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We bid our readers New Year's greeting in the happy 


phrase of Shakespeare : 


God's benison go with you, and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes! 


Sweet the fellowship of the past, 

No year was richer than the last ; 

But the New Year we gladly hail. 
The tears and joys of ber unwrit tale, 
When added to the rest, will be 
Another bead of memory. 

Thus year by year for us is formed 
The necklace of Eternity. 


The Kindergarten Messenger, for 1882, is to contain a 
series of articles on Child-life, by Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody. Another reason why every mother and 
teacher should receive the visits of this friend of the 
new education. 


We hope that the ministers who form the Unity 


band feel, at the beginning of this new year, concerning | 


their best sermon, as Gail Hamilton does concerning her 
best book. Writing to the Literary World, she says, “I 
think my very best book is the one I am going to write.” 


American society does not come across the seas. 


The Disciple, published at Belfast, commenting upon 
the great crowds that yield an easy harvest to the labors 
of Moody and Sankey in England and Scotland, says 
that “their system supplies rather too close a modern 
‘parallel to that of the medizeval missionaries in Russia, 
who baptised heathens in the Volga by the ten thousand 
at once.” 


“ One soul eternally damned dethrones God and makes 
all heaven a hell of loneliness and grief.” This sentence 
so tersely states the central faith of Unity that we take 
it out of its proper setting in another column of this 
paper, believing that most of our readers will be glad to 
read the entire paper, if for no other reason than to dis- 
cover the author thereof. 


The Literary World is evidently better posted in lit- 
erature than in theology. It informs us that “ Dr. 
Stebbins is an abler man than Prof. Robertson Smith,” 
and also innocently speaks of the Doctor as “An Amer- 
| ican professor in a Unitarian theological school.” Both 
these statements were doubtless literaily true about a 
quarter of a century ago, about which time the Doctor 


; vacated the professorial chair. 


We have never been reconciled to that perfection (?) 
of our public school system that has done away with 
the heroic practice of “ye olden times,’ known as 
““ speaking pieces.” We are glad to find that Matthew 
Arnold has recently borne testimony to the value of this 
exercise. He declares that the memorizing and reciting 


‘of poetry in elementary schools suggests high and noble 


principles of action, and inspires the emotion so helpful 
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in making principles operative. He wishes to see this 
poctical exercise made a part of the regular work of 
schools. 


Now that Mrs. Martha P. Lowe has written the story 
of “Chief Joseph,” she must not expect literary renown 
in the far West. When at Denver, recently, we were in- 
formed by the booksellers that upon the appearance of H. 
H.’s “ Century of Dishonor” the sale of her other works 
practically ceased, while up to that time her works 
were very popular in that market. This indicates, per- 
haps, that the Indian must need be studied at long range 
in order that justice and honor be fully recognized. 


The Unitarian Herald, of December 9, in an article 
entitled, “ The Need of the Age,” prints the larger part 
of the articles of Miss Brown and R. L. Herbert on the 
“ Home-Altar,” published in Unity some weeks ago, in 
which the editor remarks: 


We are in danger of running into sensationalism and laxity on the 
one hand, and, in the interregnum, into cold indifference on the other- 
We want a new inspiration that shall exercise a salutary and endur- 
ing influence upon the Home Life, and carry our children into the 
duties of social intercourse, virtuous, pure, spiritual, and truly devo- 
tional. 


It is a hopeful sign when an American “ D.D.” de- 
votes himself to the study of the habits of ants, as 
Henry C. McCook, D.D., lias done, giving a work upon 
the “ Honey Ants of the Garden of the Gods, and the 
Occident Ant of Colorado,” which the Literary World 
pronounces worthy a place alongside Darwin’s book on 
“Worms.” We are not sure but what the sure founda- 
tion of the coming theology is to be found in the homes 
of these most populous tribes of Colorado. 


A kindergarten is about to be attached to the primary 
department of the public school at Kenosha, Wis. Here- 


tofore we believe that this has been thought of only as a: 


possible luxury in metropolitan cities, but there are 
many reasons why these schvols are more necessary, as 
well as more feasible, in our smaller towns, and even in 
our country schools. There are no children so much in 
need of that training of eye, finger and heart, which 


Froebel designed, as the little boys and girls who grow: 
up in farm houses and receive their schooling at country | 


cross-roads. 


The Commonwealth, of last weck, after quoting | 


Unity’s note concerning Ganneit’s “ Year of Miracle,” 
and the part the little book is to perform in the shing- 
ling of the new Unity church of St. Paul, adds that 
“Boston, for the author’s sake, as lis native place, 
should mak? large investments in such weather-protect- 
ing.” We fear Boston, like Chicago, has been thwarted 
in this building ambition by the timidity of author and 


publisher in issuing so small an edition that it was ex- 
hausted long before the holiday trade was satisfied. We 
are informed that the Colegrove Book Company might 
have disposed of a hundred and fifty copies more before 
Christmas if the publisher could have supplied them. 
We hope that a new and more courageous edition will 
be soon in the market. Evidently Job did not have 
such a book as the “ Year of Miracle” in mind when he 
said: “Oh that mine enemy might write a book.” 


Mr. Darwin’s last book, on “‘ The Formation of Vege- 
‘table Mold Through the Action of Worms,” is a fine 
vindication of the religiousness both of science and 
scientists. In proof of the former, we give the words 


of the Spectator : 

“Mr. Darwin, at least, clearly regards the boring of the earth-worm 
as finding its explanation in the course of millions of years, rather 
than in the immediate advantage of the creature which undertakes 
these beneficent feats of disinterested skill.” 


In testimony of the latter assertion, we quote the 


Unitarian Herald : 
“ Quietly and patiently Mr. Darwin holds on his way, choosing the 
lowly things of God to teach men an unerring lesson.” 


“WHAT CAN WE DO?” 


A circular just issued by the Woman’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference for the guidance and instruction of 
those women who are anxious to organize in the interest 
of religious culture, answers the above question as fol- 
lows : 


1. You CAN HOLD PARLOR Meetines for the purpose of systematio 
study, either of a literary or a religious character. If you would 
know what has been done in this direction, write to Miss Sarah A. 
Brown, of Lawrence, Kansas; Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, Channing Club 
Room, 40 Madison street, Chicago, and send for Untty Leafict No. 2, at 
the latter address. 
| 2 You can START A SUNDAY SC HOOL.—Gather your own children 
if no more, in your own parior, if you have no more convenient place 
If you have no one competent or courageous enough to act as super- 
intendent, then several of you take it in rotation, thus sharing the 
, labor and profiting by each other’s experience and fortifying each 
| other's courage, Send to the Western Unitarian Sunday School So- 
’ ciety, 40 Madison street, Chicago, for tools, of which there is at present 
a good working assortment. 

3. You CaN ARRANGE FOR PUBLIC MISSIONARY MEETINGS OR 

Courses oF LECTURES.—Write to Jenk. Ll. Jones, Secretary W. U. C. 
40 Madison street, Chicago, who stands ready to co-operate with you, 
; and who will come and give you one or more léctures or conversa: 
' tions, in public hall or private parlor. 
4. You CAN ConpucT REGULAR LAY SERVICES ON SUNDAY.—And, 
| here, as in the Sunday Scoool, unless you have exceptional gifts in 
some ONE, & rotation of voices is desirable—the more the better. 
' Again seud to our Chicago headquarters for tools and suggestions. 

5. You can EXTEND THE CIRCULATION OF “ UNITY” and “ LITTLE 
Unity.”—Secure the regular visits of these papers into every home 
where there is any hospitality of free thought in your neighborhood, 
and you soon will haye @ constituency with which to realize your 
church dreams and hoy jor if you have the church, you can in no 
better way strengthen their interest in the cause than by 
putting Unity into ey in the parish. 
| 6 You can Dowe GAN—In this effort be aesured of the 
| co-operation of Western Unitarian Conference, and 
feel free of its officers. 
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many of our readers than to commend the above to their 
earnest vonsidcration, with the urgent request that they 
make the experiment. We believe in church buildings, 
in a trained and paid ministry, as helps greatly to be de- 
sired and laboriously sought after; but we do not believe 
them as absolutely essential to any mutual helpfulness or 
social meetings. Any community that contains six 
thoughtful, truth-secking Liberals, who can command a 
sitting-room, can have a Sunday service if they do but 
follow the following suggestions, which experience teaches 
us to be almost essential to success: 

_ 1. The rotating method. A single voice, reading 
another's thought, inevitably becomes monotonous. The 
reader loses faith in the value of his reading, and his 
service becomes spiritless and finally tedious to all parties 
concerned, whereas the rotation on the part of as large 
a circle as possible will preserve the freshness, variety 
and enthusiasm of the reader. Few men or women have 
time, intellectual and spiritual resources, enough to 
fit themselves for the conducting of a lay service once a 
week or once a fortnight, while there are very many who 
could prepare themselves for such a work once every ten 
or twelve weeks. 

2. Read short sermons. It is hard to hold the in- 
terest of an audience by a long sermon when given first- 
hand, much harder when dealing with them second- 
hand. Most printed sermons are too long for this use, 
hence the necessity of abridgment. 

3. If the company be small and the room be favorable 
the discourse may be profitably followed by a conversa- 
tion, but never by a disputation ; even laymen must not 
expect that they can settle the grave questions of the 
universe by extemporaneous debate. The spiritual life 
can never be advanced by theological discussions. The 
polemical speech-maker has been the death of many a 
lay service. 

4. Always recognize the religious element in the ser- 
vice. Have singing, if possible, and some devotional 
readings. In lieu of the extempore prayer, which, to 
our mind, is still the most fitting expression of devout 
emotions, let a prayer be read, prose or poetry, such as 
may be found in the published prayers of Theodore 
Parker, Frances Power Cobbe, “Domestic Worship,” 
by Dr. Furness; the poetry of Adelaide Proctor, the 
selection of poetry called “ Quiet Hours,” first and sec- 
ond series; “Sunshine in the Soul,” etce.; “Unity 
Hymns and Chorals,” with Forbush’s “ Responsive 
Readings from the Psalms,” bound in one volume; or 
“ Blake’s Unity Service and Songs,” are admirable tools 
for this purpose. 

5. Let promptness and distinctness outline the hour ; 
begin and close promptly, definitely. 

Will you try it, dear reader,—you who are without the 


privileges of a congenial church? Try it, and Unity 
will help you; try it, and persist in it, and eventually 


‘your labors will be rewarded with a small but growing 


church, fashioned. after the pattern which you saw on 
the mount. 


Gonfribufea Wrficles. 


A CHRISTMAS-TIDE GREETING. 


BROOKE HERFORD. 


“Colum non animum mutant! ’’—Horace. 
Dear friends! Dear friends of many a happy year, 
Who think on us in this memorial time, 
As we on you, accept this simple rhyme 
Amidst your Christmas cheer. 


My heart goes forth to you! In loving thought 
Your hands grasp mine, your kiss is on my cheek; 
Wishes rise up I know not how to speak— 

Wishes with prayers inwrought. 


Full many homes I see, and many eyes 
Look into mine ;—old friends of former years— 
Recalling tasks, and talks, and joys, and tears, 
And friendships calm and wise ;— 


I greet you all! The years are passing by; 
They bear us on; life’s meetings are but few; 
But still, across the sea, my heart’s with you, 

And will be till I die. 


Time is no more, nor space! glad Christmas sings 
One song, that sounds alike to you and me; 
Our hearts are one! the solemn breadth of sea 

No real severance brings. 


And yet, O new friends mine, so kind and true, 
Who fill this Western land with friendlinesss, 
The thought of those old faces makes not less 

The love I bear to you. 


I know some minor undertone of pain 
Must mingle with the joy of Christmas bells; 
These very greetings blend into farewells— 
Time turns not back again. 


Yet may God send you blessing: All sweet mirth; 
All strength for work, all tender joys of home; 
And all bright hope, along the years to come 

And on, above the Earth! 


CYRUS W. CHRISTY. 


Nov. 6, 1828—Nov. 14, 1831. 

“ Heart-affluence in discursive talk 
From household fountains never dry ; 
The critic clearness of an eye 

That saw through all the muses’ walk ; 


“Seraphic intellect and force 
To seize and throw the doubts of man; 
Impassioned logic which outran 
The hearer in its fiery course; 
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“High nature amorous of the good, 
But touched with no ascetic gloom ; 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 

Through all the years of April blood ; 


“ And manhood fused with female grace 
In such a sort the child would twine - 
A trustful hand, unasked, in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face ; 


“ All these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Have looked on: if they looked in vain, 
My shame is greater who remain 

Nor let thy wisdom make me wise.” 


In MEMORIAM, CVIII. 
Ithaca, N. Y. December, 1881. 


AN ALBUM SPEAKS. 


Dear Untry: While spending a few months at Montmorenci 
Park, about five miles from Aiken, 8. C., I made the acquaintance 
with one Capt. Ruxton, a retired officer of the English army, who 
had purchased an old plantation in that region alter our civil war. 
From him I learned that his wife had been an intimate friend and 
frequent correspondent of Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Krowning. He was 
then roughing it in cabin-life. Whileat his house one day I chanced 
to open an autograph-album of his wife’s, and to my pleasant sur- 
pre 1 found that the Dedication poem was in Mrs. Browning's own 

and-writing, signed E. B. B. As it has probenly never seen print 
before, it may interest the readers of Unity, and the warm friends 
of the great poetess, to read a copy of these lines. 


Yours cordially, 
Chicago, Dec. 8, 1881. E. I. Gatvin. 


I am a book! 
Scorn not—for yonder ‘heaven is one, 
Writ over with the stars and sun, 
With cloud and shade, when they are done. 


I am a book ! 
Scorn not—for earth is one beside, 
O’erwrit;with trees by rivers wide, 
With desert dust, when they are dried. 


Iam a book! 
If friendship’s hand my writer be, 
No starrier, greener page you see 
In heaven or earth, than shines in me. 


I am a book! 
Dark storms on heaven and earth may sit, 
But not a shade can me befit, 
While friendship reads what friendship writ. 
E. B. B, 


Prov. Ferix Apiter.— Adler’s religion is precisely 
identical with his morality. The word ‘morality’ falls 
from his lips with an affectionate utterance not quickly 
forgotten. He seems to love the very word, and to recur 
to it witha frequency almost fatalistic. Blue-eyed, sensi- 
tive, and intense, with his slight, indefinable impedi- 
ment of speech, which smooths off the jagged angles of 
certain consonants, he has a pleading expectancy of 
manner which seems to demand the best of every 
listener. Like all men of powerful convictions, he is tuo 
intent upon his aims to fall into any idling by the way. 
He seems always so hard at work that his very attitude 


is a reproof to any one who would lag behind him.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Tere 18 Joy In HEAVEN Over One SInneR THAT ReE- 
PENTETH.—Dr. Priestley, in his “ Memoirs,” well remem- 
bers being much distressed that he could not feel a 
proper repentance for the sin of Adam.— Exchange. 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


THE FARMERS’ CONSCIENCE. 


L 
WILLIAM WARD. 


Agriculture now represents, and probably always has 
represented, a larger class than any other business or 
profession. But it has never been supposed, until late- 
ly, that agriculture needed working brains, as did the 
other great industries of life. Working muscles were 
thought to be of more value.. The race of farmers now 
fast coming to the front of the stage of action, at least 
a portion of them, think and act far differently. Inno- 
vation among farmers has been of slow growth. 

Even at this time, when the light of applied science 
is irradiating the great industry of the farmer through 
the press and the associations, in all departments of agri- 
culture, a large portion of the tillers of the soil shut 
their eyes to that light, and to-day are groping their way 
along the ruts of by-gone days, with the uncertain light 
and profit of traditionary practice. The writer of this 
was born on a farm among the hills of Pennsylvania ; 
was brought up on a farm in Illinois, and to-day is 
proud to be in the possession of one - in the great dairy 
region of Northern Iowa, and to be following the same 
business as his ancestors. It would be far from him to 
undcrrate the ability or honesty of his own class. The 
farmer’s calling is a noble one, and is growing to be a pro- 
fession ; for all the aids that lead up to success in any 
department of agriculture are as truly scientific and are 
of allied kind to those aids which lead up to the suc- 
cessful realizations in chemistry, physiology and kindred 
sciences. But we, as farmers, have made our calling 
ignoble, or rather, we are tacitly leaving it in the low 
state in which we found it. There are several causes 
for this. It is a lamentable fact,—and with all humility 
I, as a farmer, acknowledge it,—we, as a class, are not as 
honest as we should be. I do not mean that more liars, 
murderers and thieves are found among farmers than in 
other walks of society, but I do mean just what I 
say,—that with perhapsa few notable exceptions in every 
neighborhood, dishonesty is stamped on the transactions 
of most of us in every-day life. We cheat in a 
score of ways known only to the expert farmer. If 
we sell a cow, it is always the poorest onc, and the 
facts of her poverty are suppressed. If we sell fat cattle 
or hogs, we water and feed them just before entering 
town, so that they will weigh well. This against the 
express condition ‘that they must be five hours off feed 
before weighing. If we take our hogs to market in 
wagons, we try to be weighed in, and paid for as so 
much live hog. If we are dairymen, and set the milk 
in deep can,-we stir it too long, for we have found 
that this causes the gage to show a thicker cream ; or, 
to accomplish the same thing, we add a little new milk, 
and stir it into the cream just before the skimmer comes 
around. At the great National Dairy Fair, at Cedar 
Rapids, representatives from twenty-three States were 
occupied a half a day in discussing the “shortage” in 
cream ; and it was unanimously assented to, that most 
of the farmers need watching, while many openly said 


| that nine-tenths of them were downright dishonest. 
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This is a painful commentary, but it is not all; may I 
be excused for recounting the imperfections of my own 
elass, in order that we may go over the accounts and 
debtor ourselves with the sins and temptations that come 
to us, as farmers, so that we can the better see where the 
balance is on the ledger of our life. 

Merchants say we are the hardest class of customers. 
We run up small and great bills, and grumble about 
their size. We agree to pay after harvest, and do not 
do it. We go to another store, and run another bill, and 
so on round, till we have to dodge around every corner 
in town to keep from meeting our creditors. If we 
sell apples or potatoes, the groceryman finds the small 
ones at the bottom of the sack. There may be a law in 
nature that causes the best things to always be on top. 
We put the clean sack of wheat where the buyer will be 
apt to look at it first; and so on with everything we 
sell. Why this lack of business conscience? There is 
no man living who could enter any other of the great 
industries of life and conduct his business after the 
fashion of the common farmer, without going down, as 
he would deserve, a financial wreck. And those of us 
who are dishonest with our business men, and have to 
skulk in the by-ways to keep from meeting them, are 
far more dishonest at home, on our own farms. We 
have nota field that we can meet and look squarely 
in the face without being ashamed, for we have dealt 
niggardly and dishonestly with the soil; taking crop 
after crop, and never returning even a load of plant 
food, while our cattle are belly deep in the richest fertil- 
izers ever hauled from the barnyard. There it will 
stay; for we move our stables and make new barnyards 
to fill with manure, to leave for those to profit by who 
will soon succeed us. I would not be understood as 
saying that all of my class are guilty of these sins. 

Some are guilty of one, and some of another ; but there 
is not a farmer who reads this that cannot add one or 
two to this list of dishonest dealings. Our homes, bare 
of trees, bare of books and pictures, bare of a hundred 
nameless graces, all attest that we, as a class, are sadly 


lacking in that conscience whose monitions would lead | 


us to higher walks and profits in our calling. We pay 
dearly for the lessons we are trying to learn, in our rough 
way, but “ open confession is good for the soul.” And 
whether it is “innate cussedness” that causes all this, 
throuzh a “ fall of some one in past ages,” or whether it 
is through “ hereditary descent” that faults of character 
are entailed, I know not; but this I do know, that the 
environment of farmers has now, and always has had, 
the effect to keep them ignoramuses as to many of' the 
amenities of life. Many things conspire to keep us 
down, to dampen our ardor, and keep us like the beasts 
we own. Among them are these: We live in isolated 
places, with but little chance to mingle in the great 
throngs of other industries. Some of us take the news- 
papers; others do not. We hardly know what is going 
on in the outside world. 

“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” We 
expect to have a great nation, and the West will be 
devoted to agriculture. Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
neighboring States, each an empire of itself, will be the 
real heart of a population to be numbered by hundreds 
of millions. It is incumbent on us, then, as farmers, to 
educate ourselves in our noble calling. We must bring 


science to our fields and barnyards; art and comfort to 
our homes ; intelligence to ourselves and families. We 
can become the peers of the realm, as we now are the 
conservators of the nation. 

“There are no sudden transitions in nature.” We are 
now at the A. B. C.’s of agriculture. It will take time 
for us to spell out the grand results of this industry, even 
though we labor to the utmost with hands and brain. 
Our continent slopes upward from the gulf swamps 
and lagoons to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 

Let us, as farmers of this age, awaken by the touch of 
our industry the hills and valleys of this grand slope. Let 
us,with the consciousness of improved character, be found 
on the side of pure religion, temperance and morality. 
There is no occupation in life where the emotions are 
oftener stirred, or revelations of nature and nature’s God 
oftener made, than on the farm to a truly conscientious 
farmer. We are proud that we have some of that kind 
of farmers. These are the missionaries of agriculture, 
who see that the only way is to work and think,—to talk 
and write of the coming farmer and the coming farm. 
Some of them have realized their dreams. Some of 
them have succeeded in something grander and nobler— 
the building of a character broad, liberal and deep. It 
is a pleasure to meet them at home. They have an en- 
thusiasm about them that is contagious, and their spirit 
is fast spreading through the West. ‘“ While getting a 
living, they have learned to live.” We can emulate 
these men, for they are “ prophetic types” of the future. 
We may not be as religious as we should be; I know we 
are not as business-like as we must be, if we succeed ; but 
the latter we can remedy by observation and labor ; and 
this is no hindrance to us from raising our minds to the 
stars, and beyond,—to the source of all power and inspi- 
ration, to invoke aid to help us in our noble calling. 


THE UNITY CHURCH. 


I. 
THE BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP. 


—_— 


J. O. LEARNED. 


It will not be the object of this paper to construct a 
basis of church fellowship. More times than we can 
number, the true basis has been hinted at, foretold, writ- 
ten out, and even presented for consideration. It is not 
waiting to be created ; it is only waiting for recognition. 
It is implied in all the foremost thinking of our time, 
and comes to expression on the lips of all charitable men. 
Only, with here and there an exception, it has not been 
thought of as a basis of religious fellowship; nor even, 
if proposed as such, was there any chance of its adop- 
tion. 

As the power of ancient custom and prejudice relaxes, 
however, as men step forth free from the fetters of for- 
malism, we may expect a readicr and wider recognition 
of the fundamental grounds of religious association, and 
a joyful acceptance of the privileges of religious fellow- 
ship. 

In order that the true basis may not escape our notice, 
and that we may do all we can to secure its adoption 
whenever it is formally proposed, we ask: What are its 
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characteristics? By what marks may we and others 
know it? In what shape shall we find it? 

Any statement of church fellowship that mects the 
demands of modern life,—that stands for that which is 
to come rather than for that which is to go,—is easily 
told, by its possession of these three qualities: 

I. It is Inclusive. 
_ IL. It is Honest. 
III. It is Written in Secular Language. 


I. THE TRUE CHURCH IS INCLUSIVE, 


not exclusive. The tendency is to broaden, not narrow, 
the terms of admission. The object of the many restric- 
tions enforced in the creeds and sacraments of ancient 
churches and religions may have been to keep out aliens, 
unbelievers and bad men. But where these have been 
handed down to our own day, we see how signally they 
fail of their purpose and how much harm they do. The 
believer will no longer submit to their dictation. And 
the good man finds “the world” quite as pure and hon- 
est, and much more hospitable to thought and progress, 
than the church. These inherited conditions now bring 
distrust and. reproach wherever they exist. The time 
may have been when creed-bound faiths and ceremonial 
religions served the highest needs of man, as despotic 
governments contributed to the consolidation of society. 
The time may have been when religious fellowships were 
wisely enough limited to those who thought alike, who 
felt alike, who looked and dressed alike,—men of the 
same race, or nation, or language, all worshipping in the 
same phrases, or uniting in one elaborate ceremonial. 
But then men were more alike than they now are, had 
less individuality and independence. It was easy to 

ee where few had any mind of their own. Now the 
instinct and habit of conformity is broken up and out- 
grown. Variety,—ever increasing variety,—is the law 
of developing life. Uniformity of deeds, or unanimity 
of thought, is only to be looked for among the most fund- 
amental conditions of our associated action. 

It might be inferred that association thus becomes 
more and more difficult, and at last impossible. Not if 
managed rightly. It is the very office of the church to 
build more on those fundamental agreements and harmo- 
nies of human nature which all feel and confess. Much 
has gone out of date and use that once was greatly val- 
ued and held to be essential. Great doubts and differ- 
ences have arisen where once was sense of unanimous 
certainty. These doubts and differences make all the 


trouble, because they are mismanaged. So far as they 
are honest and held in a religious spirit they need never 
rupture a religious fellowship. The church may be 
compelled to go down a little deeper with its foundations, 
—to some bed-rock of beliefi—to some self-cvidencing 
statement; but its vast work, to-day, is to find out and 
formulate the elementary truths of religion. In other 
words, “to strengthen that which remains.” The em- 
pa is to be laid, not as hitherto, upon our differences, 
t upon whatever in faith is left wherein wo agroe. 
And this means fellowship with all men, so far as they | 
can be persuaded to come with us, and so far as we can 


serve them. The true church, the true platform, is hu. 
manity. Fellowship is co-extensive with Duty. It is 
not to be limited to our chances of being helped by oth- 
WW; OF to thows who think ag we do, or du as wo do, or 


feel as we do, in regard to the countless details of belief 
or conduct. This fellowship must be bounded only by 
our power and desire to help. And there must be 
nothing in the terms of it which would exclude any man 
who has any form of service to give to humanity. 


Il. IT IS HONEST. 


This implies much more than that the basis of fellow- 
ship contains my honest conviction, or your honest con- 
viction. Take any of the creeds or covenants of the 
church,—Roman or Calvinistic, if you please. There 
are those who can sincerely accept them. They at least 
believe they hold the language honestly” But how is it 
with others? They have to rationalize and palter, ex- 
plain away their clear intent, and only by some harmful 
sophistry accept them. But the true church must not 
be driven to this alternative. We must frankly confess 
to ourselves the inability of many among us to express 
themselves in the language which, perhaps, we should 
personally prefer. We must receive the “weak in 
faith,” and in a manner which does not force them at 
the outset into “doubtful disputations,” in a manner 
which is not to cost them their honesty. The basis of 
fellowship is honest, because it contains elementary truth 
and does not overstate its object in vague and doubtful 
phrases. It is of the utmost consequence that the form 
of words which we offer for general acceptance becomes 
not a stumbling block by the scruples it begets in con- 
scientious minds. Whenever it does this, there is too 
much of it, or it is badly stated. We have to remember 
that our words arouse the ideas,—not that we attach to 
them,—but which are associated with them in the mind 
of the hearer or reader. And how many phrases and 
symbols there are in common use which are either un- 


suggestive or suggestive of dispute or error! These 


must be dropped out. 

Why is it that the constitutions and covenants of so 
many of our churches are a dead letter ; that we scareely 
dare to handle them lest they crumble to pieces before 
our eyes—too far gone and decayed in their phraseology 
to permit any hope of restoration or repair? We are 
perfectly willing they should sink out of sight and pass 
into oblivion, except so far as they may be of interest to 
the antiquarian, for they no longer embrace in fit and 
living language the motives and convictions of our time. 
The more we use them, or. try to get others to accept 
them, the more widely we disseminate insincerity and 
advertise the hypocrisy of the church. Where these out- 


grown memorials exist in the fundamental structure of | 


the church, the gap between the church and the world, 
between religion and science, between faith and reason, 
seems to be a constantly increasing one. The church 
stands still, fixed in the stocks of its damaged phraseol- 
ogy: the world, science, reason, move on. It must not 
be forgotten that men no longer live “in the times before 
the flood, nor in ancient Palestine, nor even in Puritan 
England. The language of the orient, the phrases of 
mythology, the hyperboies of the poet or mystic, are not 
their common speech. What we ask men to subscribe to, 
then, and espevially when the act concerns the entire 
conduct of life, must be clear, direct and axiomatio, 
leaving no ground of difference as to its truth or utility. 


III. IT IS WRITTEN IN SECULAR LANGUAGE, 
The trouble with all religious fullowshipe which beve 
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| 
become narrow and oppressive, is, first and chiefly, a 
trouble with their phraseology. The objects for which 
churches exist are many,everywhere and always the same. | 
They are for religious culture—to direct and influence 
men to right thought, right feeling, and right action; | 
to raise the race of men up to a higher plane of Truth, 
Love, and Righteousness. The church, in short, is to 
help men “ to get good, to do good, and to grow better.” 
But in the past it was never able to say it in this every- 
day language,—to be satisfied with this plain, unfigured 
dialect in the terms of its organization and fellowship. 
On the contrary, it soared away on the wings of the im- 
agination. It brought down from the heavens and out 
of the visions of pietists, or culled from the terminology 
of theologians and philosophers, a great multitude of 


figures and phrases, which it insisted was the only lan-| 


guage permissible henceforth when a man was moved to 
confess his faith, to dedicate his soul, or try for a better 
life. 


But the time has come when religion, to be generally | 


understood and accepted—when religion, to be embodied 
in so practical a measure as a constitution for fellowship, 
must be translated out of all metaphor; and every shib- 


boleth must be expressed in words which all men use, | 


without affectation and without reproach,—must be said 


in the natural necessary language of common life. . This | 


is an imperative demand in order that our first two requi- 
sites of the true leases of fellowship be fulfilled—that it 
be inclusive, and that it be honest. 

Why do we not usually talk in theological or philoso- 
phical dialect, in Bible texts, or in the solemn style, at 
home. on the streets, or in business? There have been 
people foolish enough to try to do it. But it is because, 
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overthrow, as one soul eternally damned dethrones God 
and makes all heaven a hell of loneliness and grief. 

As if to illustrate my thought, there came to me since 
undertaking this paper, almost simultaneously, two 
statements of church fellowship, and from places widely 
separated by distance by many conditions of our 
American life. One from Newport, R. I., an old church 
with a new lease of life; one from Minneapolis, Minn., 
a new church bound by no precedents and moved by 
the hope and reverence that is indigenous to our times. 
Notice the language of the covenant of membership in 
the Channing Memorial Church : 


“We,in and by the signing of our names (or name) to this book, 
do covenant with the church of which by this act we are made full 
and regular members, to faithfully perform our part according to our 
strength and ability for the helpfulness of one another in lives of vir- 
tue and usefulness, forthe activity and success of this church, and 
ne the poner advancement of truth, righteousness and charity in 
the earth.” 


And in the constitution of the church at Minneapolis, 
we read that the object is, 


“To form an association where Lanter without regard to theological 
differences may unite for mutual helpfulness in intellectual, moral 
and religious culture, and humane work ;” and that “all per:ons, 
a who sympathize with these aims, shall be welcome to 
the society.” 


Even if these instances be but chance straws upon 
the vast tidal movement of the age, they show the pre- 
vailing tendency, they point out the true direction of all 
our helpful healing effort in the organization of religion. 
Two thousand years ago the world (from which Christ- 
ianity came) talked in the idiom and language of the 
It was the common every-day speech of men. 
Its imagery was heard in the market and on the high- 
way. Peasants and princes, as well as priests and 
prophets, spoke in its quaint and charming figures. It 
was a style natural to them, whether transacting busi- 


besides being peculiar, pedantic and pretentious, we! ness or declaring faith and duty. The church, by dint 
could not make ourselves understood. The very fact | of constant drumming at it, has been able to petrify and 
that any form of phraseology is a dialect, renders it out | so perpetuate, a vast amount of it for dogmatic and 
of place in so practical a work as that of founding a reli-| ecclesiastical uses. The Puritans of Cromwell's time 


gious union. The most universal sentiment must be 
communicable, must be set down in the most universal 
words. Nothing antique, obsolete, idiomatic, provincial 
or technical will do; nothing vague, mystical, rhetorical 
or poetic will do. It must be plain prose, self-evident to 
all—requiring no history or commentary, or abatement 
of meaning, being already reduced to its simplest terms. 
The secular is the universal. It is common, but not 
therefore unclean. It is in the very deepest and broad- 
est sense religious, because divested of the current eccle- | 
siastical limitations. Open and accessible to all, because 
not entrenching itself in a nomenclature at once special, 
remote and esoteric. | 
None too soon, if the church would have any future | 
of rational influence, can it set about adjusting itself to 
the commanding needs and claims of so many sincere and 
thoughtful men. It can by no means afford to perpetu- 
ate an alienation already keenly and widely felt. AL. 
ready there has risen an indifference and an opposition 
to it which is bound to be fatal to it, unless by an entire 
Teform of its methods and a recalling of its tremend- 
ous mistakes,—it transforms them into co-operation 
and fellowship. If this opposition was from the lying and | 
corrupt and malicious there would be no danger of de- 
feat. It could stand against them forever. But when 
it comes from the truth-loving and pure and conscien- 
tious—one such soul forever excluded is sufficient for its 


tried to live by it, to make it as common in their day as 
it had been in the theocracy of Israel. But the effort 
failed, as such an effort must fail in any world of enlarg- 
ing obligation, scientific method and advancing thought. 
And there is vastly less power now to force an ancient 
national dialect upon a civilization that, like ours, reaches 
out its hand of help and yospel of good will to all nations, 
that talks and deals with all peoples, and tolerates all 
faiths. 

I crown this imperfect presentation of the most im- 
portant theme in religion, with two short quotations from 
“ Eece Spiritus.” 

“We must shift our ground, remodel our terminology. We must 
get inward to the laws and facts, and, forgetting to talk about faiths, 
be satistied only with the necessities of what we seek, as we find them 
grounded in the the nature of things.” 

“New hfe ond beauty, and a power never dreamed of before, will 
come toa communion thatasks for no compromise on the part of 
any believer. which demands for its acceptance the entire rounded 
orbit of man's faculties. The bond will be sweeter, stronver, which 
is found in the common nature of men, and notin arbitrary condi- 


tions Which require ciiher a peculiar mental constitution or an intel- 
lectual compromise for their reception.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


In view of the importance of the subject assigned to Mr. Learned, 
requests were sent out by Mr. Gannett to most of the existing organ- 


izations within the fellowship of the Western Conference, and others, 
asking for the * Basis of Organization,” the “ Bonds of Union” or 
“ Articles of Agreement” upon which they were orzaniz-d. The re- 
plies were turned over to our willing helper, T. H. Eddowes, through 
whose help we are enabled to give the following divest of the actual 


basis of fc llowship as itis found written in the Constitutions of our 
Western churches.—EpiTor. 
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The responses reprerent about forty-two different societies and 
localities, including pwenly ave church organizations, and eight 
conferences, all but three of which are within the fellowship of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Only four report church organiza- 
tions as separate from the society. Five are associated specifically 
as Christian churches. 

One reports that “Our fellowsbip is empnetivally based on hu- 
manity. By that I mean we welcome all persons, without regard to 
belief, or even character. The aim of the society beiug to do good to 
all who choose to be identified with it.” 

The eat specify that they do not claim to exclude any one on 
account of difference in doctrinal opinions. One pastor writes, “ We 
find our church covenant or register very useful in drawing together 
persons of the liberal faith.” Two specify “that no formal admis- 
sious have been made during their paxtorates.” 

THE OBJECTS 
of the organization are thus variously stated: “ The study and prac- 
tice of Christianity’ is the basis of six of the sovieties reported. 
Others report as follows: “ Support of public worship.”—" Intellec- 
tual and social improvement.’—‘“ Promotion of that religion of 
nature and the human soul which existed before all Bibles, which 
has uttered itself with greater or less clearness through the religious 
teachers of all lands and ages, but which was taught and impressed 
upon the world with unequalled power by Jesus of Nazareth, the 
great prophet of God, from whom came Christianity, by maintaining 
regular meetings for united worship, by earnestly seeking truth to- 
foe by cultivating among ourselves a spirit of sincere and loving 
rotherhood, etc.” 

“The cultivation of personal goodness."—“The diffusion of 
fraternal feeling.”"—" Promoting of practical Godliness."—" Aid- 
ing each other in mental and ppius improvement.”—“ The ad- 
vancement of truth, justice and love ’—" Promoting the interests of 
the religion of righteousness, freedom and fellowship.”—" To estab- 
lish a religious fraternity in the interests of liberal and advanced 
thought.”—" Promotion of Christian spirit and increase of vital 
practical religion.”—“ Diffusion of gospel truth and the accomplish. 
ment of works of Christian henevolence.”—" Our spiritual gvod, and 
the Zoning up on earth of the kingdom of heaven.—" Promoting the 
welfare of our fellow men, and ourown progress in truth; to further 
the establishment of a Unitarian church, free and unfettered by any 
creed or confession of faith.’—‘‘ Mutual helpfulness and kindness."— 
“General purpose of religious improvement.”—"To strive after a 

wing likeness to Christ.”—‘'To bring our fellow men to accept 

im as their inspiration to the Christian manhood.”"—"To promote 
the interests of Christianity.’"—‘The diffusion of pure religiou as 
taught and lived by Jesus Christ."—" Promoting truth and righteous- 
ness in the world.”—*" The advancement of the cause of freedom, 
fellowship and character in religion.” 

CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 
are thus variously stated: “The owning or renting of pews.’— 
= conioating to the support of the church by annual contributions, 
some $10and some ~5."—‘ By signing constitution and by-laws.’— 
“And some by signing the bond of union.”—" Being twenty-one 


years of age.” —"‘ Be ng sixteen years of age.”—" One years regular 
attendance "—"Six months regular attendance.’—*Good moral 
character.”—" Belief in the existence of God, the Divine Mission of 


his son Jesus Christ.”—“ Declaring an intention and wish to make 
the will of God and the teachings of Jesus Christ, as revealed to us 
in the gospels, the rule of his life and conduct.”—" All who regularly 
attendthe meetings of the society with their consent.”—" All child 
Ten who grow up in families connected with this church should be 
treated as members thereof, and may be enrolled as members of the 
church on their own request.’—* Welcome as members all who 
desire to advance the Kingdom of God.’’"—(This phrase is varied to 
“Kingdom of God upon earth ns proclaimed by Jesus Christ, “and 
“ Kingdom of truth and righteousness.” )—* All who desire to co-oper- 
ate with usin advancing the cause of rational thought, social cul- 
ture aud right living,” ete.. ete. 


THE BROADENING 
of the basis cannot be accurately shown, because many of the docu- 
ments at hand do not indicate the date of their origin, but the older 
ideas can be readily distinguished. and these documents might form 
the basis of a most suggest ve article on this sniject. For present 
purposes it has seemed thatthe items carry more weight without 
note or comment, hence no at emptis made at analysis. The fol- 
lowing are perhaps among 

THR BEST MODELS: 

Any person desiring to stand for truth and righteousness, may 
become a member of this church by signing our Constituuon and 
By-Laws; which may be done either privately or publicly, as pre- 
ferred. But, in either case, it is to be regarded as a serious and 1m- 
portant step, which must not be undertaken without a sense of obli- 
gation to lead a true and religious life. 

We accord to our children a birthright membershipin the church, 
and pepe that as soon as they reach the age of intelligent choice 
they will voluntarily elect to remain within it—Free Congregatiunal 
Church, Bloomington, Il. | 


As those who believe in religion. ! 

fice those who believe in freedom, fellowship and character in re- 
on. 

Ma those who believe that the religious life means the thankful, 
trustful, loyal and helpful life. 

And as those who believe that a church isa brotherhood of helpers, 
wherein it is made easier to lead such a life. 

We join ourselves together, name, hand and heart, as members of 


Unity Church. 
—Bond of Union of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. | 


We whose names are herennto subscribed, associate ourselves for | 
the advancement of truth and justice and love.- 
—Bond of Union of Unitarian Church, East Saginaw, Mich. 


Art. I. Onsect.—The object of this Conference Will be to advance 
the cause of freedom. fellowship and character in religion through- 
out the State of Kanses. 

Art. Il. Basts——This Conference conditions its membership on 
no dogmatic tests, but invites the co-operation of all who are will- 
fug to work with it for the advancement of truth and righteousness. 

Art. 1V. M&MBERSHIP.—Any one may become a member ot this 
Conference who desires to get good from it or do good in it, by 

1. The payment of one dollar, which constitutes an annual mem- 


ber. 
. 2. The payment of ten dollars, which constitutes one a life mem- 
er. 


All those attending its meetings are entitled to all the privil 
of the same, subject only to the usages of good breeding and parli 
mentary regulations. 

—Constitution of the Kansas Unitartan Conference. 


 Blotes from fhe Stield. 


FLorenceg, Iraty, is to have a paper for girls from 12 
to 20 years of age. Why should not the boys be allowed 
to read the same paper? 


Depuam, Mass.—The most efficient member of the 
school board of this place is said to be Miss Hattie 
Wolcott. Many another school board needs vivifying 
and humanizing by a woman’s voice and vote. 


Fist Istanps.—All intoxicants are prohibited on these 
Islands, hence an exchange informs us that “the very 
weakest claret and water” is used there by the Chris- 
tian churches for communion purposes. The weaker 
the wine the stronger the Christianity. 


GREELEY, Co..—Indications of cheerful life reach us 
from this far-off band of brothers and sisters, in the re- 
port of a cheerful literary entertainment given by the 
Unitarian Society, consisting of reading and muric. The 
Chronicle, published in that place, says: ‘ The entertain- 
ment was good enough to be repeated.” , 


Our Best Words, Bro. Douthit’s little monthly, is going 
to live for 1882. Its existence is justified by the wil- 
lingness of the friends to keep it alive, and the pro- 
longation of Bro. Douthit’s voice, which it secures. His 
country miss:ons in Shelby county must be reached by 
him in the coming year chiefly in this way. 


Reapinc For Tae Youna.—An English member of 
Parliament offers $2,500 for establishment of children’s 
libraries, into which none but books of solid and pure 
literature are to be admitted. It is high time that the 
friends of children should begin this process of selection, 
teaching children not only to read, but also what to read. 


Bouxp To BE PresipENt.—Failing to secure the presi- 
dential chair for the third term, U. S. Grant, like so 
many another one thwarted in his earthly ambition, 
turns for consolation to the church; and the rumor is 
that he is to become the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of a new church combination in New York city, of 
which Dr. Newman, of political fame, is to become pas- 
tor. 


Procressive Sunpay Scnoot Worx.—The National 
Sunday School Teacher proposes to publish the revised 
version text in ifs Sunday School Lessons for next year. 
The Sunday School is the last place into which the guar- 
dians of conservatism allow any innovations or fresh 
light to enter, and yet it is the place where such light 
ought first to fall. 
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A He rine Caurce.—James Freeman Clarke’s church, 


in Boston, during the last fiscal year contributed for 
charitable and missionary purposes $4,053.92, its love 
reaching from the colored people of South Carolina to 
the seekers for truth in India. This suggests a basis of 
fellowship that is worting and not dogmatic,—a church de- 
voted to doing rather than defining. 


SHeEvtrerine Cuicaco.—The Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate tells us that nearly 1,000 vessels will find shelter 
in the Chicago harbor this winter. May the city extend 
equal hospitality to the various crafts that come freighted 
with the differing thought of the world. There should 
be shelter here for every vessel that has been of service 
in the religious commerce of humanity. 


Tae Government Portrait GALLERY.—The Common 
wealth, after announcing the fact that the Garfield post- 
age stamp (five cents) goes into use with the beginning 
of this year, wisely adds: “Our stamps are making a 
historical portrait gallery, and the bank-note plates are 
impressing facts in our history on the popular mind. It 
is wise and beneficial as well as practical.” 


How Tue Wokr.p 18 To BE CLorHep.—On a given 
day, during the Atlanta Cotton Fair, the workmen went 
into the field to pick cotton at sunrise. A little after 
sunset, the same day, Gov. Bigelow, of Connecticut, and 
Gov. Colquitt, of Georgia, formally received their friends 
in clothes made from the cotton which the workmen 
found in the morning growing in the field. Thus it is 
that the world is being humanized and civilized. 


“ Biessep Brgs.”—Our friend Oscar Clute, of Iowa City, 
recently appeared before the Stock Breeders of Iowa, 
and delighted a tired audience with an address on 
“Points of Progress in Bee-Keeping,” giving practical 
illustrations of the methods he has pursued in reaching 
marked success with these honey gatherers, Uniry 
takes great pleasure in the fact that at least one of its 
preachers is good for something besides preaching. 


Tue American SKANDINAVIA.—We have every reason 
to believe that Kristofer Janson’s mission to these peo- 
ple is begun under the most favorable auspices. His 
Sunday audiences at Minneapolis have reached as high 
as 1,200 listeners, and his discourses have become the 
topics of conversation in home and work-shop. Invita- 
tions to speak elsewhere beset him, and ere this reaches 
our readers he will have made a trip to Fort Dodge, Ia., 
where there is a large community of his country people 
anxious to hear him. 


Curcaco, Iru.—Rev. E. I. Galvin has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Third Unitarian Church, in order to accept 
the Superintendency of the Chicago Atheneum, to 
which office he has been unanimously elected. Mr. 
Galvin has rendered our cause a most valuable service 
in lifting the burdensome debt from the shoulders of the 
Third Church. In this work he displayed a financiering 
skill and a business energy all too rare among ministers. 
We congratulate him on his new opportunity of exer- 
cising these gifts in a work none the less ministerial 
because it has in it less preaching and more practice 
than the conventional pastorate. 
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A Literary Rariroap.—The Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway have issued their Christmas greetings by pub- 
lishing a booklet of Christmas and New Year carols, illus- 
trated with happy holiday pictures. To the adult reader 
it becomes apparent that the major purpose of the book 
is to advertise the road, but the advertisement is so judi- 
ciously subordinated to the carols in the book that it 
will carry real holiday delights into the hearts of unnum- 
bered children. In our childhood days, when Santa 
Claus was poor, we should have considered this little 
book a real treasure. Why shouldn’t advertisers learn 
to mix business and culture more frequently ? We thank 
the C. R. I. & P. Railway for this hopeful innovation. 


Tonra, Micu.—The following course of lectures are in 
process of delivery at Bayard’s Hall, by Rev. Joseph 
Wassall: “Courtship, Marriage and Wedded ;” “ Micros- 
copic Wonders of the Unseen ;” “Shakspeare, his Home 
and Dramas ;” “Paleontology and Pre-historic Man.” 
Tickets for the course, fifty cents. Admission to single 
lecture, fifteen cents. Weare inclined to think that just 
now Bro. Wassall is doing the most gospel-work for the 
money of any man in our Western field. We are very 
sure that were the facts known to the friends of our 
liberal cause, East and West, during these Christmas 
days of good will, his labora would be rewarded with 
some timely hire. 


-Lincoin, Ngs.—Rev, A. N. Alcott, who for several 
months has been diligently studying the Liberal position 
and the Unitarian fellowship, has determined, if the way 
can be opened, to cast in his lot with us, and to become 
one of the Unity team. With this purpose in view, he 
visited Lincoln, and preached there Dec. 18th. Found 
such hearty welcome that, we greatly hope the way will 
open for his permanent settlement there. But here, as 
in so many other cases, the deciding vote must be cast 
by the much criticized, but indispensible, American Uni- 
tarian Association, for without their help it will be- im- 
possible to make the start in this seventh University 
town of the West to be occupied by their help. 


REVERENCE RATHER THAN AMUSEMENT.—Dr. Vincent is 
known far and near’as one of the most persistent “Sun- 
day School men” in this country. A man who has done 
much towards introducing the lighter and more flippant 
methods into the Sunday-school ; it is gratifying to find 
a recognition of the soberer truth concerning the matter 
by this apostle of the sensational method in the Sunday 
School. In his lecture on “ That Boy,” an exchange tells 
us that— 

He argued the taking of children to church from the earliest years, 
for even though they could not understand all of the service, yet it 
inspired them with a reverence, which was needed, and which could 
hardly be gained elsewhere. If the child could not attend both the 
ehureti service and the Sunday School, the former was to be pre- 
ferred, as the children needed to learn reverence for sacred things 
and the higher law. 

Cuurcn Fairs.—This is the season of fairs, bazars 
and eating-tables among our churches. We hear of suc- 
cessful (?) ones being held by our societies at St. Paul, 
Cincinnati, Church of Unity, St. Louis, Davenport, and 
other places. Greater or less sums are put down as pro- 
fits in each case, which we hesitate to announce in Unity 
columns, because of our serious suspicion that the “ pro- 
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fits” are not all profitable, and for fear that others might 
be tempted to “go and do likewise.” Without discussing 
the matter at the present time, and with no reflections 
upon the doers or the things done, we must express the 
opinion that, as a rule, they’ have a tendency to befog 
the moral sense, to introduce unwholesome social com- 
plications, and to lead to vicious financiering. Let so- 
cieties beware of them ! ; \ 


Tue Cur Tuart Intoxicates.—Rev. J. R. Effinger, of 
Bloomington, recently preached, in the Unitarian Church 
of that place, a sermon on the “Causes and Cure of 
Drunkenness,” in which a trite subject is handled ina 
very fresh fashion. The discourse was printed entire in 
The Prohibitionist. We wish there were sufficient inter- 
est among our readers to procure and circulate large 
numbers of this discourse. He discovers the causes of 
inebriety to lie in the— 

“Grossness of organization, nervous {frritability and weak ness, heed- 
lessness in the formation of habits, and hereditary appetites; that the 
real source of thisevil is not chiefly in any outward circumstances | 
and temptations, but inheres in the imperfect organization of hu- 
man beings, and that its cure must be as radical] as the disease itseif, 
must come from physical, intellectual, and moral culture. 

Legislative enactments and special organizations are needed, just ! 
as the broken bone needs bandages and splints; but our main re- + 
liance must be upon the development of the soul, the upbuilding of 
the spiritual nature, the kindling of a tire within, which shall burn 
away pursues and sensuality, shall vitalize the moral will and: 
make it strong to resist and mighty toconquer.” : 

Tue SHELBYVILLE Crrcuit.—Two visits recently made | 
to this field has enabled us to meet on Sunday Bro. 
Douthit’s audiences at Mattoon and Shelbyville, and to 
sit in consultation one evening each with the official 
representatives of these two societies. Never before did 
we find so cheerful an outlook in Egypt. The long years 
of hard and apparently unremunerative work are finally 
beginning to bear fruit. Mattoon was never in so hope- 
ful a condition, and they will undoubtedly be able to ar- 
range with Mr. Douthit for a Sunday morning service 
throughout the next year, rendering him a fair compen- 
sation for the same; and Shelbyville friends are only un- 


happy with the misgiving that the Mattoon end of the 


work will become so large as to necessitate the transfer 
of their faithful pastor’s home to this place. They real- 
ize the danger, and are trying to avert it in a good, busi- 
ness way. 


Our Causs in St. Lours.—On the 16th ult., the Church 
of the Messiah was fittingly dedicated to the service of 
a Liberal, hopeful Gospel. Drs. Henry W. Bellows, W. 
G. Eliot, J. H. Foy, (Disciple,) and Messrs. Learned, 
Snyder and Jones taking part in the exercises, the ser- 
mon being preached by Dr. Bellows. His subject was 
Christianity and the Church. At the close of the exer- 
cises a generous collation followed. The attendance was 
very large, and the congratulations deservedly hearty, 
for this building is one of the very rare instances where 
the expensiveness is justified by the large return of 
beauty and cheerfulness. It is one of the very few 
costly churches which inspire one with a genial, home- 


like devotion. On Saturday evening a large number of 
the citizens of St. Louis paid their respects to Dr. Bel- 
lows and wife, at the residence of Col. Leighton. On the 
Sunday morning following, Dr. Bellows preached again 
to a large audience, at the Church of the Messiah; the 
Secretary of the Western Conference preaching at the 


Church of the Unity at the same time, and in the after- 
noon addressing the four hundred children assembled in 
the Mission Sunday School, over which our friend S.C. 
Udell presides so successfully. In the evening he 
preached in Mr. Snyder’s pulpit. St. Louis has great 
possibilities of usefulness. The obligations of our friends 
in that field are great, as their privileges are numerous. 


Tue LIVERMORE ANNIVERSARY.—The following letter 


explains itself, and exemplifies these lines: 
“Shall we always be youthful, and laughing and gay? 
e . * e 


“We want some new garlands for those we have shed, 
And these are white roses in place of the red.” 


SHEFFIELD, October 25, 1881. 
Dear President: 

What! only 70? And have done the work of 80! And euch a 
work! For, who are the saviors of men—who the regenerators of 
human souls more than the teachers? Iam sure it is the function 
of my own life to which I look back with most interest; mine in 
the pulpit, yoursin the school of theology; mine weekly, yours 
daily, and therefore the most thorough, pains-taking and patient. 
It is well that your pupils should gather around you to celebrate 
your birthday with “gold, frankincense and myrrh,” as the scrip- 
ture hath it. You have made the name of Meadville sound pleas- 
ant in our ears—you and the Huidekopers. I once saw, more 
than sixty years ago, the head of the family, in the company of 
Channing, who, by his treatment of him, and manner of speaking 
of him afterwards, made me feel always a special respect for his 
memory. The weight of towards ninety years upon my pen makes 
writing so much atask for me that I must finish, subscribing my- 
self, Affectionately yours, ORVILLE Dewey. 


Tue Sr. Locis Sewixa Scroot.—A visit fo the sewing 
school conducted by the ladies of the Church of the 
Messiah, in the Free Mission School, supported by Mr. 
Snyder's Society, during our recent visit to that city, so 
impressed us with its ‘ promise and potency,” that for 
the benefit of othera we secured from one of the officers 
of the society the following clear description of their 
methods, which we are glad to print: 


The plan on which the Sewing School is conducted is extremely 
simple, and has becn arrived at through the experience of what its 
necessities demanded, rather than by any deliberate organization. 
Inthe igs east a few ladies assumed the undertaking, one of these 
having charge of the preparation and arrangement of the work, and 
another one of the Executive Management of the school. These 
were assisted by a number of other ladies, several taking permanent 
classes and providing their own substitutes in case of absence, others 
coming in ovcasionally for a single afternoon. Eight or ten children 
is all that one poecn can properly attend to, although, for lack of 
teachers, more have often been assigned. Every child who comes is 
received until the limit is reached which we can accommodate. 
Each child on entering is assigned a place in a class,and given a 
calico-bag, in which to keep her work, on which her name is written, 
on a paper pasted on the outside, a thimble and needle, and a square 
of patchwork to begin with. Each class sits around a table on which 
the thread is placed in the center—one spool, or a coarse and finer 
spool, as they may require. Every scholar on entering commences 
with patchwork, and one of the first principles instilled is that poor 
work must be ripped out and done over, and there is no advance- 
ment except for merit. The work is always basted and pipers 
beforehand. In sewing the patchwork the overhand stitch {s taught, 
and attention is paid to threading the needle, holding the work prop- 
erly, learning to use a thimble, making a small neat knot in the 
thread, properly beginning and ending the work, pulling out the 
basting and rubbing the seam open, as well as making nice stitcbes. 
When they can do this pretty well, they hem a handkerchief made 
ofpercale. After this, another square of patchwork, which either by 
size, phere or colors, indicates that it is the second training on patch- 
work. Then comesa linen collar, overhanded together at the edges 
and trimmed with woven lace, making two sewings around the col- 
lar. When this is completed they go, temporarily, into the button- 
hole class, which is under the charge of one teacher all the time. 
Here every one who succeeds in mmAEING a button-hole in each end 
of her collar (and we never have a failure) receives haif a yard of 
pink, or red, or blue ribbon (as they choose), which is passed through 
the button-holes, and ties it. This being completed, she goes back to 
her regularclass, where she again sews a square of patch work, differ- 
ing from the last in size or color, indicating the third training in 
patchwork. (I may state here, these successive squares of patchwork 
are always kept in the bag, and being thus graded and arranged, al- 
ways show the real improvement made in learning to sew.) After 
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the third training on patchwork, comes an apron, either of light col- 
ored percale or cross-barred cambric. This, when done, requires 
them again, temporarily, to enter the button-hole class to complete 
the garment. After that, the fourth training on patchwork. Then 
comes a pair of drawers, made with hem and two tucks. Then fifth 
lesson on patchwork, which is followed by a chemise. Then sixth 
lesson on patchwork, followed by a white petticoat, made with hem 
and two tucks. We have never had aoyscholars go farther than this ; 
but we mci, fr teaching them cutting out and basting their own gar- 
ments, and have discussed the plan of having them bring their own 
ma ;, calico for a dress, or domestic for underwear. I might say 
a word with d to preparing and basting the work, which is all 
done out of the school. At first this was done by any one who chose 
to assist in it, but asthe school increased to its present limits—250 
scholars—it was found necessary to adopt some plan to insure that 
each kind of work was provided in proper quantities forthe day. Ac- 
cordingly a Supervisor was appointed for each kind of work, that js, 
one lady on patchwork, another on handkerchiefs, another on 
aprons, each one securing herown assistants. I may say that in our 
school no child has ever been idle a single minute for want of work 
being pre . The grading and arranging of the patchwork in a 
systematic manner isa very definite and agreeable feature; for in- 
stance, the first lesson includes all miscellaneous and nondescript 
pieces which may be contributed; the second is 1. r and more 
regular in shape and color; the third lesson contains alternate 
white squares; the fourth is red and black, and so on; and a square 
of patch work must be sewed between each piece of work. The school 
meets once a week for a session of two hours; every name is entered 
on the roll, which is called, and absences noted each day. At the 
close, each scholar sticks her needle securely into ber work, folds it 
up neatly, and puts it, together with her thimble, into her » Each 
teacher collects and fastens together the bags of her own class, and 
they are all put into a large bag or sack until next session, when they 
are distributed at the opening of the school. The articles, when fin- 
ished. are en to the children making them, and the material has 
neat a FOPP ied by voluntary contribution by the members of the 
arch. 


Gonferences. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committce of the Western Unitarian 
Conference held a meeting at the Channing Club Room, 
40 Madison Street, Chicago, Rev. Brooke Herford in the 
chair. Present—Revs. Brooke Herford, J.T. Sunderland, 
G. E. Gordon, J. Ll. Jones, and Miss F. L. Roberts. Mr. 
Joseph Shippen, of St. Louis, was present by invitation, 
and took part in the meeting. The Committee on Incor- 
poration being absent, reported through Mr. Jones that 
they had arrived at the general plan, and asked further 
time. The subject, however, was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and the following resolution was made by Mr. 
Gordon : 

Rezolved, That the Committee on ;Corporation be requested to pre- 
sent a form of Corporation and By-laws, at the next meeting. 

Amendment made by Mr. Jones to add the name of 
Mr. Joseph Shippen to the Committee. Report of Com- 
mittee on Year Book, appointed at last meeting, was 
made by Mr. Jones, recommending postponement of 
action for one year, hoping that steps may be taken that 
will secure the publication, by some secular publishing 
house, of an annual that will fully represent the Unita- 
rian movement in America. . 

The Treasurer reported that be had been making ap- 
peals, but was still behind. Had received $500 since last 
siting 

The Secretary reported that since last meeting of the 
Committee he had visited East Saginaw, Mich. ; Law- 
rence, Kas.; Keokuk, Iowa; Nora, where he organized 
a society ; Quincy; Tremont, where they have a small 
society and church, started by Mr. Howland years ago ; 
Mattoon and Shelbyville, Ill. He also reported the ordi- 
nation of Kristofer Janson, at Chicago, and his purpose 
to work among the Scandinavians of the Northwest ; 
also the organization of the Minneapolis Society, and of 
Mr. Simmons’ settlement over it. Rey. Mr. Wasaall is 
doing a noble work in Ionia, and is giving part of his 
time to Kalamazoo. Rev. Enoch Powell will soon go to 
pepadrepe under the auspices of the A. U. A. Rev. Mr. 
Alcott, of Fredericksburg, Ohio, had gone to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and Lincoln, Nebraska, to look over the 
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ground with a view to settlement. Mr. Crooker accepts 
the call to Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Sunderland reported the activities of Michigan. 
The foundation of the Ann Arbor church is up, and will 
be covered over for the winter. Work to be commenced 
again in the spring. The Detroit Society is flourishing 
finely under the ministry of Mr. Forbush. Rev. Row- 
land Conner is preaching to large congregations at East 
Saginaw. 

The Secretary will give the next two months to the 
work in Ohio, except a week or two in the early part of 
January, which he spends in Michigan. 

The report of the Committee on Corporation, and the 
programme for the next annual meeting, will be the 
special order of business of the next meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Meeting adjourned to the 24th of January. 

F. L. Roserts, Secretary. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the W. W. 
U. C. was held, pursuant to adjournment, at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 40 Madison Street, Chicago, on the 14th 
day of December, 1881, at two o’clock p.m. Present— 
Mra. J.C, Hilton, Mrs. Chester Covell, Mrs. S.C. Ll. Jones, 
Miss F, L. Roberts and Mrs. F. B. Cpok. Rev. Jenk. Ll. 
Jones was also present by invitation. Minutes of pre- 
ceding meeting read and approved. Communications 
were received from the President, Mrs. E. R. Sunderland ; 
from State Directors, Mrs. C. H. Clark, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Mrs. G. W. Cutter, Buffalo, N.Y.; and Mrs. C. T. Cole, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Treasurer made a gratifying report 
of the financial condition of the Conference—“ out of 
debt.” At the preceding meeting Mrs. Jones was appoint- 
ed to prepare a suitable form for the organiza- 
tion of local societies, which was presented at this 
meeting, in printed form, containing a mode for a-.con- 
stitution and hints on “ How to Organize; and What to 
Do when Organized.” The following motions were of- 
fered and adopted: That the very comprehensive and 
satisfactory report of Mrs. Jones be accepted; and that 
copies be sent to every State Director for full and general 
distribution. A consultation followed, which resulted 
in the determination of the Committee to reach as 
many of the ladies as possible in the organized towns of 
the West with the circular “ How to Organize,” and 
“ Unity Prospectus for 1882.” To encourage them to hold 
meetings and sustain lectures, and, as far as pee to 
facilitate the work of the Secretary of the W. U.C., 
aiding him in making his engagements. The special 
order for the next meeting of the Committee will be 

reparation to the Annual Conference, to be held in 
leveland. Adjourned, subject to the call of the chair. 
, F. B. Cook, Secretary. 


Tue HeatsEn (?) CoincE!—The British Government 
has fostered the opium traffic to such an extent that the 
preent annual revenue on this article delivered at 

hinese ports is, it is stated, nearly thirty-five million 
dollars. The statesmen of China, seeing the ruinous 
effects of this drug, have done what they could to dis- 
courage its use. The Chinese government has suppressed 
opium dens, and issued proclamations appealing to the 
people to have nothing to do with the vile stuff. The 
importation of opium would be prohibited at once, if 
this were possible without a war with England, whose 
statesmen, although they are fully aware of the dis- 
astrous effects of the traffic on the Chinese, are unwill- 
ing to deprive the British government of the enormous 
revenue derived from it.— The Index. 
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The Dtudy Table. 


AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
re Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Garfield memorial number of the Century has 
called for a second edition of 9,000 copies.——The Inde- 
pendent wisely suggests that the Old Testament revision, 
after it comes from the hands of the scholars, should be 
revised by a committee of poets and literary men, in 
order to correct the over-niceties of their precision — 
A new portrait of Martin Luther, of high artistic value, 
has been found.— Appleton’s Journal has ceased to be. 
——Appleton’s Literary Bulletin begins its existence, a 
comely eight-page monthly. devoted to literary criticism, 
It promises well, is finely printed, and thoughtfully 
written, with subscription price of only fifty cents 

er annum.—The new catalogue of the Houghton, 

iffin & Co. house, for 1882, in addition to being 
a list of solid and valuable books, is a work of art, 
pleasing to the eye of any one that likes to look at 
good printing ; and it contuins fine portraits of Aldrich, 

ans Christian Andersen, Bjornsun, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Holmes, Howells, Longfellow, Lowell, Lord 
Lytton, Mrs. S:owe, Tennyson, Warner and Whittier. 
Furnished free, on application, by the Colegrove Book Co. 
of this city———James Freemin Clarke is to deliver a 
course of twelve lectures on “Comparative Fheology on 
the Ethnic Religion’,” before the Lowell Institute, next 
February. Together, these will form the second part of 
his work, “Ten Great Religions.” 


THR Story oF CHIEF JosgPH. By Martha Percy Lowe. Illustrated. 
D. Lothrop & Co. f m 


This story is another welcome addition to American 
literature in its portrayal of Indian life and suffering. 
The simplicity of the language heightens the effect ofthe 
tale; and within, our consciences know the “ Et tu 
Brute” cry, as we feel that the application of republican 
doctrine lays the burden and shame of our country’s 
deeds upon every individual alike. Mrs. Lowe, by her 
embodiment of the story of the Nez Perces in perma- 
nent and poetic form, has helped the red man’s cause. 

K. G. W. 


Heirs To Devout Livine. Compiled by M'ss J. Dewey. Lock- 
~wood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 251. $1.25. 


This is a plainer form of a little book published several 
years ago in a very handsome dress, with a preface by 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. The preface is retained in this 
edition, which is also a very neat, pretty-looking book, 
appropriate as a gift-book. It is a collection of treasures 
from the religious thought of the world, compiled with 
fine and sympathetic taste. The selections are helpful 
and true to the longings of the devout heart everywhere. 
Many of them are old favorites that are garnered in the 
little cherished gleanings of almost every portfolio, and 
are all the more welcome because so familiar. The sub- 
jects are well classified, and there is an index of authors. 

F.L. R. 


A Stupy OF THE PENTATECCH. For 
Stebbins, D.D. Boston: Geo, H. Ellis. 
Book Co., Chicago. $1.25. 


In reviewing Robertson Smith’s “Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church,” in a former number of Uniry, we 
said that it was the “latest example of the attempt to 


popular Teading. By R. P. 
or sale by the Colegrove 
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put new wine into old bottles.” Of the essay of Dr. Steb- - 
bins it may be said that it is a strenuous endeavor to 
show that there is no new wine, that the historic criti- 
cism of the last quarter of a century has no solid founda- 
tion, that Ewald and Kuenen, and Knappert and Smith, 
and their co-workers, have been tyros and blunderers, if 
not worse. Some may grow impatient at the restatement 
of the old argument in the old form which has been so 
long familiar, and may feel a little indignant at the al- 
;most brusque way in which the careful conclusions of 
scholars of world-wide reputation are brushed aside as 
hardly worthy serious attention. To one, however, the 
reading of this little book has given much pleasure, for 
it has called up a charming picture of an old, low-eaved 
| recitation room, near whose open window stood an apple- 
tree, on which eometimes blossoms waved or fruit hung, 
and sometimes the wild pigeons lit; and of the hours 
passed with genial fellow-students listening to these 
same statements, nearly a generation ago. The words 
sound as familiar and as soothing as an old lullaby, and 
probably it is our misfortune that the years of thought 
and study which stretch between this day and that dis- 
tant one, have compelled us to believe that they have as 
little foundation in fact. 

Dr. Stebbins divides his work into two sections. First 
comes a scathing criticism of Kuenen’s ‘‘ Religion of 
Israel,” occupying some seventy pages, which sets out to 
show the “radical defect and failure of the ideas of the 
whole Dutch school concerning the origin and develop- 
ment of that religion. Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about this review is the peculiar style in which it 
is written, which, however popular in former days, is not 
now regarded as gracing a scholarly discussion. Kuenen 
being disposed of, Dr. S. “girds himself” for his main 
task, which is to show that the Hebrew law, both civil 
and Levitical, originated “in the ancient days in Horeb,” 
and that its “author was Moses, the man of God.” He 
essays to prove this by the historical argument, citing 
various references to the law in the poetical and historical 
books of the Old Testament, and by the internal evi- 
dence of style, contents, coincidences, etc. That he suc- 
ceeds in his attempt will, we think, be hardly conceded 
by any one who is familiar with the processes and con- 
clusions of that historical method which he is assailing. 
Space does not permit any detailed consideration of the 
argument of this book; nor is it necessary. The whole 
subject has been gone over so many times, and the doubt 
of the validity of the old conclusions has become so 
deep-seated, that this book, with its positive dogmatism, 
will cause amusement more often than conviction. Dr. 
S. presents two alternatives: either Moses wrote the law 
(he speaks of the “ Mosaic autograph copy !”), or else it is 
a base “forgery,” and he rings all the changes on this 
later word. But is it not possible that the law is a 
growth? The original “ten words” may date back to 
the earliest days. As some kind of settled life grew up 
in the new land, new regulations springing out of ita 
necessities would be formulated, and these at length 
would be committed to writing by some later writer, or 
perhaps priest or prophet. After the temple was built, a 
body of ecclesiastical regulations would grow up in the 
same way. Perhaps these were first collected in that 
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Deuteronomy which, notwithstanding Dr. S.’s objections, 
may have been indited by King Josiah’s priests. And 
after the return from the captivity, the same elaborate 
regulations and ritual which grew about the second tem- 
ple may have been formulated into a code by the much 
talked of Ezra. Now, if the law grew in this slow way, 
the early reference to it is explained. Each writer 
means by the law the body of regulations which existed 
in his own day, but it by no means follows that all refer 
to exactly the same body of regulations. Nor is it fair 
to accuse the scribes, who reduce to regular form the old 
customs and regulations and ceremonies which they find 
existing, and which, perhaps, they really thought might 
have originated with Moses, with forgery. 

James Freeman Clarke said to the writer, more than 
twenty-five years ago, “Ina quarter of a century the 
more advanced orthodox churches will stand where 
Unitarianism stands to-day. If we do not go forward we 
shall be left behind.” This book well illustrates that 
remark. When its author was at the head of the Mead- 
ville Theological School this kind of criticism was re- 
garded by some as almost too radical and destru:tive; 
now the Baptists and the Presbyterians have swept so 
far beyond it as to leave it out of sight. Nor will the 
tide reverse its direction. Dr. Stebbins criticises the 
Dutch school as though it stood alone and had “ mis- 
taken an eddy for the main current.” But Prof. Toy 
says, ‘‘ This theory,” of the slow historical formation of 
the pentateuch, “is no matter of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy, all echolars agree about it.” T. BB. 


THE Portrait oF a Lapy. By Henry James, Jr. ‘Hou hton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1882. pp. 52v. $2.00. . 


Of the “ Portrait of a Lady,” weare told that the whole 
of the first edition was sold on the day of publication. 
Thus eagerly did several hundreds of people rush into 
disappointment. For it is certain that no one can read 
the book without disappointment. Oné takes up the 
handsomely-bound volume with some anticipation, finds 
its earlier chapters attractive with many of Mr. James’ 
familiar graces, reads four hundred pages with interest, 
and often with admiration, after that begins to be bored, 
and suddenly, on the five hundred and twentieth page, 
in the midst of an unfinished conversation, comes across 
the words, “ The End.” One involuntarily turns over the 
blank leaf following, to see if there be not some mistake, 
being quite unprepared for anything savoring so strongly 
of the advertisements of the sensational story paper, 
which lead the reader to some interesting crisis only to 
say: “ The remainder of this story will be found in the 
—. For sale by—.” 

We complain of such treatment as this, because when 
so skillful an artist as Mr. James undertakes to paint a 
portrait, we have a right to expect one of just propor- 
tions; and we complain the more because the size of the 
canvags, the tone and color, seemed to promise this as the 
author’s masterpiece. 

And such it is, in some respects; for, after all, it is 
rather of the setting and surroundings than of the pic- 
ture itself that we complain. The “ Lady” herself is far 

more satisfying than any of Mr. James’ previous ladies, 
Indeed, we are better content to acccept Isabel Areher as 


a typical American girl than any which he or any other 
has thus far furnished us. She is more clever and of 
quicker perceptions than The Lady of the Aroostook, 
more delicate and refined than Daisy Miller, less of a 
barbarian than Octavia Bassett, and of superior social 
position and advantages to any of these. Transplanted, 
like the rest of this sisterhood, to foreign soil, she charms 
without shocking. Losing nothing of her native frank- 
ness, independence and unconventionality, she still has 
the ready tact to adapt herself to the requirements of 
European society. It is with her experiences in this 
society that the book concerns itself. She finds herself . 
much at home at Gardencourt, her uncle’s country 
house, forty miles from London, on the Thames. A loyal 
champion of her own country, she is not blind to Eng- 
land’s charms. “The quality of this small, ripe country 
seemed as sweet to her as the taste of an October pear.” 

Both at Gardencourt and afterwards in Florence, she 
is sought with much love and admiration. But Isabel] 
Archer was a very young person of many theories. “Of 
course, among her theories she was not without a collec- 
tion of opinions on the subject of marriage. The first on 
the list was a conviction that it was very vulgar to think 
too much about it. From lapsing into a state of eager- 
ness on this point, she earnestly prayed that she might 
be delivered ; she held that a woman ought to be able to 
make up her life in single blessedness, and that it was 
perfectly possible to be happy without the society of a 
more or less coarse-minded person of another sex. The 
girl’s prayer was very sufficiently answered ; something 
pure and proud that there was in her—something cold 
and stiff, an unappreciated suitor, with a taste for analy- 
sis, might‘have called it—had hitherto kept her from 
any great vanity of conjecture on the subject of possible 
husbands. Few of the men che saw seemed worth an 
expenditure of imagination, and it made her smile to 
think that one of them should present himself as an in- 
centive to hope and a reward of patience. Deep in her 
soul—it was the deepest thing there—lay a belief that if 
a certain light should dawn, she could give herself com- 
pletely ; but the image on the whole was too formiduble 
to be attractive.” Where can one find a more exact and 
subtle understanding of the feelings of a self-reliant and 
happily-placed young woman of twenty ? 

Accordingly she refuses the excellent Lord Warburton, 
with an income of a hundred thousand a year, owner of 
fifty thousand acres of English soil, and a seat in Parlia- 
ment, because “he failed to correspond to any vision of 
happiness that she had hitherto entertained, or was now 
capable of entertaing.” Also Caspar Goodwood, who 
crossed the seas to come to her, a clever young man, pro- 
prietor of certain Massachusetts cotton mills, and him- 
self the inventor of an improvement in cotton-spinning. 
But she “cared nothing for his cotton-mill, and the 
Goodwood patent left her imagination absolutely cold.” 

It ia in Florence that she finally meets one who does 
appeal to her exuberant imagination, Gilbert Osmond, 
an artist widower of exqnisite taste and delicate sensi- 
bilities, who seemed to her “to live by himself in a 
serene, impersonal way, thinking about art and beauty 
and history. * * * * It was wonderfully character- 
istic of her that she invented a fine theory about Gilbert 
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Ormond, and loved him not for what he really possesred, 
but for his very poverties dressed out as honors.” He 
seemed to her the noblest of men; in reality he was a 
cold, calculating, selfish, conventional dillettante. 

They were married, and it was an awful life. She dis- 
covered her husband’s real nature in all its selfish nar- 
rowness. He, too, was discontented with her. To him 
it was unpardonable that “her sentiments were worthy 
of a radical newspaper, or of a Unitarian preacher. The 
real offence, as she ultimately perceived, was her having 
a mind of her own at all. Her mind was to be his—at- 
tached to his own—like a small garden plot to a deer- 
park.” 

It was a sad awakening from bright dreams; she knew 
that she had thrown away her life. Because of her very 
virtues her husband hated her. What was it all coming 
to? What would he do? What ought she todo? These 
are the questions she finds herself unable to answer. 
Neither does Mr. James answer them ; perhaps because 
no answer is possible. A. B. MC M. 


The Wlnity Glaub. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Suggestions for Club Study. 


I. THE POET LOWELL. 


(1). “Etmwoop” anp tHE Port at Home; as de- 
scribed by friends. 

Conversation—Your impression of the man? Of his 
face? Do poets have any rights of privacy which the 
public is bound to respect? Many glimpses of the boy 
Lowell in his poems,—can you find any? What sort of 
boy was he? 

(2). Tue Home In THE Poet. 

My Love. Love. Song (‘O. Moonlight”). Sonnets 
I. WI. VII. IX. X. XIII. XXVIL L’Envoi, afier 
Sonnets (opening and close).—First Snow-Fall. Change- 
ling. She Came and Went. The Dead Houce. Indian 
Summer Reverie (close).—Nightingale in the Study. In- 
troduction to Fable for Critics (“ Once snug.”) Winter 
Evening Hymn to my Fire. 


. 


Conversation.—Recall the poems of Longfellow’s home, 


close by .Lowell’s ‘ Home” asa source of poetry,—why 
is it? Has it long been so? 


(3). Lowett’s Ipgat or THE Port. 

The Poet's Themes: L’Envoi, after Sonnets. L’Envoi to 
the Muse. Under the Willows (O, Benediction.” “ My- 
self was lost.”) In the Twilight. Gold Egg. Finding 
of Lyre, Invita Minerva, Sonnet XXV. Foot-Puth. 


The Poet's Mission: Ode. Fable for Critics (near 
close,—“‘ My Friends.”) Sonnets XIV-XIX. Ghost- 
Seer (“ Who is he?”) Incident in R. R. Car. Singing 
Leaves. Shepherd of King Admetus, 


a 


The Port Confessing: Fable for critics (“There is 
Lowell.”) Hosea Biglow to the Editor (Opening), Sun- 
thin’ in the Pastoral Line (opening). ToC. E. Norton. ! 


Familiar Epistle to a Friend. Fancy’s Casuistry. Ode 
to Happiness. 

Conversation.—Compare with Longfellow’s “ Ideal.” 
The “Armada of Chips,’—where have you heretofore 
ranked Lowell among our poets? Can you follow his 
“ Foot-Path,”—what does it mean? 


II. LOWELL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


(Make this a picture-meeting. Have photographs to 
illustrate the whole “Fable.” Cast the chief figures of 
the gallery,—a portrait or two toa reader. Have ready 
some one or two best words from each man to go with 
his portrait). : 

(1). Wasuincton (Under Old Elm, V-VII.) Lixcoutw 
(Commemoration Ode, VI.) 

(2). W. L. Garrison (To W. L. G.) Wenpewu Part- 
Lips (Sonnet XXIII.) Dr. Caannina (Elegy.) 

(3). H. W. Loxcretitow (To H. W. L., and Fable.) 
Bryant (On Board the ’76, and Fable). Agassiz (in At- 
lantic Magazine for May, 1874.) 

(4). Ports anp Essayists or AMERICA; the twenty-odd 
portraits in Fable for Critics and “ Agassiz” and “ Studies 
for Two Heads.” 

(5). Tu Critic (opening of Fable.) 

Conversation.—Criticize our critic.—bhow far does Low- 
ell speak your judgment? What portraits, if any, are 
flattered? What unfair? How do you like such serv. 
ing upof neighbors? And they,—were there any “ owls”’ 
in the pie? Is Lowell unduly disrespectful to the 
“Critic,” and to the public as critic? Compare Byron’s 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 


‘III. POEMS OF NATURE. 


(1). CamBripGE 1n LowE.u. 

Indian Summer Reverie. An Invitation. Under the 
Willows (parts.) Midnight. Beaver Brook. Biglow 
Papers. (The Village School in Introduction.) Under 
the Old Elm (I, II.) 

Conversation.—Is Cambridge a mere “locality?” Why 
are we all poets over the childhood’s home? 

(2). Tue Seasons. 

Vision of Sir Launfal (Preludes.) Sunthin’ in the 
Pastoral Line (I, country-born.”) Under the Willows 
(opening.) Indian Summer Reverie. Cathedral (“One 
Spring.”) Hosea Biglow to the Editor. (Series 2, X.) 
Sonnet XXII. Al Fresco. Summer Storm. 


Conversation.—In which month is Lowell happiest ? 
And you? 

(3). TREES, FLowErs AND Birps. 

Under the Willows (“I care not.”) Al Fresco. Foun- 
tain of Youth. To a Pine Tree. A Mood. Tre Oak. 
The Birch Tree. To the Dandelion. Song (“ Violet.”) 
Cathedral (‘No rose.”) Sonnet XXV. With a Pressed 
Flower.—Many trees, flowers and birds in “ Sunthin’ in 
a Pastoral Line” and “ Indian Summer Reverie.” Find 
the “ bobolinks ” in each of these, and “ Under the Wil- 
lows;” and Lowell’s “robin” in the “Footpath,” the 
“ Dandelion,” the “ Cathedral,” and elsewhere. Find the 
“neste” in the Familiar Epistle and Sir Launfal. 


UN 


Conrersatson.— Ruskin says that the love of flowers be- 
longs to an inferior order of mind; and the love of 
trees, too, Mr. Ruskin? Have Americans, especially 
western Americans, a genuine love of trees? Do you 
understand “ Myself was lost” (in “ Under the Willows”) 
and “In the Twilight?” What famous bird and flower- 
poems by other poets? 


(4). Sea anp Movntarn. 

Pictures from Appledore. Sea Weed. Sonnet XIV. 
A Mood. 

Cmversation.—No mountain-poems, but some fine 
mountain glimpses in Lowell, e. g.,in the “ Cathedral ;” 
can you find others? Sea or mountain,—which has 
given the most to poetry? Which gives most poetry to 
you? Whose eyes see most of Nature's outside and in- 
side,— Lowell’s or Longfellow’s? 


IV. LEGENDS. 


(1). Tax Rounp Taste anv THE Hoty Gran. 

Concersation.—Is it the history in it that gives value 
toalegend? What if the “Round Table” be a fable? 
Have you read Tennyson's “Sir Galahad” and “ Holy 
Grail ” 

(2). Tare Vieron or 81k LAUNFAL. 

(Read the whole poem, one person taking the two 
“ preludes,” another the “parts.” If possible, have the 
preludes interpreted in music also.) 7 

Conversation.—The secret of this poem’s fascination? 
The finest passage in it? Can you imagine the whole 
poem in music? Can you trace the “auroral flushes” 
throngh the first prelude? Which four lines hold the 
heart of the teaching? Tell about the new “ Associated 
Charities” founded on this principle,—the poetry sys- 
tematized in practice. 

(3). Ssorrer LEGENDs. 

Mahmood. Yussouf. Dara. Ambrose. Rheecus. In- 
cident at Hamburg Fire. 

Conrersation.—Re-name the last five poems according 
to subjects ; exchange the lists and read. 


Vv. POEMS OF ANTI-SLAVERY. 


(1). ANNEXATION oF Texas, AND Mexican War. 

Biglow Papers (Series 1, II, VIII.) The Present Crisis. 
To W. L. Garrison. Wendell Phillips (Sonnet XXIII.) | 
Stanzas on Freedom. : 

Conversation.—Lowell’s early anti-slavery zeal; the’ 
anti-slavery circle. 

(2). MassacHusetrs Po.itics oF THE Tivk. 

Biglow Papers (Series 1, III, IV.) To John G. Palfrey. 

Conversation.— Our country, right or wrong!” 

(3). “ Depate in THE Sennit” on SLAVERY. 

Biglow Papers (Series 1, V. Series 2, III, VI, close.) 
On the Capture of Fugitive Slaves, Anti-Apis. Inter. 
view with Miles Standish. 

Conversation.—The Constitution and the “ Higher Law.” 
Anti-slavery as a source of poetry ; did it produce much 
that will live? Who are its poets? Who is the poet of 
Anti-Slavery,—Lowell oc Whittier 7 
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VI. “THE BIGLOW PAPERS.” 


(1). Hosea Bictow, tHe YANKEE,—his Character, his 
Dialect, and his “ Courtin’.” 

Introductions to both Series. The Courtin’. 

Conversation.—Did you ever see Hosea ? or Birdofredum 
Sawin, Eeq.? or Rev. Homer Wilbur, A.M.? Is Lowell 
fair to Yankee character? The peculiarities of Yankee 
humor? Why can’t the English understand it? Lowell 
guesses we Americans are an imaginative people,—are 
we? “Vulgarisms are often only poetry in the egg.” 


“Vulgarity is in the thought and not in the word.” — 


“ Slang is always vulgar,—because affected.” 

(2). “ Mason anp Suipe.u:” “Jerr. Davis’ MESSAGE.” 

Biglow Papers (Series 2, II, IV.) : 

Conversation.—The true inwardness of England’s un- 
friendliness to the North in the war. 

(3). “ H. B’s Speech in Marca Mertinc” on Recon- 
STRUCTION. 

Biglow Papers (Series 2, XI and VI, close.) 

Conversation—Which series of the Biglow Papersis the 
brighter? Which paper the wittiest?. The tenderest? 
How much does the dialect add,—suppose they had been 
written “long-tailed” ? Isit wit or humor that brightens 
them?, Is satire a good weapon for a good cause to use? 
Will the Biglow Papers live ? 


VII. “THE COMMEMORATION ODE.” 


(Reserve this meeting, if possible, for Decoration Week. 
Bring other Memorial Poems of the War to read.) 

(1). LowE u's Sotpier-Kin. 

“T write of one, 
While with dim eves I think of three; 
Who weeps not others fair und brave as he?” 

Memorize Positum. Biglow Papers (Series 2, X.) 

(2). Harvarp HeErogs. 

“ But these, our brothers, fought for her, 
At life's dear peril wrought for her, 
Soioved her that they died for her.” 

Commemoration Ode (II, III, V, VIII, TX.) 

(3). “Our Martyr-Culer.” 

“The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man.” 

Commemoration Que (VI), 

(4). Our Country Saven. 

“ Be proud! forshe is saved, and all have helped to save her!” 

Commemoration Ode (XI, XII.) 

Converantion.—The best Memorial and Communion 
Services. The best “Soldier’s Monument.” Did the 
War produce much noble poetry? Is this the ‘Com- 
memoration Ole?” Its place in American poetry ? 


VIII. LOWELL AS POET OF OUR HISTORY. 


(1). Discoversrs. 

Voyage to Vinland (IE-IIL.) Columbus. 

(2). ForsraTHEre, 

Ode for July 4, 1876. (IV. 1,2.) Interview with Miles 
Standish. Introduction to Biglow Papers (Series 1.) 

(3). MEN oF ’76. ~ 

Concord Ode (V. VI. VIL.) Lines on the English Sol- 
diers’ Graves at Concord. Under the Old Elin (III. 1, 2.) 


Ode for July 4, 1876 (I. 3.) 
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(4). THe Nation, 1783-1861. 


Under the Old Elm (IV. 1, 2, “Country” and “ Na- 
tion.”) L’Envoi, after Sonnets (“Our country hath a 
gospel.”) Ode for July 4, 1876 (II. 1.) Cathedral (‘‘ De- 
mocracy a Titan.”) Present Crisis, etc. 


(5). Crvit War, 1861-1865. 


Ode for July 4, 1876 (I. 1.) Washers of the Shroud. 
On Board the '76. Commemoration Ode (XI. XII.) 


(6.) REgcoNsTRUCTION. 


Ode for July 4, 1876, (III. 2), and Concord Ode (IX.) ' 
and Sonnet introductory to “Three Memorial Poems:” 
(these references all on the theme, “ Degenerate.”) Ca- 
thedral. (“Shall not that Western Goth.”) Concord Ode 
(X. “Away, ungrateful doubt.) Ode for July 4, 1876. 
(IV. 3. “God of our fathers.”) 


Conversation.—Lowell’s opinion of the Puritans: what: 
other references to the Forefathers in his poems? His 
fears and hopes for the “ Western giant course,”—do we | 
share them? His “bitter mirth” over “the Land of 
Broken Promise,”—is this the prophet’s faith fulness,—a 
what? Compare with Longfellow as poet of our history. | 
Is Lowell the Patriot-Poet of our elder six? 


THE RELIGION OF LOWELL, 
(1.) Gop in Naturg, May, History. 


A Parable. Sonnet XXV. Sea-Weed. Sonnets XIV. 
XV. Familiar Epistle (“As blind Nestlings.”) Si De- 
scendero. New Year’s Eve. Cathedral (“Man cannot 
be.” “O Power.”) The Miner. Ode for July 4, 1876, 
(close.) 


Conversation.—-Is this the recognition of Love, of Law, 
or of something that is both? Should you calla mind 
like Lowell’s brimful, or scant, of God? What does the 
“Miner” mean? The noblest poem or passage in those 
named above? 


(2.) FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN RELIGION. 


Cathedral. (1. The Ancient Faith,—“ I entered.” 2. 
The Doubt of To-day,—“’ Tis irrecoverable.” 3, Faith 
of the Future,—‘‘Say it is drift” to “ Emblem over all.”) 
Mahmood the Image Breaker. Rhcecus (opening.) Bib- | 
liolatres. Ambrose. Godminster Chimes. 


Conversation.—“ Radical by intellect, conservative by 
feeling,’—is Lowell’s combination desirable or danger- 
ous? What think you of the “Western Goth’s” re- 
ligion? 

(3.) Truta anp Freepom: Tue HicHer Law: Crar- 
ACTER. 


’ Sonnets VI. XI. XII. Glance behind the Curtain. 
(“Truth only needs.” “Let us speak plain.”) Son- 
nets XIV. XIX. Present Crisis. On Capture of Fu- 
gitive Slaves. Anti-Apis. Villa Franca. Parting of the 
Ways. Extreme Unction. Longing. Voyage to Vin- 
land, I. II. Columbus. 


Conversation. —The serenity of Longfellow, the chal- 
lenge of Lowell,—which helps us most? Is not faith in 


the “ Higher Law,” in itself “opticisim?’ The most 
stirring poem or passage named above? 


| (4.) Brotnernoop. 


Christ’s Images. The Search. A Contrast. Vision of 
Sir Launfal. Ghost-Seer. All-Saints. Masaccio. Si 
Descendero. Darkened Mind. Incident in R. R. Car. 
| Beaver Brook. Under the Willows (Tramps and Road- 
| Menders.) 


Conversation.—Note the variety and subtileness of his 


“sympathy. Why isa poet likely to outrun others in his 
sympathy, and comeshort of others in practical service ? 


(5.) Tue Immortay Lire. 
Questioning.—After the Burial. Wind-Harp. 


Trust.—First Snow-Fall. Requiem. Changeling. On 
Death of a Friend’s Child. Palinode. Agassiz (V. VI.) 


“ Beautiful Evermore !’—Dr. Channing. Commemora- 
tion Ode (VIII. 1X.) Memorize Positum. 


Conversation.—Does questioning, or its absence, imply 
the larger and more sensitive nature? In what sense 
has Lowell a “sceptic’s” mind? The deepest, tenderest 


, poem above ? 


X. THE LOWELL POT-POURRI. 


(Each member to bring a copy of the Poems, and writ- 
ten answers to the first five questions.) 


(1.) Which, to you, is Lowell’s best long, which his best 


‘ short, poem ? 


(2.) The Noblest Passage in the “ Comemmoration Ode ?” 
(3.) Three Noblest Passages Elsewhere ? 

(4.) Three Wittiest Things in the “ Biglow Papers ?” 

(5.) Six Quotations that Ought to be Familiar ? 


Conversation.—Are there, or are there not, two distinct 
Lowells,—a younger, and an older, poet? If there are, 
how describe the difference? How account for it? The 
two watchwords of his youth,—are they his watchwords 
still? Does Lowell’s preaching clog his poetry, as he 
hints in “ Fable for Critics ?” Is he an artist in his work- 
ing of word and phrase? Can you instance repetitions 


of figure or thought? Does this repetition show him 


more or less the artist? 

The characterizing word for each of the six elder 
American poets? Where now, after this study, does 
Lowell rank to you among them? Is he more or less to 
you than before? Is hea popular poet? Will he grow 
or lose in popularity ? 


“For tHe Gret Witnout THE GIvER 18 Barg.”—Mone 
is only the servant of man, in conveying the “compli- 
ments of the season;” and it is the friend, not the ser- 
vant, that one wishes to hear from. It isthe personality, 
the individual taste, the direct and discriminating con- 


sideration shown ina gift, which make it to differ from 


something ordered at the store or bought for one’s self 
ofa peddler. In this view of it, a carefully chosen book, 
a little keepsake capable of gathering to itself happy as- 
sociations of the season, or even a bunch of flowers, with 
a cheery line of honest sentiment, may be of more value 
than the richest conventional present. _Love conse- 
crates its gifts, be they humble or costly. It is only in- 
difference or forgetfulness that hurts; and it costs 80 
little to remember !—Christian Register. 
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WORLDLY PLACE. 


Even in a palace, life may be led well! 

&o spuke the imperial sage, purest of men, 

Marcus Aurelius. But the stifling den 

Of common life, where, crowded up pell-mell, 

Our treedom tor a litle bread we mi 

And drudge under some fuolish master’s ken, 

Who rates us if we peer outside our aed 

Matched with a palace, is not this @ hell? 

Eun ina palace! On his truth sincere 

Who spake these words, no shadow ever came; 

And when my ill-schooled spirit is aflame 

Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 

Tl stop and say: “There were no succor here! 

‘Ihe aids to noble life are all within.” 
—Matthew Arnold. 


A Mussina Linx.—Ministers should be careful when 
they request the choir to omit a stanza of a hymn to see 
how the detached parts will fittogether. A certain min- 
ister, after saying, “Omit the second verse,” was sur- 
prised to hear the hymn sung as follows :— 

When thon, my righteous Judge, shalt come 
To take thy racsomed people home, 
Shall Lamonyg thei stand? 
Shall such a worthiess worm as I, 
Who sometimes am afraid to die, 
Be touud at thy right hand? 


O Lord, prevent,it by thy grace, etc. 
—Advance. 


“ NoT WHAT WE ARE, BUT WHAT WE HOPE I8 BEST.”’—It 
was very subtle wisdom in the author of the Pilgrim's 
Progress to picture the most terrible foe of the Christian 
life in the person of Giant Despuir, who is the mightiest 


enemy that Christian meets all the way from the City of | 


Destruction to the Celestial City. And what does it 
mean? Simply that when dexpair, hopelessness, has 
taken possession of the heart of man, there is nothing 
left for him to do but to die. 

Ruin, and only ruin, stares him in the face. Despair 
therefure may be carried to a destructive degree. We 
should remember the mistakes of yesterday, not by sit- 
ting down with mournful face and broken heart and 
wailing out our life over them; we should remember 
thew only as motives and mainsprings for some grander 
deed to-morrow, remembering the mistake, so as not to 
coumit it a second time. Remorse, the fear of punish- 
ment, the fear of evil results; these are valuable only as 


they become motive forces determining what we shail | 


do next.—M. J. Savage, Unity Pulpit. 


Wantep.—There isa great demand from the churches 
of to-day for pastors whu can lead, for preachers who can 
“draw.” The demand is a just one. The man in the 
ministry who is not endowed with personal qualities 
tbut eonstitate him a leader of his brethren, who is not 
titted by endowment and culture to attract men to listen 
to the gospel, has surely mistaken his calling. There 
are varying decrevs in which these gifts may be pos- 
Besse d,—one may have one talent and another ten,—but 
sucvess in the ministry is impo-sible without sume pus- 
session of both these qualities, But it should not be tor- 
guiten that there is also need of pecp'e that will follow, 
of churches that will “draw.” It is too ofien taken for 
grante! that Only a leader is need«d; that, given a pastor 
who has the capacity for leadership and popular gifts in 
the pnipit, the rest follows of itself Reposing in this 
comfortable belief, many a church is to-day listlessly 
mesndering ulong through the years, wearing out the 
strength and breaking the heart of pastor after pastor, 
and wondering why there are not more competent 
lexders amoung our Baptist ministers—Eraminer and 
Chronicle. 


Who overcomes by force, hath overcome but half his 
foe.— Millon. 


Wnnouncements, 


Tue Outings for the study of Longfeilow’s and Low- 
ell’s poems, found in Uniry of December 1st, 1881, and 
present number, are to be published in pamphlet form. 
Ready for delivery, January 20th, 1882. 


N. P. Giuman’s “The Story of the English New Testa- 
ment,” and N. M. Minn’s “ Talks about the Bible”—be- 
ing Series IX and X of the Unity Sunpay ScHoou Legs- 
suxs—will be ready for delivery, in pamphlet form, by 
eee 15th, 1882. Single copies, 15 cents. Per dozen, 

1.25. 


“How to OrGanize”—a circular of information just 
issued by the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference, 
intended especially for free distribution among the 
friends of Liberal Thought and Progressive Religion, in 
localities where there is no settled ministers, can be had 
on application at this office, or to any of the officers of 
the Conference. 


Littte Unity for January 1, is a Holiday number 
double size, with ornamental title page. Christmas story, 
with interesting contributions from the regular contrib- 
utors, The first of Mr. Simmon’s Sunday School lessons, 
Sunday School notes, an advertisement of the Sunday 
Schoot society. A valuable number. Unity readers 
are requested to do all they can to circulate it. 


Ricaarp L. Hersert, son of Rev. R. L. Herbert, whose 
recent death was so keenly felt by Unity readers, is for 
the present ass ciated with the business department of 
this paper, and will give his special attention to its ad- 
verti-ing, subscrip'ion and collecting interests. It is 
hoped that, wiih the co-operation of our friends, his 
labors will be so successful that he may become perma- 
nen'ly attached to the Unity team. Willall our friends 


lend a helping hand wiih the beginning of the New 


Year. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Otto DesGranges, $1.50; Addie A. Little, .38 ; Mrs. M. E. 
Gay, $1.00; Rev. J.S. Thompson, $1.50; Kristofer Janson, 
$1.50; F. J. Horak, $1.80; L. A. Nelson, $1.50; Mrs. C. V. 


' B. Hasbrook, $3 00; ‘Thos. Wallin, $1.50; August Mesch- 
-inver, $1.50; J. T. James, $1.50; J. W. Davis, $1.50; A. 


H. Dani-ls, $1.50; Mrs, N. M. Darrah, $1.50; Thos. How- 
ard, $1.50; Mrs. Jno. Austin S evens, $1.50; Lizzie B. 
Easton, $1.50; M. F. Force, $1.50; Kev. E. I. Galvin, 
$1.50; M. Louise Jones, .06. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Rev. J. S. Thompson, .35; Mrs C. V. B. Hasbrook, .70 ; 
August Meschinger, .50; Abby H. Daniels, .35; Ge orgie 
B. Holt, 560; Mrs. C. T. Butfum, 35; Agnes Lincoln, 50; 
Ellen C. Leonard, .50. 


History teaches you, inthe language of Feuerbach, that 
“what yesterday was, still religion is no longer such to- 
day, and what to-day is heresy, to-morrow will be re- 
ligion.” We may be quite sure, I thiuk, that the equiva- 
lent of that which we call religion will always exist. It 
is an inseparable element of the being of man. Human- 
ily will «always have its ideals, will always strive with 
old Polunius to find the truth— 

Tho’ it were hid indeed within the center. 


—Geo. C. Miln. 


Pleasure does make us Yankees kind 0’ winch, 
Fz thoug't wuz suthon’ paid for bv the inch ; 
But yit we du centrive to worry thru, 

Et Dooty tells us thet the thing's to du, 

Am kerry a hollerday, ef we set out, 

Ez stiduily as though ’twuz a redoubt. 
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ig ACKINNON PEN, orFLUID-PENCIL 


> Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, 
Pen. made. Send for circular. 


The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most popnoiar 
MACHINNON PEN CO., 10 Broadway, N.Y, or 93 Madison St, Chicago, Lil, 


aR Se ~ 


The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is the Direct and Short Line, and is hy all‘odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western Ry. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R'y. At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
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THE CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal'lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express Trains. 
It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the : 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 

It is the only road that ruus the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cara either way between Chicago and 

St. Paul, Green Bay, Rockford, Winona, LaCrosse, McGregor, Milwaukee, and many other points 

in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. 

It forms the following Trunk Lines: 

“Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” ‘* Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 

“ Sioux City, Nor Nebraska & Yankton Line.” “Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 

“Nor. Ilinois, Freeport & Dubnque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Nickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 

MARVIN FUGHITT, Gen‘) Manager, Chicago. W. H, STENNETT, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


NEW RELIGIO 


ee. ne Cotains the latest word in Reli 
dress THE NEW RELIGION, Norway, Me. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Rev. J.C. PARSONS, PRINCIPAL. 


Sent on trial 3 months 
for 25 cents. Published 
on and Philosophy. Ad- 


WHO 18 UNACOYAINTED, WITH THE GEOGRAPHY DF, THIS COUNTRY, WHLK 


ag) "LUT. - oe 


‘Choad Rack Isla 


Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 


. connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 


Eastern, NoRTH-Ea8stEeRN, SOUTHERN and SouTa- 
Eastern Lines, which terminate there, with Kansas 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, CoUNCIL BLUFFs 


' and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTEES from which 


radiate 
EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Miseoari River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 
named. NO TRANSFERS BY CARKIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ili-ventilated or un- 
clean cars, as every assenger ts carvied in roomy, 
clean and’ ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 


ains, 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING Cara, and our own world-famous 
Dintn@ Cars, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excel’ence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, With ample time for healthful gnoyment. 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missvuri River poivts; and close connections at all 
points of Intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every 
of importance in ‘Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon. 
ashing nm Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 

exico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as an: 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as compert- 
tora, who turnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

‘ickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada, 

E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, Gen. Tkt. and Fase v Ast, 


lace 


eos 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Biographical Notes and Personal Sketches, with Unpublished Frag- | 
ments and Tributes from Men and Women of Letters. 5vo. §2. 

A book of unusual interest, written by one who knew Mr. Fields ; 
mostintimately. It tes the story of his life, deseribes his social, 
business and lilerary activity, his visits to England and the Continent, , 


and weaves into the arrative a most enzaging selection of letters, 
including some written by Mr. Fields, and more from his illustrious 
friends, of whom he had so many. 


William Lloyd Garrison and His Times. 


Or, Sketches of the Anti Slavery Movement fn America. and of the 
Man who was {ts Founder and Moral Leader. By OLIVER JOHN- 
sos. With a Portrait. and an Introduction by JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
New, revised and enlarged edition. €2. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Vol. I. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


By Crar.rs DepLEy WaRNEP. author of “ My Summer in » Garden,’ 
“Inthe Levant,” ete. With tine Steel Portrait. l6mo. $1.25. 

This book is not only a most auspicious beginning of the series of 
“americen Men of Letters,’ but a noble and mest detig :tful work, 
eemplete in ite:f As a biogravhy it re!ates the story of Irving's 
Sucee-sful and beautiful life with admirable fitn. ss; as literary his- 
tory, it indicates with rare discrimination the real value and charm 
of Irving's works. and their honoratve place in American literature. 
Of the manner in which the book is written, it is sufficient to say, 
Mr. Warner wrote it. 


THE RELIGION OF INDIA. 


By A. Baeta. Translated from the French by Rev. J. Woon. Vol 
XXXIV, of the Philusuphical Library. Svo, gilt top. $5.00. 


A MANUAL OF HINDU PANTHEISM. 


The Vedantasara. Translated. with Copious Annotations, by Major 
GAL JecuB, Bomoay sauf Corps, Inspector of Army Schoo's, 
With a Preface by E. Bo Cower, M_A., Professor of Sauskritin the 
University of Cambridyve. Vol. XXV. of the Philosophical Li- 
brary. avo, giittop. €2.50. 

Two books of special valne on subjects which greatly interest stu- 
dents of history, comparative religion and human progress. 


*,* For enle by all booksellers. Sent poxtpaid, on receipt of price, by 
the Puldishera, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Boston. 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—or— 


BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITIT 


MBS. E.R. SUNDERLAND’SUNI‘Y LESSONS, 


has*heen received by the CoLEGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies 
piease send their orders, at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


UNITY. 


J. Li. Jones, Editor, 
F. L. Ronerrs, Assistant Editor. 


Editorial 
é W.C. Gannett, | H. M. Siumons 
Committee. J.C. Learnen, URL IlosmER, : 
C.W. Wenxpte. | J.T. SuNDERLAND. 
TERMS: 
One copy, per year s ---$1.50 
Single Copies .ccccccccsssscecsssssccccecsesscesseeesesscssensesseee OV 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 
BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Curcago, ILL. 


MR. MILLS’ LECTURES. 


SEASON OF (88i-'82. 


1. The Mission of the Industrial Arts for Society. 

2. The Advances of Science in our Time—their Meaning 
and Promise. 

3. The Relation of Supply to Demand in the World— 
Physical, Intellectual, and Religious. 

4. A Study of the Proverbial Wisdom of the Orient. 

5. A Study of the Poetic and Religious Thought in the 
Literature of the Orient. 

6. Mythology, its Origin, Growth and Continued Influ- 
ence, as manifested in our Present Modes of Thought 
and Speech. 

7. A Study of Pythagoras, the Greek Sage and Seer. 

8. Carlyle, his Merit and Place in History. 

Emerson, his Merit and Anticipated Place in History. 

Huxley, as Scientist and Public Teacher. 

Tyndall, as Scientist and Public Teacher. 

For Terms, address 


CHAS. D. B. MILLS, £ yracuse, N. Y. 


roo 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


‘QHRISTHAS DAY AND ALL THE YEAR. 


CAPITAL STORIES, by Susan Coot- 
? aye Mrs. A. D. T. Wnitney, Mary C. 
Bartett, and other favorite authors. 
EDITED BY 


Mrs. FANNY B. AMES. 


Square 12mo, 300 pages. Elegant Binding. 
PRICK, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


The COLEGROVE BOOK CoO., Chicago, and 
the Publisher, GEO. ELLIS, Boston. 


WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHURCH FURNITUR: 


WOOD MANTELS & TILES. 


ve 


‘a UNITY. 
“UNITY” FOR 1882. 


AN ORGAN OF “FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND OHARAOTER IN RELIGION.” 


HDITORIAL COMMITTED. 
J. LL. JONES, Eprror. F. L. ROBERTS, Assistant Eprror. 
W. C. GANNETT. J. C. LEARNED. C. W. WENDTE. H. M. 8iMMONS. ¥. L. HOSMER. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Unity was started for the purpose of representing the thoughtful and religious side of life, in the homes 
of the few people who belong to the Liberal Churches of America, and the very many people who, by virtue of 
their thoughtfulness, are compelled to live without the ministrations of any congenial church, and beyond the 
helpful fellowship secured by such church relations. With this aim in mind, the editorial committee have striven 
to secure to Unity readers such matter as would help this somewhat limited class, rather than to amure the many. 
In the preceding issues, it will be remembered, there appeared the following series of carefully prepared papers: 

l.- Twelve Articles on the Growth of Doctrine; or the Old-New Creed. 
If. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit, 
Ill. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of England out of the Pulpit. 
. IV. Twelve Double Studies (Man and Woman) on the Art of Home Making. 

These articles, while adding somewhat to the weight of the paper, have justified their publication in 
iving to Unity a permanent value to many of our readers. Arrangements have been made to continue this 
eature of the paper for 1832. With January !st will be begun the publication of two series of papers, each 

article not to exceed a page and a half in length, viz: 


V. “THE UNITY CHURCH.” 


Being an attempt to outline our church ideals. The whole to serve as a practical guide to those interested in the 


actual formation of churches of the Liberal Faith. 
. The Basis of Fellowship, - J.C. Learned, of St. Louis. 7. TheSunday&chool, - -  - F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland. 
N The Business Constitution, - ‘'T. B, Forbush, of Detroit. 8. The Unity Biub- - © J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 
8. Finances, - - - - - —_ Oscar Clute, of Iowa City. 9. Parlorand Kitchen, - - - - G. W Cutter, of Buffalo. 
4. The Pulpit, eee oe Robert Collyer, New York. 10. The City Hel peal nee, - ©. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati. 
5. The Choir, - : - - J. V. Blake, of Quincy. 11. The Church Building, - + Jenk. Ll. Jones, of Chicago. 
6. Sacraments and Festivals, - - W.C. Gannett, of St. Paul. 


VI. THE WORKINGMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 
By Representative Workmen of To-day. 


Each writer to show, after his own fashion, the ways in which the customs, necessities and ideals of to-day 
shape, or fail to shape, or specially should be made to shape, the work done by the workmen of his own fellow- 
ship—i.e. short discussions of the conscience problems of to-day. 


1. The Farmer’sConscience, - - William Ward, Algona. 7. The Lawyer's Conscience, - Judge G. W. McCrary, Keokuk. 
2. The Mechanic's Conscience, - - Peter Long, St. Paul. 8. The Physician's Conscience, br. H. B. Fellows, Chicago. 
3. The Manutacturer’s Conscience, W. B. Weeden, Providence. 9. The Artist's Conscience, -  - S,G W. Benjamin, New York. 
4 The Merchant's Conscience, - Hon. Jos S. Ropes, Boston. 10. The Teacher’s Con science Pres’t C. W. Eliot, Harvard College. 
5. The Banker's Conscience, - - Henry P. Kidder, Boston, 11. The Preacher's Conscience, E. E. Hale, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

6. 


The Railroad Man's Conscience, - A. V. H. Carpenter, Esq., i ane Abel aa ea G. W. Curtis, Esq., New York. 


The other features of the paper will be carried on as heretofore, only, with your help, dear reader, better. 

Are you a Liberal? Subscribe for Unity. Have you a family? You ought to have a family paper to rep- 
resent your religious conviction. Are you a subscriber to Unity and like it? Then show it to your neighbor; 
make a Christmas present of a year’s subscription to your friend in the “Far West,” and in every way you can 
“lend a hand” in its circulation. 


“LITTLE UNITY” FOR 4882. 


Mrs. B. T. LEONARD, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 


This little paper was started to represent the child end of the home and the church, among those who 
represent the Liberal Faith. Among its regular editorial contributors are Miss Cora H. Clarke, of Boston, who in 
each number contributes some Nature Studies, and tells children of all ages “What to See.” Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, who in each number contributes a Duty Study, or “ What to Do.” 

The Ladies Commission, of Boston, who give so much time to the systematic study of children’s books, give 
in each number some results of their labor, or “ Hints on What to Read.” The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has so far adopted the paper that all its Sunday School lessons hereafter will be published in its 
columns. With the first of the year will be begun a series of twelve Sunday School Lessons, on the Wonders of 
Creation, by H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis. This to be followed by a series of twelve Sunday School Lessons 
on Heroes, prepared by Mrs. J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 

Are you a parent? Subscribe for Litrte Unity. It will certainly help you. 

Are you a Sunday School Teacher? Litre Uniry will help you, even though you do not use the lessons. 

Are youa Public School Teacher? Lutte Unity will give you many hints that will help you in your 
general lessons on ethics. 

Are you a Superintendent? Examine LitrLe Usiry with a view of introducing it into your Sunday School. 

Are you a little boy or girl? Subscribe for Lirrtz Uniry and study it. The longer you take it the better 
we think you will like it. 

THE ABOVE PAPERS PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Subscription for UNI Y, - . $1.50 per annum. 


Subscription for LITTLE UNITY, 50 cts. To Unity Subscribers, 35 ots. To Sunday Schools and 
Children’s Clubs, 25 cts. per annum. * 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO., Publishers, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 


UNITY. 


‘BREEDOH,+ RELLOWSAIP + AND + CHARACFER+ IN + RELIGION. 


Vou. VIII. CHICAGO, JANUARY 16, 1882. No. 10. 


SONTEIN TS. The Nantucket ministers, of all denominations, take 

EDITORIALS. *°™-| their wives with them to their ministers’ meetings. This 
- 43 |is as it should be. Of no class in modern society is 
there so much expected; and to no class is there so little 

i given in return, in the way of intellectual fellowship or 


hearty sympathy. 


Notes. - - - - - 

Eighteen Hundred and Ejighty-one. 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 

A Window Picture.—HaTrigz Tyne GRiswoLp. - : - 437 

The Mechanic's Conscience.—P. Lono. 437 

The Unity Church- Its Business Constitution. —T. B. Forausn. 4 


Cores Sy AES OR EAE NG BAneae Why should President Arthur move so summarily 


against the women who. hold government appointments 
in the post-office departments, while it is so hard to 


CONDENSED SERMONS. 


Our High Calling.—Rev. J. Fisugr. “2 
ROTER PROM THE FINED: -f: oa: “En ek | find good reasons to interfere with the official career of 
THE STUDY TABLE. the star route contractors and political hucksters who 
Literary Notes; Yankee Doodle; A Manual of Misused Words; oveupy public places ? 
The American News PAPEL ; Seven Voices of Sympathy; Ten: 
der and True; Maurine and other Poems; Garrison and the vee ee 
Anti-Slavery Movement ; Ralph Waldo Emerson. 444 
ie excita ROLCT Ae an The Independent, of the 29th ult., makes large ex- 
THE -UNETY CLUE tracts from Mr. Janson’s article on the Skandinavian 
Unity ClubLectures.-  - - ~~ = ~~~ 4s | Lutherans, published in our issue of Dec. Ist. From 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, - - - .  . ~~. ~~. 4 | indications that reach our office, we judge that this paper 
ADVERTISEMENTS.- - - - - .  - ~~ 4 {iS creating a profound impression among the parties 
-—~---—-—-__-- - ----— — -—- ...--- | whom it most concerns. 


Entered at the Post Office at chigeso as second-class matter. Pierre 
7 = ee eee a —1 In the death of Mrs. Amelia J. Hathaway, of Little 
NOTES. , Prairie, Mich., the women of the West have lost one of 
| their most intellectual representatives. Mrs. Hathaway 
‘had great aptitude for metaphysical and philosophical 
subjects, and was considered one of the most brilliant 
| members of the Chicago Philosophical Society. 


The Index, rather wickedly, says: ‘ There is nothing 
original in Talmage except it be ‘ original sin.’ ” 


Boston is to have a Unitarian Club. Just like it! Chi-) The Presbyterian says: “ Gambetta, reputed to be an 
cago never can do a good thing but what Boston must atheist, is Premier of France; Paul Bert, known to be 
go to work and improve on it. an atheist, is at the head of the Department of Worship 
= Public Instruction ;” but it also says: “ Very few 
on this side of the water will condemn these men if their 
| policy should be directed to a separation of Church and 
State.” 


The Christion Union recommends its readers to give , 
no further funds to the American Bible Society, till cer- 
tain charges of mismanagement made against it are | be A a 
cleared up. A ministerial subscriber to the Northwestern Christian 

' Advocate tells that paper that he thinks it the best and 
i brightest of his thirteen (!) papers. We are not sur- 
| prised at his preference, but we do wonder how the in- 
| tellectual life of this pastor thrives amid the bewilder- 
‘ment of his thirteen papers. We would like to know 
‘how many noble books of science, literature, art or travel 

The banking firm of Kidder, Peshody & Co., of Bos- | | he has had time to read during the year. 
ton, divided $30,000.00 among their clerks on Christmas | ee 
day. This item will make our readers the more sucious| Our readers will be interested in Prof. Hosmer's re 
to hear of that “ Banker's conscience ” that is to speak in| view of G. W. Cooke’s book on ‘“ Emerson,” which we 
Unity in due time. ‘publish in this number. Mr. Cooke was one of the 


An exchange wonders why the papers make so much: 
ado about Mr. Frothingham changing his religion, while , 
nothing is being said about the ag of General , 
Grant doing the same thing. | 
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earliest editors of Uniry, and the germ of this book, 
that is so well received in literary circles, consisted of a 


. nthe death of Dr. Leonard Bacon, which occurred on 
ithe 24th ult., the Congregationalists have lost one of 


series of papers on Emerson, delivered in and for Unity | their most venerable and honored fathers. Dr. Bacon 
Church of Indianapolis, while he was pastor of that | was one of the founders of the Independent, the editorial 


church. The man and the book is a Western contribu- 
tien to thought and letters. 


One of the radical problems that is at the present time 
disturbing the conservative complacency of Boston, is the 
proposal to add a strip of Boston Common to Tremont 
Street, so asto make a decent thoroughfare of that much 
crowded “cow-path.” With our theological cap on, the 
opposition to this sensible suggestion reminds us of the 
reluctance of some parties to move the earthly fences a 
little heavenward, letting a little more joy and light 
into the thoroughfares of this life. 


The day is yet to come when there will be none left 
to dispute the truth that Theodore Parker lived and 
spoke with prophetic power. The Christian Leader 
(Universalist) says: ‘‘ Recent church history does not 
show another triumph so radical and so near complete as 
that of Theodore Parker.” Dean Stanley is also re- 
ported to have said, a short time before his death, that 
“‘ Theodore Parker has rendered a greater service to theo- 
logical science than any other American for a hundred 
y ears.” 


The Register finds a good thing in the Examiner, that 
ought to be passed on: “ When a minister gets into the 
line of preaching sensational sermons, there is no know- 
ing how big a fool he will make of himself.” ‘“ And,” 
adds the Register, “ another trouble is that in time he 
may make fools of his congregation, so that they shall not 
know good preaching from bad.” The end of the trouble 
is not yet reached, brethren. The congregations get so 
that they like the bad preaching the best. Thus the 
work of propagating fools goes on, increasing them by 
arithmetical progression. 


Fate has decreed that we must work, alas ! among the 
noisy ones ; but we have profound admiration for those 
who belong to the silent band,—the quiet heroes who 
are able to live noble lives in the hidden by-paths of a 
bustling world. We are glad to make room for such an 
one in our present issue, believing that many will be in- 
terested in Mr. Badger’s story of a modest life. A cor- 
respondent, who knew him well, says: “Gen. Keifer 
may be Antioch’s soldier-statesman, DeNormandie An- 
tioch’s preacher-pastor, but Christy was Antioch’s saint, 
whom every man or woman, graduate or teacher, of 
earlier days, reveres.” 


management of which rested upon him and three associ- 
ates for a long time. He was intimately associated for 
many years with the Yale Theological Seminary, and 
was grandly borne to his tomb by six grandsons, four of 
whom are respected ministers in the church he did so 
much to strengthen; the remaining two are lawyers. 
Rich is the legacy which the eighty-three years of Dr. 
Bacon's life yields to the world. 


A contributor to the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate puts the financial veracity of churches to the blush 
in the statement that “Ninety per cent. of the church 
debts of which the writer is cognizant is upon churches 
once dedicated ‘ free from debt.’ The debts have grown 
out of the unpaid subscriptions.” He suggests, asa 
remedy, that there be an “opening day,” at which the 
“ man from far’ will be present, and the subscriptions be 
taken, ninety or a hundred days previous to the dedica- 
tion, at which day all the subscriptions are to be paid in. 
A still better way is not to begin to build your church 
until you have your money to pay for it. 


A correspondent of the Living Church gravely dis- 
cusses the question as to whether a minister should pray 
with his face turned towards tie people, or with his back 
to them, and seems to be as much puzzled about it as 
some people are over the question as to whether the min- 
ister should pray at all. The same paper tells us that 
people who are “ careful in little things” always address 
a clergyman in writing as “The Rev. John Smith,” add- 
ing that “these things are important, for manners make 
the man.” We are, at the present time, considering 
as to whether we will, hereafter, address our associates, 
Gannett, Simmons, Wendte, and others, as The Reverends. 


Mr. Roswell Smith, the new publisher of the Century, 
is reported to have given $5,000.00 worth of Christmas 
gifts to his employes, and to have distributed $16,000.00 
worth of the Century stock among his assistants. It is 
pleasant to think of such acts as the promptings of gen- 
erosity, but more pleasant to think of them as coming 
from a larger sense of justice than that indicated by the 
book-keeper’s balance-sheet. The money given here, as 
well as that in the banking-house mentioned above, was 
in part made by the recipients, and the Christmas season 
is a fitting time to recognize this fact. It is well when 
capital is generous towards labor, but it is better when it 
is just. 


_2 = 


In the death of Dr. John W. Draper, which ny 
oa the 4th inst., America has lost a man of varied and 
marked powers, which won for him an enviable position, 
both as an observer and as athinker. In the former 
role he achieved eminence as a chemist, and made valu- 
able discoveries in various departments of science. 
In the latter capacity he wrote the “ History of the In- 
tellectual Development of Europe,” and the “ Conflict 
between Religion and Science,” works which, in spite of 
their limitations, have served as intellectual and spiritual 
tonic upon this generation ; works which, unintentional, 
perhaps, have rendered greater service to religion than to 
science. 


No one who has not been permitted frequent and pro- 
longed peepe behind the scenes could have written Miss 
Phelps’ tender story concerning the “ Relict of the Rev. 
Eliakim Twig,” published in the Independent, of Dec. 
29. The young man had a “taste for declamation,” 
and a “large amount of unemployed lung power.” 
Hence, he went to a theological school, entered the min- 
istry, spent his life candidating, tried his hand as a book- 
agent, a religious editor, and as the biographer of Samuel 
Hopkins. Married a wife who considered “all the 
eream one of his marital rights ;” did most of her cry- 
ing after he was asleep ; went to her grave uncomplain- 
ing under the heavy burden of woes which none but 
the wife of a poor minister can ever understand. 


Of all the goodly Western Conference fellowship, no 
one of us has a clearer business head than Bro. Forbush 
of Detroit. We commend, most heartily, his plain, 
practical suggestions on Church Organization, in another 
colamn. Many a would-be Unity Church in the West 
has come to an untimely end, not from want of inspira- 
tion, but from lack of business sense. The minister fails 
more often from ignorance of the laws of trade than he 
does from ignorance of the “logos.” We believe with Bro. 
Forbush that “ These suggestions are all practical, and 
will work ; and if any minister or any church sets about 
doing things in this methodic, uninspired, unpoetical way, 
we are snre they will find their organization growing in 
efficiency and in influence. What though the whole 
thing be dull as cube root, yet, if we follow the rule, it 
will come oué, though, perhaps, the one who works it 
may not understand all the reason of it.” 


The retirement of Dr. Ryder from the pastorate of the 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, in this city, awakens re- 
grets, not only in the hearts of the parishioners, who 
have learned so deeply to love him, but throughout the 
city. For twenty-two years Dr. Ryder has been identi- 
fied with all the best interests of Chicago. He has 
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‘grappled with its depravities, fostered its humanities, and 
done his full share towards sanctifying its activities. In 
theology the Doctor represents that dogmatic and con- 
servative phase of Universalism which we believe be- 
longs to the past rather than to the present generation, 
and which must pass away; yet we have admired his in- 
tellectual integrity, and sincerely regret his retirement 
from the active ministry that he has honored. UNITY 
extends its sympathy to the bereaved parish, and hopes 
that the afternoon of Brother Ryder’s life may be a8 
placid and restful as his morning and a have been 
busy and useful. 


A sufficient number of subscribers to the memorial 
volume of Dr. Hosmer has been obtained to justify its 
publication; but a limited edition is to be issued. Those 
desiring copies are requested to indicate the desire to 
Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the A.U. A., 7 Tremont 
Place, Boston ; or to F. L. Hosmer, 145 Lake Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Hosmer’s name will go down to 
the future closely identified with the early history of 


| Western Unitarianism. One of the earliest Presidents of 


the Western Conference, his benediction has always at- 
tended it; and the radiance of his face shines in the 
memory of all those who have been associgted with this 
Conference during the first twenty-five yealy of its life. 
The fitness of having a copy of this work in the library 
of every Western minister and worker is obvious. The 
Unitarian Church, though it goes without a creed, is not 
without its holy traditions. It has no bishops, but it has 


,| ite saints, the memory of which are to be “ held in ever- 


lasting remembrance.” 


Elijah Lewis, a venerable Quaker, who, in the trying 
times of long ago, was arrested and for a long time im- 
prisoned for assisting in the escape of a fugitive slave, 
writes sadly to a recent number of the Intelligencer, of a 
visit to a deserted house of worship, where once a con- 
gregation of Friends assembled. Among the causes of 
this desolation he ascribes “the undue austerity in 
church discipline in the past.” 
future Philadelphia Quarterly Meetings include Robin- 
son in its field of labors, that the “ Walls of Zion be re- 
stored by love and tenderness.” We know of no finer 
argument for Liberal Religion than that furnished by the 
experience of the Quakers. The great and growing 
power of their perennial gospel of the inner life, the reli- 
gion of love and rectitude, is an incalculable force in the 
progressive religious life of the America of to-day ; while 
their husky forms, their technical dialect and somber 
conventicles, are becoming like the empty shells found on - 
old battle-fields,—the powder they once contained ex- 
ploded, and their power for good or evil spent. 


He proposes that the _ 
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An exchange wonders why Prang’s Prize Christmas 
cards, for this season, should have been such “ signal 
failures,” while some of those that did not take prizes 
“ were charming in design, dainty in character, and re- 
paid the labor bestowed upon their execution.” Perhaps 
the answer is to be found in the fact that the artists, in 
their anxiety to secure the prize, forgot to make a card 
and tricd to make a picture, too elaborate in color, and 
requiring too much study for the simple uses of a card. 
Another reason, we suspect, lies in the supernaturalism 
that haunts these cards, as it does most of our Christmas 
carols. Four out of the six carols given us, even by Mr. 
Blake, in the otherwise admirable Christmas service, were 
based on the legend that must first be apologized for and 
justified before it can be enjoyed. Instead of being 
cradle songs, suggesting the simplicity and beauty of the 
babe born into a pcasant’s house, they suggested miracu- 
lous songsters flying in the air, frightened shepherds and 
trudging magi. A sprig of rosemary or holly, a chirp- 
ing chickadee, or a courageous robin in the snow- 
drift, such as are represented in so many of the Marcus 
Ward cards, are more fitting and more popular subjects 
for Christmas cards than the long-winged angels, the 
Gabriel trumpets, and the puzzling faces of the Prang 
type. Next year may we, in cards and carols, have a 
more cheerfut recognition of the divinely human and the 
heavenly earth. 


Sumner Ellis, in an interesting notice of our “ Wo- 
men Workers,” a book containing notices of prominent 
Universalist women, makes some timely distinctions be- 
tween the poets’ apprehension of religion and the logi- 
cians. 


The Universalism that is reflected from the writings of the Cary 
Sisters and Sarah Edgarton and Mrs. Sawyer, is more nearly the ideal 
religion than the Universalism of Balfour's “ Inquiry,” or Ballou's 
“Select Sermons,” and will reach a choice circle of hearts that can 
never be reached by criticism or debate. Into a poetic and living 
beauty they have transforiwed this dry theory, and like an angel it 
moves before the finer vision to lure the heart into faith and fellow- 
ship. Itis the Universalism of logic from which we 80 readily fall 
away, while to the Universalism of sentiment we as naturally cling; 
and this may explain the fact that our men are not found in the 
same proportion in our churches as our women. They weary of 
the masculine or merely logical view of things, while women are 
steadily enchanted and blessed by the more pictorial and sentiment- 
al forms into which they fashion the faith. Perhaps the age needs 
to take its religion more from women and the poets than it has 
yet done, and to discharge the metaphysicians and stern debaters 
from the pulpit. We are cursed by dead creeds and jormal articles 
of faith, which are the gifts of men to the religious world. While the 
literature of the church ought to be the most attractive of all litera- 
ture, it is notoriously hard and repulsive. It was said by some Eng: 
lish magistrate that he conld not ask to impose a severer penalty on 
a crimival than to subject him to the reading of Duns Scotus’ *“ The 
Subtle Doctor,” and Thomas Aquinas, his great rival in theology. 
““As dry as a sermon,” is a proverb. But when a woman ora poet 
approaches religion with natural sentiment, it instantly grows simp]. 
and beautiful. 
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| EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONE. 
The near foreground in every landscape appears un- 
artistic and unattractive: the rocks are too ragged, the 
trees crooked, and the bank is made of that common 
stuff which soils, and, if disturbed, is changed into dirt. 
The same spot, a quarter of a mile off, becomes a be- 
witching picture, with a grassy slope, graceful trees and 
striking rocks: so the near view of the year gune reveals 
its bald and unpoetic features. We have had the sad 
accounts of Irish peasant hunger and Czar assassination 
from abroad, the humiliation of a Thomas heresy trial 
and noble Garficld’s assassination at home. Death has 
claimed its full quota of noble souls, among which may 
be mentioned Thomas Carlyle, Lord Beaconsfield, Dean 
Stanley, Dr. Holland, James T. Ficlds, Fletcher Harper, 
John A. Appleton, J. G. Palfrey, W. R. Gregg, not to 
forget those more nearly related to our own huusehold of 
faith, among which were the vencrable Drs. Hosmer, 
Thompson, Lincoln and Preserved Smith, as well as 
Richard Metcalf, John F. W. Ware and R. L. Herbert, 
taken away in the prime of life’s usefulness. Where 
the cradles are which contain the hopeful babes of 1881, 
that are to more than balance this debit side of the year’s 
account, cannot yet be told; but we doubt not but that 
they will yet appear. But there are some things that we 
can take account of. The Literary World, for Dec. 31, 
contains an exhaustive exhibit of the contributions of 
1881 to literature,—a far better index of the real life of 
the year than the police reports or the mortality list. 
From this list we learn that much has been done towards 
popularizing art and encouraging the study of the same ; 
new biographical studics have been made of Voltaire, 
Schiller, Wordsworth, Cobden, John Bright, Carlyle, 
Ficlds, Victor Hugo and Emerson. In the department 
of history, the study of the War of the Rebellion has be- 
gun in earnest. In poctry there has been but little done, 
except in re-issuing and re-editing of old songs. The 
thin volume of Whittier, entitled the “ King’s Mission,” 
is the only book contributed by the acknowledged mas- 
ters in English song. In fiction there probably has been 
no great story written within the past year; indeed, how 
could there be, with the regal chairs of Thackeray, 
Dickens and George Eliot still vacant? The press has 
been busy issuing “ No Name” guesses and “ Round 
Robin” surprises, stories that filled the year, but will 
promptly drop out of the way of similar visitations of the 
next year. As contributions to theological and religious 
literature, the year gave us one great contribution in the 
Revised Version of the New Testament. From our 
standpoint, at least, nothing in America hus been more 
timely and helpful in this department than the contribu- 
tions of those who belong to our UNITY BAND :—the 
new books of Savage, Chadwick, Forbush, Mann, Gan- 
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nett, Merriam, and the anxiously sought-for author of 
“ Eece Spiritus.” 

Things have not gone badly here at home the last 
year. Thanks to the Channing Club, a child of 1881, 
our sky-parlor has been exchanged for a sumptuous room 
that has made more easy our hard work, and more cheer- 
ful the many friends who frequent it. Unity has found 
a publisber in the Colegrove Book Co., whose hopeful 
prosperity this year leads us to hope for greater things 
next. Lirrte Unity, thanks to the timely contribu- 
tions of Boston brains and money, has come into being, 
found an editor, and is bequeathed to 1882 as “a great 
expectation.” The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has given us the second part of Mr. Blake’s 
“Unity Services and Songs,” an Infant-Class Service, 
added five new Sunday School manuals to the “ Unity 
Series,” and three new series of infant-class cards. This 
moment we glance at our editorial greeting at the begin- 
ning of 1881, and are rebuked by the opening sentence in 
that paragraph: “ The backward look is a demoralizing 
one,” and so we will abruptly end this retrospect. 1881 
is a memory ; 1882 isa hope. In our next we will speak 
of our hope. 


Gonfribufed A{rficles. 


A WINDOW PICTURE. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Set in my window’s oaken frame 

Is a picture learned when my years were few, 
Dear it bas grown, as my eyes have gazed 

On it, and on it, the long years through. 
A glimpse of sea with a rocky shore, 

And a light-house, looming high and grand, 
In dim perspective hills of blue, 

And autumn woods upon either hand. 


Over it gll a cloud-flecked sky, 
Where light and shadow alternate reign, 
And a tangled garden close at hand, 
Untended, save by the sun and rain. 
I have seen the picture these many years,— 
It is ever, and never the very same, 
On no two days lies the light alike, 
It shifts and changes, like thought or flame. 


But to-day within its oaken frame 
Lies a Claude Lorraine of rarest hues, 
Mellowed as if by time’s cool touch, 
The glowing colors they interfuse. 
For a haze rests on the hills of blue, 
And a film is over the waters spread, 
And the purple glooms of the distant woods, 
Are soft with a thought of the summer sped. 
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Over the purple of the autumn woods, 
The roadside’s sumach and golden rod, 
The garden’s masses of aster and phlox, 
The ripening glories of tree and sod, 
A mellowing veil has been lightly laid, 
And the picture softened, subdued, now seems 
Fair as the visions of caints and seers 
In their Apocalyptic dreams. 


Autumn glories of earth and air! 
Mists that encircle a thousand hills! 

Distance that beckons, and distance that lures! 
Soul of the solitude! Being that fills 

All of the earth with thy presence and power, 
To my spirit at last is given the clew, 

Thou art the glory we never could name, 
Thou art the Beauty we worshiped nor knew. 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


BY REPRESENTATIVE WORKMEN OF TO-DAY. 


II. 
THE MECHANIC’S CONSCIENCE. 
P. LONG. 


Conscience, or the conception of what is right and ite | 
opposite, is the measure of the man moral. It tells how 
big he is. It 7s the man; for subtract conscience and 
what is left is of little account. 

When we say “the mechanic’s conscience,” we mean 
thereby his sense of duty in relation to his work. The 
expression of that sense becomes, in his case, material- 
ized, and is shown in the shoe he makes. The mechan- 
ie’s conscience has to do with hammers and tongs, with 
planes and trowels, and awls and needles: the work 
which these, and like tools, turn out is the objective side 
of our subject, and the workman’s feclings towards his 
work may stand for the subjective side. 

As to the work, it is admitted that it is not the best 
possible. Our shoes could be made better than they are. 
They rip open, or become soleless, before they are worn 
out. The leather in them is not tanned in the best man- 
ner,—in fact, some of the leather is only paper. And s0 
with the rest of our wearing apparel ; pants become weak 
at the knees before their time, and buttons come off of 
shirts. 

And we may note defects in our houses and in almost 
everything in and about them. Something is apt to be 
wrong from the first stone laid on sand to the make-be- 
lieve stone ornament on the top; saucepans without 
handles, leaky tin basins, plating scoured off spoons, 
knobs off door-locks, screws with no dents in them to 
admit a screw-driver, but plenty of dents around the nails 
in the door-easings. You are reminded of poor work in 
the fleecy flake of falling whitewash on your head at the 
breakfast table ; it sings to you through the rattling win- 
dow-sash at night as you remove the sham from the pil- 
low, and it laughs at you from every crack in plaster and 
wood-work. We all know it,—mechanics as well as 
customers; and we mechanics know it better than the 
customers. 7 
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Now, if any one should be of an inquiring turn of'| Cities, making its laws and trying to enforce them,— 


mind, and should like to know the reason why this is so, 
the mechanic would answer, ‘“ Because there is a demand 
for poor work.” Work is a commodity, and stands in 
its relation to demand the same as other commodities, 
and, a8 regards its quality, in a more sensitive relation 
than does many another commodity. And when the 
time shall come that there shall be more demand for good 
and true work than for poor and false work, it will be 
given. When it shall, for instance, be required of a 
plumber to put as much and as good work on a pipe 
thatis hidden in the wall as on the one that is in sight,— 
as Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke, in a recent sermon, sug- 
gests the plumber should do,—the plumber may be found 
that will do it. Of course, when that time comes, the 
customer will wish to pay for it; his first inquiry will 
not then be, “ Who will do this job cheapest?” but, 
“ Who will do this work best?” And this being under- 
stood, there will be as lively a competition in the good- 
work-line as there now is in the cheap-job-line. Itis the 
mechanic’s interest to please his customer. ‘Tell me 
what you want me to preach, for I want that rye,” a cer- 
tain Elder is reported to have said; and the average me- 
chanicis not any better,—he wants his bread and butter. 

But to demand good work is to demand good work- 
men. Your demand moulds him that fills the demand ; 
for just as truly as the shoemaker makes your shocs, 
you make the shoemaker. And this leads us to the sub- 
jective side of our subject. 

The ideal mechanic is he who throws his soul into his 
work. With him to get money is not the first consider- 
ation ; he does his work because he loves it. And in 
passing, let me say that there are such workmen, and 
havealways been,—back to Stradivarius, the violin-maker 
of Cremona. Some one of this class may be found in 
almost any town. These are not popular, because they 
do not cater to the popular demand ; are seldom rich, not 
always prosperous ; we do not see their names under ad 
captandum advertisements that offer to make and sell 
“ cheaper than the cheapest.” They belong to that noble 
class who exist in spite of the popular demand of their 
time, who go without bread while they live, and get a 
stone after they are dead. These have a mechanic-con- 
science of a high order. 

But that we have so little demand for such a con- 
science is owing to the conscience-making forces peculiar 
to our. time and country. These are more complex and 
varied than they were “a good century and a half ago,” 
and in Cremona. If our Western blacksmith, for in- 
stance, had, like his fellow-craftsman in India, hammered 
on one anvil for two thousand years, under little varying 
circumstances, he could make as good an edge-tool as the 
latter. He not only could, but would,—his conscience 
would make him do it. But this is the age of discov- 
eries, of machinery, of innovations, and this roomy coun- 
try is favorable for the existence of before unheard-of 
things. Under these manifold influences we are in a 
plastic—not to say elastic—state, conscience and all. 
We have few thorough-bred consciences. Nor is this to 
be wondered at when we consider that we are a young 
people, just possessing ourselves of a big country, where 
we have everything to make. And the rate at which we 
are doing it,—turning up its sward, unearthing its met- 
als, stringing it over with wires, building ita roads and 


makes us dizzy, and unfits us for slow-going patience 
and thoroughness. Chicago puts up ten thousand 
buildings in one season as a mere addition to itself. 
The contractor who can put up a building in the 
shortest time, and for the least money, is generally 
patronized, and the bricklayer who can lay the most 
thousand bricks a day is employed ; but what is gained in 
speed will be lost in power,—every brick is less well burnt 
and less well laid than if'a longer time had been given to 
the work, and a few years sees the pile tumble down or 
pulled down: and this is why we have what we have, in 
the line of mechanics and consciences. 

What gave a fearful impetus to these natural condi- 
tions of time and country was our late war. Aside from 
the stimulus given to all business by the enormous sums 
of money thrown on the country from time to time, it 
gave us a new class and new goods, both called by a new 
name, shoddy. And now capital is invested, factories 
are built, machinery, men, women and children are kept 
busy to make shoddy for shoddy ; and as shoddy means 
that which is false, what kind of a conscience can we ex- 
pect in those who spend their lives in this work ? 

But notwithstanding this, and more that might be 
said, there is a demand for good work, and therein lies 
our salvation. Every one who has by nature or culture, 
or both, reached a certain development, possesses that 
degree of refinement which appreciates and desires the 
good and the true,—in a waterpail as well as in a por- 
trait—and knows it when he sees it. We mechanics 
must stimulate this demand ; and I know of no better 
way to do it than to bring mechanic and customer face 
to face, without the intervention of a middle-man in the 
shape of a contractor, who often knows nothing of the 
work personally. We want a co-operative system that 
shall bind the workmen of any particular trade together 
in a common interest, that shall measure out to each the 
full value of his work. The late Horace Greeley prophe- 
sied that the time would come when such a system would 
be in operation in this country. Geo. Jacob Holyoake 
is that system’s apostle in England, and the success of 
different Mechanics’ Unions in Europe proves the system 
practicable. I insist that the present contract system, 
the lowest-bid-system, is inherently wrong. It is utterly 
impossible to estimate how much a house can be built 
for. Kither the bidder gets too much or too little, for it ° 
is a game of chance. If too much, his customer is 
cheated ; if too little, he is cheated—unless he can make 
up for it in dishonest work, and that this is but too often 
done the existence of poor and fraudulent work every- 
where abundantly attests. But a system that encourages 
or enables a carpenter to outbid his honest competitor by 
making poor-jointed window-sash that will let the water 
in to rot the tenons, is wrong; and the carpenter who 
makes such sash is a fraud, as well as a two million bank 
defaulter. Nor is this a small evil that can be measured 
by dollars; it nourishes a moral disease that will surely 
kill, if not checked ; for as the astronomer can, by a 
barely perceptible angle, tell the distance of a far-off star, 
so can the man of moral sense tell that a nation is on its 
way to chaos by the groove of a screw-head. 

The substance of the matter, as I see it, is: 

(1.) That we have in this country, at the present time, 
a disproportionate share of poor mechanic-work ; or, in 
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other words, a large proportion of poor mechanics, with 
small consciences. 

(2.) That this state of things is caused and sustained 
by a popular demand, which, in turn, is caused chiefly 
by our pioneer life as a people. 

(3.) That we have a class of people with ethic and: 
esthetic perceptions, that demand better mechanic-work. 

(4.) That the best interests of the mechanic call on | 
him to meet and increase this demand by doing good and , 
true work, without the intervention of a speculator in his | 
skill and labor ; and, 

(5.) That in course of time we shall, by so doing, ' 
have more good mechanics, with better consciences. 


THE UNITY CHURCH. 


II. 
ITS BUSINESS CONSTITUTION. 


T. B. FORBUSH. 


Every church should have an efficient business organ- 
ization, and its financial affairs should be carried forward 
on sound business principles. There should be a definite 
plan according to which it is conducted. Nothing should 
be left to chance and luck. It should be clearly under- 
stood what results are possible or desirable, and what 
resources can be relied upon for the bringing about of 
those results. If the church’s income is. limited and 
cannot be enlarged, the expenses must be rigidly brought 
within it. If the expenses are fixed and cannot be re- 
duced, then there must be some feasible way of securing 
an adequate income, or the church should close. No 
institution which stands for morality should violate every 
principle of sound business morality by voluntarily in- 
curring debts which it dues not know how to meet. Bet- 
ter no church thana bankrupt one. Most churches that 
become financially embarrassed drift into that condition 
through careless and inefficient business methods, such 
as no merchant or manufacturer would tolerate for a} 
moment. The relation of means to ends is not curefully : 
considered and proper means taken to insure a favorable | 
balance-sheet. But church officials take matters easily, | 
hoping that somehow everything will come out right, | 
and the result is disastrous discouragement. Things 
don’t come out right unless they are made to come out 
night. Careless drifting in any enterprise, and especially 
in any benevolent enterprise, usually ends in ruin. 

If there is necessity for careful church management 
in order to any large and permanent success, the ques- | 
tion of its business organization is of prime importance, 
and should not be left to any convenient chance arrange- 
ment. The best men should be selected for the various 
positions—not, perhaps, the men most anxious to fill 
them, but those who will best forward the objects which 
the church has in view. The best men must be made 
to feel that it is their privilege as well as their duty to 
give thought and time to the welfare of religious insti- 
tations. And it ought to be clearly recugnized that a’ 
church managed by men in whom the community has little 
confidence will be slow in winning any iarge respect or 
influence. 

The best form for a business constitution would vary 
with different localities. A large church needs a more | 
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elaborate constitution than a small one. A city church 
enters into activities, and requires boards and commit- 
tees for which there is no demand in the country. Each 
church must consider its own circumstances, and decide 
what is for it the most efficient mode of organization. 
Efficiency should be the end sought; and as simplicity 
tends to efficiency, perhaps the simpler the business ar- 
rangements of a church the better. It is very certain 
that some of the elaborate constitutions which have been 
promulgated, however valuable to those originating them, 
have, under changed circumstances, proved a great bur- 
den. It is not every church that has life enough to 
turn the wheels of one of these cumbersome pieces of 
ecclesiastical machinery. Officials ignorant of their 
duties, committees that do not act, and boards that have 
nothing to do, rapidly demoralize the working power of 
a religious society. Nothing for show, everything for 
swift, practical use, should be the motto of the business 
organization of the church. The less useless machinery 
the better. 

It goes without saying that there should be a clerk, 
a treasurer and a board of trustees in every church. 
The general duties of these officers are sufficiently well 
understood. The number of the trustees will depend 
upon the size of the church and upon what is required 
of them. In some churches the board of trustees is 
small, and is assisted by outside committees ; in others 
it is larger, and divides itself into sub-committees for 
special purposes. It is much in favor of the latter 
method that the action of all sub-committees is under 
the direct control and revision of the board, and if any 
difference of opinion arises it is in the board itself rather - 
than between the trustees and some independent com- 
mittee. In achurch of medium size a board of nine 
trustees, serving three years, three to be chosen each 
year, is a convenient arrangement. Such a board could 
divide itself into committees on finance, care of church 
property, music, conduct of church service, etc., and the 
members could all consult together in regard to general 
interests. 

Whatever the arrangement, it is essential to the wel- 
fare of the church that each official give prompt attention 
to the duty which devolves upon him. There should be 
the same sense of responsibility which obtains in private 
affairs. Each one should be made to understand what 
is expected of him, and that if he does not do his work 
no one clse will do it for him. 

One frequent evil in church organization is the will- 
ingness of one or two to do everything. The spirit is 
kind, but the result in church business, as in any other 
business, is harmful. Let each man attend to his own 
part, and insist that every other do the same. Where 
one or two attempt to do everything the church soon 
throws all care and responsibility upon them, and grows 
indifferent. Especially should the minister beware of 
usurping the functions or performing the duties of his 
church officers. It is better to spend twice the time 
and pains in inducing them to do their work than to do 
it for them. In the one case he is training them to 
become efficient helpers, in the other he is hopelessly 
demoralizing them. 

In organizing a new society it may be necessary for 
the minister, for a short time, to be and do all things. 
Even then he confers the greatest benefit by teaching 
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the church to care for itself, to walk on its own feet 
instead of being carried. Every minister makes a mis- 
take who tries to do the work which belongs to the 
church. An old-time Massachusetts minister said: “I 
have not done my work well because I have been trying 
to do yours.” That will be the experience of every one. 
Work is well done only when each does his own. 

Many churches have numerous standing committees. 
It is better to let committees arise out of a need than it 
is to appoint a stereotyped set and then try to find some- 
thing for them to do. Some churches need a pastoral 
committee to aid the minister in making the acquaint- 
ance of strangers; in others, the minister knows every- 
body. Some churches need an active benevolence com- 
mittee; in others, such a committee would find little or 
no work. Let each church appoint such committees as 
its situation demands, and not construct merely orna- 
mental ones, in imitation of some other church. 

The social life of the church should be in the hands 
of the ladies, and they should have some form of an 
organization which can take it in charge. The Sunday 
School should be most intimately connected with the 
church. Perhaps it would be well to have its officers 
chosen at the annual church meeting; but the general 
conduct of its affairs should be under the sole control of 
its officers and teachers. It should be always borne in 
mind, however, that the Sunday School is a part of the 
church, not a rival to it. 


When the business organization of the church is com- 
pleted, it must not be forgotten that it will not run 
itself. Frequent meetings of the officers must be held 
to conzult upon affairs, to talk over prospects, and to 
stimulate interest. Hach church should have a monthly 
meeting of its trustces, secretary and treasurer, officers 
of the Sunday School, officers of the ladies’ society, and 
committees, to thoroughly congider all matters relating 
to church welfare, to report progress, or to present diffi- 
culties arising in the different departments. Such meet- 
ings are of great service. They keep the interests of 
the church fresh in the minds of a large numer of the 
members, they awaken an esprit du corps, they draw 
people into closer relations, and help form habits of 
thinking and acting together in matters of common wel- 
fare. The church whose active members mcet the most 
frequently for consultation, who keep the sharpest watch 
over its business and other affairs, will be the strongest 
and most efficient church. If the board of trustees is a 
small one, and there are few standing committees, it 
would be well to appoint a certain number of the most 
interested ladies and gentlemen as an advisory commit- 
tee, who should meet with the trustees for monthly con- 
sultation. But some way should be devised in every 
church by. which a certain considerable portion of its 
best members should be brought together for frequent 
discussion of its interests and welfare. 


Who should be members of the business organization 
of the church? All persons over sixteen years of age 
who have signed its constitution and Bond of Union. 
This signature should be insisted upon, in order that 
there may be a perfect roll and a reliable voting list. It 
may be well to restrict the right to vote upon financial 
matters to such members as have in some way paid a 
certain specified sum towards the support of the church, 
but in every other respect all should be equal. This re- 


striction in voting is not often of practical use, but cases 
have occurred in which it was of greatest value; and 
perhaps it is no more than fair that those who pay the 
bills should vote the supplies. But the aim of the 
church should be to have the membership of its business 
organization as nearly as possible co-extensive with the 
adult congregation. The object of that organization 
should be two-fold—to conduct the affairs of the church 
successfully and to interest the members in that con- 
duet, and the first is accomplished throuch the last. 
The financial affairs of the church, though go closely 
connected with its business organization, do not fall 
within the purview of the present writer. 
As a suggestion to new churches, we append a 


FORM OF ORGANIZATION. 
“ BOND OF UNION,” STATING PURPOSE AND DESIRE IN ASSOCIATING 
TOGETHER. 

ArT. I. The name of this church shall be 7 

Art. II. All persons over sixteen years of age who have signed 
the Bond of Union and these articles shall be members of this 
church, entitled to equal rights and privileges with all other 
members; provided,{however, that only those members who cuon- 
tribute $—— yearly towards the support of the church shall vote 
upon financial affairs. 

ArT. III. The officers of this church shall consist of a Clerk, a 
Treasurer, a Board of Trustees, a Superintendent, and a Li- 
brarian of the Sunday School (if such be established), and such stand- 
ing committees as shall from time to time be created. The duties of 
such officers shall be those usually pertaining thereto, subject to 
such regulations as the church shall see fit from time to time to 
establish.* 

ArT. IV. The annual meeting of this church shall be held on 
, and joint monthly meetings of its officers and committees 
shall be held on of each month, unless otherwise ordered. 
Notice of meetings shall be given in such manner as the Trustees 
shall determine. 

ART. V. Members may be dismissed from this church on their 
request, made in writing, to the Clerk, or for good and sufficient 
cause, at any monthly meeting of the officers and committees, by a 
two-thirds’ vote of those present, provided notice shall have been 
given of the impending dismissal and its cause at the last monthly 
meeting. 

ABT. VI. These articles may be altered or amended at any annual 
meeting of the church by a two-thirds’ vote of the members present 


CYRUS WILLIAM CHRISTY. 


H. C. BADGER. 


The few who knew Mr. Christy well, loved him and 
prized him beyond measure. But they who thus knew 
him were few; few in any one place. Here and there, 
in the South, in the West, in Ohio and New York, and 
Pennsylvania and New England, wherever his sweet life 
had touched the earth, small groups, unknown to one 
another, now mourn for him with a peculiar grief. 

Not that he was a man misunderstood ; he was simply 
unrevealed. No person ever knew him without wishing 
to draw nearer and to know him better. His modesty, 
his childlike reserve, his low estimate of his own attain- 
ment or merit, with his high ideal of what he should’ 
have becn and what every man should be; the truth of 
his perceptions, the genuineness of his feelings, the very 
frankness of his nature and the openness of his own 
heart, made him a man difficult for most people inti- 
mately to approach. He was so wholly free from vanity 
or pride that they could not but wonder what stayed 


“e ‘Tf desirable, duties of officers mey be specified in full. = 


their approach to one whom they wished to draw nigh 
to as trustingly as the children did. 

Men always honored and trusted him: Women and 
children loved him. With children he was always child- 
like ; with women he learned slowly, and again and again 
with astonishment, the necessity of being less childlike 
and unconscious than he naturally was. He could not 
have been more conscientious. He never deemed him. 
self worthy to marry or to be ordained to the ministry. 
But his combined ‘frankness and reserve, his modesty, 
with his yet decided opinions and with his high demand 
both upon himself and upon others; his recoil from 
everything like popularity or cheap success; his unwill- 
ingness to accept the many important positions tendered 
him ; his thoroughly practical character, allied with his 
high estimate of all idealists and mystics ; the thorough- 
ness and patience of his own studies, always made pen- 
in-hand ; his impatience over their results, while still he 
was hypercritical only toward himself ; the essential 
sweetness of his life, which yet a certain atmosphere of 
gentle sadness surrounded,—these elements lent a charm 
to his presence, but gave many the impression that he 
was a man not easily understood. 

He was unrevealed. He was very unwilling to speak 
of himself. But his ready sympathy took hold on the 
confidences of others. They saw in him something of 
themselves reflected; and few saw his many-sidedness. 

His pure, fine face, his gentle voice, were those of 
a scholar. His hands, broad and stout, were those of an 
old hunter. How few suspected that he was both! 
Herein lay the secret of his life: his reserve and silence 
were the attentive vigilance of the forest. One writes: 
“He seemed like a lonely man,” at Meadville. How 
his loneliness would have vanished could he have escaped 
to the Adirondacks! What companionship he would 
have found, alone with his trout-lines, on the banks of 
the St. Regis! The man who would tramp with him in 
the woods, or who would chop with him, or shoot or fish 
with him, must be no amateur, but must have learned 
those things, as he did, in his boyhood. From his na- 
tive place, a year or so ago, a loved uncle wrote to him: 
“Sir, the trout must be having a good time now you 
don’t come. There's been cight bear killed hereabouts 
this fall,” ete., ete. They wanted him. There, in 
Northern New York, were the years of his youth and 
early manhood passed. But his scholarly delicacy of 
perception was inborn. Early bereavement,—his mother- 
dying almost too soon to be remembered,—cast the shadow. 

_ under which all his nature grew tender; while the lov- 
ing care of aunts and uncles secured to his father, who 
survives him, that training for the son which has shown 
his profound religiousness. But his severe taste and 
high apprecation seem to have been inborn. In his am- 
ple, carefully sclected library, the books bearing the 
‘owest numbers, as those bought in his early years, are 
such as Chapman’s “ Homer,” John Sterling's “ Poems,” 
Kant’s “ Metaphysic of Ethics,” Fichte’s « Vocation of 
the Scholar,”—Emerson and Carlyle, of course. Eman- 
cipated, but devout, and full of the faith that lives in 
the forest, how naturally such a spirit turned, in 1853, 
to the rising hopes brightening over Antioch College and 
the high name of Horace Mann. 

Mr. Christy was now mature. He was born Novem- 
ber 6, 1828. © Threatened always with scrofula or con- 
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sumption, he was saved from an invalid’s life only by his 
good ax and the forest. But the peril made him seri- 
ous and mentally mature, while his affections were so 
natural and fresh that he always seemed young. Whose 
face, when animated and answering to a friend’s good 
cheer, showed such a blending of fine appreciation with 
a child’s sweetness and innocent gladness. 

Many may have thought that he seemed lonely. They 
could hardly understand the grave quiet of a man fifty- 
three years old whom they deemed barely forty. 

At Antioch College Mr. Christy found the center of 
his life-hopes and friendship-joys, and he shared in all 
that pain of disappointment which many fine spirits have 
there found. 

For eight years, off and on, he was there; for some 
time a tutor in a gentleman’s family in Kentucky or 
Missouri. He was there in the summer of 1859, when 
Mr. Mann died. “ His touch is as delicate as that of a 
woman,” said Mr. Mann. ‘That wonderful death-bed 
scene made on him, as on others, a profound impression. 
‘‘ From that hour,” writes Mr. Christy, “I have felt my 
life consecrated. I never read of, nor had I ever imag-. 
ined, a more triumphant death.” His life was conse- 
crated. It was alla life of service and self-sacrifice. 

Here are his letters, his diaries, glimpses into all the 
experiences, the thoughts and hopes of those years. 
How simple, how genuine! And how largely that life 
dealt with those now already dead ! 


March, 1860. Waiting this article for The Undergraduate. I am 
having an awful time. Fifty pages already written; not more than 
twenty-five can be printed! Clay and Ada will copy for the press. 
Read to grandmother from “The Fool of Quality.” 


November, 1861. Studied Hebrew this morning. This afternoon 
finished rabbit-traps for Nathaniel. Read “ Minister's Wooing” to 
grandmother. 

Here are no ties of blood. Grandmother and Nathan- 
iel are the oldest and the youngest of a family all whose 
members loved him, as every person in such a family 
always did. Yet few knew how he was loved, or how 
passionately, often, in spite of himself. Whose are these 
initials in this ring sent to him from the far West—the 
place, the date, the kindly legend, within? She’ alone 
knows now, if she be living still. Of such confidences 
his lips never spoke. All such words went at once to 
the fire. He was incapable of vanity, and he was the 
soul of honor. 

December 13, 1861. Here appears, in the diary, the 
first determined purpose of going to Cambridge, to the 
Divinity School. He had thought of it for years. He 
had begun Hebrew at Antioch College, guided by Pres- 
Three invitations to teach were now solicit- 
ing him. One friend strongly urged him to go to Cam- 
bridge; only financial embarrassments forbade. 

But a louder call came. War had smitten the land. 
Mr. Christy was no fighter. Skilled rifleman, nothing 
could have led him to shoot at a man or a host. Some- 
how the forest, the bear, the trout, make a man wonder- 
fully tender-hearted. “Three deer in one day;” “ one 
hundred and eighty trout in one day ;” these are gath- 
ered in like wild fruits. Distributed to friends, they 
become conditions only of kindlier relations. But war 
he hated. He claimed no credit for that. He wrote: 
“TI fear I am wickeder toward the South than you who 
are so bloody in your thoughts toward her.” It needed 
the call of the Sanitary Commission to rouse all his in- 
terests and absorb all his energies. There he labored 
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What work he did, what sights he saw, at Memphis! 
Think of the twelve hundred men just released from 
Andersonville——one day’s work for him,—whom he fed 
and clothed and tried to put into their right minds, who, 
next day, betrayed, after their recent escape from Hell, 
by the government steamer sent to carry them home, 
came down again, dead and alive, swept past his wharves 
by the turbid and treacherous flood. A man who had 
been through such scenes, and that years ago, might well 
seem lonely when called to preside over the gentle dig- 
ging of Latin roots. 


It was eleven years before he got to Cambridge from 
that strong impulse at Antioch College. Six or seven 
years, all told, he served the Commission. Four or five 
good years of rest or renewal he then found in the forest, 
his fine library about him, his rifle and the trout-brooks 
close by. 

He saw no more of those books, nor of rifle or trout, 
after going to Cambridge in the very last days of 1872. 
He keenly enjoyed the personal element of Cambridge 
and Boston, where some of his warmest friends were 
living. It was the rich alternative to him from the sol- 
itude, the deep and calm joys, and the sometimes high 
unrest of his forest life. But at Cambridge his enjoy- 
ment was naturally greater than his gain. He had en- 
tered his forty-fourth year; his lines of character and 
thought were set. His reading had always been broad 
and thorough. His many volumes of manuscript min- 
utes and notes, now deposited with the Meadville school, 
will show his careful diligence through thirty years ot 
reading. But his life was already too exclusively intel- 
lectual. His strength was not in his thinking. That 
was always sound, conscientious, candid and thorough. 
But his power lay in his affectionateness and devoutness, 
his fine ethical sense, his high aspiration and his capacity 
for righteous indignation. A radical thinker, his nature 
was yet, through and through, soundly constructive and 
conservative. An ardent lover of truth, he could not 
be led to forget that the vital truth was lodged in the 
heart, and that the truth of inferences or of intellectual 
convictions showed its value to character only when its 
fruit appeared as veracity, integrity, fidelity, devotion or 
affection ; moral truth he reverenced. 

Mr. Christy wrote well. He knew the English 
tongue thoroughly. He handled it as no servant to it, 
but as a master who guarded its purity rather than 
brought out its power. 

His word was telling, often incisive; but his conscience 
was apt to soften his stroke. Print, now, any one of 
these fine papers left us, such as “Anselm,” and we 
might miss this mass of notes and refcrences, showing 
the exhaustive study, or we might feel that the artist- 
hand had been too scrupulous to strike the clear outline 
duly bold. Mr. Christy resembled Anselm: his center 
of power was in his heart. He was no leader; but his 
fealty and loyalty the mightiest intercsts might lean on 
heavily. Faithful and tireless as a thinker, a scholar, a 
teacher, he was made to be neither of those, nor yet a 
preacher, so much as a minister, a pastor. His affection 
was exhaustless; his counsel priceless. But for oné 
bar he would have shown great power as a preacher. 
He had qualities which it took a fine audience to appre- 
ciate, and that, too, allied with gifts which spoke easily 
to the common heart of man. 


Trusting ever, with a faith such as is given to few, he 
naturally’ took up our highest truths with an enthusiasm 
such as made his pure face glow with a light which 
blessed any soul permitted to look upon it. 

Here is a letter, written four years ago by a hand 
now still. 
perience of near three score years. She had gazed on 
the faces of hundreds of ministers, aged and young. 
These words tell how her soul was lifted up, as, in that 
little Meadville church, she looked on two faces, lighted 
by the beauty of holiness, as the pastor and Mr. Christy 
stood in the pulpit side by side. They are words which 
may not be publicly repeated, or not yet. 

One bar stayed the joy of many, and kept these rare 
powers from their full influence on earth. A voice of 
small range, with no volume, or flexibility, or incisive- 
ness, owed its inefficiency to the inconceivably small 
lung-space below. It was hard to believe it. One so 
broad-shouldered, virile, and always ready for the oar 
or the ax, could only be convinced of this by our careful 
measurement, years ago, in cubic inches. In a nature 
less obedient or sweet, this would have left deep shadows 
of disappointment or bitterness, such as there was no 
trace of in him. It was a fact that could not be changed ; 
but it barred him from the pulpit and from parishioners’ 
firesides, the places for which he was most fit. This 
again was the secret of his life. It made him rightly 
chafe or pine in studious confinement. It drove him to 
the forest. It led, at Meadville, to that most zealous 
study of botany which lured him, last summer, to the 
swamps where he seemed to have found the fever which, 
on November 14, quietly ended all struggles here. 


His resting-place, in the beautiful cemetery at Mead-— 


ville, many loving hearts will wish to see; to some it 
will be the spot to which, daily and nightly, grateful 
thoughts will make pilgrimage. 

Ithaca, New Year's, 1882. 


Gondensed Hermons. 


OUR HIGH CALLING. 


The following are paragraphs from the sermon preached by Rev. 
J. Fisher, of ‘Alton, at mie Opeultig of the Illinois Fraternity, in Bloom- 
ington, Oct. 11tb, 1881. 


Hardly is one true to conscience; in fact, hardly is 


conscience a vivid, actual thing with him who, having 


any manner of divine truth revealed to him, or found by 
him, is content simply to receive it and believe itgto 
retire within himself and enjoy it, all by himself alone, 
while he does nothing to give it institutional form and 
existence ; nothing to establish organizations for propa- 
gating it; nothing to make it a center of meditation, of 
worship, of effort; nothing to create either a school, a 
society, or a party in its favor, and nothing to sustain 
either a press, a lectureship, or a ministry of some sort 
for the defence, elucidation and diffusion of’ the same. 
Especial emphasis is due to the fact that by our High 
Calling we are called to a work of construction and edi- 
fication. We are called to build something. Said Jesus, 
on one occasion: “ Upon this rock will I build My 
Church.” Evidently he had in view some social, insti- 


Her fine discernment was wedded to an ex- ~ 
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tational form of life for humanity, which his truth was 
adapted to secure and establish. And giving now to his 
term the broadest significance which the spirit of Jesus and 
and spirit of humanity will allow, we may not hesitate to 
say, individually, each and every one of us who has a brain 
to think, a heart to feel, a truth to be interested in: J 
will build My Church ; or, collectively, so far as we are 
united and agreed, as we ought to be, in the love and 
success of great vital themes: We will build our Church, 
strong and sure as in us lies, that so the gates of Hades, 
or the powers of indifference, of superstition, of darkness 
and deathly night may not prevail against it. Yea, 
called we are, each one, to the high obligation and occu- 
pation of keeping in view and in process of erection, 
enlargement and adornment, that form of civil life, 
social life, Church life, which to our conscience and our 
faith is the best practical embodiment of the highest 
ae moral and religious truth, as we understand it. 

y all truth that is high, or that relates to the highest 
interests of the world we are in, of the nation we belong 
to, of the communities of which we are members, we are 
called, then, to a work of edification, or of building, and 
are required to join hands with the constructionists and 
re-constructionists whose spirit is truest, most far-seeing, 
most comprehensive, inclusive and grand in its scope 
and divineness. 

* * * * * * 


The use of the word re-constructionists implies, more- 
over, that we are called, however unnecessary it may be, 
to assist it to some considerable work of alteration, re- 
moval, not to say demolition, assault and attack, as we 
run afoul of the bad, unsightly, dangerous structures of 
error that have been founded in dark ages, or come in 
daily contact with those who are doing their best to build 
wrong institutions. The parable of the tares has its 
wisdom, but its application is not without limitation. 
Every husbandman, in the time of growing weeds, knows 
of what kind will the harvest be if he waits until har- 
veat-time before he goes forth to smite and lay low the 
uprising exuberant intruders. To root up as well as to 
plant, to destroy as well as to nurture and conserve, to 
tear doen as well as to build, is the discretional preroga- 
tive of those who follow the divine calling which looks to 
the real redemption of our world and itsraces of humanity. 
All true and thorough construction involves more or less 
destruction. It may sound charitable to say: Let error 
alone to fall of itself, while we go about the business of 
simply proclaiming truth. But in all sensible building, 
when there are much rubbish und many toppling, un- 
seemly old walls and cumbering fabrics in the way, we 
follow no such rule of edification. It is not the natural 
way. If we may judge from the plain-spoken ageres- 
siveness of the Nazarene, it is not the divine way, to let 
evil and erst alone. While very truly it may be affirm- 
ed that he whose only zeal and social energy is to tear 
down without at all building up, and who is destitute of 
inspiration to activity except as he finds plenty of motes 
in his neighbor’s eyes to pull out, or sume popular and 
absurd orthodoxy to challenge and fight against, is far 
from that spirit of liberalism and fraternity which con- 


sults the true interest of mankind in the best manner ;| 


yet that is gratuitous charity and uncalled for tenderness 
which will call no absurdities in question, allow no 
thrusts to be made against folly, demolish no arrogant 


irrational assumptions, or ever hesitate, as opportunity 
offers, to upset any throne, or institution, or doctrine of 
error, by means of the directest logic and exposition at 
command. It is poor, cowardly policy, and a sentiment- 
ality unworthy the hero of humanity, ever to try to avoid 
telling the plain truth concerning the irrational theolo- 
gies, the oppressive creeds, the arbitrary ecclesiasticisms, 
the sacredotal pretensions, the unjust monopolies, the 
unholy despotisms of whatsoever kind, which delude and 
sway and crush down so many souls. 


ca 
‘Mlofes from the Sield, 
Manistee, Micu.—Rev. Ira C. Billman has been preach- 
ing here for the last two weeks. Mr. Billman is an effi- 


cient worker. Were his services secured at this place 
the new church would certainly be built. 


KatamMazoo, Micu.—The friends here have been list- 
ening to the Rev. A. N. Alcott, of whom we spoke in our 
last. It isa kindly wish for both preacher and parish 
to wish that they may be united. 


Dr. B. W. Ricuarpson, who is one of the authorities 
in vital statistics, has recently shown that out of seventy 
occupations, liquor-sellers have the shortest lives, their 
death-rate being “138 to the 100, or 38 above the aver- 
age.” 


Nesraska.—After long detention from the field by 
sickness in his family, Rev. Enoch Powell is at last in 
the saddle. He began his missionary work by preach- 
ing at Lincoln, on the 8th inst., and engagements are 
pending at Crete, Hastings, North Platte and other 
points. , 


A Wortny Successor.—Rev. Edward H. Hall, of Wor- 
cester, has been called to the Unitarian pulpit at Cam- 
bridge, vacated some years ago by Dr. Peabody. It is 
strange that this society should not have thought of this 
before. It, like many another ociety, has gone roam- 
ing far to find at last the holy grail near its own door. 


Tue Cappuceus is the classic name of the “ Fair Paper’» 
published by the San Diego Unitarian Society. Brother 
Cronyn informs us, by private note, that one-half of the 
$2,000 needed to build the new church is in the bank, 
but that they will wait for the other $1,000 before begin- 
ning. We hope they will not haveto waitlong. Let all 
who can, lend a hand. 


Youne America.—This expression is too often used as 
a term of reproach. The rising generation represents 
something other than girls bent on flirtation and boys 
who know how to smoke cigars and bestride bycicles. 
Cape Cod contains, according to the Woman’s Journa | 
“thirty commanders of the best ships that sail on for- 
eign voyages, who are under twenty-three years of age.” 


Arr Muttiptying Nature,—The French have found 
a way of manufacturing pearls. A composition is made 
out of the scales of whitefish, which, when applied on 
the inside of a glass bead, so resembles the natural pearl 
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that it puzzles the expert. It takes 17,000 fish to pro- 
duce one pound of this “ pearly essence,” yet a sixteen 
dollar pear! is sold for fifty cents. Itisone high province 
of art to multiply the good and the beautiful so as to 
bring them within the reach of everybody. 


San Josz, Cau.—This city has recently illuminated its 
streets with the electric light, using the Brush lamps 
which event was duly celebrated in our far-off Unity 
church, the Rev. Clarence Fowler, pastor, preaching a 
discourse, in which he traced the history of electricity 
(on its human side) and described ita application in 
lighting apparatus. The sermon successfully illustrates 
how religious a thing is knowledge, which is but another 
word for science. The discourse is printed in full in the 
Mercury of the 25th ult. 


Wyomine, Wis.—We spent the first Sunday of the 
year with the little society of this place, the most rural 
of any in the Western Conference fellowship that main- 
tains regular services. On Saturday evening we lectured 
to a good audience on the “Cost of Ignorance,” in the 
town hall, and on Sunday preached twice in the school- 
house where the Western Secretary preached his first 
sermon, about thirteen years ago. For most of the time 
during these years the Sunday School, which we then 
christened the “‘ Hope Sunday School,” has maintained 
its humble exercises, and for the last four years Rev. 
Wm. C. Wright has preached to them once a fortnight. 
Notwithstanding their isolated condition, their unat- 
tractive place of meeting, and the unpropitious fact that 
most of the members belong to one family, the work at 
this place is by no means unpromising or unprofitable. 


CooxsviLtLz, Wis.—When we organized this society, 
nearly a year and half ago, we warned the society that 
to maintain its existence with lay service was an experi- 
ment which would take at least a year to test its 
power. Grateful was the reception of the following as- 
surance from our correspondent in this place, which we 
print for the encouragement of other country cross- 
roads : 2 

“Unity Sgclety,” at Cooksville, still lives, moves, and has it being,— 
and more, it holds its bigness, and moves right on with a steady pur- 
pose. This I write, because of your admonition, some over a year 
ago, or, rather, a query—Can you make as good a showing a year 
hence? Rev. 8. B. Loomis, of Lone Rock, preaches for us once in four 
weeks—morning and evening—to large audiences, with numbers of 
the churchly ones for his hearers. The alternate Sunday evening we 


have regular lay services, which are well attended. Brother Loomis 
seems to have gained the hearts of the young as well as the old. 


Tue Ipga, Curist.--Rey. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, 
took this theme for his Christmas sermon, which is 
printed in fullin the Union and Advertiser of that city. 
With his characteristic clearness he separates the Christ, 
the dream of mankind, that which is the “ idealized 
conception of the perfect man,” from the man Jesus, 
who has been identified with it. He says: 

‘Nobody who reads the New Testament understandingly can fail 


to sec that in those days the Christ was a con 
and entirely indepen: lent of fhe mau jue pe 
2 


e s 
“The time has come to take the Christ idea apart fi agso- 
ciation and restore it to something of that iuepenaciee orien it 
had when Jesua came into the world. The Christ, it is said, has come 
and gone. But this is not the gospel idea. Hecomes to abide with us 
forever. He repeats himself in holy lives throughout all the ages. It 


is of legs consequence now to usabout his being born in the city of 
Bavid. What we are concerned about is that he manifest himself in 
the city of Rochester. It is the real glory of Christmas that it com- 
memorates not an event past ages ago. but one every year transpir- 
ing. As often as aspotiess human character is shown, a8 often as a 
loving heart leads up to a life of self: forgetful devotion, Christ comes 
again, and in the eloquence of living deeds the gospel of peace and 
good will is preached. 


s e e 

“The field of duty is au ever-widening one. The New Testament 
greatly expanded this field, but left much more to be done. To cite 
only one point: It teaches kindness to men, but not to animals. 
‘Does God care for oxen?’ says Paul with an assumed negation. It 
is said that there is not a single maxim in the Christian Scriptures 
enjoining kindness to animals. But the Christ has been much further 
revealed since then, and he now teaches us to be gentle with our 
dumb dependents as we would have gentleness shown to us. And it 
is especially in these modern grow of the Christ idea that we 
rejoice in this Christmas time,” 


AccumuLatine Herzsizs.—Rev. Myron Adams, of her- 
etical fame, in his Christmas sermon, preached before the 
Plymouth Church, in Rochester, N. Y., shows that added 
to his previous doubt in an eternal hell is his present 
doubt in the deity of Jesus. Many of our readers will 
strongly sympathize with this closing paragraph: 


“ Now, for one, I conceive that our popular Christianity has taken 
to drilling men in religious usages, altogether a very barren sort of 
business. It shrinks the pregnant words of the Jaw and the gospel to 
such thin proportions that they seem more like chaff than wheat. It 
holds up a crucifix in one church, and burns incense, and Latinizes, 
and otherwise performs at an astonishing rate. In another church it 
holds up Jesus without the aid of acrucifix, making a picture in words 
and language, rather than with alabaster and pa:nt, but all very 
much to the same purpose. Calling for belief in and worship of the 
one whom our spiritual fathers slew and hanged on a tree. People 
of sense, and with their reasoning faculties somewhat in use, revolt 
from that, as a farce, seeing nothing in it. There is something in it, 
however, and that is a very thick darkness, the remedy for which is 
the light which will destroy it. 

“We need here, in place of all this, and in place: too, of the arrogant 
infidelities, men of fon pleasure, who shal! be as apertures to let in 
the moral, spiritual light of heaven. We need a presen’ Ohrist, or 
spirit, anointed human beings, who receive the word of God and 

elight in it, and sound it abroad in its realities, rather than the im- 
age of Christ. The world is suffering and groauing for a savior, and 

pular christianity offersan image. Men are asking for bread— 
read of life—and a stone is given them. If men receive into honest 
hearts the word of God, peace will come, for the word will thrive 
and grow, and cause these men to be those in whom he is well pleased. 
‘Glorify thy son,’ cried Jesus to the Father an he was going out of 
the world. ‘Glorify whom?’ Jesus answers, ‘And the glory which 
thou hast given me I have given unto them.’” 


Whe DHtudp Cable. 


AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


I. K. Funk & Co. are about to undertake the reproduc- 
tion, in this country, of the “Treasure of David,” by 
Spurgeon, the present price of which is $24.00 for six 
volumes The American publishers intend to offer it 
for half this figure. The author calls this ‘The great 
literary work of my life,’ and Henry Ward Beecher 
says, ‘“ Whatever comes from Spurgeon is presumptively 
good.” These are credentials that will not carry the 
highest literary authority among the critical——The 
Maccabean is the title of a new monthly launched, with 
the beginning of the year, by Henry Gersoni. This mag- 
azine is the successor of the Jewish Advance, which was 
edited by this same gentleman. It is acomely pamphlet 
of sixty-four pages, in covers, and contains matter that 
is popular in character as well as that which can come 
only from an expert in Hébrew history and literature. 
The two pages of “ Rabbinical Sayings,” gleaned directly 
from original sources by the editor, are such as will be 
highly prized by those who are trying to enlarge the 
authology of the race, They are welcome contributions 
to “Scriptures Old and New.”——According to the Inde- 

endent, Potter's American Monthly is the last victim of 
ale’s “Man Without a Country,” it having recently 
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printed a version of it, translated from the German, to 
which was appended an editorial note that innocently 
stated “that he believed the facts had never before ap- 

in print in this country.” We extend our sym- 
pathies to this editor, for we remember how we shed 
tears of i hag errah over this mythical traitor in a soldier’s 
tent on the hill-slopes of Vicksburg, in 1863. 


Yaxxxg Doopite An old song. 1775. Tlustrated by Howard 
Gitago tse & Oo., New York; From Jansen, McClurg & Co., 

pp. 82 $1.25. 

The quaintest of setting to the quaintest of American 
eongs. The pictures and type combine to reproduce 
“Ye olden times” ina funny way. We would like to 
have said this before the Christmas time, but the book 
did not reach us in season. We are sorry for the little 
boy that might have received it could we have said this 
in time. 


A Manuva ov Misusep Worpe. Compiled from the works of 
Alford, Freeman, and others. Q. P. Index publishers, Bangor,; Me. 
1883. pp. 30. 25 cte. 

This is a saucy little critic, which causes a sustained 
blash upon the cheek as one peruses the first few pages 
and is there confronted by his many mistakes ; but the 
blush finally fades into a complacent smile as the reader 
realizes how everyone is all the time misusing words. 
Nevertheless, this is a good book to have at one’s elbow. 
Never read enough of it at one time to reach the com- 
placent stage, if you would be profited. 


THE AMERICAN NEwsPaPEE. An Essay by Charles Dudley Warner. 
James EB. Oagood & Co., Boston; from Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Pp. 69. 25 cts. 

The size of this little booklet is no measure of its 
worth. Any editor studying this can scarcely escape the 
conviction that to make a poor newspaper is a crime, 
and every subscriber who would give it careful study 
will realize that it is a greater crime to read such a 
newspaper. To give a single quotation, the author says: 
“A poor newspaper belittles and contracts the mind by 
elevating the trivial in life above the essential.” 


Szvzn Voices or SympaTHy. From the writings of H. W. Long- 
fellow. Edited by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, 
Boston. 1882. pp. 258. Price, $1.75. 


This is one of the last of the many happy thoughts of 
James T. Fields. No other poet of the present day of- 
fers so much material for such a volume as this as Mr. 
Longfellow. The seven voices are: 1. Bereavement 
and Suffering; 2. Weakness, Struggle and Aspiration; 
& Labor and Endurance; 4. Restlessness, Doubt and 
Darkness ; 5. Self-denial and Philanthropy; 6. Neglect, 
Disappointment and Injustice; 7. Retrospection and 
Old Age—the whole forming a beautiful anthology of 
minor melodies for the plaintive moods of life. The ex- 
tracte from the too much neglected prose of Longfellow 
gives to the book a real literary value. Seek the pages 
of this book, not for pastime, but for reflection. 


TENDER AND TRUE. Poems of Love, 
Hours, Sunshine tn the Soul, etc. Geo. 
eloth, fall gilt. pp. 180. $1.50. 


This book is loved before it isseen by those acquainted 
with the other helpfal selections of Mrs. Tileston. 


selected by the editor of Quiet 
H. Ellis, Boston. 1882. Extra 
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When seen it is loved for its own sweet sake. There is 
little in these pages of that fire that consumes, such as 
burned in the breasts of Romeo and Joliet. Rather is it 
a reflection of that perennial flame that illumines the 
life, such as staid the heart of Queen Catherine. It is the 
love that is to be found after marriage more than before, 
such as is typified by the fragrant rosemary more than 
by the blooming carnation; the cheerful and simple 
chirp of the robin rather than the ecstatic aria of the 
nightingale. Oh! it is noble to love and to be loved, if 
only that one may be able to understand this little book 
of exquisite workmanship. 


“ Maugnrg, and other Poems.” By Ella Wheeler. Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. 1882. pp. 264. $1.50. 

Miss Wheeler has felt enough to make a great poet 
but she has not thought enough. Her heart has wider 
range than her head. Her works reveal crudities in the in- 
tellectual life. Given to a nature so full of poetical and 
literary aptitudes as this, the training that comes by 
years of companionship with the great books of the 
world, the breadth that comes from travel and contact 
with superior minds, and the discipline that comes from 
just but rigorous criticism, and we have a poet indeed. 
As it is, we have here no mean volume of poetry; the 
long poem, which gives title to the volume, is the poorest 
part of the book. As yet the wings of the author are 
too weak for sustained flight. The bright passages are 
lost or obscured amid the stretches of metrical prose. 
Among the shorter poems are to be found some of real 
beauty and power. “ Nothing but Stones,” is sadly sug- 
gestive of many a “cruel, cruel church” that wears the 
honors of “society.” “The Ocean of Song,” “ Gethsem- 
ane,” and the preface are very beautiful. The exist- 
ence of the book is justified by the modesty of the clos- 
ing lines of this last named poem, which we give below. 
Weare glad the book is published, and if Miss Wheeler 
lives and knows how to work hard, we will expect some- 
thing better yet to come: 

“Oh! who am I that I dare enter here 
Where the great artists of the world have trod— 
The genius-crowned aristocrats of earth? 
Only the singer of a little song ; 
Yet loving Art with such a mighty love 
I hold it greater to have won a place 
Just on the fair land’s edge, to make my grave, 
Than in the outer world of greed and gain 
To sit upon a royal throne and reign.” 


GARRISON AND THE ANTI-SLAVEBY MOVEMENT. By Oliver Johnson. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. 1882. pp. 490. $2.00. 

Sometime in the year 1828 William Lloyd Garrison, 
printer, of Newburyport, Mass., met Benjamin Lundy, 
printer, of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. Garrison was conducting 
a political paper of temperance proclivities, at Benning- 
ton, Vermont. Lundy had started the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, in Ohio. Garrison was young, earnest, 


‘and ready to break a lance in righting a human griev- 
| ance. 


Lundy had found a grievance in the system of 
American slavery, and the two joined hands, From that 
time dates a persistent and aggressive warfare upon sla- 
very, which closed only with the overthrow of the inati- 
tution in America in the civil convulsion of ’61. 
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The history of this warfare and of the chief actors 
therein, the hardships they endured, the villification, 
abuse and cruelty to which they were subjected, is the 
purpose of this book. It is not too much to say that this 
purpose is achieved in a manner in many respects highly 
satisfactory. The work is done by one who himeelf 
served in the ranks, and who is consequently learned in 
all the vicissitudes of the movement. 

The narrative of an actor in any agitation, while likely 
to be partisan, is yet apt to be the most valuable chronicle 
of its events. There is far more to be feared from the 
historiap, with a theory, who follows him. Providence 
has no eye for picturesque history. Incidents and events 
are chance-sown by the ebb and flow of forces which 
produce them. 

The narrative of an actor is the rugged and uneven 
approximation to the truth whose bias can be taken into 
account and allowed for. It is the Macaulay of a later 
time who seizes upon the dramatic features of the events, 
and slighting a fact here, exaggerating an event there, 
moulds his material into the seductive story, utterly 
worthless for that highest purpose of history, the estab- 
lishment of a premise for the reader’s logic of life. The 
‘ruggedness and the partisanship mark this book, but we 
believe the truthfulness and general value of the actor’s 
narrative is here also, and, withal, a fairly just sense of 
historical perspective. The question of the relative 
prominence of such figures as Lundy, Garrison, Whittier, 
Sumner, Lowell, Phillips, and others, though difficult, 
is not improperly answered in their general treatment 
in the work. 

Though we never forget the part the author played in 
the struggle, we recognize the pride of the old soldier 
in this display of scars, and forgive much where much 
may be forgiven to one of the victorious veterans of a 
thirty years’ campaign against the world. 

The book has a special historic value for its treatment, 
in chronological order, of several significant facts con- 
nected with the Anti-Slavery movement, which are apt 
to be sketchily touched in a general history. Among 
these are the Alton riots, and death of Lovejoy ; the 
firing of Prudence Crandall’s house for her teaching of 
colored pupils; the Lane Seminary affair; the breaking 
open of post-offices and burning of mails in the South; 
and the burning of Pennsylvania Hall, in Philadelphia, 
by a Pro-Slavery mob—all shown in the setting of the 
times. 

But here commendation ends. Aside from a certain 
pig-iron value the book has no merit. Graces of style 
and even careful proof-reading must be looked for else- 
where, while the pages are overladen with bits of in- 
opportune preaching, from the mazes of which. we are 
delivered only by an excellent index. c. H.R. 


RALPH WaLpo EMERSON. His LiFe, WRITINGS AND PHILOSOPHY. 
fom Willis Cooke. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1881. 


Has the time come for writing the life of Mr. Emer- 
son? The writer of this paper has known the seer of 
Concord for more than thirty years; he remembers well 
Mr. Emerson's thoughtful courtesy to children, and grace 
of manner not less kind and winning than that with 
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which the poet always welcomes those of larger growth, 
as he sits withdrawn within the shadow of his pines to 
whose whispers he has so long meditated. Where else 
can one find such refinement and urbanity? Hecharms 
the laborer and the nobleman alike,—the babe and the 
philosopher. If we regard, moreover, the rendering of 
larger service, what life can be referred to in our mod- 
ern days which has been, from first to last, a more per- 
sistent practice of the Golden Rule? 


We ask the question with sadness: Has the time come 
for writing the history of this life? We saw him last 
summer, sitting, as usual, quiet in his library, where he 
has slowly charged and polished, for nearly fifty years, 
his deeply-freighted sentences. The copy of Michael 
Angelo’s Fates hung, as ever, over the mantel-piece ; the 
portraits of his friend Carlyle, lately dead, were close at 
hand; upon the shelves stood the works of the absorbed 
thinkers and rapt mystice, his inspirers and his recrea- 
tion while through the years he has s ecreted his serene 
slow-gathering philosophy, Coleridge and Swedenborg, 
Schelling, Tauler and Plato. Mr. Emerson sat at his 
desk poring over a volume, his face, even at his great 
age, full of the calm beauty it has always worn. As he 
ran to greet the visitor, though the old smile of hospit- 
able welcome rested on the lips, the former alertness 
was gone. The mind, too, was wandering far. He had 
known, familiarly, three generations of the family of his 
guest ; his memory, however, retained neither name nor 
feature ; his thought was elsewhere; his grasp upon the 
world was plainly loosening. Though we may hope the 
tranquil, serene thinker will be spared a few years longer: 
though broken in mind and body, the ideal of beautiful 
old age, yet his life-work is substantially done; we must 
sorrowfully admit that the hour has come, or is close at 
hand, for placing an estimate upon the man and his ac- 
compliesh ment. 


Since the influence of Emerson upon his contempora- 
ries has been so vast, and is likely to be so marked upon 
the future, it is natural that the critics and biographers 
should go to work promptly; that even in his life-time 
his career should be described. Thata life of Mr. Em- 
erson was sometime to be written has long been under- 
stood, of course, in the circle of which Mr. Emerson has 
so long been the center, and the names of several disci- 
ples have been mentioned as the probable biographers 
and literary executors. That Mr. Cook, a stranger in 
Concord until a very recent period, and coming from a 
distant part of the country, suddenly steps in and, per- 
haps a little prematurely, performs the task, seems at 
first thought presumptuous. Mr. Cook appears, however, 
to have secured the sanction of Mr. Emerson and his 
family in his attempt. Nothing can be more unassum- 
ing than the whole tone of the book, from first to last. 
As one reads it, he feels it is the work of an enthusiastic 
Emersonian, whose love and reverence would not permit 
him to remain silent. There is ample evidence that the 
writings of the teacher have been mastered by the most 
careful and affectionate study ; Mr. Cook, moreover, has 
read widely and deeply, elsewhere, and is not ill-pre- 
pared to assign Emerson his proper place in the line of 
great wri.ers. Though none but an enthusiast could 
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have devoted so much labor to the interpretation of an 
author, Mr. Cook is not at all carried away by his admir- 
ation. The tone of the book is cool rather than glowing, 
and the writer's judgment is not less to be respected 
where, with discrimination, he defines what he holds to 
be Emerson's limitations, than where he claims for him 
the possession of brilliant genius. 

We believe that the account of Mr. Emerson’s descent, 

education, life and habits is much fuller than has ever 
before been given. Hecame from a line of eight Puri- 
tan ministers, stretching back to the early days of New 
England, each one of whom was in his day a character 
of worth and respectability, if not a man of mark, and 
each one of whom occupied what in his time was held 
to be advanced ground. Emerson’s boldness, therefore, 
in adopting the unconventional and unestablished, 
was naturally derived. He is not to be regarded as a 
great speculative thinker; he has constructed no system, 
and has little faculty for such work as has been per- 
formed by Kant, Bacon and Aristotle. Emerson’s desert 
is as a seer and poet. He has been an inspirer rather 
than an instructor of the world, and in this respect 
resembles Herder, Coleridge, Lessing, however much he 
may differ from them in other ways. What may be 
called Emerson’s spiritual genesis is elaborately detailed, 
and here Mr. Cook gives evidence of scholarship and 
power to apprehend abstruse and subtle phages of 
thought. The debt of Emerson to Plato is made plain; 
the effect upon him also of Plotinus and the lesser lights 
of the Neo-Platonic school, of Eckart, the noble mystic 
of the thirteenth century, of Boehme, of Oriental wri- 
ters and modern thinkers. The reader learns that Em- 
erson is a phenomenon for whom it is not at all difficult 
to account, at the same time that his reverence for him 
as a great original genius -is not diminished. 

Great pains has been taken to collect, as far as possi- 
ble, fugitive utterances of Emerson, which, until now, 
have never been brought together. Many will be dis- 
posed to see in this feature of the book its most valuable 
characteristic. Letters, magazine scraps, extemporane- 
ous speeches, esteemed at the time, perhaps, to be of 
only ephemeral value, have often proved to be a great 
man’s most significant expressions. Mr. Cook has 
brought together a mass of such material, among which 
there are some things certainly which will stand among 
Mr. Emerson’s most valued declarations. We give some 
passages from the speech at Concord, upon the assassin- 
ation of Mr. Lincoln. Emerson’s work in general is 
the result of long and careful elaboration, brought to 
pass by a process as gradual and long-continued as that 
which produces the stalactite, cr the secretion by the 
plant of the perfume which is to give the charm to its 
blossom. This address, however, was struck off at a heat, 
between ten and one o’clock of the evening before its 
delivery. It may be regarded as probably the happiest 
characterization ever given of President Lincoln: 

We meet under the gloom of a calamity which darkens down over 
the minds of good men in all civil society, as the fearful tidings 
travel over sea, over land, from country to country, like the shadow 
ofan uncalculated eclipse over the planet. Old as history is, I doubt 
ifany death has caused so much pain to mankind as this. 


well be silent and suffer the awful voices of the time to thunder to 
ws. 


We might | 


The president stood before us a man of the people. He was thor- 
oughly American, had never crossed the sea, had nevér been apolled 
by English insularity or French affectation,—a quite native aborig- 
inal man, a8 an acorn from the oak. Kentuckian born, working on 
@ farm, flat-boatman, a captain in the Black-Hawk war, a country 
lawyer, @ representative in the rural legislature of I)]linois, on such 
modest foundations the hard structure of his fame was laid. How 
slowly, and yet by happily prepared steps, he came to his place! 


He offered no shining qualities at the first encounter; he did not 
offend by superiority. He had a face and manner which disarmed 
suspicion, which inspired confidence, which confirmed good-will. 
He was & man without vices. He had a strong sense of duty which 
it was very easy for him to obey. ‘Then he had what farmers calla 
“long head ;” was excellent in working out the sum for himself, in 
arguing his case and convincing you fairly and firmly. Then it 
turned out that he was a great worker. He was sound to the core; 
cheerful, persistent, all right for labor, and liked nothing so well. 


Then he had a vast good nature which made him tolerant and ac- 
cessible to all; fair-minded, leaning to the claim of the petitioner, 
affable and not sensible to the affliction of innumerable visits. And 
how this good nature became a noble humanity in many a tragic 
case! And with what increasing tenderness he dealt when a whole 
race was thrown upon him! Then his broad good humor, running 
easily into jocular talk, was a rich gift to this wise man. It enabled 
him to keep his secret, to meet every kind of man and every rank in 
society, to take off the edge of the severest decisions, to mask his own 
purpose and sound his companion, and to catch with true instinct 
the temper ofevery company he addressed. And, more than all, it is 
to a man of severe labor, in anxious and exhausting crises, the natu- 
ral restoration, good as sleep, and the protection of the over-driven 
brain against rancor and insanity. 


He is the author of a multitude of good sayings so disguised as 
pleasantries that it is certain they had no reputation at first but as 
jests; and only later, by the very acceptance and adoption they find 
in the mouths of the millions, turn out to be the wisdom of the hour. 
I am sure if this man had ruled in a period of less facility of printing, 
he would have become mythological ina few years, like Esop or 
Pilpoy, or one of the Seven Wise Masters, by his fables and proverbs. 
But the weight and penctration of many passages in his letters, mes- 
sages and speeches, hidden now by the very closeness of their appli- 
cation to the moment, are destined hereafter toa wide fame. What 
pregnant definitions! what unerring common sense! and on great 
occasions, what lofty, and more than national, what human tone! 
His brief speech at Gettysburg will not easily be surpassed by words 
on any recorded occasion. ‘‘his and one other recorded American 
speech, that of John Brown to the court that tried him, and a part of 
Kossuth's speech at Birmingham, can only be compared with each 
other, and no fourth, 


His occupying the chair of rtate was a triumph of the good sense 
of mankind and of the public conscience. This middle-class coun- 
try had gota middle-class president at last. Yes, in manners and 
sympathies, but not in powers. This man grew according to the 
need. His mind mastered the problem of the day; and as the prob- 
lem grew, so did his comprehension of it. Rarely was man so titted 
to the event. In the midst of fears and jealousies, in the babel of 
counsels and parties, this man wrought incessantly, with all his 
might and all his honesty, laboring to find what the peop!e wanted 
and how to obtain that. It cannot be said there is any exaggeration 
of his worth. Ifever a man was fairly tested, he was. There was no 
lack of resistance, nor of slander, nor of ridicule. The times have 
allowed no state secrets; the nation has been in such ferment, such 
multitudes had to be trusted, that no secret could be kept. Every 
door was ajar, and we know all that befel. 

Then what an occasion was the whirlwind of war! Here was place 
for no holiday magistrate, no fair-weather sailor; the new pilot was 
hurried to the helm ina tornado. In four years—four years of batule- 


; days—his endurance, his fertility of resources, his magnanimity. 


were sorely tried, and never found wanting. Then by his courage, 
his justice, his even temper, his fertile counsel, his humanity, he 
stood a heroic figure in the center of a hervic epoch, Ife is the true 
history of the American people in his time. Step by step ne waiked 
before them.—slow with their slowness, quickening his march with 
theirs; the true representative of his Continent; an entirely public 
man; father of hiv country,—the pulse of twenty millions thrubbin g 
in his heart, the thought of their minds articulated by his tongue. 
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It cannot .be said that Mr. Cook’s excellent book su- 
persedes the necessity of other lives of Mr. Emerson. 
Other lives there will no doubt be. How many have 
been written of Geethe, of Milton? The work, however, 
has great value, and at present is the best source of in- 
formation concerning the greatest literary genius whom 
America has as yet produced. It adds to its worth that 
it has asa frontispiece a steel-engraved portrait which 
is as near perfect as such a thing can be. J. K. H. 


GWhe Gxchange Table. 


THE SPARROW IN THE SNOW. 


He hopped down cheerily into the snow, 
Brave little barefoot Brownie— 

As if snow were the warmest thing below 
And as cosy as it is downy ! 


And his brown, little, knowing, saucy head, 
In a way that was cutely funny, 

He jerked to one side, as though he said, 
“TI don't care if it isn't sunny. 


“I don’t care! I don’t care! I don’t!” he said, 
And he winked with his eye so cheery, 

“ For somebody's left some crumbs of bread 
80 my prospects are not all dreary. 


“ And what's a cold toe, when I've got a whole suit 
Of the cunningest warm, brown feathers? 

1 don’t care if I haven't a shoe to my foot; 
Tam the bird, sir, for all sorts of weathers. 


“TI don't fly away at the first touch of frost, 
Like some of your fine-tongued birdies; 

I don't think everything's ruined and lost 
When the wind mutters threatening wordies.” 


“TI don't care!" he chirped; “I don’t care! I don’t care! 
It might be a great deal colder; 

But 1'm a fellow that kuows no fear— 
Old Winter but makes me bolder!” 


Ah, plain, little, hardy, brown-coat bird! 
Through life I'll try to remember 
To meet its winters with cheerful word, 
Like thee to brave my December. 
— Youth's Companion. 


Waat to Reap.—It is obvious at the first glance that 
the issues of the modern press are widely different in 
quality, ranging from the works of masters of thought 
and Seer ion through descending grades till we reach 
that which is not only worthless, but really pernicious. 
Of the better class of books it is safe to say there are 
tem to-day where there was one ten years ago, and while 
the choice is larger, it is more difficult. 


“Tre GuspeL oF BREAD, COFFEE AND Soap.”’—Dr. Ken- 
nion, the eccentric, peripatetic bread and coffee mission- 
ary, has added soap to his category of gifts to the poor. 
According to his own account, he has distributed one 
hundred bars of soip, and found employmet for five 
hundred and fifty idlers. This gospel of bread, coffee 
and soap he thinks guod, progressive Christianity, es- 
pecially when accompanied by a trundling cart. During 
1882, he proposes to dispense good bread and milk from 
his cart instead of coffee, and alae to do something in 
the way of clothing his poor congregation, while strip- 
ping them of the metaphorical rags of unrighteousness, 

e works strictly on his own lines, although said to be 
connected wi:h the Episcopal Church. The perambulat- 
ing missionary has his critics, but a man who gives 
something to the poor besides cold advice and dry tracts 
can be allowed some latitude—New York Notes in 
Christian Register. 


Several things may be stated, which though not new 
are yet valuable as helps in the selection of bonks, what- 
ever may be one’s purpose in reading. First: No book 
has a claim to be read because it is new. And one who 
sets a just estimate on the value of time and on the im- 
porate of the best mental culture, will demand some 

etter reason for the reading of a book than its newness. 
Second: No one should read a book merely beciuse it 
is one that everybody is talking about. It would be 
easy to make out a long list of books that have had their 
run in “society,” but which now few people of culture 
will care to appear familiar with. Third: There are 
living writers whose published works show them to be 
possessed of intellectual and moral and s-thetic quali- 
ties, which are at least a fair guarantee of the excellence 
of whatever else they may give to the public. The new 
works of such writers, and those issued not very long 
ago, will afford an abundant and a varied supply to the 
most of the patrons of our libraries. . 

We all wish to be thought intelligent and discrimin- 
ating in our judyment of books, and there is no eurer 
help to the gaining of that possession than constant 
familiarity, by reading and study, with the highest and 
purest literature.— Boston Book Bulletin. 


BWhe Alnity Club. 


LECTURES. 


We yield our “ Unity Club’s” space once more to the 
following list of lectures, revised and enlarged. Assured 
by our correspondents that its first publication has been 
of real service, we hope that its second appearance may 
induce others to make an effort to use the lecture for 
culture but not for money-making. A correspondent 
writes: “I agree with you that anything that can be 
done to make the lecture less mercenery, less a catering 
to popular prejudice, and more honest and noble in its 
culture, is good work. The lecture ought to be the busy 
man’s college; there is still great possibilities in it. 
Your suggestion to Unity Clubs is in the right direction.” 
Another writes: “The paragraph in the ‘Unity Club’ 
concerning lyceum lectures has attracted my attention 
and meets my views precisely. The purity and use- 
fulness of the lecture platform should be maintained 
by persons who cannot co-operate with the speculative 
enterprises known as Lyceum Bureaus.” 


UNITY CLUB LECTURES. 


We give below a partial list of such friends of our Unity Ciub as are 
prepared, within certain limitatious. to lecture betore such societies, 
together with their addresses and the subjects of lectures. In some 
cases additional topics have been furnished, but for want of space 
we select not more than five. and such as seem to be most desir- 
able. Others interested in, and willing to be considered in the Unity 
band, are invited to send subjects. Clubs desiring to avail tuem- 
selves of these lectures must communicate directly with thelecturers. 


Anderson, Prof. R. B., Wisconsin University, Madi- 


son, Wis. : 

Our Teutonic Epic. 

Teutonic Mythology. 

The Viking Age. 

The Eddas and Sagas of the North. 

America not Discovered by Columbus. 

Bate, Mrs. Amelia W., 710 Astor street, Milwaukee 

Wis. : 

Scientific Housekeeping. 

The Family. 

Harriet Martineau. 

The Regimen of the Nursery. 

The Ideal Girl Graduate. 
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Blake, J. Vila, Quincy, IIL: 

Gov. John A. Andrew. ‘ 
Efi Giiger, Rev. Juho R., Bloomington, IIL: 

8. 

Life in Cities, 

The Mutual Relations of Culture and Religion. 
Forbush, T. B, Detroit, Mich.: 

Theodore Parker and His Religion. 

Thomas Carlyle. 

Crime, its Causes and its Cure. 

The Good Question. 

Spare Houn, and How to Spend Them. 


Herford, Brooke, Church of the Messiah, Chicago, Ill. 
America Through an Englishman's Spectacles. 
The Equation of the Seaes. 
Old Bouks and Old Book Makers. 
The small End of Great Problems. 


Hirsch, Rabbi. E. G., 19 21st Street, Chicago. 
Modern Thought and Tradition. 
Homo sum. 
Hours with the Sages of the Talmud. 
The Bible of To-day. 
Reformed Judaism. 


Howland, C. G., Lawrence, Kan. : 
Civil Service Reform. : 
Newrpapers, Books and Authors. 
Franklin. 

Channing. 
Parker. 


Jennings, A. G., 40 Madison street, Chicago, IIl.: 
Alexander Hamilton. 
Sigus aud Superstitions. . ‘ 
Jones, Jenk. Li., 40 Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 
The Cost of an Idea. 
George Eliot and Her Writings. 
Who was Taffy? or, the Story of the Welsh People. 
The (acti. 
Rare Noves from Obscure Singers. ‘ 
Sample, Rev. S. W.,Grand Haven, Mich.: 
The Poetry of Heary W. Longfellow. 
Character Culture. 
Michuel Servetus. 
Arouet de Voltaire. 


Simmons, Henry M., Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Dante. 


Man's Place in the Universe. 


Sanderland, Rev. J. T., Ann Arbor, Mich. : 
Theodore Parker. 
George Eliot. 
Emerson. 
Bryant 
Fact, Fancy, Fun and Philosophy in People’s Names. 


Waserall, J.. Ionia, Mich.: 
Pullissy.the Hero of the Workshop. 
Shakexpeare, His Home and Dramas. 
H -w the -tars Were Made. 
Spanish Inquisition. 
The Microscope. 

Wendte, Chas. W., 325 Wert. Seventh St., Cincinnati: 

The ‘senius and Mission of Art, 
The L'fe and Works of eae 53 Frederick Haendel. 
Holland: Its People, Art and History. 
The New Idea in Charity Organization. 


Also a course of seven lectures on Music and the Great Composers. 


WAnnouncements. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


Amounts acknowledged in UNITY, December 1...........0. ssesssses $779 85 
RECEIVED SINCE. 
Cincinnati (firet halfof ApportionMent).........cccccsesssesesseeree sarees $125 00 


St. Louis, Church of Messiah (first balf of Apportionment). 

&. Lonis, nity Church (on account of $80 Apportionment).. 
Lawrence, Kansas (Apportionment. $10 
Anu Arbor (whule Apportionment, 
Geneseo. whole Apporth pment). 
Sheiby ville... cecssscsssseeeses Peat 
Hinemington ito complete 80 Apportionme: 
Milwaukee (whole Apportionmen))............0000 


As the eccond half of all Apportionments was agreed to be paid in 
by February 1, | must urge all our friends to lose no time in com. 
pleting their contributions. There are still a considerable number of 
churches from which I have heard nothing. Perhaps it will be more . 
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helpful if, in my next announcement, instead of mentioning those 

laces which have paid, 1 give those which have not. I am gill be- 

ind on the payments due November 1,and with February 1 another 
‘8 payments—over $700—will become due. 


BROOKE HEREFORD, 
Treasurer W. U. Conference. 
January 10, 1882. 


Address: Church of the Messiah, Chicago. 


q 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
RECEIPTS. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership fees paid into the treasury of the Women's Western 
Unitarian Conference, from November 1Uth to date. 


Mrs. N. H. Barnes, Chicago, III...... ie ccebe 
Mrs. Thomas E. Fry ” 
Mrs. F. J. Howe oe 
Mrs. LE. Fitts 

Mrs. W. C, Dow 

Mrs. F. P. Heywood 
Mrs. Carrie Tinkham 
Miss E. D. Cabot 

Mrs. Thomas F. Withrow 
Mrs. Henry Sayers 

Miss F. LeBaron ea 
Mrs. J. M. Wanser 
Mrs. Henry Booth 
Mrs. Celia P. Wooley 
Mrs. M. C. Bullock 
Mra, W. G. Wood see 
Mrs. E. A. West ae gee 
Mrs. C. J. Foster 
Mra. J L. Loveday 
Mrs. J.C. Knowles 
Mrs. J.8. Conger 
Mrs. F.C. Wilson 
Mrs. John Adams 
Mrs. H. T. Thompeon He Dé 
Mrs. James L. Wilson, Winnetka, I11. 
Mrs. J. M. ashley. Ann Arbor, Michig: 
Mrs. Marie Ren ick 8 * _ 


o “ 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
Mrs. James Van Inwagen, Chicago, Ill... 
MBF Felix 
Mrs. E. Ingals 
Mrs. N.S. Foster 
Mrs. G. E. Adams 
Mrs. Geo. P. Gore a 
Mrs. Jerome Beecher e 
Mrs. K. R. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, 


= 


bat a hee tts te 
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Additional money received from Ladies’ Aid Societies and personal 
contributions. 


Nov. 15—From Mrs. Brooke Herford 5 00 
Dec. 5 “ The Society at Geneseo, IL. 2 00 
“12 “* Mes. Zimmerman, Chicago, Il] 50 
“mu « The Society at Geneva, II1..... 5 00 
“4 ta Ann Arbor, Michig: 6 00 
“6 « e Shelbyville, Lil........ 5 00 
Total. «$22 50 


Mags. Jonun O. HILTON, 


Treasurer W. W. U. Conference. 
Ohicago, Jan. 10, 1882. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


J. M. Waseall, $1.50; Mary L. Goodell. $1.50; B. 8. 
Hoxie, $1.00; Mrs. Sarah Cheney, $1.50; Mrs. E. Jaeger, 
$1.94; Rev. E. J. Young, $1.50; Chas. R. Weld, $3.00; 
Adolph Bredesan, .09; W. W. Cheshire, $150; Florence 
L. Craf:, $1.50 ; John L. Whitney, $1.50; Mrs. M. A. Web- 
ber, $1 50; Rev. E. B. Willson, $1.50; James H. Layman, 
$1.50; S.S. Greeley, $1.50; Mrs. J. B. Case, $1.50; E. 8. 
Rowre, $150; Mrs. A. L Marsh, $1.50; Lewis A. Groff, 
$1.50 ; Andrew Davis, $1.50; J. C. Coonley, $1.50 ; R. Has- 
call, $1.50; Mrs. K. J. Thorne (cor.), $1.50; Mrs. C. V. 
Hasbrook (cor.), $1.50; J. C. Learned, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


James Doleson, .50; D. F. Sprague, .35; E. B. Lane 
40; Mrs. 8.S. Pavers, .06; Miss Elise B. Richards, .50; 
Gesley Dana, .50; Mrs. A. L. Marsh, .50; Lennie Good- 
win, 40; Fannie Groff, 50; A. H. Mack, $2.00; J. C. 
Coonley, .35; Mrs. Henry Fry,.50; Olive Long, .35; R. 
Hassall, .50. 
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NOTES. 


England, pronounced the most enlightened country in 
the world, is said to patronize the pseudo-science of 
Astrology to the extent of requiring 150,000 copies of 
Zadkiel’s Almanac, besides large editions of other similar 
publications. 

Theodore Parker once remarked that the State of Mas- 
sachusetts paid out more for the sustenance of her dogs 
than for the support of her ministers. Worse yet, the 
Boston Herald says: ‘‘Canada spends seven dollars for 
liquor to one for religion.” 


The Church of the Messiah, Chicago, propose to do 
all they can to encourage the radical tendencies of their 
pastor, our good Bro. Herford. At their recent annual 
meeting a vote was passed endorsing the use of the Re- 
vised Version in their pulpit. 


Senator Hoar, of Mass., in his recent eulogy on Presi- 
dent Garfield, said: “The power in the universe that 
makes for evil, and the power in the universe that makes 
for righteousness, measure their forces. A poor, weak 
fiend shoots off his little bolt, a single human life is 
szicken down, and a throb of Divine love thrills a planet.” 


Robert Browning’s “ Paracelsus,” “Strafford,” “ Pippa 


"| Passes” and “ Sordello,” were first published at the cost 


of his father, for which there came no returns from the 
public. Princess Beatrice, a few months ago, published 
a Birthday Book, made up chiefly of blank paper, which 
in a few weeks netted $15,000. Such is the success 
that draws men and money on short range. Let minis- 
ters and writers heed the lesson. 


Old Dr. Prime, father of “ Irenzeus,” of the N.Y. 
Observer, after deliberately sacrificing three hundred and 
fifty of his old sermons in one bonfire, in order to com- 
pel himself to write new ones, said of the act: “The 
process of burning gave more light than the most of the 
material had ever done before. Young men may be slow 
to believe it, but one of the best ways to convert poor 
sermons into good ones is to commit the old ones to tho 
flames.” 


We join with the Times, of this city, in saying that 
the growing habit of converting funeral occasions into 
floral dicplays is to be deplored. ‘Courtesy at such 
times may become oppressive.” In view of the growing 
expensiveness and ostentatiousness of funeral occasions, 
there is a pathetic heroism in the sentence that is now 
not unfrequently seen in connection with funeral an- 
nouncements: ‘ Friends are kindly requested not to 
gend flowers.” 


A good text is to the preacher what the pegs in the 
hat-rack are to the housekeeper—a convenience upon 
which to hang the garments. All the good texts are not 
in the Bible. A fertile friend of Unity sends us two 
excellent ones, gathered on “ Heathen ground,” which we 
print, hoping that we may soon hear of sermons written 
upon them. One is from Seneca: “This is gran‘, to 
act always like the same man.” The other is from Mar- 
cus Aurelius: “When thou wouldst be joyful, call to 
mind the good qualities of those that live with thee.” 


Our English Unitarian brethren have published their 
call for a National Conference, to be held at Liverpool, 
April 18th, 19th and 20th. The invitation is of the 
broadest kind, inviting delegates from “ Unitarian and 
other non-subscribing congregations.” Judging from 
the topics assigned, our English brethren are going to 
begin at the work rather than at the gloryend. Thisis 
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well. Careful deliberation will land the body in enthu- 
siasm, but much enthusiasm sometimes evaporates before 
it culminates in far-reaching efficiency. Unity sends 
its greeting beforehand to the English brethren. 


The following confession, found in the columns of the 
Advance, coming from one who is said to be an able and 
faithful pastor in a large city, is a humiliating reflec- 
tion upon the financial conscience of the modern church. 
We are in possession of too many facts concerning the 
financial integrity of our Liberal Churches in the West 
to flatter ourselves for a moment that such defection is 
in any way peculiarly associated with orthodox theology. 
Mr. Clute’s article on ‘“ Church Finances” comes none 
too soon. : 

“If 1 should tell how my salary is allowed to run on, how I have 
borrowed money at eight per cent. to keep from debt, while the 
church was owing me, how in a recent collection fora poor mis- 
sionary church I was obliged to give over one-third of the entire 


amount to make up the required sum, you would think that some- 
where in this great city there is something wrong.” 


We hope that during the year 1882 the several or- 
ganizations to which UNITY is more intimately related, 
vis.: The W. U. C., the W. W. U. C., and the W. U. 
8.8. Society, will become incorporated under the law, so 
that they may begin to do business in real earnest fash- 
ion. We hope that during the year some of the friends 
of these institutions will begin to help them out of their 
lives, and to remember them at death, in such a way that 
the endowments needed by each of these societies will 
be begun. We hope that the energies of these organi- 
gations, and those of the Channing Club, will be concen- 
trated upon the work of strengthening the central work 
in Chicago, improving our house-keeping, and possibly 
make the beginning of that movement that will give to all 
the Liberal forces of our work a noble home of their 
own, a fitting building—a Channing-Parker Memorial 
that will become a great light-house in the Mississippi 
valley, a national tribute to the memory of these two 
great prophets of Liberal Religion, whose names will un- 
questionably go down the stream of time linked together 
as twin brothers in the spirit. We hope to see UNiTy’s 
subscription list increased by five hundred new subscrib- 
ers, and to know that LitrLe Unity has found its way 
into nearly every Sunday School East and West; and we 
hope that our friends will help us realize these hopes, 
and many more, before the close of the year 1882. 


The Unitarian Herald, of the 30th ult., contains a 
report of an interesting lecture on the Modern Parsees, 
delivered at Reading, England, by Robert Rodolph Suf- 
field, from which we learn that there are at the present 
time in the English province, at Bombay, 111,000 peo- 


ple who are the religious and national descendants of the 
Ancient Persians. “A people who are the most hon- 
ored, useful, educated and wealthy residents of the 
province.” Their religion, as gathered from the Zend- 
Avesta, the lecturer states in three words—“ Purity of 
thought, purity of speech, and purity of action.” These 
people are reported as being very temperate in habit ; en- 
joying unlimited commercial credit, their integrity has 
become proverbial. Among men, thirty-seven per cent. 
of the Brahminical Hindoos, seventy-nine per cent. of 
the Christians, and eighty-four per cent. of the Parsees 
in this province know how to read and write. Among 
women, seven per cent. of the Hindoos, sixty-seven per 
cent. of the Christians, and seventy per cent. of the Par- 
sees can read and write. The Brahmos, or Hindoo theists, 
come nearest to them in average intelligence,—eighty- 
six per cent. of their men and sixty-five per cent. of 
their women being able to read and write. The lecturer 
quotes from their catechism this lesson in theology, 
which is of the kind Uniry most delights in: “ If any 
of you commit sin under the belief that he shall be 
saved by somebody, both the deceiver and the deceived 
shall be damned to the day of Rusta Khez. There is no 
savior from sin; in the other world God shall receive 
the return according to your actions ; your savior is your 
deeds, and God.” The lecture contains much interest- 
ing information concerning the generosity of these peo- 
ple and their devotedness, forcibly reminding us once 
more that— 


“God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every cfime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race.” 


THE UNITARIAN YEAR-BOOK FOR 1882. 


This book, in form, is as much like the Year-Book for 
1881 as one pea is like another. So absolutely identi- 
cal are they in color, form, type and matter, that one is 
led to suspect that the compilers have realized their 
ideal and have no new visions to embody, or else that their 
ideals so far out-reach this actual that they let it alone 
from sheer sense of helplessness, feeling that if they once 
began to improve there would be no end to the trouble ; 
hence this conservatism arises from a sheer sense of desper- 
ation that does not know where to begin on the im- 
provements. ‘Tis but justice, though, to say that, coming 
from the press of John Wilson & Son, Cambridge, there 
ia little left to be desired in the way of mechanical ex- 
ecution. Whatever heresy and unsoundness there may 
be about the theology of this little book, the typography 
of it is nobly orthodox. After a careful comparison of 
the lists in this annual for 1882 with those in the 
annual for 1881, we discover that nine new societies have 
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been added to the list, seven of which are in the West. | America,—to inquire, either directly or indirectly, into 


Twenty new names appear in the list of ministers, nine 
of which are settled in the West. 
twenty come into the Unitarian ministry by ordination, 
and, with possibly one exception, are from the last two 
classes of the theological schools at Cambridge and 
Meadville. Nine others are welcomed from other house- 
holds of faith, viz.: Messrs. Gallagher, Janson, Loomis, 
Pierson, Slicer, St. John, Walbridge, Waseall, and J. 
E. Wright. The remaining three names, Revs. Row- 
land Connor, Thomas Kerr and S. W. Sample, are three 
Western names added, we take it, because they ought to 
have been in before. Eighteen names disappear from 
the list of ministers, fourteen of which have been re- 
moved by death, three have dropped out of the ministry, 
and one, Rev. H. P. Cutting, has joined the Congrega- 
tional fellowship. Thirty parishes have found new 
ministers during the year, eight of which are in the 
West. Twenty-nine parishes have lost their ministers, 
seven of which are Western. Sixteen parishes have 
changed ministers during the year, only two of which 
are in the West. The list of societies numbers three 
hundred and forty-four. Among the names of pastors 
of active Unitarian Societies, are to be found sixteen 
names that do not appear in the list of Unitarian min- 
isters. Six of these, at the time of compilation, had not 
been formally inducted into the profession by a public 
ordination, and, with one possible exception, are young 
men recently from the theological schools, and for this 
reason do not belong in the list of ordained ministers. 
The name of our efficient friend and fellow worker, 
Chester Covell, of Buda, does not appear, because it has 
never been dropped from the roll of another denomina- 
tation, and he prefers to be counted but once. This 
may possibly be the case with Messrs. Lovejoy, of 
Calais, Me.; Shinn, of Mansfield, Mass. ; and Stevenson, 
of Starbridge, Mass.; with whom we are not acquainted. 
The well-known names of Dr. C. A. Bartol, of Boston ; 
John H. Clifford, of Andover; W. C. Gannett, of St. 
Paul; Samuel Longfellow, of Germantown ; George C. 
Miln, of Chicago, and W. J. Potter, of New Bedford, 
are misged from this list, for theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal reasons, against which we wish here, and on all 
other proper occasions, to enter our earnest protest. Any 
principle that includes Dr. Hedge, and excludes Dr. 
Barto] ; that counts in Connor, and counts out Gannett ; 
that has a place for C. G. Ames, and none for his con- 
genial neighbor, Samuel Longfellow ; that has use for 
Savage, but none for Potter ; that recognizes Slicer, but 
not his friend, Miln, is, on the face of it, arbitrary and 
unjust. To our mind, any attempt to go back of 
the principle of Independent Congregationalism, upon 
which is based the entire Unitarian movement in 
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the theology of a minister which any socicty belonging 
to the Unitarian fellowship has seen fit to employ, before 
registering his name,—is to assume an ecclesiastical 
authority foreign to the spirit and the letter of Unitar- 
ianism. Some of these brethren may prefer to have 
their names omitted from a list compiled on a partial 
basis, as we would ; but so some men might wish to have 
their names left off the city directory, or their farms 
left out of the county map, but it is the province of the 
statistician simply to take the census as it is. This is the 
only rule that should guide the compiler of an Unitarian 
Year-Book ; and until the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion recognize their limitation in this direction in the 
compilation of their annual, said annual will so far mis- 
represent the Unitarian movement. 


Unity extends its right hand of fellowship to the 
excluded six. Your names are promptly entered upon 
our Year-Book; and on behalf of the recorded four 
hundred and three, we respectfully ask you not to exclude 
us from your more truly Unitarian fellowship. To show 
that this article is not hastily written out of some crochet- 
ty corner of our editorial brain, we append the resolutions 
that were unanimously passed by a rising vote by the 
Western Unitarian Conference, May 7th, 1875, bearing 
upon this question : 


WHEREas, “ Fidelity in duty, not accuracy in belief,” has been 
from the first among us the essential test of Christian Character; 
and i 


WHEREaS, We seem in danger of losing sight of this fundamental 
principle through the influence of ecclesiastical agencies; 


Resolved, That we deprecate and deplore the action of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association in its effort to limit the fellowahip of the 
Unitarian body by practically defining the word “Christian” so as 
to make it a dogmatic shibboleth instead of a symbol of righteous- 
ness. 


Resolved, That we protest against the erasure of names from the 
accredited list of Unitarian ministers, until (1) the minister himself 
shall request such action, or (2)shall have left the profession, or (3) 
shall have joined some sect or communion which denies us eccle- 
siastical fellowship, or (4) is adjudged guilty of immorality. 


Resolved, That the removal of the name of Rev. William J. Potter 
from the Year-Book of the Association was, in our judgment, a de- 
parture from Congregational and Unitarian principles, which can 
only be rectified by its restoration. 


LINES ON THE 70TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTHDAY 
OF PRESIDENT A. A, LIVERMORE. 


Patriarch revered, of three score and ten, 

Thy name, with a blessing, is uttered by men; 
The sick man his suffering forgetteth the while 
He turns on his pillow to welcome your smile. 


The young man, who seeketh the counsel of friend. 
Knows just in his search where his foctsteps should bend: 
And the maiden, perplexed with the problem of life, 
Finds that in your wisdom which softens the strife. 


AS We sow, SO we reap, the proverb doth say; 

A thousand kind wishes attend you to-day; 

Serene be life’s sunset, and when spirit has fled, 

Thine be eons of bliss in the realms overhead. 
Leadville, Oct. 30, 1881. 
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THE CREED. 


ELLA WHEELER. 


Who ever was begotten by pure love 

And came desired and welcome into life 

Is of Immaculate Conception. He 

Whose heart swells full of tenderness and trust, 
Who loves mankind more than he loves himself, 
And can not find room in his heart for hate, 
May be another Christ: we all may be 

The Saviors of the world, if we believe 

In the Divinity which dwells in us, 

And worship It, and nail our grosser selves, 
Our tempera, greeds, and our unworthy aims 
Upon the cross. Who giveth love t» all, 

Pays kindness for unkindness, smiles for frowns, 
And lends new courage to each fainting heart, 
And strengthens hope, and scatters joy abroad, 
He, too, is a Redeemer, Son of God. 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


BY REPRESENTATIVE WORKMEN OF TO-DAY. 


ITI. 
THE MANUFACTURER’S CONSCIENCE. 


W. B. WEEDEN. 


My Dear Epitor: Your favor of even date, order- 
ing an invoice of the manufacturer’s conscience, is at 
hand. We have none in stock, and are unable to fill the 
order. I looked over the whole premises—the usual 
constituents of a corporation,—uill buildings, steam 
engines, machinery of many kinds, wool, oils, dye-stuffs, 
goods in process and goods in market, and cash ; all of 
which, together with the stockholders, represent the 
employer, while some six hundred men, women and 
children stand for the employed. Among all these 
persons and things I found none of the article requested. 
We have a sensitive laboratory scale, balanced as nicely | 
as human hands can make it, in which we test the 
weights by which our work is carried on. I weighed 
over various things to see whether this thing sought for 
—a specialist's conscience—was lurking in the tissues or 
the grains of the matter we handle. If it was there it 
did not affect this just balance. 

I inquired of experienced overscers and intelligent 
operatives whether they had scen or knew of this subtle 
essence, which seemed to elude the reason as well as 
observation and experiment. They were generally sen- 
sible men and fairly honest. They admitted, each in his 
own way, that he sometimes did things under a conven- 
tional practice—under an unspoken custom—which he 
did not believe were right in essence. This seemed to 
be a conventional air of morality, a fixed gas he breathed 
of habit, much as he wore his coat in a fashion prescribed 
for him, without much thought about it. But when he 
did things “on the square,” as he termed it; when he 


‘than a rich man. 


brought the proposed act of his will into his conscience, 
“that tribunal where the passions are both judges and 
parties,” his decision was like that of other men, there 
was nothing special in it. Whether this willed judg- 
ment of his was, as so many writers affirm, “the vuice 
of God in us,” or whether it was something else, he 
scemed to regard it as the best he could do. 

After this search within our premises, I turned to the . 
world outside. There are many grounds of dispute be- 
tween buyer and seller ; and, as you must be aware, the 
buyer generally has the advantage. The seller is limited 
and hampered by the possession and care of his merchan- 
dise—things—while the buyer is only limited by his 
own want, his own personal desire, which he can transfer 
to or withhold from any seller. The control and dispo- 
sition of the personal will, the want for the things, is far 
more easy than the control of inert bales of merchandise. 
This is under the conditions of civilized life: in sav- 
agery, one seller with a bunch of beads controls the 
wants of dozens of eager buyers. A constant ground of 
dispute between manufacturers and their customers is in 
respect of the standard of perfection for their wares. 
Probably no yard of textile fabric was ever made abso- 
lutely perfect ; in the size of one of the many threads, 
or in the lay of these threads in the loom, or in some 
of the many processes of finishing, there is somewhere in 
this wonderful combination of incomplete mechanism and 
faltering skill a variation from the microscopic standard 
of perfection. All goods partake of this imperfection, 
and there has been established in the market an admitted 
standard called “ merchantable.” Some bickering arises 
in adjusting this standard, according as the want to buy 
or to sell prevails more or less in the mind of the oper- 
ator. 

I talked with a Polish Jew who had made a claim for 
some imperfections which an ordinary observer could 
not sce. JI asked him whether it was right to exact 
money for a damage which could not injure the wearer 
of thecloth. He said that he had heard that large deal- 
ers had men who examined ali the cloth, and that they 
paid their store expenses out of the claims they exacted ; 
and that, moreover, a poor man should be allowed more 
My own rule has been—if that con- 
cerns you—to fight for the same standard of allowance 
in a dull time, when we desire to scll, the same standard 
which we allow in a quick time, when people are eager 
to buy. But no conscience of any kind appears here. 
There is no perception of right and wrong involved ; 
there is no conflict between this perception and the will, 
which might turn a clear conviction of right into a pal- 
tering act of wrong. It is a rough method of doing as 
you would be done by : in short, it is a conventional code 
of morals seen in the making. 


Perhaps you are more interested in the mixed motives 
in trade, those which combine sentiment with reason, 
rather than the thoroughly reasoned results which im- 
perious modern life is working out and establishing more 
firmly with every evolution of civilization. 

To illustrate: Years ago there was a nice distinction 
made between discounts at bank, at legal six per cent., 
and discounts in the street at any agreed rate. It was 
disputed whether it was right and fair to buy paper in 
the street at a higher rate, and to get it discounted at 
bank, making the difference. There was nothing wrong 
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in the theory then, and no one thinks now of question-| vised us to offer all we could, and the man would be 


ing a borrower as to where he obtained his negotiable 
paper, any more than whether he bought his boots at a 
shop or of acustom shoemaker. But at that time an 
old friend of mine, one of the wisest men I ever knew, 
said, ‘It is all right, and occasionally I do it; but I 
don’t like to make a mean cuss of myself.” He was 
right. Here was a conflict between honor and honesty. 
It mattered not that the sentiment was passing away, 
just as the prepossession which once gave our feet to the 
customary shoemaker by local usage has passed away ; 
while the sentiment lasted it was an honorable passion, 
worthy of respect. Plenty of common maxims originate 
just here. ‘Give him a chance, live and let live ;” “ ‘tis 
no use to try him; ’tis diamond cut diamond there, all 
the time,” and many others will occur to every one. 

To return to the life within the mill. 

Accidents causing loss of life or injury give rise to 
many nice moral questions, as the following incident will 
show: Going through the spinning-room one day, I was 
struck by a momentary confusion among the operatives, 
a something not of the common, which caused us all to 
stop and wonder. A boy, twelve years old, was brought 
forward, shivering and bleeding from a wound, which 
the overseer was wrapping up. His left thumb had been 
torn off ; caught in a gear while he was “ fooling,” they 
said ; he was hurt by his own fault. It was a shocking 
sight; and on my way home I was planning how we 
might and must make good the injury in some degree. 
I would propuse to those interested that we nurse him 
through the injury, then put a sum of money in the 
savings’ bank to accumulate during his minority ; send 
him to an evening school, and employ him in the mill in 
this fashion. That is, we would teach him especially ; 
bring out all his capacity ; develop him as the child of 
the mill, in fact. 1 had not fixed the amount of money, 
but that should be liberal. I felt badly enough, sccing 
the little fellow in his death-like pallor shrinking under 
the blow so severe upon his young nerves. It might. 
have been my boy, of the same age, had hard necessity 
prescribed it. : 

Next morning the superintendent told me he had 
found the facts to be quite different. The boy had been 
playing, but then was at work ; a protector casting broken 
and not re-placed, by fault of overseers and inspecting 
mechanics, was the cause of the trouble, for he had, 
while looking aside, laid his hand on the gear. This 
changed all; we were liable at common law, and visions 
of the consequences filled my mind. I saw Sergeant 
Buzfuz before the jury, belaboring this soulless corpora- 
tion. Or possibly an illustrated newspaper might depict 
me, with my family, supping on champagne and oysters, 
while outside the window little boys would wave their 
mangled limbs, or men would walk about carrying their 
heads, lopped off by our carelessness. Another set of 
faculties, another class of expericnces came into action 
at once. I told the superintendent to watch the matter 
carefully, and report whenever he could settle the dam- 
ages. The father was a Scotch house painter, and finally 
I saw him and heard his claim for $500 damages. He 
scouted all ideas of benevolence and education on our 
part, and wanted money down ; he was as keen in the 
negotiation as any lawyer I ever met. Our counsel told 
us he could never collect that sum for that damage; ad- 


Shrewd enough to accept it, or the lawyers (sic) would 
get the whole. We offered $350; he accepted it, and . 
executed a légal release. The boy has never stepped 
into the mill since; we cannot weigh out benevolence 
and justice in the same scale. 

Here, it seemed to me, that my conscience, my essen- 
tial part of the universal conscience, had been invaded, 
almost obliterated, by the conventional usage of society. 
Society, by its law and conventional code of morals, had 
thrust aside the sense of wrong I could not put aside 
of myself. It may be, as has been said, that Socrates’ 
demon was the personification of his own experience. If 
so, the experience was his own, issuing from the interior 
of his own soul. It was not a selection of other experi- 
ences received from without. 

Perhaps this purchase of flesh and blood was an oper- 
ation of the manufacturer’s conscience, such as you, Mr. 
Editor, are secking. If so, you are welcome to this 
sample bit, on paying freight and charges. 


THE UNITY CHURCH. 


RAISING MONEY. 


0. CLUTE. 


To get moncy, to keep and to spend it, require work 
and care. They who have worked and endured the care 
do not want their money wasted. They have scen wild 
schemes in business bring many parties to grief. They 
rightly suspect that wild schemes in religion will bring 
sorrow and disaster. With such plans they will have no 
part. This is especially the case with those who have 
come to rational thought in religion. Such persons are 
usually generous in giving, but with their generosity 
they combine a thoughtful consideration of ends, and of 
means by which ends are to be reached. For a good 
cause, clearly conceived and wisely pursued, they have 
ready sympathy and help. For a cause so crude that it 
cannot tell what it thinks, nor what it wants, nor by 
what roads it proposes to reach the Nowhere for which 
it is bound, they have only pity and suspicion. 

In most places in the West the constituency of givers 
has to be developed and educated. There are a few in 
nearly every city who have interest in the cause, who 
know that the cause needs money, and who are willing 
to give. But the heterogenous people, of whom our 
congregations are largely made up in new places, have 
often been long out of the habit of regular church-going 
and regular giving. On the impulse of the moment 
they will give to hear a brilliant lecture, especially if it 
demolishes the orthodox; but with regular church-life 
and regular giving they are not familiar and have little 
sympathy. But it is largely from such people and their 
children that our congregations must, in great measure, 
be gradually built up by a process of education and 
growth. These people can be permanently interested 
with us only as they sce that we have true and important 
thought as a basis for good ‘work. 

1. The first requisite, therefore, for raising money for 
religious work is a purpose so ¢learly defined that it can 
be clearly presented to all. 
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2.’ Carefully considered methods of reaching this 
purpose, methods of whose wisdom you are so fully con- 
vinced that you can present them with the force of con- 
fidence, are the second essential. 7 

3. This presenting the subject with the,force of con- 
fidence is the point in which many a good effort has 
failed. Half-hearty friends are a heavy burden to any 
movement. Their doubts, their fanciful fears, their 
dread of Mrs. Grundy, will raise more ghosts and demons 
to block the way than can be exorcised by all the saints. 
Give one of them a subscription paper to circulate, and 
he will so dread to ask for money, will present the cause 
with such a tone of apology, his whole air will be so 

‘expectant of refusal, that those whom he asks find it easy 

and natural to decline. More of our Unitarian move- 
ments die, or, more unfortunate, live in a constantly ex- 
piring condition, from this cause than from any other. 
“ Cowards, who starved to death because they were 
afraid to ask for bread,” should be thcir epitaph. But 
the man who believes in his cause, and presents that 
cause in a courteous and confident way, inspires others 
with his own feeling, and wins their willing and gener- 
ous support. 

4. Without intending to disparage other methods of 
raising money, it seems to me that, among the people 
whom we now reach, the subscription paper, pledging 
each to pay a certain sum quarterly in advance, is the 
best. It is a good plan to have the committee on sub- 
scriptions made up of two or more men, who will lay 
the work out, and do it with system and force. Each 
one of the committee will find it easy to approach cer- 
tain people ; Oey give to each other support; it is not 
so easy for people to refuse several as one. Estimates 
should have been made of the amounts needed for char- 
ities, salaries, fuel, lights, insurance, repairs, etc., so that 
every subscriber may know for what the money is to be 
used and the whole amount needed. About the first of 
December set the paper afloat, and try to have the whole 
sum pledged within one or two weeks, and, if possible, 
get the first quarter's installment collected before Jan- 
uary 1. In many cases nearly all subscribers can be 
seen at the church on two or three successive Sundays. 
Or all can be seen at a special parish social, opportunely 
(and unintentionally) held the first week in December. 
Those not seen at the church or the social’ should be 
called on at their places of business or their homes. 
Nobody should be overlooked or omitted. Ifa man can 
give but a dime, take the subscription with friendly will- 
ingness. As a gauge of his ability and interest it is as 
valuable as the largest sum. The children of the dime- 
giver will be the millionaires of the next gencration, and 
build your churches, libraries, and homes for the unfor- 
tunate. 

5. Next in importance to an efficient committee to 
get subscriptions is an efficient collector to collect. them. 
He should be a man of easy address and of some tact. 
A too brusque way of asking for money, or asking for it 
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a subscriber cannot pay on the day the collector calls, 
another early visit should be made. It is much better 
to pay a collector for his work, and so insure its prompt- 
ness, than to have it done spasmodically and ineffi- 
ciently. 

6. The contribution-box is despised by some of our 
congregations. If they will raise the necessary money 
without the box it may be well enough to dispense with 
it until such time as it will be naturally called for in the 
growth of the religious life of the congregation. In 
most cases it will be called for after a time. The service 
of giving is as natural and helpful, in its place and de- 
gree, as the service of prayer and song. It may be 
abused, indeed ; and so may other parts of the service. 
The box passed at every service is an excellent reminder 
that works must go with faith; that every person pres- 
ent is expected to give of his substance as he is able. 
If the reverent, helpful spirit is cultivated in the con- 
gregation, and the box is passed persistently, the contri- 
butions will be regular, and will increase with the real 
growth of the people in religion. Sneers about the box 
usually come from the super-esthetical, whose wits are 
not above par, and whose religious work is at zero. 

7. Of other methods of raising money I cannot now 
speak. Under some conditions renting pews has its ad- 
vantages. The “envelope system” has sometimes been 
followed with success. I have never tried it. Perhaps 
some one who has tried it will tell us about it. Re- 
cently but little has been said about it, and I infer that 
it is falling out of use. Fairs, festivals, dramatic enter- 
tainments, concerts, lectures, festivals of many kinds, 
have been resorted to to raise money. Some of these 
entertainments are of great value in the social and edu- 
cational life of the parish. Happy is the parish that is 
not compelled to resort to them for financial aid. 

8. A fund, the interest of which goes to pay the cur- 
rent expenses of a society, is usually an injury. It de- 
stroys the spirit of self-help. People who have poy 
to give can use it more wisely. Funds left to a paris 
for charitable work,—the support of the poor, the sick, 
the unfortunate; the carrying on of missionary 
work; the support of industrial schools, reading- 
rooms, libraries, coffee-houses; for scholarships in 
various studies ; for investigations in important branches 
of knowledge—all these are usually a help to a parish, 
as well as to the cause for which the fund is left. In doing 
the work the parish grows in numbers and in spirit. 
: All our parishes should become the recipients of money 
for such purposes. Men and women of wealth should 
consider the matter, and if possible give large sums be- 
fore their death, so that they themselves can see the 
desired scheme in good progress. Or they should leave 
‘by will to churches and to conferences the money which 
‘they can no longer profitably use, and which is not 
‘needed by their families. There is now abundant wealth 
‘in the West, in the hands of men and women who would 


i gladly give it, to carry forward a work here that in fifty 


at unsuitable times, does harm. The collecting should | years could be wonderfully helpful in building up the 
be done regularly at the beginning of each quarter, or spiritual life of our people. Our ministers and laymen 


better, at the close of the preceding quarter. In a short | 


should see to it that this subject is talked over in all the 


time the subscribers begin to remember that pay-day is! parishes, and the persuasive word spoken in the ear of 


coming and to make provision for it. If the collector is 


|those who would themselves be helped by giving large 


irregular in his calls they are prone to forget the matter, | help to the cause. 
and by and by look on his visits with disfavor, When; Jowa City, Iowa. 
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THE ART OF HOME-MAKING. 


I. 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


| 


THE HOME ENVIRONMENT. 


LYMAN CLARE. 


In the interesting series of articles in Unrry relative 
to the Art of Home-Making, the question of the home 
environment, so far as the writer recalls, was not con- 
sidered. And yet the charm of a home is largely de-' 
pendent upon its surroundings,—natural, artificial and 
social. 

A somewhat extensive movement has, within a few 
years, been set on foot in New England, for the pur- 
pese of improving the home locality, under the name 
of Village Improvement Societies. Hon. B. G. North- 
rup, of Connecticut, and Rev. H. N. Eggleston, of Will- 
iamstown, Mass., with others, have been instrumental 
in the organization of many local societies of the! 
kind. But what is the Village Improvement Society, 
and what are its objects? It is a voluntary organiza- 
tion for the purpose of securing to a community cer- 
tain attractions in the line of comfort, convenience, 
good taste, or social enjoyment, which cannot be se- 
cured by individual effort, and may not be provided by 
the town or city action. Its work, therefore, will vary 
greatly in different localities. In one place it may es- 


cemetery badly located, but it cannot be changed without 
great expense; there is a beautiful, stately row of trees 
placed so near the house as to shut out the light, dampen 
the premises by their shade, and utterly spoil the land- 
scape effect; and here is a church -built upon a solid. 
rock,—a good foundation, but not so good as stones placed 
in the earth where trees and vines can grow; and there 
are some hitching-posts placed so that the horse and 
carriage stand where the walk should be. This street 
was laid out so narrow that its beauty is forever spoiled. 
It should have been wide enough to permit of a walk 
on both sides, with the row of shade trees and hitching- 


' posts between the walks and the street, instead of on the 


line of the fence, as is sometimes found. And the fences 
are often necdlessly multiplied, to the expensive injury 
of the premises, like the dismal iron gratings formerly 
placed in the cemeteries. And this house is placed on 
the hichway line, when a beautiful lawn could have been 
had without the additional cost’ of a dollar. The Vil- 
lage Improvement Socicties, by whatever name, seek to 
so direct public and private attention to matters of taste, 
comfort and convenience, as to prevent the irreparable 


‘blunders which may well-nigh everywhere be seen. 


These societies should be found throughout the land. 

The form of organization or constitution should pro- - 
vide: 

1. A name. 

2. Conditions of membership. 

3. Officers, which may well be a president, two vice- 
presidents, secretary, treasurer, and five directors, all 


tablish or repair sidewalks; in another, transplant 
shade trees, provide hitching posts in public places, 
establish or improve a common, attend to drainage, grad- 
ing and grassing unsightly localities, erect street lamps, 
organize a public library, look after the condition of the 
cemetery, remove the garbage of the streets, diffuse sani- 
tary information, educate the people in matters of taste 
as affecting the village landscape, secure public lectures, 
and whatever shall tend to beautify or benefit the village 
as a place of residence, not otherwise provided. Nearly 
all of these things have been done, to some extent, by 
a single society in the course of a few years of work. 

The methods by which the enterprise may be carried 
forward are these: An organization being presupposed, 
with an annual fee to be paid in cash, labor or some 
improvement,—this resource may be extended by means 
of lectures or social entertainments, subscriptions, the 
gifts of non-resident patrons of the town who may wish 
to kindly aid a good work in their native home; or, if 
the work is, as it often will be, of a really public char- 
acter, the town may aid from the funds collected by tax- 
ation. Or the society may seek to shape the action of 
the public officials, or private persons, who often blunder 
for want of intelligent advice relative to matters of taste. 
A public day may be appointed for labor,—transplanting 
trees, for instance —and the help of all invited, either by 
their muscles or their cash ; the ladies to serve a dinner 
at the Town Hall, or in some grove. Even the sanguine 
will be astonished at the results which may be reached 
by the vigorous use of these resources. 

But a short time is necessary to work changes which 
will show when centuries have passed. A society of the 
kind would be doubly effective in a growing place by 
preventing common mistakes. Fur instance, here is a: 


constituting an executive committee having entire charge 
of the work of the society. Special committees for dif- 
ferent departments of work may be provided as may be 
necessary. 

4. Annual meetings of the society, and monthly 
meetings of the executive committee, the necessary re- 
ports, etc., etc. 

Such simple machinery as this may be made, and 
has been very effective in improving the home environ- 
ment. 


ONE STORY MORE. 


CAROLINE H. DALL. 


During President Garficld’s illness the Washington 
papers told a little story which was not copied at the 
North, but which inquiry proves to have been true. 
One night, when the invalid was wakeful, and Dr. Bliss 
was in attendance, (‘rump came in to render some _ser- 
vice. “Crump,” said the President, touching Dr. Bliss 
lightly, “did I ever tell you where I first saw this man ?” 
‘No, sir,” replied the faithful nurse. “ Well, I will 
tell you now. I was only a boy, and I had risked my 
last dollar to fit myself for Hiram College. All that I 
‘possessed I had in my pocket, and was about to pay 
down for my entrance fee. I was tramping along a 
country road. It grew hot; I took off my coat and 
threw it over my arm. I remembered that the pocket- 
book was in the pocket, but I was so hot and tired that 
I believe I did not care. All of a sudden I found there 
was no pocket-book there. I was so startled that the 
perspiration burst from every pore. There was nothing 
for it but to turn back. I trudged a weary way through 
the dust, looking to the right and left and_ seeing 
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wothing. At last I came i this man—a good deal 
Mara than he is now. He was sitting on the fence, 
whistling. He let me hunt in the dust awhile, and 
then, holding out my pocket-book, he said, ‘ Youngster, 
is this yours?’” e President was silent for a little, 
and then he added with emotion: “But for that pocket- 
book, Crump, I should never have been President of the 
United States. Ever since that day I have loved Dr. 
lisa, and whatever mischief I may do in the president’s 
chair you must lay to him.” “Sir,” answered Crump, 
with tears in his eyes, “‘ When the Doctor has made you 
well we will thank him over again for all the good.” 
Since the President's death I have heard this story 
uoted as an excuse for Garfield’s “blind faith” in Dr. 
biise. Ido not myself think that this faith needed 
any excuse. With the light which the autopsy casts 
upon the treatment, it would seem as if God had vouch- 
safed a miracle in return for the stout heart he bore, and 
the loving treatment with which he was surrounded. 
low else did that battered, incompetent body continue 
to keep the soul prisoner so long? If the story had not 
been true, it would still have deserved to be so, it is so 
exactly in keeping with the childlike, tender heart of 
him whom we shall long remember as “ the good Presi- 
dent.” Ifhe had passed through the triumphant ad- 
ministration which our hope anticipated when that 
magnificent procession passed from the White House to 
the Capitol on the 4th of March, 1881, this childlike 
characteristic might have betrayed him. He would al- 
ways have found it hard to believe that a man whom he 
adwired or loved could have been unwise or untrue, or 
an adept at intrigue. 

How far away seems that Fourth of March! Those 
of us who looked keenly at him, in that blustering wind, 
felt that he was tired, “far into the future.” Already 
be was overwhelmed by the “ meannesses of mankind,”— 

toblems far harder for him to understand than any 
in Euclid, Ludolph or Sir Isaac Newton. Already he 
raw things required and expected of him which it was 
impossible for him to do. In the midst of the reception 
at the great national ball, his heart sank, and the cere- 
wionies were suspended. Hundreds who had been wait- 
ing for hours to shake hands with him were obliged to 
yo away without doing so. His last words to one of his 
friends that night were, “I don’t sce how Hayes bore 
it. He is a kind-hearted man.” 


THE MAGIC OF A KISS. 


“T have brought your dinner, father,” 
The blacksmith’s daughter said, 
As she took from her arms a kettle 
And lifted its sbining lid; 
“ There’s not any pie or pudding, 
8o I will give you this—” 
And upon his toil-worn forehead 
She left a childish kiss. 


The blacksmith tore off his apron, 
And dined in happy mood, 

Wondering much at the savor 
Hid in his humble food, 

While all about him were visions 
Full of prophetic bliss; 

But he never thought of the magic 
In his little daughter's kiss. 


While she, with her kettle swinging, 
Merrily trudged away, 

Stopping at sight of a squirrel, 
Catching some wild bird’s lay. 

And I thought how many a shadow 
Of life and fate we should miss, 

If always our frugal dinners 

ere seasoned with a kiss. 


Oo 


One is not truly honest unless the dishonest are un- 
comfortable when he is with them.—C. Fowler. 


Doubdt is 
The mountain's wage trembling in the lake; 


Look up. Perhaps the mountain does not ia 


Gonadensed Hermons. 


THE TWO WAYS: A SERMON FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


REV. E. M. GELDART, M.A. 


“Enter ye in by the narrow gate: for wide is the gate 
fa thereby. for narrow in the gate and straightened ie the wa 
leadeth unto life, and few be they that find ft." Matt. ot, 18-14 

vised Version. 

I have read you my text this morning out of what is 
called the Revised New Testament, because perhaps it is 
a little plainer and easier to understand. The strait 
gate means there the narrow gate, not the gate which is 
not crooked. It is the same word that you have in 
straits, which, your geography tells you, means a nar- 
row channel joining two seas. * * * I think the 
youngest of you ought to know, and ought to be told by 
your elders, why you are brought, from Sunday to Sun- 
day, into this church instead of to some other. I think 
you ought to understand that there are good and sound 
reasons why your friends and parents bring you to this 
little place instead of joining with the great crowds that 
fill other places of worship, where there is much that is 
beautiful in the music or the building, which as yet, at 
any rate, we cannot offer you here, so that when you 
grow up and come to judge for yourselves, you may not, 
as too many do, come to think it is all one where you go 
on a Sunday, and be easily led away by mere fashion, 
or example, or the voice of great numbers, and the sight 
of grand congregations, into going where other people go, 
and doing as other people do, only use they go 
where they go and do what they do. I think it is right 
you should early and thoroughly learn what great and 
solemn questions keep us on a Sunday, in great measure, 
aloof from our neighbors and acquaintances. Not that 
I wish to keep aloof from them. Rather do I hope that 
more and more of them are coming round to our way of | 
thinking, while I am far from saying we have not much 
to learn from them. 

When I was a child, I was taught to suppose that 
these words were meant to teach that every one in the 
world, except just a few, were all on their way to de- 
struction, and that by destruction was to be understood 
that as soon as all but these very few had died, their 
souls would be sent to a place of everlasting misery, from 
which there was no escape, there to live forever in the 
uttermost torture and the most inconceivable woe. No 

; doubt there are fewer people who believe just this to- 
|day than there were when I was a boy. Thank God 
for that! But still there are very, very few, who pretend 
to religion at all, who would dare to say plainly and 
openly that they believe nothing of the kind. But un- 
til this is done, not only here and there, but by the 
preachers everywhere, it will always, from time to time, 


and broad 
that enter 
thas 
, Be- 
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be needful for those who, like myself, think such a doc- 
trine as this nothing short of a monstrous wronging of 
the goodness of God, to cry out against such teaching 
with all our might and main. And all the more is this 
needful because the words before us are full of a most 
wholesome warning, and tell a most weighty truth, which 
is only in danger of being wholly hidden and forgotten 
by being thus twisted and spoiled and covered up by a 
notion too dreadful and too horrible for any thinking 
man or woman to believe. Now in this, as in many 
other cases, the mistake has, I think, been made of sup- 
posing that Jesus was a kind of God, who was looking 
far away into the ages that were to come, and thinking 
of what was going to happen to men after death, when I 
believe he was simply speaking of what he saw going on 
in the world all around him. He looked at the mass of 
men and women before him, and he saw how the many 
seemed only hunting after pleasure, and flying away 
from pain, not caring to follow good, but only to shun 
discomfort ; he saw the multitude crowding, as it were, 
along a wide and easy way, the way of self-pleasing, idle- 
ness, ignorance, indulgence, and only a few here and 
there in thorough earnest about their life, only a few 
here and there hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, longing to be better than they were, hating and 
sorrowing for their sins, striving for holiness and virtue ; 
and was it not natural that this should make him sad, 
him whose whole business and pleasure were to go about 
doing good? Do you wonder that he said wide is the 
gate, broad is the way that leadeth to destruction,—that 
is, to waste, to loss, to nothingness, to vanity; and nar- 
row is the gate, and hard is the way that leadeth unto 
life,—that is, the only life which he understood or cared 
for, the life of doing and of being good, the life of love 
to man and love to God? Do you wonder that he said, 
many are those that walk by the broad way, and few be 
those that find the narrow one? You see he docs not 
say few there be that shall find it, but few be they that 
are finding it. Surely he who believed that God was 
the Father of all, of the evil as well as of the good, also 
believed that more and more would find the narrow way 
that led to life, and more and more would forsake the 
broad way that leads to ruin. And by ruin he did not 
mean only what many men would call ruin, he did not 
mean utter despair and hopeless anguish ; he meant any 
falling short of the glory of God, the least failure to 
reach the highest and the best, the perfection for which 
he thought man was born, as he tells us in those other 
words of his, “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
father which is in heaven is perfect.”—From the Uni- 
tarian Herald. 


USE AND BEAUTY. 


We clip the following from an address delivered before the Hing- 
ham cultural Society, by Mr. A. G. Jennings, recently published 
fn the monweallh. Itmust have been delivered before the speaker 
beeame an essential element in the Unity team. 

Farmers complain that their sons go off to work in 
the city, their daughters to teach school or find employ- 
ment in the factories. It cannot. be wondered at when 
we see how unattractive many of their homes are. Who 
has not seen farm buildings which looked more like 
prisons than anything else—gloomy and desolate on the 
outside, and, on going within, it has been almost painful 


to see how destitute they were of any trace of beauty. 
No books, no flowers, no dried mosses, no ferns, no min- 
erals—none of those things which you would expect to 
see in a farm-house, which costs nothing, only a little 
care and patience. 
* * * * * * 
Mankind could not live without some attempt to ex- 
press the beautiful. The Quakers tried it, but failed. 
Strange, however, as it may seem, the Quakers were the 
first in England to introduce drawing into their public 
schools. It is useless to try to extinguish this desire of 
the human heart. The only thing that we ought to 
consider is, whether this desire shall be so trained that it 
shall produce beautiful things or not; whether tasteful 
and suggestive pictures shall adorn our walls or only 
horrid caricatures; whether home shall be made beautiful 
and attractive, or the reverse; whether our public works, 
such as laying out roads, building school-houses and 
churches, or decorating our cemeteries, shall be tasteful 
ornot. And this does not depend so much upon expense 
as it does upon culture. 
* * * * * * 
There is another point in this connection which must 
not be overlooked, and that is in regard to morals. Any 
one who has cultivated a taste for beautiful forms and 
objects is also spiritually elevated. It is wonderful how 
much harmony a piano will bring into a family. An at- 
tractive home is more potent in its influence for good 
than sermons or catechisms. The housewife who culti- 
vates a few plants, who selects soft and pretty paper to 
adorn her walls, who is choice in her selection of pio- 
tures, does more to keep her sons and daughters in the 
paths of duty than if she administered moral precepts 
every hour of their lives. These silent influences are 
always potent. A flower, a sunset sky, a grand old tree, 
works wonders on a mind taught to be observing. 


| Motes from the Sield, 


East Saainaw, Mica.—The Unitarian Society at this 
place is busy getting up a public reading-room, which 
promises to be a permanent and self-supporting institu- 
tion. 


Granp Haven, Micn.—The Register tells us that the 
foundation of this new church is put in, and the contract 
let for $5,136. The building is to be completed by August 
1, 1882. 

Serrtep.—Rey. J. N. Pardee, who hag done much good 
missionary work in the West, has accepted a call to the 
parish at Medfield, Mass. We wish him prosperity and 
quiet work after so much traveling. 


Nepraska.—Mr. Powell’s services at Lincoln, Neb., have 
resulted in a provisional organization that is to take 
things actively in hand, and ere this reaches our readers 
he will have visited Crete, Hastings and North Platte— 
“A sower went forth to sow his seed.” 


Wuar ts “ Practican Utizity ?”—The Chicago Journal, 
in a recent number, opens a good article on Practical 
Preaching in this fashion: “ We wonder how many ser- 


‘mons will be delivered in Chicago to-morrow that will 
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be worth the paper they are written upon, if they are; Davenport, Ia.—A happy event occurred in the Uni- 


judged by their practical utility.” 


Gong to Heir Boston.—Christopher Eliot, of the last 
class at Cambridge, and the son of Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, 
has accepted a call from the First Unitarian Parish at 
Dorchester, Mass. We rejoice with the friends in that 
society over their good luck, but are poorly reconciled 
to the loes of him from the West. 


Satvation Army.—At sundry times we have made 
somewhat merry, in these columns, over these martial 
gospel venders. But when we read in an English paper 
that this army, with its 445 officers and its 12,000 soldiers 
ready to speak at any time, is actually teaching 3,000,000 
people, we hasten to take off our hat to them with a 
“ Hail Salvation Army that saves!” 


Romz.—Four new saints were added to the calendar 
of the church on the 8th ult——one of them a woman. 
The latest of them has been dead one hundred years. 
The Catholic church never canonizes a soul until its 
earthly career is run, showing in this superior wisdom 
to the Protestants, who frequently idolize, during life, 
men who are promptly forgotten when dead. 


Wrraprawn.—We are glad to announce that the resig- 
nation as pastor of Unity Church, which Rev. G. C. Miln 
tendered to that society some time ago, has been with- 
drawn, and that he has made up his mind to remain 
and work it out, in spite of his besetting headaches and 
the difficulties that arise in every preacher's pathway. 
Unrry extends its hand of welcome anew to Brother 
Miln, and its congratulations anew to Unity Church. 


Lansing, Micu.—In the recent death of William 5S. 
George, editor of the Lansing Republican, Michigan has 
lost one of her most public spirited citizens, and philan- 
thropy and liberal religion a most consistent and dili- 
gent advocate. He had been an associate of Garrison, 
Parker and May in the struggle for reform, and shared 
with them an enthusiasm for humanity. The funeral 
services were fittingly conducted by Mr. Sunderland, of 
Ann Arbor, 


A Misstonary’s Rewarpv.—Of the many who must 
have enjoyed reading the discussion of the “ Farmer’s 
and Mechanic’s Conscience,” by Bros. Ward, of Algona, 
Iowa, and Long, of St. Paul, Minn., in Unrry columns, 
we suspect that Brother Effinger, of Bloomington, en- 
joyed them most of all, for it was his happy lot to first 
discover both of these as he went about with his mission- 
ary candle. He found them lonely, and disclosed to them 
their true spiritual fellowship— 

“ How far this little candle throws its beams.” 


A Bexatep Lecrurer.—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who 
was to open the Unity Club course in Cincinnati, on 
Sunday, January 8th, “got left” at a way station, sixty 
miles away, Saturday night. This was discovered at 11 
o’clock Sunday morning, and a special engine was dis- 
patched forher. A patient audience ofeighteen hundred 
people waited an hour and a quarter for herarrival. She 
was greeted with applause, and in spite of fatigue talked 
for an hour and a half in such a way, as our correspond- 
ent informs us, “ that none regretted their long wait.” 


tarian Church of this place on Friday evening, January 
13th, in the ordination of Rev. A.M. Judy. The Rev.J. 
G. Merrill, of the Congregational Church, read the 
Scriptures; Mr. Blake preached the sermon; Mr. Clute 
made the ordaining prayer, and gave the charge to the 
people; Mr. Hunting gave the right hand of welcome, 
and Mr. Miller the charge to the new minister. Con- 
gratulations many from the Unity friends to pastor and 
people. This is an auspicious beginning of a professional 
life. May it be long and noble. 


A Worp For Ta& Inpian.—Rev. H. F. Bond, of North- 
boro’, Mass., is on a flying visit to friends in the West. 
Mr. Bond was for several years Indian agent at Los Pinos, 
Col., and has a friendly word to say for the unfortunate 
Utes. On Sunday evening, January 15th, he lectured on 
this subject before the Unitarian Society at Madison, 
Wis. On the Monday following he delivered his lecture 
at the Church of the Messiah, in this city. We wish he 
might be heard everywhere, if for no other reason than 
to refute the too common assertion of Western men that 
the Indians have only friends among those who do not 
know-them. 


Cuurcn Prospgrity.—’Tis refreshing to record, now 
and then, a case of unquestioned prosperity among our 
churches, such as is realized at the present time by the 
Church of the Messiah of this city. At its recent annual 
meeting the attendance and income were reported as 
being a decided increase on the previous year. The re- 
ceipts of last year amounted to $11,699.51, being $9.52 
above the expenses. The Free Kindergarten established 
by this church, corner Arnold and Twenty-second streets, 
was reported full and adequately provided for. Bro. 
Herford is drawing full houses to his evening lectures. 
At present the course of five lectures on “Life and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt ” is in progress, viz.: “ Egypt’s 
Place in the Ancient World ;” “Life in Ancient Egypt ;” 
“Religion in Ancient Egypt ;” “The Gods;” “The Book 
of the Dead ;” “Israel in Egypt.” 


Fevix Apuer delivered two lectures in this city re- 
cently which left a marked impression. That delivered 
on Friday evening, January 20th, in the Methodist Cen- 
tral Church, was upon “ The Future of the Jewish Race,” 
in which he strongly advocated the destruction of racial 
distinction and the obliteration of all theological lines. 
On Sunday evening, the 22d, he spoke in Unity Church, 
by invitation of Mr. Miln. A large audience was moved 
and delighted by his earnest and eloquent presentation 
of his religious views. Mr. Adler made some prelim- 
inary inquiries as to the feasibility of holding a conven- 
tion in this city under the auspices of the Free Religious 
Association, of which he is President. We hope that he 
will be able to carry out the plan, for we are sure that 
wherever his words and those of his associate (W. J. 
Potter, the Secretary of the F. R. A.) fall they are con- 
tributions to the spiritual life of that place. 


Iui1no1s.—Brother Eftinger gave his lecture on “ Boys” 
before the Independent Society of Nora, on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 21,and preached to them twice on the 
Sunday following, on “The Kernel of Truth in Old 
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Dogmas,” Mrs. Effinger supplying his deek at home.——. 
Rev. J. Vila Blake preached at Galesburg on the 15th 
ult., on an exchange with the Universalist Minister —— 
By the way, the most cheering word reaches us from 
Quincy, of a happy annual meefing, a cheerful financial 
outlook, and a parish determined to do more than ever 
towards helping along the good work.—Bro. Douthit, 
in addition to his other work, is directing the studies of 
several young men who design to enter the Universalist 
missionary field in Southern Illinois ——A course of six 
lectures, to be delivered on successive Wednesday even- 
ings, in the Liberal Christian Church at Tremont, was 
auspiciously inangurated by the Western Secretary on 
the 18th ult. Other lectures are to be delivered by Rabbi 
Hirsch, Messrs. Effinger, Snyder, Judge Roedecker and 
Mr. Jones. A goodly number of season tickets are sold in 
advance. Illinois will yet awake to its missionary op- 
portunity. Oneof these days the Liberal Church within 
its borders will be a church militant. 


A Meapvitix Voice our in Kansas.—The Osborne 
County Farmer comes to our table with an eloquent lec- 
ture delivered before the Literary Association of Osborne, 
Kansas, on “Conservatism and Radicalism,” by the Hon. 
Calvin Reasoner, a name very familiar to the “old 
Meadville boys” of a dozen years ago. We read the 
stirring sentences, and recognize in them our long lost 
brother. Out of the ministry into the law, statecraft and 
prosperity, but still preaching, as will be evident from 
the following clesing sentences of his lecture. We rec- 
ommend to the Unity workers in Kansas that they 
look this brother up: “The conservative is generally 
on the popular side, and the conservative path is gener- 
ally a pleasant andeasy one. The true radical generally 
has his reward after he has been gathered to his long 
home. His works live after him. In his lifetime he 
has the consolation and companionship of grand ideas 
and heroic resolves, but they are seldom appreciated by 
his cotemporaries. He lives in the coming age. He is 
without honor in his own surroundings. * * * There 
will always be a place for radicalism in the world, as 
long as there are abuses to reform, wrongs to remedy, 
rights to proclaim, a higher ideal to realize.” 

Tuxworoey 1x Iowa Crry.—Prof. Fellows, of the State 
University, recently delivered an argument for the 
Trinitarian view of Jesus, which promptly called forth 
a thoroughly courteous but searching review from Rev. 
O. Ciute, pastor of the Unitarian Church. The interest- 
ing thing in this discussion appears to be the number of 
points upon which the disputants agree. Prof. Fellows, 
as much as Mr. Clute, accepted the scientific method as 
opposed to the dogmatic. He also insisted upon the 
natural basis of christianity as opposed to the miracu- 
lous. Of the last point of agreement we will allow Mr. 
Ctate’s statement to appear for itself: 

The last concession made by Prof. Fellows, to which I can‘now 
call attention, is in regard to the dogma of the Vicarious Sacrifice, or, 
as ft fs often called, the atonement. It has almost universally been 
taught in Trinitarian theology that by the Vicarious Sacrifice God 
was in some way influenced or changed. He was saiisfled by that 
enerifice, or he accepted that sacrifice asa substitute for the punish- 


ments due to all sinners. Says the eminent and orthodox Dr. Bush- 
nell: “On the whole, I know of no definite and fixed point on which 


the orthodox view, so-called, may be said to hang, unless it be this, 
vis., that Christ suffers evil as evil, or in direct and simple substita- 
tion for evil that was to be suffered by us; so that God accepts one 
evil in place of the other, and, being satisfied in this manner, is able 
to justify or pardon.” 

When Unitarians taught that the atonement wrought no change 
in God, but that, by the life, teachings, and death of Jesus, men were 
led to repentance, and 20 to be as one with God, they were looked 
upon with horror. They were accused of denying the very essence 
of theGospel. No theological epithets were too bitter to be launched 
against them. But of late years the trinitarian defenders are much 
more cautious in saying that by the Vicarious Sacrifice God was 
changed or satisfied. Many of them have, in effect, deserted the or- 
thodox interpretation and adopted the Unitarian,—that by the atone- 
ment men are led to forsake sin, and to do good, and 80 to be recon- 
ciled to God. 

So far as this sermon states Prof. Fellows’ views of the atonement, 
he is one of the deserters from orthodoxy. In this sermon there is 
no word that he thinks that the atonement comes by a change in 
God, by God accepting the sufferings of Jesus in the place of the suf- 
ferings due to sinners. All this genuine orthodoxy on this point is 
absent from the sermon, and in its stead we have, so far as the atone- 
ment is concerned, the pure unadulterated teachings of Unitarian- 
ism,—that by the atonement a change is wrought in man, he {s led 
to love and obey God. This absence of the orthodox view, and this 
conspicuous presence of Unitarianism, call for the attention of the 
Methodist Conference of which the professor isa member. It would 
be wise for them to look to it that the orthodoxy of our young’people 
is not being corrupted by the very men who are set for its defense. 
Mr. Miller, the pastor of the Methodist church in this city, becomes 
the supporter of Dr. Thomas in his dangerous heresy in regard to the 
doctrine of Eternal Misery, and goes to such lengths as to declare 
that a belief in Eternal Misery is not essential to Methodism. And 
now the Methodist professor in the State University conspicuoualy 
teaches the Unitarian view of the atonement. If the watch-dogs on 
the walls of the Methodist Zion are not all asleep, they will soon be 
baying on the track of these supporters of the Chicago heretic, these 
teachers in Methodist pulpits of the insidious doctrines of Unitarian- 
ism! 


Unrragian MINisteRs aND ScHoor Boarps.—Last win- 
ter Mr. Wendte, of Cincinnati, created a much needed 
breeze in that city, by some very plain talk concerning 
the constitution and conduct of the Public School Board. 
On the 6th ult., Rev. John Snyder, of St. Louis, another 
Unrry pillar, preached upon the same subject, using 
“ great plainness of speech.” After stating that the pub- 
lic school system of St. Louis involved the moral educa- 
tional interest of 1,000 teachers and 55,000 children, he 
showed the origin of the management, as follows: 


Let me lift the curtain. The scene is laid in the back room of a 
dram-shop. A number of noisy, possibly half-drunken, men form 
that ‘cell-germ” of our political system, the primary ward meeting. 
In the midst of this howling mob we see two or three men who are 
struggling to bring their followers to the enthusiastic indorsement of 
a “slate” which they have arranged in the calm seclusion of their 
own dram-shops. This is the Democratic primary. The Republican 
meeting is twin-brother to it, possibly controlled in the secret coun- 
sels of the bosses by precisely the same men. And then on election 
day we have the proud privilege of selecting by our votes the mem- 
ber of the Board4o which our ward is entitled, from the two gentle- 
men graciously presented by these mobs called party primaries. The 
judges who sit in our courts, and in whose hands may rest all the 
monetary interests of the State, are selected in the eame dignified 
fashion. But where are the gentlemen who pay the taxes? At home, 
Where are the professional men, the graduates of colleges, whose !n- 
terest in education is real and intelligent? Why, their presence at a 
primary would almost be resented as a personal affront by the 
**bosses"” that have become our political masters. Why, these gen- 
tlemen of property and education and secial standing will not even 
exercise the right that still remainstothem. They will not even go 
to the polls and choose the “ lesser evil.” 


Of the Constitution of the Board thus elected last year, 
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he said, “ but seven out of thirty-two were Americans,” 
and of their fitness he spoke as follows: 


There are gentlemen of education and refinement who would re- 
flect credit upon any position with which they might be honored. 
But while we may hold gentlemen who engage in the humbler occu- 
pations, such as butcher, tanner and saloon-keeper, in great personal 
esteem, yet I ask you, in all frankness, is it likely that such gentlemen 
will ordinarily have the time, the educational fitness, or the large 
business experience with which a School Director should be fur- 
nished? The mere question of a man's occupation has nothing to 
do with the matter. But, friends, were the saloon-keepers and others 
selected on account of their educational fitness or known devotion 
to the educational interests of the city? One gentleman ran for a 
position on the Board who might have been elected if his defeat had 
been intrusted to the seventy-five per cent. of citizens who never 
vote. He celebrated his defeat by getting violently drunk and beat- 
ing his mother. I am told that his portrait has long adorned the 
“ Rogue's Gallery.” According to a correspondence published in the 
daily preas,a member of the present Board was compelled to mort- 
gage his household furniture to pay the expenses of his nomination, 
and so he appeals to his friends to contribute in order that he may 
adorn the Board with his valuable presence. An uninstructed man 
might innocently inquire why a person in the last stages of poverty 
should pawn his furniture to secure a position in this Board; and 
why our friend, who assaulted his mother,’should find anything con- 
genial to his taste in the necessary work of the Board. No man in 
the organization receives a dollar of salary, and there is not a dollars 
worth of honest patronage at the disposal of its members. Every- 
thing that a member makes through his connection with the Board 
he must directly or indirectly steal. 


We print all this, not to the disgrace of St. Louis, but 
because we fear it is a realistic picture of the condition 
of things in all our large cities, and some of our smaller 
towns throughout the country. And still a little more 
space we must give to Mr. Snyder’s pertinent remarks 
upon the only remedy: 


Who is to blame for it all? If we leave the nominating conven- 
tions in the hands of “‘ bosses,” and the elections in the hands of the 
least interested part of the community, can we be surprised if the 
result is as it is? We may preach reform in our pulpits, from our 
platforms and in our reviews till the “crack of doom,” and the 
shrewd “wire puller” will laugh at us as“ impracticables” and ‘carpet 
knights.” We must come out of our pulpits and reviews and go di- 
rectly to the heart of the matter. It means trouble and care and 
labor. It means vigilance; but if our labor and watchfulness are 
instrumental in restoring to the obscurity of private life the unworthy 
creatures that are abusing the sacred trust that has been placed in 
their hands, either by our confidence or our neglect, we shall have 
a rich return for all our labor. 


“If every year we would root out one vice, we should 
sooner become perfect men.”— Thomas a’ Kempis. 


The little I have seen of the world, and know of the 
history of mankind, teaches me to look upon the errors 


of others not in anger but in sorrow.—Longfellow. 


Alas! poor child! alas! thou too must learn, like oth- 
ers, that the sublime mystery of Providence goes on in 
silence, and gives no explanation of itself,—no answer 
to our impatient questionings.— Longfellow. ° 


There is nothing—no, nothing beautiful and good, that 
dies and is forgotten. An infant, a prattling child, dy- 
ing in its cradle, will live again in the better thoughts of 
those who loved it, and play its part, though its body 
be burned to ashes or drowned in the deepest sea. There 
is not an angel added to the hosts of heaven but does its 
blessed work on earth in thosethat loved it here. Dead! 
oh, if the good deeds of human creatures could be traced 
to their source, how beautiful could even death appear, 
for how much charity, mercy and purified affection 
would be seen to have their growth in dusty graves !|— 


Gonferences. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


In response to a call from the Chairman, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the W. W. U. C. met at Channing 
Club Room, 40 Madison Street, Chicago, Monday, Jan. 
23, 1882, at three o’clock p.m. Present—Mra. 8. C. Ll. 
Jones, Miss F. L. Roberts, and Mrs. F. B. Cook. Rev. 
Jenk. Ll. Jones was present, and was invited to take 
in the meeting. In the absence of Mrs. Hilton, 
Jones occupied the chair. 

Minutes of the preceeding meeting were read and ap- 
proves. A very suggestive letter from the President, 

rs. E. R. Sunderland, was read, and placed on file. A 
full and free discussion followed, which resulted in the 
formation of a programme for the Annual Conference in 
Cleveland, with the subjects for papers named, and the 
speakers selected. 

- The following motion was offered and adopted : 


That the Executive Committee of the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence be requested to arrange their programme for the annual meet- 
ing in such a way as to give the W. W. U. C. one Sunday session and 
one afternoon session. 


Adjourned subject to the call of the Chair. 
F. B. Coox, Secretary. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


rs. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee of the Western Unitarian 
Conference met Jan. 24th, in the Channing Club Room, 
40 Madison Street, Chicago. Present—Messrs. Herford, 
Sunderland, Hosmer, Furness, Shippen, Jones, and Miss 
Roberts; Rev. J. T. Sunderland presiding. 

The records of last meeting were nad and approved. 
Letters were read from absent members and officers, 
from Revs. J. Snyder, W. E. Copeland, J. C. Learned, C. 
W. Wendte. 8. S. Hunting, W. C. Gannett, F. E. Kitt- 
redge, and Professor T. P. Wilson. 

Committee on Corporation report nothing decided 
upon, but some suggestions to be discussed by the 
meeting. It was voted that the Committee be requested 
to go on with their work, and draft a Constitution and 
By laws, to present at the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee. 

The next business in order being the arrangement of 
time and programme for the Annual Conference, the 
suggestions of members as to time were listened to, and 
the matter left to Messrs. Jones and Hosmer, as a Com- 
mittee on Arrangement. 

The Executive Committee of the Women’s Western 
Conference sent in the following request: 

The Executive Committee of the Western Conference are requested 
to arrange their programme for the annual meeting in such @ way as 
to give the Woman's Western Unitarian Conference one Sunday ses- 
sion and one afternoon session. 

The report was accepted and placed upon file. 

A motion was afterwards made by Mr. Herford, but 
not voted upon, 

That the Committee will leave an afternoon for the annual meeting 
ofthe W. W.U.C., but that with respect to the Sunday and other public 
utterances of the occasion, it is desirable that they should be arranged 
by a selection of the best ability present, whether of clergymen or 
laymen, men or women. 

Revs. Hosmer, Bixby and Jones were appointed a 
Committee to prepare a report for the next Western 
Conference, on our Western Educational Institutions ; 
and Revs. Jones, Jennings and Learned, a Committee to 
give a short report on Publications. 

The programme arrangements not being complete, 
will not be announced until later. 

The meeting adjourned to Thursday, February 23. 


F. L. Roszrrs, Secretary. 
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The Diudiy Table. 


as well as New and Stand- 


4U Publications noticed in this 
erd Books, can be obtained of the Book Co.,40 Madison street, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


E e J. Hall, of this city, anthor of the newly pub- 
lished Lyrics of Home Lan , is commanding the respect 
of the masters. The poet Whittier acknowledges the 
worth of these poems in the following language : “ They 
commend themeelves to all, especially to those who 
have had the good fortune to be born in the country, 
and whose childhood was familiar with the farm, the 
barn, the garret, and the hayfield.” And Dr. Holmes 
writes: ‘There are few books of poetry to whom I have 
iven the attention I have given to you. I think you 
ve a genuine vein which will repay working.”—— 
“The American Book Exchange” that recently came to 
an untimely end, lives again in spirit, in “ The Useful 
Knowledge Publishing Co.,” which is undertaking to 
on the work begun by the first named company. 
e wiser by the experience of the former, it promises 
to use larger type, better paper,a more generous page, 
and, above all, it is not to go in debt, and will publish its 
books only so fast as they are called for. “The model 
octavo edition” promised of such standard anthors as 
Green, Grote, Ruskin, and others, to be sold at $1.25 per 
volume. It is certainly a fascinating promise to book 
buyers. Unrry rejoices in every effort to bring good 
books within the reach of the poorest readers, and so 
far as this scheme is consistent with sound business 
principles and fair dealing, we wish it well,——It is an- 
nounced that Geo. W. Cooke is preparing a monograph 
on “ The Dial,” the organ of that galaxy of bright souls 
that inaugurated the so calied “ Transcendental” move- 
ment in America.—An uniform edition of W. R. 
Greg’s works, in eight or nine volumes, is soon to be 
blished in England. Although the Literary World 
isposes of this author as “The dyspeptic essayist,” his 
“Creed of Christendom ” has held its youth longer than 
any of its contemporaries in the domain of controversial 
theology, and his essays are so thought-provoking that 
students of current problems can ill afford to be ignor- 
ant of them. 


Wrrnovur a Home. By E P. Roe. Dodd, Mead & Oo., New York. 
1881. $1.50. 

This is the ninth novel Mr. Roe has written in the last 
ten years, and the fact speaks for itself. The inner pur- 
pose of the story is two-fold, treating of the terrible 
effects of opium intoxication and of the hardships in the 
lives of American shop girls. The author assures his 
readers that he has given much and careful attention to 
these questions, but he certainly leaves a feeling of un- 
satisfaction. Here opium is repulsive because of the 
person who uses it, and not vice versa; work is almost 
a ban; the characters are over or under drawn; 
none of the book is natural, and the preface shows a 
decided want of taste in commenting on previous stories. 
Bat, then, the sale will reach well up in the thousands. 

B.C. 


Tue Farry Lanp or Science. By Arabella B. Buckley. Illustrated. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


treat of “Sunbeams,” “The Ocean,” “ Water and Ice.” 
“Voices of Nature,” “ Primroses,” the “ History of Coal,” 
“ Bees in the Hive, and Bees among the Flowers.” Not 
the least attractive and useful feature of the book is its 
numerous illustrations, most of them plain and simple, 
but some pleasantly artistic. More such books in the 
place of much of the questionable juvenile literature 
current is desirable. It deserves a place in every Sunday 
School library, or better still, in every home. LF. 


TALKS OF THE CARAVAN, INN AND Palace. By William Hauff. 
Translated by Edward L. Stowell. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Ohicago. 
1882. pp. 397. $1.25. : 

Another book for the boys and girls of all ages, quite 
oriental in its fabulousness, but wholesome, interesting 
and fertilizing to the imagination. They purport to be 
tales told by the company to enliven the monotony of 
a journey through the desert, the night of imprisonment 
in a robbers’ inn, in a forest, and an anniversary of sor- 
row in a sheik’s palace. If we must give our children 
tales, let-them be something beside yoody books or bady 
books—tales of such marvelous goodness of the sickly 
sort that the child recoils from it, or of pert, sharp boys 
who win their way by sheer audacity and impudence, 
and have a most unprecedented run of luck all through 
life—something that does not awaken a morbid longing 
for notoriety and display. There is an undoubted place 
for this sort of literature, and this is among the best of 
the kind. “Little Muck” and ‘The Marble Heart,” 
especially, have a long life before them, we predict. It 
should go into the 8. 8. Library List. 8. C. bL. J. 


MAN's ORIGIN AND DESTINY. Sketched from the Platform of the 
Physical sciences. By I. P. Lesley. Second Edition. Enlarged. 
Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street. 1881. §2.00. 

The preface to the first edition says: “If its perusal 
start a single youthful mind upon the track of an origi- 
nal investigation—as the perusal of ‘Harcourt on the 
Deluge,’ twenty years ago, opened before the author a 
new series of combinations of the facts of history and 
science—or if, without any deeper study of the facts 
alleged upon its pages, its general views inspire a single 
reader with more reverence for science, less fear of fresh 
opinions, a more intelligent curiosity about forgotten 
things, which still are at their old work in the modern 
world, and with asurer faith in the growth of human 
happiness, the author will be more than satisfied.” 

In the preface to this edition, fourteen years later, the 
author says, he “could hardly hope to enhance greatly 
its power to produce the effect it has already had—the 
only effect ever intended for it—that of stimulating one 
class of minds by certain new suggestions respecting the 
correlation of the physical sciences with the history of 
mankind.” The author certainly has shown in these 
sixteen lectures that he is not only familiar with an un- 
usually wide range of sciences, but with at least one art 
also, that of adapting his means to ends. More stimulat- 


This modest attempt to popularize science and render | ing reading is seldom found within the same amount of 
it acceptable to children deserves our commendation. | matter. The long array of facts are so surely aimed at 


The work consists of ten lectures, originally delivered to | 


children, and now published asa child's reading book, 
at the request of many friends who heard them. They 


the author’s mark, that one feels all the excitement of 
a shooting-match in seeing them strike exactly in the 
center of the target. And yet the reader does not feel 
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that his sympathies are enlisted, or his judgment per-| 


verted, or his eritical faculties magnetized, before the 
conclusion is presented, so that there can be no dissent, 
but that he is called upon in the full exercise of his 
keenest observation and most cautious judgment to de- 
cide on the merits of these speculations concerning the 
origin of the race and the destiny that awaits it. 

Ten lectures treat of the former subject of the title 
under the heads of “ Classification of the Sciences ;” 
“ Genius of the Physical Sciences, Ancient and Modern ;” 
“ Geological Antiquity of Man;” Dignity of Mankind ;” 
“Unity of Mankind;” “Early Social Life of Man;” 
“Language as a Test of Race;” ‘Growth of Architec- 
ture ;” “Growth of the Alphabet ;” “The Four Types of 
Religious Worship.” The points considered under the 
second subjectare, ‘‘ The Possible in Destiny ;” “ Destiny 
of Man;” “Physical Destiny of the Race;” “Social 
Destiny of the Race :” “ Future Economies of Mankind,” 
and “ The Intellectual and Moral Destiny of the Race.” 

Fourteen years more of discussion of such topics as 
geological antiquity of man may possibly have dulled 
the freshness of the lectures on the origin of man, but 
that does not at all interfere with the enjoyment of fol- 
lowing a leader in whom one can put a ‘perfect trust as 
to the honesty of his report of facts, or the satisfaction 
of knowing that whatever speculation is derived from 
the facts it will be one that will merit attention. In 
reading the six lectures on the destiny of man (which 
are the enlargement of the book) one feels that the 
author’s phrase, “the correlation of the physical sciences 
with the history of mankind,” deserves to be;honored, 
as marking an epoch in the history of thought. 

It seems hardly fair to deprive the reader of some 
agreeable surprises which await him in this book; yet 
neither is it justice to the book or the author to omit 
mention of them. They lie in the wit that sparkles 
through the pages, in the freshness of the illustrations 
used ; the fervid eloquence that seems the natural out- 
growth of serious consideration of lofty themes; and the 
revelation of the pure spirituality, the keen insight into 
human nature, the tenderness of sympathy, which show 
our author to be human as well as scientific. His gen- 
erous application of the word Christian, his delightful 
frankness in placing himself boldly on the religious 
basis of consideration, his reverence for Jesus, his keen 
appreciation of Paul, and his blessed optimism, add a 
juiciness as welcome as it is unexpected in so scientific 
a work, T. H. E 


If we could read the secret history of our enemics, we 
should find in each man’s life sorrow and sutlering 
enough to disarm all hostility. — Longfellow. 


dreadfully like other people. Human nature has a much 
greater genius for sameness than for originality.” —Lowell. 


Mr. Ruskin tells us that in making his explorations 
about Venice, he found in the Church of St. James, erect- 
ed in the twelfth century, the following words engraved, 
—the commercial corner-stone of that illustrious city of 
merchants: “Around the Temple let the merchant’s 
weights be true, his measures just, and his contracts with- 
out guile.” 


The Alnity Club. 


The young people of Mr. M. J. Savage’s society, of Bos- 
ton, have recently organized themselves into a Unity 
Club. We welcome them into our circle, and hope they 
will tell us how they do it. 2 

A literary and reading club has been organized in 
connection with the Unitarian parish, Columbus, Wis. 
The evenings are divided into three parts, viz.: 1, 
Historical; 2, Lighter Miscellany ; 3, Poetry and Music. 


Emerald Grove, a farmers’ community in Wisconsin, 
has a literary circle, the reports of which reach us, 
which is opened by a discussion of current events, fol- 
lowed by a systematic course of literary study. At 
present they are working upon Longfellow. Why should 
not there be many such circles in the country during this 
comparatively leisurely season ? 


A literary club at Toronto, Can., edits a literary de- 
partment in one of the local papers. Is not this a good 
suggestion, which some of our Unity Clubs might profit- 
ably act upon? One column a week, giving the results 
of their studies, conversations and discoveries in liter- 


‘ature, current events, etc., would form an attractive feat- 


ure in the newspaper, and a profitable exercise to the 
club. Let the editing column be furnished for by ro- 
tation. Who will try it? 


The Unity Club of Bloomington, II1., was the first to 
lay its printed programme on our table this season. 
They began their work on the 28th of September. Their 
work includes glimpses of study in Shakespeare, Dick- 
ens, Madam de Stael, and several scientific topics. The 
meetings have been well attended ever since, the inter- 
est being well sustained. Stimulated by their success, 
two other churches in the city have started literary 
circles. A paper by Mr. G. B. Harrison, on the “ Car- 
boniferous Age,” read before this club, is to be printed 
entire in the Science Gossip, published at Rockford. 


Tue following clipping from the Janesville Recorder 
gives the results of a new-departure evening in the Club. 
In the eighth year of its life the M.I. C. is trying to 
mingle a little more sociability with its work: 

On Friday evening the Mutual Improvement Club held the second 


of aseries of fine social reunions. These meetings are designed to 
bring the several sections of the club and their friends together 


| socially. At each of these social reunions there is to be a short lec- 
[ ; ture by one of the Shakespearean committee, and an industrial ex- 
“Console yourself, dear man and brother, whatever | 


you may be sure of, be sure at least of this, that you are’ 
‘Miss Marian Murdock, and the subject could not have fallen into 


hibit in charge of Miss Libby and the younger members of the club. 
The lecture Friday evening was upon “ The Life of Shakespeare,” by 


better hands. She gave a very plain review of what little is known 
of the life of this great man, showing both from his writings aud the 
testimony of his contemporaries evidences of the nobility of char- 
acter which accompanied the mighty intellect. She took exception 
to the theory put forth by Richard Grant White that Ann Hathaway 
Shakespeare was a virago, aud that she made her husband's life 
miserable. In support of her opinion upon this point, the speaker 
read a number of extracts from Shakespeare's writings, which she 
presumed t» be addressed to his wife, ladened with love and sym- 
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pathy. Among the selections referred to was that beautifully touch- 
ing poem, “Ann Hathaway,” supposed to have been written by him. 
The lecture throughout was full of information and valuable sug- 
gestions. 

The industrial biography section made an exhibit of cotton. They 
presented specimens of cotton from China, Brazil, India, Japan, 
Smyrna, from our own South; in short, there were specimens from | 
all parts of the world where cotton is grown; cotton in all of its: 
forms, from the boll on the stem, as it grew, to the finest cotton 
fabric. “ 

The parlors were very tastefully decorated with every variety of 
cotton cloth. There were also specimens of different varieties of 
cotton seeds, cotton seed meal and cake made from the meal. Our 
young people have had an opportunity to obtain a very general | 
knowledge of the growth of cotton and the various processes of its 
manufacture. 

A very pleasing feature of the evening was the presentation to the 
eburch, on behalf of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers, of Boston, 
of their magnificent set of pictures, “The Atlantic Portraits,” and 
also, on behalf of Roberts Brothers, publishers, of a collection of | 
valuable books, numbering some twenty volumes, which were pre- : 
sented tor the club library in recognition of the pioneer work it had 
done in the way of encouraging the organization of similar societies 
throughout the West. These gifts were sent to the clubas a holiday 
greeting from the donors, and they are very gratefully received and 


highly prized by the club. 


Whe Exchange Sable. . 


MAXIMUS. 


I hold him great who, for love’s sake 
Can give with generous, earnest will : 
Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
T hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 

Who bears that burden well and lives. 


It may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly, steadfast heart ; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success; 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may he bs who can command 
And rule with just and tender eway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are they:who die for God 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conquerer in His sight. 
P —Adelaide Proctor. 


“ Trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” 


Joan Resxrn deplores the decline of literary artists, 
and says of his own work that he has sometimes spent 
a whole morning in constructing a single phrase. 


“If the Church and all its creeds were abolished, if 
the Bible was destroyed, the spirit which created them 
remains, and could create better churches, nobler creeds 
and a more sacred literature.”—James Frecman Clarke, 


Tae Rerorw Most Ngevep 1x EnGuanp.--“I am cer- 


‘ 


GAMBLING AND THE Fine Arts.—A knowledge of art 
seems as indispensible in running a church ‘fair as a 
knowledge of gambling. By a vote of the Baptist dea- 
cons at Mendocia, Ind.,a figure of Venus, which had 
been embroidered on a screen by the pastor’s daughter, 
was declared unfit to be sold atthe church fair.— The 
New Religion. 

“ AND SOME MUST WATCH AND WAKE EARLY, FOR OTHER'S 
SAKE, WHO PRAY INSTEAD.”—Mrs. John Gardner, of Bos- 
ton, has provided three life-saving stations with all nec- 
essary articles, by her personal efforts. She is now pro- 
viding supplies for a fourth one, and is doing a work 
which surpasses that of many organized societies.—- 
Woman’s Journal. 


Tu Savine Gospes or Scrence.—“ In Edinburgh, since. 
1867, $2,500,000 have been spent in improvements re- 
lating to the sanitary condition of the city, and steady 
decrease in the death-rate has been the result. Facts 
like these are a suflicient answer to the cheap talk of 
average preachers, who declare that ‘science can never 
reach the masses.’”— The Index. 


Tue pastor of the Congregational Church at Stratford, 
Conn., used the revised New Testament. The officers 
sent him a written order to return to the King James 
version. “The ignorance thus shown by a people to 
whose enlightenment I have devoted myself,” says the 
minister, “so disgusts me that I will no longer read any 
Goripenre for their benefit. I have resigned.”—The 

naer 


“T COUNT AS NOTHING ; DARKNESS ENCOMPASSES ME: YET 
THE LIGHT I SAW WAS THE TRUE LIGHT.”—The memory of 
Savonarola, the Italian reformer who was tortured and. 
burned in 1498 by the agents of Pope Alexander VI., 
was recently honored by a demonstration organized by 
the Democratic party in Florence. A large procession 

with flags and music repaired to the place where stands 
‘his monument, and upon it placed a beautiful crown of 
flowers.— The Unitarian Herald. 


Tarvy RecoGnition.—David Cox was one of the first 
painters in water-colors in England who made any im- 
| pression by his art. While others devoted their time 
‘and talents to oils, he went to work with his water- 
colors, and showed them that in that branch of their art 
there was an opportunity of which they had scarcely 
‘dreamed. He was not appreciated during his lifetime, 
and his best pictures sold for less than a single stroke of 
his brush would bring to-day. So little money did his 
pictures return him that he was glad to earn £100 a year 
_by teaching drawing in a young ladies’ school. He 
‘thought he was well paid when he received seven shil- 
jlings for a sepia drawing. One of his best known pic- 
tures, “The Skylark,” was sold at an exhibition at 
Birmingham, in 1849, for £40; in 1872 it fetched £2,300. 
This is a sad experience, but it is not anewone. A 
more recent case of suffering genius is that of Jean- 
' Francois Millet, whose pictures went to pay small bills 
at the grocer’s, during his life, and after his death 
_ brought thousands of dollars.— The Critic. 


Wuart Dip You Give, anp To Wuom Dip You Give ?—It 
is the semi-civilization of the East that is most profuse 
in costly gifts. With higher culture comes more of dis- 
crimination and reticence, more reverence for the indi- 
vidual. Yet even in cultured Boston do we not retain 
somewhat too much of the wantonness of Oriental gift 
bestowing? You scorn the bribery and corruption rife 
in high places, assured that rings and star-route frauds 


i 


tain England can never be prosperous and happy until would find you incorruptible. And if you have kept 
the people eat their grain as bread and meat instead of | your Christmas record absolutely clean of any sordid 
drinking it as beer and whisky. As long as the people of balancing of money values, and social dues, I venture to 
Great Britain consume liquors to the amount of $20 a. say you may be trusted. It is in small ways and humble 
head, for every man, woman and child, per annum, no! places that character is built. “The fidelity of unknown 
legislation nor conceivable land reform can do them men and women fills the springs of public morality.” 
much good.”—Correspondent in Index. | If we choose to be cowards or mendicants, let us seek 
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to buy the good-will or invite the future liberality of 
our neighbors with tidies and salt-spoons, or gold 
watches and ice-pitchers, But, if we would be lovers 
and teachers and elpers, let us use the privileges of the 
day according to our highest light. It may sometimes 
cost more not to give than to give. Love and courage 
and sincerity do cost. Winnow your giving of coward- 
ice and self-love. Give bountifully as your meansallow. 
Give for help and give for love.—Bosion Commonwealth. 


“How po You Steep?”~-Men who are the fastest 
asleep when they are asleep are the widest awake when 
they aré awske. 

Great workers must be great resters. * * +* 

Our religious ser. ices, our business, our amusements, 
our police regulations, must all be adjusted to this great 
necessity of our nature. When the city is governed as 
it should be, no man will be allowed. to make night 
hideous with loud noises. Not even policemen 
will be permitted, in the dead of night, for an 
hour at a stretch, at the top of their voices, to bawl 
for the carriages of people who set the laws of health 
at defiance themselves, and will not permit other 
people to obey them—a custom which is rendering prop- 
erty in the neighborhood of places of amusement unfit 
for residence. In this age of rapid transit and accumu- 
lated work we must more and more provide for the ne- 
cessity of sleep, ; 

Instead of asking our acquaintances, when we meet, 
the usual question ot “ How do you do?” we might teach 
a good lesson by that other question, “How do you 
sleep?"—Our Best Words. 


Waar Tury Tare or Cnurcn Fares 1n Exeanp.— 
Gambling in the World and in the Churches,” was 
the subject of a recent lecture delivered in the Britain 
Hill Unitarian Church, Heywood, by the Rev. William 
Bennett. Having spoken at length of the evils of gam- 
bling, which the lecturer defined to be the risking of so 
much wealth or money with a view to gaining so much 
more as a prize, and which, of course, includes every- 
thing in the shape ot “ raffles,” “draws,” and suchlike, 
the lecturer referred in earnest and rerious terms to the 
prevalence of these forms of gambling in connection 
with our church bazars—those of his own church in 
the past among the number. Money got in this way, he 
said, might well enable them to extend and beautify 
their churches and schools, but it could never help to 
build up and adorn the inner temple of the heart of 
those concerned, whilst as regards those outside the 
churches, the gambling at our bazars could not but 
confirm them in their evil ways, and bring the teachings 
from our pulpits into ridicule aud contempt. The 
churches, said the lecturer, in conclusion, if they are 
true to their mission, must lead and guide the world 
along the paths of virtue and well-doing; not allow 
themselves to be dragged by it, for any cause whatever, 
into its wicked and pernicious ways. To be guilty of 
committing even the smallest amount of evil that good 
may come, is toact in a manner unworthy of reasonable 
and intelligent, not to say truly religious, men. For 
from evil what real good can ever by possibility come? 
From a tree that is coup what fruit that is good and 
a may we ever hope to gather ?— The Christian 
ife. 


Who can refute a sneer?-. Paley, 
Chem strike the sight, but merit ins the soul.— 

‘ope. 

Good, the more communicated, more abundant grows. 
—Miilton. 

All thatis human must retrograde if it do not advance. 
— Gibbon. 


He is the free man 


whom the truth makes free.— 
—~ Cowper, 
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UNITY RECEIPTS. 

Frances B. Lawrence, $1.50; Frank G. Peabody, $1.50; 
J. A. Lindberg, $1.50 ; Charles Babbidge, $2.00; Lizzie G. 
Sawyer, $2.62; Mrs. Harry Pierce, $1.50; Mrs. 8. L. 
James, $1.50; W. H. Savage, $1.50; V. A. Wnght, 07; 
M. L. Jones, 15; Mrs. O. C. Everett, $1.50; Daniel Mc- 
Caine, $1.50; Mrs, E. D. Sewall. $1.50; Mrs. E.J. White, 
$1.50; J. H. Taft, $1.50; Peter Hendrickson, 09; Mrs. G. 
Henshaw, $1.50; Fenner Kimball, $3.00; Mary A. Bow. 
ers, .75; A. L. Kellogg, $1.50; S. G. Studley, $1.50; Rev. 
H. E. Powers, $3.00; Mrs. W. W. Burt, $1.50; Charle: W. 
Asken. $3.00 ; J. G. Tyler, $9.40; Parker Donaldson, $1.50; 
E. T. Tileston, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Frank G. Peabody, .50; H. G. DeGraw, $7.50: Julia 
L. Mauran, .35; Wm. T. Costigan, .50; Walter Lyman, 
50; Alice F, Symmes, 35; Mrs, O. C. Everett, 70; Mra. 
E. H. Botune, 35; Daniel McCaine, 385; Mrs.G Hen- 
shaw, .50; E. T. Tileston, .50. 


LECTURES. 


We yield our “ Unity Club’s” space once more to the 
following list of lectures, revised and enlarzed. Assured 
by our correspondents that its first publication has been 
of real service, we hope that its second appearance may 
induce others to make an effort to use the lectures for 
culture, but not for money-making. A correspondent 
writes: “I agree with you that anything that can be 
done to make the lecture less mercenary, less a catering 
to popular prejudice, and more honest and noble in its 
culture, is good work. The lecture ought to be the busy 
man’s college; there is still great possibilities in it. 
Your suggestion to Unity Clubs is in the right direction.” 
Another writes: “The paragraph in the ‘Unity Club’ 
concerning lyceum lectures has attracted my attention 
and meets my views precisely. The purity and use- 
fulness of the lecture platform should be maintained 
by persons who cannot co-operate with the speculative 
enterprises known as Lyceum Bureaus.” 


UNITY CLUB LECTURES. 


We give below a partial list of such friends of our Unity Ciub as are 
prepared, within certain limitatious, to lecture before such societies, 
together with their addresses and the subjects of lectures. In some 
Cases additional topics have been furnished, but for want of space 
we select not more than five, and such as seem to be most desir- 
able. Others interested in. and willing to be considered in the Unity 
band, are invited to send subjects. Clubs desiring to avail tuem- 
selves of these lectures must communicate directly with thelecturers, 


Anderson, Prof, R. B., Wisconsin University, Madi- 
son, Wis. : 


Our Teutonic Epic. 

Teutonic Mythology. 

The Viking Age. 

The Eddas and Sagas of the North. 
America not Discovered by Columbus. 


Bate, Mrs. Amelia W., 710 Astor street, Milwaukee 
Wis.: 


Scientific Housekeeping. 

The Family. 

The Regimen of the Nursery. 
e meno e . 

The Ideal Girl Graduate. 
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Blake, J. Vila, Quincy, Ill: 
Gov. John A. Andrew. 


Effinger, Rev. John R., Bloomington, IIl.: 


Bo 
Life in Cities. 
The Mutual Relations of Culture and Religion. 


Forbush, T. B , Detroit, Mich.: 
Theodore Parker and His Religion. 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Crime, its Causes and its Cure. 
The Good Question. 
Spare Hour, aud How to Spend Them. | 


Herford, Brooke, Church of the Messiah, Chicago, III. 
America Through an Englishman’s Spectacles. 
The Equation of the Sexes. 
Old Books and Old Book Makers. 
The Small End of Great Problems. 
John Bright. 
W.EG ne. 


Hirsch, Rabbi, E. G., 19 21st Street, Chicago. 
Modern Thought and Tradition. 
Homo Sum. 
Hours with the Sages of the Talmud. 
The Bible of To-day. 
Reformed Judaism. 


Howland, C. G., Lawrence, Kan.: 


Civil Service Reform. 
Newrpapers, Books and Authors. 
Franklin. 

Channing. 

Parker. 


Jennings, A. G., 40 Madison street, Chicago, Ill: 


Alexander Hamilton. 
Signs and Superstitions, : 


Jones, Jenk. LI., 40 Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 
The Cost of an Idea. 
George Eliot and Her Writings. 
Who was Taffy ? or, the Story of the Welsh People. 
The (acti. 
Rare Notes from Obscure Singers. 


Sample, Rev. 8. W.,Grand Haven, Mich.: 


The Poetry of Henry W. Longfellow. 
Characier Culture. 

Michael Servetus. 

Arouet de Voltaire. 


Simmons, Henry M., Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Man's Place in the Universe. 
Sunderland, Rev. J. T., Ann Arbor, Mich.: 


Bryant. 
Pact, Fancy, Fun and Philosophy in People’s Names. 


Wassall, J., Ionia, Mich.: 


Pallissy. the Hero of the Workshop. 
Shakespeare, His Home and Dramas. 
How the ~tars Were Made, 

Spanish Inquisition. 

The Microscope. 


Wendte, Chas. W., 325 West Seventh 8t., Cincinnati: 
The Genius and Mission of Art. 
The Life and Works of George Frederick Haendel. 
Holland: Its People, Art and History. ~ 
The New Idea in Charity Organization. 


Also a course of seven lectures on Music and the Great Composers. 


Mhcexes anion perch tts all men to remonstrate, 
especially when the injured is too weak to speak in hi 
own behalf.— Channing, DER one 


“I have sometimes wondered that the peep-shows 
which nature provides with such endless variety for her 
children, and to which we are admitted on the bare con- 
gion of having eyes, shoul be so general] neglected. 

‘o be sure, eyes are not so common as e th 
poets would be plentier.”—Lowell, Rigen 


| RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 


His Life, Writings and Philosophy. 
By Rev. George Willis Cooke. 


1 volume, CrOWN OOFATWO. 101s. cess corscenereeseesseeee S200 
WITH FINE STEEI-ENGRAVED PCRTRAIT. 


An interesting and valuable critical and analytic survey of the 
literary life of Mr. Emerson, with copious quotations and extracts 
from his writings, including many choice and characteristic passages 
not comprised in his printed works, 

“Mr. Cooke has given to this book long aud faithful study, and 
some high authorities who have examined the MSS. promise it a per- 
manent place in literature.”"— Unity, Chicago. 

“It is equally clear that Mr. Cooke's volume will have a value quite 
independent of his own biographical work in it, though this also nas 
been carefully done, and will add much to the common stock of 
knowledge concerning our chief American author; forsuch Emersun 
is, and will soon be recognized, it he is not already.”’—~Frank B. San 
born, in the Springfleld Republican, 

“ He has given us an interesting biography of Mr. Emerson, touched 
upon his personal traitsand peculiarities, toid us incidents connected 
with the writing of some of his more /amous essays and pvems, and 
has brought together a large amount of matter written by Mr. Emer- 
son, which bas never found place in his published works. This feat- 
ure makes the work of especial value, as certain of the essays and 
sermons included have been sought tor in vain for many years, '—~ 
Boston Transcript. 

“Mr. Emerson's relations with the greet minds of the contury are 
clearly brought out by abundant quotation and selections trom per 
sonal reminiscences. For the rest, tbe volume ts rich im inedited 
writings and speeches.”—Bo fon Traveer. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent, pos! paid, on rereipt ct price, hy 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.. Boston. 


THE 


FREE RELIGIOUS INDE. 


The Free REttcious InpFx is published every Thursday, by the 
Free Religious Association, at NoPs Tremont Place, Boston. "Terms, 
three dollars per year. Wa. J. Potresr, editor. 


Tur ossects of the Association are the objects of THs Inpex, 
namely: “To promote the practical interests of pure religion, to in- 
crease fellowship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific study 
of man's religious nature and history;” in other words, Righteous. 
ness. Brotherhood and Truth. And it teeks these ends by the method 
of perfect Liberty of Thought. It wou'd subject the traditional 
authority of all special religions and alleged revelations—the Chris- 
tian no less than others—to the judgment of scientific criticism and 
impartial reason. It would thus seek to emancipate Religion from 
bondage to ecclesiastical dogmatism and sectarianism, in order that 
the practical power of Religion may be put more effectually to the 
service « { a higher Morality and an Jmproved Social Welfare. 


-Fablisations of tho Tree Religious Associations 


ve vdom and Fellowship tn Religion. A volume of ten essays 

an speculative and practical problems of religion, by D. A. Was- 
gon, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson. John Weiss, . J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot. O. B. Frothingham, J. W. Chadwick, T. W. Higeiuean. 
and Mrs. E D. Cheney; aud extracts from. addresses by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Lucretia Mott, Rotert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips. Julia Ward Howe, and oties 41 sven on the platform 
of the Free Religious Association. Price ( uced), $1.50. 


SUPPLIED BY 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
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SACKINNON PEN, or FLUID-PENCIL 


Ga Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 


is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen. It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most ular 1 
Pen. made. Send for cirenlar. MACKINNON PEN CO., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 98 Madison St., Chicage, it. . 
e s 
" 
The Meadville Theological School PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL, 4 
Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main | FOR YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, MASS. 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for Open September 14. For Circulars apply to Fs 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, Rev. J.C. PARSONS, PRINcIPal. 
room-rent or use of li ray and A eet expenses | ———W¥_ aa a ae 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to nt on trial 3 mon 
Rev Av Alavensone, President, | Fane ABW, RELIGION crags Fobiined 
Meadville, Penn. | dress THE NEW RELIGION, Norway, Me. ~ 


THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Ie the Direct and Short Line, and is by all odds the best Railroad for you to take when traveling 
. in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 
Carefully examine this Map. You will see that the principal cities of the Northwest are stations 
on the North-Western R'y. At Council Bluffs it connects in a Union Depot with the overland 
trains of the Union Pacific R'y. At St. Paul it connects in a Union Depot with all the roads that 
run from that city towards the North, Northwest and West. Its trains make close connections 
with the trains of all the railroads it crosses at its many junction points. 
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| CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFt 
; and Oana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from whict 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


‘Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas 
or which, by its own |, reaches the points abov: 
named, NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in Ui or un 
clean cars, as ts carried tn room 
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$e Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, Portman 
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pa Melt & Cv.,Chi su! ~d excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVI 
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It is the only road that runs the Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and Mexico. 
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in the Northwest. The management of this road operates about 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. tora, who furnish buta tithe of the camfort. 


, tackle of sports frec. 
It forms the following Trunk Lines : | Rete nape and folders at all principal ticket offices 
“Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” ‘ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” . in the United States and Canada, 
“ Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.’ ‘‘ Chicago, St. Pan] & Minneapolis Line.” m OR, R. CABLE, E, ST. JOH N, 
“Nor. IlMnois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwankee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line. Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, Gen, Tkt, and Pasar Agt.. 
Tickets over this road are sold by all Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. Chicago. Chicago 


Remember to ask for Tickets via this road ; be sure they read over it, and take none other. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen'] Manager, Chicago. W. H. STENNETT, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicage. 
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JUST READY. 


A GEM OF A BOOK. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT’S 
“POEM IN FOUR SERMONS,” 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE 


The first edition of this little book was sold within a few days after 
publication. The Christian Register said of it: 


“ The book is a poem in four cantos. Nothing is lacking of poetry 
but the external form. Within the last few weeks, a dozen or twenty 
volumes of new poetry have come into our hands. In all of them 
together there has not been so much of the heart of poetry, so much 
of the curtoea felici(as, that packing of phrases with delightful and 
transeendant meanings, in which the heart poetic reaches the acme 
of its power. © * ¢ 


“To imagine that we have here only a pretty book, a charming VI. How Shall We Keep Su 


book, a beantiful book, would be a great mistake. We have a book 
that is as strong as it is beautiful, we have a book that is the best 
answer that has yet appeared to the recent allegation that the sci- 
entific spirit tends to ‘a dead materialism.’ If there is any material- 
iam here, it is a materialism alive with God. But no book of the time 
fs more completely dominated by the scientific spirit. The boldest 
radicaliam of criticism and science are implicit here at every step. 
But, nevertheless, it would be hard to find another book recently 
published s0 essentially religious.” 


Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges. Price, 50 cents. 
Cloth extra, heavy paper, full gilt. Price, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


UNITY. 


J. Lu. Jonzs, Editor, 
F. L. Roxserts, Assistant Editor. 


Editorial 
fi W. C. Gannett, | H. M. Srantons. 
Committee. J.C. LEARNED, | F. L. Hosmer, : 
C.W. Wenote. | J.T. SuNDERLAND. 
TERM 8: 
One copy, per year o....... ausasseusansaeene erenscescereeeseeeee $1.50 
Single Copies .....sscserscsssresseesesrucseseessserecsesveeseseees 07 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 
BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Carcago, ILL. 


FREE RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


I. Taxation of Church by James Parton. 5 cts.; 
30 cts.; one hundred, $1.50. aud Ee 


Il. The Bible and Sctence, by John Weiss. 
Ill. The Sympathy of Religions, by T. W. Higginson. Enlarged 


edition. 


IV. Aa meconsentatan; by Theodore Parker. Never before pub- 
Dee eriean cid (Bishop McQuaid) ¢ cud by a Literal Atock: 
zen (Bisho: an a - 
can citizen (F. E. ‘Abbot. - rr 
nday? An Answer in Four Parts: 
1, Sunday in the Bible. 2, Sunday in Church History. 3. Sun- 
day. ‘By Charles K Whipple, Minot, Seregae cheek. 
5 aries K. . . 
Pratt ana Wm. C. Gannett. sae ‘ Usuaemnraetin 
Nos. I, II, 1V, V, VI, 10 cts. each ; ten, 60 cts.; one hundred, $3. 
Reason and Revelation, by W.J. Potter. 5 cts.; ; 
hundred, $1.50. i ree 
Reports of Annual Conventions of Free Religious Assocta- 
tion, from 1872 to 1879 inclusive. 10 cts. each. 
For any of the above, address “Free RRwi Aseocta’ ‘« 
3 Tremont Flace, Boston, Masa. acs ios 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE YEAR. 


CAPITAL STORIES, by Susan Coot- 
1p@E, Mrs. A. D. T. Watney, Mary C. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 2 Pz, a and other favorite authors. 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—or— 
BERTRAM'S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 
MBS. B. 8. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS. 


has been received by the CoLeGRovE Book Co. Those wishing copies 


_ Please send their orders, at once, to 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


EDITED BY 
Mrs. FANNY B. AMES. 
Square 12mo, 300 pages. Hlegant Binding. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


The COLEGROVE BOOK CO., Chicago, and 
the Publisher, GEO. ELLIS, Boston. 


WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


WOOD MANTELS & TILES. 


ays ' UMITY. 


“UNITY” FOR 1882. 


AN ORGAN OF “FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND OHARAOTER IN RELIGION.” 


BDIAoORIAL COMMITTED. 
J. LL. JONES, Eprror. F. L. ROBERTS, Assistant Eprror. 
W. C. GANNETT. J.C. LEARNED. Cc. W. WENDTE. H. M. SIMMONS. F. L. HOSMER. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Uniry was started for the purpose of representing the thoughtful and religious side of life, in the homes 
of the few people who belong to the Liberal Churches of America, and the very many people who, by virtue of 
their thoughtfulness, are compelled to live without the ministrations of any congenial church, and beyond the 
helpful fellowship secured by such church relations. With this aim in mind, the editorial committee have striven 
to secure to Unity readers such matter as would help this somewhat limited class, rather than to amuee the many. 
In the preceding issues, it will be remembered, there appeared the following series of carefully prepared papers: 

I. Twelve Articles on the Growth of Doctrine; or the Old-New Creed. 

Il. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 
HI. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of England out of the Pulpit. 
IV. Twelve Double Studies (Man and Woman) on the Art of Home Making. 

These articles, while adding somewhat to the weight of the paper, have justified their publication in 
iving to Unrry a permanent value to many of our readers. Arrangements have been made to continue this 
feature of the paper for 1882. With January Ist will be begun the publication of two series of papers, each 

article not to exceed a page and a half in length, viz: 


V. “THE UNITY CHURCH.” 


Being an attempt to outline our church ideals. The whole to serve as a practical guide to those interested in the 
actual formation of churches of the Liberal Faith. 
1. 


Basis of Fellowship, - J.C. Learned, of 8t. Louis. 7. The Sunday School, - - - F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland. 
2. me Business Couialtuuor, - T.B., Forbush, of Detroit. 8 The Unity Cinb,- - -¢ J.T. 8underland, of Ann Arbor, 
8 Finances, - - - + + _ Oscar Clute, of Iowa City. 9. Parlor and Kitchen, - - + - G.W Cutter, of Buffalo. 
4. The Pulpit, of Robert Collyer, New York. 10, The City Helpfulness, - 0. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati. 
6. The Choir, - « + «© + J. V.Biake, of Quincy. 11. The Church Building, - + Jenk. Ll. Jones, of Chicago. 
6. Sacraments and Festivals, - - W.0. Gannett, of St. Paul. 


VI. THE WORKMAN'’S CONSCIENCE. 
By Representative Workmen of To-day. 


Each writer to show, after his own fashion, the ways in which the customs, necessities and ideals of to-day 
shape, or fail to shape, or specially should be made to shape, the work done by the workmen of his own fellow- 
ship—t.e. short discussions of the conscience problems of to-day. 


The Farmer’sConscience, - - William Ward, Algona. 7. The Lawyer's Conscience, - anon’ G. W. McCrary, Keokuk. 
The Mechanic's Conscience, - _- Peter Long. St.Paul, 8. The Physician's Conscience, . H. B. Fellows, Chieago. 
The Manufacturer's Conscience, W. B. Weeden, Providence. 9. The Artist's Conscience, - + S.G W. Benjamin, New York. 


t's Conscience, - Hon. Jos S$. Ropes, Boston. 10. The Teacher's Con science Pres't C. 'W. Eliot, Harvard College. 
ane Palle Gonsclence, Se gis ee P, Kidder, Boston, 11. The Preacher's Conscience, E. E. Hale, D. D , Boston, Mass. 


Rail fence, - A.V. H. Carpenter, Esq., 12. The Editor's Conscience, - @. W. Curtis, Eaq., New York. 
The road Mania:Vopscle 2 Prilwaukes’ 13. The Statesman’s Conscience. , 


eoneer 


The other features of the paper will ke carried on as heretofore, only, with your help, dear reader, better. 

Are you a Liberal? Subscribe for Unity. Have you a family? You ought to have a family paper to rep- 
resent your religious conviction. Are you a subscriber to Uniry and like it? Then show it to your neighbor ; 
make a Christmas present of a year’s subscription to your friend in the “Far West,” and in every way you can 
“lend a hand” in its circulation. 


“LITTLE UNITY” FOR 14882. 


Mrs. B. T. LEONARD, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


This little paper was started to represent the child end of the home and the church, among those who 
represent the Liberal Faith. Among its regular editorial contributors are Miss Cora H. Clarke, of Boston, whoin 
each number contributes some Nature Studies, and tells children of all ages “What to See.” Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, who in each number contributes a Duty Study, or “ What to Do.” 

The Ladies Commission, of Boston, who give so much time to the systematic study of children’s books, give 
in each number some results of their labor, or “ Hints on What to Read.” The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has so far adopted the paper that all its Sunday School lessons hereafter will be published in its 
columns. With the first of the year will be begun a series of twelve Sunday School Lessons, on the Wonders of 
Creation, by H. M. Simmons, of Minneapolis. This to be followed by a series of twelve Sunday School Lessons 
on Heroes, prepared by Mrs. J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 

Are youa parent? Subscribe for Litre Unity. It will certainly help you. 

Are you a Sunday School Teacher? Littie Unity will help you, even though you do not use the lessons. 

Are you a Public School Teacher? Litre Unity will give you many hints that will help you in your 
general lessons on ethics. - 

Are you a Superintendent? Examine Litr.s Unrry with a view of introducing it into your Sunday School. 

Are you a little boy or girl? Subscribe for Lirrtz Unity and study it. The longer you take it the better 
we think you will like it. 

THE ABOVE PAPERS PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Subscription for UNITY, - $1.50 per annum. 


Subsoription for LITTLE UNITY, 50 cts. To Unity Subscribers, 35 cts. To Sunday Schools and 
Children’s Clubs, 25 ots. per annum. 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO., Publishers, 40 Madison St., Chicage. 
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THE EXCHANGE TABLE. - - - - 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. = “i 
ADVERTISEMENTS. - 


Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as second-class matter. 


NOTES. 
A pet dog with ear-rings is one of the latest whims, 
according to a Toronto paper. But why is this any less 
sensible than the like whimsicality in human beings ? 


A writer in the Princeton Review says that it is im- 
possible to reach through nature a just conception of 
God except by the law of evolution. Even Princeton ! 


Harper's Weekly, of the 4th inst., prints an extract 
from Mr. Ward’s paper on “ The Farmer's Conscience,” 
recently published in our colums, and characterizes it as 
“a keen and excellent paper.” 


Here is a matter for ministers, moralists, and all good 
people to think upon. The Springjield Republican tells 
us that ‘‘ more men were lynched last year in the United 
States than were hung according to law.” 


The latest beatitude is by James Russell Lowell. It 
rans as follows: ‘“ Blessed are they who have nothing to 
say, and who cannot be persuaded to say it.” This has 
one unmistakable sign of authenticity. It is very hard 
to realize. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 16, 1882. 


No. 12. 


_ The editor of the Free Lance has been looking up 
statistics relating to pretended insanity of criminals, and 
finds that in the last two years no less than thirteen per- 
sons have been “ divinely inspired” to commit murder 
or attempt it. 


Five successive Governors of Massachusetts—Claflin, 
Washburn, Rice, Talbot, and Long—have recommended 
Woman Suffrage to legislative consideration in their 
annual messages, and still the cautious old Common- 
wealth is afraid to undertake it. 


The Living Church recognizes at least one “ Divine ” 
book besides the Bible, for it advertises a book entitled, 
“The Divine Liturgy in the Book of Common Prayer.” 
All the literature that represents the common prayer of 
the human soul is, to our mind, “ Divine.” 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal gives this good 
advice to‘preachers: ‘The Pharisees may have been 
a sinful race, but they lived 2,000 years ago, and will 
harm_no one now. Cease talking about them, and de- 
vote a little time to the Pharisees all around and about 
and within the churches.” 


Mr. Talmage thinks that the vast majority of the 
people who die in the dark land of Heathendom go 
straight to glory, because they die in infancy. A cor- 
respondent suggests that if this be true it is ques- 
tionable philanthropy to undertake to lessen the sad 
mortality among the little ones. 


D. A. Wasson, in one of the thoughtful articles he is 
now contributing to the Index, wisely says: “ Happy is 
the man, whatever be his lot in life, who believes that 
every part and fact of the world-process, however fear- 
ful or woful in its immediate aspect is a means toward the 
realization of divine and perfect ends! He is a 
theist.” 


An item is going the rounds of the papers, saying 
that the police in our various cities picked up during the 
last year 5,096 lost children. This is sad; but sadder 
still is it to think of the children that are lost in bad 
homes, and are misguided by unwise and querulous 
parents, the number of which are beyond the count 
of the statistician. 
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Now that public curiosity is satisfied, the Revised Ne ow 
Testament is meeting with slow sale. It seems a wonder 
to us that orthodoxy could have abetted and encouraged 
the revision; for the more it is revised the less it is 
likely to be respected as an infallible authority. Be- 
sides, the elimination of some of its errors by revision 
has diminished, rather than added to, the orthodoxy of 
the book. ; 


The Russian clergy have, from time immemorial, 
classed deaths caused by the use of intoxicating drinks 
with suicides, and refused the rites of Christian burial 
to the bodies of such. The directing senate has re- 
cently forbidden such ruling, and orders the rite of 
sepulture to inebriates. Were not the clergy right in their 
estimate of the crime, even though they may have 
erred in the punishment of the same? 


A Unitarian Club has been auspiciously started in 
Boston, following essentially the same plan as that 
adopted by the Channing Club which was organized in 
this city last March. Like the Channing Club, its doors 
are not open to women, and yet when the women under- 
take to organize for more efficient work among them- 
selves, some of these very gentlemen may stoutly object to 
their “ going off by themselves in such an exclusive 

hion.’ 


Hon. Jacob Bright, M.P., thus commits himself on 
one of the great questions of the day: ‘I believe the 
day may soon come when women here will vote for mem- 
ber of Parliament. This will be good for women, and 
good for Parliament, and good for the country.” To 
this testimony might be added that of Ex-Gov. Claflin, 
of Massachusetts, who says: ‘I have no more doubt 
that women will vote all over the United States, just as 
men do, on all questions in which they are interested, in 
the near future, than I had twenty-five years ago that 
slavery would be abolished.” Unity is ready to do what 
it can to speed the glad day. 


The February number of The Century laments the 
disappearance of the schoolmaster ; in other words, that 
he is superseded by a “system” of school education 
which represses his individuality and reduces him to a 
machine, a mere “ hearer of lessons, marker of registers, 
a worker for examination week.” It says: “There can 
be no doubt that our school system in this country has 
well nigh lost its flexibility. * * * The minister 
of public instruction who boasted that he could look at 
his watch and know just what question was being asked 
at that moment in every school of a given grade in 
France, was a good illustration of the system-worshipper. 


A sysia of education that defeats its own ends by de- 
stroying the free and individual action of the teacher, is 
the nightmare of human progress.” 


The Christian Life, in its note upon the “ Unitarian 
Year-Book for 1882,” has the sagacity to discover that 
of the four women whose names appear as regularly or- 
dained ministers, not one of them are graduates of our 


'| Divinity Schools, and asks: “Can a woman, without a 


regular training, do as good work as a man who has had 
such a training?” This isa pertinent question. We 
have been greatly encouraged by seeing how many 
women are favorably inclined to serve as religious teach- 
ers, but we have also been greatly discouraged by the 
fact that so few of them are willing to take the long 
road to professional success that young men expect to 
take. Years of study and professional preparation are 
as indispensable to women as to men. Never so much 
as now was the theological school so necessary in the 
equipment of a minister. 


Mr. Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, has recently given 
$1,000,000.00 for the establishment of a free public 
library in that city. This is the gentleman who, about 
two years ago, gave $10,000 to the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. In connection with this fact our readers 
will be reminded of the generous offer of J. H. Wade, 
Esq., of Cleveland, to contribute a sum of half a million 
dollars for the establishment of a Unitarian Theological 
School in that city, a8 soon as the denomination is pre- 
pared to show its appreciation and its readiness to co- 
operate in such a scheme by the contribution of a like 
amount. The munificence of these gentlemen will, we 
hope, suggest to many others, who are entrusted with 
large wealth, the blessedness of giving in such wise ways 
that the donation will stand for permanent blessings. 
May it also lead them to reflect that the wisest benefac- 
tors are those who administer their own estates and 
interpret their own wills. If they would be sure of hav- 
ing their money well invested, let them invest it during 
life-time. 


“It is only when science has destroyed all it may that 
faith can find any abiding foundations.” We come 
upon this sentence in a newspaper report of a recent 
scientific lecture delivered by our friend Wassall, of 
Tonia, Mich., and commend it to those of our readers who 
are fearfal of the results of scientific study, and also to 
those who think that in science they find a warrant for 
sweeping denials or a justification of the methods of ne- 
gation. After the explorations of science have been 
carried to the ultimate limit, and the realms of knowl- 
edge and experience are enlarged to their uttermost 
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bounds, there still will lie beyond these limits an infin- 
itade of realjties rather than of nonentities; and so long 
ss the universe outmeasures the mind of man, so long 
will faith deal with realities and hope lay hold of possi- 
bilities. And more gracious is the soul that misappre- 
hends these realities, and misinterprets these poasibil- 
ities, than is the soul that confidently denies the reality, 
or presumptuously would make its own limitations the 
boundary lines of being. 


Our exchanges all unite in tender, loving eulogy of 
Dr. Bellows. A Lawrence, Kansas, paper contains a 
tribute from the pen of Mr. Howland, from which we 
clip a sentence or two: 

Although exceedingly refined in all his tastes, as genuine and no- 
ble an msthete as the world contains, yet by his tender sympathies 
he felt bound to that large portion of the race which does not live in 
the midst of beauty and opulence, and who are as poor and unlovely 
within as they are without. And it was through this same generous 
appreciation that he could see the truth in both radical and conser. 
yative tendencies of religious thought, and which made him 50 
greatly respected and so dearly loved by persons of different and 
even warring opinions. 


Prof. Swing, in the Alliance, says: 


He was not called upon to be as military as was Channing or 
Parker, but rather to show that the faith of the Unitarian school 
could help form upright men, and in dark hours be of infinite service 
to the free institutions of the country. If Unitarianism can become 
generally what it was in the heart and words and conduct of this 
ereat expovent, mankind may as well welcome it into the fellowship 
of the sects. In this one preacher it proclaims its power to make an 
upright man, and that is a wonderful merit in a world where no 
doctrine is more valuable than the maxim of Jesus: “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” The orthodox denominations were so fond of long 
and abstract chains of doctrine that they needed the help of a sect 
which should attempt to make a harmony between faith and prac- 
tice, or rather which should resolve belief into practice, and persuade 
men not to study into the mysteries of God, but rather to do the will 


of the Father. 

A thoughtfal correspondent deplores that we should, 
in a recent issue of Unity, commend the preacher who 
tarns aside from the redemption of human souls to the 
study of ants, and doubts the wisdom of encouraging the 
ministers to learn how to do other things than to preach. 
We like our critic's vigilant regard for the honor of the 
profession, and believe that success comes from concentra- 
tion ; but it is in the interest of this professional excel- 
lency that we commend the Doctor of Divinity who 
seeks to find God in his works rather than in the wordy 
discussions of men. A Colorado ant-hill is an inspired 
text in the Book of Revelation, more truly than is the 
Shorter Catechism or some of the Biblical regulations 
found in the printed book. And then, again, there must 
be some wholesome diversion where there is healthy 
concentration. An avocation must needs go with the 
vocation that reaches highest results. - The liberal min- 
ister of the present day is not much in danger of mis- 
taking the shadow of God’s work, as found in written 
phrases, for the real word of God, as found in facts and 
things: buat he is in great danger of losing his mental 


virility for want of a closer ‘contact with the industries 
and affairs of the life about him. We believe a minister 
is more of a man, and consequently a better preacher, if 
perchance he owns a horse, a Jersey cow, a swarm of 
bees, or, best of all, if he has the title to a few rods of 
earth, though it be located in Alaska. By all means let 
the preacher keep firmly in mind his noble calling of 
building up human souls; let the energies of his life be 
poured into the sermon; but in order that this may be" 
better realized, let him not deem it unwise to learn wis- 
dom of the ant and skill of the bee. 


HENRY W. BELLOWS, D. D. 


As we last went to press, this elder brother and father 
among us was lying sick of a sudden and serious illness, 
at his home in New York. Our worst fears have been 
realized. His death, which occurred Jan. 30, has awak- 
ened sincere sorrow and regret in thousands of hearts, 
not only within the household of faith of which he was 
an honored and much-loved member, but outside as well. 
All good interesta of society are felt to have lost in him 
a helper and friend. The tributes to his character and 
eminent service have been many, both from the religious 
and secular press, and, so far as we have seen, they have 
been singularly generous and just. It is an evidence of 
the breadth of his sympathies and of the varied interests - 
to which his life reached out and befriended. 

Henry Whitney Bellows was born in Boston, June 11, 
1814. Graduating at Harvard College at the age of 
eighteen, he spent one year as teacher in the private 
school of his brother, at Cooperstown, N. Y., and then 
entered the Divinity School at Cambridge. His course 
here was interrupted by a year passed in Louisiana, 
where he was private tutor to a young gentleman of 
wealth, and where he added much to his own observa- 
tion and experience. On graduating from the Divinity 
School, in 1837, he made a somewhat extended tour 
southward, preaching in several cities along his route, 
and received a call to become minister in Mobile. It 
seems strange to us now that this city should have given 
such a welcome to the young liberal from Boston. But 
the southern atmosphere at that time, interesting enough 
to the tourist, did not promise well for permanent resi- 
dence and sphere of work. He returned to Boston, and 
soon after (1838) accepted a call from the First Congre- 
gational Church in New York (the earliest Unitarian 
church in that city), now known by the name of All 
Souls’ Church. He continued in this pastorate to the 
day of his death—a well-rounded service of forty-four 
years. 

- Asa preacher Dr. Bellows was distinguished by rare 
persuasive power, varied scholarship and comprehensive- 
ness of thought. He was a man of large and quick 
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sympathies. In emphasizing the views which separated 
him from other communions, and in criticising what he 
felt to be irrational and false in the popular theology, he 
never lost sight of the larger church of which he felt 
his own fellowship and fold was but a part. He was a 
churchman in the best sense of the word. He felt the 
great value of the church as an institution in socicty ; 
and while progressive in his own thought and belief, he 
was keenly appreciative of the earlier piety and faith, 
and of our debt to the moral and intellectual forces of 
the past. Of a younger minister of whom he spoke 
with affection and esteem, he once said, “ But he lacks 
the sense of historic continuity.” Dr. Bellows did not 
lack this. On the other hand, it seemed at times to hold 
undue sway over him. His instincts were conservative. 
By nature he clung fondly to the institutions ‘and eatab- 
lished forms of religion. His ecclesiastical leanings were 
naturally strong. At the same time he had an almost 
chivalric enthusiasm for intellectual liberty, and his 
keen and penetrating thought carried him continually 
from what else would have been grateful anchorage. 
There were in his nature the priest and the prophet; 
and now the one counselled, and now the other spoke 
grandly forth. Hence the seeming inconsistency which 
has at times been charged upon Dr. Bellows in his pub- 
lic utterances and in the action he has taken. He has 
been triumphantly claimed by both radical and consery- 
ative; he has delighted and disappointed both. But in 
either case he was true to himself. He was too many- 
sided to be a leader to either tendency. He was rather 
representative of the fellowship at large, whose interests 
he held dear, of whose history he was justly proud, and 
whose constituency he loved with a brotherly affection. 

Dr. Bellows made his chosen calling his first care. 
His pulpit was his throne. To this his wide influence 
as pastor and preacher, and his sustained excellence of 
ministration through all these years, are in no small de- 
gree due. Few preachers in any communion have better 
maintained the traditions of scholarship and reverent 
thought in the pulpit than he. He magnified his call- 
ing by the manner in which he gave himself to its duties, 
In this respect his career stands forth as a motive and a 
leason. 

But while the pulpit had his first love, Dr. Bellows 
bore an active and conspicuous part outside of its im- 
mediate sphere. He has been a frequent contributor to 
our reviews and other periodicals, though he has pub- 
lished little in book form. He has been identified with 
many educational and philanthropic interests. During 
the civil war he was active in organizing the Sanitary 
Commission, and became its efficient President. He has 
been active in political and social reforms. He has been 
& prominent member in literary and other clubs in New 


York, and has been called upon to preside at many pub- 
lic receptions. Good as he was with the manuscript 
before him, over which he had poured the beaten oil of 
his thought, the rare gift of the man was never so hap- 
pily shown as when on his feet. His play of fancy, his 
apt illustration, his genial wit, clothed with the choicest 
diction, were the delight and admiration of those who 
listened. His temperament, ardent and responsive, gave 
a tone to his voice that winged it to the heart. It was 
this quality, which can never be transferred to the 
printed report, that made him such a pleasing and per- 
suasive speaker in our conferences and upon the plat- 
form. 

In private intercourse Dr. Bellows was exceedingly 
interesting and attractive. The nearer one came to him 
the more he loved the man. He was frank and open- 
hearted, taking up into his large sympathy all objects 
and all needs, and ready to give his counsel and advice. 
He was a genial host, a charming guest. There was 
about him a kindly dignity, natural and unstudied, that 
put none under restraint. In conversation he was ready 
and thoughtful, now grave and earnest, and now spark- 
ling with wit that had no venom. There was in him 
a large humanity, and it reached out and touched what- 
ever was human. To have known him in this more per- 
sonal relation is something to be thankful for. 

But he is gone. In the common sorrow and sense of 
loss, people ask, “ Who will fill his place?” None will 
fill his place. No one can fill his place. Others may 
rise and make their places among us, do most worthy 
service, win lasting love and regard; but his peculiar 
place will not be filled. He wasa man of unique and 
striking personality. He had more than talent, he had 
genius. In the denomination with which he has been 
connected, and wherein he was singularly honored and 
loved, he will be greatly missed. He had its interests 
deeply at heart. He was efficient in organizing the 
National. Conference and the Ministers’ Institute, in se- 
curing the increased endowment of the Cambridge 
Divinity School, and in many other movements of gen- 
eral interest and value. At the very time of his death, he 
was entering with his whole heart upon a plan for larger 
opportunities of liberal theological training here in the 
West. He believed in an educated ministry, He was 
always urging the value of careful scholarship and train. 
ing. His love went out towards the young men in the 
ministry, and his sympathies were with them in a large 
degree. He had faith in the future, and shrank on], 
from that radicalism which comes from ill-digested opin. 
ions and blindness to thespirit beneath the out-grown form 
or belief. The young men, in turn, loved him. The esteerx 
in which they held him was shown hy their freqaen. 
calls upon him. Within the past fifteen months he has 


been called to preach at the dedication of churches in 
three of our leading Western cities, all under the charge 
of younger men, sharing presumably the newer tenden- 
cies of thought among us. Without and within his own 
denomination he will be greatly missed; but by none will | 
his loss be more deeply felt, and his name and service 
more affectionately remembered, than by the younger 
ministers of his fellowship. His nearly half-century of 
active ministry stands for a large and lasting accomplish- 
ment; and while he is called too soon for those who knew 
and loved him, we may all well be thankful for the noble 
record of his life. F. L. H. 


Gontribufed A{rficles. 


THE CITY OF LIGHT. 


VELIX ADLER. 

Have you heard the Golden City 

Mentioned in the legends old? 
Everlasting light shines o’er it, 
Wondrous tales of it are told. 


Only righteous men and women 
Dwell within its gleaming wall, 
Wrong is banished from its borders, 

Justice reigns supreme o’er all. 


Do you ask: Where is that City 
Where the perfect Right doth reign ? 
I must answer, I must tell you 
That you seek its site in vain. 


You may roam o’er hill and valley, 
You may pass o’er land and sea, 

You may search the wide earth over— 
Tia a city yet to be. 


We are builders of that City, 

All our joys and all our groans 
Help to rear its shining ramparts, 

All our lives are building-stones. 
Some can do but humblest service, 

Hew rough stones or break the soil, 
While the few alone may gather 

Joy and honor from their toil. 


While the few may plan the arches, 
And the fluted columns fair, 

And immortal thought embody, 
And immortal] beauty there. 


But if humble or exalted, 
All are called to task divine, 
All but aid alike to carry 
Forward one sublime design. 


What that plan may be we know not; 
How the seat of Justice high, 

How the city of our vision 
Will appear to mortal eye— 
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That no mortal eye can picture, 
That no mortal tongue can tell. 

We can barely dream the glories 
Of the Future’s citadel. 


But for it we still must labor, 

For its sake bear pain and grief, 
In it find the end of living 

And the anchor of belief. 


But a few brief years we labor, 
Soon our earthly day is o’er, 
Other builders take our places, 
And “ our place knows us no more.” 


But the work that we have builded, 
Oft with bleeding hands and tears, 
And in error and in anguish, ' 
Will not perish with our years. 


It will be at last made perfect 
In the universal plan, 

It will help to crown,the labors 
Of the toiling hosts of man. 


It will last and shine transfigured 
In the final reign of Right, 

It will merge into the splendors 
Of the City of the Light. 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


BY REPRESENTATIVE WORKMEN OF TO-DAY, 


IV. 
THE MERCHANT'S CONSCIENCE. 


HON. JOSEPH 8. ROPES. 


One of the fundamental conditions of human society 
is mutual dependence. This is apparent even in the 
most primitive and savage states, and its necessity and 
extent increase with every advance in civilization. So- 
ciety to-day is divided into innumerable classes and seo- 
tions of individuals, each working in its own way and 
for its own objects, yet all, under the control of infinite 
wisdom, rendering mutual service and receiving mutual 
compensation. . 

In this general division of labor and profit it is the 
province of the merchant to distribute the products of 
industry among his fellow men. He stands between the 
producer and consumer, the farmer, the manufacturer 
and the foreigner. To one he supplies the raw material, 
to another the finished product; to some food, to others 
clothing, and to all the particular merchandise which 
they need. What he buys of one he sells to another; 
and it is his business to keep the channels full, and to 
see that every commodity finds its appropriate purchaser, 
and every purchaser the commodity he requires. 

It is obvious enough that in all these various transac- 
tions he is performing a necessary part of the work ot 
society, without which it could not, in fact, continue to 
exist on its present basis and in its present degree of 
civilization. It is not, therefore, a question whether the 
calling of a merchant can be reconciled with the dictates 
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of the higher law of conscience, but how that calling can | redundance on the one hand and artificial scarcity on the 
be pursued so as not to conflict with it. other, that he may buy his merchandise below and sell 
n the first place, then, let every merchant see to it| it above its fair market value. Let us not be misunder- 
>that his business is of a nature which will benefit, and| stood. Wedo not condemn speculative purchases or 
not injure, his fellow men. No man has a right to live | speculative sales in themselves. It may often happen 
a useless life, and still less has any one a right to harm | that, in a time of great but temporary abundance, the 
his neighbors for his own benefit. It may be necessary, | merchant capitalist who foresees a future scarcity may 
for instance, to manufacture and sell alcohol; but the|do the greatest possible service by buying up commodi- 
man who so manufactures or sells as to destroy the bodies | ties at low prices and keeping them till they are wanted. 
and souls of his fellow men has no right to a conscience ' So, when prices have been driven up by cunning specu- 
and no legitimate claim to the calling of a Christian | lation, it may be most legitimate and desirable to break 
merchant. We need not multiply illustrations of trades | down the monopoly, and reduce prices by freely supply- 
which make their gains by the ruin of human beings, or|ing the market. But when any man, or set of men, 
which, while professing to render a legitimate service, | make it a business to interfere with the natural course 
are so carried on as to furnish the least possible benefit | of trade, to create a panic here, or a corner there, with- 
for the greatest possible compensation. The wealthy | out any real cause for either, but merely that they may 
manufacturer who plunders his workmen of a large part | gather the spoils of unsuspecting dupes into their net, 
of their scanty wages by compelling them to buy of him | we say, unhesitatingly and emphatically, that however 
goods of poor quality at exorbitant prices, is only an ex-| high they may stand on the stock exchange or the 
treme instance of what is going on at all times and in| books of mercantile agencies, they are a nuisance to the 
almost all places. In strong and definite contrast to| body politic. Their gold and silver are corrupted, and 
these evil practices, the conscience of every merchant| the rust of them shall eat their flesh as it were fire. 
should be die to testify not only that he is engaged in| The merchant, or the banker, or the broker who cannot 
carrying on a part of the necessary work of the world, | say from the heart as he goes to his daily work, “I in- 
without which his neighbors would be worse off than | tend, in all my transactions this day, to benefit and not 
they are, but also that’ he is so pursuing it as to benefit|to injure my fellow men, and I will not knowingly un- 
all with whom it comes in contact, whether buyers or|dertake or carry out any transaction to benefit myself at 
sellers, agents, clerks or workmen. | the expense of others, or on which I cannot ask the 
But, it may be said, these are mere generalities, and | guidance and blessing of God,” has no right to call him- 
furnish no practical clue to the moral aspect of’ the sub- | self, in the true and full and highest sense of the words, 
ject which we seek to present. It ey be asked what|a Christian or an honest man. 
are the precise kinds of. business which are legitimate,|- In the train of this broad principle come a variety of 
and what are wrong? The answer is found partly in the | details which need hardly be recounted An honorable 
obvious nature and tendency of the business itself, and | merchant will take as much care to see that his merchan- 
partly in the motive and spirit with which it is carried | dise is of the best quality, as to see that his customers 
on. It needs no Solon to tell us that a great portion ot | are safe and solvent men. He will not only be sure that 
the liquor traffic, as it is now pursued, is a gigantic evil, | all his engagements are promptly met, but that every 
a curse to the bodies and souls of men ; and the same is | verbal promise, expressed or implied, is held as sacred as 
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true of other pursuits which have for their main object 
the amassing of wealth by the gratification of the evil 
passions of mankind. On this class of trades we need 
not waste a moment. No honest man, no Christian 
man, can engage in them or tolerate them. But there 
can be nothing wrong in purchasing of the farmer the 
various products of the soil, of the manufacturer the 
varied productions of industry and mechanical skill, of 
the foreigner the many commodities which he is able to 
contribute to our comfort and enjoyment, and to distrib- 
ute these among the various channels by which the wants 
of the community are supplied. In a word, the produc- 
tion and distribution of material wealth throughout the | 
community is a legitimate object of human enterprise, 
and these various exchanges of labor and the products - 
of labor may be so conducted us to benefit all who partic- 
ipate in them. 

We say they may be so conducted. But we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that in a multitude of instances 
this is very far from being the case. Too often, instead 


if it were written down, and could be produced in a court 
of law. Short measures and short weights will ever be 
an abomination to him, as we are told they are to the 
Lord ; and no chance of a bargain will tempt bim to tol- 
erate the smallest perversion of truth by himself or those 
in his employ. In a word, he will strive, with whatever 
human imperfection, to carry out in business, a8 in pri- 
vate life, the law,—‘ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 


THE GAIN OF FAILURE. 


MARY A. PARSONS, 
One need not to be an optimist to perceive the im- 
mense loss to the world were there no risk of failure. 
There can be no heroism where there is no danger, as 
a little incident that did not find its way into the news- 
papers at the time of its occurrence will serve to illus- 


of making the supply of human wants the great object | trate, as well as any of the world-renowned tales of valor- 
of his industry and skill, and regarding the profits of|ous deeds. A friend was once on a steamboat where, 
business as the incidental reward of services rendered, | for a certain time, there was real danger of shipwreck. 
and the guide which may indicate the character and| During this period of suspense, after taking what pre- 
amount of business he is to do, the merchant is found | cautions he coutd, under the circumstances, for himself 
employing every means at his disposal to create artificial | and lady companion, he looked about to see if he could 
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be of service to-any one else. A woman near him was 
trying to adjust a life preserver, and stepping up to 
her he proffered assistance, which was accepted. As she 
raised her arms in obedience to his direction, he saw an 
infant reposing upon her lap. “ You cannot wear this 
while you keep the child?” he said, sadly enough, for 
the case looked rather desperate just then. Without a 
word, with not even an eloquent look, she dropped her 
arms and folded them about the child. “ And the best 
of it was,” added my informant, with shining eyes, “ she 
was not even its mother, only a nurse.” That the 
breast should thrill with the sublimity of that silent self- 
sacrifice, it was necessary that there should be on record 
shipwrecks where all on board perished, or only here 
and there a strong swimmer left alive to tell the tale. 

But though there is a vast amount of enjoyment aris- 
ing from the contemplation of deeds whose execution 
taxed the moral strength and doing of the doer to the 
utmost ; yea, though the beneficent effects of individual 
failure on the community are so great that one may say 
progress is mainly made by climbing over the prostrate 
bodies and souls of men who have struggled to lift the 
world nearer the light and failed; yet we have a right 
to demand that they who fall by the way shall not be as 
the cannon-ball shot at sea and buried in the brine, but 
for outgo of mental, moral and physical force there shall 
be some income of satisfactory quality. 

Every now and then there is a Divine afflatus, or a 
flooding of the whole man,—often whole classes of men, 
—with emotional insanity, and which it is only the re- 
sult can prove. The world is sadly in need of help at 
all times, and the freshly inspired, or the demoniac, 
have found a new and better way to lighten its burdens. 
They are so sure of it that others are drawn into the 
rushing torrent of their intent; for the world bows 
down to men who know of what they affirm. 

A lady said once to a Liberal friend: “ You are not 
sufficiently sure of your own views ever to convert me.” 
And the friend might have replied— 

“When I ceased to be sure, then I ceased to wish 
your conversion.” 

In the enthusiasm of a new faith there is always dan- 
ger of going too far. Because some everlasting truths 
are lying hidden under mountains of error, and the en- 
gipes that destroy are needful for a time, the tendency 
to use them constantly becomes developed, and the wild 
reformer is satisfied with nothing less than turning the 
whole social order upside down. It is hard to convince 
either real or pseudo reformers that they have, in all 
ages, oftenest carried the cross only to be crucified on 
it at last ; for the world learns very slowly that any new 
way is better than the old. 

A child read the history of Ancient Greece, and sum- 
med it up thus: “ It seems to me they killed everybody 
that tried to help them; then they got sorry and built a 
great monument to their memory.” And this the ages 
are able to see was success; not the failure it must have | 
seemed to the martyrs of unprophetic spirit. But not; 
every one who tries to help the world receives even its 
tardy praise; only those whose zeal is informed with 
wisdom earn that. Who does not know persons whose 
chief remaining use in life seems to be to serve as dan- 
ger signals for any inclined to walk their way? 

Over and above the sense of discomfiture, shame and 


suffering that follow a mistake as surely as they do a 
sin, I wish to see some gain, and I do not care to be over 
nice in drawing the line between mere self-secking and 
enthusiasm for what seemed a better way The mourner 
has a beatitude all to himself, and the reward promised, 
as to the pure in heart, the meek, the merciful, is direct 
and personal. The mourners who go about the streets, 
following their dead, sadden the world by the spectacle 
of their sorrow ; but who shall measure the woe of the 
old man who has given the best pat of his life to some 
cause he once thought worthy his utmost striving, but 
who has failed, not only of success, but of the hope or 
desire of ultimate triumph? Mere self-seeking, blun- 
dering inefficiency easily falls back on constitutional 
weakness, consciousness of spiritual pauperism, and, in 
comparison, needs no comfort; but sympathetic obser- 
vation and experience do teach, though the love proved 
unworthy— 
“'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

The ground of this conclusion is found in the con- 
sciousness ofa broadened and deepened nature, and of an . 
access of spiritual wealth, agreeable to its possessor, as 
truly as is the possession of his gold to the rich man. 

Poor Silas Marner enjoyed his bag of guineas, though 
he made no use of them for himself or the world out- 
side. I have seen this complacency of yeaa great 
riches of sorrow, in the innocent suffering from other 
men’s blunders or sins, and equally in those who have 
bravely shouldered their own burden of failure. They do 
not attempt to settle the question why they should have 
been left to fail, where others who had not their moral 
earnestness have made what looks like a grand success 
of life ; or, if they do, that knowledge of a still better 
way is part of their gain, but at least they know what 
they plainly show seems to them well worth the knowing. 
If out of this abundance they give—suffering for 
others’ woes, help in the bearing of other men’s burdens, . 
this is the good use of wealth commended to them and 
practised by them more than by the more prosperous, 
according to the general belief of mankind. 

Individual life is too short on this planet for us to be 
wholly sure how far a man’s failure may prove his best 
success ; but that in the long ran good comes of it, expe- 
rience shows. 

“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” is only one of 
the many words of the wise confirming this view ; and for 
them who enter the next world bearing only bundles of 
bitter herbs for sheaves, who knows but out of these may 
be distilled a medicine, not only for the healing of the 
nations, which we already can see, but for the glory and 
blessing of those who could not choose but pick them ! 


Let its enemies crowd together and pile up the proof 
of the inconsistences, infirmities, persecutions, dogmatic 
extravagancies and incredible opinions, or indefensible 
usages of the Historic Church, and make of them as ugly 
and awful a heap as they can. It only redounds more 
tothe strength of the constitution of Christ’s religion 
that it has borne these sicknesses and survived the 
weight of these burdens, and the sorrow of these tears, 
and comes down to us, in spite of the perversities of its 
ignorant or imperfect supporters, its rash interpreters, 
its unreasoning defenders, in the purity and power with 


which it survives.—H. W. Bellows. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CHURCH. 


From a sermon by Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., at the dedication of 
the Church of the Messiah. St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 16, 1881. The last 
public utterance of Dr. Bellows in the West. 


on 


We have little or nothing left to match the visible 
saintliness of Puritan confessors, the holy aloofness of a 
spirituality that feared and despised the world. But 
what have we not gained in religious breadth, freedom, 
geniality and cheerfulness? Certainly, the commanding 
awe of God, considered as absolute Sovereign or final 


Religion is founded on the heart and conscience and 
will, and theology only on the mind. The Sermon on the 
Mount remains essentially unaffected by time, for the 
human heart is one in all ages, while Paul's theology has 
been variously interpreted, explained away, softened, 
modified and mixed with modern philosophy—or dis- 
carded in favor of the original simplicity of Christ, of 
which we still happily have records that, however gar- 
bled, furnish an unmistakable portrait. 

The religion of Christ is fixed in essence and spirit 
and trend, but its theology changes with time and occa- 
sion. Time and occasion, nay, providential necessity, 
created the theology and ecclesiastical system of the 
Roman church ; time and occasion really modified it 
when Protestantism was born of its mighty struggle. 


Arbiter of man’s futare fate, or Infinite Inquisitor of| Time and occasion are producing a less abrupt but a more 


human consciences, or Sublime Original of the moral 
sense, with little interest beyond its realm, made an en- 
ergetic, severe and strenuous sort of religious life, of 
which the world has often stood and still stands in great 
need. It was comparatively easy to maintain that type 
_ of piety when the faith of Christians was shut up to a 
itive, fixed, verbally-inspired revelation interpreted 

yy an official rricethood. * * * So full, strong and 
swift has been the current of new thought, swelling over 
and washing the banks of the old channels of faith, that 
it is a sort of wonder that enough remains to justify the 
identification of the new with the old. Indeed, the 
honesty and truth of this identification is formally de- 
nied by no inconsiderable class of earnest modern think- 
ers, deeply concerned for the moral and spiritual welfare 
of their generation. They insist that modern light has 
made a positive break imperative between those who 
dare to receive it in its fulness, and have logic and sense 
to understand all it involves, and Christianity itself; 
they tell us liberal Christians that we are not Christians 
at all, except by metaphor, that philosophy and science 
repudiate ; that we have abandoned the base on which 
the historical church rested, and in disregarding its sys- 
tematic divinity, its external supernaturalism and its 
contempt for human nature and human life, that we have 
really discarded Christianity itself, and ought to know it, 
confess it and rejoice in it! We were long accustomed 
to hear this charge from the orthodox world, and we re- 
sisted it with appeals to Scripture and with historical 
criticism. We went behind the fathers to the apostles, 
and we finally went behind the greatest of the apostles, 
to Jesus himself. We insisted that Paul should be in- 
terpreted by Christ and not Christ by Paul, and that 
John should be made to agree with the synoptics and 
not the synoptics with John; and so we made room for 
our liberal Unitarian faith without going outside of the 
record or leaving the foundations of Christ and the gos- 
pels. But after silencing or softening the assault upon 
our Christian faith, and from within the church which 
sought to drive us out when we would not go, we have 
since found ourselves subject to the more dangerous at- 
tack of the agnostics and positivists, who have honestly 
reasoned themselves out of the church and out of society, 
and tell usthey did it on our principles, and that if we were 
as logical, brave, consistent and manly as they are we 
should confess that we were not Christians, and had no 
pathy with, and no connection with, the historical 


sym 
ehurch, * * * 


et 


decisive change in its theology in the last half cent 

an irresistible and nearly universal change, but none t 
less providential, and none the less orderly and historical, 
than any that have preceded it. What I maintain is, 
that this change does not affect the identity of the 
Christian religion, nor give those who feel it most any 
reason for deserting the Christian base, and that the 
proper sense of the unity of history, and the connection 
of the succeeding with the preceding chapters in the life 
of civilization, make it to the last degree important to 
maintain the continuity of the Christian faith and the 
Christian Church. There are too many glorious and 
beautiful traditions of the church universal ; too many 
saints and martyrs; too many signs of divinity in its 
hymns and prayers and festivals, in the mystic faith hid 
often in its harsh creeds ; in the meekness and patience 
and living kindness of the Christian saints and apostles 
of the past, to make it anything less than a dangerous 
impoverishment of spiritual wealth to dissever the hered- 
itary connection with and direct descent from the freest 
modern Christianity from its historic ancestry in the 
Church of Christ. 

* * * It was because Christ's works (whatever 
they may have been or however natural to His wonderful 
personality) were works of love and pity; and because 
they were associated with His matchless spiritual insight 
and confidence, and with His immense and masterly supe- 
riority to His times and His followers—that they gave Him 
their hearts and their faith, and accepteda d hailed Him 
as the Messiah and Savior of the world. The world is 
surely, and not slowly, coming round to the faith and 
confidence of the first disciples and the synoptical bi- 
ographers of Jesus. * * * The wonderful and 
divine thing about Christianity is its perpetual tendency 
to run itself’ clear ‘of the impurities that have flowed into 
its channel and mixed with its waters. I do not say 
that this is not true of civilization itself. But civiliza- 
tion is of divine origin, and is under providential guid- 
ance. We do not expect to prove Christianity more 
divine than life, than human nature, or than the world’s 
history. * * 

But what if neither Judaism nor Christianity ever 
really rested upon the foundations which have long been 
called their evidences; * * * should we not be 
still left with the facts that both these religions have had 
a connected, a persistent and most decisive and all-im- 
portant influence in shaping the fortunes and faith of 
the civilized world; and that in their literature, whatever 
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its origin, we still find the most extraordinary food for our | 


make it solely our own, is sufficient to become the bane 


moral and spiritual sustenance. * * * Christianity is:and burden of any existence. And he who has had 


here, alive and powerful, and really more alive and power- 


ful than ever, if less distinct from the influence of the | 


civilization and the public opinion it has created and 
characterized. Somehow, Jesus Christ’s account of God’s 
fatherhood, His “ (tod is love,” His witness to personal 
immortality, His consecration of monogamy, His exalta- 
tion of the passive virtues, meekness, long-suffering, for- 
giveneas of enemies, His estimate of prayer and commu- 
nion with the Spirit of our spirits, His notions of the 
supreme importance of personal rectitude and piety, 
have got themselves installed in the mind, heart and will 
of the race—are the governing characteristic ideas and 
feelings in the more highly civilized families of hu- 
manity ; have proved capable of overcoming all civiliza- 
tions not rivaled by them; shown themselves independ- 
ent of climate and political diversities; have become the 
foundation of international law; constitute the essence of 
what is now known as humanity, or universal philan- 
thropy ; have largely overthrown absolutism in govern- 
ment, caste in social life—slavery and serfdom—and are 
still working to overcome or expel lust, intemperance, 
violence and fraud from every country where they stay. 
Religions of other kinds have lasted as long, have had 
as wide acceptance and numbered as many disciples. 
But they have none of them favored anything exccpt 
their own growth, * * * 

I believe that Christianity was never really as power- 
ful and popular as it is to-day, when every disbeliever 
is free to utter just his coarsest and most virulent despite 
of it; that it was never so fully credited in essence as 
now when it is most questioned in detail; that the criti- 
cism of its history, destructive as it seems, is only making 
its bottom facts and truths more irresistibly known and 
felt. 


HEAVEN—WHAT IS IT? 


Rev. Judson Fisher, of Alton, has just preached a sermon on the 
above topic, of which the following is the closing paragraph : 

“ We do not, as a general thing, find mankind exceed. 
ingly anxious to drop their plans and their joys, and go 
directly out of this world into another. It may be 
thought that if they really knew the certainty of all this 
which is said about heaven, they would, perhaps, start at 
once. We apprehend, rather, that if they knew as cer- 
tainty all which is true about the matter, they would be 
content to bide their time and stay. For it is one of the 
certainties, no doubt, that as a rule, whosoever cannot 
find God and serve him, and enjoy happiness in this 
world, could not in another. It is one of the ‘ mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven'—a great mystery to those not 
heavenly in their minds and feelings—that heaven is, first 
of all, to be viewed as a condition of things upon this 
earth. It is not going somewhere, or waking up some- 
where in a fairy-like realm among angels in upper 
spheres that carries us to heaven; it is not any windfall 
of Divine blessing or benediction that can make us 
heavenly ; it is not entrance into anything, or reception 
of anything, that places us in the kingdom ; but right 
thinking, right feeling, still more, right action and the 
finding through experience that ‘it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’ The perpetual grasping of good to 


health and strength sufficient to seek after happiness 
here, yet has failed to find it, may soar the universe 
through without catching a glimpse of the true celestial. 
If he has done nothing to make this world heavenly, he 
is not fit for another.” 


IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? 


From a sermon by Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, on his 50th birth- 
day, Jan. 15, 1882. 

I must bear witness that life, as I look back over so 
large a portion of it, seems to me more filled with sun- 
shine than with shadow ; the hours of comfort quite out- 
number those of unrest; the moments of inspiration 
outweigh those of depression; the seasons of gladness 
fill a much larger space in the retrospect than the seasons 
of gloom. And I do not think that my life has been in 
any sense a peculiar one. My conviction, born of this 
ordinary experience and of my observation of the experi- 
ence of other just such commonplace people, is that if 
we live it decently, making some fair use of the reason 
and intelligence which belongs to us, life is generally 
worth living. However humanity came into the posi- 
tion which it now occupies, whatever it may have cost to 
bring it there, the life which it has won is a rich and 
noble life, rich not only in its fine upper zones, but in 
those broad, universal planes which are open to common 


‘humanity. Experience teaches that it is not the great, 


the dazzling, the exceptional, but the common, every-day 
things which come to every one which contribute most 
to life’s fullness and joy. Steady work of some kind is 
necessary to happiness. The men who despair, the men 
who chant their mournful dirges over the emptiness and 
worthlessness of life, are the idlers. Of course life is not 
worth living to them, because they are doing nothing 
worthy in it. There is gladness in doing. The work 
builds up the worker, makes him whole-bodied, whole- 
headed, whole-hearted. It is a mistake to think work 
wears men out or makes them unhappy. Stimulation, 
dissipation, worry and fret, these wear men out, but regu- 
lar. work conduces to health, happiness and longevity. 
Men thrive under it, and go singing on their way.- The 
consciousness that you have done good work and the 
satisfaction found therein never fails. Youny men and 
women, whatever your work, do it well, the very best 
you possibly can, it will not only bring you present ad- 
vantage, but in after years the remembrance of it will be 
very sweet. Good work and the value of it to the 
worker never can be destroyed. It will remain a part of 
the world’s riches, and a part of his soul's riches forever. 
He whose life is filled with work well done, cannot fail 
to find it worth living, * * * 

The reply which my present experience gives to the 
question, Is life worth living? is: Yes, if it is lived in- 
dustriously, sympathetically, helpfully ; lived with open 
eye, open heart and willing hand ; lived with more 
thought for others than for ourselves. For when we make 
others glad we shall be glad ourselves. The good we do 
will send its blessing deeper and deeper into our hearts, 
and well-worn love and friendship will crown our lives 
with earth's choicest laurels. To one who stands thus 
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with soul open to all the great common influences of! open a profitable and wide industry to American women 


nature, with busy hands stretched out in common daily 
helpfulness, with heart full of kindness to others and 
filled in return by their friendly love, life is a perpetual 
benediction. Whoso lives it in this way will find few 
weary days, for even if the flesh grows weak the mind 
will have constant light and peace. 


‘Blotes from the Sield. 


Inpia.—The Brahmo-Somaj is organiaing Bands of 
Hope among the children, where the evils of drink are 
taught by means of songs, symbols and precepts. 


Unity Cus Lecrurrs.—Add to your Unity list of lec- 
tures, published in previous numbers, the name of Geo. 
Stickney, Esq., of Grand Haven, Mich. Subject, “ Party 
Servitude.” A timely subject in what we know to be 
skillful hands. 


Nesraska.—Word from Missionary Powell brings 
tidings of his speaking at Beatrice, Fairbury, Crete and 
Lincoln. He writes, “If I could divide myself into six 
parts and multiply the capacity of each by twelve, I 
should still have plenty to do.” 


A Sotvent Crurcy.—It is refreshing, doubtless, to our 
readers, as it is to us, to discover one more church that 
has struggled up out of debt into solvency. The Second 
Universalist Church of this city, of which Rev. W. 8. 
Crow is the efficient pastor, began the new year out of 
debt, and $44.48 in the treasury. 


San Jose, Cau.—The Mercury of the 20th ult. contains 
a lecture on the “Return of Ulysses,” being the mod- 
ern version of the classic story, by Rev. Clarence Fowler, 
delivered before the Chautauqua Society. Here, as else- 
where, literature is found sufficient to span the theolog- 
ical chasm that divides Unitarians from Trinitarians. 


Manistez, Micu.—Rev. J. H. Billman, recently of 
Jackson, has been engaged as pastor of the Unitarian 
church of this place, and begins his work tnder favor- 
able auspices. The local paper prints a sermon in full 
on the “ Rise of Man.” A more hopeful theme than the 
more common subject for sermons—“ The Fall of Man.” 


Tae Memorran or Vintur.—A series of Sunday morn- 
ing discourses on some of the eminent men of the past 
year, is in process of delivery at the Unitarian church of 
Ann Arbor. Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, speaks on 
Governor Bagley, Mrs. E. R. Sunderland on Dr. Holland, 
and Mr. Sunderland on President Garfield and Dean 
Stanley. 


Sioux Fauis, Daxora.—The articles of organization of 
the First Unitarian Church of Sioux Falls, which, we pre- 
sume, is also the first Unitarian church of Dakota, reaches 
us in pamphlet form, printed by our staunch liberal friend, 
Kimberly, formerly of Brodhead, Wis. Preacher and 
printer have done well by the pamphlet. Prosperity to 
the cause in Dakota, 


81Lx versus Topacco.—The Ladies’ Silk Culture Asso- 
ciation recently held a fair in Philadelphia. Mrs. John 
Lucas, who is at the head of the management, hopes to 


in this direction. A congratulatory letter to the ladies 
hints at the good time coming, when silk cultivation will 
supplant that of tobacco raising. 


Boston.—Rev. J. G. Brooks, the successor of the elo- 
quent Dr. Putman as pastor of the First church at Rox- 
bury, is about to go abroad for a year’s study in the 
German Universities. Several hundred members of his 
parish have united in requesting him to sit for a crayon 
portrait, which is to be hung in the Putman chapel to 
remind the society of the faithful friend gone abroad. 


SHORT-SIGHTED MAN AND Far-REACHING Law.—Says the 
Whitewater (Wis.) Register: “It is forty times as hard to 
modify human conduct through the influence of remote 
rewards and punishments, as through the influence of 
those that are known to follow our deeds immediately. 
If whisky killed instantaneously with the certainty that 
it does ultimately, the temperance reformer’s occupation 
would be gone.” ; 


Co._umBus, On10.—A missionary visit of a few hours to 
this capital city enabled us to greet Professors Orton and 
Derby, of heroic Antioch memory ; to find a most hope- 
ful, though young, State university, with some 300 pupils; 
a rapidly growing city, containing a large number of 
people who have thought themselves beyond the pale 
of orthodoxy. We hope, at no distant day, they will be 
happy in the Unity Church that is needed there. i 


PuitapgLpyia.—The First Unitarian Church of this 
city is to have a new church building, a structure the 
promised cost of which is not to exceed $50,000, $20,000 
of which has been subscribed before the canvass begins. 
The society is very anxious to be able to lay the corner- 
stone on the approaching eightieth birthday of Dr. 
Furness, and hopes that the first voice heard within its 
completed walls will be his, who was their minister for 
fifty years. 


A Ro.iine CaLamity.—Josiah Quincy, in the New 
York Independent, relates that, in 1842, the inhabitants 
of the town of Dorchester, near Boston, in regular town- 
meeting, passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That our representatives be instructed to use their utmost 
endeavors to prevent, if possible, so great a calamity to our town as 
must be the location of any railroad through tt,” ete. 

Now the town has nine railroad stations within ite 
limits, at which about fifty trains stop daily. Poor Dor- 
chester! 

TueoLoaicaL StupEents.—The Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary Board, at Manchester, England, has at the pres- 


jent time fifteen students. The Meadville Theological 


School, its American counterpart, duplicates the number. 
Surely the laborers are few; but then if there should hap- 
pen to be a prospective Martineau in the one, and a 
Bellows in the other, what great interests would they 
hold! Aye, given only the sincerity and earnestness 
which these names represent, and still these schools hold 
in trust large benediction for the future. 


MinistekiaL Excuaner.—The Indianapolis Times, com- 
menting on the announcement that Mrs. J. R. Effinger, 
of Bloomington, had recently occupied her husbands’ 
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pulpit while he was absent on a missionary tour, says: 


Here is an idea. If preachers generally would exchange with 
their wives now and then, it would enable the pastors to take needed 
rest and give the women a chance to practice oratory. Preachers 
are always rather glad to exchange with one another. Why should 
they not also exchange with their wives, and while taking a rest 
from pulpit labors themselves, give the wives a chance to tell some- 
thing of what they know or think about spiritual matters. There 
will be women preachers in the future. 


K.nsas.—Mizs Sarah A. Brown, Secretary of the Kan- 
sas Unitarian Conference, writing to the Kansas Liberal, 
says: ; 

It is easier to grow] than to advise, vastly easier to pull down a 
rickety old house than to build a stately, substantial and useful man- 
sion; easier to stay at home with our charts before us, and tell what 
the generals should have done, than to lead the armies to victory. 

* * © But the time has gone by when men can get together for 
the purpose of ranting against their church neighbors. They talk 
against the wind. Orthodoxy is taking care of itself very well and 
progressing slowly but surely, and if we spend our time denouncing 
it and its doctrines, some day we may suddenly come to find that 
the churches have gone ahead faster than we have. 


Tux CLeveanp “Epvucationay Bureav.”—Under this 
title a series of popular entertainments is now in pro- 
gress, on successive Saturday evenings, consisting oftwelve 
first-class lectures, preceded with half an hour’s musical 
programme. The course is to cost a dollar, or eight and 
one-third ‘cents per evening. The city has been thor- 
oughly canvassed, particularly among the machine shops 
and factories, and so many tickets have been sold that 
the management can afford, occasionally, to throw in an 
educational primer to every attendant. Let other cities 
go and do likewise. 


Evansvitzz, Inp.—The indications are that Rev. Mr. 
Bowser is finding a growing constituency and hearty 
hearing in this city. A recent number of the Journal 
contains a discourse delivered in Unity Church on the 
“History and Doctrines of Unitarianism,” published by 
request. The doctrine he sums up as follows: “The 
Unitarian body have been led to see that the essence of 
the religion of Jesus is Goodness. It is not a creed, not 
sacraments, not even religious feelings, but a principle 
of life.”,——A Unity dramatic club, with thirty members, 
has recently been organized in connection with this 
church. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Mopern Tuovent.—Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, of Boston, has just begun a series of 
sermons in his church, on this subject, in which he pro- 
poses to consider, (to use hig own language), “ What 
Christianity as a religion really is, and what is transient 
and what permanent in this religion.” The course of 
thought which he has laid out for himself will embrace 
a somewhat careful and extended examination of the 
views of some of the leading thinkers of our time. The 
first sermon of the series, delivered January 15th, was 
apon “The Ideal and Actual Christ; or, the Christ of 
Faith and the Christ of History.” 


Tux New Science or Coanity.—Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, the noted philanthropist, of New York City, says: 
“Now, after thirty years of constant giving of time, 
money and thoughts to those in high places as well as in 
low, to those who only ask for a loan, as well as to those 


who ask a gift, I have come to the mortifying conclusion 
that the giving of money, except in rare cases, is a pose 
itive sin instead of a charity. We need, and I hope some 
day will have, a new science—the science of charity—a 
science that shall deai with the cause rather than the 
effect. Many of the evils that afflict mankind have their 
origin in remote causes. We are too much inclined to 
try to mitigate existing evils and wholly neglect the 
cause.” 


Minneapoiis, Minx.—Mr. Simmons and his new s0-. 


ciety have rented the Jewish Synagogue for a year, 
which has an attractive audience-room and social par- 
lors. His audiences continue to be earnest in spirit and 
large in numbers. The Unity Club, organized in No- 
vember, holds fortnightly sessions. A course of Long- 
fellow and Lowell studies is being pursued, eight nights 
being assigned to each. He has recently lectured in the 
University course, on Dante, and the lecture is to be re- 
peated in the Synagogue, 250 tickets being sold before- 
hand———Bro. Janson’s Skandinavian movement also 
continues to grow. The new church was organized with 
thirty-five original members. St. Paul had better look 


out, lest Minneapolis should eclipse it and become the . 


cathedral city of the Unitarian Minnesota. 


Ann Arnsor.—A series of Sunday evening sermons on 
the “ Origin and History of Popular Christian Doctrines 
and Observances” is in process of delivery, a8 follows : 
“The Doctrine of Bible Infallibility ;’ “The Doctrine of 
the Trinity ;’ “The Depravity of Human Nature ;” “The 
Doctrine of the Atonement;” “Baptism and Kindred 
Rites ;” “The Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sun- 
day;” “The Day of Judgment and Hell.” Mr. Sunder- 
land, in his students’ Bible-class, is giving a series of 
talks on “Man’s Nature, Origin and Destiny.” A 
movement is on foot looking towards a parsonage in this 
parish, which heartily commends itself to those who 
know how hard the faithful pastor and his wife are la- 
boring. Such a home will add to their efficiency, and 
ought to stimulate the parish to still better and nobler 
things. 


Lonpon Liseratity.—A recent letter of Mr. Conway, 
in the Index, gives the result of a preliminary meeting 
called in London for the purpose of organizing a large 
association to promote the spread of free religious ideas. 
Eminent persons attended, among them Prof. Huxley 
and Prof. Carpenter.” The result of their deliberations 
was that “no occasion was found to organize liberal lec- 
tures, for London was full of them; nor to publish a new 
journal or magazine, for there were plenty, such as the 
Fortnightly, Nineteenth Century, Mind, Westminster, Con- 
temporary, Modern Thought, National Reformer, Secular 
Review, ete., all anxious to print all that cultured free 
thinkers could write. Literally, there was no raison 
detre for such organization, simply because London was 
itself already an association of liberal thinkers, so far as 
it was thinking at all,” 


Meapvi.ug, Pa.—A hurried visit to this place enabled 
us to gird ourselves anew at the old shrines. The genial 
faces and kindly hearts are still there, but up at “The 
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Hall” things looked more civilized than they used to,|/a sort of ministerial “ Pussy wants a corner.” 


when we walked the uncarpeted floors and let loose the 
ttnwinged sentences of extempore speech within the un- 
decorated walls of the chapel; but the school is more 
than ever in need of funds. The library has overflowed 
into two or three of the private rooms, and much of its 
most available material, particularly the valuable for- 
eign works in the Brigham library, are inaccessible, for 
want of money with which to bind them and shelves on 
which to arrange them. The catalogue for the current 
year, just published, contains the names of fifteen stu- 
dents—a thoughtful, earnest, working class, who appre- 
ciate the efforts of the faithful but overworked faculty, 
who accomplish so much in the face of many hin- 
drances. 


Iowa.—A quartette of missionaries are now feeling 
their way into our work in the southwestern portion of 


this State—Rev. V. B. Cushing, whose rising power as a; 


preacher we have had occasion to speak of in preceding 
numbers; David Taylor, recently of the Meadville The- 
ological School, who is at present at work°at Council 
Bluffs; Miss Sarah Whitney, of Clarinda, who has had 
some years’ experience in the Universalist ministry, and 

- Mr. Dayne, recently an editor at Osceola, who is anxious 
to enter the Unitarian ministry. The ever-active sec. 
retary of the Iowa Conference writes us that efforts are 
being made to mature some plan of circuit work in that 
section of the State, by which these youthful and hope- 
ful evangels of the liberal gospel may become mutually 
helpful, so that the work of each may, in acertain sense, 
represent the strength of the four. Miss Safford is 
giving a series of Sunday morning sermons to her Hum- 
boldt and Algona parishes on “ Life’s Problems,” the 
first being, “Is there aGod?” She has also been lectur- 
ing, recently, on Charles Goodyear as an “ Exemplifica- 
tion of Perseverance.” 


Third Unitarian Church—The Rev. W. R. Cowl, pas- 
tor of a Methodist church at Sharpsburg, Va., has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of this society, and ere this reaches 
our readers will have preached his first sermon to his 
new charge. Mr. Cowl comes among us an absolute stran- 
ger even to his new parish, as but a few of them have 
yet seen or heard him; but we are prepared to welcome 
him with cordiality, for we have need of workers, and 
we hope to discover early the tones of fellowship and 
co-operation in his voice. A dispatch to the Chicago 
Tribune, just at hand, gives an account of the tearful 
separation from his old church, where he is greatly be- 
loved. The telegraph makes him to say in his parting 
speech that “the doctrines he has preached to his 
Methodist congregation would still be delivered from 
the pulpit of the Unitarian church in Chicago.” 

It might be said that, if this be true, he has preached 
poor Methodism, or proposes to preach poor Unitarian- 
ism. There is, indeed, a sense where Methodism and 
Unitarianism are one ; but there are also practical points, 
as Mr. Cowl will inevitably find, on which they are at 
radical divergence. 


CLEVELAND, On10.—On the 5th ult. the Unitarian 
ministers of Ohio changed all round, cheerfully playing 


We re- 
lieved Hosmer, Hosmer relieved Wendte, and Wendte 
went to the relief of Lusk, at Marietta. Nearly five years 
ago we went to Cleveland to preach, but no one wanted 
to hear us; and we put in the Sunday in trying to per-- 
suade the people that the Church of the Unity would still 
find its life in Cleveland, and in singing the praises of a 
man that was then “over the sea,” who, on his return, 
might be the coming man for Cleveland. On the above- 
mentioned day we were in Cleveland again, and we did 
preach to a large audience in one of the prettiest church 
buildings in the West, all out of debt; and we had the: 
satisfaction of saying to the people, “I told you so,” and 
the “man from over the sea” did it. The hearts in the 
Cleveland parish are already large with the hospitality 
with which they are to endow the coming session of the 
Western Conference, in May, and it will be a cruel dis- 
appointment to them if our parishes do not send their 
' greetings by large delegations. Let Unrry readers begin 
to make their plans in time, so that there may be many 
present. 


THEOLOGY IN THE CoLLEGE.— What seems to be a most 
flagrant violation of public trust has recently been en- 
acted by the Board of Regents of the Nebraska Univer- 
sity, located at Lincoln. Taking advantage of the forced 
absence of two members of the board, after a hasty and 
undignified examination of a few witnesses, selected 
from an orthodox organization among the students, 
known as the “ Students’ Christian Association,” Profs. 
G. FE. Church, H. Emerson and G. E. Woodbury were 
summarily dismissed from the faculty without trial or 
hearing, the only reason for this action, as averred by a 
large number of the prominent citizens of the State, be- 
ing their heterodox opinions on religious questions. 
Such proceedings cannot go on, at this late day, unre- 
buked, and we shall expect that the better spirit of Ne- 
braska may demand prompt retraction of such a vote, or 
at least a full and frank examination of the whole sub- 
ject. Since writing the above, a line from Mr. Powell, 
our Nebraska missionary, pertinently says: “I am try- 
ing to show the liberals that they are responsible for the 
outrage at the State University, because they do not or- 
ganize under the banner of Freedom, Fellowship, and 
character in religion, so as to form an effective check on 
bigotry.” 

Cuicago—Church of the Messiah.—A union sociable 
of the Unitarian friends in Chicago, held in the social 
rooms of this church, on the 8th ult., brought together a 
large number of representatives from each of the three 
sides of the city. The company had every appearance 
of being both clear-headed and warm-hearted. The pro- 
verbial “ wild reformer” and “cold Unitarian” were not 
there, Indeed, after a vain search for these characters 
among the Unitarians in the West, we are inclined to 
suspect that they are the mythical creations of the so- 
called religious press of the day. A paragraph has re- 
céntly found its way into the daily papers, purporting to 
come from Mr. Miln, by the way of an interview, which 
characterizes the pastor of this church as standing “ half 
way between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism, with a strong 
leaning to Orthodoxy.” This paragraph, wherever it 
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came from, is both ungenerous and unjust, and Unrry is 
glad of the opportunity to say that no manin all the 
Western fellowship has insisted with more clearness or 
effectiveness on clear-thinking, or plain-speaking, on 
theological matters than Mr. Herford. Indeed, he is a 
Unitarian of the Unitarians; if anything, a little too 
much so. We would as soon accuse James Freeman 
Clarke or James Martineau of orthodox tendencies as 
our fellow-worker, Bro. Herford. His type of thought 
is more conservative than is that of most Western Uni- 
tarians, but no one has spoken more emphatic words 
than he, on our Western platform, for inclusive fellow- 
ship—one that will range from W. J. Potter to R. P. 
Stebbins. This much we have a right to say, albeit that 
Herford and Jones look each other face to face often, 
inasmuch as they are on opposite sides of many a ques- 
tion. 

Unity Church.—Just now the affairs of this parish oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place in the columns of our daily 
press. It is not our mission to multiply gossip. This 
much, perhaps, should be stated in these columns: Mr. 
Miln, about a year ago, was called to the pastorate of 
this church, after a very short introduction. He came 
directly from an orthodox pulpit, and was confessedly 
suspicious of the so-called “radical position” of the 
Western Unitarians, desiring, as he expressed it, to 
keep himeelf free from the position of those “ who were 
gyrating about nothing.” During the year, he tells us, 
he has directed his studies largely among the writings 
of what he calls the “English physiologists,” and from 
these studies he seems to have come to conclusions more 
negative and materialistic in character than is repre- 
sented by the scholarly agnostics of England or by the 
reverent position of Felix Adler in this country, for they 
devoutly decline to affirm aught of God or of Immortal- 
ity, while he seems inclined to emphasize the negative 
arguments. Some weeks ago he tendered his resigna- 
tion, ostensibly on account of ill-health, but, as it soon 
came to be understood by the parish, also on account of 
these thought-tendencies. The parish, in the practice of 
that large hospitality to which it has always been trained, 
refused to accept his resignation, and expressed itself 
content if he would continue to advocate the cause of 
religion in his own way. The withdrawal of his resig- 
nation was promptly followed by the delivery of the 
three sermons which have been widely published, 
finally arriving at conclusions not of religious radicalism 
but the abandonment of the theistic basis of the church, 
necessitating the abandonment of all prayer. An inform- 
al meeting of as many of the members of the society 
as could be got together on short notice, declared, by a 
vote of thirty-nine to six, that the position arrived at by 
their pastor was not in accordance with the object and 
aim of the society. Nothing that might be construed as 
a censure was incorporated in the resolutions. Here the 
matter rests at the time of writing. It will doubtless re- 
sult in the severance of the pastoral tie ; we hope, peace- 
fully and graciously. 

Later.—On Monday evening, February 13, a regular 
meeting of Unity Society was held in the lecture-room 
of the church, at which it was decided, by a vote of 118 
to 38, that the Trustees should terminate the pastorate of 


Mr. Miln at the end of three months, with the power to 
grant him such vacation during this time as Mr. Miln 
might wish, without restriction of salary. Mr. Miln 
addressed the meeting in his own behalf, and asked the 
Society to specify the theological points to which it ob- 
jected. This the Society refused to do. The sense of the 
meeting being evidently voiced by Hon. Geo. G. Adams, 
who urged that this would necessitate a personal exam- 
ination of each member, when it would probably appear 
that many voted on other than theological considera- 
tions. It was enough that, in the judgment of the Society, 
the relations could not be continued with pleasure and 
profit to the majority of the Society. Here, once more, 
we let the matter rest, deferring all comment upon the 
delicate questions involved to some future time. 
Cincinnati, On10.—A recent visit to this city enabled 
us to discover the admirable prosperity which the Uni- 
tarian parish in this place enjoys at the present time. 
The old dividing lines have been obliterated; the audi- 
ence was large, and manifested an encouraging interest, 
not simply in its own prosperity, but in the extension of 
the cause for which the church was organized. The 
Sunday School, under the superintendency of Mr. Cham- 
pion, a graduate of Antioch College, was in admirable 
shape. The Ladies’ Organization, with Mrs. Smith— 
“P, Thorne ’—as its leader and Miss Sallie Ellis as its mis- 
sionary, is the only local organization, as far as we know 
of, in the West, among the women, that has undertaken 
systematic missionary work on its own hook. This it 
does so successfully that we hope soon to speak of it at 
length. It was our privilege to hear Felix Adler in the 
Sunday afternoon lecture course that is conducted by 
the Unity Club of this society. The attentive audience 
of over 1,700 people testified to the large good that 
comes to the city of Cincinnati through this club. In 
addition to all this, Mr. Wendte was one of the origina- 
tors of the “ Associated Charities” of the city, and is 
now one of its most active agents. His voice is frequent- 
ly heard in the interests of the humanities and philan- 
throphies outside of his own pulpit, and the local papers 
testify to the readiness and fertility of his pen when- 
ever the cause of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion is in need of a champion. Our readers will 
probably be less surprised than were his happy parish to 
know that at the close of the service on Sunday morning 
of the 5th inst. Mr. Wendte’s resignation was read by the 
chairman of trustees, with choking emotion, and listened 
to by atearful audience. Six years of such over-work 
has left Mr. Wendte prostrated from nervous exhaustion, 
so bankrupted in health that his physicians peremptori- 
ly command a balt. We understand that the Channing 
Memorial church at Newport, R. I., are anxious to secure 
the services of Mr. Wendte. His change of pastorate 
will enable him to secure that rest so imperatively 
needed, and at the same time to continue the work 
which is hisdelight. The parish is determined not to 
consent to the separation if it can possibly be avoided, 
and the removal of Mr. Wendte from the Western fel- 
lowship is greatly to be regretted; but life and health 
are primary conditions, and wherever Mr. Wendte 
reaches, there will be a Western parish and a pillar of 
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The Study Table. 


AU Publications noticed in this D 
ard Books, can be obtained of the 
Chicago. 


as well as New and Stand- 
‘ove Book Co.,40 Madison streat, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Darwin’s latest book, “ Vegetable Mould and Earth- 
Worms,” is now published in the Appleton’s Interna- 
national Science Series.——F rederick May Holland is the 
author of a new book soon to be published, entitled, 
“Stories from Browning,” resembling somewhat Lamb’s 
“Tales from Shakespeare.” No writer, since Shakes- 
peare, offers better material for such a work, and Brown- 
ing, far more than Shakespeare, needs such introductory 
helps.——-The Unitarian Herald, (Eng.) after editorially 
announcing the series of philosophical biographies now 
in course of publication by S. é. Griggs & Co., of this 
city, adds: “This is indeed a ‘new departure’ in 
western publishing. Very few publishers in any part of 
the country have ever entered upon any enterprise in 
the way of issuing even a few books of the very highest 
intellectual grade, and certanly no western publisher has 
ever approximated to it in point of literary magnitude 
and importance. The enterprise should enlist the good 
will and substantial support of all who value true intel- 
lectual development.”——If a late-in-the-day reference 
to the December number of the Unitarian Review ma 
be excused, we desire to call the attention of all our think- 
ing and theorizing, as well as practical readers, to two 
important articles therein, viz.: on ‘‘Communism,” b 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, D.D., and on “Private Wealt 
and Public Welfare,” by Hon. Edward Atkinson. The 
former, in particular, is able and thorough, and well illus- 
trates, by its array of facts, the difference between the 
communism of an excessive individualism and the more 
sane and substantial forms of co-operation and associa- 
tion, which are bound to win in the better future. Ap- 
pended to the article is a quite full classified list of the 
most important works on Socialism, furnishing a good 
guide for those desirous to study the subject. The editors 
of the Review deserve the thanks of its readers for pub- 
lishing articles of this character. Rev. J. B. Harrison, 
known to the Unrry circle of readers as one of the most 
fervent and effective ministers contributed to the Uni- 
tarian denomination by the Methodist body for many 
years, but known to the rest of the world chiefly as the 
author of that remarkable series of Atlantic papers that 
were subsequently gathered in a volume, under the title, 
“Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American Life,” is 
now contributing to the same magazine a series of arti- 
cles entitled “Studies in the South.” Mr. Harrison has 
visited the South for the express purpose of making a 
minute examination of all features of Southern social 
and domestic life, industry, and manufactures, as well 
as the soil and climate of the different sections, and in 
these papers he aims to report with absolute exactness 
the facts as he saw them. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that these articles, the most important contribution 
yet made, as the just estimation of the needs, possibil- 
ities and opportunities of this section of our common 
country. May they have wide reading. 


DEBATE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, BEFORE THE SEVENTH CON- 
GRESS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


A thirty page pamphlet with the above title is sent us 
by the Civil Service Reform Association, of 44 Pine 
street, New York. Strictly speaking it is not the record 
of a debate, but a collection of papers read by intelligent 
gentlemen who were of the same bias of thought as to 
the subject treated. 

It was formerly claimed by anti-slavery agitators that 
American slavery could not have withstood two years’ 
combined opposition of the churches. It is certainly 
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significant of the future of the “spoils system” that a 


church congress produces such vigorous protests against . 


it at this early stage of the reform movement. 

‘Friends of the cause, and those wishing to be informed 
of the present drift of thought and argument on this 
subject, should send for information and pamphlets to 
William Potts, Secretary of the Association, at the above 
address. 


A Happy Boy. Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated from the Norse 
by Rasmus B. Anderson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


A charming story charmingly told. The author's 
psychological insight seems more profound than in the 
preceding stories, while he loses none in simplicity of 
style. The lowly life of his common people is full of at- 
tractive interest, and the reader has such thorough sym- 
pathy with the hero that it is with regret he loses sight 
of him as the “ Happy Boy” steps over the threshold 
into useful manhood. If mothers would read this book, 
and profit by the hints herein given, the “happy boys” 
would be more numerous. A mother’s influence paved 
the way of Oyvind’s successful life: with true motherly 
instinct she felt that, like all force, child-life has a ten- 
dency to flow in the direction of least resistance, and she 
managed the influences surrounding the child so that the 
least resistance was in the direction of goodness and use- 
fulness, hence happiness. We know of no story book 
better fitted to be placed into the hands of a boy than 
this; none that is fuller of beautiful and inspiring senti- 
ments. J.J. 


ELEANOR MAITLAND. By Clara Erskine Clement. James R. Os- 
good & Co., Boston. 1881. pp. 365. $1.50. 


The first novel of a writer whose books on art have 
been so popular, might well be expected to be an ana- 
lytical art study ; but instead, we have a book full of the 
intricacies of political life at home and abroad, chiefly the 
latter. It is ably written, and is bright’and fresh in some 
respects. There is a thread of love-making to string the 
various scenes upon and bring out the play of character ; 
but the conversation is stilted and unnatural. Princes 
and Counts and their families may talk like prigs,—not 
being on familiar terms with any of them we cannot be 
positive about that,—but we do give them credit with 
average common sense. The story is almost wholly laid 
abroad, and when the American citizens do return home 
for a short time they are strangers in a strange land. 

Except for its fairly good workmanship the book is 
not worthy of the author. When American authors 
will learn to use their own home life, and picture it as 
it really exists in their own country, then we may hope 
to have that long looked for book “ The Great American 
Novel.” We will have stories true to the spirit and 
purpose of our own life,and consequently true to the 
spirit of human life everywhere. There is always a 
background wherever human beings have lived; and 
it is life we want depicted, not a dead ruin. R. 


GrorGE Fox—INTEKPRETED. By Thomas Elwood Longshore. Pub- 
lished by the author. Philadelphia. 1881. 


A volume of 289 pages, devoted to the effort of show- 
ing that the words “God,” “Christ,” “Holy Spirit,” to- 
gether with all allusions to “ Inward Divine Revelations,” 
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“ Waiting for the Movings of the Spirit,” “Baptism of 
the Spirit,” etc., as used by George Fox in his sermons 
and writings, were used by him to satisfy the prejudices 
of his hearers, and had no literal significance to his own 
mind. As nearly as a reasonably careful reading of the 
first eight chapters will show, the writer’s belief is, that 
there is no greater power than the intellect, and he 
wishes to show that George Fox held to the same belief; 
but “probably did not see any impropriety in using 
the prevailing superstition of the times as an agency to in- 
duce the people, through their fears or their faith, to live 
better lives”—page 116. To thus interpret the writings 
and sermons of Geo. Fox, is to violate all just and 
usual rules of interpretation, and makes him, as the 
writer freely acknowledges, a conscious user of decep- 
tive means to a good end—a doer of evil that good may 
come of it. 

The author has evidently been sincere in his attempt 
to interpret George Fox according to what he considers 
a true light; but the same freedom must be accorded to 
those, whose interpretation of George Fox differs widely 
from his own. 

The book would have been improved by careful 
pruning. w. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD AND EDUCATION. Hiram College Memorial. 
By B. A. Hinsdale, A.M. J.B. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price $1.50. 


Of the many writings, during the last few months, for 
the reader’s fuller acquaintance with the history, habits, 
characteristics and sayings of Jas. A. Garfield, none can 
show more clearly the true worth of the man, and the 
value of such a life to all who came under its influence, 
than does this memorial volume. While the author 
shows the wonderful capacity of his mind for thorough- 
nees and efficiency in the many lines of work to which 
his wide-reaching interests drew him, the pages of this 
book follow especially the one strongest direction his 
combined energies always took, that of the teacher, and 
of his ever growing thought in educational matters. 
This large experience as a teacher, in the influence and 
control over the minds of others, especially fitted him 
for the great public office to which the nation called him. 

The author pays a beautiful tribute to “Garfield’s 
great, tender heart and his all-embracing sympathy;” 
and we feel, while reading, as if we were admitted to 
the genial social life that surrounded him while he taught 
and labored at Hiram, and which he so truly valued. 
The first part of the book is devoted to the sketch of his 
life and the speeches made by eminent men at the me- 
morial] services held Sept. 25, 1881, at Hiram. In the 
remainder are found the addresses upon “ Education and 
Educators,” made by Mr. Garfield in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, before Literary Societies and Colleges, and 
the National Education Association. Also, extracts from 
his letter of acceptance and inaugural address, together 
with his remarks at the memorial services of S. F. B. 
Morse, Joseph Henry, and Miss A. A. Booth. The vol- 
ume contains especially fine steel engravings of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Garfield and Miss Booth. E.T. L. 


It is a maxim with me that no man was ever written 
out of reputation bat by himself.—_R. Bentley. 


Bhe Sxchange Table. 


WHAT LIFE HATH. 


Life hath its barren years, 
When blossoms fall untimely down, 
When ripened fruitage fails to crown 
The summer’s toil, when nature’s frown 
Looks only on our tears. 


Life hath its faithless days. 
The golden promise of the morn, 
That seemed for light and pent born, 
Meant only noontide wreck and scorn, 
Hushed harp instead of praise. 


Life hath its Lagos fe too, 
Where we must walk with vain regret, 
With mourning clothed, with wild rain wet, 
Towards sunlight hopes that soon must set, ~ 
All quenched in pitying dew. 


Life hath its harvest moons. 

Its tasseled corn and purple-weighted vine; 

Its gathered sheaves of grain, the blessed sign 

Of plenteous ripening, bread, and pure, rich wine, 
Full h for harvest tunes. 


Life hath its hopes fulfilled ; 
Its glad fruitions, its blest answered prayer, 
Sweeter for waiting long, whose holy air, 
Indrawn to silent souls, breathes forth its rare 
Grand speech by joy distilled. 


Life hath its Tabor-heights; 
Its lofty mounts of heavenly recognition, 
Whose unveiled glories flash to earth's munition 
Of love and truth and clear intuition. 
Hail! mount of all delights. 
. —Boston Commonwealth. 


Tux Goop Otp Hus.—Evidently, when the street let- 
ter boxes were put up, this era of Christmas card was not 
foreseen, for no provision was made for its accommoda- 
tion. But it is only in a good town like this that valuable 
mail matter could be left safely outside of a box to await 
the collector’s coming. Last week it was amusing to see 
the quantity of big white envelopes stuffed confidingly 
between box and post, and one has yet to hear if any of 
these precious missives went astray or received the 
slightest damage.— Boston Commonwealth. 


Science vs. RomANcE.—Last summer, the city of Venice 
granted to a French company the right of running small 
steamers from one point to another within the limits of 
the city; and, in spite of the protests of Venetian noble- 
men living in palaces on the Grand Canal and the strike 
of the gondoliers, the gondolas, so long associated with 
poetry and song, must give place to the swift-moving 
steamers which science has invented, which the inter- 
ests of civilization demand, and to which the romance 
of the future must accommodate itself— Exchange. 


A susscriBer to The Index makes the following sug- 
gestion to the editors: “ Please leave out the name of 
the man who murdered your President. Mayhap we 
are more intolerant in England than you are: we have 
not yet learned the charity that endureth all things, and 
one thing we can’t endure is the thought of that man 
and his crime. Surely, when once we have had to face 
the fact that the crime was committed and was success- 
ful to the end, and when we have groaned in spirit at 
the weakness and wickedness still remaining in human- 
ity, and have sworn to ourselves to do what we can to 
make the world a little better, hoping that soon such 
crimes shall be almost inconceivable, we ought not, in a 
paper that we read for the sake of encouragement and 
ight, to be tormented week by week by the memory of 
this hated crime. Spare us. Attack fanaticism in other 
ways. Illustrate your theories in some other fashion. 

“ Yours truly, AN ENGLISHMAN. 

“Sr. Leonarps on Sea, Dec. 10, 1881.” 


GAMBLING IN THE Name or Cuariry.—This disguised 
gambling, under the sacred name of charity, should not 
only be rebuked, but stopped by the officers of the law. 
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The outrage is becoming so common and so enormous 
in its stakes that the sober portion of society may well 
be alarmed for the honor of religion and the morals of 
their children. The better the cause which engages it 
to increase its funds, the more danger is its indulgence 
to society, as its inherent mischievqusness and wrong 
are covered over with the attractive veil of charity. The 
young are taught that the end justifies the means, that 
we may do evil that good may come, that citizens may 
trample on the laws of the State not only with impunity, 
but glory in doing it. It is such temptations, under such 
fascinating disguises, that lead the young astray and 
blind the old to the evil consequences which follow their 
prevalence. No charity is so imperative in its demands 
as to justify trampling on good morals and wholesome 
laws to sustain it. No want is so pressing as to require 
the support of gambling institutions under whatever 
name. It is a cause of congratulation that but very few 
churches can be found willing to eke out their yearly 
deficiencies by gambling in their fairs.— Charity” in 
Christian Register. 


Evrexa!—A church fair without a lottery, u raffle, or 
a grab-bag; Rev. David Cronyn, of San Diego, Cal., our 
Archimedes: “Eastern and Western friends will be 
poted to know that our Unitarian fair of the 7th and 
th netted us $1,000. This result was owing to various 
causes. * * * Forty dollars came through the Nestor 
and leader of the Unitarian forces in the Connecticut 
River Valley, over whose doorway I myself have fre- 
quently seen in former years, written in invisible char- 
acters, the noble words: ‘I will show thee my faith b 
ny works,’ * * * May the prospect of that Hill 
School widen and brighten! Several smallersums came 
from most estimable ladies in a thousand-dollar spirit. 
* * * An admirable quality of the enterprise was its 
moral stamina. The ladies kept it rigidly free from lot- 
teries, raffles, grab-bags, button-holing, e id genus omne. 
Strange to say, this too was an element of its success, 
the community here recognizing and generously re- 
sponding to its attitude. We have not enough yet to 
et our buildings by $1,000. We hope to secure this 
efore long from ourselves and from friends in the East, 
rhaps, who, I suspect, are only waiting this report to 
elp make up the deficiency. Then, as our Brother 
Jones, of the East, says, ‘Beware of the architects.’ ”— The 
Christian Register. 


ei heed is beautiful is part of God.”—A. Bronsun 
ott. 


“Were we not sinners we should all be handsome.”— 
A. Bronson Alcott. 


“ All pure poets have abstained almost entirely from 
animal food.”—.A. Bronson Alcott. 


“Everybody feels a little wronged if he or she is not 
handsome. Somebody has sinned, and this is the sym- 
bol.”—A. Bronson Alcott. 


“Scholars, if they would get their lessons, can do so in 
a great dea] shorter time, and know more, by adopting a 
pure diet.”—A. Bronson Alcott. 


“We are formed of different races, and each race will 
exhibit its peculiarities sometime or other. Every pair 
of black eyes migrated from the East.”—.A, Bronson Alcott. 


I knew a very wise man that believed that, if a man 
were permitted to make all the ballads, he need not 
oe iss o should make the laws of a nation.—Andrew 

cher. 


“The Church is heavily weighted with superstition, 
nonsensical belief and sacred falsehoods. * * * * 
Christianity purified of its dross will be a very different 
thing from Christianity loaded down with sanctified ab- 
surdities.”— Dr. J. G. Holland. 


WMrnnouncements. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE OF OFFICERS AND STUDENTS of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School for 1881-2. Copies furnished free on application 
to the Secretary Western Unitarian Conference, 40 Mi n 8t., 
Chicago, or to President A. A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 


Unity SunDAY SCHOOL Lessons—SERIES IX. The Story of the — 
New Testament. By N.P. Gilman. Western Unitarian Society,40 Madi- 
son 8t., Chicago, Ill. pph. pp. 40. Single copies, 15 cts. Per dozen, $1.25. 

This will be found a timely aid in the study of the 
New Version, particularly to the older classes in the 
Sunday School. 


UnITY LEAFLET No 4. Outlines for a Study of Longfellow's and 
rit Poems. pph. pp. 11-24. Single copies, 10 cts. : Twelve copies, 

This is a schedule of studies prepared by Mr. Gannett 
and his associates of the Unity Club, of St. Paul, and 
will be found an admirable guide, either for club work 
or for private study. 


Unrry SonDaY SCHOOL Lzssons—Smnres X. “ Tulks About the Bible.” 
By Newton M. Mann. Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 40 
Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. pph. pp. 47. Single copies, 15 cta. Per 
dozen, §1.25. 

Used in connection with Mr. Mann’s admirable little 
book, “A Rational View of the Bible,” this will be 
found the simpest and most efficient help toa general 
knowledge of the character and value of the Old Testa- 
ment, yet published. 


A Rational View OF THE BIBLE. By Newton M. Mann. Paper 50cts. 


The Colegrove Book Co. have now a fall stock of this 
book on hand, with which they are prepared to fill 
orders. We trust that all orders which have been made 
heretofore, and not filled, will be renewed. Price, fifty 
cents, postage prepaid. The Colegrove Book Co., 40 
Madison Street Chicago. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Peter Dean, $3.00; Rev. C. Covell, $1.50; Rev. M. J. 
Miller, $3.00; Mrs. Dennis Murphy, $1.50; Fred. Wal- 
vord, $5.00; Mrs. H.M. Spaulding, $2.35; Mrs. E. H. His- 
cock, $1.50; R. Stuart Chase, $3.35; H. P. Grant, $1.50; 
Miss E. Pruden, .28; Miss Matilda Goddard. $1.50; Chas. 
P. Curtis, $5.00; Mrs. H. E. Stevengon, $1.50; Mrs. Jacob 
Bigelow, $1.50; 8. J. Race, $1.50; W.H. Rifenberg, $1.50; 
Geo. Stickney, $1.50; J. 8. Roper, $1.50; Geo. M. Peirce, 
$1.50; Mrs. J. W. Barber, $1.50; Mrs. L. Foster, $1.50 ; 
Dr. D. V. Dean, $1.50; C.S. Ittner, $1.50; W. A. Wood- 
ward, $1.50; J. L. Lochmund, $1.50; H. Friend, $1.50; 
E. H. Smith, $1.25; Henry Wescott, .07; Mrs. A. Ryland, 
$1.50; Mrs. Leonard, $1.00; Miss E. C. Morse, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Rev. M. J. Miller, $1.50; Mrs. Dennis Murphy, .35 ; H.O. 
Whitney, 50; Mrs. Jacob Bigelow, .50; Rev. J.C. Learned, 
$3.00; Dr. D. V. Dean, .35; Miss E. ¢. Morse, 35; Mrs. 
Annie Ryland, .35. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELERS. 


SprciaL INDUCEMENTS ARE OFFERED YOU BY THE Bur- 
LINGTON Rovrs. It will pay you to read their advertise- 
ment to be found eleewhere in this issue. 


Help thyself, and God will help thee.— Geo. Herbert. 
If goodness lead him not, yet weariness may toss him 
to my breast.—Geo. Herbert. 


The delusive idea of having a friend at court whom 
they call a redeemer, who pays all their scores, is en- 
couragement to wickedness.— Thomas Paine. 
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THE CENTURY AND ST. NICHOLAS. 


i 
THEIR RECENT GROWTH IN ENGAAND. | 


The Century Magazine may now be considered fully: 
started on its way under the new name, and, with the! 
Midwinter number, which has the new cover design 
by Elihu Vedder, the name “Scribbner’s Monthly ”’ is | 
dropped as a sub-title. Its issues, since the change ! 
was made, have been commended by the press every- ; 


where as of rare beauty and interest. The November | 
number was said by the Providence Journal to be! 
“the most able and valuable publication ever put; 
forth in magazine form,” while the Press pronounced 
it “unquestionably the most brilliant and striking. ! 
as it is the largest and most sumptuous, of any-: 
thing yet known in American or European literature.” 
The Springfield Republican called the December number, 
“for personal portraiture and biography, the richest 
single issue ever made by a magazine.” The N. Y.! 
Observer considers the January Century “an ideal num- | 
ber.” The Charleston News and Courier, when the change 
in name was made, declared that it would “be difficult 
to improve on Scribner’s, already the first and best of 
American magazines.” But the Graphic (N. Y.) recently 
said: “ Take it all in all, The Century is already a better 
magazine than Scribner's ever was,” and this is the gen- 
eral verdict. The increased excellence is not due to the 
change of name; it is only the natural growth of the 
magazine, made more conspicuous by the change. 

-With this growing excellence has come an increased 
sale. The average edition of the numbers of the last | 
two volumes of Scribner's Monthly was 120,000; the aver- 
age edition of the first four numbers of The Century is | 
nearly 133,000. In England, 20,500 copies of November 
were sold, against an average of 16,230 for the twelve: 
months preceding, and the sale of that number still con- 
tinues there as well as here. In a recent issue of the 
re Me (Scotland) Advertiser, the rapid progress made 
bv Century among the reading public of the United 
Kingdom was ascribed to “the Anglo-Saxon spirit, as 
distinguished from the purely British or the purely 
American, that pervades its es; it is much more 
American than it is British, but it is more Anglo-Saxon 
than either, and more representative of the race than 
of any of the various nationalities into which it has 
separated.” 

St. Nicholas has grown in England, from a circulation 
of 3,000 copies a year ago, to a regular circulation now of 
8,000 to 10,000 monthly. It is not often that the London 
Times goes out of its way to compliment children’s 
magazines, and American ones at that, but its issue of 
December 20, 1881, contained the following good words 
about the last bound volumes of St. Nicholas: 

“ There is an old song which sings how a certain ven- 
erable man delighted to pass the evening of his days 
in initiating bis grandchild in the exhilarating game of 
draughts, and how, so well did the lad profit by his in- 
struction, that at last ‘the old man was beaten by the 
boy.’ In looking over the two parts of St. Nicholas, this 
old. song has come back to us. Certainly the producers 
of such literature for our own boys and girls must look 
to their laurels. Both in the letterpress and the engrav- 
ings these two volumes seem to us (chong the admis- 
sion touch our vanity or our patriotism, call it by which 
name we will, something closely) above anything we 
produce in the same line. The letterpress, while con- 
taining quite as large a power of attraction for young 
fancies, is so much more idea’d, s0 much less common- 
place, altogether of a higher literary style than the aver- 
age production of our annuals of the same class. And 

e pictures are often works of real art, not only as en-. 
ravings 


but as compositions of original design.” \ 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: 


His Life, Writings and Philosophy. 
By Rev. George Willis Cooke. 


1 volume, CrOWN OER VO ::::106c ei cies ects cess eeseete QO 
WITH FINE STEEI-ENGRAVED PORTRAIT. 


An interesting and valuable critical aud analytic survey of the 
literary life of Mr. Emerson, with copious quotations and extracts 
from his writings, including many choice and characteristic passages 
not comprised in his printed works. 

“Mr. Cooke has given to this book long and faithful study, and 
some high authorities who have examined the MSS. promise it a per- 
manent place in literature.”— Unity, Chicago. 

“Tt is equally clear that Mr. Cooke's volume will have a value quite 
independent of his own biographical work in it, though this also has 
been carefully done, and will add much to the common stock ot 
kvowledge cuncerning our chief American anthor, forsuch Emersen 
is, and will soon be recognized, it he is not already.’ -- Frank B. Suan 
born, in the Springfleld Republican. 

‘He has given us an interesting biography of Mr. Emerson, touched 


| upon his personal traitsand peculiarities. told us incidents connected 


with the writing of some of his more /amous essays and poems, wid 
has brought together a large amount of matter written by Mr. Eme1- 
son, which has never found place in his published works = ‘This fert- 


| ure makes the work of especial value, as certain of the essays and 
, sermons included have been sought for in vain for many years. ’-- 


Boston Transcript. 
“Mr. Emerron’s relations with the great minds of the century are 
clearly brought out by abundant quotation and selections trom per 


‘sonal reminiscences. For the rest, the volume is rich in ineJited 


writings and speeches.”— Boston Traveier. 
Sold by booksellers, or sent, pos! paid, on receizlot price, ry 


JAMES R. OSGOOP & CO.. Poston. 


FREE BELIGIOUS INDEX. 


The Free RELIcIovs INDEX is published every Thursday, by the 
Free Religious Association, at No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston. Terms, 
three dollars per year. Ww. J. PoTTer, editor, 


THe opects of the Association are the objects of THE INDEX, 
namely: ‘To promote the practical interests of pure religion, to in- 
erease fellowship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific study 
of man’s religious nature and history;” in other words, Righteous- 
ness, Brotherhood and Truth. And it seeks these ends by the method 
of perfect Liberty of Thought. It would subject the traditional 
authority of all special religions and alleged revelations—the Chris- 
tian no less than others—to the judgment of acientific criticism and 
{mpartial reason. It would thus seek to emancipate Religion from 
bondage to ecclesiastical dogmatism and sectarianism, in order that 
the practical power of Religion may be put more effectually to the 
service cf a higher Morality and an improved Social Welfare. 


- Pibliations of the Free Religious Associaton 


Freecom and Fellowshtp in Religion. A volume of ten essays 
upon speculative and practical ee tene of religion, by D. A. Was- 
son, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson. John Welss, W. J. Potter, 
F.E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. Chadwick, T. W. Hi ginson, 

and Mre. E. D.Cheney; and extracts from addresses by Ralp! Waldo 

Emerson, Lucretia Mott, Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 

Phillips. Julia Ward Howe, and others—all given on the platform 


of the Free Religious Association. Price ( uced), $1.50. 


SUPPLIED BY 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
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UNITY. 


JUST READY. 


A GEM OFA BOOK. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT’S 
“POEM IN FOUR SERMONS,” 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE 


The first edition of this little book was sold within a few days after 
publication. The Christian Register said of it: 


“The book is a poem in four cantos. Nothing is lacking of poetry 
but the external form. Within the last few weeks, a dozen or twenty 
valumes of new poetry bave come into our hands. In all of them 
together there has not been so much of the heart of poetry, 80 much 
of the curiosa felictias, that packing of phrases with delightful and 
tanscendant meanings, in which the heart poetic reaches the acme 
Of itspower * * © 

"To imagine that we have here only a pretty book, a charming 
book, a beautiful book, would be a great mistake. We have a book 
tha: is as strong as it is beautiful, we have a book that is the best 
answer that has yet appeared to the recent allegation that the sci- 
entific spirit tends to ‘a dead materialism.’ If there is any material- 
{sm here, it is a materialism alive with God. But no book of the time 
is more completely dominated by the scientific spirit. The boldest 
radicaliam of criticism and science are implicit here at every step. 
Bat, nevertheless, it would be hard to find another book recently 
published so essentially religious.” 


Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges. Price, 50 cents. 
Cloth extra, heavy paper, full gilt, Price, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 
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J. Lu. Jonzs, Editor, 
F. L. Roserts, Assistant Editor. 


Editorial 
A W. C. Gannett, | H. M. Simmons 
Committee. | 5G Learnen, | FL. Hosmer, 
C.W. Wenpre. | J.T. SUNDERLAND. 
TERM 8: 
One COpy, Per OAT vvssssseseseceerecesessessenssssseeseeees $1.50 
Single Copies ........... Sedeiesusslesecetecswesdovsssastescosesece' es 07 


. PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY 
BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


FREE RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


Taxation of Church Prope: by James Parton. 5 cts.; ten, 
30 cts.; one hundred, #120. rae on 


The Bible and Sctence, by John Weiss. 
I Ae y of Religions, by T. W. Higginson. Enlarged 


Aye necenmontaltent, by Theodore Parker. Never before pub- 


a4 -FS os 


Public School Question, as understood by a Catholic 
American citizen (Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal Ameri- 
can citizen (F. E. Abbot) 2 ) 7 5 

How Shall We K. Sunday? An Answer in Four Parts: 
1, Gunday in the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church History. 3. Sun- 
Gay. "By Charice K Whipple, Minot), Screeee hac oe 

5 aries K. ipple, ot J. Sav: les E. 
Prait and Wm. C. Gannete ites ais 
Nos. I, III, IV, V, VI, 10 cts. each ; ten, 60 cts.; one hundred, $3. 

Reason and Revelation, by W.J. Potter. 5 cts.; ten, 30 cts.; one 
hundred, $1.50. 
Reports of Annual Conventions of Free Religious Associa- 
tion, from 1872 to 1870 tnclusiva. 10 cts. aa 
For any of the above, address “Free RELIGIOUS AS€OCIATION,” 
8 Tremont Flace, Boston, Mass. , 
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CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE YEAR. 


CAPITAL STORIES, by Susan Coot- 
iper, Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitney, Mary C. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, ? Py, a and other favorite authors. 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 


—or— : 
BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 
MBS. B. B. SUNDEELAND'S UNITY LESSONS. 


has been received by the CoLEGRovE Book Co. Those wishing copies 


please send their orders, at once, to 
THE COLEGEOVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, lll. 


EDITED BY 


Mrs. FANNY B. AMES. 
Square 12mo, 300 pages Hlegant Binding 


” PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


The COLEGROVE BOOK CO., Chicago, and 
the Publisher, GEO. ELLIS, Boston. 


WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 
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492 UNITY. | 
“UNITY” FOR 14882. 


AN ORGAN OF “FREEDOM, FELLOWSHIP AND OHARAOTHER IN RELIGION.” 


BTBOITORIAL COMMITTED. 
: J. LL. JONES, Epitor. F. L. ROBERTS, Assistant Eprtor. 
w. C. GANNETT. J. C. LEARNED. C. W. WENDTE. H. M. SIMMONS. F. L. HOSMER. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Unity was started for the purpose of representing the thoughtful and religious side of life, in the homes 
of the few people who belong to the Liberal Churches of America, and the very many people who, by virtue of 
their thoughtfulness, are compelled to live without the ministrations of any congenial church, and beyond the 
helpful fellowship secured by such church relations. With this aim in mind, the editorial committee have striven 
to secure to Uniry readers such matter as would help this somewhat limited class, rather than to amuse the many. 
In the preceding issues, it will be remembered, there appeared the following series of carefully prepared papers: 

I. Twelve Articles on the Growth of Doctrine; or the Old-New Creed. 
II. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of America out of the Pulpit. 


III. Twelve Articles on the Liberal Preachers of England out of the i ata 
IV. Twelve Double Studies (Man and Woman) on the Art of Home Making. 


These articles, while adding somewhat to the weight of the paper, have justified their publication in 

iving to Unity a permanent value to many of our readers. Arrangements have been made to continue this 

featars of the paper for 1882. With January Ist will be begun the publication of two series of papers, each 
article not to exceed a page and a half io length, viz: 


V. “THE UNITY CHURCH.” 


Being an attempt to outline our church ideals. The whole to serve as a practical guide to those interested in the 
actuaLformation of churches of the Liberal Faith. 


1. The Basis of Fellow ene: - J.C. Learned, of 8t. Louis. 7. TheSunday School, - - - F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland. 
2, The Business Constitution, - T. B, Forbush, of Detroit. 8 The Unity Club- - + J.T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 
$. Fimances, - - - - - _ OscarClute, of Iowa City. 9. Parlorand Kitchen, - - - - G.W Cutter, of Buffalo. 
4. The Pulpit, - fe Robert Collyer, New York. 10. The City Bel phulpess, - 0. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati. 
6. The Choir, J. V. Blake, of Quincy. 11. The Church Building, - ~- Jenk Li. Jones, of Chicago. 
6. 


Sacraments and Festivals, ae W. O. Gannett, of St. Paul. 


‘VI. THE WORKMAN'S CONSCIENCE. 
By Representative Workmen of To-day. 


Each writer to show, after his own fashion, the ways in which the customs, necessities and ideals of to-day 
shape, or fail to shape, or specially should be made to shape, the work done by the workmen of his own fellow- 
ship—i.e. short discussions of the conscience problems of to-day. 

The Farmer’s Conscience, - - William Ward, Algona. 7. The Lawyer's Conscience, - Judge G. W. McCrary, Keokuk. 
The Mechanic's Conscience, - - Peter Long, St. Paul. 8. The Physician's Conscience, r, H. B. Fellows, Chicago. 


The Manufacturer's Conscience, W. B. Weeden, Providence. 9. The Artist's Conscience, - - S.G. W. Benjamin, New York. 
The Merchant's Conscience, - Hon. Jos. S. Ropes, Boston. 10. The Teacher's Con science, Pres't C. W. Eliot, Harvard College. 


bh ah th gee 


The Banker's Conscience, - - Henry P. Kidder, Boston. 11. The Preacher's Conscience, E. E. Hale, D. D., Boston, Mass. 
The Railroad Man’s Conscience, - A.V.H. Carpenter, Esq., 12. The Editor's Conscience, - G. W. Curtis, Esq., New York. 
"Milwaukes: 18. The Statesman's Conscience. 


The other features 6f the paper will be carried on as heretofore, only, with your help, dear reader, better. 
Are you a Liberal? Subscribe for Unity. Have you a family? You ought to have a family paper to rep- 
resent your religious conviction. Are you a subscriber to Unity and like it? Then show it to your neighbor ; 


make a Christmas present of a year’s subscription to your friend in the “Far West,” and in every way you can 
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FOUR YEARS OLD TO-DAY. 


With this issue Unity begins its fifth year. We 
have no new proclamation or fresh promises to make. 
With an added emphasis we repeat the opinion ex- 
presed a year ago—UNITY HAS COME To sTAY. Of 
our realizations you, friends, can judge better than we. 
Of how much more we tried to do, but failed, it is not 
for you to know or for us to speak. Of our future it 
is for you to determine as much as for us. We need 
you and your friends, not merely as passive recipients, 
but also as active co-laborers. You see to your subscrip- 
tions and those of your acquaintances who do not, but 
ought to, take Unrry, and we will be able to see to it 
that you will be better rewarded for your pains by giving 
a better Unity. More anon of this matter. 


NOTES. 


Congress seems engaged of late in some earnest and 
needful work. Its war on polygamy and spurious butter 
entitles it to the thanks of all who believe in good morals 
and honest victuals. 


Brooks accepts the Congregational form in conducting 
prayers at Harvard, and thinks that the Prayer Book 
would probably be greatly appreciated, particularly now, 
when the Presbyterians are tired of their barren form, 
and are agitating the question of a liturgy. 


The Christian Register speaks of the sermon-paper 
which it advertises as worth 35 cents per pound, but adds 
that it means blank paper, which when written upon 
brings but 23 cents per pound. The real value of a 
good and ¥ell-written sermon, however, is not weighed 
by the pound, nor to be estimated in dollars and cents. 


The Christian Leader (Universalist) complains that 
“the virus of Calvinism" to some extent infects Prof 
Geo. P. Fisher's article in defence of Christianity, pub- 
lished in the North American, yet, on the whole, com- 
mends it, and in reference to its hardly orthodox view of 
Gradual Revelation, says: “Such a paper, forty years 
ago, would have led to a trial for heresy.” 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in an article in the Princeton 
Review, on “The Moral and Religious Training of 
Children,” very admirably says: “No religious truth 
must be taught as fundamental, especially as fundamental 
to morality, which can be seriously doubted or even mis- 
understood.” We fear that all our ministers and Sunday 
School teachers do not act up to this suggestion. 


A mother worthy her poet son is Mrs. Rebecca Taylor, 
mother of Bayard Taylor. She took the first prize of 
$200 for the best cocoons, at the recent Silk Culture 
Fair at Philadelphia. Her home is at Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania, and she is in her 82d year. Quaker se- 
renity and the refined tastes that go with culture are 
conducive to the green old age we all should covet. 


There is good logic as well as good sense in the fol- 
lowing editorial comment, which we find in The Living 


Church : 

The attempt to elevate the prophet above the priest lands the 
logical mind in a denial of the one perfect and all-sufficient Sacri- 
fice, and the next step Js the repudiation of the mystery of the Man- 
God. It is only by lack of courage of one’s opinions that all who 
deny the priestly and enpieee the prophetic functions do not be- 
come Unitarians. 


The University of Breslau has conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy upon T. W. Rhys Davids, as a 
recognition of the services he has rendered to the study 
of comparative religions. Mr. Davids is probably now 
the leading authority upon Byddhism. The thoughtful 
world is prepared to bestow honors upon those who are 
still under the ban of the church and are suspiciously 
marked by dogmatic Christianity. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate does not look 
with favor upon the proposition to use fifty millions of 
liquor revenue for the support of the schools. It says: 
“We prefer to base a national educational fund upon 
some industry that deserves to live forever, and not upon 
a trade that will die as men know more and grow better. 
It is a peril to associate national intelligence with that 
which debauches men, defrauds children, breaks the 
hearts of women, bribes’ legislators, and gladdens only 
the enemies of truth.” . 

F. W. Robertson said: ‘“ There is no orthodox state- 
ment of doctrine, however true in itself, which does not 
contain in its outer form a detestable falsehood.” And 
Crabbe Robinson, in reply, said: “There is no orthodox 
statement of doctrine, however false, which does not con- 
tain in its kernel a precious truth.” We like Crabbe 
Robinson's statement best. James Freeman Clarke, years 
ago, struck the only true method of studying the theology 
of the past when he wrote his “ Zruths and Errors of 
Orthodoxy ”— not “Errors and Truths.” 


The Unitarian Herald, in a lengthy editorial on Punc- 
tuality, thinks it would not be a bad plan to have a bell 
affixed to the church doors five minutes after the service 
begins, that “the sharp tinkle might advertise the tardy 
ones.” The difference between a growing and a dying 
church is found in the difference between a prompt and 
a tardy audience. Give time enough to the minister 
who habitually begins his service ten or fifteen minutes 
late, and he will drain the heartiest audience of its en- 
thusiasm and kill the most promising church. 


Insurance authorities are showing us by their statistics 
that the productive period of human life is best prior to 
the age of sixty-five ; that the financial value of the lives 
of business men usually begins to wane before the age of 
sixty, and that out of one hundred thousand only three 
reach the age of ninety-five. The art of’ prolonging life 
and of extending its period of productive and financial 
value ought to become one of the great studies of our 
thinking and progressive age. It is not a worthy am- 
bition to surrender the work of life at sixty. 


UNITY. 


The United Presbyterians have recently been taking 
the vote of their ministers and elders concerning the 
present prohibition of the use of musical instruments in 
their Sunday services. The ministers voted a repeal of 
the rule, 95 to 45, while the elders were in favor of re- 
taining the prohibition, 57 to 49. This does not look as 
though the pews were much in advance of the clergy. 
We suspect that were it possible to measure the forward- 
ness of the pews in other denominations we would find 
that they have not so much to teach their ministers as 
might be supposed from their current speech. 


A ritualistic clergyman has recently delivered himself 
of this utterance in a Boston pulpit : “ There is no crime 
which a man can commit which justifies his wife in leav- 
ing him. It is her duty to subject herself to him always, 
and no crime that he can commit can justify her lack of 
obedience!” In relation to this, Rev. E. A. Horton 
says: “ Here is a declaration as boldly unjust and tyran- 
nical’ as any that ever afflicted human welfare ; broached 
in the pulpit, endorsed by silent followers, and promul- 
gated to the public in this year of grace. The watch- 
word of such a barbaric utterance, however veiled in 
Christian phraseology, is subordination ; and its results, 
mental and moral slavery.” 


Miss Alice C. Fletcher, whose interest in American 
antiquities is well known, has been spending several 
months among the Omahas and other tribes of West- 
ern Indians, for the purpose of becoming better ac- 
quainted with their traditions. She writes tothe Woman’s 
Journal of February 11th of an interesting visit to Sit- 
ting Bull. This fallen chief was moved by her womanly 
heart to make a tender plea for the women of his tribe. 
He says: 

You are a woman. You have come to me as a friend. Pity my 
women. We men owe what we have tothem. They have worked 
for us. They are good; they are faithful; but in the new life their 


work is taken away. For my men I see a future; for my women 1 
can see nothing. Pity them; help them, if you can. 


Miss Fletcher discovers the hope for Indian women in 
that word that contains so much of the hope of all the 
suffering and laboring classes—co-opcration. 


The editor of the Jndex, in a recent number, thus 
aptly states a truth which many of our would-be practi- 
cal philanthropists are in danger of forgetting : 


However strongly the conduct-side of life ought to be urged. it 
may also be maintained, and with equal truth, that behind this 
conduct-side there must be a solid, substantial thought-side to give 
the conduct-side Jegitimacy. 


It is possible that those who are working away at the 
subtle life problems of to-day, trying to harmonize the 
intuitions of the heart with the tuitions of the head, 
j seeking to unite the prophetic hopes and trust of the 
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Orient with the confident science of the Occident, are 
doing quite as much for poor, suffering humanity as 
their critics, who bend all their energies to the work of 
training fingers, alleviating physical wants, and circum- 
scribing the ideals of the soul and the yearnings of the 
heart within the narrow bounds of the known and 
available. 


We are sorry to find an Eastern exchange, for whom 
we have much respect, contributing to a sectional pre- 
judice that ought to be discouraged between East and 
West. It deals in the Boston cant about “ Western 
bluster” and “ Western windmills.” We have our share 
of erratics in the West, but our most confirmed subjects 
gravitate eastward in order to find their permanent con- 
stitaency. There is, alas! too much noise, éoarseness, 
and brag in the world, but these are not the peculiar 
characteristics of any one section; and while there is so 
much grievous slavery still in our midst, religious, politi- 
cal and social, it ill becomes any lover of freedom to 
cast reproaches upon those who, in the face of immense 
difficulties and in defiance to numberless seductions to 
stand and speak for the conventional commonplaces of 
superstition, are still trying to hold up and carry forward 
the banner of Liberty, East or West. 


The traditions which cluster around the life of a great 
university, if collected, would furnish material for a 
voluminous and inspiring volume. It is a work, we 
believe, which has not yet been undertaken by any one. 
The following story is told in Michigan University, and 
carries with it a lesson often needed by the liberal 
preacher : 

In the year 1854, Prof. Francis Brunnow came from 
Leipsic to Ann Arbor, to fill the chair of astronomy and 
to act as Director of the Observatory. He was a 
thorough scholar, the author of a valuable work on 
Spherical Astronomy, and a man whose services were 
highly esteemed in the scientific world ; yet, for a time, 
he lectured to one student only. Later in life, Prof. 
Brunnow was accustomed to call these lectures the most 
important he ever delivered, since his solitary listener 
was James C. Watson, afterwards America’s distinguished 
astronomer. 


The Christian Register of the 16th ult. gives several 
bright “ brevities” to our editorial on the “ Unitarian 
Year-Book for 1882,” in our issue of February 1. We 
do not propose to reply in the playful spirit in which 
we are challenged, as moral currency is already too 
much depreciated by this kind of journalism. We did not 
need to be reminded by the Register that the names of 
some of the brethren were omitted by their own request ; 
nor is it necessary for us to remind the editor of the Regis- 
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ter that this request was made because it was the most 
effective way left them to protest against a ruling which 
they deemed more narrow and dogmatic than was justified 
by the Unitarian name. The issue isa plain one. The Unita- 
rian Association, a corporation of individuals, has un- 
dertaken to circumscribe the Unitarian fellowship within 
certain theological limits represented by the word “ Chris- 
tian,” and have proceeded to compile their list of Unita- 
rian ministers on this basis, while a large number of those 
who represent the Unitarian ministry and laity are pro- 
foundly interested in the effort of making the word and 
the movement co-extensi¥e with all noble, constructive 
and non-creedal workers in the domain of religion. We 
maintain that the word “ Unitarian” is broader than the 
word “Christian,” dogmatically interpreted, for it ex- 
isted before Jesus was born, and now has representatives 
among those who are not within the stream of Christian 
inheritance, and it represents a phase of religion whose 
foundations lie deeper than any one historic or personal 
leader. We maintain, what the Register parenthetically 
admits, that the A. U. A. is “ not synonomous with the 
Unitarian body,” and that the list of ministers, as com- 
piled by its officials, is not a just exhibit of the Unitarian 
ministry in America. We seek candid consideration of 
this problem, and respectfully suggest to our co-worker, 
the Register, that this matter cannot be disposed of by 
flippant brevities. Neither jokes nor sneers are in order 
where honest men honorably differ upon dignified ques- 
tions. 


UNITY CHURCH AND MR. MILN. 


Our sympathies go out to the earnest and noble men 
and women who constitute Unity Church of this city, 
who are once more bereaved by the loss of a pastor whom 
many of them had learned to love, though his settlement 
lasted but little over a year; and we protest against the 
charges of bigotry and narrowness made against this 
society in some quarters because it so promptly dispensed 
with the services of Mr. Miln when it discovered that 
he had abandoned some of the ideas and practices dear 
to so many of its members. Pews have rights which 
preachers are bound to respect. A man may believe in 
absolute freedom of thought and the widest hospitality 
of spirit, and yet consistently insist on his right to give 
his presence, time and money to’ such ideas as are to 
him most helpful and secm to him most fertile in good 
results to others. This society holds in trust twenty 
years of history and over $200,000 of property, much of 
it given for religious purposes by non-resident Unitari- 
ans, and it was bound to be true to this trust as well as 
to its dominant conviction; and it was justified in under- 
taking to exercise this right and to discharge this duty, 
without undertaking to formulate a theology for itself 
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or for the religious body with which it has been identi- 
fied from its inception. If Unity Church is blame- 
worthy at all, it is for the hasty way in which it 
surrendered so large a trust to a pastor selected neces- 
sarily upon superficial oratorical powers displayed in the 
pulpit, without due consideration of the other and more 
necessary qualifications experience, scholarship and 
practical efficiency in the liberal work, without which 
the trust could not be justly administered. To charm 
an audience, fill the pews and pay the bills are desirable; 
but these do not represent the extent of the whole re- 
sponsibility which a church such as Unity owes to itself, 
to the city in which it is placed, and the cause of religion 
to which it is pledged. 

‘We have no theological stones to throw at Mr. Miln. 
We await with fraternal anxiety the final outworking of 
his mind. Any one grappling with these profound prob- 
lems in a sincere fashion challenges the sympathy of 
every lover of truth. If his quest should result in some 
unique doctrines, or absence of doctrines, we hope he 
may find.an opportunity to test their ethical value and 
to try their character-building qualities; only he must 
woo a constituency rather than capture one; and if his 
old friends do not care to change their opinions as swiftly 
as he does, let naught be set down in malice against them. 
We think that every scholar will discover unquestionable 
evidence of haste and philosophic crudities in his recent 
utterances. There are indications that he has failed to 
take Mrs. Browning’s excellent advice: “To correct his 
physics with a larger metaphysics.” He is open to the 
suspicion of having failed in the office of a teacher, by 
neglecting the slow caution and painstaking deliberation 
which characterizes the true instructor. We think he 
partook also of the rashness which we attribute to the 
church, in “trying to change front in the presence.of the 
enemy,’ —1. ¢., in undertaking to administer so large a 
trust as a great metropolitan pulpit while in that transi- 
tional state of mind where the planks in one platform 
had already broken and his feet were not planted on any 
other. We believe, further, that had he given the matter 
the deliberate thought which it deserved, he would have 
discovered that the truer frankness would require the 
delivery of the ‘‘ three sermons” before, rather than after, 
the withdrawal of his resignation. This would unques- 
tionably have spared him and the parish the pain and 
the notoriety of the contested meeting and the forced 
withdrawal. It is easy to exaggerate the significance of 
this passing event, which touches vitally only the parties 
directly concerned. In working out this problem there 
necessarily enters many personal elements which it is be- 
yond the power and the right of the outside world to 
know about. 

We hope that the case of Bro. Miln may prove a! 
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warning to other young ministers who are compelled to 
leave the too narrow enclosures of an inherited faith for 
the larger fields of Liberal religion. May they be taught 
by it to take the advice of the ancient king—“ to tarry 
at some obscure Jericho until their beards be grown.” 
Churches will also learn greater caution and wisdom in 
the selection of their pastors, and having selected them, 
they will doubtless exercise all the greater patience, the 
broader sympathy and the more out-spoken candor in 
their treatment of them for this experience of Unity 
Church and Mr. Miln. 


RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY. 

Nothing is more interesting in the history of litera- 
ture, or in the history of religion, than the giving of 
the Bible to the common people to be read in their own 
language. Whether we take the translation of Ulfilas, 
or Wickliffe, or Luther, it was an event of the greatest 
importance to civilization. Green gives a vivid picture 
of the great change that passed over England, in those 
days ‘when Bishop Bonner set up the first six Bibles 
in St. Paul’s.” ‘ England became the people of a 
book, and that book was the Bible.” “No history, no 
romance, no poetry, save the little known verse of 
Chaucer, existed for any practical purpose in the Eng- 
lish tongue when the Bible was ordered to be set up in 
churches. Sunday after Sunday, day after day, the 
crowds that gathered around Bonner's Bibles in the 
nave of St. Paul's, or the family group that hung on the 
words of the Geneva Bible in the devotional exercises 
at home, were leavened with a new literature. Legends 
and annals, war-song and psalm, state-rolls and bio- 
graphies, the mighty voices of prophets, the parables 
of evangelists, stories of mission journeys, of perils 
by the sea and among the heathen, philosophic argu- 
ment, apocalyptic visions, all were flung broad- 
cast over minds unoccupied for the most part by 
any rival learning. The disclosure of the stores of 
Greek literature had wrought the revolution of the 
Renaissance. The disclosure of the older mass of 
Hebrew literature wrought the revolution of the Refor- 
mation.” ‘The power of the book over the mass of 
Englishmen showed itself in a thousand superficial ways, 
and in none more conspicuously than in the influence it 
exerted on ordinary speech.” : 

A whole literature full of power and genius, hitherto 
sealed in dead languages, guarded by the priest from the 
sight of vulgar minds, was now thrown open. It was 
approached at first with grateful awe; it was tasted with 
passionate delight ; it soon became the daily food. The 
language of scripture became curiously interwoven into 
ordinary speech, and this will account for that “strange 
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mosaic of Biblical words and phrases which colored 
English talk two hundred years ago.” 

By and by this free and joyous use of scripture phrase- 
ology began to harden into a formalism. The bold, 
warm imagery of the orient was stiffened with cold logic, 
and made to stand for definite but disputed doctrines. 
Served in this way, the taste for Bible texts declined. 
By unreasoning fanatics they were all the more insisted 
upon ; and by the time of Cromwell and the Cove- 
nanters, the adoption of the Bible dialect was made the 
test of character at home, promotion in the state, and 
salvation hereafter. Many changed their names because 
they were heathenish, and gave to their children only 
Bible names—preferring those of the Old Testament- 
All the names of the scripture genealogies, it was said, 
wight be found in Cromwell's army. A jury of Sussex 
contained such names as these: Accepted; Redeemed, 
Faint Not, God-Reward, Called, Kill Sin, Be Faithful, 
Weep Not, and Fight the Good Fight of Faith. A session 
of Parliament was named after that pious London leather 
dealer, Pratse-God Barbone. A conference at White- 
hall proposed that the Mosaic law should be established 
as the sole system of English jurisprudence. English- 
men, it was claimed, were “the Lord’s people.” The 
nation was simply to carry out his will. The army was 
to be filled with “saints "—with praying men; and none 
but the “godly ” were to sit in Parliament. The Bible 
was kept on the table of the House of Commons, and 
many of its ceremonial prohibitions became the law 
of the land. 

Of the Puritan of this period, Macaulay said, “ He 
employed, on every occasion, the imagery and style of 
scripture. Hebraisms violently introduced into English 
languaye, and metaphors borrowed from the boldest lyric 
pectry of a remote age and country, and applied to the 
common concerns of English life, were the most. strik- 
ing peculiarities of this cant, which moved, not without 
cauxe, the derision both of prelatists and libertines.” 
Hypocrisy and corruption never throve more vigorously 
under any system. And the story of the inevitable re- 
action reveals one of the saddest pictures of English life. 

Two very distinct echoes of this far-off period are 
heard in our day. One, in the controversy over the 
Bible in the public schools. The other, in the attempt 
to make a theological instrument of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I. The Bible might have remained undisturbed in 
the schdol-room, but for the abuses of it. From an 
educational point of view, it can be thought of only as a 
misfortune that such a treasury of ancient literature, 
available in such a “well of English undefiled” (to 
speak comparatively), should find no place or recogni- 
tion in a course of popular education. Yet the evil of 
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retaining it from a religious point of view has seemed 

to be vastly greater than any benefit to be derived from 

its use. Wanatical men would force it upon the schools, 

would force the reading of it against the scruples of 
parents and children; yea, would even force it to teach 

doctrines obnoxious to every intelligent mind. Set up 

as a fetish, made a symbol of the narrowest sectarianism, 

the ceremony of reading it raised to the virtue of a sacra- 

ment or an act of worship, and made compulsory, every 
instinct of rational liberty is aroused. Protestation is 

quickly made. Prejudices spring up agaihst the book 
itself. It becomes the symbol of superstition, oppression, 
unreason. There is every temptation to attack, and if 
possible to destroy it or cover it with disrepute. Men 
will not be instructed in its phrases, or use them except 
in contempt. With many, all that goes by the name of 
religion is associated with the Bible, and goes overboard 
with it. And so as this choice library of divine morality 
and religious genius, bound in one volume, has been s0 
perverted by bigots that it has become a sort of red-rag of 
provocation in every community, thinking men are more 
than reconciled to its withdrawal from the teacher's desk. 
Some day it will go back again. Never as supernatural 
revelation; but as the classical literature of the Hebrew 
race. Never by the intriguing or compulsion of profes- 
sors of religion; but by the invitation and welcome of 
large-minded educators. 

II. With a large class the fecling is that we have 
widely departed from the traditions of the fathers. Not 
only are the children in our public schools growing up 
without any familiarity with the religious phraseology 
prevalent some generations ago, but men are ceasing 
from the use of Bible language.. Christian texts are no 
longer heard in common conversation, or in the serious 
discussion at the affairs of state. The Supreme Being 
is less and less recognized. -Jesus is not sufficiently 
mentioned or honored. And with this class the omission 
of the name, or title, or exact phraseology, is neglect of 
all; is irreligion, is atheism is perdition. It is maintained 
that we are a Christian nation; or if not, yo much the 
worse for us,—we ought to be. The constitution of this 
government is plainly defective in not declaring this 
fact and putting our religious faith beyond gainsay or 
doubt before the world. Corruption, disaster and ruin 
await us, unless the secular terms of our national charter 
are exchanged for or supplemented by phrases from the 
Hebrew scriptures. 

“ The National Reform Association,” a large body of 
eminently pious people, has for several years been agitat- 
ing this question. Among its members are those who 
would exclude all modern hymns from the services of 
the church ; who think that the only fit and permissible 
hymn book is the psalms of David; who feel that we 
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have in the Bible the etérnally fixed language of relig- 
ion, the only acceptable phraseology in which to worship 
God . 


Far from commending the wisdom and far-sightedness 
of the founders of our republic and the authors of our 
constitution, they complain of their blindness in not 
clothing its principles in the solemn style of the pulpit 
and the word of God. They would have the secular 
language of the constitution translated into a symbolic 
and sacred speech. Now, the language is so broad 
and universal that we might be taken for a Jewish, a 
Mohammedan, a Buddhist, or a heathen nation, as quick- 
ly as for a Christian nation. Any of these religions 
might take shelter under it, with nothing to offend 
their convictions. This must not be. We must em- 
phasize the fact that we are a Christian nation, and kecp 
it before the people. And the place to make this em- 
phasis most effectual and telling is in the national consti- 
tution. They do not wish to change the principles of 
justice and right therein embodied. They avow that 
they seek no union of church and state. But they in- 
sist that being Christian the nation must declare it. The 
Christian believes in God ; therefore it must go into the 
constitution. He believes in the Bible; he must state 
that in the constitution. He believes in salvation 
through Christ,—that must go in, too. As a resolution 
passed by that body reads, the nation must make “an 
explicit acknowledgement in its written constitution of 
its relations to God as the author of its existence, to 
Christ as its ruler, and to the Bible as of supreme 
authority.” 

But this three-fold declaration of its faith “in God, 
in revelation and redemption,” is not all. The oath 
of office taken by the President bears no reference to 
God. This is to be changed, and properly phrased. 
The treaties with foreign nations state their principles 
without being clothed in Christian symbolism. We are 
tg@ make an impression on the Pagan world by our 
Christian dialect. As it was stated at a convention of 
this body: ‘“ We want it understood that the sacred 
scriptures are a part of the common law of the United 
States ;” and further, concerning our observance of 
Sunday : “ We intend to insist upon it that the Christ- 
ian Sabbath shall be a general law in the land.” 

These reactionists would, if they could, bring back in 
compulsory way the obsolete customs of Puritanism— 
of that later Puritanism of dry husks or gone to seed 
in formalism. They would make legal that which is of 
no value—yea, which is deadly poison, unless it be spon- 
taneous. You can fancy how strangely now our laws 
would sound reconstructed after their manner; like 
some of the commands of Exodus or Deuteronomy— 
introduced and concluded, perhaps, by some ascription 
to the triune Deity. 


Without doubt, the whole Constitution, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence besides, might be translated into 
Christian biblical or theological language. But the 
spirit of the age does not set strongly in that direc- 
tion. And judged by reason and common sense, judged 
by all the broadening influences and sympathies of 
civilization, it was not folly in the original framers of 
these articles that they chose as the language in which 
to write them words which all men may use and agree 
to, whatever their nation or their faith ; words little 
suggestive of Phariseeism or polemics, of superstition or 
penance ; but words very direct and clear, and very holy 


and precious in the sight of justice and of freedom. 
J.C. L. 


The most alarming feature of our situation is the fact 
that so many citizens of high character and solid judg- 
ment pay but little attention to the sources of political 

ower, to the selection of those who shall make their 
aws. Theclergy, the faculties of colleges, and many of 
the leading business men of the community, never at- 
tend the township caucus, the city primaries, or the 
county conventions; but they allow the less intelligent 
and the more selfish and corrupt members of the com- 
munity to make the slates and “run the machine” of 
politics. They wait until the machine has done its 
work, and then, in surprise and horror at the ignorance 
and corruption in public oflice, sigh for the return of 
that mythical pari called the “better and purer days 
of the Republic.”—Garfleld. 


Gonfribufed QWrticles. 


SPIRIT OF A GREAT CONTROL. 


ELLA WHEELER. 


Tune—“ Jesus, Lover of my Soul.” 


Spirit of a great control, 
Gird me with thy strength and might, 
Essence of the over-soul, 

Fill me, thrill me, with new light; 
Though the waves of sorrow beat 
Wildly at my very feet; 

Though the night and storm are near, 
Teach me that I need not fear. 


Though the clouds obscure the sky 
When the tempest sweeps the lands, 
Still about, below, on high, 
God’s great solar system stands ; 
Never yet a star went out— 
What have I to fear or doubt; 
I, a part of this great whole, 
Governed by the over-soul. 


Like the grand Eternal hills, 
Like the rock that fronts the wave, 
Let me meet all earthly ills 
With a fearless heart and brave ; 
Like the fields that drink the rain, 
Let me welcome floods of pain, 
Till in strength I grow to be 
Worthy of a source like thee. 
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THE STAIR OF STARS. 


MBS, M. 8. SAVAGE, 


T had a shining vision sheathed, 
Like Jacob’s, in a dream, 


And all men’s living thoughts were breathed 


Forth into stars, whose gleam 
Climbed up the darkness as a stair 
That lost itself on high. 


Entranced, my heart implored me there 


To mount th’ illumined sky. 


When lo, a hundred little cares 
Came plucking at my sleeve, 
Each begging alms. No duty wears 
Its glory when we grieve. 
And these so pitiful and poor 
Did chain my feet and bind 
The rising impulse to be more 
And better for my kind. 


Alas! I could not find the way, 
Howe’er I strove to pass, 

And ab. Bir this long array 
Of wretched, thwarting mass. 

So my dead soul did weep and make 
A rosary of tears. 

I did my penance in the wake 
Of dull and barren years. 


I seemed alone: but as I turned 
The stair of stars yet grew 


Heavenward, and my groping spirit yearned 


To seek the light anew. 


A high resolve strengthened and nerved 


My arms to lift and bear 


Straight on my way, uncurst, unswerved, 


The plaining waifs of care. 


What matter to be last and least, 
If only toiling still 

Along the stair that had not ceased 
To rest upon the hill 

And reach to heaven? I set my face 
Toward the zenith, where 

My eye could pierce the edge of space, 
And see the vision fair. 


And lo! The beggarly attire 
From lowest duties fall. 

In strange disguise the holy fire 
Of heaven seemed to dwell 

In their calm eyes; and by and by 
I glimpses caught of wings, 

And felt that even I could fly 
Upwards to better things. 


The vision had fulfilled its part ; 
The truth it did disclose, 

Accepted came into my heart. 
New energies arose 

To crown my life with buds of hope, 
And serve it day by day. 

For aye its truth remains, to cope 
With shadows of dismay. 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


BY REPRESENTATIVE WORKMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Vv. 
THE RAILROAD MAN’S CONSCIENCE. 
A. V. H. CARPENTER. 


“Fach writer to show, after hisown fashion, the ways in which 
the customs, necessities and ideals of to-day shape, or fail to shape, 
or specially should be made to shape, the work done by the work- 
men of his own fellowship,” 


The foregoing, fom the manifesto of the editorial 
committee of the journal flying the flag of Uniry, evi- 
dently means business, and that the man of that 
paper desire to get into the sympathies and hold com- 
munion with men in the great marts of life. The recog- 
nition of the fact that railroad men have consciences is a 
step forward in the right direction, in these days of 
progress ; for it has been generally thrown in their faces 
that, being the servants of soulless corporations, they 
possessed not much worth saving, yet of consequence 
enough to damn, by every hair-brained noodle in the 
land. 

This may be deemed an auspicious augury for an era 
of better understanding between the forces of life in the 
great realm of industry; may it be prophetic of a time 
when the main strife between all industrial factors, 
whether of brain, brawn, or capital, shall be the emula- 
tion as to which can best do and best agree. It isa 
grand theme, and one in which redundant or robust ver- 
biage cannot make up for a paucity of ideas, hence the 
reluctance of the writer to undertake a treatise upon the 
grave questions involved. To deal properly with such 
a subject one needs a mind well stored with facts avail- 
able at command, and a clear conception of their logic, 
together with the opportunity to proceed without let or 
hindrance from the hurry and worry of affairs. Pre- 
faces, however, don’t help on the movement of the 
theme. 

The lexicographic definitions of CONSCIENCE are sup- 
posed to be sufficiently familiar to your readers not to 
need reproduction herein: for the purpose of concise- 
ness in handling they are summed up and set forth in 
the term ‘“‘God-like,” or the divine side of humanity, 
and this paper is addressed only to those who believe in 
both a divine side of humanity and a human side of di- 
vinity, without which belief, well grounded in conscious- 
ness, conscience is of no more account to a man than a 
“tale told by an idiot.” Another premise may be here 
specified: The Divinity referred to isa BEING, not an 
idea; and ONE capable of managing the affairs of the 
universe without coming to a deadlock. ONE who holds 
his children responsible up to the full measure of their 
opportunities; not being so good as to be good for 
nothing, but the artificers of their own fortunes against 
all obstacles, not involving moral obliquity in overcom- 
ing. . 
The conscience meant herein is that attribute which 
constitutes the marked distinction between manhood and 
animalhood,—that quality of which the TRUE MAN has 
the monopoly ; something demanding more of the pos- 
sessor thereof than that he shall be a thoroughbred, men- 
tally and physically ; that which so shapes his ends as 
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to make life, for him, more than a “ Fool’s Errand.” 
A monitor, performing the functions of the governor 
valve in an engine, indicating infallibly when he carries 
steam enough for his capacity, showing thereby the 
“dead line” between the higher and lower nature of 
mankind. Like the other qualities of manhood, con- 
science is susceptible of culture and stimulation. Man 
being thus endowed with a Triune nature—physical, 
mental and moral—is a potential factor and responsible 
agent in establishing the customs, creating the necessi- 
ties, and inspiring the ideals, not only of his own time, 
but of all time ; for, though he departs from the theater 
of their enactment, they remain to jnfluence all subse- 
quent generations—the exponents of civilization. 

The railway system, being an important part of the 
life of the world, is amenable to the rules and regula- 
tions thereof, and entitled to all the privileges of its co- 
ordinate industries. Conscience is as much the ought, 
can and must of the railway man as of his fellow in any 
equivalent grade, and no more. The time is coming,— 
and all angels and good men should pray for its speedy 
advent,—when a representative of this grand factor of 
the world’s greatness shall be considered as having rights 
which are entitled to respect, whoever is the “ party of 
the other part.” : 

Railroads, and those connected therewith in any capa- 
city, should be held to a degree of responsibility for all 
things pertaining thereto, commensurate with their pos- 


sibilities as the most powerful and cosmopolitan of |- 


human industries ; but while held to such rigid account- 
ability they should also have the benefit of all extenuat- 
ing circumstagces—the provocations and temptations 
besetting them being on a scale with the magnitude of 
their enterprise. 

That man of the people—=Scotia’s Burns, but the 
world’s immortal Bard—has left no more just or beau- 
tiful thought than that contained in the words— like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver”—of this sublime 
stanza : 


“Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 
He knows each chord—its various tone, 
spring—its various bias; 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.’’ 


Who can gainsay the divinity of such an inspiration ? 
and if ordinary lives are entitled to such leniency of con- 
struction of their acts and motives, why not the life of 
the railroad man, in which every day’s incidents and 
cares are fraught with such intensity in comparison with 
other lives ? 

How many people bear in mind the scope of the term 
“ Workmen of his own fellowship,” when applied to 
railway service? Let the hyper-critics inspect the pay- 
rolls and working-tools of the heterogeneous mass of 
workmen passing under the general appellative, “ Rail- 
road men,” and then see where he will find another such 
aggregation of divers elements. The inspection will re- 
veal over thirty distinct divisions of the necessary indus- 

. tries of the world—even if railways never had existed— 
represented in force in the various departments; while 
the multitude of those whose honestly acquired savings 
are invested in the securities, representing the value of 
the property and the labor of brain and brawn through 
which the various materials were converted into forms 
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adapted to the service requisite from each, is so im- 
mense and representative of such a vast range of human 
employments as to command the wholesome respect, if 
not reverential tribute of regard, of every soul capable 
of appreciating a grand beneficence, whether of human 
or divine manifestation. The man who employs his cap- 
ital where it will afford remunerative employment for 
the brain and muscle of hosts of people who otherwise 
would have no occupation of a useful character, or, at 
best, a precarious one, is a benefactor of the race. How 
many hundreds of thousands of good people are thus 
provided with bountiful subsistence,—compelled to be 
good citizens and augmenters of national wealth and 
strength,—and become thus a great moral power, who, 
else, were like Falstaff’s ragamuffins, only fit to be 
“food for powder.” What if the owners and operatives 
are not all saints, they are serving humanity well in 
spite of themselves; and those who would inveigh 
against them would “look a gift-horse in the mouth,’ 

and are fit subjects to be ground by the “shent per 
shent” class who make their money a shaving agent in- 
stead of a diffuser of prosperity. This is the industry, 
and of such materials are the constituents thereof, now 
“under fire,” directed by the reverend, and grave gen- 
tleman, planners of this symposium, who expound great 
truths,—or think so, at least,—on Sundays, and invent 
casuistic conundrums for others to generate ideas for 
their use in the solution, on week days. 


There is no affectation in the declaration of diffidence 
with which the writer undertakes this job. It is a task 
which might tax an expert to his limit to determine, 
approximately how much the “customs, necessities and 
ideals of to-day” influence the work done by the im- 
mense confederation which constitutes the fellowship of 
this magnificently proportioned and grandly executed 
industry. The “customs” and “ideals” of the out- 
side world do create a necessity on the part of the 
owners and operatives of railways—similar to that which 
may be supposed to be experienced by the oyster, were 
he a perceptive and belligerent creature, when he sees 
the knife about to be applied, or feels its incisive touch, 
for the purpose of opening his castle and dedicating him 
to the use of the gourmand—for from the time of the ad- 
vent of railways in the United States it has been the 
persistent effort of most of the demagogues and tramps 
therein to use them as the oyster men do the the oyster. 
If these were the only classes thus addicted it might be 
endured ; but when people of reputable social, commer- 
cial and religious standing consider it a “right smart 
thing,” and one to be told with satisfaction to “get the 
better of a railroad,” “by hook or by crook,” it isa 
poor commentary on the ethics of that sort of respecta- 
bility, to say the least. No one expects anything of 
“ crooks” or “cranks” but that they will get something 
for nothing at every possible chance. Yet the main 
difference between them and those who put on respect- 
able airs, but victimize railroads, is that the crooks and 
tramps are indiscriminate in their plundering, while the 
others make railroads their specialty, and turn up their 
noses with holy (?) horror if it is intimated that it is 
the deed of robbery, not the subject, which makes it rob- 
bery. 

‘to such extent do the self-styled ‘ anti-monopolists,” 
with their allies, the socialists and communists, carry 
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their practices, that were the managers of railways to lit- 
erally obey the injunction to “ resist not evil,” they would 
soon have no railroads to manage. Self-preservation is 
a justification for vigorous defensive operations ; and if 
any class under heaven ever had reason to put itself on 
a “war footing” it is the personnel of the railway ser- 
vice. There is no record of there being any such classes, 
by name, in the time of the author of the “ Golden 
Rule;’” but those who accomplished the same ends came 
to grief at the hands of that divine personage, so far as 
denunciation was concerned, for he made no bones of 
denouncing those who, for a pretense, made “ long pray- 
ers to be seen of men,” and then robbed widows and or- 
phans, even as the despoilers of railroads to-day rob the 
innocent, distressed and helpless whose all is vested in 
the stocks or bonds of these omniferent institutions ; and 
were he again on earth he would, no doubt, make it warm 
for these latter-day “Scribes and Pharisees—hypocrites.” 
Unquestionably the “ customs, necessities and ideals” of 
any age are potential factors in shaping the work of any 
industry. Whether this line of industry is abreast of these 
agencies, or whether they have kept pace with it, is a 
question of fact in respect of which the proofs are con- 
flicting, as yet. There is no room for doubt but that the 
“ customs” and “ideals” which obtain in the commu- 
nity, with respect to railways and railway men, impose a 
disagreeable necessity on them of being always ready for 
open or insidious attack, which naturally causes crudity 
in their. work, and probably incites animosity which cul- 
minates in abuse. The natural tendency of great bene- 
ficent enterprises,—industries in particular,—is to create 
a mutuality of good fellowship, unity and concord be- 
tween those engaged therein and those participating in 
their beneficial results. Railroads seem to be the sole 
exceptions to that rule; they are subjected to constant 
jestling by such a large proportion of the community that 
it would sometimes seem as if the whole crookedness 
and cussedness of the land were consolidated and con- 
centrated in their front to oppose their progress and in- 
terdict their prosperity. There is nothing about arms 
of a refining nature; and as railroad men have to go 
armed cap-a-pie in the respects set forth, it is not 
matter of wonder to the experienced that they are not 
at all times as “ childlike and bland” as a saint, or that 
they learn to imitate the examples constantly before 
them, both in retort against those from whom the provo- 
cation proceeds and in their intercourse with each other. 
It is a proverb that “ Error will make the circuit of half 
the earth while Truth is getting on his boots ;” as true 
is it that bad examples will infect in the same ratio as 
to good examples’ prophylactic influence. 

History bears record of only ONE PERSON who was 
“tempted in all points as we are, yet without sin, ’—and 
he was not a railroad man, nor a denouncer of rail- 
roads. 

So far, this is a paper of “ generalities "—not “ glit- 
tering” ones, either. The limit of 1,500 words assigned to 
the treatises on the general theme of the “ Working- 
man’s Conscience,’ while possibly ample as to most 
of the titles enumerated, is altogether too cramped for 
entering into the details of this; enough has been said, 
perhaps, to give direction to thought—in profitable 
waye—for those who desire to pursue the inquiry with 
the purpose of arriving at the real merits of the case. 


There is no valid reason for conscience being permitted 
to slumber at her post, or take a furlough ; but until 
men are remodeled with different constitutions and tem- 
peraments, their CONSCIENCES will be influenced or con 
trolled by their environment and the “ customs, neces- 
sities and ideals” of those with whom they have to deal 


constantly. All remember the aphorism— 
“ Vice is a monster of such horrid mien, 
That to be hated needs but be seen ; 
But seen too oft,—Alas !” etc. 


It is unnecessary to complete the quotation. 
is not a pessimist, notwithstanding having been over 
thirty years in active railway service, and having 
ample opportunities of studying human villiany in all 
its phases, as manifested by men of all grades in life, 
when a railroad was the party of the other part; his 
experience prevents his being an enthusiastic optimist. 

It would prove an interesting theme for some one 
with requisite capacity, and outside the harness of duty— 
one who needs not to delve daily to keep the wolf at a 
respectful distance from his cabin—to take this matter 
up untrammeled by limitation of space, handling each 
proposition in detail, from premise to sequel. 
logically how far conscience, or the other influences, pre- 
vail over the work of the vast conglomerate of humanity 
denominated “railroad men,” because of association with 
the service—however temporarily—having no reference 
to the skill possessed or sympathy enlisted in the wel- 
fare of the enterprise—men with whom, as yet, there is 
not that degree of homogeniality which is requisite to 
found a theory on as to what they would do or not do in 
a great emergency, where there might be a conflict be- 
tween the dictates of a just conscience and a seeming 
expediency. A century or so hence it will not be as 
difficult to define just what a thoroughbred railroad man 
—‘to the manor born,” as it were—is, and how far the 
morale of the service will hold him should there be a 
conflict between it and his duty asa citizen. The prob- 
abilities are that the genuine railroad man will be one of 
the most loyal of citizens, and the most conscientious 
respecter of the rights of his fellow men in all the rela- 
tions of life; for true railway interest cannot afford to 
be otherwise ; for there is no human institution so com- 
pletely at the mercy of the body politic, and so depend- 
ant on the good will of the great public, and the value 
of whose property so much depends on the maintenance 
of wholesome laws and the complete and absolute preser- 
vation of good order in the State and Nation. Men are 
governed measurably by their interests in maintaining 
any particular form of government, and the form of the 
government of the United States has the sanction of a 
century's experience that it is the best form on earth for 
the development of all material interests. Enough of 
this, however. It can be safely assumed that the railway 
and the railway man of the future will be the strongest 
reliance of society and government for their integrity ; 
for no industry has as much at stake in the preservation 
of all that is valuable in the American system, from 
center to circumference, foundation to dome. And 
no institution can and will do as much toward adjusting 
the proper relations between labor and capital—because 
of the amount involved, and of the vital interest of each 
in the prosperity of the other. 

This is what the writer has to say on the subject—but 
it is simply as a prologue to the THEME. When all 
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conditions of men become adjusted to their places and 
acquainted with each other, if the railroad man’s con- 
science does not quote at par with the highest grade, the 
writer will agree to be reckoned like the prophets of old, 
who “ were without honor in their own country,” and is 
eontent to rest his case there. 


DUTY. 


What are our duties toward God, and what is their order of precedence 
compared with our other duties? 


M. B.C. TRUE. 


In its material sense, the word duty comes to us direct- 
ly from the Latin, and becomes debit and debt, money 
or goods due from one to another. In its literary or in- 
tellectual sense, it comes to us through the French, and 
becomes due and duty, an obligation resting upon us to 
accord to another something either of service or favor. 
The underlying idea, whether we refer to the material 
or to the intellectual sense, is, that we have received 
something, either of favor, service or thing, more than 
is our just share, the receiving of which, on our part, has 
destroyed, as between us and the donor or giver, that 
equality of obligation existing, as we may reasonably 
suppose, naturally between two persons, and that by re- 
turning or repaying these favors, services or things, only 
can this equality, or libration of obligation be restored. 
The idea is, that a call or demand has been made upon 
me for that which I am expected to, or have promised 
to, or that I, by necessity, should, deliver or perform. 

When I have had no dealings with a man, in any way, 
and no relations of a personal nature, either moral or 
physical, have been established between us, there is 
a perfect equilibrium of obligation between us—I owe 
him nothing and he owes me nothing. He is under 
no obligation to me, and I am under none to him. If, 
now, he render me a service which I need, or for which 
I have called, or which I really desire, there has arisen, 
as against me, an indebtedness to him, an obligation to 
pay or to reward him. If I have not called for it, but 
have needed it, or have really desired it, my obligation 
is just as obvious and pressing. A want has been sup- 
plied, a desire has been gratified, and the abundance of 
another and not of myself has supplied it and gratified 
it. A benefit has resulted to me in a way that has 
changed our relations, and a promise, express or implied, 
has been given by me to return the benefit in kind or 
equivalence. 

In the organization of society I depend more or less 
upon my fellows for aid, protection and support. I may 
not need either now; but that I shall need one or all 
of them is almost as sure as anything can be. For all 
purposes of morals, or law, the benefit results to me in the 
present, now. I am, therefore, indebted, or under obli- 
gation, to my fellows for those benefits, even before their 
actual receipt by me. I may not know, at any time, the 
particular human being who is to, or will, confer the de- 
sired or coming benefit. By residing in the neighbor. 
hood of my felluws and associating with them, and by 
depending upon them for services, I thereby, by the 
strongest implication, promise and undertake to recipro- 
cate such services and favors, even befure I receive 
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them, and I also undertake to return them to any one 
in need of them. In other words, I do not undertake to 
repay to the indentical individual, and to him only, from 
whom I receive, or expect, a favor. As such services and 
favors are rendered and bestowed as needed. I may re- 
ceive a service from one who does not need repayment, 
and I may not need repayment of the services I render 
to others. So I return to “ A” the service “ B" has ren- 
dered to me, or “C” repays to “ D” the service I ren- 
dered him. It is in this way, or somewhat in this way, I 
think, that there arises among human beings a sense of 
duty,—a recognized mutual obligation to render to a fel- 
low human a service or favor, no repayment of which is 
expected in specific service or favor, or in the coin of the 
realm. 

On the other hand, it seems to me, if one confers 
upon me something which I do not need, for which I 
have not called, and which I do not desire, there has 
arisen no indebtedness or obligation against me in his 
favor. What he has bestowed of his own volition, 
without any need or want, calls for no return or repay- 
ment. In such cases, there can be no mutuality. My 
highest moral sense is shocked by any serious suggestion 
that an obligation can be raised against me without my 
consent. An obligation arising from service rendered, 
or from favor or thing bestowed, is in the nature of a 
contract, to which-there must needs be always mutuality 
of interest and benefit. Two minds must always meet 
in a contract. Our laws are in harmony with reason in 
declaring void, or voidable, all agreements to the making 
of which both parties have not met with a like under- 
standing and intent. Noah Webster—or his successors 
—makes obligation nearly synonomous with duty, and 
that it is the “binding power of a vow, promise, oath 
or contract, or of law, civil, political or moral, independ- 
ent of a promise.” It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble to conceive of an obligation where there is no con- 
tract, either expressed or under circumstances that imply 
consent. Worcester says, “ duty implies a previous ob- 
ligation,” at the same time that he defines duty to be an 
obligation. 

Thus far, I have based the argument upon the pre- 
sumption of equality of standing—have taken it for 
granted that both parties to a duty—the obligor and 
the obligee—stand on the same plane, and where each 
can render service to the other. But, I apprehend, a 
different relation is created, or exists, when the parties 
do not stand upon the same plane. If it can be conceived 
that my neighbor is entirely beyond need of my services 
—is incapable of being affected in any way by anything 
that I may do or may refrain from doing, then there 
does not, because there cannot, exist the same relation- 
ship that exists between those who are on an equality as 
to receptivity of beneficial services. Can it then be 
said that I have any duty toward him with reference to 
a return or repayment of benefits that he may confer 
upon me? In other words, is there any obligation rest- 
ing upon me to do a useless act, or to perform an im- 
possibility ? To state the question is to go far toward 
furnishing the answer. Our word duty, notwithstanding 
that it has had its original significance elongated and in- 
tellectualized to fit our modern ideas, still retains a 
residuum of its Latin sense, and there is still in it, at 

| the base, a material sense of something which should 
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go from us to compensate for something that has come | 


tous. If we attempt to use the word without hugging 
the original Greek and Latin significance, we put to sea 
without rudder or anchor,—we are in a labyrinth with- 
out an Ariadnean clue to aid our escape. 

In order to apply the above remarks to the subject in 
hand, we must inquire as to the person of God and our 
relations to him. Whatever may be the name by which, 
by different people, he may be called, he is generall 
recognized as the efficient source of all earthly life. ‘All 
his attributes are conceived of as infinite and perfect, his 
pewer unlimited and illimitable, that he is above and be- 
yond the influence, and cannot be benefited nor injured 
by the action, or want of action, of any created being. 
Towards us he acts according to his own pleasure, re- 


* gardless of our wishes or desires. We had no voice, |} 


and gave no consent, in the incipiency of his action on 
our behalf, and the temporal termination of that action 
is but slightly under our control. Whether the creation 
of us, at all, isa good or an evil, looked at from a hu- 
man standpoint, has been seriously discussed. I shall 
not continue the discussion. That we needed, called for, 
or desired the creative fiat on our behalf, can hardly be 
maintained on any rational hypothesis. That we have 
been at all times incompetent to give our consent in- 
telligently to any such action, will probably be conceded. 

If there is truth and logic at the base of the fore- 
going argument, then my conclusion has been anticipated 
by those who have closely followed me, and it need not 
be stated. 

Even if we conclude that there is no original obliga- 
tion or duty resting upon us directly towards God, the 
question then arises, has there arisen, subsequently, any 
condition or relation between God and us by which, or 
because of which, any duty is imposed upon us? I can 
hardly conceive of one that does not grow out of, or 
which does not rest upon, the original act of creation, 
and the consequent acts of sustentation. The rule of 
law is the rule of logic as well,—that a promise not 
founded upon a consideration is without obligation, and 
is void. So I cannot conceive of God erecting upon, or 
bringing out of,a previous condition or state, to the 
which we gave, and could give, no consent, and one im- 
posing upon us, primarily, no obligation to him, another 
condition or state in which or through which he can 
bind us by a daty, as if by our consent. If the first 
condition or state is without our consent, and others can 
impose no obligation, it cannot be made the basis or the 
means of enforcing our consent to another that shall im- 
pose an obligation, or create a duty. This would be 
eyuivalent to gaining the consent of one whom we had 
shackled for the purpose. As law recognizes no contract 
or promise not given with the freest mind, so the rule of 
sound logic will not recognize an obligation or duty aris- 
ing out of a condition or state of things to the which, as 
to their existence and arrangement, we were strangers. 
A tree bears fruit after its own kind, and a duty must 
rest upon a basis that bears some similitude to itself. 

Nothing herein must be conceived as declaring that we 
have no duties at all with reference to God. All that is 
here aimed at is, to show that whatever duties we may 
have thereto are not original, primary, unexclusive duties. 
They are at best but secondary and subordinate. They 


lows and to ourselves. I think that any list that may be 
made of human duties toward God is resolvable into a 
list of duties whose primary obligation is to our fellow- 
men or to ourselves, and of secondary obligation to God. 
I think, in other words, that the duties we owe to God 
are such duties, because, by the performance of them, 
our fellow beings or ourselves are benefited. 


Gondensed Hermons. 


BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


From a tribute to the memory of the great Hebrew novelist, by 
~ E. G. Hirsch, delivered in Sinai Temple, Chicago, Feb. 19th, 


The world stands on ideas, not on iron or cotton. 
They alike are made to feel they are raw materials, but 
mind and thought the molders; the loom and shaft are 
agents, while ideas are the architects. The number of 
the true architects is not great, and Berthold Auerbach 
will be missed from them. I know of but two names 
that would be ranked on a level with him—* George 
Eliot,” in whose works even slower ears will not fail to 
detect similar accords of tones, in England, and Paul 
Heyse, in Germany. This trio are, indeed, typical of 
the mission of the literature of fiction. 

Auerbach was a poet, even though his muse brooked 
not the fetter of metre or rhyme, and as a poet he was a 
prophet. The son of two ages, he held in himself the 
best his own time produced, but he scaled the mountain 
heights to announce the coming of a brighter day, the 
very dawn of which he detected awakening behind the 
dissolving mists of the night. He was a prophet, an 
apostle feeling the burden of a gospel which he must 
preach even if wo was him. The diseases of the times— 
his eye read almost intuitively ; their follies he fairly 
would set right, and his voice was crying out in the wil- 
derness to smooth the rugged, to level the haughty, to 
wash the unclean. 

Born at Nordstetten, Feb. 28, 1812, destined for the 
rabbinical career, he pagsed several years at the Talmud- 
ical schools in Hechingen, and later in Karlsruhe; that, 
after completing his studies in the gymnasium at Stutt- 
gardt, he matriculated at the University of Tubingen, 
and then, giving up theology for the study of the law, he 
again exchanged the Pandects for philosophy and his- 
tory—of greater interest than to know this I hold it to 
learn in how far his Judaism accounts for the bent of his 
mind. The healthy realism of the Jewish home, doubt- 
less, went far to strengthen the effect produced by the 
local environments in Auerbach, and the “Village 
Stories” are the reflection of this combined impress. But 
the realism of the Jew is never the realism of vice. The 
“ Village Stories” proved a revelation to the reading 
public of Germany. And well they might. They spoke 
to the refined among the people of a class too long neg- 
lected, and perhaps despised. They showed that the 
spirit of the age was operative also in the secluded ham- 
lets of the mountains, and that the peasant, considered 
as the bulwark of conservatism, was busy adjusting him- 
self to the new order of things. The “Professor's Wife” 
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must wither under a hothouse treatment of vapid accli- 
matization to new conditions. The peasant will progress 
—this is the moral of the tale—if but left to the slow 
but sure influence of a natural growth. Stimulate and 
guide that growth, but do not force it—this was the ad- 
monition of the poet. The later and more bulky works 
exhale the same flavor of ethical rightness. Who of us 
can read his “On the Heights” without hearing the 
thunder of divine morality pealing through its pages with 
voices of censure and approval? The guileless nurse— 
a living incarnation of purity rendered more prominent 
by the sham and shame of the Court surroundings ; 
Countess Jrma, victim to her own vanity and the crafty 
plotting of the King, yet finally finding peace in the 
resignation which flowers in the resolution to bear—these 
are “ flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone,” incarnations 
of the moral law which even Kings cannot. presume to 
violate with impunity. Or read his latest novel, “ Bri- 
gitta. It illustrates most beautifully the doctrine that if 
it be impossible for man to love his enemies he can and 
should pardon them, and even become a benefactor to 
them. ‘Here the poet is a philosopher ; the philosopher 
the poet. 

He was, as is well known, the apostle of Spinozism. 
I cannot now enter into a detailed discussion of Spinoza’s 
system. Yet this point let me make, that Spinozism and 
Judaism are not antipodes. Whatever. the weaknesses 
of Spinozism may be, it stands for the unity of force, for 
the oneness of the human soul. It admits most rever- 
ently the vast interval which lies between the finite and 
the infinite, and refuses to make the dealings and judg- 
ments of man a criterion of the dealings and judgments 
of God. In Auerbach’s novels its ethical bearings are 
especially emphasized. He was among the first to sound 
the trumpet before which the Cyclopean walls of materi- 
alism were destined to crumble into dust. In his “ Spin- 
oza; or, A Thinkers Life,” he strikes the keynote of 
true reform by urging that the spirit of new Germany, 
the genius of modern culture alone, could prophesy new 
life into the dry bones of the dead past. Probably he 
was but a rare visitor of the temples; he observed none 
of these traditional ceremonies; but Auerbach was proud 
of his descent. On the summit of society was he privi- 
leged to stand, the cabinet of Germany’s Empress re- 
fused him not admittance; and yet, to all he was the 
Jew. The possibilities of an enlightened Judaism were 
in him unfolded. From his example, traitor and tra- 
ducer might read the lesson that Judaism and humanity 
are essentially one. 

He is no more! Nomore? Nay, rather he zs for- 
ever! Time with rising tide and refluent ebb will sweep 
by his grave. Generations will be born, act their part, 
and disappear. But as long as the heart is ready to 
thrill in response to the good and the true, so long also 
will be named in the community of the transfigured 
saints, Berthold Auerbach. For the world stands indeed 
on ideas. Iron rusts; cotton wastes ; thought lasts for- 
ever. As light speeds from orb to orb, so soul speaks to 
soul; and from the galaxy of the great, among the many 
constellations in the literary firmament, the rays of light 
which he did quicken will travel on throughout all time. 
He will, indeed, like the master, to whose thought-gems 
he lent a new sparkle, be called Barach, blessed ; and in 
the music of Eternity, whose harmonies he enriched, his 


voice will be heard chiding and cheering for time ever- 
lasting. A witness of the living God whose revelations 
are not in stone or smoke, not in the tempest nor in fire, 
but in the activities of the human mind, was he, and in 
the words of Goethe : 


D’rum lebt er auch nach seinem Tode fort, 
Und ist so wirksam als er lebte; 

Die gute That, das schone Wort— 
Es strebt unsterblich, wie es sterblich strebte. 


- Blotes from the field, 


PerersHaM, Mass.—The First parish have voted to 
request Rev. Lyman Clark to defer closing his pastorate 
a second year from the date of his resignation, previous- 
ly tendered, and still pending before the society. 


Sux .syvitte, ILL.—Bro. Douthit isonce more involved 
in the polemics of immersion. The language used is 
brotherly, but we read something between the lines which 
savors not of salvation. Brethren, let us beware of news- 
paper disputations. 


Not roo APPRECIATIVE.—The Musical Herald calls upon 
managers to abate the encore nuisance by conspicuously 
printing in every programme, “ positively no repetitions 
permitted.” A wide distribution of Emerson’s essay on 
“The Superlative,” published in the February Century, 
would be still better. 


New Denominations.—Four new denominational 
names appear on the English Registrar-General’s list 
for the year 1881. “The German Wesleyans” and the 
“Young Men’s Christian Association ” are importations, 
The “ Independent Church of England,” and the United 
‘Christian Army,” are of home manufacture. 


Living Bicots over Drap Heretics.—It is stated that 
on religious grounds both a Protestant clergyman and a 
Catholic priest lately refused to read a burial service 
over the body of a Greek who died in the Emigrants’ 
Hospital at New York, and the man was buried without 
any ceremony. Either we need more Catholicity or a 
new Protestantism. 


One More Wirness.—Rev. Arthur Little, of this city, 
gives this indirect recognition to the growing gospel of 
Hope as opposed to the warning dogma of Despair. He 
says: “ We should probably be startled if the census of 
orthodox Christians were taken to see how many more 
or less distinctly repudiate the teaching of endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked.” 


Granp Haven, Micu.—The Unitarian Ladies’ Society 
here, at their recent annual fair, supper and dance, 
(without gambling), cleared $115.00, which amount forms 
quite an addition to their fund for furnishing the new 
church. The frame of the new church building is up, 
and the roof on, and the brick veneering is steadily go- 
ing on during the Unitarian weather they have been 
having. 

AUSTRALIA, according to a recent writer in the Index, 
so identified with barbarism in our geography lessons of 
long ago, is becoming the paradise of intelligent liberal- 
ism, free thought and generous schemes of education. 
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The State educational system of Victoria for some years 
bad used for its purposes more than half a million 
pounds, and this writer claims “that in no part of the 
world is there one to be found more admirable and com- 
plete.” 

Brsiz Lecenps.—The congregation at the Unitarian 
church, at Iowa City, are being treated to the following 
course of Sunday evening lectures: 


Mr. Clute—“ Jonah and the Whale.” 

Mr. Clute—“ ery eae the Strong Man.” 

Mr. Hunting—" The Early Development of Civilization.”—A reply 
to Hon. James F. Wilson. 

Mr. Judy—" Epictetus, or Training the Will.” 

Mr. Clute—" The Flond and the Rainbow.” 

Prof. Hobby— Vaccination.” 

Mr. Clute— The Tower of Babel and the Confusion of Tongues.” 
Prof. Clapp—" The Control of the Public Health.” 

Mr. Clute—"' Balaam and the Talking Ass,” 

Crncixnat1, On10.—The Unity Club, on the 12th ult.. 
introduced into their Sunday lecture course a lecturer 
that promises to become a new star on the lecture plat- 
form—Mrs. E. A. Connor, of that city. Her lecture on 
* Fool’s Gold” was enthusiastically received. On the 
tame day the Unitarian Society regretfully accepted the 
resignation of their pastor, Mr. Wendte. The relation 
between pastor and people is to terminate July Ist. 
While, for the present, Mr. Wendte and his mother have 


been generously sent off to Florida for temporary rest, 


PracticaL Preacainc.—Bro. Todd, of loyal Univer- 
salist fellowship, recently accepted the invitation of a 
Methodist brother to occupy his pulpit at Merrimac, 
Wis. He began to preach on Faith, Hope and Charity. 
He got as far as charity, when he was compelled to sit 
down on account of ill health. He invited the Metho- 
dist brother to conclude the sermon, which he did in a 
fashion that would have delighted the heart even of 
Felix Adler, by taking his Universalist brother home 
and tenderly caring for him until he was able to go on 
his way rejoicing. 

Mepicatep TaroLtoay.—The Living Church satirically 
characterizes Ingersollism as a “‘ nervous disease” which 
has “ assumed an epidemic form,” and suggest that 
Judge Black should have turned his patient over to Dr. 
Bliss to be treated with unlimited bromide of potassium 
and other nervines. It also suggests that on Sundays 
the handkerchiefs of such ministers as Mr. Miln should 
be “‘well saturated with tincture of valerian, and a spray 
of the same showered upon the congregation.” On the 
whole, we suspect that the facetiousness of this style of 
defence harms more than helps true religion. Be seri- 
ous, brethren, about serious things. 


Kansas LiperaL Union.—A neat circular appeal, con- 
taining an address from Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of Law- 
rence, and an executive word from the President, C. B. 
Hoffman, of Enterprise. The list of Executive Com- 
mittee includes names that label themeelves respectively 
Materialist, Universalist, Spiritualist, Socialist, Unita- 
rian and Free Religionist. The circular indicates a pro- 
found conviction in these two things: (1) The need of 
organic constructive work in the direction of character- 
building; (2) That these diverse elements can be suc- 
cessfully united in this work. We watch the progress 
of this experiment with great interest, believing that it 
is actuated by a most lofty and praiseworthy purpose. 


Sr. Lovis.—Friend Snyder has been dealing with the 
Presbyterian Dr. Niccolls, who had the stupidity to 
classify Theodore Parker among the atheists, and to char- 
acterize him as a “ meteor in the night.’ This gave Mr. 
Snyder the occasion to impart some valuable informa- 
tion to the D.D. and the readers of the daily papers, and 
to pay the most glowing and deserved tribute to this 
prophet we have seen for a long time. Among other 
things he said— 

“From the hour of Parker's serene and heroic death in Florence 
till the present moment, the light of his truth has broadened as the 
glad day breaks over the eastern hill-tops, till the mass of American 
Christianity has been permeated with the glory of his fundamental 
religious principles and enlightened with the convictions to which 
he gave such tremendous emphasis. There is not a great and influ- 
ential pulpit in this land, hardly one among the English speaking 
race, in which his grand conceptions of the breadth of Christianity, 
of the true essence of religion, of the real nature of inspiration and 
the actual place and function of the Bible are not the dominant 
ideas! Parkerand men of his religious fellowship have recreated 
the theological conceptions of this day and people, and rendered it 
& moral impossibility for men of intelligence and sound religious 
sympathy ever again to accept those notions of God, humanity, im- 
Mortality and the prime value of religious creeds,which were once 
regarded as fundamental in religion, and which not to accept was 
once regarded as sufficient evidence of infidelity.” 


Barasoo.—This rejuvenated parish is once more fairly 
organized for work. At its recent annual meeting a new 
Board of Trustees was elected, consisting of Mr. C, H. 
Williams and Frank Avery, Mrs. E. E. Woodman and 
Mrs. Lucy Case, Mr. A. A. Roberts and Mr. Wenzel Holy. 
These names will be very familiar to the large number 
of our readers who have, year after year, enjoyed the 
privileges of our Western Grove Meetings, as will also be 
the name of Mr. J. G. Train, who was heartily thanked, 
on his retirement from the Board, for his many labors in 
keeping intact the corporate life of the society, and pro- 
tecting and utilizing its property during the long years of 
suspended animation through which the society has 
passed. Apropos to what Bro. Learned has been saying 
about the secular phraseology as a basis of religious or- 
ganization, the following extract from their Articles of 
Association will be interesting. Away back in 1865 the 
prophetic soul of Ichabod Codding, under whose inspir- 
ation these articles were drawn, anticipated the position 
of our associate : 

ABTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 
I. The object of this Society shall be to promote the highest and 


truest physiological, intellectual, moral and spiritual welfare of its 


members, individually, and of all who may come within the sphere 
of its iniluence. 
II. An expressed desire to enjoy the benefits and promote the 


objects of this Society shall be the only prescribed qualification for 
mem beat 
III. This Society shall be forever sovereign Within in its own mem- 


bership, for all that pertains to its existence and welfare as a religious 
organization. 
VY. No creed, articles of belief or prescribed formula of doctrines 


whatever, shall ever be established for authority in this Society. 
* s s * * s s 
CONSTITUTION. 


Forlowing is the Constitution of the Free Congregational Society of 
Barahoo : 
Believing that all men are religious beings having personal and 


social religious needs, and that these can best be met by associated 
religious action; and believing thatthe restricted creeds and com- 
munious of the more popular churches of our time can never again 
meet the wants of a large, increasing and intelligent portion of the 
community; therefore we, whose name are hereunto appended, do 
mutually unite ourselves under the name and title of the Free Con- 
gregational Society of Baraboo. 


iin. 
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Whe Hiudy Table. 


AU Publications noticed tn this as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madison street, 


Tue Books oF ALL Times. A guide for the purchase of books. F. 
Leypoldt & Lynds E. Jones. F. Leypoldt. New York. pph. pp. 80 


A Raapine Diary of modern fiction, containing a representative 
list of the novels of the Nineteenth Century, preceeded by suggestive 
remarks on novels and novel reading. F. Leypoldt, New York. pp. 
160. Cloth, 50 cents. 


Two little booklets of very modest appearance, but 
very suggestive. The work is so well done that it will 
challenge the admiration of the book lover, and be of 
real practical value to the amateur book reader and book 
buyer. How to master rather than be mastered by the 
printer and the publisher, is one of the pressing ques- 
tions of the day, and these two booklets are contribu- 
tions to the answer. More such are needed. 


NoaH WesstrR. By Horace E. Scudder. American Men of Let- 
ters Series. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1882. pp. 294. $1.25. 


After reading this book one is forced to say, that how- 
ever dry reading a dictionary may be, the story of how 
the dictionary was made is very interesting. Noah 
Webster appears in this book as the “ precise speaking 
school-master,” the ardent American patriot, a Bible 
revisionist before the day of revisions, a spelling re- 
former of so radical a type that he anticipated most of 
the theories and the methods of those of the present 
day, a8 well as the author of the most successful book 
that was ever published in America, namely, Webster’s 
spelling-book,—a book, the sale of which has outreached 
all competition, averaging a million copies per year for 
many years. A copyright of five mills per copy sus- 
tained the author and his family for twenty years, while 
he was preparing the unabridged dictionary. This book 
in every way sustains the promises made and the expec- 
tations aroused in the appearance of the first volume of 
this series, on Washington Irving, noticed a short time 
ago in our Study Table. 


THE RELIGION OF ALL SENSIBLE MEN, with four other sermon 
Paces in the Unitarian Church, at Kansas City, by the pastor 

mua N. Utter. Published by the Congregation. pp. 48, Cloth, 50 
cents. 


“The Four other Sermons” treat respectively of “Look 
not Behind Thee,” “The Face of an Angel,” “ Evolution 
in Religion,” “ Days and Wisdom.” We do not wonder 
that the congregation so enjoyed these sermons that 
they were willing to publish them, they are so plain, 
practical, and withal so short. Mr. Utter’s style is terse 
and pointed. These sermons have the minimum of rhe- 
toric with the maximum of common sense. If the ab- 
sence of imaginative and poetic qualities leaves them 
wanting in a certain quality of inspiration, the presence 
of so much manly frankness and independence makes 
them eminently ethical. A few sample sentences is all 
we have room for: “ Religion isas much asense of divine 
law as it is of divine presence.” “ Blessed is he who 
never doubts in his darkest moments the reality of right 
and wrong, nor that the great power behind all visible 
things works towards the best results.” “In our indi- 
vidual lives it is true that the best gospel we hear, first 


and last, falls from the lips of woman.” “Man has an 
instinct for climbing, and in the far away future he may 
fall from many a high estate, but he is simply an imper- 
fect being now—not a fallen one.” 


Henry W. BELLows: His Life and Character. A sermon by John 
W. Chadwick. Published by the Second Unitarian Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. pph. pp. 32. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES OF REV. HENRY W. BELLOWws, D.D. Held at 
the Channing Memorial Church, Newport, R. I., containing a poem 
A ala T. Brooks, and a sermon by M. K. Schermerhorn. pph. 

These two pamphlets are, doubtless, the forerunners of 
a large number of similar tributes that are being, or will 
be, published in loving remembrance of the great heart 
and the glowing mind that loved and inspired 80 
many. Mr. Chadwick’s discourse, like everything he 
writes, is charmingly full of concreteness, overflowing 
with information, all happily subordinated to literary 
effect. He reminds ns that the Government distributed 
10,000,000 copies of Dr. Bellows’ sermon on “ Uncondi- 
tional Loyalty” among the officers of the army and 
navy; that the busy man found time, during the last 
three years of his life, to write a letter once a week to 
his old friend, Dr. Dewey; and he shows how Dr. Bel- 
lows’ mind “ neared the port of Rational Religion faster 
and faster, as the years went by.” 

Mr. Schermerhorn tells of the intimate relations of Dr. 
Bellows’ name with the Channing Memorial Church. It 
was his word that consecrated both the corner and the 
cap-stone of the edifice, and preached the anniversary 
and dedicatory sermons, The memorial verses of Mr. 
Brooks are very beautiful. 


THE BASIS OF A LIBRARY. 


The following letter, written in reply toa request of a young farmer 
boy, asking how best to lay the foundations of 8 library, is published 
here by request, hoping that its suggestions may stimulate some 
other lad in the same direction, and that the reading of the letter 
may induce some to improve upon the list, and send it for the benefit 


of UNITY readers. 
Curcaco, Feb. 9, 1882. 


Dear ——: Your interesting question concerning the 
foundation of a library has lodged in my mind with a 
great deal of fascination. Here is the list, as I now shape 
it, of the ten books most valuable for a young man to buy 
as the basis of a library: 

1.—Tue Bisrz. This I put at the head of the list here; 
not on account of its religious significance, for of that 
men may judge differently, and you must come to your 
own conclusions concerning it, but on account of its liter- 
ary value. It is the most universal book, and culture 
and literature, art and state-craft, are so full of allusions 
to it, or extracts from it, that no well-read man can afford 
to be ignorant of its contents. Judged from this stand- 
point, even the unethical and non-religious parts are of 
great value. Given a thorough acquaintance with the 
history, poetry, ethics and customs of the Bible, and you 
have almost a liberal culture—that which will make you 
ready in conversation, brilliant in debate, and effective 
in your arguments on the stump, the platform, or in the 
pulpit. 
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2.—Tur Dicrionary. This, of course, is indispensable ; 
the fore-runner of the line of books of reference which 
will eventually accumulate upon the shelves of every 
well-selected library. The possession of such books is 
never amiss. You must begin early the practice of look- 
ing up your information, reading up your topics, if you 
are to become a well-informed man. I would put a Cyclo- 
pedia of some kind or another, as a very essential thing 
in the tool-chest of a student. Until you can afford to 
buy @ more elaborate set of Cyclopsdias, I would put 
next on the list 

3.—Hayvey’s Dicrionary or Dates. Because you have 
here the best one volume of reference. 

4—Suaxkesrzare. This comes into our list like the 
Bible; not simply on account of its own intrinsic merit, 
but on account of the large place it occupies in English 
literature. It is a life’s work to become conversant with 
Shakespeare, and though you will put the volume early 
on yourshelf, it will be a long time before you have even 
acquainted yourself with the outlines of all it contains, 
Shakespeare, of all authors, is the least profitable to read 
hurriedly. Youcannot measure your acquaintance with 
it by equare measure. Your study of it must also always 
be cubical. One or two plays a year for the first ten or 
twelve years of your reading life will be perhaps the 
outside limit of your reading. Pick the great plays first ; 
and if you cannot buy a fair edition at the outset, buy 
one of the single plays as edited by Rolfe, beginning, I 
should suggest, with “The Merchant of Venice.” 

5—Tue Pores or James Russet, Lowery. Poetry is 
to be studied carefully. One volume is betterthan many. 
An intimate acquaintance with one poet is better than a 
superticial acquaintance with the name and the titles of 
the poems of many; and in the one poet you will even- 
tually settle down upon a limited list of favorite poems, 
which work themselves into your blood, and come to 
you with strength and cheer and pleasure in all your 
Varying moods. I recommend Lowell hesitatingly, after 
much thought. Longfellow is more melodious and easier 
read ; Whittier is more ethical, and appeals to the con- 
science more directly, perhaps,—certainly, on first read- 
ing; but there is an element of intellectuality in Lowell 
which stimulates the thought-side of life more than 
either of these, and he is pre-eminently the poet of the 
student, the inspiration of the young. Happy is the 
person who can say by the time he is twenty-five years 
old, ‘‘ These four or five poems of Lowell’s are mine; 
mine by discovery; mine by adoption, and mine because 
1 have endowed them with my heart’s love.” 


6.—SmiLes’ Serr Herp. This book comes into your 
library to help you over the hard places in the years of 
preparation. It is the school-boy’s classic ; not 80 much 
by virtue of any literary merit it may have, nor yet by 
the originality of power of the author’s thought, but on 
account of the fertility of its illustrations, the accumula- 
tion of incidents,—its biographical wealth showing the 
foot-prints of others who have traveled successfully the 
road which the young man or woman is always tempted 
to shrink from. Smiles has written several other books of 
the same character, but on account of a lack of literary 
excellence one book, perhaps, is enough of this kind. 
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7.—Feuix Hort, tHe Rapicat, By George Exior. This 
is the young man’s novel of all novels, I think, as this 
writer is the thinker’s novelist for all time; and I would 
have you read deeply into this book, not simply for its 
own sake, which I prize very highly, but also for the in- 
tellectual training it will give you, and the literary relish 
which will prepare you for the enjoyment of the best 
fiction, and spoil you evermore for the reading of the 
trashy kind. 

8.—Prutarcy’s Lives. One of the perennial books; 
the true door that opens into a real appreciation of the 
classic world. Given a thorough acquaintance and appre- 
ciation of this book, and you have an appreciation of 
Greece and Rome, and an understanding of their contri- 
bution to modern civilization, that many a college grad- 
uate misses after riding his ponies through all the classics 
of the curriculum. 

9.—DiscoursE or RELIGION, BY THEODORE PARKER, WITH 
BioGRAPHICAL SketcH BY Miss Stevenson. I put this 
in for its religious value. The conclusions of the book, 
some of them, probably, have been already outgrown ; 
but here you find a large, rational soul facing the facts of 
life with great courage, finding in them the lasting foun- 
dation upon which all the reverences and the aspirations 
of religion may be based; added to this, you have a 
glimpse of an enkindled life, which cannot fail of being 
very helpful. 

10.—Conpucr or Lirr, By Emerson. I place this last 
on the list ; not on account of its secondary,but rather on 
account of its primary importance. Emerson, perhaps, 
is the one universal prophet that America has yet pro- 
duced, and this, if one must make a selection, is his 
noblest book. This, like Shakespeare, is a book of a life- 
time. One page a week, if no more, studied intently, 
will affect the conduct of your life, and permanently en- 
rich your intellectual stores. 


4 e 

This completes my list of ten books, and as I think of 
them I can scarely wish to make the list longer. It isa 
great mistake that is very apt to take possession of a 
young man living in the country or small town, start- 
ing out in life, that the absence of a large library, re- 
moteness from many books, is a great barrier to his cul- 
ture. To many the opposite is exactly true. These ten 
books lived with for five years, with such other inci- 
dental reading as will, of course, come by the way, will 
do more for you, probably, than if you lived in the neigh- 
borhood of a public library from which you drew a new 
book once a fortnight. 


I cannot conclude this letter without dropping a few 
hints concerning the purchase and the reading of books 
which may be of some use to you, asthey certainly have 
been of great practical value to me. 

1, Pay no money for elegant binding and sumptuous 
paper. Cloth is good enough for the student. When 
you are rich you may have them re-bound. 


2. Avoid the book-agent. Ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred he is a delusion and a snare. The really good 
books go without being pushed by the agent. Look 
for standard books in the list of standard publishers and 
on the book-shelves of legitimate book-sellers. 
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3. Put no great amount of money in book-cases. A 
pine shelf, just out of the reach of children, and within 
the reach of your hands, with no locks or glass-doors in- 
tervening, is the best. A well-worn or even a legiti- 
mately soiled book is no reproach to a book lover. 

As to your reading, avoid as much as possible the dis- 
sipation of the newspaper, and even the fascinations of 
the magazine. Persuade yourself that you can afford to 
be ignorant of the details of the last murder ; never mind 
the police reports; the man who reads thoughtfully a 
weekly paper is probably better informed on public 
affairs than the man who wades through the verbal 
slush of our metropolitan dailies. The man who looks 
to the magazine for his intellectual food is stronger than 
the man dependent on the newspaper. The reader of 
the Quarterlies is clearer headed than the reader of the 
magazine, and the reader of books is master of them 
all. Fora long time it is a good practice to try to own 
the books you read. Buy them as you read them, for 
the following reasons: 1. You will not buy a worthless 
book as readily as you would read one belonging to 
somebody else, and life is too short to read books that 
are not worth buying. 2. A book bought will tempt you 
again, and you will frequently recur to the favorite pass- 
ages. 3. It will become a fellow to you, a companion in 
loneliness, a wealth in poverty. 4. A book that is your 
own you will feel at liberty to mark with your pencil, 
underscore, refer on the fly-leaves to the rarest bits, 
and 80 on. 

But I must draw this letter to a close. In order to 
add, perhaps, to its practical value, let me say that 
these ten books can be purchased for about $27.00. 
I am glad and encouraged that these subjects are 
engaging your attention, and hope to hear of your 
doing much for yourself in these years of training you 
have set apart for the purpose. Don’t be in a hurry. 
A young man who begins his life’s work at thirty-one 
will outspeed the man who begins at twenty-one, pro- 
viding he has diligently used these ten years in pre- 
paring himself. The chances are that at forty-one the 
student will stand higher, even in worldly position, than 
the young man who came to the conclusion that he 
had no time to gc to school. . 


Believe me, most heartily, 
Your friend, 


It is unbecoming those who live in ceiled houses them- 
selves to leave the Lord’s house bare, and none of the 
taste and elegance we covet in our homes should be lack- 
ing in our temples of public worship. The God who 
built the solid earth and who lifted the dome of the 
sky ; who set upthe shafts of the woods and twined 
them with flowers, is a God who loves beauty, as well as 
truth and goodness. Our painted windows are copied 
from His sunsets ; our towers and spires have their pro- 
totypes in His battlemented crags and mountain peaks; 
our arches mock the aisles of His forests. Who can tell 
how much the beauty of the world has taught men 
touching the loveliness of the Divine Being? The ex- 
pulsion of art and grace and color from temples of divine 
worship has always been accompanied with meager and 
unlovely conceptions of God’s character.—H. W. Bellows. 


A cheerful face is nearly as good for an invalid as 
healthy weather.— Franklin. 


Whe Mlnity Glub. 


THE FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 

Dear Unity: Since all kinds of club work are invited 
to the hospitality of your club corner, you may some- 
times find room for a little club play, too. And what 
more suitable time for a jubilee than a birth-day, espec- 
ially if it be one so important as the entrance upon 
one’s “teens?” Only one literary Society in the West— 
and not many anywhere, composed of amateure—has 
reached this dignity; and though it is not really a Unity 
club, it embraces in its membershipgenough Cnity people 
to claim a place in the fellowship. “The Friends in 
Council,” of Quincy, IIl., celebrated its thirteen years on 
February 16th, by an Anniversary Breakfast at the house 
of the President. The company were seated at the tables 
soon after the appointed hour, 11 a. m., each plate be- 
ing supplied with a daintily printed programme, as fol- 
lows: 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS, . 
PoEM, . eS 


Mrs. Anna B, McMahan. 
Miss Cora A. Benneson. 


TOASTS, 
“Our Guests,” oe Gyr, HS oe Mrs. Amanda P, Wells 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man !— Young. 
“The Woman of the Past,” Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. 
Her art was sampler-work design, 
Fireworks for her were “ vastly fine,” 
Her luxury was elder wine, 
She loved that “ purely.”—Dobdson. 
“The Coming Woman,” Dr. R. C. Rutherford. 
We know she “ will” or else she “ won't,” 
"Twill be the same as now ; 
And if she does, or if she don't, : 
God bless her, anyhow! 
“The Absent,” eo na Ne oe Mrs. Agnes W. Baldwin. 
There are more guests at table than the host 
Invited . . . 6% * . * 
As silent as the pictures on the wall.—Longfellow. 
LETTERS FROM ABSENT AND HONORARY MEMBERS. 
SHORT ADDRESSES. 


I shall not attempt any enumeration of the bright 
things that were evolved from this programme; firstly, 
because you can not allow the space; and, secondly, be- 
cause it is as impossible to preserve the real easence of 
any such occasion as to catch and re-bottle the sparkle 
that rises and passes off from freshly-opened wine. 

“The Friends in Council,” is a woman’s club, and this 
was the first of its gatherings to which gentlemen have 
been invited, otherwise than ‘as listeners. On this oc- 
casion they contributed their share towards the literary 
entertainment. Though “few” they were exceedingly 
“gt; and not the least admirable parts of the pro- 
gramme were the “short addresses ” made by Dr. Rob- 
bins and the Rev. J. V. Blake. A. B. MC M. 

Quincy Feb. 22, 1882. 


Peter Cooper says he never was a minute late in busi- 
nesss appointments. 


One foot in this boat, one foot in that, 
They both push off and you fall flat.— Chinese Proverb. 
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; oric of our prayers, how long they are; nor the music 
Whe Gxchang @e Wable. of our prayers, how melodious they are; nor the logic of 
oie our prayers, how methodical they are—but the divinity 


ne eee saa r of our prayers, how heart-sprung they are. Not gifts 
HENRY WHITNEY BELLOWS. but graces, prevail in prayer.— Exchange. : 


BY REV. WILLIAM BRUNTON. F A Prostem.—The philosopher of the Boston Herald 
has been observing things recently, which prompts him 
For forty years and more the Worker wise, to remark: Herbert Spencer loses money, while Oscar 
Ve this wide wicca of oo woderd Lord, ‘ Wilde gathers in the shekels by the peck. Emerson 
man whose love, like rolling streams, was poured, i i 1 i 
And. like the streams, had glimpses of the skies; has to es ink bales pee La a sabes spel at te 
Far spread his strength of faith : as rivers rise successful pork-packer pays $5, ‘or counterfeit Muril- 
ate RrOw. a8 on they speed to meet their source, los. The great philosopher wears darned stockings, and 
5 re SW Vital force, it} mi 
Rfid decwtvom all's sense of sweet aurpciel the precne of sero aa has bushels of fancy 
In works of love, in valor, learning, truth, worked slippers. Selah!” —The Index. 
A leader long acknowledged, brave indeed; é ; jee 3 
A man rho kept in age tbe touch of youth, Miss Acotr Reauizes “ WHat BINA Nameg.”— It gives 
nd by his charity declare is creed : i i i 
As sunshine dies and leaves the land iu Eicon: me..8 Soares pens - Meret a“ ey oe to 
So seems it now we stand beside his tomb. ransack the old trunks, and now an en to fish out 


and sell a story that had been rejected over and over 


Nano neen Cer Lo hanen nieaa: again when I had not been heard of, and that goes 
For be that knows us all this servant knew, readily enough now. I lately took malicious delight in 
Lt in ao wise his perfect wisdom crost: replying to a request for a story from a magazine by 
was but another spring. not winter frost, + 1 } i } H 
That him to that high summer tender drew ; sending cept Addons bee hees ped A age * at 
He lives in hearts that by his presence grew, once, and I don’t know but twice. He took it, and pai 
And will as long as seas by storms are tost; me well for it.”—Jndianapolis Journal. 


He lives in words that fell as seeds in soil 
All good and true, to bear for futures vast: 


With usis life-work goes righton, the pest A NEGLECTED Grave.—The little churchyard where 
Becomes the Grecian temple that we spoil Carlyle’s remains are laid has been receiving some atten- 
To build in other forms of beauty rare,— tion at the hands of persons whose friends rest there. 


His words and thoughts, the strength and grandeur there. 4 j j 
~The Christian Register. When the sage was buried it was in several respects an 


pees Ba one unsightly spot, but its appearance has been since much 


yas 7 improved by the repairing of the walls and the laying 
THE KING'S DAUGHTER. out of several pleasant walks. A stranger might, how- 
She wears no jewel upon hand or brow; ever, loiter long in the enclosure without discovering 
_ No badge by whieh she may be known of men; Carlyle’s grave. There are many visitors, but 
1} o' the walk in Pp n attire now, 
she is the daughter of a King, and when No stone is there to show, no tongue to say what was. 
Her Father calls her at his throne to wait In fact, were it not for a couple of decaying wreaths one 
She will be clothed as doth befit her state. would not know that the mound contained human dust 
Her Father sent her in his Jand to dwell. at all.— The Unitarian Herald. 
Giving to hera work that must be done: ray 
apa since the King loves all Bis people well, CoLLAPsE OF THE TENNESSEE CoLony,—* Rugby,” in 
ere fore she, too, cares for them, every one; F , 
And when she stoops to lift from want and sin peu norers Thomas Buen evens has at last, iy path, 
The brighter shines her royalty therein. as in former rumor, failed, and been practically aban- 
: ; doned. Jt was not begun on the American plan of each 
ag al etch elt pr py hae tea 5 on a common equality, and was not in the right spot, 
She heeds not summer's heat nor winter's cold, and hence went by the board. Meantime, Mr. Hughes 
ey or bom are subjoct, tothe King's command. can recall his truthful remark that while the English- 
She need no atrald of anything, i i i 
etc sb whe dang a HE Rin See ee ate 
. . , . 
Byen shen the ange! comes that men call Death, American who has had the same success is apt to think 
nd name with terror—it appalls pot her; i i - 
She turns to look on him with quickened breath, first of Boater an oe charity or of public enter 
Hoxie. “Tt is the: royal mewenger!” prise.—Boston Commonwealth. 
er heart rejoiceth that her Fat i . 
Her back, lve within the palace Walle, Cause For ConGcRaTULATION.—The women suffragists, 
eae oe oat el & oa who held their fourteenth convention here last week, 
She lives in Is most fair, } i te 
; Set round with streains—a picture in its frame— and ela ey peel er belo conressious: conn 
Yet in ber heart deep, secret longings are mittees last Monday, had, when they left Washington, 
re For iat ts stones country a she came. one cause for gratitude greater than that they had se- 
Not perfect quite seems any earthly thing, i < 
Beceanes she is ie deurniee oF ihe Kine! cured a new committee of the Senate to specially con 


Rebecca Palfrey Utter. | Sider in all its multiform demands the rights of women ; 
—_— and the Haida oe for gratitude 7 that they had 
Reaptxe Paris.—The twenty public libraries of Paris, | £2 once been so fortunate as not to be misrepresented 
containing in the aggregate 7000) volumes, were visited | OF disgraced by the folly or want of tact of any one of 
in 1881 by 251,000 readere, an increase of more than | their own number. No cause is great enough, no prin- 
110,000 over the year 1880. ‘In recognition of this strik- | CiPle divine enough, to stand unmoved before the thrusts 
ig evidence of their utility the annual grant was in-|°! absurdity. A new theory, a new order of things, even 
creased from 85,000 to 95,875 francs.—Iaxchange. in prospective, draws to itself the queer and the crazy, as 
: , a candle draws the moth. One recalls with astonish- 
Tue Law or Compensation.—Tierney, whom Lord| ment the propositions and the performances of well- 
Macaulay called one of the most fluent debaters ever meaning persons who have flourished on these platforms 
kcown, said he never rose in Parliament.without feeling | at the Capital for womanly independence. In summing 
his knees knock together. It is one of the compensa- up the long-drawn-out crucifixion of taste and fine sensi- 
tions of nature that the nervous temperament which | bility endured by a woman of the fiber of Klizabeth Cady 
occasions the trembling is also one of the causes of ora-| Stanton, one must not forget that she has suilered as 
torical success.— Exchange. ‘| much from the injudiciousness and folly of weli-meaning 
women who cared for her cause as from the contumely 
Not Worns. put DeEeps.—God respects not the arith-|and contempt of men who hated it.—Mary Clemmer, in 
metic of our prayers, how many they are; nor the rhet-) /ndependent. 


‘those who remain, and immortal youth and activity for 
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A Quaint But Tovucaine Custom.—Paul B. Du Chaillu, 
in his interesting and instructive work about Sweden 
and Norway, gives many incidents that show the sim- 
plicity and refinement of country home life of the upper 
classes. He says the courtesies of daily life are kept ata 
high level by various quaint little ceremonial observances 
which we would long ago have impatiently discarded. One 
of these is the quaint and curious custom of delivering 
the possession of the farm from the father to the son by 
a special domestic ceremony. “The dinner being ready, 
all the members of the family came in and seated them- 
selves around the board, the father taking, as is custom- 
ay the head of the table. I noticed an unusual air of 
soberness on the faces of those present. All at once, 
Roar, the son, who was not seated, came to his father 
and said: ‘Father, you are getting old; let me take your 

lace” ‘Oh, no, my son,’ was the answer, ‘I am not too 
rid to work. It is not yet time; wait awhile.’ Then,| | C.D. Ayers, 35; D. B. Frankenberg, $3.00; W. J. Lewis, 
with an entreating look, the son said: ‘Oh, father, all | 35: Miss Cora Reeder, .35; Prof. 8. A. Forbes, .35; D. 
your children and myself are often sorry to see you look | M. Dickinson, .35 ; Miss Sarah A. Brown, $5.00; R. Long. 
20 tired when the day’s labor is over! The work of the | -35; S. Carr, .35; Dr. H.R, Wilson, .25. 


farm is too much for you. It is time for you to rest and s 
Dr. J. W. WASSALL, 


do nothing. Rest in your old age. Oh, let me take your 
place at the head of the table!’ All the faces were now 
extremely sober, and tears were seen in many eyes. 
DENTIST, 
103 State Street, 
ROOM 32. ; 
‘Take Elevator. CHICAGO, TLLS. 


Not yet, my son. Oh yes, my father . Then said 


the whole family : ‘Now itis time for you to rest.’ It 
Concluding Volumes Now Ready. 


was hard for the sturdy old bonde, who had been chief 
s0 long, to give up; but he rose, and Roar took his place 
and was then master. His father, henceforth, would 
have nothing to do, was to live in a comfortable house, 
Commentary and Essays ou the New Testament. 
By ABIEL ABBOT LIVERMORE, D.D. 
6 vols, 12mo. $7.50. 
Vol. V. Corinthians to Philemon. 12mo. 312 pages. 4.2. 


and to receive yearly a stipulated amount of grain, or 
flour, potatoes, milk, cheese, butter, meat, etc.”— Our Best 

Vol. VI. Hebrews to Revelation, 12mo. 312 pages. $1.4. 

Completing the work. 


Words. 
We have now ready new editions of Vol. I. and II., Gospels, Vol. 


WAnnouncements. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Dr. Hirsch, $1.50; P. P. Heywood, $1.50; C. D. Ayers, 
$1.50; Miss Florence Kollock, $1.50; W. J. Lewis, $1.50; 
Miss Cora Reeder, $1.50; Prof. S. A. Forbes, $1.50; D. M. 
Dickinson, $1.50; Mrs. C. V. Gray, $1.50; Mrs. A. M. 
Claflin, $1.50; Rose C. Swart, $1.50; A. M. Rice, $1.50; 
H. P. Kidder, $5.00; H. L. Hamilton, $1.50; D. B. Hal- 
stead, $1.50; Jno. Ford, $1.50; R. Long, $1.50; S. Carr, 
$1.50; Mrs. C. A. Gaig, $2.00; Dr. H. R. Wilson, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


“ 


TRIBUTES OF THE Press.—The nation gratefully remem- 
bers that Dr. Bellows was the inspiration and organizer 
of the Sanitary Commission, whose beneficent work dur- 
ing the war has no exact parallel in the history of na- 
tions.— Springfield Republican 

For such a ministration, beginning in the fervor of 
youth and closing in the unabated warmth of a youthful 
old age, there is but one possible issue,—blessing for 


him who has gone before.—Christian Register. 

Dr. Bellows had more than metropolitan, even na- 
tional, repute. He was a moving spirit in not a few of 
the philanthropies of the day. His illness was not long, 
and his death seems very sudden. His departure is a 
great loss to the community not less than to his chosen 
church.—Christian Leader. 

He was active in the literary and art enterprises of the 
city, and was to be relied on a8 happy and effective in 
his extemporaneous efforts. His sonorous voice and 
melodious sentences, his good sense, literary culture and 
rhetorical power made him a favorite, especially with 
strangers visiting the city. He was a man of great kind- 
ness, of much religious feeling, and preached with dig- 
nity and unction.— The Independent, 

ew York can ill afford to lose the clear thought, 
warm heart, broad sympathy and winning eloquence of 
Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bellows, who died at his home in 
this city last Monday morning. His ministry has been 
one of increasing usefulness: he steadily grew in the 
regard and esteem of his fellow citizens, while his fame 
as a preacher, orator and student gradually widened to 
embrace the whole continent. He has done his work 
well, and he leaves behind him a heritage of friendship 
and of those influences of a good life which are the 
noblest immortality.— Christian Union. 


9 vols. in green cloth binding, in box, and separate volumes in black 
cloth. . 

Orders from clergymen, Sunday-school superintendents, and others 
solicited. Sample volumes wiil be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LOCKWOOB, BREGKS & CC., 


PUBLISHERS, 


381 Washington St., Boston. 


ORDERS FILLED BY THE 


Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison St. 


Publications of the Free Religious Association 


Freedom and Fellowshtp in Religion. A volume of ten essays 
upon speculative and practical proper of religion, by D. A. Was- 
gon, Samuel Longfellow, Samue Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J.W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson. 
and Mrs. E. D.Cheney ; and extracts from addresses by Ralph W aldo 
Emerson, Lucretia Mott, Robert Dale Owen. Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Julia Ward Howe, and others—all Liebe on the platform 
of the Free Religious Association. Price (re uced), $1.50. 


SUPPLIED BY 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


We mortals, men and women, devour many a disap- 
intment between breakfast and dinner time; keep 
ack the tears and look a little pale about the lips, and 
in answer to inquiries say, “Oh nothing!” Pride helps 
us; and pride is nota bad thing when it only urges us 
to hide our own hurts—not to hurt others.—Geo. Eliot. 


Ill., Acts, Vol. 1V.. Romans, and will supply complete sets of | 
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JUST READY. 


A GEM OF A BOOK. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT’S 
“ POEM IN FOUR SERMONS,” 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE 


The first edition of this little book was sold within a few days after 
publication. The Christian Regist said of it: 


“The book isa poem in four cantos. Nothing is lacking of poetry 
but the external form. Within the last few weeks, a dozen or twenty 
volumes of new poetry have come into our hands. Inallof them 
together there has not been so much of the heart of poetry, 30 much 
of the curiosa feltcitas, that packing of phrases with delightful and 
transcendant meanings, in which the heart poetic reaches the acme 
of itspower. © * © 

“To imagine that we have here only a pretty book, a charming 
book, a beautiful book, would be a great mistake. We have a book 
that is as strong as it is beautiful, we have a book that is the best 
answer that has yet appeared to the recent allegation that the sci- 
entific spirit tends to ‘a dead materialism.’ If there is any material- 
tmn here, it is a materialism alive with God. But no book of the time 
is more completely dominated by the scientific spirit. The boldest 
radicalism of criticism and science are implicit here at every step. 
But, nevertheless, it would be hard to find another book recently 
published so essentially religious.” 


Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges. 
Cloth extra, heavy paper, full gilt. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLEGROVE BOOK 


Price, 50 cents. 
Price, $1.00. 
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J. Lu. Tas Tos onzs, Editor, 
F. L. Roprrts, Assistant Editor. 
W. C. GANNETT, H. M. Snamons, 


F. L. Hosmzr, 
C. W. Wenpre. | J.T. SuNDERLAND. 
TE RM SS: 


One COpy, PCT YOAT -rrserssereresesesccnseeraserescseerseeesee e150 
Single Copies ......scseerseees becenaavetecsscaee secceesccseese 07 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 
aY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Cuicaqo, Iu. 


FREE RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


I. Tawation of Church erty, by James Parton. 5 cts.; ten, 
30 cts.; one hundred, $1 
IL 


The Bible and Science, by John Weiss. 
Ill. The 8 of Religtons, by T. W. Higginson. Enlarged 


editio: 

Iv. Seanovindontalens, by Theodore Parker. Never before pub- 
lished. 

Vv. The derstood by a Catholic 


Public School Question, as 

American citizen (Bishop McQuaid) 1 Pi bya Li 

can citizen (F. E. Abbot). 

VI. How Shall We Keep Sunday? An Answer in Four Parts: 
1, Sunday in the Bible. 2. Sunday in Church History. 3. Sun- 
day in the Massachusetts Laws. 4. The Workingman’s Sun- 
day. By Charles K. Whipple, Minot J. Savage, Charles E. 
Pratt aud Wm. C. Gannett. 

Nos. II, III, IV, V, VI, 10 cts. sachs ten, 60 cts.; one hundred, $8. 


Reason and Revelation, by W.J. Potter. 5 cts.; ten, 30 cts.; one 


hundred, $1.50. 
Reports of Annual Religious Associa- 


Conventions of Free 
tion, from 1872 to 1879 inclusive. 10 cts. each. 


ral Ameri- 


For any of the above, address “Frrx RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION,” 
3 Tremont Flace, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE YEAR. 


CAPITAL STORIES, by Susan Coot- 
ier, Mrs. A. D. T. Watney, Mary C. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 19 Py zos Mas and other favorite authors. 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 


—or— 
BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 
MBB. E. RB. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS. 


has been recetved by the CoLrGRovE Book Co. Those wishing copies 


please send their orders, at ouce, to 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison 8t., pears Mn. 


EDITED BY 
Mrs. FANNY B. AMES. 


Square 12mo, 300 pages Elegant Binding 
PRICE, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


The COLEGROVE BOOK CO., Chicago, and 
the Publisher, GEO. ELLIS, Boston. 


WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHU RCH FURNITURE, 


VWOOD MANTEHLS & TIDES. 
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plated ink beet a week's use, always ready, al with you. The only successfal Benes Mg Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIG: 
is the latest im) raged Mackinnon Fen be closed into  emall com ass for th ed for use. 0 
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Prof. Swing says: 
_ wpimportant event sompared with the revised creeds 
which have been appearing.” 


The Interior answers a subscriber who asks “ How 
far is the devil responsible for the sins of men?” by 
saying, “ He is not responsible for all.” But a subscriber 
of ours propounds the harder conundrum, ‘“‘ Who is the 
devil, and what is he for?” Will The Interior answer 
this? 


Dr. Lyman Beecher’s receipt for reviving a cold and 
lifeless church, according to The Christian Life, was 
that “the preacher should warm his own heart by read- 
ing, meditation and prayer.” It is a wonder to us that 
some of the preachers who are constantly complaining 
of the cold and lifeless character of the Liberal element 
they find in our fields should never have thought of 
this. 


“The best, indeed the only sensible course for the 
English House of Commons to pursue in respect to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, is to permit him to take the oath: of office, 
and thus concede to his constituents the right to choose 


=== | their ile representative without regard to his religious 


opinions.” So says the Independent. The wonder to 
us on this side of the water is that there is not common 


“The Revised Testament is an| sense enough in the House of Commons to see this. 


The Living Church, speaking of the Congregational- 


Ruskin Societies are being formed in England for the | ists, says they “ have numbered and do yet number 


purpose of promoting the study of Mr. Ruskin’s writings, 
and for social improvement. A hint worth taking in 
this country. : 


The Interior displays true insight when it suspects | sustain a “ denomination ? ” 


among them strong, able and godly men, but their own 
principles of individualism will, more and more, work 
the ruin of their denomination.” But is there not a 
higher and better work for all to achieve than simply to 
Give us the strength, ability 


that the minister who, while conscious of his feebleness | and godliness, and we will gladly let “ the denomination ” 
and failure, seeing no sheaves, is probably doing the go, if it must. 


crowning work of his life. 


Wise preachers will hesitate long before they burn up 


The Star and (icin thinks that a “good educa-| al] their written sermons and eschew the use of sermon 
tion in a Methodist will eradicate the purpose to preach | paper. There is another side to the coveted power of 


Methodism.” We think BO, too, if Methodism is to be 
; taken in “ its historic sense.” 


The Christian Register agrees with the Watchman, 

» and the Watchman agrecs with the Christian Advocate, 
in thinking that ‘‘ Mr. Talmage’s sermon against Inger- 
soll will do immense mischief.” We are inclined to say, 


O, ye of little faith! Why are ye so fearful?” 


extempore preaching, and a sober writer in The Intelli- 
gencer thus states it: 


“ T once knew a minister, a man of some mark, too, who in middle 
life burnt all his sermons, and boasted that he meant to stand in the 
pulpit untrammeled thenceforth. He did as he designed, and, 
though a man of strong mind and not destitute of ready speech, re- 
galed his hearers oftentimes with such disjointed, irrelevant talk, 
and withal so prolix and prosy, that to have had him chained down 
to a written sermon of half an hour would have given exceeding 
joy to his long-suffering hearers.” 
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“ We find that, judged by modern authorities and the 
best standards of modern writing, there are in the New 
Revision 688 separate instances of bad English, occur- 
ing 4,073 times.” This is the statement of Dr. J. G. 
Todd, in The Independent ; and one of Unity’s most 
scholarly and painstaking pillars writes us: “ The more 
I use the New Version, the more am I confirmed in the 
Opinion that there is a great want of thoroughness in 
the work.” 


Among the statutes of Massachusetts enacted last 
year is one forbidding any person to smoke or have in 
possession any lighted pipe, cigarette or cigar, in any 
town-hall, or room, or voting place where a meeting for an 
election is held. The Woman's Journal justly refers to 
this as one of the results of woman’s influence and one 
of the tendencies of Woman Suffrage. So much already, 
brethren ; and yet there are those who persist in believ- 
ing that coarseness will follow the woman to and from 
the ballot. 


If any one doubts that 
“ The old order changeth, giving place to new,” 
in the South, as everywhere else, he will do well to read 
Edward Atkinson’s significant article on “ Significant 
Aspects,of the Atlanta Cotton Exposition,” in the Feb- 
ruary Century. With many other good things, we read the 
following remark of a grandson of John C. Calhoun: 


“Tf my grandfather and his associates had known as much about 
the negro as I know, and could have had the same faith in his ca- 
pacity for progress which I have attained from my own experience, 
there would have been neither slavery nor war.” 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal, in our view the 
best Spiritualist paper published, begins its thirty-second 
volume with a change of dress, and seems to feel well 
disposed towards its contemporaries, as the following 
string of puns evinces. It says: 


“That it views the religious outlook with complacency, for not- 
withstanding the late Miln with materialism, liberal Christians still 
have a strong Swing, though with here or there a doubting Thomas. 
Our Interior conviction is that common sense views of religion will 
become the Standard, and as people Advance a New Covenant will be 
made, whereby all can join in an Alliance to dwell together in Unity. 
The spirit of the age is an Index pointing to the Signal success of 
those who Advocate Independent, Christian Union; and in the near 
future the Nation will Seymour Times for harmony on certain great 
spiritual verities.” 


We sympathize with an exchange, who thinks that 
the “ weak excuses resorted to for not paying one’s pro- 
portion of the pastor’s allowance, would expel a man 
from business circles if used in his business.” It 
would be very laughable, were it not so tearful, to hear 
so many people try to maintain their credentials to 
religious respectability on the plea of poverty, while 
they are equally anxious to establish their social respect- 


ability on the claims of a growing prosperity and the en- 


dorsement of accumulating dollars. Monks and nuns 
are not the only classes that are willing to take vows of 
poverty when in the presence of the altars of religion. 
“T am so sorry that we can’t support a Liberal minister 
in this town. — Come down and see my new silk—'tis 
elegant ! and so cheap! !” says Mrs. Piety-Poor. “ There 
is no use talking, there is not money enough in this 
community to sustain such a preacher as we need; that 
ie the only trouble !—I mean to get a hold of that corner 
lot, ’tis a capital investment !!" says Mr. Piety-Poor. 
But this family that we allude to lives in the State of 
Yucatan. 

The Northwestern Christian Advocate says of Thomas 
A’Kempis’ “Imitation of Christ,” that “it is perhaps the 
best religious work ever written by an uninspired pen.” 
Who can show the difference between A’Kempis’ pen 
and Paul's pen, both writing as they were moved by 
wisdom and the Holy Spirit ? 


“Draw who can the Mystic Line, 
Between the human and Divine.” 


Longfellow, after dwelling for over three score and ten 
years in this boundary land, exemplifying the inspiration 
he revered, is cautious where our exchange is confident. 
In “Herme’s Trismegistus,” first‘ published in the Feb- 
ruary Century: 


Who has searched or sought 

All the unexplored and spacious 
Universe of thought? 

Who, in his own skill confiding, 
Shall with rule and line 

Mark the border land dividing 

. Human and Divine? 


In our “ Notes from the Field” will be found the 
particulars of a most novel and daring venture on the 
part of the Western Railroad managers. We have be- 
come familiar with sleeping, dining, parlor, palace, hotel 
and various other kinds of cars, but a “ Temple Car” is 
something that has in it yet the power of surprising 
even a so-much-traveled man as the editor of this paper. 
A church on wheels, piety at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, no stoppages for meals. We imagine the de- 
vout company being invited to sing Hymn No. 1882 in 
the “ Railroad Edition of Unity Hymns and Chorals” 
from one end of the car, and before the chorister can get 
the right key upon which to pitch his tune there will come 
from the other end of the car the call, “O see that 
coyote!” and the benediction will be cut short with an 
“T see an antelopet” And then there is to bea daily 
paper. What a chance for the editor to make brief par- 
agraphs. It is consoling to think that if the interviewer 
on that paper is out of the office long he will get left. 
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Clergymen are sometimes singularly guilty of neglect 
in what they know to be important matters. For in- 
stance, from investigations made by a prominent Metho- 
dist Presiding Elder, Rev. J. E. Irish, it appears 
that in Wisconsin not one clergyman in ten has com- 
plied with the law in regard to the solemnization of mar- 
riages. No minister in that State has the right to per- 
form the marriage ceremony until he has filed his cre- 
dential of ordination with the clerk of the Circuit 
Court of the county. This being to a great extent 
neglected, raises a question as to the validity of many 
marriages. However this question may be decided, the 
offending clergyman is liable to a considerable penalty. 
We need a chair of “ Business Ethics,’ and one on the 
“Law for the Clergy” in our Divinity schools. 


We saw a little boy not twelve years old, the other 
day, hiding himself in a freight car while he smoked his 
cigarette. Will some one tell that boy for us that the 


‘cigarette is the most filthy and poisonous form in which. 


this altogether filthy and poisonous weed is now used. 
The filling of most of the cigarettes now in the market 
is made of the dirty sweepings of tobacco factories. 
This is “doctored” to the taste by some of the most 
villainous drugs known in the tobacco business. Thou- 
sands of barrels of “the Havana flavoring” is now be- 
ing manufactured for this use; it is made largely from 
the tonca bean that yields the deadly drug mellotis, 
seven grains of which will kill a dog. The dainty paper 
that forms the covering of a cigarette is made out of the 
“filthy scrapings of rag-pickers,” bleached by arsenical 
preparation. Perhaps this information may be some- 
what suggestive to some larger boys who never indulge 
in anything more harmful than cigarettes, and these are 
“so cheap.” 


The Boston Gazette asks: ‘“ When shall we again be- 
hold the parallel to that grand and venerated quartette of 
authors, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes ?” 
Yea, verily! But we would make it a quintette, and add 
the name of Lowell. From these the name of Bryant can- 
not be separated; though dead, he is still of them, and al- 
ways will be a member of the first hierarchy in American 
letters. These are the six that the Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. house have included in their “ Atlantic Portraita,” 
out of the last of which Emerson looks upon us as 
we write. It is a noble portrait, which represents him 
in the fall vigor of his manhood. The Emerson with 
the firm mouth, who wrote the essay on “ Self-Reli- 
ance,” and the Emerson with the penetrating eyes, who 
wrote the essays on “ Compensation” and the “ Over- 
Soul.” The weighty words in his books become still 
more strikingly personal in their character after having 


studied this recently published portrait. We read that 
other “ Atlantic Portraits” are to follow, and that the 
artists are at work on the faces of Howells, Aldrich and 
others. But we hope that the faces of these younger 
men may be grouped in a second series. Let them be 
made a little smaller, or at least printed on different col- 
ored paper, or in some way differentiated, as Herbert 


Spencer would say, from the old masters. As the canon 


of American letters now stands, it contains major pro- 
phets and minor prophets. The portraits already issued 
represent the first not the second class. If additions are 
to be made to this first series, we crave the faces of 
Hawthorne, Thoreau and, perhaps, Margaret Fuller, rather 
than the younger prophets who have not yet reached 
their literary majority. , 


While so much misrepresentation of Liberal thought 
is still rife in pulpit and press, it is refreshing to come 
upon such candid utterances as those of Rev. R, Heber 
Newton, in a recent sermon in an Episcopal church in 
New York, on Unitarianism, from which we are glad to 
give room for the following lines, clipped from the New 
York Herald : 


It was wise counsel that was given by the old Persian sage, ‘‘ What 
ever thy religion may be, mingle with men of other faiths.” J know 
that the question of this morning will be disposed of by many with a 
single word; a word, too, that has not lost all of its ancient terrors. 
That word is heresy; yet there is much to be said for heresy. Many 
years ago arose a new school in medical science, claiming much for 
itself and denying much to the existing school. It met with violent 
opposition and much ridicule, but in its progress it ameliorated the 
old therapeutics and corrected many evils, and to-day from the old 
school comes the olive branch of peace. To-day if a man is well read 
in medical science he is a physician, and not an allopathist or a 
homeeopathist. So in political economy teachers of strange doctrines 
arose, not very long ago, who denied the fundamental principles 
laid down by older teachers, and, in spite of all opposition, they 
clung to and promulgated their opinions, until little by little they 
modified the accepted views of the world and entarged the outlook, 
until to-day, however much it may be denounced, socialism is a 
recognized school in political economy. It is much the same with 
heresy. 

To-day all are ready to admit that Unitarianism has its place; its 
history is as old as Christianity. In this country it arose from the 
protest against the orthodox Church at the beginning of this century. 
At that time the belief of the Church was of a nature that is almost 
inconceivable to-day. That belief lies on the shelves of good ortho- 
dox pastors now. They have not cast itaway. They have not, per- 
haps, even discarded it in theirown minds, but they leave it on their 
shelves and do not use it, nor display it to their hearers. That belief 
was the inspiration of the Westminster Confession, which is the fal- 
lest expression of it thatexists. Do you know what it teaches? I 
feel like asking pardon of the living God for blasphemy in even re- 
peating its words. 

The first work was that of disintegration. To-day the. light has 
come, and where the Westminster Confession has not been discarded 
it stands lke an old tree—a mere shell around an empty, vacuous 
space. There is no pith in it; no one dares to think as his father 
thought about it. This was no easy task. To question when to ques- 
tion exposes one to obloquy is to bea hero. To-day old orthodoxy 
has had a change of heart. Though it professes to hold on to the old 
beliefs, it reaches through them to lay hold on what they mean. All 
this ia the work of Unitarianism. Its second work was one of posi- 
tive reconstruction. I know that many misunderstand this, They 
think it is a system of denials. If it were so, it would still be recon- 
struction in that it founds faith on reason. 
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We do not know where to discover the weak point in 
the following syllogism, taken from the Northwestern 
Advocate, based on Senator Logan’s whisky bill : 


First, Whatever aids, maintains or supports the common schools 
is a great public blessing; eecond, the consumption of whisky in 
large quantities aids, maintains and supports the common schools 
third, therefore the consumption of whisky in large quantities is a 
great public blessing. _ 


Our old Wisconsin friend and co-laborer, Fred. May 
Holland, now of Concord, Mass., seems to have a pen- 
chant still for hard study and curious investigations. He 
has an interesting article in a late number of the Indez, 
on the influences of parentage, in which he presents 


. several important conclusions derived from the examina- 


tion of some seven hundred cases. The first is, that 
“the mother’s influence is, on the average, inferior to 
that of the father’s, especially over boys.” Second, that 
inheritance alone is not sufficient to account for all ex- 
amples of genius or its opposite. Third, he discovers 
that “the larger the number of brothers and sisters, the 
greater scems to be the probability that some will become 
highly virtuous.” Fourth, that schools and education, 
Herbert Spencer and others to the contrary notwith- 
standing, are highly favorable to morality. Fifth, that 
fondness for books and reading is “‘ more common among 
virtuous than vicious people.” Sixth, that “the mental 
influence of the church is much less beneficial than the 
moral.” Seventh, that “the moral advantages of business 
habits are much greater than they are represented to be, 
either in popular literature or in the pulpit.” Eighth, 
that “the best people differ from the worst in nothing so 
widely and uniformly as in the habit of using alcohol 
and tobacco.” And, ninth, that “ premature marriage is 
unfavorable to high moral conditions,” it being shown 
that “those parts of England and Wales where the 
largest proportion of bridegrooms were under twenty-one 
were the most deéply cursed by ignorance, pauperism, 
improvidence, licentiousness and other crimes.” His 


closing paragraph is as follows: 

Finally, nothing seems to me clearer than that greatness, whether 
mental or moral, depends mainly on innate powers and impulses 
which are in part inherited, but by no means wholly so. There is 
only this difference, that the highest goodness may ultimately be 
reached by whoever will seck it steadily and passionately; but no 
strength or persistency of desire for intellectual distinction can pos- 
sibly achieve it, unless the brain is favorably formed. It depends 
mainly on natura! disposition whether we choose to be saintly; but 
if we do choose, then saints we shall become. We must be born 
kings of thought, or we shall never wear that crown. 


“PUT OUT OF PHE SYNAGOGUE.” 


4 LEAF FROM THE STORY OF AN OBSCURE MAN. — 


Many an humble and obscure life has a story which, 
under the pen of the skillful novelist, would awaken ten- 
der interest and touch us all to pity and respect. After 
all, how little of human worth is written down! Not all 
the saints have been canonized, nor all the martyrs re- 


membered. Something of the inside of such a life, as 
it was revealed to me, seems worth reporting. Rarely 
has anything come to me more touching in itself or more 
charming for the simple way and the with-malice-toward- 
none—with-charity-for-all spirit in which it was given 
me, than this piece of personal history from an old man’s 
‘lips. For he was an old man, close upon seventy, with 
whitened hair, of quiet manner and serious face. He 
had come from his country home to the city, partly, as 
he said, on business, and partly to pass the Sunday and 
attend a certain church—the one un-orthodox church in 
a population of 175,000. I asked him how he knew of 
the church. He had seen occasional notices of it, he 


said, in his newspaper, and now and then a sermon from ~~ 


its pulpit. Its ideas seemed to him to reach out a hand 
of fellowship, and he wanted to grasp it. Ou Sunday 
morning he was in the congregation, then a stranger to 
me, but with a close attention, a thoughtful earnest face, 
such as a preacher is sure to note. After the service we 
met, and he was to come and have a long talk with me 
the next day. The next day he came, and we were to- 
gether much of the forenoon. He was running over 
with questions, for this interview, he said, had been one 
object of his coming to the city. He wished to know 
my views of the Bible, of inspiration, of Jesus, of the 
atonement, until I grew almost abashed by the modest 
yet earnest way in which the old man, so much richer in 
the experience of years if not in the lore of books, list- 
ened to the answers which his questions called out. It 
was then my turn to question him and learn his story. 
He did not know his own classification, and this added 
to the interest I was already taking in him. Here, I 
thought, is a natural growth, characteristic and indi- 
vidual. Yet were I to have classified him, after our in- 
terview, I should have placed him on the broadest 
ground of Christian theism; theism, because of his 
simple faith in God and the divine goodness ; and Chris- 
tian, because, while having left behind the idea of Chris- 
tianity as an outward revelation confirmed by miracle, a 
special and authoritative “ dispensation,” and attained to 
the conception rather of a universal revelation of God in 
the growing education of the race, he was yet so drawn 
to Jesus, and his whole mental atmosphere warmed and 
illuminated by this reverence and love. He owed very 
little to books. He seemed to have met few people who 
shared at all his own tendencies of thought. He knew 
little about the history and the opinions of the more lib- 
eral folds of religious thought. He had worked out his 
own salvation from his inherited beliefs very much 
alone. The Bible itsclf first raised his doubts. It had 
been his one book, and he had, as a young man, turned 
its leaves carefully and often. In answer to my inquiry 
if he found many in his village who sympathized with 
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him in his religious ideas, he said, very few; he never 
talked about them now, except with two or three, pos- 
sibly ; people seemed not to understand his position ; he 
seemed to be vaguely classed among the “ infidels.” 

Bat to the old man’s story. Over thirty years ago he 
was turned out of his Methodist church. He had joined 
it years before ; he had loved to attend the meetings; he 
craved religious sympathy, and he found help in the 
church ; he had tried always to walk worthily of his 
calling, but with later thought he came to modify his 
views of Bible infallibility. The doubts came, not from 
skeptical books, but from the Bible itself. His own ex- 
perience and observation were a commentary to the same 
end. He was not noisy with his growing views, but 
neither did he conceal them. He was ready always to 
give a reason for the faith that was in him, which others 
called unbelief. Perhaps he was looked upon as all the 
more dangerous in the fold, for the very reason that he 
could give a reason to them that asked him. The crisis 
came. He was summoned before a meeting of the 
church, at which the minister showed himself strongly 
oppesed to “heresy.” The old man—then not an old 
man—pleaded his own cause. He admitted his disbelieg 
of the Bible’s infallibility, and gave his grounds therefor. 
But he declared also his substantial religious faith. He 
referred to his daily walk and manner of life as his title 
to the church’s regard, that neither by his character nor 
act had he even consciously brought discredit upon it. 
He did not wish to withdraw from its membership. This 
had been his religious home ; he loved it still. But he 
had no concealments to make; whenever pressed by 
questions, he had no wish to evade. He had honestly, 
even prayerfully, come into his present views, and not by 
any hasty thought or pre-disposed opposition to his 
charch. The result of the meeting, however, was that 
the church door was shut upon him. He was dropped 
from the membership, and exposed to all the obloquy 
that this incurred in a little community of the Western 
Reserve a generation ago. Since then he has been as a 
sheep upon the mountains, unfolded and alone, but not 
wanting for air and sunshine—natural shelters—and the 
sweet. herbage that grows by hidden springs. Had he 
been a less devout and religious man by nature, this os- 
tracism would have been all the easier to bear. But he 
craved religious fellowship and sympathy, and this with- 
drawal of it made the burden for him hard to bear. But 
he bore it quietly and meckly. The natural rebound of 
belief. under seeming persecution or narrowness, to unbe- 
lief and bitter opposition to instituted religion, had no 


place apparently in his mind. His thought had too care- r 


fally matured to be so easily thrown off its track. He kept 
quietly true to bimsclf, and made no boast of it before 


in the sphere wherein his lot was cast. Can the greatest 
do more? There were men beyond his horizon, eminent 
for their learning and their piety, whose word would 
have been strength to him, and whose sympathy would 
have been as water to his thirst. There were religious 
fellowships in whose seales honesty outweighed heresy. 
But of these he knew not. Their word did not reach 
him, and he was left to find his way alone, and to deem 
himself alone. 

To-day it is hardly probable that in the same local 
church so mild and reasonable a heresy as his earlier 
doubt would be an occasion for a member’s expulsion. 
But if it be so, there and elsewhere, it is due to the braver 
thought that has dared to come out by itself and pioneer 
the way for the multitude slowly to follow ; and he, as a 
humble representative thereof, has contributed a share. 
The charm of the old man’s story lay in the kindly and 
uncomplaining way in which he related it, as if in the 
added inward light, and quietness, and content, he had 
all along been having his reward ; its pathos and sadness, 
in the fact that so gentle a natufe had wanted for sym- 
pathy and proper recognition all these years. Beside 
more famous histories, let a little place be given for this 
record of an obscure man. F.L. BH. 
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THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT. 


BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


Beside still waters, O, my God, 

Thou ledst me on from day to day ; 
Thou gavest for a staff thy rod, 

Thy voice was in my soul alway: 


The pastures green I could not see 
For the hot tears that filled my eyes; 
The still small voice was drowned for me 
In my own heart’s tumultuous sighs. 


My foolish soul thy warm sunshine 
Shut out with clouds of selfish woe; 

The east wind of thy wrath divine 
The shrouding mist aside doth blow. 


My pampered griefs, my fancied ill, 
Are thrust away, and sight is clear ; 

The heart which by thy love was still 
Untouched, is thrilled with awe and fear. 


My feet among the thorns are set, 
Through narrow paths my spirit strays ; 

No more mine eyes with tears are wet, 
My lips are stirred with songs of praise. 


Thou braked’st for me the bread divine— 
The crumbs, to-day, I gather up; 

I drank the dregs—who spilled the wine— 
And bless thee for the proffered cup! 


the world. He bore witness in his day and generation| | Cincinnati, O. 
y g , 
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FLOWERS OF THE SPIRIT. CHEER! 
J. V. Be 
ELLA A. GILES. 
— . “The faithful are few,” 
A recent n " per contains the  Follawt a In am Kasten, city, A young man said, 
Espen d her yen and said te Seas “2 every kind word that With drooping head ; 


I have spoken in my life, every tear that I have shed, has beoome a 
living flower around me, and they bring to my senzes an incense in- 
le.” > 


O, sister of sweet Charity, 
I bend me low and list to thee. 
Thy dying lips may yet confess 
The secret of unworldliness. 
Thy face is wreathed in smiles serene 
As o’er thy couch I fondly lean, 
To hear thee in soft accents speak. 
Wilt thou not tell me where to seek 
Such grace as thine? I fain would know 
What lends thy death this steady glow 
Of cheerfulness? With waning breath 
Thou answerest : “On bed of death, 

: _O, Holy Mother, give me voice 
To tell this child why I rejoice 
At my last hour. 0, let me tell 
What incensé pure, ineffable, 
Steals o’er my soul, that when I die 
My holy robes of Charity 
May fall upon her gentle form. 
O, shield her ever from the storm 
Of selfish interests which assail 
The human heart; let her not quail 
Before the world, but braver be 
For having heard these words from me. 


“Every hopefal smile I’ve given 
The despondent and sin-riven ; 
Every tear I thought was lost 
On lives wrecked and tempest-tossed ; 
Every kind word I have spoken 
To the weary and heart-broken ; 
Every generous act committed ; 
E’en the noble thought that flitted 
O’er my soul’s deep silentness, 
Seeming to be meaningless— 
Every thrill of sympathy 
Now in living flower I seg. 
Child! Thou lovest flowers, too! 
Let thy life, like sun and dew, 
Nourish saintly germs that lie 
Waiting tender ministry. 
Thou shalt have them in their beauty, 
Flowers of love and flowers of duty, 
Blossoms rare, unfolding ever, 
Thou shalt be without them never. 
Though thy days pass noiselessly 

- Secret growths there yet may be 
That, hidden long from human eyes, 
Thy soul at last with rapt surprise 
May see; developed, perfected, 
In light and warmth, by the life shed. 
Fadeless flowers! They may be thine, 
Born of thoughts and deeds divine,” 

Madison, Wis. 


“ And men are many, 
And hard for any 
It is the right to do.” 


“Turn the words about,” 
An old man said, 
And lifted up his head, 
And from his eyes shone out 
A holy light and true: 

“The faithful are few 
Say not; but rather, a few 
Are faithful; and so be you! 
For men are many, 
And strength for any 

There is the right to do.” 
Quincy, Is. 


THE WAY OF SALVATION. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


If a man himself would save, 
Then he will be lost, we say ; 

Nay, he is already lost; 

’ Selfishness is damned to-day. 


But if he his life would lose 
For another’s sake, we say, 
Then, though dying, he shall live; 


'” Such a soul is saved to-day. - 
Columbus, Wis. 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 
Vv. 
THE BANKER’S CONSCIENCE. 
H. P. KIDDER. 

That various kinds or qualities of conscience existed, 
or contributed articles were needed, had not occurred to 
me until asked if I would write a short article on that 
supposed to belong to, or be proper for, the banker. 

The business requires the most delicate and discrim- 
inating judgment as to credit, and most careful weighing 
of character, as a basis for estimating how far business 
men or enterprises are worthy of confidence. Bankers 
furnish the conservative element in the business of all 
communities, and are the more careful because they aim 


ifor so small a per cent. of profit that they require, as 


nearly as possible, absolute security. Their statement of 
the amount of credit their customers are entitled to is 
based largely on their character,—one of small capital 
and good character often commanding more than others 
with large means, but unscrupulous as to their manner of 
living and lax in keeping promises. In rating men or 
firms it is sometimes said, “ Small capital, but good char- 
acter, and safe for what they will undertake ;” or again, 
“ Plenty of money, but no character.” It would surprise 
men of large dealings the world over to know with what 
accuracy their habits and characteristics are known by 
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those who may be interested on the opposite side of the 
globe. 

This conservative training and disposition and careful 
way of estimating values makes the banker the channel 
through which investors seek securities for the employ- 
ment of accumulations of capital or of trust funds; and 
rarely is any new enterprise marketed except by the agency 
of one or more banking houses. According to the care 
used to recommend only such schemes as they have care- 
fully examined, in order to learn their real basis, and by 
protecting the public from bogus or foolish schemes, do 
they adhere to what is the legitimate and proper prov- 
ince of the banker. 

It is in this that the banker finds active use for his 
conscience, by participating in no scheme which he sees 
has any element of dishonesty ; allowing no commission, 
however large, to induce him to “recommend as safe for 
trust funds” what he knows, or ought to know, if he 
investigates, is not worthy of confidence. I have known 
mining engineers to be offered a large sum to report pro- 
perty which they were sent to examine as having every 
Indication of great mineral wealth, the owner knowing it 
had not,—but it was in a “promising neighborhood.” 
In the same way bankers are asked to sell to the public 
stocks or bonds of companies having no existence except 
on paper, and in some instances not intended to have any. 
The conscientious banker will not lend himself to sell at, 
any price, or for any commission, what he knows is in- 
trinsically worthless, or practically so. 

The relation of the banker to his client is, financially, 
similar to that of a physician to his patient as to health : 
good advice is looked for from him in regard to business 
affairs, and he is told confidentially his client’s condition, 
and the management of their affairs is often left uncon- 
ditionally in his hands. Quacks must be avoided in the 
one case as surely as in the other, and confidence should 
be put only in those who are quite above temptation to 
dishonesty. Here, again, the conscience must be kept 
clear and active. 

One might properly enlarge on the relations of the | 
banker to the business of the world. That business of 
the world requires a most careful system of exchanges, in 
payment for merchandise sent or received, to make the 
transactions as safe and sure and unfailing as possible ; 
and this has grown into so large a share of daily business 
that it must be done by the most careful principles, and 
by parties wholly to be relicd upon. The telegraph and 
cable have brought the whole world face to face, and we 
talk across the ocean with great facility ; but the majority 
of the business must still be done by those who are most 
fair, careful and conscientious, and no amount of wealth 
will take the place of good character. 

While I have tried to show how needful to the banker | 
is this element of character,—and you notice my con- 
stant emphasis of it,—I do not think any business: can | 
be prosecuted successfully without many of the same 
elements that go to make a good banker. 

I have spoken of the conservatism actuating the pru- 
dent banker. The great desire to make money, to in-' 
crease incomes, not in itself improper or unwortby, often 
engenders a spirit of speculation reaching the realms of 
gambling, through the recklessness it excites ; and as the 
gambler doubles and quadruples his stake, hoping for the i 


lucky turn to come at last, so I have known estates 
y 
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squandered, happiness and comfort destroyed, by persist- 
ent dealing in stocks (some call. them securities) that the 
smallest amount of judgment, even common sense, would 
show had no real foundation of original merit or reason- 
able promise ; the main hope of gain being that others 
may be found foolish enough to pay more than the 
holder. Every reaction from highly speculative times 
shows many wrecks for one fortune made. It is true 
that they who are well-poised, prudent in their dealings 
and expenditures, avoiding risks that, if unsuccessful, will 
cripple badly, and perhaps ruin their fortunes, are, in the 
long run, most sure of such measure of success as will 
bring contentment and happiness. 

If I am asked, How are we to keep clear of bad invest- 
ments and avoid financial disaster? I answer,—deal with 
honest, prudent people; do not be in too great haste to 
be rich. They are not the happiest who are estimated 
as the richest. By all means, if possible, live within 
your income. We are not estimated by what we are 
worth so much as what we are and do,—at least by 
those for whose opinion we should care the most. 

It should be a source of pride in all vocations to do 
one’s best. Honesty and thoroughness are good invest- 
ments and fully appreciated, whether in the banker, 
merchant, mechanic, teacher, preacher, or day laborer ; 
and how true is this of all our household servants! I 
know many a man who groans over his lack of success, 
failing to see it is for want of his best, most conscientious 
effort. The liar deceives himself most in his efforts to - 
deceive others. His hearers are not so credulous as he 
thinks; and so the slighted or neglected work inevitably 
loses for its undertaker. The market may be open to 
the sale of poor goods, but they go slowly ; while for the 
best, in almost all branches, the demand is unceasing, 
and they are generally best for both buyer and seller. 

The steamer does not drift to her destination; and as 
surely our affairs will not flourish without a guiding 
mind, controlled by industry, capacity, conscience. They 
who give the most careful, painstaking, conscientious at- 
tention are more just to themselves as well as their cli- 
ents. The proper conduct of all business is a science, 
and is absolutely necessary for the convenience of society 
and the development of the wealth of the world by inter- 
change of its commodities. 

In these latter days, when attention to affairs has, ow- 
ing to increased facilities and population, grown into so 
great importance, they are fortunate who have the capa- 
city to command success ; and some of the soundest and 
most practical minds are attracted to business as afford- 
ing not only the opportunity for accumulating wealth and 
securing comfort, but enabling them to help the many 
charitable and educational institutions with which all our 
communities abound. I think now, more than at any 
previous time, those wlfo have the opportunity and are 
successful in business affairs, realize the responsibility 
that rests upon them to make returns of a portion 
of their gains for the benefit of the communitics in 
which they live. One cannot do business properly in 
any branch without proper training, and understanding 
the underlying principles as fully as does the successful 
mechanic or artist. [am afraid it will always be true 
that there is “plenty of room at the top;” but let no 
one expect to reach it without unwearied, conscientious 
effort. 
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UNITY CHURCH—CHURCH CHOIRS. 


J. VILA BLAKE. 


I preface that what I shall say about church choirs 
will fe governed entirely by a religious rather than a 
musical interest in them. I mean that the fact that 
choirs are formed for the expression of religious thought 
and feeling by the aid of music underlies all the prin- 
ciples which should govern their formation, selection of 
music and manner of singing, and that the religious pur- 
pose must be held far to outweigh the musical interest. 
This, indeed, is no more than a principle earnestly taught 
by many musicians and philosophers in regard to all 
unions of music with poetry, in which they say music, if 
the joint product is to reach its noblest form, must be no 
more than the handmaid of the poem, aiming only to 
clothe with its supple, indefinable, generic gracefulness 
and freedom the precise and specific meaning of the 
poet. If this be true as a mere principle of art, much 
more how true as a principle of worship! If this were 
understood, persons would not withdraw their contribu- 
tion, as I have known to be done, because the choir did 
not sing enough solo songs or enough brilliant set-pieces ; 
nor would we be open to the shame of such remarks as 
once heard made about a vesper service, which the 
speaker denounced as inexpedient because the contribu- 
tion-box held but a meagre return, and he did “ not be- 
lieve in giving people a first-class concert for nothing !” 

With this understood as the spirit and purpose of all 
that follows, I will treat of 

1. The choir. 

2. The music. 

3. The manner of singing. 

4. The proper authority. 


1. Of the choir. It is well to state the ideal, and 
then let all come as near it as they can. By all means 
the ideal is to have a choir. There is no good reason 
why the music of the church should be trusted utterly 
to ignorance, any more than the sermon or the hymn. 
We seek competent power, learning and poetic feeling 
in the discourse and the poem. We should not trust 
the music, which is the addition of the other wing to 
the poem by which the two lift the body of devotion, 
to the mere brute-instinct or half-knowledge and careless 
execution of a congregation untaught previously and un- 
aided at the moment. Besides, such a congregation will 
be able to sing but very few tuncs, and no anthems, how- 
ever simple ; and this will not only deprive the church 
music of its proper scope and resource, but it will cause 
constant mis-matings of hymns and tunes, to the great 
damage of both. Therefore be it said to every congre- 


have it; think more of it than of procuring a fine ser- 
mon, by as much as worship and your expression of reli- 
gious feeling is worth more than any intellectual freight. 

Now, what should the chuir be? First, and most im 
portant of all, it should be a chorus. It is hardly pos- 
sible to condemn too strongly the prevalent quartet 
choir; and churches which have provided themselves 
with only a little box for singers, in which nu more than 
a half dozen persons can sit without crowding, are to be 
pitied greatly. This is not so much on account of posi- 
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tive sins committed by the quartet (though these are 
usually plentiful) as because of its incidental poverty of 
resource and the good things it cannot do. It would be 
enough to say that the greatest of the religious music of 
the great masters is written for the chorus, and the mas- 
sive dignity of its beauty can no more be squeezed 
through the throats of four persons than a symphony for 
a great orchestra can be heard from a string quartet. It 
would be enough, without this, to say that a quartet 
tends inevitably to replace instead of to encourage the 
singing of the congregation, and this it will do certainly, 
unless it be strictly ruled by some one whose interest is 
religious more than musical, and who loves to hear the 
voices of the people. But there is a reason that goes 
deeper than these, and is both curious and grand: I mean 
the fact that the singing of a quartet is simply the sing- 
ing of four individuals, while the singing of a chorus, in 
proportion to its size, is like the singing, not of any men, 
but of mankind. With fifty or sixty voices the feelings 
are deeply stirred and the soul projected. When the 
number rises to a hundred, the music is on the threshold 
of grandeur ; and when the chorus embraces five hun- 
dred-voices, or even seven or eight hundred, as may be 
heard sometimes in our great cities, and these recite the 
sublime music of the masters, it is like the roar of a sea- 
board whereon a forest grows to the water’s edge, com- 


pounded ofall sounds and of the expression of all the things 


that utter them, the waves, the winds, the caverns of the 
rocks, the tree-tops and all creatures that live in them 
or under them, and even the silent stars. Between the 
singing of. one voice and the singing of a great chorus 
there is the same sort of difference as between a man and 
the genus Homo. The purest and richest voice pouring 
from the noblest soul that ever lived could not be ade- 
quate to the expression of humanity. That power is 
given only to a multitude of voices, each supplying its 
individual somewhat which no other has, as the scientific 
definition of human nature must be gathered from a 
multitude of men. Therefore, when we hear a great 
chorus we listen to the vocalization of human nature ; 
and we are mightily thrilled by it, because there is no 
other sense than hearing that can condense mankind 
into a sensation, and roll the tide of the thought of that 
unity in one undulation through the brain. Where can 
this wonderful fact be more valuable, where the amazing 
quality of tone that pours from a chorus be more glori- 
ous, than ina church, and with music that expresses 
worship? If we sing “ All the nations praise thee, O 
Lord, and all the people bless thee !” is it not grand to 
utter these words in a tone which, in itself, is a solution 
of “the Many in the One?” And when the minister 
preaches from his own soul (as he must if he would give 


i hungry creatures anything but husks), it is well that the 
gation: Provide yourselves witR a choir; spare not to. 


voices of many people should answer in a tone which is 
the utterance of soul itself. Therefore let the church 
choir be a chorus. Nevertheless, I would not forbid solo 
singing: can the resources of religious expression be any 
too great? The single voice and the harmony of four 
voices have their special place, grace and influence, and 
are very beautiful. The great masters have employed 
them continually. There should be, with the chorus, a 
selected quartet of solo voices, as good as possible, for 
the many musical services which it can render. But 
while this is desirable, the chorus is essential ; and to re- 
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place this with the quartet in the solemn uses of church 
music, is like trying to float a nation’s navy in a brook. 
If it be asked how many there should be in a choir, I 
answer: All of the congregation who can read music ; 
and to this effect I quote from an excellent little book 
called “Studies in Worship-Music:” ‘Those who can 
read form the choir, which is recruited at the close of 
each season from the ranks of those who have been 
learning how to read in the elementary class. The choir 
should be a large body, one portion of which sits to- 
gether in church, the larger proportion being distributed 
during service among the congregation, helping by their 
presence the timid and the wavering.* * * The whole 
of the choir may, indeed, be dispersed in this way.” 

It is the business of the choir sincerely to join with, 
to lead and to help the musical part of the worship of 
the congregation ; and that is its whole purpose and rea- 
son of existence. No other ground for it can be im- 
agined which is not a profanity. If it be used for enter- 
tainment, however disguised or otherwise named ; if it 
be set as a trap to catch an audience ; if it be employed 
to appease and indulge with light and pretty music a 
portion of the subscribers to whom the moral and spirit- 
ual import of the church appeals little; if by ornamented 
or secular music, out of the reach of the congregation, 
it replaces instead of helps the quiet and sincere devo- 
tion of the people—it is profane. The little work before 
quoted says: “ Congregational singing is at a standstill 
in a hundred churches, because the organist is entirely 
taken up with his instrument, and has neither experi- 
ence, tact nor inclination to teach the choir or the con- 
gregation, and perhaps worse than that, has no religious 
interest in his work.” Now, the choir may be guilty of 
this profane unfaithfulness to its proper purpose by its 
selection of pieces and by its manner of singing, which 
are the next points in order. 

2. The music. In the selection of pieces, anthems, 
responses, songs, and the like, the principle may be put 
into one word—sincerity. The sentiment of the words 
sung should be true to the thought and feeling of the 
congregation. It is often said, and still more often 
thoughtlessly permitted, that the choir shall sing good 
anthems without too scrupulous examination of the 
words ; to such degree, indeed, that often I have heard 
pieces brimming with the old sacrificial theology sung in 
liberal churches. This is because the interest of the 
choir, and of the people in the choir, is musical, not reli- 
gious. Such an act is not sincere. It is shameful that 
the minister should preach one doctrine for truth’s sake, | 
and then the choir sing another doctrine, even barbarous 
superstitions and almost forgotten impieties, for the sake 
of sweet sounds. No scrupulous minister will permit 
such a flagrant infidelity. But, moreover, the music also 
must be sincere. By sincere music I] mean that which 
faithfully expresses and reinforces the sentiment of the 
words. Utter indifference to this principle is one of the 
most frequent profanities of choirs ; and so profane is it 
that it is impossible to believe that the singers under- 
stand the rude irreverence they are committing. Many 
persons seem to think that the essence of sacred music 
resides entirely in the words, so that any melody, how 
trivial or fantastic soever, becomes sacred music if only 
it be set to holy syllables. This is like setting jewels in 


pinchbeck : the pinchbeck dves not become gold thereby. 


Music has a significance and character of its own which 
cannot be altered by the words, but which may degrade 
the words if it do not exalt and glorify them. A senti- 
mental or hilarious solo or chorus from an opera will not 
become sacred music by the fitting to it of some words 
from the psalms. “ When the swallows homeward fly” 
forever remains nothing but a commonplace sentimental 
song, however it be sung ignorantly or impiously to 7s. 
hymns. The beautiful hymn, “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” has been performed (there is no other word) as a 
solo to the tune of Robin Adair—a shocking union, which 
mangles and degrades equally the human love pulsating 
in that beautiful melody and the heavenly aspiration 
soaring in the hymn. These profanities are without 
excuse. They result from the preponderance of the 
musical over the religious interest; or, indeed, one might 
say, the extinction of thought and devotion in the charms 
of sound. A pure heart and sincere purpose will guide 
and instruct the taste, till it love the lofty, severe and 
simple music of religion. For sincere sacred music, es- 
pecially for the chorus choir of a church, must be simple. 

3. The manner of singing. This should be marked 
by earnestness and sincerity. Let all the words be care- 
fully pronounced : sacrifice no syllable, and especially no 
vowel sound, to the requirements of tone or vocalization, 
and articulate all consonants crisply. The singing is not 
had for the purpose of displaying fine voices, but for the 
musical recitation of hymns and the exaltation of praise, 
prayer and thanksgiving. And let the lofty and simple 
music of the hymn and choral be sung slowly, as one 
naturally speaks in solemn moments and of holy things. 

+. The authority. If there must be some ultimate 
authority over the choir, it is sometimes a question of im- 
portance where it lies. Ido not hesitate to place it in 
the pulpit. Ido not mean, of course, that the minister 
can, or ought to, be the leader or instructor of the choir, 
or that he should take those duties and obligations which 
naturally belong to the choir-leader. It is indeed im- 
portant that he should not do that, in order that he may 
the better stand as the higher authority to judge the 
result and give the spirit. But the singing of the choir, 
which ought to be very largely the music of the congre- 
gation also, is a part of the service of the church; and if 
the service is to be coherent and self-consistent ; if all 
the parts are to agree in a beautiful and rational unity, 
then the laws of all parts must come from one source— 
the pulpit. I think ministers err who do not feel the 
church music to be a portion of their responsibility. If 
they are not fitted to assume that general care needful to 
give it the right spirit and purpose, they should go about 
to become fitted. The co-operation of minister and 
choir will be a happiness to both if they equally place 
the religious above the musical interest. On this point 
T qvfote again from the little work on “ Worship-Music:” 
“ Not only must the clergyman or minister, by his teach- 
ing, exalt the service of song, and by his personal ex- 
ample move the congregation to their duty in it,—he, 
or some trusty followers whose interest in the subject is 
religious more than musical, who approach it from tle 
side of worship rather than that of art, must exercise 
a general control over the arrangements. * * * * But 
it will be said that clergymen and ministers are too ignor- 
ant of music to undertake any control. That depends 
on what sort of musical kuowledge is necessary for the 
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purpose. To understand the use of music in public ser- 
vice ; to know when the tune is one that the people can 
- sing, and one that they have learned ; to judge what 
speed is congenial to devotional feeling; to hear when 
the organ is played too loudly ; to encourage and direct 
the assembling of the congregation or the choir in its 
weekly meeting,—to do all these things, a man does not 
need to know harmony or play the pianoforte.” 


Gondensed Hermons.. 


“THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT.” 


(From the Universalist Quarterly). 


The doctrine of endless punishment has introduced 
into the churches and into the religious world generally 
“an irrepressible conflict” between human nature in its 

best estate and the creeds popularly called evangelical. 
The perpetuation of torment to all eternity for its own 
sake; evil and suffering ordained, not for any purposes 
of wholesome restraint or parental discipline, nor with 
any intent or wish for reformation, but simply as evil 
and suffering ; and this by a God of infinite goodness !— 
This is the one thing that is fast getting to be too mon- 
strous and shocking for human belief. Dr. Wheedon, 
‘of the Methodist Quarterly, said, years ago, that there is 
a class of loving, pure-hearted Christians, “in other re- 
spects orthodox, to whom such a retribution (a ‘hell of 
inexpressible torment’) ts utterly unthinkable ;” and this 
class is steadily increasing, and beginning to speak out 
boldly, and make itself felt in all that pertains to creeds 
and the conditions of Christian fellowship. Rev. Dr. 
Parker, also of Hartford, preached a sermon last Decem- 
ber on the future state of the righteous., After affirm- 
ing, unlike most of his brethren, that heaven is not a 
place of perpetual rest nor of unending praise-giving and 
incense-offering, but rather a place of beneficent exer- 
tion, and suggesting that possibly Christians might find 
there some employment in carrying the light to those 
who had never seen it while in this world, he said, with 
marked emphasis, that the old doctrine that the great 
mass of humanity who had never heard of Christ, or had 
never accepted him, would be eternally punished, was 
“intolerable and outrageous!” ‘Rather than preach 
such a doctrine,” said he, “I would be forever dumb.” 
Dr. Arthur Crosby, of New York, Presbyterian, said he 
could not conceive of eternal punishment except on the 
basis of eternal sinning. Rev. T. T. Munger, who was 
installed at North Adams, by a Council of Congregation- 
alist. ministers, composed of such eminent and represen- 
tative men as President Porter, of Yale College, .Drs. 
Hopkins, Buckingham and others, made this frank and 
manly statement of his views to the council: * I utterly 
Teject the opinion that the great masses of mankind are 
subjected to endless pains in the future world; the 
heathen, the ignorant of the Christian lands, the simply 
moral who fall short of a technical standard, the un- 
churched masses, the common run of humanity.* * I 
affirm that there is no warrant whatever for erecting the 
bald, literal dogma of everlasting punishment into an 
article of the Christian faith ; that a grievous wrong is 
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ed from the communion of Christian people, and that the 
religious body which insists on this as an essential test 
will inevitably bar from its ministry many of the most 
faithful and the most conscientious of the present gener- 
ation.” Rev. David McRae, one of the best known min- 
isters of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
says: “ The Westminster dogma of everlasting torment 
in itself is a subversion of God’s character as revealed in 
Christ, and amounts to a denial of the Gospel.” 


Blotes from the Field. 


ALvaAsKA 18 Becomrne Crviizep.—It has 360 white set- 
tlers, and is suffering for want of a court. 


Fouiy 18 Catcainc.—An English school board recent- 
ly excluded a child from school, because she wore curl- 
paper in her hair. The prohibition was made on the 
same ground that prohibits measles—namely, that the 
disease is infectious. ; 

Witru, Murprr was the sensible verdict which & 
Canadian jury brought in against the liquor-seller who 
sold the liquor from the effects of which an eight-year- 
old boy died. We would like to know at what age does 
such murder cease to be wilful ? 


A Hovss Divivep Aaainst Irsetr.—The anti-polyga- 
mist “ Jozephites” are engaged in converting the Utah 
Mormons to monogamy, it is said with considerable suc- 
cess. This is a hopeful condition for a bad house to be 
in. The sooner will be the fall thereof. 


Muiy’s FarswEtt.—On the 12th inst. Mr. Miln preached 
his farewell sermon at Unity Church, to a very large 
audience. The effort was a brilliant one, sparkling with 
wit, sarcasm, and dramatic quotations. Asa whole, the 
sermon was a striking vindication of the action of the 
Society. 

Tar Sanctiryinc Rarproap.—According to The Signal, 
the governor of Bengal announces to his constituency 
that since the erection of the railroad the raising of 
potatoes and sugar has become more remunerative than 
the raising of opium. Thus it is that this iron road is 
surely leading towards the “golden age.” 


Not onLy THE CatHotics!—The Rev. Father Scully, of 
Cambridge, Maus., is a severe condemner of church fairs. 
“They demoralize our girls,” he says, “more than do 
our lowest theatres; for girls armed with their church 
fair book go forth under religious and parental sunction 
where they please and when they please, to solicit 
chances and votes. The children think of nothing but 
the fair. 


Eoypr.—The Khedive has given £15,000 a year out of 
lis own purse towards sustaining the schools in Egypt. 
He often visits the schools himself,and on such occa- 
sions always points to the United States as an example of 
what education can do for the greatness of a people. 
From many indications, we are inclined to think that 
this gentleman belongs to our Unity band, for he is do- 
ing much to advance the cause of Freedom, Fellowship 


done when any who shrink from accepting it are exclud-| and Character in Religion. 


fore the students of the Cleveland Homceopathic College, 
calls attention to the following figures, which show the 
amount of water used per head in some large cities: 
Manchester, 50 gallons; Liverpool, 30; Edinburgh, 30; 
Glasgow, 50; London, 50; New York, 100; Imperial 
Rome, 300. “Ifthe amount of water used has anything 
to do with the health of a nation, we are far behind 
Rome in the days of the Cesars. Imperial Rome then 
supplied her citizens three times as much water as is 
now used per capita by the citizens of our largest city.” 
But the exchange from which we clip the above com- 
ment forgets to suggest that what the modern city lacks 
in water it probably makes up in beer. Yet the holy 
spirit is likened unto water, not beer. 


Warca Were tHE Heatoen?—The large number of 
Chinamen who, with becoming generosity, gravity, and 
according to the ritual of their land and faith, laid the 
mortal casket of a brother to rest in the cemetery at 
Rose Hill, or the idle, hooting, insol@nt crowd of men, 
women and boys that obstructed the streets of Chicago, 
made boisterous with their insults the Sunday afternoon 
quiet, and mistook the ceremonies at the grave for a free 
show? Chicago had not a policeman to spare for this 
occasion. Seriously, where do the heathen live? In 
this connection we can but give the testimony of Bishop 
Bowman, as the result of a visit to China and Japan. 
He says he is prepared to state that “The Chinese are a 
much superior people to the Japanese, and capable of 
much higher intellectual development, and that our 
government makes a mistake in legislating against the 
Chinese to please a few California agitators.” 


Hyps Park, Mass.—This society, under the pastorate 
of Rev. A. Judson Rich, has during the past two years, 
cleared off a floating debt of $1,150, secured $500 toward 
a new organ, and is now rejoicing in having its mortgage 
debt of $4,000 pledged ; and besides this, it has put into 
its treasury $580, the proceeds of a fair lately held —a 
fair which had no raffle, no chance-selling, no grab-bag, 
no selling on commission; but sold everything outright, 
without the least soliciting, and yet it was a success. 
The society, from receiving $500 a year from the A. 
U. A., has become self-supporting, and pays into the 
treasury of the association $120 a year. The Sunday 
School, under the charge of the minister, has, during this 
time, increased from about 50 to 150; and its quarterly 
concerts attract a crowded house. Last winter a series 
of six sermons on The Liberal Faith was given in the 
church by prominent clergymen; and another series is 
to begin in March. A grand future is opened before this 
now hopeful society. 


EpirorraL Wanperinoas.—Of late it has been our privi- 
lege to visit St. Joseph, Mo., speaking five times, making 
the acquaintance oi our new brother, Mr. Chase, of the 
last class of Meadville. We found him, with a few 
friends, making the most sensible beginning of a church 
we have seen for a long time. They have secured 
a little upper room and converted it into a chapel that 
is as neat and cozy as a bird’s nest. At Hobart, Ind., 
we found the pastorless parish in full blast, out of debt, 
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Wasu anv BE Ciean.—Herbert C. Foote, in a lecture be- 


and doing more and better work for the community 
than many a parish that has a cold-blooded and ill-fed 
minister on its hands. At Athens and Sherwood, Mich., 
we spoke three times in the Independent circuit, of 
which brother M. V. Rork is bishop and Miss Ida C. 
Hultin first associate. In addition to two parishes and 
four or five preaching points, they maintain a private 
school at Athens that is attended by about 125 young 
men and women of wonderful earnestness. In this 
school science and theology are fearlessly mixed. Mr. 
Rork’s reputation as a heretic is eclipsed only by his 
reputation as a teacher, being endowed with a remark- 
able power of stimulating the aspirations of young peo- 
ple. We cannot forbear to mention the §. School at 
Bloomington, Ill., and Unity Church, Chicago, where 
the recent introduction of the Unity Services and Songs 
has resulted in a marked growth of the religiousness 
and moral seriousness in these schools. 


Excursion To CaLirornia.—Arrangements have been 
perfected for a great and popular excursion to California, 
The party will be composed of ministers, educators, 
scientists, business men, health and pleasure seekers. 
They will leave Chicago May the 8th, by a special train 
of Pullman palace cars, via the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy railroad to Kansas City; from there the route 
will be via the Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe and South- 
ern Pacific railways to San Francisco, returning via the 
great Central and Union Pacific roads to Omaha, thence 
to Chicago via the Chicago & Northwestern railroad. 
The party will visit, among other points of interest, the 
mines of New Mexico and Arizona, the city of Santa Fe, 
the Los Vegas hot springs, the orange groves of Los An- 
gelos, San Diego, the ghastly, gurgling geysers, the state- 
ly “sequoias” or big trees, Yosemite Valley, San Fran- 
cisco and Salt Lake City. AtSan Francisco the party 
will disband and return home at pleasure, within the 
limit of the ticket, ninety days. On the outward bound 
trip a daily paper will be published, a union church or- 
ganized with a pastor and a choir, a school of science 
established, and each day, at 11 a.m.,in the “Temple 
Car’’ prepared for the occasion, able papers will be read, 
lectures delivered, followed by discussion. The details 
for this, the greatest event in the history of American 
travel, will be perfect and everything first-class. Hotel 
rates and price of detours will be greatly reduced. The 
price of a round trip ticket from Chicago will be $150. 
Those wishing to join the party should address at once, 
with stamp, “Manager of California Excursion,” lock 
box 119, Minneapolis, Minn., and receive in due time 
full particulars. 


“Atthe present moment, two things about the Chris- 
tian Religion must surely be clear to anybody with eyes 
in his head. One is, that men cannot do without it; 
the anet that they cannot do with it as it is.”— Matthew 
Arnold. 


“We know that the worthiest man dislikes praise and 
despises flattery; he regards coaxing as disloyalty, and 
rejects simply as return for doing his duty. Can we then 
snppose God wants what is distasteful to the best man? 
Shall we praise and compliment God? All He requires 
of us is to do what we ought, to obey nature’s laws, to 
be true to ourselves and our neighbors.”— Clarence Fowler. 
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Gonferences. 


WOMEN’S, WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the W. W. 
U. C. was held at Channing Club room, No. 40 Madison 
street, Chicago, March 7th, 1882. Present, Mrs. J. C. 
Hilton, Mrs. S. C. Ll. Jones, Mrs. Henry Booth, Mrs. C. 
P. Wooley, Miss F. L. Roberts and Mrs. F. B. Cook. 
Meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock A. M., Mrs. 
Hilton presiding. The proceedings of the previous 
meeting were read and accepted. Letters from Mrs. 
Bagley, of Detroit, and Miss Safford, of Humboldt, were 
read. The treasurer made satisfactory financial a Sola 
All liabilities for the first three quarters of the year have 
been met. At the preceding meeting a request from the 
committee was made to the executive committee of the 
W. U.C. that their programme for the annual meeting be 
arranged in such a way as to give the W. W. U.C. one 
Sunday session and one afternoon session. A motion 
was made and carried that Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons, May 6th and 7th, be used by the W. W. U. C. ac- 
cording to the opportunity offered by the W.U.C. A 
proposition to incorporate the Conference was discussed, 
and steps were taken to secure such incorporation sub- 
ject to the approval of the meeting at Cleveland. Meet- 
ing aajournod: subject to call of the Chair. 

F. B. Coox, Secretary. 


Gorrespondence. 


CAUSE OF SECESSION. 


Dear Unity: I wish to tell your readers what I told 
the orthodox church to which I lately belonged : 

Frienps—I have long since become convinced that 
the opinions and convictions that I hold, and have held, 
and the doctrines and dogmas of the “church,” as taught 
upon certain minor questions, are so antagonistic that 
they never can be reconciled. Therefore I have con- 
cluded at last, after long deliberation and careful study, 
that itis my duty to withdraw my membership from this 
church, that I may’ no longer indirectly aid, or silently 
acquiesce, in the dissemination of views and principles 
that I regard as false. And yet I candidly acknowledge 
that these differences of opinion arise only about non- 
essential and unimportant questions. But these are the 
questions that have torn the Christian church into frag- 
ments. These are the questions upon which some very 
well-meaning men, Christians, so-called, strain at a gnat 
and swallowa camel. They seem to be more willing to 
condone flagrant violations of moral, physical or social 
laws than to overlook certain omissions of forms or rites of 
the church. It is the spirit of Christianity we want, and 
not strictly itsletter. When Jesus talked with the woman 
of Samaria, He declared that it mattered not in what 
church, or in what name, or under what form we wor- 
ship God, if we worship him in spirit and in truth. Now, 
I must deny the whole “Plan of Salvation” as it is 
usually understood. I do not believe that God has plans 
or schemes, or that He ever has or ever will change His 
plans. God’s plan for saving men is nature’s plan. 
God’s laws are nature’s laws: nature’s laws are God’s 
laws. That which would have saved a man twoor three 
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thousand years ago, would save him to-day, and vice versa. 
It is obedience to all the laws of his being to bring his 
body, mind and spirit into perfect harmony with God 
and the creation. I deny the miraculous birth, life and 
death of Jesus Christ. I deny the atonement. It is the 
life, the teachings, the example of Jesus Christ that saves ; 
not His death or His blood. I deny that baptism in any 
form is essential to salvation; for I believe there will 
be millions among the pure and the redeemed who 
never heard of baptism. The question then will be, not 
“Have you been baptised?” or “How were you baptised ?” 
but “ How have you lived ?”- 

Upon questions of morality, purity, virtue and temper- 
ance, my heart is always with you. On these questions all 
Christians are agreed. I wish to candidly acknowledge 
that the Bible, time-honored and venerated as it ies 
teachesa great many things that I cannot teach ; teaches 
many things that I do not believe to be true; that it is, so 
far as any thing can be, the work of human hearts and 
human hands. Yet, upon the other hand, on nearly 
every page, we disgern the unmistakable evidences of 
the Spirit of God. It contains the grandest truths and 
purest religion ever given to man, and we should have 
the privilege of separating its wheat from the chaff, its 
grand truths from its monstrous falsehoods. 

The reason that Jesus Christ was crucified was be- 
cause He dared to do right; because He dared to tell 
what He believed to be true ; because He dared to obey 
His conscience; because He dared to espouse the cause 
of the weak, the lowly, the diseased and the oppressed. 
No wonder they crucified him; the world has always 
crucified its benefactors, from Jesus Christ to John 
Brown, Lincoln, Garfield, and the long line of illustrious 
heroes and martyrs who have died in the defence of the 
truth and of the divine rights of conscience. 

If Jesus should return upon earth to-day, and boldly, 
openly, fearlessly proclaim what He knows now to be 
the truth, the main bodies of Christianity would thrust 
Him out, proscribe Him, anathematize Him, as they 
now proscribe His noblest, purest, best defenders. 


Lafayette, Ind. O. L. Harvey. 


HELPING HANDS IN EDUCATION. 


How much good a little money can do is painfully 
shown by a sentence-in the Annual Report of the “ Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the University Education of Wo- 
men,” which is just issued. The lines read, “One of the 
beneficiaries expresses her great delight at having at last 
the opportunity to supply herself with a small lexicon, 
of which she had long felt the need.” What enthusiasm 
for study, what privation in the tools for knowledge must 
have been felt! What a large amount of dollars is spent 
for trashy books by those who care not for real work. 
The glimpses into the daily life of these students, who 
while they are studying yet try to support themselves, 
or failing to do that, receive aid, are full of keen interest 
and sympathy to those who help them, and act as im- 
pulses and warnings toa nobler use of time amongst those 
who need such admonitions. 

The report of the committee on correspondence gives 
interesting details of the development of the higher 
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education abroad. In Russia some of the women are 
educated as assistants to phyalciagy others pursue a 
course of high, general but private studies, with the un- 
derstanding that they are somewhat private. For the 
middle class instruction there are gymnasiums for wo- 
men. The normal course continues seven years, and the 
number of those who attend is quite large. But with an 
amusing air of doubt and protection is added the hope 
“that the women of the middle class may not thereby 
be diverted from their modest duties in the care of the 
family.” 

Italy reports that before 1860 there was no provision 
for female education; in 1877, attendance at school for 
both boys and girls, from six to nine years old, was 
made obligatory. Out of 8,000 towns, 7,000 are already 
provided with primary schools. The government also 
supports more than 1,500 high schools, and over 14,000 
grammar schools for girls. Normal schools, colleges and 
universities are open to both sexes. 

In Switzerland, each canton directs its own school 
system. Girls can study in the high schools of Zurich 
and Berne only. To the Swiss academies girls are not 
admitted, but the secondary schools, which are like ad- 
vanced common schools, are for both boys and girls. 
In a few cities the girls’ schools have special classes for 
the fitting of teachers, and in Zurich and Berne the 
medical and pedagogical colleges are attended by women, 
forty-five in all. 

“In the Protestant cantons, women teachers are only employed in 

mixed schools for young children from six to ten years of age, and 
in girls’ schools. In the Catholic cantons, women find more general 
employment; in some, more than one-half of the teaching force is 
made up of women. These Catholic women teachers are brought up 
fn cloisters. Their instruction in women’s handiwork is famous, but 
not the spirit in which they teach. In the girls’ secondary schools 
tn the efties, women teach side by side with men. In the adminis- 
tration of the federal government, 7% women are employed ; this is 
about one-ninth of the federal offices. They are also employed in 
the telegraph, postal, and customs departments. It may be seen 
from this statement that people in Switzerland have no objections to 
women doctors, teachers, and employes; but they do not think all 
girls should be educated like men.” 

In England, Mr. Holloway has given $4,000,000 for the 
establishment of a women’s college. A woman’s branch 
of King’s College has been established as a memorial of 
the jubilee year of the college. The Royal University of 
London opens all its prizes, honors and degrees to wo- 
men, and the University of London will confer.a new 
degree, called the “ Teacher’s Diploma.” 

The London society for the extension of university 
teaching brings systematic effort within the reach of all 
classes of men and women. It consists of twelve weekly 
lectures, followed by class instruction, examinations and 
certificates. K. G. W. 


A singer may bea sinner, but the music is in- 
herited, or gained by art. The purest music can only 
come from the fairest temperament.”—A. Bronson Alcott. 


“‘ Now once again, by all concurrence of signs, and by 
the general concurrence of holy and devout men, as they 
daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is de- 
creeing to begin some new and great period in his 
Church, even to the reforming of reformation iteelf.”— 
John Milton, 


The Study Table. 


ard Books, can be obtained of the 
Chrteago. 


as well as New and Stand- 
ook Co.,40 Madison street, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Literary World, of the 11th ult., gives a column of 
review of four books of poetry produced in the West. 
Two of them concerned with Western mythology— 
“Hathaway’s Legend of the Iroquois” and Charles B. 
Mayer’s “ Mendota, Spirit of the Lake.” It also calls at- 
tention to a remarkable piece of Western book-making 
—Prof. Woodward's “ Bory of the St. Louis Bridge.” 
The book weighs ten pounds. The drawings for the 
lithographer alone occupied a civil engineer for nearly a 
year. All the work—even the manufacture of the raw 
material—was done in St. Louis.— Walt Whitman is 
editing his prose works, which will be pubiished as a 
companion volume to his poetry recently published by 
J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston.—tThe failing health of 
Green compels him to abandon his work upon English 
history. This news is depressing to every lover of good 
books and impartial history ——A_ new edition of Brown- 
ing’s poetical works has been issued, in six volumes, in 
England, but even yet the publishers only venture upon 
two thousand copies. A prophet’s recognition comes 
slowly but surely.——The publication of a school paper, 
to be used in place of the ordinary reading books, has 
recently been started—a project looked upon with more 
favor by our exchanges than we can give it. There is 
already too much currency in our reading. In our des- 
perate efforts to ‘keep up with the times” there is dan- 
ger of our falling hopelessly behind. Those who are 
kept so busy in trying to keep track of Oscar Wilde that 
they have had no time to read a book for six months, 
have fallen hopelessly behind the times, 


SACRED S1mILEs: Being”’Notes for Teachers of Bible Classes and 
Others. By P.E. Vizard. 8.8. Assoc. London. 1882. pp. 72, Cloth. 18. 


SHorT SERMONS TO CHILDREN. By Three Cousins. 8. 8. Assoc. 
London. 1882. pp.141. Cloth. 1s. 


SToRIES FROM 1HE LIFE OF Mosks. By Richard Bartram. S. 8. 
Society. London. 1882. pp.104. Cloth. 1s. 

' Another Sunday School Teacher’s Text Book, which 
the author tells us “are merely notes of lessons.” “The 
skeleton and frame-work that the teacher should study 
with care and work up for himself; freely choose or 
discard, according as the materials suit him or not.” 


This little volume of eighteen short sermons for 
children, written in pleasing, plain, practical style, illus- 
trated by anecdotes, we welcome to our Study Table, and 
commend it to our Sunday School workers, especially to 
those teachers who depend on reading to the chil- 
dren. Although we would not by any means advo- 
cate either reading or story telling in Sunday School 
in lieu of teaching, still if the teacher is either too in- 
different, or too indolent, or for any other reason unpre- 
pared, we would most cordially recommend one of these 
sermons for the occasion. 


This is a continuation of the work for Sunday Schools 
begun in a little volume by the same author, published 
by the same society last year, entitled, “ Stories from the 
Book of Genesis,” and both are well adapted to the 
wants of the Sunday School teachers who wish to take 
up Old Testament lessons, and have not means to work 
out the lessons for themselves with the aid of fuller text 
books and teacher’s meetings. These three Sunday 
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School helps will meet a want in our - Sunday Schools 
where there is no pastor, nor leader who can conduct a 
more thorough course of study. 8. C, LL. J. 


AMERICAN CLASSIC8 FOR SCHOOIS. Zonntelow: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston. pp. 95. Cloth, 60 cents 


In this little volume of the series mentioned above we 
find such of Longfellow’s poems as can be most readily 
understood and appreciated by the children. They are 
selected, also, with reference to giving the child an 
acquaintance with those of the author’s works which 
have. become best known and hold a high place in the 
standard literature of the day. It has eight fine illustra- 
tions, and the frontispiece is a lithograph portrait of the 
author. There are explanatory foot-notes for the benefit 
of the young reader who may not be acquainted with 
certain historical references. We are glad to see such 
books put into the hands of our young folks, and agree 
with the words of the preface, that “the first use to 
which a child’s power of reading should be put is that of 
obtaining a familiarity with those forms of pure litera- 


ture which come within the range of its mind.” 


E. T. L. 


The Wnity Club. 


THE DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF CHURCH 
MEMBERS. 


Read to the Cincinnati Unity Club, by Ellen M. Patrick. 


The ideal Christian Church is a company of men and 
women gathered together in the Christ spirit, to worship 
God and grow in love and obedience to Him and in 
power to serve one another and the world. As the 
Christian life is a growth in holiness, the Church should 
be, above all else, the nursery of piety. If it be true, as 
we are told, that “not one man or woman, not one flower 
or star, not one struggle, sorrow, victory of all the past 
could be left out and you and I be what we are to-day,” 
then must it be true that to complete and perfect the 
bond of the church spirit every man, woman and child 
is needed, each standing loyally in his place ; and whether 
we have calm endurance or songs of victory in our 
hearts; whether we have the assurance of things not 
seen, or the great hope of a great revealing, or even the 
questioning of honest doubt,—if we have a self- forgetting 
spirit we shall give as well as receive help. It is possi- 
ble that every silent prayer is an imperceptible force in 
the mysterious world of spirit in which we have our be- 
ing. It is certain that the devotional sentiment gathers 
power and impressiveness from the reflected glow of 
hearts kindled with a common emotion. 

“ Our echoes roll from soul to sonl 
And grow forever and forever.” 


What, then, should be the work we seek to do for 


others,—what do we greatly desire for ourselves? For. 


our doing must be, first of all,a becoming. A church 
force represents the moral power of the individuals who 
make vital its ideas and faith. How shall we meet the 
demands of the present and carry out the spirit of 
earlier Unitarianism under the changed conditions of 
to-day? Its providential work has been to liberalize the 
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faith and creeds of all denominations and more liberal 
thought is sure to pread by diffusion, whether we are 
faithful to our opportunity or not; but it is not so sure 
to be lifted into the region of emotion, to be made to 
minister to faith and piety, and to reach the hearts of 
the lowly, weak and suffering. 

We have a piety as simple and reverent in its out- 
ward phrasing as that of Jesus,—have we the fervor of 
love, the simplicity of spirit, the consecration of life, 
that should mark his true disciples? Can we hope to 
carry on the work of those who have prepared the way 
for us unless we become really their spiritual descend- 
ants? Their thought grew out of lives of love and ser- 
vice ; we may adopt their thought, but we lose the sub- 
stance in the shadow unless we seek also the life. 

Channing, in his youth, resolved: “I have now sol- 
emaly given myself up to God. I consider supreme love 
to Him as the first of all duties. I love mankind be- 
cause they are children of God.” Out of that spirit in 
the boy grew the work of the saint and seer. 

Here is the aspiration of Parker: “That which trans- 
ports my soul is to know thou art the God of my heart. 
Thou doest there thy good pleasure.” And again, “I 
thank thee that my cup is full of blessing, but I would 
bless thee still if thou didst fill my cup with grief, and 
turn my day into night.” It was a heart filled with the 
love of God that fired the thought of Parker; a life de- 
voted to service that makes him live in our lives. The 
highest service of great thoughts is to stir and exalt our 
emotions, but we miss their lifting power unless we bring 
to them a responsive spirit,‘and meet the revelation 
without with the yet deeper revelation within. For it 
is the eye that gives color and form to the landscape, 
the soul that sheds on all that it beholds “ the light that 
never was on sea or land.” 

It is said of Hazlitt that as he listened to Coleridge he 
caught “deep glimpses into the heart of things. The 
boy’s soul took fire at the vision which rose before him, 
and as he walked homeward under the silent stars the 
world seemed to have widened into something vaster 
than before.” There is unimagined grandeur veiled 
unger the simple statement of our belief. To grasp in 
ita simplicity and comprehensiveness the central thought, 
the fatherhood of God and the unity of creation, would 
unveil anew “the infinities and the eternities.” Our 
theology has the Greek simplicity and dignity ; it wants 
with that the harmonious blending of self-abandonment 
and faith that is winged. A religious spirit such as we 
can see in vision is the consummate flower of time for 
which the future waits. The wonders that may be done 
among us and through us do not depend altogether upon 
our ministers, who are nobly and reverently leading us 
on, but upon the spirit of the people. We must sanctify 
ourselves if we would have great things accomplished. 
I bave sometimes thought our young people are in dan- 
ger of forgetting that because the divine life is a growth 
our duty is no less imperative to give it an instant and 
constant attention; nor is it any the less true that there 
is a happiness, a power, a holiness, from which we are 
excluded until we have set ourselves with earnest en- 
deavor toward the kingdom of heaven. * * * There 
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is philosophy in letting the tares and wheat grow till 
the harvest, for the divine element of love, which is 
eternal in its nature, is doomed sometime, somewhere, to 
draw the vitality out of all that is selfish and self-willed. 
Thus the transitory, in passing, loses itself in the eter- 
nal, and gives place toa nobler and more abiding life. 
The spring blossoms into beauty in harmonious accord 
with the purpose of creation; but for the blossoming of 
the human soul there must be a concurrence of human 
will and effort with the divine. Wherever there is full- 
ness of life there must be a continual creation and re- 
creation as the soul rises to new horizons of thought and 
duty. To this end, the pitiless discipline of life is con- 
tinually calling us to set our affections on things above. 
Anguish, remorse, despair, grief, the abandonment of 
self to its stormy moods, are the whirlwind and fire 
sweeping in desolation over the soul. Afterward comes 
the still, small voice and calls to love and God. But 
true greatness, soul greatness, is never thrust upon us, 
for “ we are meant to do right, rightly,” and whether it 
comes unsought, throngh storm and tempest, or in re- 
sponse to earnest asking and seeking, the reign of love, 
loyalty and service can only cqme in through a conscious 
consecration of self to God. Then desiring only that 
the work of creation may go on within us and through 
us according to the one true will, we may daily, hourly 
feel “ the one true life our own renew.” < 

As we come to recognize in our wills a power that may 

be controlled to divine ends, or perverted through our 
own willfalness and mistakes, we shall be led to ask for 
wisdom and guidance; not forgetting that prayer in- 
cludes the work of hand, heart and brain; nor forgetting, 
on the other hand, that the will, which in the outward 
and material world makes use of recognized forces, may 
have a modifying influence in a sphere where the forces 
are purely mental and spiritual, when it is exalted and 
intensified by prayer for ends known to be in harmony 
with the will of God. : 

Such a consecration is the secret of power and insight, 
it is also the secret of content or resting in God; it is the 
secret of a happy life; and it can lift even mediocrity of 
power and talent to lofty service. If it does open the 
way for the incoming of God, why can it not make the 
weakest and the least true to the law written on his own 
being, so that he may in very truth “work the will of 
Him that sent him?” Emerson says a man acts not 
from one motive, but from many shifting fears and short 
motives; it is as if he were ten or twenty less men than 
himself acting at discord with one another,—so that the 
result of most lives is zero. But when he shall act from 
one motive, and all his faculties play true, it will be as if 
twenty men had co-operated. 


A sailor, who jumped overboard to save another, was , 
asked if he was fit todie. “I could not be made more} 


fit,” he replied, “ by declining to do my duty.”— Erskine, 


| The Sxchange Table. 


UNHASTING FAITH. 


The aloes grow upon the sand, 
The aloes thirst with parching heat; 
Year after year they wait and stand 
Lonely and calm, and front the beat 
Of desert winds, and still a sweet 
And subtle voice thrills all their veins; 
“Great patience wins; it still remains 
After a century of pains, 
For you to bloom and be complete.” 


I grow upon a thorny waste, 
‘ot noontide lies on all the way, 
And with its scorching breath makes haste 
Each freshening dawn to burn and slay. 
Yet patiently I bide and stay, 
Knowing the secret of my fate; 
The hour of bloom, dear Lord, I wait. 
Come when it will, or soon or late, 
A hundred yearsds but a day.—Susan Coolidge. 


LIFE TAPESTRY. 


Too long have I, methought, with tearful eye 

Pored o’er this tangled work of mine, and mused 

Above each stich awry and thread confused ; 

Now will I think on what in years gone by 

T heard of them that weave rare tapestry 

At royal looms, and how they constant use 

To work on the rough side, and still peruse 

The pictured pattern set above them high ; 

So will I set My cory high above, 

And gaze and gaze till on my spirit grows 

Its gracious impress; till some line of love, 

Transferred upon my canvas, faintly glows: 

Nor look too much on w or woof, provide 

He whom I work for sees their fairer side! 

—Dora Greenwell. 

Ir is a shrewd aphorism of Coleridge: Never suppose 

yourself to understand the ignorance of another so long 


as you are ignorant of his understanding. 


WE need to be shocked, Christendom needs to be 
shocked. While there are those who still adhere to the 
doctrine of human depravity and all the speculations 
concerning rewards and punishments hereafter, it needs 
that we be shocked.—Lucretia Mott. 


Tax ConsouaTION oF Lent.—Lent will be welcome in 
New York, where people are worn out and satiated with 
gayety. Here it is different, as Boston has taken its 
winter pleasures rather seriously and mildly. But there 
is a religious excitement in Lent which consoles those 
phe have been defrauded of the other kind.—Boston 

aper. ; 


A NEEDED Rerorm.—The trustees of the public schools 
in Hamilton, Ont., have made a rule, strictly enforced, 
by which the teachers are forbidden to receive gifts 
from their pupils. If some such rule could be made a 
law in the United States in regard to public functionaries 
of whatsoever grade, it would be a civil service reform 
which would work wonders in purifying our politics.— 
Exchange. 


An Otp Doema 1n A New Foru.—Too frequently is 
there heard among Spiritualists remarks like these: 
“The spirits will not let me do this,” or “ Spirits made 
me do that.” It isin our opinion a bad position for any 
one to take, because it tends to undermine character by 
weakening selfhood and the escaping of responsibility 
for conduct. We are not in the hands of a destiny that 
wills for us:a fate in which we have no voice. “The 
Divinity that shapes our ends” can only shape ends 


I know not what I may appear to the world, but to | ‘‘rough-hewed” by ourselves, and we are responsible 
myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on | that we “ hew” our best; and if our best is rough, Divi- 
the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then / nity will fit it to the temple of eternal life. The old 
finding a smoother pebble, or a prettier shell than ordi-| doctrine of fate, destiny and fore-ordination is thus 
vary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered | newly clothed in language as the medium shifts respon- 
before me.— Isaac Newton. | sibility upon the spirits.—The Two Worlds (Spiritualist.) 
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Wuart 1s a Goop Srrmon?—The perfection of art is to 
conceal the art method ; and that sermon is apt to be 
the best which does not make its method prominent. 
When you hear it said of a sermon, “ It was very analyt- 
ical,” or “It was an eloquent effort,” or “It was well 
delivered,” or “It was exhaustive,’ you may have your 
doubts as to the results; but when it is said of a 

reacher that his sermon “reached the hearts of his 

earers,” you know that that sermon was not a lost 
effort. The trouble with too many ministers is, they re- 
gard the sermon as an end rather than as a means, And 
the worst of that is that when a minister gets a kink in 
his head it is slow to come out, and for the reason that 
no man sees his own kinks any more than his own eye- 
brows.—Christian at Work. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE KitcHEN.—At the Press Associa- 
tion reunion in Boston, the capabilities of Shakespeare 
were tested, as follows: The bill-of fare was unique, be- 
ing largely. Shakesperean in description of the several 
courses. The prelude was this» “ Now, good digestion 
wait on appetite,and health on both,” and “ He which 
bath no stomach to this, let him depart.” The oysters 
were introduced with: “Here in the sands thee I’ll 
rake up.” The soups were received with: “I do per- 
ceive here a divided duty,” and “ Master, if you do, ex- 
pect spoon-meat.” The boiled bass was heralded with: 
‘A fish that appeared upon the coast on Wednesday,” 
and the accompanying potato-croquettes: “We should 
take root here.” When the boiled turkey, roast capon, 
roast beef and Yorkshire pudding came in turn, these 
lines were ready: “I doubt some foul play,” “This was 
well done, my bird,” “ As ’twere, a kind of tender,” * * 
The Roman punch was suggestively ticketed with: 
“This was the noblest Roman of them all,” and “ Be 
thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny.” The roast grouse, with jelly, was sen- 
tentiously greeted with: “The game is te Lee! 
For a suitable finale for the whole were these questions: 
“A most delicious banquet and brave attendants ;” 
“Who rises from a feast with that keen appetite that he 
sits down?” and, most appositely, ‘We can afford no 
more at such a price.” The wit and felicity of these ex- 
cerpts for the occasion belong to the retiring president, 
i 8. Baldwin of Worcester.—Boston Common- 
wealth. 


Our Besr Socrery ?—It is announced that about sixty 
male members of our best society, moved by an emula- 
tive spirit, and thoroughly imbued with an admiration 
for the delightful sport of-fox-hunting, are about to in- 
troduce to this locality that English sport in all of its 
completeness. It is said that they have sent for a pack 
of hounds, and that they will import an expert in the 
mysteries of the chase. A fox will have to be found and 
brought here in order that the thirsting prowess of these 
intrepid huntsmen may be assuaged in the blood of 
their tremendous opponent. A sense of fair play, of 
common humanity, revoltsat this unnecessary torture of 
a living thing which has done no harm to any of its pur- 
suers, but which is gratuitously made an object of their 
cruelty. And the glory to be attained by it all is—what? 
The tail of a brutally mangled fox, whose fate was not a 
matter of any doubt from the beginning. We trust that 
such unmanly sport will not sully the humanity of 
Boston. It is good enough for English squires, who 
suffer from the thefts of the animal; but not for Beacon 
street bloods, who would not know a fox if they saw one. 
— Boston Saturday Gazette. 


A Pugs For THe Litre Foiks. 


“Take my childish hand in thine, 
Guide these little feet of mine.” 


Don’t expect too much of them: it has taken you forty 
years, it may be, to make you what you are, with all your 
lessons of experience; and I will dare say you area 
faulty being at best. Above all, don’t expect judgment 
in a child or patience under trials. Sympathize in their 
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mistakes and troubles: don’t ridicule them. Remember 
not to measure a child’s trials by your standard. “ As 
one whom his mother comforteth,” says the inspired 
writer; and beautifully does he convey to us the deep, 
faithful love that ought to be found in every woman’s 
heart, the unfailing sympathy with all her children’s 
griefe. * * Don’t think a child hopeless because it 
betrays some very bad habits. We have known children 
that seemed to have been born thieves and liars, so 
early did they display these undesirable traits; yet we 
have lived to see those same children become noble men 
and women, and ornaments to society. We must confess 
they had wise, affectionate parents. And, whatever else 
you may be compelled to deny your child by your cir- 
cumstances in life, give it what it most values, plenty of 
love.—Central Christian Advocate. 


I Know the veneration there is for the Scriptures. 
Taken as a whole, it is far too high. Many are shocked 
at the idea of not believing in the plenary inspiration of 
the book from beginning to end. : - 

But, my friends, we must learn to read this as we 
should all books, with discrimination and care, and 
pice that which belongs to the history of a more bar- 

arous age where it belongs, and never take the wars of 
the ancients as any authority for war in this enlightened 
age. It has good and evil in it, and because men take 
this as authority is one reason that truth has made such 
slow progress. Mark how it has upheld the great crime 
of human slavery. Mark how the cause of temperance 
has been retarded by quotations from this book on the 
subject of wine. Friends have had to suffer because 
they dared to assert that war was wrong in every age of 
the world. Many thought it conflicted with some of the 
testimonies of the Bible. But we are learning to read 
the Bible with more profit, because we read it with 
more discriminating minds. We are learning to under- 
stand that which is inspiration and that which is only 
historical, for the righteous judgment that comes of the 
reception or the right spirit dares to judge all things— 
“ ye sball judge angels,” how much more the records of 
the ancients. It is time that we should learn to take 
truth for authority and not authority for truth, and 
these pages, from the beginning of Genesis to the end of 
Revelation, contain truths.—Lucretia Mott. 


From oveR THE Sea.—Dr. Bellows was one of those 
rare men whom it is difficult to associate with death ;— 
who seem a part of the life of the world, upon whom its 
life instantly. depends. We in England do not feel this 
as his American friends have had occasion these many 
years to feel it. To us he has been the distinguished 
Unitarian minister of the United States,—first in in- 
fluence, in eloquence, in natural weight of judgment. In 
America he has been this certainly: and yet this has 
been how small a part of him! Scarcely a large or gen- 
erous enterprise of any kind—educational, philanthropic, 
reformatory, rational or spiritual, affecting the great 
future of that people,—scarcely anything of such high 
concern during the last thirty or forty years with which 
he has not been prominently identified. No matter 
whether in his own city of New York, or in New Eng- 
land where he was born, or in the rapidly expanding 
West, or in the socially upheaved South,—wherever any- 
thing truly human arose Dr. Bellows was instantly in it, 
and often at the frontof it. Sometimes if the movement 
did not arise, he called it into visibility. To many Ameri- 
cans the fact that he was a Unitarian minister will seem 
but incidental. They have known him on various other 
sides. He was one of those men who are so redundant 
with life, so full of its sparkle and overflow, that to asso- 
ciate them with any gloom or despair or death seems of 
all things the most difficult. They embody our immortal 
—not our mortal part. 


That word gloom, to my mind 
Brings thee back in the light 
Of thy radiant vigouragain. = 
—The Unitarian Herald. 


Mnnouncements, 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Fannie D. Priestly, $1.50; Lizzie B, Wetherell, $1.50; 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The Executive Committee of the Western Unitarian 
Conference met at the Channing Club Room, February 
23d, pursuant to adjournment. 

Present—Revs. J. T. Sunderland, Brooke Herford, J. 


Mrs. E. N. Palmer, $1.50; J. 8. Whiton, $1.50; Mr. F.C. | Ll. Jones and Miss Roberts, Mr. Sunderland presiding. 


Wilson, $1.50; Mrs. B. F. Felix, $1.50; Miss Ann D, Wil- 
liams, $1.50; Mrs. H. P. Wainwright, $1.50; Frank Hawes, 


$1.50; Mrs. S. S. Powers, $1.50; B. P. Wilson, $1.50; G. 
Klarner, $1.50; Judge G. W. McCrary, $1.50; Miss F. B. 


Hardy, $1.50: Mr. F. A. Lewis, $1.50; C. C. Brown, $1.50; 


M. R. Baldwin, $1.50; Miss Sarab Brackett, $1.50; Mrs. 
C. E. Wooley, $1.50; Mrs. M. C. Hunt, $1.50; J. K. Ed- 
dowes, $1.50; Mrs. Remington, $1.50; Mrs. B. P. Moulton, 
$1.50; Rev. J. L. Douthit, $1.50; Wyman Crow, $1.50; 
Mrs. C. A. Ingraham, $4.50; Mrs. J. H. Pattee, $3.21; B. 
F.Smith, $1.50; Mrs. D. B Alcott, $1.50; Mre. F. S. Law- 
rence, $1.50; Fred K. Gillette, $1.50; W. P. Tilden, $1.50; 
Lucretia M. Starr, $1.50; W. F. Lawton, $3.00; Seth Ely, 
.O9; Mrs. I. B. Isley, $1.50; Mis. George Adams, $1.50; 
James L. Wilson, $1.50; Mrs. F. A. Fauckner, $1.50; M. 
J. Savage, $1.50 ;-E. C. Anderson, $1.50; Rev. M.J. Miller, 
$1.50; Miss Annie Haskell, $1.50 ; I. R. Goodfellow, $1.50; 
Dr. Jobn Reiter, $1.50; Alfred Hance, $1.50; John Goss, 
$150; J. G. Hall, $1.50; Mrs. James McBroom, $1.50; 
Miss Frances LeBaron, $1.50; James D. McNab, $1.50; 
Mrs. E. F. Halleck, $1.50; J. A. Roche, $1.50; Mrs. E. S. 
Hutchinson, $1.50; M:s. L. C. Brastow, $1.50; Enoch 
Lewis, $1.50; Jas. Harris. $1.50; J.T. Dorr, $1.00; Mary 
&. Godden, $1.50; T. B. Nickson, $2.00; Mrs. E. P. Allis, 
$1.50; A. L. Richmond, $1.50; Wm. Barnes, .75. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Fannie D. Priestly, 30; Lizzie B. Wetherell, .35; Mrs 
S.S. Powers, .35; Miss Crystal Klarner,.35; Judge G.W. 
McCrary, .50; Miss F. B. Hardy, .35; Mrs. Mary Adair, 
35; Wayman Crow, .50; Fredk. K. Gillette, .35; W. P. 
Tilden, .50 ; Lucretia M.Starr, 35; Mrs. 1.B. Llsley, 50; 
Mrs. George Adams, .35; Mrs. F. A. Fauckner, .35; Mrs. 
Jas. McBroom, .35; Rev. M. J. Miller, $1.75; Mrs. E. F. 
Halleck, .35; Miss E. M. Gould, .85; Mary R. Godden, 
35; A. L. Richmond, 50; Wm. Barnes, .35; Mrs. Emily 
L. Potter, .48. 


Tue I:urois Liserat Revicious Fraternity will hold 
its spring session at Matoon, Il]. Date not yet an- 
nounced. 


Tue Micuicax Unrranian Conrerence will hold its |: 


spring session at Jackson, Michigan, beginning Tuesday 
evening, April 18, 1882. 


Tre Western Unrrartan ConrerEnce, together with the 


W.W. U. C., and the W. U.S. S. Society, will hold their: 


annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, May 4th-9th, 1882. 
Full programme will be announced in due time. 


Portrait or Dr. BELLows.—Photographs from the stu- 
dio of Julius Lndovici and Thos. Lord, of New York, 
from negative taken Ma 


packing. A mostsatisfactory portrait. 
office, 40 Madison street, Chicago, Il. 


Unity Learuet, No. 4.—Outlines for a study of Long- 
fellow’s and Lowell’s poems. Single copies, ten cents; 
twelve copies for $1.00. For sale at Unity office, 40 
Madison street, Chicago, Ill. A timely help for schools 
and clubs. Those who have been interested in the recent 
Longfellow birthday exercises would do well to procure 
a copy. : 


[F. 


Letters were read from Revs. J. Snyder, S. S. Hunting, 
L. Hosmer and Dr. Cummings. 
Treasurer’s report read. 


Secretary’s report that he had visited and preached or 


‘lectured at Quincy and Bloomington, Ill.; Cincinnati, 
| Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio; and Meudville, Pa. 


Plans of incorporation were submitted, having been 
drawn up by Mr. Shippen. The plans are to be sub- 
mitted to the absent directors, and if approved by them 
to be executed by the Committee and presented to the 
Conference in Cleveland. 

Some revision was made in the programme for Con- 
ference, arranged at last meeting ; and it was moved that 
any further arrangements for the Conference be left to 
the officers in Chicago, on consultation with Mr. Hosmer. 

Place of meeting of the next annual Conference, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Time, May 4th-9th. 

Committee adjourned subject to a call from the West- 
ern Secretary. 


F. L. Ropenrs, Secretary of Committee. 


Dr. J. W. WASSALL, 


DENTIST, 
108 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Dr. Livermore%s Commentary. 


Concluding Volumes Now Ready. 


Commentary and Essays on the New Testament. 


By ARIEL ABBOT LIVERMORKX, D.D. 


Room 32. 
Take Elevator. 


6 vols, 12mo. $7.50. 


Vol. V. Corinthians to Philemon. 12mo. 312pages. $1.25. 


Vol. VI. Hebrews to Revelation. !2mo. 312 pages. $1.25. 
Completing the work. 


We have now ready new editions of Vol. 1. and I1., Gospels, Vol. 
11!., Aots, Vol. IV., Romans, and will supply complete sets of 
9 vols. in green cloth binding, in box, and separate volumes in black 
cloth. é 

Orders from clergymen, Sunday-school superintendents, and others 


y 18, 1881, in two sizes, 18x20, i solicited. Sample volumes wiil be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
$8.00, and 10x13, $3.00, with slight additional charges for | 


For sale at U 
‘or sale at Unity LOCKWOGEB, BREGKS & 66., 


PUBLISHERK, 


881 Washington St., Boston. 


ORDERS FILLED BY THE 


Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison St. 
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EASTER SERVICES. 


EASTER. 


A Service prepared by Rev. J. V. Blake, 1879. $2.50 per 
hundred. 


EASTER FESTIVAL SERVICE. 
By Rev. Brooke Herford. 1880. $2.00 per hundred. 


ORDER OF EASTER FESTIVAL. 
By Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 1881. $2.00 per hundred. 


SAMPLE COPIES 3 CENTS. 


Address Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
40 Madison Street, CHICACO, ILL. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson: 


His Life, Writings and Philosophy. 
By Rev. George Willis Cooke. 


1 volume, CrOWR O0FAVO.--..000:cceeescsescesssesserceseese S200 
WITH FINE STREI-ENGRAVED PORTRAIT. 


An interesting and valuable critical and analytic survey of the 
Mterary life of Mr. Emerson, with copious quotations and extracts 
from his writings, including many choice and characteristic passages 
not comprised in his printed works, 

“Mr. Cooke has given to this book long and faithful study, and 
some high authorities who have examined the MSS. promise it a per- 
manent place in literature.”— Unity, Chicago. 


“It is equally clear that Mr. Cooke's volume will have a value quite 
independent of his own biographical work in it, though this also has 
been carefully done, and will adW much to the common stock of 
knowledge concerning ourchief American author; forsuch Emerson 
is, and will soon be recognized, if he is not already.”— Frank B. San 
born, in the Springfield Republican. 

“ He has given us an interesting biography of Mr. Emerson, touched 
upon his personal traitsand peculiarities, told us incidents connected 
with the writing of some ot his more famous essays and poems, and 
has brought together a large amount of matter written by Mr. Emer- 
son, which has never found place in his published works, This feat- 
ure makes the work of especial value, as certain of the essays and 
sermons included have been sought for in vain for many years. ’'— 
Boston Transcript. 

“Mr. Emerson's relations with the great minds of the century are 
clearly brought out by abundant quotation and selections from per 
sonal reminiscences. For the rest, the volume is rich in inedited 
writings and speeches.”—Boston Traveler. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent, post paid, on receipt of price, by 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


~16-2t 


-Publiatios of the fhe Religious Association 


Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. A volume of ten essays 
upon speculative and practical problems of religion, by D. A. Was- 
son, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot. O. B. Frothingham, J. W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, 
and Mrs. E. D.Cheney; and extracts from addresses by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Lucretia Mott, Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Julia Ward Howe, and others—all given on the platform 
of the Free Religious Association, Price (reduced), $1.50. 


SUPPLIED BY 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. Mass. 
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THE CENTURY AND ST. NICHOLAS. 


THEIR RECENT GROWTH IN ENGhAND. 


The Century Magazine may now be considered fully 
started on its way under the new name, and, with thé 
Midwinter number, which has the new cover design 
by Elihu Vedder, the name “Scribbner’s Monthly” is 
dropped as a sub-title. Its issues, since the change 
was made, have been commended by the press every- 


where as of rare beauty and interest. The November 
number was said by the Providence Journal to be 
“the most able and valuable publication ever put 
forth in magazine form,” while the Press pronounced 
it “unquestionably the most brilliant and striking. 
as it is the largest and most sumptuous, of any- 
thing yet known in American or European literature.” 
The Springfield Republican called the December number, 
“for personal: portraiture and biography, the richest 
single issue ever made by a magazine.” The N. Y. 
Observer considers the January Century “an ideal num- 
ber.” The Charleston News and Courier, when the change 
in name was made, declared that it would “be difficult 
to improve on Scribner’s, already the first and best of 
American magazines.” But the Graphic (N. Y.) recently 
said: “Take it all in all, The Century is already a better 
magazine than Scribner's ever was,” and this is the gen» 
eral verdict. The increased excellence is not due to the 
change of name; it is only the natural growth of the 
magazine, made more conspicuous by the change. 

With this growing excellence has come an increased 
sale. The average edition of the numbers of the last 
two volumes of Scribner’s Monthly was 120,000; the aver- 
age edition of the first four numbers of The Century is 
nearly 133,000. In England, 20,500 copies of November 
were sold, against an average of 16,230 for the twelve 
months preceding, ard the sale of that number still con- 
tinues there as well as here. In a recent issue of the 
Dumfries (Scotland) Advertiser, the rapid progress made 
by The Century among the reading public of the United 
Kingdom was ascribed to “the Anglo-Saxon spirit, as 
distinguished from the purely British or the purely 
American, that pervades its pages; it is much more 
American than it is British, but it is more Anglo-Saxon 
than either, and more representative of the race than 
of any of the various nationalities into which it has 
separated.” 

St. Nicholas has grown in England, from a circulation 
of 3,000 copies a year ago, to a regular circulation now of 
8,000 to 10,000 monthly. It is not often that the London 
Times goes out of its way to compliment children’s 
magazines, and American ones at that, but its issue of 
December 20, 1881, contained the following good words 
about the last bound volumes of St. Nicholas: * 

“There is an old song which sings how a certain ven- 
erable man delighted to pass the evening of his days 
in initiating his grandchild in the pa ileta ie ene of 
draughts, and how, so well did the lad profit by his in- 
struction, that at last ‘the old man was beaten by the 
boy.’ In looking over the two parts of St. Nicholas, this 
old song has come back to us. Certainly the producers 
of such literature for our own boys and girls must look 
to their laurels. Both in the letterpress and the engrav- 
ings these two volumes seem to us (though the admis- 
sion touch our vanity or our patriotism, call it by which 
name we will, something closely) above anything we 
produce in the same line. The letterpress, while con- 
taining quite as large a power of attraction for young 
fancies, is s0 much more idea’d, so much Jess common- 
place, altogether of a higher literary style than the aver- 
age production of our annuals of the same class. And 
the pictures are often works of real art, not only as en- 
gravings, but as compositions of original design.” 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
1807—1882. 


He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed, and not the creed, 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 
To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man. 


NOTES. 


We wonder if there are not other people than Quakers 
who deserve the rebuke we find in the “ Quaker Artist,” 
a story recently published in Our Continent: “Joseph 


Harris, like many of his sect, made up in severity at 
home for the smooth and passionless exterior he main- 
tained abroad.” 


CHICAGO, APRIL 1, 1882. 
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The women of Denver have organized themselves. into 

an Ingustria] Association, for the purpose of circumvent- 
ing unscrupulous speculators. A movement of which 
Boston itself might be proud. 


The London University now grants degrees to women 
as to men, admits them into the Governing Board and 
all the privileges which men receive. How long will it 
take Harvard and Yale to come up to the times? 


One of the brightest stories in the very bright and 
new paper of Tourgee, entitled Our Continent, gives new 
wings to an old adage, which we are glad to send on ita 
way—“A man always wants to win a game, a gentleman 
always wants to win it fairly.” 


Boston’s newest church is called the “ Lend a Hand 
Church.” It is a timely exemplification of the prin- 
ciple recently enunciated in Unity by one of our as- 
sociates. This is stating the purpose of the church in 
secular language, thereby securing its greater religious- 
ness. 

Once more the friends of the gallows in Wisconsin 
have been disappointed. The Assembly defeated the 
bill by a decisive majority. This goes to prove that 
the number of people who are governed by permanent 
principles rather than by passing incidents in life are on 
the increase. 


Clarke & Son, of Cambridgeport, Mass., are at work 
upon the instrument provided for in the will of Mr. 
Lick, the California millionaire, viz.: “The most power- 
ful telescope in the world.” It is to have a thirty-six 
inch opening, and is to be erected on the top of Mt. 
Hamilton. Westward and upward does the star of sci- 
ence travel. 


We do not intend to print anything in UNITY that is 
not worth reading. Every word read by every subscriber 
is our ambition. But we can but call special attention 
to the Contributed Articles in this issue. We commend 
the words of Judge McCrary as evidence of the high 
conscience that occupies the Supreme Bench of our 
country. The article of Mr. Gannett calls for careful 
examination, on account of the importance of the subject. 
We solicit comment upon his suggestions. 
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The South Australian government is taking measures 
to suppress the little, impudent English sparrow, because 
by its piracy it is robbing the land of the gentler and 
sweeter members of the feathered tribe. There are hu- 
man sparrows who are small and apparently harmless, 
under whose pleasant twitter there lurks the devouring 
selfishness that robs society of its most genial and truth- 
loving life. Beware of the gossiping sparrows. 


. 

Fitting were the recent memorial services held in the 
Parker Memorial Hail, Boston, to the memory of George 
Eliot. The poems, the “ Legend of Jubal” and “ Brother 
and Sister’’ were recited, and addresses made upon her life 
and some of her chief works. If to be a true saint is to 
be a true helper, the author of “Adam Bede” belongs in 
that calendar of saints that is to command the reverence 
of the future. . 


Let no one speak slightingly of Robert Browning 
until he has carefully read an interesting and most careful 
symposium in a recent number of the Literary World. 
This feature of this number alone gives it permanent 
value. If you can get along without the remaining 


numbers in the year, you certainly can’t afford to do/ 


without this if you are trying to feed yourself with the 
permanent in literature. ; 


The Princess Eugenie, sister of the King of Sweden, 
recently sold her diamonds to raise funds in order to 
complete a hospital in which she was interested. When 
visiting this hospital, after its completion, a suffering in- 
mate wept tears of gratitude as she stood by his side, 
and the Princess exclaimed, “Ah! now I see my dia- 
monds again.” This item, which we find in the Chris- 
tian Life, of London, goes to prove that royalty and no- 
bility still go hand in hand sometimes. All crowns are 
not misplaced. 


‘The Harvard Herald, the Harvard College paper, gives, 
in a recent number, an account of a new total abstinence 
society among the students. Its object is to create a 
stronger college sentiment against drinking. In a too 
apologetic tone, it seems to us, it promises not to be 
fanatic, to require no pledges, and not to weary the stu- 
dents with importunities. It will aim to make its lec- 
tures few but fine. Phillips Brooks and Prof. James are 
promised during the current academic year. Boys, you 
need offer no apologies for so worthy an organization. 


“ Smooth” is the flattering adjective which a Chicago 
real estate advertisement applies to some salable lots. 
This reminds us of the old lady whose habit it was al- 
ways to speak well of the dead. When standing by the 
side of the dead body of one who, in life, had been a no- 
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tariously bad man, she exclaimed, “ Poor Bill, he was al- 
ways a very spry man.” Chicago real estate, like too many 
human lives, is altogether too “ smooth.” Give us occa- 
sionally a rugged rock and a ragged ravine, if thereby we 
can only secure an occasional lift, a loftier view. This 
is the noble thing in landscape and in life. 


The following extract from a private letter from Prof. 
J.H. Allen, of Cambridge, to one of the Unrry pillars, 
should be printed for the benefit of the many societies 
who are waiting for some such assurance as this before 
adopting the collection that, as far as we can learn, has 
never yet failed in adding religiousness and earnestness 


to the Sunday School that adopts it: 


“T was so fortunate, last Sunday, being in Winchester, as to use 
the ‘ Unity Services and Songs,’ and so was moved to write a word 
of the pleasure it gave me to make its acquaintance in this way. One 
wants to see the creature walk to make sure that it is alive; andI 
was charmed to a degree I did not expect, with the plan, and par- 
ticularly the music, which had a spirit and strength that I never 
found in books of this sort before.” 


The President of that dishonest Woman's Bank, of 
Boston, that gained such an unenviable notoriety some 
time ago, has been sentenced to three years of hard labor 
in the Massachusetts House of Correction. This is 
most encouraging item for those interested in the ad- 
vancement of women. When the law puts a wonian's 
crime on the same basis as that of man, it will not be 
long before it will be compelled to put a woman's wit 
and virtue on a similar equality. Let the right of the 
State prison be forced upon women as ruthlessly as it i8 
upon men, then woman will more emphatically demand 
her equal rights at the college and at the ballot-box. 


A characteristic incident of Dr. Bellows is told by a 
correspondent of The Inquirer (London). When the 
Doctor was editor-in-chief of the Christian Examiner 
his associate submitted an article to him, asking whether 
it should be printed, because its radical character might 
cost the Review some subscribers. Mr. Bellows replied: 
“It shall be published though it cost us every subscriber 
we have.” No journalist can preserve the virility of 
his paper who keeps up an anxious line of communics- 
tion with the pocket-books of his constituency. The 
pocket-books themselves will soon discover the temerity 
of such editorial work and will hasten to punish its want 
of confidence. 


A charter has been applied for by the members of the 
Margaret Fuller Society, of this city, under which it is 
proposed to found “the first Margaret Fuller Home for 
Young Women.” It is designed to make it a place 
where single women and girls can secure the necessities 
and a few of the luxuries of life at the lowest price con- 
sistent with the self-respect and self-sustaining basis of 
the Home. This is commendable, if it is not to ripen 
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into one more “ Institution” that is to become a conven- | the above-named “ business men,” this burst of egoistic 
ient substitute for the eharitable heart and helping | confidence ought to bring us some new subscribers. If 
hand. True philanthropy to-day cries, “ Beware of in-| it don’t, we will have the satisfaction of saying, “I told 
stitutions!” We cannot imagine many such when the| you so,” and we will promptly subside into our old-time 
kingdom of God is come on earth. _ modesty, and obscure ourselves behind that Unity 

which some of our exchanges characterize in their re- 


We are pleased to find how successful Mr. Mann’s proachfal moments with the adjective “ Znttle.” 
lessons on the Old Testament are in the hands of our po 
Sunday School workers. A correspondent from one of| “The time to begin to get ready for church is Satur- 
the largest Unitarian parishes outside of Boston, where | 4ay night. A good eight hours’ sleep is the best intro- 
175 copies of Lirrte Uniry are regularly taken, writes duction to a sermon, for either minister or people. It is 
of the intense interest among the teachers and pupils in dangerous to go to church with this debt of nature un- 
theze lessons. Another correspondent, from one of our paid.” This note, taken from the Unitarian Herald, 
pastorless Sunday Schools in the West, writes: “We awakens many tender memories in our mind, as we trust 
are thoroughly enjoying the Sunday School lessons on it will in the minds of many of our readers. To awake 
the Old Testament, by Rev. Newton M. Mann. The Sunday morning to see the long line of nicely blackened 
lesson to-day was Deuteronomy, and we all found it a shoes, gradually descending from the paternal boots to 
most fruitful subject. These lessons are helping me over | the well-worn baby slipper, the white pile of aired clothes, 
the repugnance I have had for several years to the Old and the extra touch of tidiness in the living room, all of 
Testament. They are teaching us to see its real beau- which, speaking so eloquently of that maternal industry 
ties and to appreciate the value of the Jewish race and that is prolonged far into the midnight hours,—the Sat- 
their literature.” This is the legitimate result of the | day evening work that the Sunday morning might 
true rational method of which Mr. Mann’s book and | escape the fever of haste and know at least of one. holy 
lessons are admirable exemplifications. With the in- benediction, that of calmness,—brings a seven days’ 
crease of knowledge there inevitably comes an increase | blessing, scarcely within the reach of those who retire on 
of appreciation. Saturday evening with the dust of the week left undis- 
So turbed upon their hearts, and not a moment given to 
At a meeting of the Channing Club, on the 23d ult., | throw the soul into an expectant attitude. Sunday comes 
when the book and newspaper interests of the West but once in seven days; let the home and the heart be 
were heartily discussed, the business men in that com-| Prepared to welcome it. 
pany severely reprimanded the editor of this paper for eee 
the newspaper modesty which they declared was a hin-| he Spirit of Kansas, a “journal of home and hus- 
drance to the larger success’ and wider circulation of|bandry,” comes to our table with the name of John S. 
Unity. They would have us tell our friends more| Brown as editor. We are at a loss to know whether to 
about Uniry and ask more of them to subscribe. While| apply the appellation of youthful or venerable to this 
smarting under this rebuke, we are resolved to hang our | editor. Our friend is venerable in years. In the early 
head long enough to say that an exchange says: “The | territorial days, when Kansas was bleeding, Mr. Brown 
new volume of Uniry, which began March Ist, is the | went there from Massachusetts and founded the Unitarian 
test number ever issued. We have received Unrry|church at Lawrence, which he served for several years 
tnce it started, four years ago, and unhesitatingly pro-| as its first pastor. Since those days he has always been 
tunce the editorials in the last number the best.” A/|‘ young for liberty;” always identified with the most 
sutecriber from Keene, N. H., says: “I could not do| progressive and vigorous side of every question, watch- 
Without Uniry and Lirr.e Unity.” A well-known | ing and working for the triumph of Liberal things in 
Unitarian minister, from Boston, sends his annual greet-| Kansas. We had thought that this veteran would now 
ings with an “ Accept hearty congratulations that you | content himeelf to remain on the retired list, and that he 
begin your fifth year with rosy cheeks and all the symp- | would allow his mantle to fall upon the worthy shoulders 
tome of healthy and growing youth.” Another Boston | of his daughter, Miss Sarah A. Brown, of whose work 
“D.D.,” whose words have a charm like that which goes| Unity has frequently spoken. But lo! we find this 
With some exquisitely executed flute solo, wrote us not long | young-old man still at it, inspiring the farming men and 
ago: “ You ought to know that I derive more pleasure in| women to noble things. Not the least significant thing 
reading Unity than any other religious paper that|about this paper is the fact that Miss Cobb's “ Duties 
reaches my table.’ We might say more, but our|of Women” is offered as a premium to each $1.25 sub- 
blushes forbid. In order to vindicate the assertions of'| scriber. 
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EASTER BELLS. 
Our readers have been painfully reminded in these 
last days that 


Like the sobs from some great cathedral organ has 
come the successive announcements of the death of four 
whose names are very dear to us all. 

Samuel Johnson, the noble Oriental scholar, who has 
enriched the literature of Comparative Religions by his 
worthy volumes on China and India, published, and one 
on Persia about ready for publication. He was also a 
true prophet of the soul, who gave to many their 
“‘ Hymns of the Spirit”—hymns that were born out of a 
wonderful sense of “ God as the indwelling life of all.” 
He who felt this presence has often lifted our hearts into 
the transcendent air of worship by his beautiful hymn, 
“ For Divine Strength,” which closes as follows: 

“In ye neaane Gepthe @ peace serene and holy 
Or we Mesmeli oO tiny hel Seace fee Gawiee 
Stronger than agony, and we be still ! 
Now, Father, now, in Thy dear presence kneeling, 
Our spirits yearn to feel Thy kindling love; 
Now make us strong, we need Thy deep revealing 
Of Trust, and Strength and Calmness from above.” 

Orville Dewey, in the 88th year of his age. He has 
been so long retired from the public ministry that only the 
readers of books realize that he was one of the most elo- 
quent champions of the Liberal faith that has ever stood 
in an American pulpit. His “ Discourses on Human 
Life,” as they appear in his published volumes, are 
among the most practically helpful sermons that we 
know of; and although they are sermons in the most em- 
phatic sense, they rival the writings of Channing him- 
self for a place in permanent literature. His “‘ Problem 
of Human Destiny” is as successful an attempt at solv- 
ing the dark problems of pain, sin and death as we know 
of anywhere. 

Adams Ayer, but little known beyond the narrow 
limits of the Unitarian household, but within these limits 
well known as a modest, faithful preacher, a willing 
worker in the interest of all good things. 

Henry W. Longfellow, our great Poet Laureate, has 
at last reached his “ Ultima Thule !”’—the Utmost Isle. 
He having left no chord of that “harp with a thousand 
strings” untouched, is mourned to-day in cottage and in 
palace, by grandchild and grandparent, by the humblest 
peasant and the famed sage. 

More than opening flowers, singing birds, or dawning 
summer do these names suggest Easter hopes. Their 
words form stanzas in the lasting Easter Carols. Their 
lives are chords in the deathless chimes. 

“Take them, O Death! and bear away 
Whatever,thou canst call thine own! 


Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that and that alone!” 
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“Take them, O great Eternity! 4 
Our little life is but a gust 
That bends the branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust! ”’ 


RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY. 


IL. 

A recent communication in a radical religious paper 
contained a protest against the use of the theological and 
“ Christian” expressions 80 commonly thrust into resolu- 
tions of honor and sympathy passed after the death of 
members of corporations, lodges and associations. en- 
erally (the writer thought) forms so worded are out of 
taste ; but in a case cited, where the society appointed a 
committee to present resolutions, the deceased member 
was “an infidel of a pronounced type ;” and though re- 
quested to dispense with the ordinary references, still the 
committee did not omit various allusions to “ an Almighty 
Providence” and all that usually follows in the train of 
that phrase. And the question is asked: “ When will 
Christian people have sufficient respect for opposing 
views to cease insulting the memory of the dead andin- | 
creasing the sorrow of their loving friends? * * I 
should be false to my own sense of duty, and unfaithful 
to the memory of a dead friend, did I not say that the 
resolutions referred to are an exhibition of injustice, ; 
illiberality and meanness.” . 

I cite this example as revealing a phase of thoughtand 
feeling by no means uncommon, yet almost unrecognized es 
by those whose affiliations are with the churches. I cite : 
it to show how a bad cohstruction may be put upon an 
act entirely innocent in its intent. But whether done in 
a hasty and thoughtless, or in a deliberate manner,# 
sense of wrong and bitterness, and a harm to religion eg 
engendered by the use of theological language in an 1m- 4 
proper place. 5 

Some years ago several letters by a leading freethinker 
were published in the London Kzaminer, making 8 si0- " 
ilar complaint of the language used in the burial service. ; 
The Church of England service was often read over those 
who in life totally rejected every doctrine therein con a 
tained, making the ceremony, as it would seem, an offence ; 
and a scandal to all sincere minds, whether believers ° ‘s 
unbelievers. In the hope of remedying this to some ¢%- 
tent, and to gain an honest burial; to avert the shame 
and inconsistency of trying to speak the truth in life. 
only to be party to the acting of a solemn lie in the fan- 
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eral rites, it was suggested that all who wished to escape 
this final farce, and to avoid other abuses, should include 
in their wills a clear statement of their beliefs and wishe. 
And a form was drawn up for this purpose. 
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No doubt the church liturgies are often read with 
chief reference to the living. But they must always 
seem incongruous employed at death over men who never 
used and could not abide the thought and language in 
which they were composed. Hardly less out of place 
in most. cases, though using no prayer or fixed ecclesias- 
tical form, would be the minister himself. He could 
hardly express the common sympathy and needs of that 
hour, or give consolation and help in the plain and ac- 
ceptable language, in the secular dialect of common life. 
Theodore Parker could do this. There was so little of 
the professional and theological idiom in his speech that 
freethinkers and even atheists went to him, and were 
‘gure that no injustice would be done them in the words 
uttered above their open graves. Over the skeptic’s coffin 
he said: “O Lord, though he doubted thy being, he lived 
thy law.” Or he omitted the prayer when requested, 
finding speech in the third person adequate to convey his 
lesson of tolerance and tenderness. John Stuart Mill 
sid: “If Christians would teach infidels to be just to 
Christianity, they should themselves be just to infidelity.” 

But ought the clergy, those who are everywhere look- 
ed upon as the representatives, and put for the defense 
of religion, to make such concessions, to speak as all other 
men do, to use the language of “the world?” Is it not 
coming down? Will it not inevitably lead to a loss of 
dignity and influence, if not also to a sacrifice of truth? 
Does not the lawyer employ a legal dialect, and the doc- 
tora medical dialect, and shall not the theologian and 
preacher have his dialect? In reply to this, do we not 
see how even in the legal and medical professions the 
language and forms now used have few technicalities 
compared with former times, and that they more and 
more approximate to the speech which is familiar to all ? 
He is looked upon rather as a pedant and pretender who 
habitually displays, in or out of practice, the ancient sym- 
bolism, the Latin phrases, the occult and mystical formu- 
las of his profession, where common words will do as 
wel. To speak clearly and openly is not coming down: 
it is an admission that humanity has climbed up; that 
itnow has some ability to see and judge for itself, and 


is not always to be ruled by superstition, or kept mysti- 
fied for its own good. 


A few months since, at a meeting of the “ Plymouth 
and Bay Conference,” reported for the Christian Register, 
a committee, consisting of Revs. Joseph Osgood, of Co- 
hasset, H. A. Miles, D. D., of Hingham, and W. H. 
Fizh, of South Scituate, was appointed to present resolu- 
tions upon the death of three members. The report of 
the committee, upon presentation, read as follows : 


“ WHEREAS, Since the last meeting of this Conference, three of our 
clergymen have been taken from us by death—Rev. Joseph Moore, of 
Duxbury, Rev. Geo. Leonard, of Marshfield, Rev. Calvin Lincoln, of 


Hingham, all venerable in years, after long service in our churches | 


where they were known and beloved, 


“ Resolved, That we desire to record our grateful sense of their use- 
ful and honorable lives, and our thanks for the inspiration of their 
memory.” ; 

Now, is this tribute of religious sympathy less high 
and strong and real to any sensible mind for leaving out 
the numerous stereotype phrases which occur to all of us 
so readily? When we consider the character of those 
who drew up this grateful testimony, and of those whose 
honored names were to be placed in it, as in a frame of 
gold—all clergymen—it has more than a passing value, 
whether considered in its substance orin its form. It is 
doubtful if a committee of laymen, bound by conventional 
usage, would have felt themselves permitted to offer so 
simple and fine a tribute. 

Not to exaggerate its significance, however, we may at 
least claim that it illustrates a tendency of our times. 
The movement of religion is away from ancient formal- 
isms, whether of speech or sacrament. It will yet be 
found that it is possible to declare our most sacred feel- 
ing with less use of vague superlatives, in words which 
all men accept and feel the force of, whether they be- 
lieve much or little or nothing of all that the creeds, of 
all that theology teaches. As Channing says: “ In com- 
mon life a refined, lofty mind expresses itself in simple, 
natural, unrestrained manners; and the same tendency, 
though often obstructed, is manifested in religion.” 

J.G.L. 


Gontributed Melicles. 


THE DAWN. 


MRS. E. TUPPER WILKES. 
If I were only a painter 
I would use the magic art 
To paint the world a picture; 
I have it now in my heart. 


A dimpled, velvety baby, 
In the early morning light; 

A glow from the Eastern window 
Falling on his crib of white. 


A ripple among the dimples, 
A quivering of the eye, 

Then a smile lights the whole picture, 
As the sun the eastern sky. 


The flush on his beautiful body, 
The light in his opening eyes, 

Is harder to paint than the glory 
Of the brilliant, grand sunrise. 


It is only my baby waking, 
And yet, as I saw him this morn, 
If I could only paint him, 
I would call my picture “ The Dawn.” 
Sioux Falls, D, T. 


THE BROOKLET. 


From the German of Gothe, 


MRS. ANNA L. PARKER, 


Thou brooklet, silver-bright and clear, 
With restless murmur hastening here, 
Whilst on thy bank I musing stay, 

Whence com’st thou here and where away? 


From rocky clefts where darkness lowers, 
My course now over moss and flowers, 
And my glad waters hurrying by 

Softly mirror the kindly sky. 


Thus, happy, childlike, free from care, 

I onward go, nor know I where; 

He who me called from out the stone, 

He will, I think, still lead me on. 
Quincy, MU. 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


VII. * 
THE LAWYERS CONSCIENCE. 


JUDGE GEORGE W. MC CRARY. 


. 


Unity does well to magnify conscience. It is the 
foundation of character, the mainspring of virtue, and 
the soul of religion. It is, at least in the estimation of 
liberal Christians, something to be appealed to and to be 
guided by. It moves the world onward and upward. It 
is the motive power of progress and civilization. It is 
the voice of God speaking to His children. But some 
consciences are deaf’ and cannot hear; while others hear 
but indistinctly, through prejudice and false education. 
Conscience is the result of culture and education. It 
springs from the development or growth of our higher 
nature, which is the result of the exercise, the use, of the 
better faculties of man’s being. We may cultivate con- 
science and cause it to increase’ daily in strength, and to 
adorn and beautify character, by a life of practical hon- 
esty, purity, charity and self-forgetfulncss. 

It goes without saying that men of conscience are 
needed in all the walks of life. They are especially 
needed in the ranks of the legal profession,—not be- 
cause lawyers, as a rule, are less conscientious than other 
people, but because of the position of influence and power 
which they occupy. They, of all men, ought to be fit 
to be leaders and guides, and therefore should be men 
of conscience. Heretofore they have not altogether 
failed in this duty; we are largely indebted to the bar 
for the past progress and improvement in our laws and 
institutions, and to the bar we must look for still further 
good service in this direction. The lawyers have gene- 
rally been found in the van of progress ; and under their 
lead we have advanced from wager of battle to trial by 
jury, from the doctrine of the “ divine right of kings” 
to that of the sovereignty of the people and the supre- 
macy of their written constitutions. It was a long step 
from Magna Charta, which, grand and glorious as it 
was, left one-half of the people of England in slavery, to 
the American Declaration of Independence. In the 
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march of the law's progress it has left behind the unjust 


principles of the feudal system, the cruel practice of im- 
prisonment for debt, the unfair law of primogeniture, the 
absurd fiction of the nonentity of married women, the 
inhuman doctrines of forfeiture and attainder, together 


_| with many other scarcely tess harsh and oppressive rules 


originally inhering in the common laws. These achieve- 
ments have been, in a large measure, the work of con- 
scientious lawyers, who felt the wrongs of others and 
labored for their amelioration. There is more work of 
the same kind to be done. Our laws are not yet perfect. 
Polygamy defies the nation in Utah, and dram shops 
and brothels abound in every city in the Union. The 
laws respecting the civil service are so crude and insuffi- 
cient that the President and his cabinet ministers are 
expected to devote their time and energics chiefly to the 
work of distributing patronage among those who are sup- 
posed to have earned places by party service. The 
statesmanship of this country has not yet shown itself 
sufficient for the task of providing a peaceful method of 
determining the result of a contested Presidential elec- 
tion, and so a great peril threatens us at each returning 
quadrennial struggle. The great question of popular 
education has, in the laws of many States, been sadly 
neglected., And what has the nation done to make the 


freedmen fit for citizenship? Law-makers are generally. 


lawyers, and here is surely work for the lawyer of con- 
science. It was such a lawyer* who wrote in the ordi- 
nance of 1787 that “there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in said territory, otherwise than in 
the punishment of crimes,” and thus dedicated to free- 
dom that great territory now comprising five magnificent 
States. And who shall say that this proviso did not 
make possible the emancipation of four millions of slaves 
in our own day by the proclamation of another lawyer of 
conscicnce—Abraham Lincoln ? 

There is an opinion, more or less prevalent, that there 
is sumething in the practice of the law that is incompati- 
ble with the highest conscientiousness. Such is not the 
case. The true lawyer is always a man of conscience. 
There are men who claim to be lawyers who are a dis- 
grace to the profession; but this is true of all other call- 
ings and professions, and I claim for the lawyers the right 
to be judged, if not by the best, at least by the average 
men of the profession, and not by the worst. The trial 
of causes is not the only nor even the principal business 
of most lawyers. The conscientious lawyer (and none 
other is worthy the name) will consider it his duty, as 
far as practicable, to prevent litigation by advising and 
encouraging compromises and adjustments. He is 4 

eacemaker, and worthy to be included as such among 
the blessed. It is the pride of some of the best lawyers 
of my acquaintance that they have settled more caus 
than they have tried. The conscientious lawyer will 
always be true to his client; he will, in fact, think more 
of his client’s rights than of his own, and his loyalty is 
not, only right but- praiseworthy. We should admire 
fidelity and faithfulness wherever we find them. 
should doubtless be asked the old question, “‘ How can a 
man of conscience consent to advocate either side of a 
controversy for pay?’ My questioner will assume that 
there must be a right side and a wrong side in every case, 
and that an honest man should never side with the 
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wrong. This is a plausible but a very misleading state- 
ment. If it were possible to decide infallibly in advance 
which party to a legal controversy is right and which 
wrong, just as you would tell the color of a rose by look- 
ing at it, the point would be good. Moreover, if that 
were the case there would be little need for either law- 
yers or courts. The truth is, however, that it takes a 
trial, a hearing of both sides, when the parties, their wit- 
nesses and counsel are brought face to face, to determine 
which is the right and which the wrong. The best way 
to arrive at truth and.justice is to have a full and fair 
hearing of both sides before deciding. It was Sydney 
Smith, [ think, who said, “ In no system of jurisprudence 
is justice so surely attained as under that contrivance of 
the common law of England whereby the opposite efforts 
of trained men are exerted in presenting to the impartial 
judge and jury the best arguments in favor of the truth 
of each side of the case.” This is, indeed, but another 
application of the doctrine of the value of free speech and 
free discussion, in which, in this country, we all so 
heartily believe. Experience shows that truth and right 
will. ag a rule, prevail when left free to combat error and 
wrong. Thus it is that the lawyers on either side of a 
case render a necessary and important service in the ad- 
ministration of justice. It is necessary, in order that the 
truth shall be brought out, that both sides in every case 
shall be fairly represented by the party’s own chosen ad- 
vocate. There is, however, a line beyond which a con- 
scientious lawyer,cannot go, and that is the line which 
divides legitimate controversies from dishonest schemes 
fur wrong and oppression. There are cases which need 
only to be stated to show that they do not present an 
honest controversy. 


A true lawyer will not touch such a case as the advo- 
cate of the side of wrong and injustice. A lawyer should 
never permit himself to be made the tool of an unscru- 
pulous client. No fee should be sufficient to hire him 
to aid a rascal in an attempt to oppress or wrong an- 
other. Happily there are few lawyers who show them- 
selves willing to aid rascality for a consideration, and the 
few who will do this are regarded by the great body of 
honorable lawyers with contempt. A great deal is said 
in denunciation of the small class of shysters, and very 
little in praise of the large class of true and honorable 
lawyers ;—go prone are we all to look for spots and blem- 
shes rather than for brightness,—for deformity rather 
than for beauty. In considering the duties of the con- 
scientious lawyer, the important fact is too often over- 
looked that most cases present honest controversies in 
which an honest advocate may represent cither side, and 
may properly present, to the best of his ability, every 
fair and legitimate consideration which yocs to support 
the claims of his client. Justice would often be defeated 
if it was not the right of counsel to appear on either side 
of a Lona side controversy, for the court and jury would, 
in that case, be deprived of the most important means of 
ariving at a just conclusion. A denial of this right 


would lead us to the absurd conclusion that a contro- | 


versy should be decided in advance of a hearing, and 
then only one side should be represented at the hearing. 
The conscientious lawyer will readily distinguish between 
a lexitimate controversy and a’ case of intentional wrong 
and injustice. Only the shyster will identify himself 
with the latter. . 
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The lawyer who is guided by conscience is worthy of 
all honor. He scorns and despises the low aims and un- 
worthy methods of the mere pettifogger. He regards 
the law as the embodiment of justice, and therefore de- 
lights in its study. He discards all the little arts and 
meannesses resorted to by the disreputable and ignor- 
ant to serve in place of brains, character and culture. 
He listens to and espouses the cause of the lowly when 
they are injured and need him. He will stand up in 
defence of one of the®e without fee or reward, and is 
never so earnest or eloquent as when supporting the cause 
of such an one who is set upon or persecuted by wealth 
or power, or that sometimes merciless tyrant—“ popular 
clamor.” He is true and faithful, brave and strong and 
tireless in such a cause. 

The lawyer who is not guided by conscience is of all 
men the most to be despised. He sees in the practice of 
the law only a sharp game for the display of craft and 
cunning, and he looks upon all methods as excusable if 
only they be successful. He will watch with the crafti- 
ness of a fox for an opportunity to spring a trap upon 
his adversary, and thereby gain an unjust advantage. 
He will try to pack juries and spirit away witnesses. He 
will even employ unscrupulous tools to testify falsely in 
his client’s interest He will advise reckless swearing 
and counsel fraudulent conveyances; and, in the end, 
having swindled his clicnt’s antagonist, he will also 
swindle his client. But in the long run he will miser- 
ably fail. A little temporary success, an occasional suc- 
cessful trick, may attend his efforts; but his character 
cannot be successfully hidden ; it will make itself known ; 
like murder, it will out, and his most frantic efforts to 
appear what he is not will not suffice to save him from 
himself. He will inevitably go to his own place in the 
scale of manhood, in the estimation of his neighbors, and 
in the contempt of all honorable lawyers. Like attracts 
like, and meanness always repels honor and virtue. The 
dishonest lawyer will soon find himsclf with none but 
dishonest clients. 


THE UNITY CHURCH. 


VI. 
SACRAMENTS AND FESTIVALS. 


W. C. GANNETT. 

Because the matcrialism, the magic, the sooth-saying 
clements in Christianity are largely concentrated in the 
theory and practice of its “Sacraments,” what then,— 
shall the Liberal Churth have no sacraments? Or be- 
cause the Holy Days of Mother Rome or Mother Eng- 
land are not observed by us, shall we go without 
“ Church-Festivals ?” Sure as there is a common faith 
among men, there will be a church ; sure as the church, 
there will be worship; sure as the worship, there will 
be, in some sort, both church-festivals and sacraments. 

But—to speak first of the last—whatever sacraments 
the Liberal faith may retain or may develop will rest on 
a wholly different theory of the Church from that 
which underlies the old. By the old theory the Church 
was the gateway to salvation; and the sacrament has 
been the pass-word, the ticket-at-the-gate, which secured 
admission. With us the Church is the fellowship of 
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churches ; and @ church is a local fellowship of those 
who feel themselves to be spiritual kith and kin. In 
one word, a church is but a larger Home, into which the 
separate homes all open to share one glow and warmth of 
right endeavor, one sheltering wall of sympathy, one 
central hearth-side for all kindly meetings; it is a com- 
. munity of joy and sorrow, and upward look in both, of 
strength and weakness, of growth in many ways, and, 
nor least, of hospitality and work for the world outside. 
On this theory of the Church, will the Church have 
sacraments? As naturally as any household has its sacred 
anniversaries. : 

What then are the natural anniversaries of the church 
home? The few most solemn experiences common to 
every life therein. A “sacrament,” we take it, is but 
a church-rite recognizing one of these experiences. Two 
such experiences there are in Birth and Death, each full 
of mystery, each waking utmost awe and tenderness ; 
the moment when, out of the unseen, and by no will of 
our own, we suddenly are found within the home, the 
other moment when, as suddenly and by no will of our 
own, we vanish into the unseen again. And between 
these two moments, for each soul earnest to use well the 
years, there usually comes a third crisis, a season of 
Consecration, which marks the ripening consciousness. 
These three crises in the individual life, unique for each, 
certain or possible for all,—these three, at least, make 
“sacraments.” 

’ And what facts are fitted to give rise to “ festivals” in 
the church-home ? 
Church-Home, with its community of joys and sorrows 
and strengths and weaknesses. And this is but part of 
the larger fellowship of Country. And this again of 
the yet larger fellowship of race, Humanity. And this 
of the fellowship, larger than all, of that unseen “ ma- 
jority” out-spreading through the past and present, 
whom we call “the Dead.” All festivals of Human 
Brotherhood lie hinted here. 

And still two facts remain, which from old time and 
in many ways have given rise to anniversaries of praise 
and thanksgiving,—the Beauty and the Bounty of the 
World, amid which we live and move and have our be- 
ing. 

three orders, therefore, of majestic fact,—one of the 
individual life, one of the race-life, one of the world- 
life; in these we have the natural bases for Church 
Sacraments and Festivals of any faith. And since of 
any faith, therefore in all systems, Heathen, Jewish, 
Christian, Liberal, Evangelical and Roman Catholic, we 
are ae to =e on * these oo os ee the 

bols an ial historic references of the varyin 

taal: Ca weer Christmas, Easter, TMbnakepivina: 
under the Protestant’s Baptism and Lord’s Supper ; and 
under three more of Rome’s seven sacraments, Confirma- 
tion, Penance, Extreme Unction. It is good to think 
that no change which the Liberal will be apt to make 
in his ritual can really break connection altogether with 
the old historic anniversaries of Christendom. On the 
other hand, of Christians who deprecate all changes in 
the endeared and venerable rites, it may be well to ask 
if they know that their two most important rites of all, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, have radically changed 
va form and meaning since the early Christians used 
them. 


The very fact that there is a/y 
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Now, how combine these elements of Sacrament and 
Festival in practical observance,—how arrange the 
“ church-year”’ of the Liberal faith? It is time for 
Liberals to ask this question. We must needs be more 
or less destructive of old faiths and forms: let us take 
care to be that which we only may be,—constructive, 
also. How, then, shall we arrange our ‘‘ church-year ?” 

(1.) Mew Year's Sunday. It is a moment waking 
solemn thoughts of time no longer ours, and earnest 
hopes for time-to-be. What day so fit as this for the 
Sacrament of Consecration to the higher life? And how 
more fitly make such consecration tender and impressive 
than by connecting it with formal Welcome to the Fellow- 
ship of the Church-Home? In our New Year's service 
let us blend these two ideas ; and in such a form that all 
the congregation shall feel themselves renewing the con- 
secration and the fellowship together with the friends 
and the children who are now entering for the first time 
within the bond. 


(2.) Easter Sunday. The Festival of Immortality : 
the Service of Communion with our Dead. The new 
earth stands ready offering symbols of the life-in-death. 
The vacant places in the church-home, that were filled 
a year before, are waiting for unspoken, if not spoken, 
memories. Has any great world-helper died within the 
year, let a grateful thought go out to greet him. Let 
all that is said and sung harmonize with the tender trust 
and hope. Laster, so interpreted, will be to all an im- 
pressive, and to many the most touching service of the 


ear. 

(3.) The Sunday of Flowers and Little Children, in 
May or June. Now let the church be bright, for it is 
the Festival of Nature’s Beauty. Let the music and 
the words be full of June. Let the Sunday School 
children have a special part in the service,—it is taken 
for granted that they will be present and take part in all 
these services,—but now a special part ; for to-day let the 
little children, the firstlings of the church-flock, be 
brought in their mothers’ arms, and, somewhere in the 
service and a8 a part of it, receive their welcome to 
this world, and have the new name given by which they 
shall be known while in the world. Flowers well befit 
the Sacrament of Birth ; and, in place of the baptismal 
water,—so admirable a symbol for the Consecration 
which Baptism originally signified,—a flower given tothe 
child with its name might possibly be dearly treasured 
in after years as token of the welcome it received at the 
gates of birth. ‘ 

(4.) The Harvest or Thanksgiving Sunday, in Octo- 
ber or November. The Festival of Nature's Bounty 
and the Care of God. Let the church be decked with 
Harvest offerings. If near Thanksgiving Day, then, 
part of the service, let the children in their classes bring 
baskets for those whose thanksgiving will depend on our 
thought for them. 

(5.) Christmas. The Festival of Peace, Good-Will 
on Karth: birthday of Christianity rather than of 
Christ. An historic day, filled with old poetic memor- 
ies,—a day of present cheer, forgiveness, kindliness to 
all around us,—a day of prophecy, prophetic of the 
reign of peace and love to be on earth as the angel-song 
sinks into the law of nations. Thus past, present, an 
the future of the race are all lighted by the Christmas 
thought, making this day beyond all others the Festival 
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of Human Brotherhood. A weck later would come the 


get a nobly beautiful service of worship is—to do it. 


New Year’s Consecration ; and thus the happy week of} And we shall! The last five years have seen a great 


the year would both open and close with festivals en- 
dearing it by all that the God-thoughts add to gladness. 

These five festivals—two of them virtually one in 
time,—are fairly well distributed throughout the year ; 
and they cover all the themes above suggested, save that 
of * Country.” Our National Festival had best be mov- 
able, celebrated now on one, now on another, of the 
several days on which the thought lies near the heart of 
all; and celebrated, probably, with less specialized a 
service than the others. Better, perhaps, let the thought 
simply enter into and color the service of some common 
Sundays. 

So, too, I should say, with days commemorating 
Jesus. For several reasons the “ Lord’s Supper” is 
uictly dropping from observance in our Liberal 
churches. Partly, because the usual symbol happens to 
be somewhat unpoetic and material, and general criticism 
of any symbol shows that it is nearly time to drop it. 
Partly, because increasing numbers feel it as strained 
reverence toexalt the historic Jesusso uniquely above all 
other holiest world-helpers. And partly, because he is 
so constantly commemorated by Bible readings and 
the natural references to him as an “ ideal.” To celebrate 
the -‘ Lord’s Supper” seems a little like proposing, 
“ Let us go to church every Sunday, and once a month, 
or once in three, have a meeting to worship God.” 
Where there are no older friends to whom it is very dear, 
would it not be well for the Unity Church of the West 
to frankly drop this service, that every sacrament and 
festival may be such that all in our church-homes can 
enter heartily into their enjoyment? 


A few words as to the forms of service for our festi- 
vals and sacraments. Worship in which a congregation 
is to join with more than ear, must needs have “ form.” 
To create noble forms is “ art.” And therefore it is 
simple truth to say that public worship is an art; a fine 
art; perhaps the finest of all fine arts, combining as 
co-operating elements architecture, color, music, poetry, 
and appeals by words to “ al that is within us.” Nor 
is it truth to call this art of arts a “ Lost Art,’ as some 
du in their love for the forms hallowed by old associa- 
tions. The old forms were noble, and are noble still, for 
thuse whose thoughts of God and Man their words ex- 
press. But can it be that, with our vaster, deeper, 
eluser thought of God and Man, the power to erpress 
the reverence, the sense of pervading Strength and Love 
—is lost! Rather we believe that the nobler thought 
will slowly generate a nobler worship than the Christian 
(burch has yet known; forms more tender, and more 
impressive, and this largely because more simply true to 
the risen thought. In it will mingle congregational parts, 
more than are usual now,—hymns and musical responses ; 
the anthems of the choir; the minister's solitary part 
in prayer, readings and address. And in all parts two 
elements will be felt: one, that which makes a ser- 
vice dear,—‘‘ association,” secured by old words and 
familiar music ; and the opposite element,—‘ variety,” 
which keeps the worship free and interesting. If this 
be true of the usual service of the Sundays, it is all as 
true of the special service of the Festivals. 

The best answer to those of our own and older 
Churches who doubt ability in the Liberal faith to be- 


enrichment of the worship in some of our Western 
Unity Churches in consequence of sincere and heartfelt 
trying in church and, still more, in the Sunday School. 
To the Sunday School we mainly look-for this re-forming 
of our common worship. If we can wake our congre- 
gations to the possibilities of beauty in this direction, 
and to enthusiasm in helping to create the beauty as 
part of the “constructive” work which we as Liberals 
have to do, then our young Church will become a new 
joy to those who call it home, and to some among 
those many more who now call no church, home. 


Gondensed Hermons. 


CHURCH CREEDS. 


REV. BROOKE HERFORD. 


a Stand fast, speretare:4 in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free.”—Gal. v. 


Political liberty is a grand thing ; we are all enthusi- 
astic for our free, popular institutions. But at times, 
when thoughtful citizens are outvoted by the mob, or 
the institutions have been captured by rings, I have 
known very sincere advocates of liberty regret that the 
suffrage is quite so wide, and even wish for a little benef- 
icent despotism. But they are wrong. Popular gov- 
ernment may often work poorly and awkwardly, but it is 
the true, strong, lasting thing that carries in it the fu- 
ture of the world. And as it is with political liberty so 
it is with religious liberty. 

We are experiencing what seems to other people one 
of these inconveniences of our liberty just now, and to 
outsiders our liberty seems not only an inconvenience 
but altogether an illogical blunder; and that, in fact, 
Unity church threw its liberty overboard in order to 
save its religion. 

Now, let me begin by stating clearly what the ques- 
tion at issue is. It is not a question as to the neccssity 
of religious faith, but as to whether it is necessary or 
best to have the main points of that faith drawn up in a. 
definite statement or creed. No one who watches the 
real life of our Unitarian churches as it goes on decade 
by decade ; the names which win our most universal and 
unchanging reverence ; the service-books and psalmodies 
which find the widest circulation among us, because 
they best express our average thought,—no one can 
note all this without feeling that there is no doubt as to 
our churches standing for religion, nor as to what kind 
of religion they stand for. The only question is, as to 
whether this religion, or at least its essential ideas, shall 
be formulated in a creed. Religious history is against 
such definitions. The form of words which, when it is 
first agreed upon, seems the most natural expression of 
great religious convictions, in a few years does not ex- 
press them so naturally, and in a few generations can 
only be taken in a non-natural sense. What is really 
wanted for a united and effective religious society is a 
number of people agreeing sufficiently in their general 
faith and in their way of lovking at religion to be able 
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to worship and work happily together, and to be able to 
agree upon the same man to be their minister—that is, 
their religious leader and teacher. Such general agree- 
ment and sympathy may seem a vaguer thing than a 
specified agreement on particular doctrines, but we be- 
lieve it to be the very best basis for association in a 
church. It is the basis upon which the churches which 
group together under the general name of “ Unitarian” 
have been quietly going on for over two centuries in 
England, and for over half a century in America. Ip 
all those churches there is no test of membership. The 
doors are wide open. Any one can join them who will. 
We do not ask a man, “Do you believe in this” and 
“that?” even of the most essential things. We do not 
examine him at all. We simply say: “Here is our 
church ; you hear our services, you hear the way in which 
the great subjects of religion are spoken of and looked at 
among us; if you feel enough in sympathy with us to 
come in with us and count yourself in among us, do so.” 
The societies thus formed are independent of each other. 
We are absolutely “ congregationalists.” We have large 
associations and conferences for such purposes a8 we can 
carry on together, but these have no authority over the 
several congregations. This larger fellowship of congre- 
gations is, again, constituted of congregations which are 
left free, which unite together from a general feeling of 
having a common object, though no two of them might 
define that object exactly alike. Now, the same princi- 
ples condition the choice and the education of our minis- 
ters. A young man entering our colleges is not exam- 
ined as to his doctrinal opinions, or required to subscribe 
even to three or four essentials. There is an effort made 
to find out if. he is a really earnest, religious-minded 
youth and of good ability. That is all. And in his 
training in the divinity school the views of learned men 
of different churches come before him, and he is encour- 
aged to think for himself. It is the same in the actual 
choice of ministers. The candidate for the ministry of 
one of our congregations is not asked to sign any creed. 
He is not shown any list of doctrines which he will have 
to preach, and if he rejects any of which he will have to 
leave. We are asked: “If you engage a minister with- 
out binding him to anything, or imposing any limita- 
tions on his preaching, how can you dismiss him, even 
if he overthrows everything?’ Why, precisely by the 
same principle on which he is engaged. He is engaged 
without formal doctrinal stipulations, not because his 
people do not care about their own views, but because 
they have ascertained, as they think, that he is near 
enough to where they are to make him an acceptable 
teacher of religion, and, simply, if he get so far away 
from where they are as tq be no longer an acceptable 
teacher of religion, and especially if he get so far away 
as to be no longer a teacher of religion at all, the very 
same principle will necessitate his leaving. This is no 
new interpretation of the matter, propounded to meet a 
new emergency. In the very charge which Mr. Miln 
heard on coming to Unity church, and of which I hap- 
pen to know that he expressed strong approval, this in- 
evitable limitation of liberty was laid down just as plainly 
as the liberty itself. A minister is not merely engaged 
to preach ; he is engaged to lead the worship of his peo- 
ple. Our churches, all churches, stand primarily for 
worship. 
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This absence of a creed means, what it has been stead- 
ily meaning in our churches from the beginning, that we 
feel these great relations between man and God and the 
eternal future, and between man and man in seeking to 
realize them, are not matters capable of exact definition 
and formula. Our best words, our most careful defini- 
tions, are only hints at realities above all mere words, So 
we decline to attempt to formulate religion in any author- 
itative summary. We are glad for any man to shape 
its great thoughts into words, and in proportion as he 
seems to our people, here and there, to do so in a way 
which touches deep religious truth, his words will find 
acceptance, and even acquire a sort of representative 
value. They will become representative words, but not 
authoritative. All the keen inquiry and investigation 
that is abroad in the world as hardly ever before, has 
unsettled men until there are many to whom all religious 
things have become dim, perhaps invisible. If they 
should be asked to sign the shortest creed, they would 
have to refuse. They do not feel sure of anything. And 
yet they feel some interest in churches ; they would like 
to believe; they like to go, and like their children to go, 
where other men feel sure of something, and can help 
them a little with their stronger faith ; and I for one am 
thankful that the openness of our church enables us to 
find a home for such men, a church-home, into which 
they may come without a question asked, just as close 
into its innermost fellowship as their own general sym- 
pathies enable them to do. There are men to-day who, 
though having very strong and earnest religious faith, 
shrink from even the Christian name. Some of them 
have seen how through so many centuries that sacred 
name of Christ was trailed through blood and brimstone, 
till they feel as if it had become a piece of “ damaged 
phraseology,” hopelessly identified with superstition and 
unchristlike things, and to be no more used. Others 
have come to believe that Christ’s own purpose was sim- 
ply to lead men to the Father, and that all this putting 
of the Christian name and symbols to the front is the 
mistake of a later generation who have wronged his own 
real purpose. I do not share their views, but I know 
these men; and some of them are men of the intensest, 
purest faith, a faith which at once shames and helps my 
own—men whose writings I cannot read for ten minutes, 
in whose presence I cannot be for an hour, without feel- 
ing that they have caught the very spirit of the master 
whose name they yet decline to take. Would Christ 
have separated these men from him? [I cannot for a 
moment believe it, and so, so far as they will come with 
us and be of us, I give them welcome ; and if there be 
congregations that feel such men can help their religious 
life, I will welcome them with all my heart even as min- 
isters among us. Yes! Standing myself among the 
more conservative members of our body, holding about 
as near as any one to-day to what is sometimes called 
Channing Unitarianism, and believing that the extreme 
radicalism in our churches is a temporary oscillation of 
opinion from which men will return, I have yet always 
pleaded, and I hope I ever may, that even that extrem- 
est radicalism, so long as it has any sympathy with our 
religious position and religious work, shall have a full and 
brotherly place among us. This is our Unitarian free- 
dom. 
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Motes from the Sield. 


Monmoutna, Inu.—The Liberal friends of this place 
have fully organized themselves into a “ Unity Society.” 
Rev. E. L. Conger, of Galesburg, is preaching to them at 
present. 


Gree.ey, Cor.—“ We've hired a hall and have exclu- 
sive control of it. We can have a Conferenee now at 
any time. Glory, hallelujah!” is the greeting that comes 
to us from this far-off hill-slope. 


Rexicious Reau Estate Acents.—Some good friend of 
the Wisconsin Universalist State Convention has do- 
nated forty-one lots in Chicago Lawn to its missionary 
fund, and now Bros. Brigham, Sutton and Leavitt are in 
the real estate business for the sake of the “ Kingdom to 
Come.” They hope to realize from four to six thousand 
dollars in the transaction. Who will buy, and thus help 
extinguish the fires in the orthodox hell and secure a 
title deed in growing Chicago by the same investment? 


Aw Inspirine Exampie.—The Star and Covenant tells of 
a lady living at Alta, Iowa, who is maintaing a Liberal 
Sanday School of sixty children, in the face of opposition 
and in spite of discouragements. She lives a mile and a 
half out of the village, yet is always at her post, finding 
the labor its own great reward. There are one hundred 
and fifty women, regular readers of Unity, living in one 
hundred and fifty different towns in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, who could and ought to do the same thing. “Go 
‘hou and do likewise.” 


WeisH PRotestantisM.—The Unitarian Herald pub- 
lishes some figures recently compiled by Mr. Richards, 
M. P., that go to show the rapid increase of the non- 
conformist spirit in Wales. In six of the Southern 
counties there were, in 1715, ten non-conformist congre- 
gations. In 1882 there are 3,892. At the present time 
28 of the 30 representatives of Parliament are liberals 
in politics, and he thinks this has much to do with the 
fact that judges frequently go on circuits where the jails 
are empty, and scarcely a prisoner found for trial. Cer- 
tainly the independent spirit is the ethical one. 


Sreep THE Desate.—Our English exchanges announce 
that Herbert Spencer intends visiting the United States 
early in the autumn. We hope that the lively dispute 
that is being carried on in the columns of ‘the Register 
will be energetically pushed, so that we may know 
whether we are to welcome a philosopher or acharlatan, 
a friend or a foe to religion. While this debate is pend- 
ing we will continue to believe in the essential humanity 
of Herbert Spencer, and, furthermore, that he has done 
more than any man now living, probably than any man 
that ever lived, except Shakespeare, to enrich the vocab- 
ulary of thoughtful English. He is a man who bas con- 
tributed to the truth-seeking and truth-telling impulses 


‘of his generation, and if religion is something to be ex- 


emplified rather than to be defined, as we insist it is, he 
is a prophet of religion. If Christianity is a life and not 
a dogma, he is a Christian. If Christianity has no use 
for such as he, then so much the worse for Christianity. 


Easr Sacinaw.—An account of the recent establish- 
ment of a Reading Room in this place is before us. Some 
thirty of the periodicals of England and America are 
among the files, besides the current papers. The room is 
kept open from nine in the morning until nine at night, 
and is made accessible to both sexes and all classes 
by the payment of $1- per year. Donations of 
books, pictures and religious papers are solicited. 
The non-sectarian character of the room is to be main- 
tained by allowing all denominations to be represented 
by their respective organs, which seems to us much more 
non-sectarian than the policy pursued by some reading 
rooms, where all religious papers are excluded lest 
some sectarian bias be aroused. Mr. and Mrs. Connor 
have had much to do with the establishment of this 
Reading Room. 


AMONG THE SKANDINAVIANS.—In the first Quarterly 
Report of the work done by Kristofer Jansen we find 
that since he began his work, the first of December, 
he has spoken at each of the following places: Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; Madelia, Wauzeka, Lake Park, Minn.; 
Eau Claire and La Crosse, Wis. Once at St. Paul, and 
each Sunday at Minneapolis. His audience at this place 
ranging from two hundred to eight hundred. He has 
organized societies at Minneapolis, Madelia and Eau 
Claire. He has published and is extensively distribut- 
ing a lecture on the Lutheran Synod, the whole yielding 
considerable more revenue than was necessary to cover 
expenses. The report more than justifies our ardent 
expectation from the work. With strength and courage 
to continue the work so well begun, noble things must 
necessarily be the result. , 


Denver.— Unity church, at last, is fairly at work again. 
Rev. A. M. Weeks, of Chelsea, Mass., began his minis- 
try here on the 19th ult. Mr. Weeks carries to his new 
work the enthusiasm of youth, the deliberation of cul- 
ture, and the attractiveness of a loving, earnest person- 
ality. Unrry extends its hand of fellowship across the 
distance to pastor and people. His old parish at Chelsea 
sent with him their benedictions, as will be seen from 
the following resolution, which was unanimously passed 
at a reception given him before leaving: 


Resolved, That in severing our connection with him asa people, 
we wish to express our sense of indebtedness to him for his carnest, 
prayerful and successful labors with us during the past year, our 
strong faith in his fitness for, and ability in, the holy vocation to 
which he consecrated his life, and to give him our warmest wishes 
for his renewed health and a prosperous and successful ministry. 
And we trust that the strong bonds of friendship between him and 
ourselves may ever remain unbroken. . 

The new parish gave him a hearty reception in the 
parlors of the St. James Hotel, the 17th ult., Mr. and 


Mrs. D. A. Gage acting as host and hostess. 


Tonta, Mica.—Rev. J. Wassall, of this place,~visited 
our office this past week, on his return from Nora, Ill, 
his old field of labor, whither he had been to preach, 
lecture, and to speak the last words of appreciation for a 
deceased parishioner. His work in Michigan is steadily 
growing in importance. The andience at Ionia is in- 
creasing. We have watched his work very closely, and 
are more and more persuaded of the truth of the state- 
ment made in these columns some time ago, viz: “That 
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he is at the present time doing the best work for the 
smallest pay of any man in our Western fellowship.’ 
The following clipping from a recent lecture of his on 
“Moses and Geology” discloses the character of the 
man: 

Let me, in closing, say that between the record in Genesis and that 
of Science there is no harmony possible, and the sooner we do away 
with the idea of its probability the better for science. I have not 
made this review with any other object than that of truth, Itis not 
theories, or harmonies, or systems we want, but truth. The world, 
and especially the church, need truth, and we want honesty in our 
search for it and in our utterances of it. False ideas about the in- 
fallibility of the Bible records have been, and are to-day, a great 
hindrance to the progress of true knowledge, and of liberty, and of 
fellowship and christian charity. We love truth. Love it more 
than any book, any science, any religion. We love it more than the 
Bible, more than the church, more than Christianity. We love it 
more than the name of God, more than the name of Christ, more 
thaa the hope of heaven. We love it more than friends, or wealth, 
or reputation. We love it more than health, or ease, or life. Nothing 
to us is so fair and beautiful as truth. Tho’ a crown of thorns and a 
bloody cross may lie between me and her embrace, I would kiss her 
sweetand heavenly lips. 


EvansvILLe, Inp.—The installation of Rev. A. T. 
Bowser, at this place, on the lith ult., was altogether an 
auspicious affair. A large and sympathetic audience as- 
sembled. Mr. Snyder, of St. Louis, preached a thought- 
ful sermon; Rev. C. K. J. Jones, of Louisville, gave the 
installation prayer and made a sprightly address to the 
people; Miss Clara Pushee, a member of the Board of 
Trustees, read a touching letter from Rev. J. H. Hey- 
wood ; genial-communications were also received and 
noticed from St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chicago 
and various other points within the boundaries of the 
Western Conference. The charge and right hand of 
fellowship was given by the other Jones, of Chicago, 
who remained to vindicate the character of Taffy, and 
to tell the story of the Welsh people to a large audience 
on the evening following. The Sunday following, Mr. 
Bowser discoursed upon the work which Unity Church 
had in hand, which he found to be to Worship, to Study 
and to Work. Success awaits pastor and people if they 
can work on the lines five years long, to which all the 
installation exercises seem to point. 


Mapison, W1s.—We have every assurance that the 
Western missionary force of Unitarianism has done no 
better work in the last few years than in establishing 
this mission in Madison, and the American Unitarian 
Association is doing no better work than in guarding 
and fostering this into life. This town being an educa- 
tional as well as political center, numerous illustrations 
of the growth and spread of Liberal thought come within 
the range of its experience. Perhaps its best work is 
done among those who do not remain to strengthen the 
outward church. From this church, with more or less 
directness, came the opportune discovery of our en- 
thusiastic Skandinavian apostle, Kristofer Janson. 
This church has also aided in developing hearty 
Liberal apostles in the domain of letters. Miss Ella 
Wheeler, whose name is growing to bea household word 
in the West, has confessedly drawn inspiration from the 
ministrations of this pulpit. She is at present. writing 
and printing some Liberal hymns, judying from sam- | 
ples offered to Unity readers from time to time, some 
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of which will make for themselves a permanent place 
among the songs of the soul. Miss A. A. Wood- 
ward (better known as “Auber Forestier”), the accom- 
plished assistant of Prof. Anderson in the translation of 
the works of Bjornson into English, is thoroughly inter- 
ested in this society, and contributes largely to the Con- 
temporary Club. Miss Woodward’s interest in Liberal 
religious ideas has grown into enthusiasm since her con- 
tact with Western Unitarianism.’ We understand that 
she has become a regular contributor to the Unitarian 
Review, and is to keep its readers informed of the progress 
of the Liberal cause in foreign countries. We look for- 
ward with pleasure for some flashes of her Skandinavian 
enthusiasm and some echoes of her musical strain in 
the columns of this very steady magazine. Add to this 
the names, already so familiar to Uniry readers, of Profs. 
Allen and Anderson, Miss Ella Giles and Bro. Crooker, 
and our readers will realize that the grove meeting that 
is being actively planned to be held in July, on the 
banks of Fourth Lake, is something worth looking to. 


Cuicaco.—’Mid the din of theology and business hurry 
it is refreshing to know that there have been men who 
have found time to turn aside from all this hurry to 
consult upon matters pertaining to the unfortunate and 
depraved, to study the claims the wicked have upon the 
good. A society known as the “Chicago Prisoners’ Aid 
Society” has recently been formed, with Judge J. A. 
Jameson as President, and J. W. Plummer as Corres- 
ponding Secretary. We hope to have occasion to speak 
again of this commendable undertaking ——That was a 
gracious thought that was most happily realized in the 
reception given to Dr. Ryder and his family, on the occa- 
sion of his retiring from the pastorate of the oldest 
Universalist parish in this city, by the Rev. Brooke 
Herford and his wife, of the Church of the Messiah. 
The attendance was large, not only from the two par- 
ishes most directly concerned, but by the progressive 
people of the city at large. Pleasant words were spoken 
by Prof. Swing, Dr. Ryder, Mr. Herford and others.— 
The Channing Club is becoming more and more a tower 
of strength to the Liberal cause in Chicago. Unrry and 
its editor draw conscious strength from this club con- 
tinually. We forget our weakness and our fatigue when 
we realize that these gentlemen are at our back. At the 
February meeting “The Liquor Traffic in Chicago and 
What are We to do with It?” was discussed with great 
earnestness. The discussion was introduced by D. L. 
Shorey, Esq.» At the March meeting the topic was, 
“Our Interest in the Book and Newspaper Business.” 
The topic was introduced by a paper by the editor of 
Unity, in which he gave a sketch of the various Liberal 
newspaper ventures for the last fifty years; also an ac- 
count of the rise of Uniry, and the Colegrove Book 
Company, its present publishers. Their present and 
future interests were discussed and substantially en- 
dorsed; B. F. Felix, Esq., setting an example which 
others of our friends may be moved to imitate, by sub- 
scribing for twenty copies of Uniry fora year, to be used 
in such a way as Will most substantially increase the sub- 
scription list of the paper. Steps were taken to provide 
for the expenses of the Channing Club-room for the next 
year. A committee was appuinted to convey the greetings 
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of the Channing Clubto its junior associate, the Unitarian 
Club of Boston. The next meeting isto be held on Thurs- 
day evening, the 27th of April_——Sunday, March 26th, 
was indeed a holy-day to Unity church in this city, when 
Robert Collyer, the old pastor and old friend, stood as 
of yore in that pulpit, which, when he stands behind it, 
is regal. The morning discourse was a lyric study of the 
yesterdays that are found in the to-days. The sermon 
abounded in that autobiographical revelation which 
is characteristic of Robert Collyer’s best sermons. Three 
babes were offered for baptism and benediction, which 
was full of patriarchal tenderness. In the evening he 
discoursed with wonderful tenderness upon the life and 
character of Dr. Bellows. Large audiences attended 
both services, and all present were lifted into higher 
altitudes, where the air is purer and the vision clearer. 
While this issue will be passing through the press, his 
friends and old-time neighbors will be giving him a re- 
ception, on Tuesday evening, March 28th, at the social 
rooms of Unity church. 


Gorrespondence. 


A TRIP TO DENVER. 


Deak Unrry: How beautiful and welcome is the sight 
of Pike’s Peak to the traveler from the east, announcing 
to him, far across the arid plains, his approach to the 
great Rockies, higher than the Alps. Inthe enthusiasm 
of the sight, the fine portrait of Albert Pike, which I 
saw a few days ago in the Little Rock State House, is 
recalled, with the story of the New England boy, who, 
seeking his fortune as pedagogue in the wilds of Arkan- 
eas, became, successively, editor, politician, general and 
highest of American Masons. 

The air is clear, cool and bracing, and only an occa- 
sional cloud of dust from the plains obstructs the fine 
panoramic view of the great range of snow peaks beyond 
the brown foot-hills. The fall of rain and snow this 
winter has been unusually light, and dearth of water for 
irrigating purposes is apprehended. 

Denver is pre-eminently the rising city of the western 
plains and mountains—claiming a population of 60,000 
with less misgiving than Chicago did thirty years ago. 
Its character as a commercial, railroad and manufactur- 
ing center is assured. Is it not a port of original entry 
for foreign importations, and is not the United States 
about to erect a $300,000 building for customs and other 
purposes? All doubt, too, as to the permanent location 
of the State capital has recently been solved, and elegant 
buildings are in prospect for their eligible site on Capitol 
Hill. Asa place for desirable residence surely this city 
encounters little rivalry within a thousand miles. 

Few cities, whether seaboard or inland, have a more 
heterogeneous population. Of course it is assumable 
that all of us in or past our teens are carpet-baggers ; 
and what point of the compass from which the wind can 

blow is left unrepresented ! 

The hooting crowds thronging the streets on the Sun- 
dav afternoon of my arrival were idle mobs intent on 
teacuing John Chinaman the beauties of their civiliza- 


tion and Christianity by prohibiting the celestial funeral 
obsequies. Importing from our antipodes their cher- 
ished customs, the Chinamen adhere thereto with de- 
voted zeal, unabated by the jeers and assaults of the 
hostile mob. The corpse of Chin Sing had been brought 
from a distance for temporary interment preparatory to 
removal to the Flowery Kingdom, according to contract 
with one of the Chinese companies of San Francisco. 
The mourners and those selected for the incantation 
were themselves almost forced into the open grave by 
the surging crowd. They planted a row of lighted can- 
dles about the grave, and placed on the top of the mound 


a baked duck and liquor in curious and valuable Chinese 


cups, to cheer the spirit in its long journey through the 
realms of space. But the cups and candles remained 
there only a moment, and the duck was seized and torn 
to pieces by the mob. The Chinese attempted to burn 
their joss sticks as a pagan prayer for the departed soul, 
and would have distributed their perforated papers and 
concluded their ceremonies, but the crowd surged 
around so menacingly, either in ill-timed jest or malice, 
that they were glad to escape with whole skins and 
leave their dead to the care of the saints. Then the 
boisterous mob surged to the burial of Chong Heng, a 
murdered Chinaman, and prohibited, with violence, the 
approach of the friends of the deceased who had brought 
an express wagon laden with boxes filled with baked 
meats, wine, liquor, joss sticks, incantation paper and 
the symbols of funeral ceremonies. After several at- 
tempts to reach the grave had been repulsed amid cries 
of “Down with the Chinese!” and “Hang the China- 
men!” they retreated and awaited Monday to accomplish 
their purpose. 

The various representative Christian denominations 
have here their several churches. Prominent among 
them is the Episcopal cathedral, with its dean from Eng- 
land, importing with him great zeal and a high standard 
of churchly authority. But the popular rector of Lead- 
ville is reputed to be very broad and liberal in both 
ritual and dogma. The four daily papers devote liberal 
space to pulpit utterances. Last Monday’s Tribune gives, 
in extenso, three sermons of the day before. Therefrom 
it appears that Rev. Reuben Jeffrey, in an evening lec- 
ture at the Opera House, made “Answer to Ingersoll,” 
with “a flat denial of the infidel right of freethinking.” 
In the First Congregational Church the minister dis- 
coursed on the goodness of God, saying : 


“The character which we build here in this life has a destiny be- 
yond. There is an eternity, not different in kind, but different in 
magnitude and continuity from time. A right that begins to bless 
here will go on blessing forever. A wrong that disturbs and pains 
here will go on disturbing and paining forever. For character goes 
on and causes; acts and effects are related to causes in the other life 
as well asin this. We need to believe that right and wrong are pun- 
ished in this life, and we also need to believe that the punishment 
which we receive here is merely the avant courier, the first install- 
ment of that which 1s to follow. 

We need to right and wrong in their inevitable and inva- 
riable influence on the texture of human character and on the moral 
condition of the soul. 

A Universalist was once trying to prove to the untutored mind of 
a negro woman that 

SUCH A PLACE 48 HELL 


wasa simple absurdity. ‘Aunty, do you believe that all the people 
who go to the bad place are burned in a lake of brimstone” ‘Cer- 
tain I does,’ promptly replied the trusted theologian. ‘Well, now, 
don't you see, sunty there isn’t brimstone enough down there to 
keep the fire going a 1 the while” This seemed to be a porer for a 
little while. She had never entered into acalculation of the amount 
of combustible material necessary for the process. Her countenance 
soon brightened, however, and she replied: ‘Why, honey, don't 
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a know that body who there carries his own brimstone 
With him?" bik daa ane 


The pastor of the Seventh street Presbyterian Church, 
in his evening talk to young men, advocated an educated 
idea of God and the future world, declaring science and 
philosophy the clear flowing fountain of truth. But he, 
too, must deal with heresy, saying: 


Infidel pirates have again and again sought to board our good ship 
and destroy our compass, binnacle and pilot. They have ever failed 
and passed away into the night, soon to be unremembered. Now I 
grant that we have no right to treat skepticism as a crime. God only 
can judge how far unbelief is the result of moral obliquity. Sin- 
cere infidels are entitled to our respect. Sincere, honest doubt leads 
to patient investigation. Itis not one-sided, narrow, bigoted and 
ne Skepticism means a shaded eye. It welcomes, rejoices in 

e light when it can see it. 


Of Unity Church, its condition, its society, its Sunday 
school, its new pastor and its prospects, it affords pleas- 
ure to make most favorable report. - Sorely afflicted by 
the loss of their loved pastor, Rev. Mr. Herbert, the so- 
ciety appreciated highly the well-timed visit of the Sec- 
retary of the Western Conference, last fall, and gladly 
availed itself of his wise helpfulness. But while await- 
ing the coming man, organic life and interest have been 
zealously maintained through Sunday School and chari- 
table society work. One of the workers, who brought 
with her from Chicago and Western Conferences to 
Denver zeal and interest intensified, greeted me with 
regret that I had missed “ our Sunday School this morn- 
ing, where we had near eighty, large and small.” Shar- 
ing the regret, how could I avoid moulding engagements 
so as to accept Mr. and Mrs. Gage’s invitation to the re. 
ception given last evening at the St. James Hotel to in- 
troduce and welcome the newly arrived pastor, Rev. A. 
M. Weeks. The gathering was well attended by many 
eager to take the stranger by the right hand. The city 
papers had heralded the arrival, and published the pro- 
ceedings and cordial resolutions of his former parish at 
Chelsea, Mass. Although not of robust health, he is by 
no means an invalid, and it is hoped that the change of 
air and climate may prove highly beneficial. Youthful 
in years and temperament, he brings to this important 
new field of labor an earnest, consecrated devotion to 
the ministry, with some experience in its duties. The 
reception will serve in lieu of an installation, and his 
first service will be next Sunday morning. The elements 
comprising the society are various, as is to be expected 
in such a city; but with harmony in essentials and unity 
of spirit, strength and vigor of religious life and work, 
internal and external, is the promised fruit. 


Josery SHIPpPEN. 
Denver, Colorado, March 18, 1882. 


IN TWILIGHT. 


“T’m eo big, mamma,” and the little hand 

Marked where her brown head reached against the wall “ 
“Don't hold me, mamma, I don't need your arm 

Around me; such a large girl cannot fall.” 


The eriliene shadows gathered o’er the hills, 
A childish figure nestled close to me; 

“T’m such a little girl,” she pleading said, 
“ Please, mamma, take your baby on your knee.” 


Flushed warm with youthful hope and pride, 
‘The world is ours to have and hold,” we cry; 
“We'll conquer it alone; no help we need; 
Courage like ours fails not of victory.” 


But when the shadows of declining years 
Over our pathway falls we humbly pray: 
“ Dear Father, take us in thy sheltering arms; 
We are such children, put us not away.” 
—Sallie Joy While, in Boston Commonwealth, 


The Alnity Club. 


There has been organized in connection with Unity 
Church, San Jose, Cal.,a Club for the study of science 
and its application to human progress, to be known as 
The Philosophical Society of San Jose, with Prof. F. W. 
Simonds, recent Professor of Geology and Zovlogy in 
the North Carolina University, as President. At their 
first meeting their pastor, Rev. Clarence Fowler, gave a 
postmortem examination of a “ Chimera,” which is des- 
cribed as a “‘ beautiful little shark from the Pacific.” A 
systematic course of zoology is to be pursued by the Club. 


e 

A most fascinating suggestion comes to us from Minne- 
apolis, where we learn that Rev. Kristofer Janson gives, 
each Monday evening, free recitals or readings from the 
great classic writers of the Skandinavian tongues. We 
imagine the tired Norwegian mill-hands finding rest as 
well as culture in this poet’s interpretation of poetry 
Fortunate are Hans Christian Andersen, Bjornson and 
their associates in having such a man as Janson to inter- 
pret them to their hard-worked fellow countrymen. We 
understand that the attendance at these recitals is very 
large, as it ought to be. Dowe not here havea hint 
of a work that might be done by English-speaking 
preachers for English-speaking working men and women? 


Several of our Unity Clubs are beginning to value 
their exercises so highly that at the close of the season 
they undertake to invoice the result by means of a gen- 
eral review and written examination. In the interest of 
such clubs we print the following as a model. These 
questions are clipped from a recent report of work done 
in English literature in the High School of East Saginaw, 


Michigan : 

The works and lives of Longfellow and Whittier have also been 
studied, and each pupil required to learn quotations and selections 
from their works. The committing to memory of choice speci- 
mens from such authors is of great benefit, and we see its good 
effects, especially in the essays and orations written by the pupils. 
ea following questions indicate somewhat the kind of work we 
are doing: 

1, When and where was Henry Wadsworth Longfellow born? 
where educated? what profession did he study? 

2. What positions has he held? in what lands traveled? where 
does he now live? . 

8. Mention eight of his poems. Has he written anything besides 

etry ? 

a Prom what languages has he translated? Give the first stanzs 
of a poem he has translated from the German. 

5. Have his writings been translated imto other languages? 

6. Give six familiar quotations from Longfellow, 

7. Commit the whole of one of his poems. 

8. Tell the story of The Courtship of Miles Standish, and of 
Hiawatha. 

9. Has Longfellow recently written anything? 

10. What great work has he translated ? 


A correspondent sends us the following items concern- 
ing the Unity Club of Cincinnati; 

The Sunday afternoon lecture course in the Grand 
Opera House has just been ended. This third season 
has been the most successful of all in point of interest 
and attendance, the audiences usually packing the house 
and fully one-half being young men. The speakers 
were Mrs. Mary Livermore, on “The Boy of To-day ;” 
Hon. A. W. Tourgee, on “ More Rest in American Life ;” 
Geo. M. Towle, on “ Russian Nihilism,” and again on 
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“Prince Bismarck ;” Prof. Felix Adler, “An Ethical View 
of the Universe ;” Wm. Parsons, on “Christopher Co- 
lumbus ;” Mrs. E. A. Connor, of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, on “ Fool’s Gold ;” Rev. Dr. A. A. Willetts, of 
New York, on “Sunshine;” Prof. W. D. Gunning, on 
“The Origin of Man;” Alexander Forbes, on “Lecture 
Experiences,” etc.; James E. Murdock, “ Shakespearian 
Readings and Comments,”’ There will be also two sup- 
plementary lectures, one by Judge Tourgee, on “Sunday 
Politics,” and another by Wm. Parsons, on “ Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan.” 


Quite a little stir was raised by the action of the Cin- 
cinnati Presbytery in passing a resolution strongly con-: 
demning the lecture of their brother minister, Rev. Mr. 
Willits, as a ‘Sabbath Desecration.” The lecture hap- 


| The Study Table. 


AK Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
— Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THE SociaL Law or Lazor. By William B. Weeden. Roberts Bros., 
Boston. 1882. pp. 315. $1.50. 


JOHN Quincy ADaMs. Vol. I. of the American Statesman Series. 
By ig er Morse, Jr. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1882. pp. 
5. $1.25. 


MEMORIAL OF GRORGE WASHINGTON Hosmer, D. D., with portrait: 


, Edited by his children. From the press of G. I. Jones & Co., 8t. Louis, 


pp. 359. 

BELGIAN Days. By Kate Byam Martin. Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 1882. pp. 239. §1.00. 
° WISCONSIN HUMANE SocieTy for the Prevention of Cruelty. Bi- 
ennial Report. Office of the Society, 451 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
For free distribution. pph. pp. 88. 


pened to be one of the most truly ethical and religious : 
in spirit of the whole course, and only needed a text to | 
have been the best sermon preached that Sunday. Dr. 
Willits wrote an admirable and spirited reply, but could | 
not accept the re-engagement the Club immediately 
proffered him. Had he been able to return, an ovation 
awaited him. The Presbytery, not daring to reply to 
his arguments, has passed a second feeble resolution, 
and it is understood that it is secretly moving to have 
Dr. Willits arraigned for censure by his own Synod in 
New York. 


The two symphony concerts by Theodore Thomas’ 
orchestra, undertaken by the Club, were delightful affairs 
but not financially successful,—the first set-back the 
Club has ever received. The great expense of the en- 
terprise, some $3,000, and the stormy weather, and Patti 
in the Messiah the very next night, all contributed to 
this ill-fortune. Still the deficit was but slight, and the 
satisfaction of giving to Cincinnati the only two sym- 
phony concerts we have enjoyed this winter was acom- 
pensation. 


The Anthropology class has held a dozen or more ses- 
sions, with an average attendance of sixty. Tyler’s 
Manual was used. The leader, Dr. Sattler, lectured } 
chiefly on the physiological aspects of the science. 
Essays were read by the members, and a most profitable 
course of study begun. The Social Science Class, under 
Mr. Wendte, has met twice a month for discussion, the | 
realing of papers,etc. Among the most enjoyable topics 
were “Our Public School System,” “ The Temperance | 


Question,” “‘ Woman as a Physician,” “ Ancient Guilds | 
and Modern Tradee Unions,” “The Church in Modern 
Society,” “ Foreign Immigration,” “ City Tenements and 
Country Homes,” etc. 


The Amusement Committee has given two successful | 
renditions of the new play of ‘‘ Esmeralda,” as it ap- 
peared recently in Seribner’s Monthly, permission having | 
first been obtained from the owners of the copyright. | 
This is to be followed next month by a series of twelve 
tableaux illustrating the humorous poem “The Deco- | 
rative Sisters.” Geo. M. Towle gave his fine lecture on | 
“Victor Hugo” to the Club last week. Thus in various 
directions of activity the Cincinnati Unity Club has_ 
passed a most profitable winter. It has now 170 mem- 


Vers, and has paid toward the church debt this year over 
$1,000. 


| hilists” in the National Review. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. Ole Bull is busily at work on the memoir of her 
husband.—— What an anniversary was that that recent] 
celebrated the fiftieth birthday of Chambers’ Jounal 
Robert Chambers, the senior editor, the James T. Field 
of England, giving in that issue the reminiscences of a 
long life-——The April Century contains an article on the 
“ Russian Jews and Gentiles,” written by a Russian lady 
now in New York, the author of a recent paper on “ Ni- 
This paper is startling in 
the fact that it proves that here, as everywhere, there is 
“another side to the story.” Mies Emma Lazarus, a 
brilliant representative of the Jewish race, is to reply in 
the May number. The two together wil] doubtless 
throw much light on a dark picture.——Rev. George W. 
Cooke’s new book, “Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, 
Writings and Philosophy,” seems to be meeting with a 
favorable reception in almost every quarter. W. D. 
Howells speaks highly of it; Henry James, a life-long 
friend of Emerson, praises it in strong terms ; Howard 
N. Browne, of Brookline, says, “It ought to make Mr. 
Cooke’s reputation ;” Charles Eliot Norton predicts that 
it will “ take a permanent place in American literature.” 
A late number of the New York Tribune gave half a column 
to a notice of the book, and a.column and a half more to 
extracts from it. The London Inquirer, of Dec. 10, con- 
tained a review of the work four columns in length, and 
warmly favorable. Among other things it says: “ Our 
author has done his work thoroughly, and done it once 
for all. We have no hesitation in saying that it i8 one 
of the best and most satisfactory books yet produced in 
America.”—— Good Literature. This paper, which was the 
unlucky organ of the ill-fated American Book Exchange, 
re-appears under the editorship of Chas. F. Richardson, 
as before, and is to be published by the Good Literature 


| Publishing Co., 25 Park Place, N. Y. It has corrected 


the only conspicuous defect it had under the old man- 
agement, by greatly improving its type and paper. We 
know no other way of getting as much information about 
books and book-makers as by subscribing for this paper 
at $1.00 per annum.—tThe author of “ Ecce Spiritus” is 
finally confessed by the Christian Register (the editor of 
which has his desk so near that of Geo. H. Ellis that we 
presume he knows) to he Edward F. Hayward, pastor of 
the Unitarian Society, Fall River, Mass. We have kept 
the readers of Unity waiting long fora review of this 
book from the pen of one of our most competent critics. 
It will be forthcoming soon. 


HIstorRY OF THE St. Louis BRIDGE. By Prof. C. M. Woodward, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, G.I. Jones & Co. 1881. $20.00. 


“The greatest exposition of true social principles, the 
largest manifestation of the spirit of civilization we have 
had in this country since the time of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, is due to Atkinson more than to any other per- 
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son. I allude to the Atlanta Exposition.” This remark 


of Mr. Weeden, in the Register, is worth repeating as the | $ 


deliberate judgement of a very thoughtful man. The 
completion of the St. Louis bridge was in the same line, 
and the history of it by Prof. Woodward is the greatest 
exposition of mechanical principles involved in any single 
work of the kind. To read it is a liberal education in 
bridge building. Naturally the author sees in Capt. Eads 
the pontifex maximus of our times, and certainly the en- 
terprise and energy sustained under loads of opposition 
and difficulty make of his course a marvelous and even 
thrilling story. 

Fortunately the book is so written and so beautifully 
illustrated that the lay as well as professional reader 
will be glad to own it. Prof. Woodward brings rare 
qualifications to his work. He is an instructor of en- 
gineers, being trained in the profoundest questions of 
mathematics and mechanics; and he is equally at home 
in a teachers’ institute or superintending a Sunday 
School and expounding the Bible. No wonder the pub- 
lication is a success. J.C. L 


Briigys ABouT Man. By M. J. Savage. George H. Ellis, Boston 
1882. pp. 180. $1.00. 


Another book from this fertile brain, consisting of 
eight sermons, four sonnets, and a preface that tells us 
that this book is always one in intention with “ Belief in 
God,” published last year, and he asks that they be joined 
together in the hand and thought of the reader. On 
general principles we might suspect that Mr. Savage is 
in danger of printing too much. 4A facility for type is a 
dangerous one in these days, and sometimes we tremble 
for the marvelously fertile brain of our earnest brother 
Savage. But we confess that when we come down to 
examine his books in detail we are compelled to admit 
that each volume easily justifies its existence, and we 
know not how it could be spared as a contribution to the 
living discussions of the day ; least of all could we afford 
to do without this volume on Man, which, to our liking, 
is the best of them all, because he deals with facts so 
within the range of our experience as to compel the 
recognition that the “ scientific method” may, and does, 
yield a religious spirit. Accepting the lowliest origin for 
man, this book justifies the divinest expectation. It vin- 
dicates that courage born out of a hope for great things 
to come both in the earthly and the heavenly outlook. 
If any of our readers are still afraid that Darwinism will | 
mar the ideals of the soul, we beg of them to read this | 


book; and to those who still persist in identifying the 
spiritual with the supernatural, and in making natural- 
ism synonymous with materialism, we commend this’ 


EVENTS AND Epocus IN RELIGIOUS HIsTory. Ee James Freeman 
oe James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 1882, lllustrated. pp. 402. 


This book is most characteristic of the author, abound- 
ing in wisdom, general information, and a good nature 
that is at times almost provoking. Dr. Clarke is so de- 
termined to be appreciative, and to do full justice to the 
good in every man or event, that at times he seems to 
be wanting in discrimination. Swedenborg’s explora- 
tions into heaven and his interviews with the angels are 
alluded to here with about the same amount of cautious 
distrust as would be expected in a review of the travels 
of Mungo Park in Africa. He recounts the miracles of 
St. Bernard with the cool complacency that would char- 
acterize the narration of the commonplace and accepted 
facts of history. We cannot but feel that not infrequently 
the preacher overlays the scholar in this book, particu- 
larly in the easy way he compliments Christianity by 
instituting contrasts that establish a wide difference be- 
tween this and other religious systems. He tells us that 
“Christianity brought a new view of death into the 
world,” and that “ Pagan tombstones are without hope;” 
and. yet he readily recalls the immortal hope that 
wrought the tombs, temples and pyramids of Egypt. 
He will be as quick as any one to remember that the 
upper branches of the Skandinavian Ygdrasil showered 
its fruit in the sunny land of the immortals above the 
clouds, and that the Druidic priests taught our ante- 
Christian forefathers to weep at birth but to smile at 
death, because the first event ushers the soul into sorrow 
and trial, the last summons it to the perennial joys of 
another world. In another place he tells us that “ self- 
consciousness came into the world with Christianity.” 
This statement he makes with Augustine’s “ Confessions” 
in mind. We wonder how this element is to be dis- 
missed from the self-examinations of Socrates, Marcus 
Aurelius, the deep confessions of the Psalms, to say 
nothing of the introspective methods of the saints and 
sages of India. In his study of Christian and Buddhistic 
monasticism, it is evident that he has a good-natured 
preference for the Christian sort, although some of the 
impartial readers will find a grace, beauty and meaning 


‘in the rock-cut temples of Ceylon equal to the severe 


monasteries reared by the Christian Monks of the thi?- 
teenth century. He claims that “Christianity has left 
asceticism wholly behind, while other religions retain 
this element.”” But have there not been other forces at 
work in our Western civilization that have assailed this 
spirit in the church? Science, commerce and art have 
only partially succeed as yet in driving asceticism out of 
instituted Christianity in spite of itself. 


“ Luminous points in religious history ” is the expres- 


book a8 a corrective to such mental confusion. It ig/Sion which the author uses concerning these twelve 
well that this book should go with the “ Belief in God.” ‘lectures, But the band that binds this sheaf of lectures 
But we wish it might go first; for, given this thought of into one bundle is evidently an afterthought. They 
man, whom we have seen, the thought of God, whom we; Were prepared under differing degrees of inspiration, 
have not seen, becomes not only easy but almost a neces- ! 4nd consequently they vary in interest and value. The 
sity. first two lectures, on the Catacombs, abound in strange 

In the sonnets, “The Old Gospel” does not seem to run 24, toeven the intelligent, unique information. In these 
easily into poetic molds, while “The New Gospel” has' lectures the information is delightfully concrete, giving 


in it such poetry that we will be glad to reproduce it in diagrams, measurements, number and inscriptions. Of 
Unity columns. these latter he yives the Christian Aud the Pagan 1 


separate columns. Both lists are thought-provoking | 


and inspiring. If on a Christian slab we read : | 
x “ Called away by Angels,” | 
we read on a Pagan slab: 
“She was a mother to all the world.” 
Again, on the one we read : 
“He went before us in peace,” 
on the other we read: 
“T have never bad any lawsuit; Ihave paid all my debts.” 

Mr. Clarke does not hesitate to turn the Catacombs to 
theological uses. He finds that they antedate the eccle- 
siastical uses of the Cross, the Virgin Mary and the Nim- 
bus. No Trinity is to be found inthem. “ Charity rather 
than theology,works rather than faith,was the dominant 
inspiration.” A study of these records of Christianity 
when “it lived under ground,” brought the son of Mrs. 
Hemans out of the Catholic Church. 

The third lecture is upon the Buddhistic Monks of 
Central Asia. It abounds with instructions and appre- 
ciative commentary upon that system, which he finds | 
analagous to George Combe’s “ Constitution of Man.” 
The next two lectures, on the ‘Christian Monks and 
Monastic Life,” “ Augustine, Anselm, Bernard and Their 
Times;” the seventh lecture, on “Savonarola and the 
Renaissance ;” the ninth, on “The Mystics in all Reli- 
gions;” the tenth, on “ George Fox and the Quakers,” 
and the twelfth, on “John Wesley and his Times,” are 
too much after the manner of encyclopxdia articles, 
scarcely lifted above the commonplace, and wanting in 
that glow and eloquence that characterizes his lectures 
on “Jeanne D’Arc,” “Savonarola and the Renaissance,” 
“Luther and Loyola,” and “The Huguenots.” The last 
mentioned is one of the best written essays in the book. 
The movement is rapid, clear and stirring, forcibly teach- 
ing withal a lesson of great significance. 

Whatsoever of criticism may seem to be found in these 
sentences is already forestalled in the prefatory note of 
the author, who characterizes the volume as “a collec- 
tion of sketches.” The hope he expresses that they 
“may inspire in some persons the wish to make a more 
serious study of the lives and events of which but little 
more than an outline could be given in the present 
work,” will certainly be realized. Its publication is jus- 
tified in that it displays the largeness of the noble mind 
and kindly heart of the one who wrote it. It contains a! 
greater amount of that staple commodity that is the in- 
dispensable attendant of culture, known as “ general in- 
formation,” than can be found im almost any one book 
that we know of, for the same size and price. It is in 
every way a desirable book for the home table ;—a book 
that will be equally welcome upon the shelf of the farmer | 
and the professor, and a book that will be just as sure of 
being read by the one as by the other; and we know 
not what higher praise we could bestow than this upon 
any book that does not belong in the catalogue of the 

immortals. 
Immodest words admit of no defence, 


f decency is want of sense. 
For want of decency oss fan 


} 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 
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The Gxchange Gable. 


WHITE UNDERNEATH. 


Into a city street 
Narrow and noisome, chance had led my feet, 
Poisonous to sense; and the sun’s rays 

Loved not the unclean place. 


It seemed that no pure thing 

Its whiteness here would ever dare to bring, 
Yet even into this dark place and low, 

God had sent down His snow. 


Here, too, a little child 

Stood by the drift, now blackened and defiled, 
And with his rosy hands, in earnest play, 
Scraped the dark crust away. 


Checking my hurried pace, 

To watch the busy hands and earnest faee, 
I heard him ene in pure delight, 

That underneath ‘twas white. 


Then through a broken pane, . 
A woman's voice summoned him in again, 
With softened mother tones, that half excused 
The unclean words she used. 


And as I lingered near, 

His baby accents fell upon my ear: 

“ See, I can make the snow again for you, 
All clean, and white, and new !” 


Ah! surely, God knosvs best, 

Our sight is short ; faith trusts to Him the rest. 
Sometimes, we know, He gives to human hands 
To work out His commands. 


Perhaps he holds apart, 

By baby fingers in that mother’s heart 

One fair, clean spot, that may yet spread and grow, 
Till all will be white as snow.— Rebecca Palfrey Utter. 


“Men may rise on nee stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

“ Let no one be disheartened by the repulsive character- 
istics of some self-styled reformers, or the superficiality 
and demagogism of some self-constituted leaders, or the 
erratic conduct of cranks who are attracted to free plat- 
forms, or the'loose theories and moral deformities of 
some men and women found in the ranks of Liberalism. 
Hnman nature is not perfect. The average man has but 
a thin eet of intellectual and moral culture, beneath 
which is solid savagery. The progress of the race has 
been marked in every age by changes which seemed to 
many to involve the most ruinous consequences, but 
which are now seen to have been but necessary inci- 
dents in great intellectual and moral movements. We 
must not expect that progress will continue without an 
exhibition of weakness and selfishness during transi- 
tional periods, when changes occur more rapid! than 
some minds can adjust themselves to the new conditions. 
These reflections suggest, however, the need of giving 
more prominence, during this decay of faith, to the edu- 
cation of the liberal public in those important principles 
which constitute the basis of true ethics and the founda- 
tion of character.”—B. F. Underwood in the Index. 


“ And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love 
And kiss again with tears!” 

Dickens and Douglass Jerrold had at onetime a fall- 
ing out, which prevented them from speaking to each 
other for several weeks. It chanced one day that they 
met in an eating-house, where they moodily sat down 
back to back. Suddenly, Jerrold wheeled around, cry- 


_ing out: “ For God’s sake, Charles, shake hands! A life’s 


not long enough for this.” Dickens turned as quick, and 
ipped his old friend’s hand with: “God bless you, 
errold! If you hadn’t spoken, I must !”—Exchange. 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
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Wnnouncements. 


CONFERENCES. 

The spring session of the Michigan Conference will 
be held at Kalamazoo, April 18-20. The opening sermon 
will be given Tuesday evening, April 18, by Rev. J. Ll. 
Jones, of Chicago. ednesday evening, April 20, will 
be devoted to the installation of Rev. A. N. Alcott over 
the Kalamazoo church; sermon by Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
of Detroit. Business essays and discussions will crowd 
Wednesday and Thursday full. Friends of Liberal Re- 
ligion, whether connected with organized churches or 
not, are earnestly invited to attend this Conference. 

T. B. Forsosu, Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., March 24, 1882. 


Spring Conference of Illinois Fraternity of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be held at Mattoon, Til., April 25, 
26 and 27. The programme gives promise of a Confer- 
ence of more than usual excellence, and a full attend- 
ance is desirable. A cordial invitation is extended to 
friends of Liberal thought everywhere, to attend and 
participate. C. E. Swrrzer, Secretary. 

Galesburg, Ill., March 24, 1882. 


The Western Unitarian Conference will hold its an- 
nual meeting, together with the annual meetings of the 
W.W.U.C., and the W. U. 8.8.8., at Cleveland, May 
4-9. The meetings are arranged to include a Sunday, 
that ample time may be had for deliberation. It is hoped 
perience will cheerfully give up their pastors for this 

unday for the good of the general cause. 

Jenx, Lu. Jones, Sec’y. W. U.C. 


Unrry, Bounp Vo.ume, with Inpex. Volumes VII. 
and VIIL., bound with leather back, for $2.00. Subscrib- 
ers returning their numbers in good shape will receive 
the bound volume for 50 cents, plus the postage. The 
index and title page for year ending March Ist, 1882, 
furnished free on application at this office. 


“UNITY” SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS— 
SERIES XII. 


This series of lessons is begun in Lirriz Unrry of this 
date. The course is on “Heroes and Heroism,” pre- 
ared by Mrs. J. 'T. Sunderland, the author of “Unity” 
ssons, Series VIII., that have been sosuccessful. This 
course of lessons will be based chiefly on Smiles’ book, 
entitled “Duty,” a copy of which isesupposed to be in 
one each teacher. The following isthe schedule 
of topics: 


I. Heroes and Heroism of the aoe Heroes of aie) Work. 
ne tl Help, 


Old Time. “ Self-Help. 
II, Heroes of the New Time. Ix. “ “ Courtesy. 
ll. “ “ Trothfulness. xX. “ © Patriotism. 
ae i . Tereerente: on Waka “ Philanthropy. 
* verance. 4 own Heroes. 
VI. “ “ Suffering. 3 


Two lessons will appear in each issue of Lirriz Unity. 
Subscription price for Sunday Schools, 25 cents per 
annum. Published by the Colegrove Book Co., No. 40 
Madison street, Chicago, II. 


EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND PEOPLE. 
There are already booked for passage to this count: 
in 1882 nearly a half million people, and it is eati mated 
that 800,000 will emigrate from Europe and Canada to 

the West and Northwest. 

In consequence of this vast throng, the “Albert Lea 
Route,” (Cuicaao, Rock Isuanp & Paciric Raitway) has 
been ihe aati to put upon its line an additional Fast 
Express Train, composed of most elegant day and night 


— 


] 

cars, leaving Chicago at 11 a. m., and reaching Minneap- 
olis early the next morning in ample time to allow those 
going to Northern Minnesota, Dakota or Manitoba to 
obtain their breakfast and make the confection for all 
points North or Northwest. 

This train is run especially to connect with the new 
express trains which the Northern Pacific, and St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba railroads (the latter connect- 
ing with the Canadian Pacific at St. Vincent) have just 
put upon their lines. 

The regular evening express train from Chicago, will 
be run as heretofore, and make the evening connections 
pon Minneapolis for all points in the territory named 
above. 

It is important, and travelers should bear it in mind, 
that there are no carriage transfers by the “ Albert Lea 
Route,” passengers being landed in Union Depots at Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. 

This is the route to travel over for sure connections, and 
is the pleasantest and most comfortable line to the Northwest. 

Send your address to E. St. John, General Ticket and 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, and obtain our new illustrated 
“ Western Trail.” 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. John Wilkinson, $1.50 ; Miss Nettie Bemis, $1.50; 
Mra. J. M. Ball, $2.00; C. B. Dewitt, $1.50; Hon. A. P. 
Prichard, $1.50; 8. ¥. Brand, $1.00; Edw. Lllsley, $1.50; 
Rosalia Hatherill, $1.50; S. L. Andrews, $3.25 ; Thomas 
Early, $1.50; Laura M. Towne, $2.00; Prof. Wm. Allen, 
$1.50 ; B. H. Bartol, $3.00; J. Vila Blake, $34.50 ; Mrs, J. 
H. Field, $1.50; C. H. Fountain, $4.00; J. H. Mills, $1.50; 
‘ Silas Batty, $1.50; Mrs. J. P. Gale, $1.50; W. H. Pierson, 
$1.50; Thos. A. Greene, $1.00; James Eddy, $3.00; Mrs. 
Daw, $1.50; Miss K. T. Norris,$1.50; Miss Mary E. Rice, 
$1.50; Miss C. B. Tilden, $1.50; Chas. E. Furness, $1.50; 
W. C. Gannett, $1.50; Mrs. Otto Gersting, $1.50; O. C. 
Greene, $1.50; Wm. N. Kelly, $1.50; J. D. Ludden, $1.50; 
Wm. McCaine, $1.50; A. Hw Wimbish, $1.50 ; Miss Kate 
M. Adams, $1.50; Mrs. George HM. Dennett, $1.50; Hon. 
Jacob H. Ela, $1.50; Mrs. 8. P, Jamison, $1.50; Edward 
Sawyer, $1.50; Mrs. E. H. Ellis, $1.50; H. D, Maxson, 
$1.50; Thomas E. Fry, $1.50; Daniel G. Cash, $3.00; 0. 
Follett, $1.50; T. W. Laundon, $1.50; Wm. Silsbee, $1.50; 
Mrs. K. B. Fisher, 24; Alura Collins, $1.50; W. D. 
Turner, $1.50; Mr. J. Goss, $3.00; D. M. Newman, $1.50; 
Mrs. E. N. Drake, $1.50; Mra. S.’B Beals, $1.50; Miss 8. 
B. Beals, $1.50; Miss H. U. Haynes, $1.50; Miss E. M. 
Porter, $1.50 ; Miss M. A. Chaney, $1.50; Mrs. E. 8. Bur- 
bank, $1.50; E. M. Comstock, $1.50 ; John DeGraw, $1.50; 
P. 8. Haskell, $1.50; Miss E. A. Johnston, $1.50; Henry 
Krogstad, $1.50; J. J. Watson, $1.50; F.-Millius, $1.50; 
James L. Quirk, $1.50; Daniel Wood, $1.50; P. J. Green- 
man, $1.50; Mrs. O. W. Bate, $1.50; Mrs. J. F. Drum- 
mond, $1.64; Ella Giles, $1.50; H. M. Simmons, $4.50; « 
Abby W. May, $1.50; Mrs. C. J. Richardson, $1.50; Mrs. 
S. C. Mayers, $1.50; Mrs. Alfred Smith, $1.50; Charles 
Mason, $.150 ; M. A. Luce, $1.50; J. E. Tanner, $1.50; L. 
D. Coombs, $1.50; R. E. Grulford, $1.50; Mrs. A. T. 
Hayen, $1.50; 
son, $1.50; J. M. Bye, $1.50; N. H. Barnes, $1.50; 
Mrs. G. U. Nichols, $1.50; Dr. A. M. Newman, $1. 
A. D. Frink, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Miss Emily M. Porter, 48; Rev.George Kent, $7.88 ; Ed- 
ward Illsley, .50; Rosalia Hatherill, .35; Mrs. W.C. Dow, 
.35; Miss M. E. Rice, .35; Miss C. B. Tilden, 35; Wm. 
McCaine, .35; I. D. Ludden, .35; William U. Kelly, .39; 
Mrs. Otto. Gersting, 35; W.C. Gannett, .35; Charles E. 
Furness, 35; Edward Sawyer, $1.05; Miss 8. B. Beals, 
.85; Mise H. U. Haynes, .35; Delie E. Chaney, .50; Sadie 
L. Comstock, .35; John DeGraw, .35; Hope C. Johnston, 
:.35; Henry Krogstad, .35; F. Millius, 85; M. B.C. True, 
$1.00; Abby W. May, .35; H. M. Simmons, .60. 
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Dr. J. W.. WASSALL, 


DENTIST 
108 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ROOM 32. . 
Take Elevator. 


Dr. Livermore’s Commentary. 


Concluding Volwmes Now Ready. 


Commentary and Essays on the New Testament. 


. By ABIEL ABBOT LrvEeRuone, D.D. 
6 vols. 12mo. $7.50. ‘ 

Vo - Corinthians to Philemon. 12mo. 312 pages. $1.25. 
Vol. VI. Hebrews to Revelation. 12mo. 312 pages. $1.25 
Completing the work. 

We have now ready new editions of Vol. I. and IJ., Gospels, Vol" 
IIl., Acts, Vol. 1V., Romans, and will supply complete sets of 
9 vols. in green cloth binding, in box, and separate volumes in black 
cloth. 


Orders from clergymen, Sunday-school superintendents, and others 
solicited. Sample volumes wiil be sent postpaid on receipt of price 


LOCKWOGE, BREGKS & €6., 


PUBLISHERS, 
881 Washington St., Boston. 
ORDERS FILLED BY THE 


Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison St. 


Publications of the Free Reliious Association 


Freelam and Fellowshtp tn Religion. A volume of ten essays 
upon speculative and practical problems of religion, i a A. Was- 
son, Sar uel Lonegfeliow, Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F.E. abtor. O. B. Frothifignam, J. W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, 
and Mrs. E D.Cheney; and extracts from addresses by Ralph Waldo 
Fmerson, Lucretia Mott, Rotert Dale Owen, Dr. Barto, Wendell 
Phillips. Julia Ward Howe. and others—all given on the platform 
of the Free Religious Association. Price (reduced), $1.50. 


e SUPPLIED BY 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—oFr— 


UNITY. 


J. Lu. Jonzs, Editor, 


ean F. L. Rosgrts, Assistant Editor. 
Pains ro W.C. GANNETT, H. M. Snoxons, 
mn J.C. Learnep, | F. L. Hosmer, 
C.W. Wenpte. | J.T. SoNDERLAND. 
TERMS: | 
One Copy, Per YEAT -oscoerssecerssereseresensersssressereseo 150 


Single Copies .....ccccsssssssrcersscsserscsercessscsseercssceseee OT 


PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY 
BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Carcaao, ILL. 


FREE RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 


I, Daxation of Church Property, by James Parton. 5 cts.; : 
30 cts.; one hundred, $1.50. 7 om 
I. 
Ti. 


The Bible and Science, by John Weiss. 
<i a Sympathy of Religtons, by T. W. Higginson. Enlarged 


IV. Preeeccendentaltons, by Theodore Parker. Never before pub- 


V. The Public Schoot Question, as understood + Catholic 
American citizen (Bishop McQuaid) and by a Liberal Ameri- 
can citizen (F. E. Abbot). 

VI. How Shall We Keep Sunday? An Answer in Four Parts: 
1, Sunday inthe Bible. 2, Sunday in Church History. 8. Sun- 
day in the Massachusetts Laws. 4. The Workingman’s Sun- 
day. By Charles K. Whipple, Minot J. Savage, Charles E. 
Pratt and Wm. C. Gannett. 

Nos. II, II, IV, V, VI, 10 cts. each; ten, 60 cts.; one hundred, $3. 

Reason and Revelation, by W.J. Potter. 5 cts.; ten, 30 cts; one 
hundred, $1.50. 

Roports of Annual Conventions of Free Religious Associa- 
tion, from 1872 to 1879 spelaaies. 10 cts. each. 

For any of the above, addreas “FRrE RELIGIOUS AS@OCIATION,” 

8 Tremont Flace, Boston, Mass. ' 


EASTE SERVICES. 


EASTER. 


A Service prepared by Rev. J. V. Blake. 1879. $2.50 per 
hundred. 


EASTER FESTIVAL SERVICE. 
By Rev. Brooke Herford. 1880. $2.00 per hundred. 


ORDER OF EASTER FESTIVAL. 


BERTBRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, | By Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 1881. $2.00 per hundred. 


TO GO WITH 
MBS. E. RB. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS. 


has been received by the CoLrGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies 
please send their orders, at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ml. 


SAMPLE COPIES 3 CENTS. 


| Address Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 


40 Madison Street, CHICACO, ILL. 


WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


_ 335 WABASH AVENUE, 


WOOD MANTELS & TILES. 
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3 Holds ink for a week's always ready, always with you. 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen. oa Hf to 


b into 
tho rag ef Se It_can be closed a small compass for the pocket, 


MACHKINNON PEN CO., 192 Broadway, N.Y., 


a PEN, or FLUID-PENCIL 


The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 


and lengthened for use. The most popular 
or 93 Madison St., Chicago, it. . 


~The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Rev. J.C. PARSONS, PRINCIPAL. 


room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 
Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, President 


Meadville, Penn. | dress 


THE NEW RELIGION sto7cu" fume 


Weekly. Contains the latest word in Religion and Philosophy. Ad- 
HE NEW RELIGION, Norway, Me. ofa 
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Lo te m Ri 7 
The Chicago & North-Western R’y 
Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST | 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and! OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST ! 


‘oute between Chicago and all 


BEST line to 8t. Joseph, | It is the short and best r mute | 
points In Towa, Atchison, Topeka, Dent- points in 
SA - ~ | Northern IUinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, | 
Salat alt TE son, Dallas, Gal-| Webraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 


sas, New Mexico, Arizona, Mone} veston,| Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 
aie a (COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 


CHICAGO DENVER, LEADVILLE. 
| 
This Route has no superior for Albert | SALT LAKE, SAN PRANOISOO, 
Lea, Minneapolis and St. Paul. DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Nationally reputed as| Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
being the Great) Points in the Territories and the West. Also 
ThroughCar for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
Line gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
| Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, ¥olga, Fargo, Bismarck, | 
K A N S A S C I Ty | Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points | 
| tn Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the | 
Northwest. | 
| At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- | 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at | 
| the same Union Depot. 
| At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Try it, Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 
a 1 and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R ys, 
and you wil | and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 
find traveling a| Close connection made at Junction Points. 


Universal- 
ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Rallroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


All connections made 
In Union 
Depots. 


Through 
Tickets via this 
Celebrated Line fo. 


ee Deas ainind Gard tends 
Se ne 


ath 


Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of u 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest Ils 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and th 
EasTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and Sovt#- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with B 
City, LeEaveNworTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL Bu 
and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continem® from the Missoar! Rit 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kan 
or which, by its own road, reaches the poln! 
named, No TRA NSEEES DY anni nent N j 
CONNECTIONS! o huddling in ill- : 
clean cars, as every passenger ts carried in res hw 
cease and’ ventilated coaches, upon Fast Ry 
‘ains, ~ 
Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, i " 
PALACE SLEEPING Cars, and our own teste ‘ 
Dinine Caks, upon which meals are se! ot 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of § , 
CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthfu 
Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria ‘tall ] 
and Missouri River points; and close connections i 
points of intersection with other roads. Jace 
to every Pris, " 
Black ; 


e ake 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, 


luxury, instead | It is the ONLY LINE running 


of a diss IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
comfort,, WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 
Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, | road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not | 
etc. cheerfully given | — over - a _ il abeyrehesep tet way. 
| ou wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
ee eee will 7 on tickets 7 this peg aa- AND WILL | 
Chicago, f11,) TAKE NONE OTHER. 
All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. ‘ 
| J, D. LAYNG, W. B. STENNETT, | 
Gon. Sup’t Chicago. Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicage. | 


sale at all offices in 
the U.S. and 
Canada. 


information 
about Rates of 


T. J. POTTER, 
8d Vice Pres't & Gen'l Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 


We ticket (do not forget this) directly 
of importance in Kani Nebr 4 
oe 
Be 


A hear nm Territory, Colorado, Arizona ® 

exico. hil 

As liberal arrangements regarding dager ’ 

other line, and rates of fare always 48 lows 

tors, who furnish pie a tithe of the come? ; 
Dogs and tackle of sportsmen . offices <> 
Tickets, maps and fehdere at all principal ticket ee) 

in the United States and Canada. 7 


R. R. CABLE, E, ST. JOHN, 
Vice Pres't and ep, Manes, Gen, TEE #8" onicage. ¥ 
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Vou. IX. CHICAGO, APRIL 16, 1882. No. 4. 
SONTENTS. ae tablished Church in England, and that “ The thousands of 
EDITORIAL. ordinary clergymen scattered over the country exercise 
Diloés Piiseaslonn cats ao res oS eK $, |no control or influence whatever upon the swarming 
(ONTREMOTED ARTICLE: masses of the ever increasing population.” 
te = es 
ade aN Ga. 2 * 2 . 
ARefection—E, A. oe _H.B FeilowsM.D.- - & A correspondent in the Star and Covenant wisely 
The Church Parlor and Kitchen.—G.W. CUTTER. = + confesses an apprehension that “ the growth of ecclesias- 
eee Gics cane ticism in the Universeliet eee is antagonistic to the 
Ocilie Dewy tv. Cuipwice:. 5 - @ | growth of vital power. t isa pertinent question he 
fiarealwhiie eigen ee ag | a8KBE May we not, in heeding the forms and draperies 
of church life, lose the real substance ?” 
THE STUDY TABLE. % of. se ik = 
THE UNITY CLUB. 1 wt : : 
pape eee ee te, ee ae * The 21st day of April will be the centennial anniver- 
im sary of Froebel’s birthday, and steps are being taken by 
Nee ne. oe eee) eee 78 | his disciples to duly celebrate the occasion. All lovers 
ADVERTISEMENTS, - - = - 78 


Entered at the Post Office at Chicago as second-class matter. 


NOTES. 


J. W. Chadwick, in the Index, with characteristic 
felicity, strikes off this unique and most suggestive defi- 
nition of morality: “ It is the secret of men’s living to- 
gether with the least possible friction and the greatest 
mutual advantage.” 


It would be hardly possible for the strictest Unitarian 
to say anything better of Unitarianism than was said in 
the sermon recently printed in the Christian Register, by 
R. Heber Newton, D. D., the prominent Episcopalian 
divine of New York. 


We read of a church pew being advertised in Roch- 
ester as “‘ commanding a fine view of the entire congre. 
pation.” We suppose that pew was rented and occu- 
pied on Easter, and the lady had the flowers put upon 
the “ congregation side” of her new bonnet. 


Geo. Jacob Holyoake expresses the opinion that Mr. 
Bradlangh makes an inconsistent mistake by consenting 
to take the Christian oath, he being a professed atheist, 
instead of asking from the House to be permitted, like 
the Quakers, to affirm. So it seems to us. 


Mr. William Clarke, a correspondent of the Index, 
discovers a great decrease in the attendance of the Es- 


of children should join in the commemoration of one 
who brought a new world to light—a world of joy atid 
elasticity, where happy children are the honored citi- 
zens. 


Some of our exchanges are inclined to think that the 
sexton should share with the preacher the responsibility 
of a sleepy audience. The Register says that with bad 
air in the church “the clearest brain will be clouded 
with religious stupor,” while the N. ¥. Herald says: 
« Even conscientious sinners who want to remain awake 
are stupefied by the antiquated air furnished by the 
sexton.” 


So many of our exchanges delight in giving circula- 
tion only to the harsher and more destructive sentences 
of Robert Ingersoll that there is great danger that the 
uncritical reader will lose sight of his splendid enthu- 
siasm for humanity, his warm sympathies and high 
standards of morality. UNiry is glad to speed the fol- 
lowing sentence on its way. It represents the Ingersoll 
that is not sufficiently appreciated: “I am in favor of 
the destruction of every immoral book in the world.” 


Mr. Brooks, of Roxbury, Maas., has been celebrating 
the 250th anniversary of. his society. As is to be seen 
in another column, the society of Quincy, IIl., have re- 
cently celebrated the 41st anniversary of their Sunday 
School. This is as venerable a thing as the Unitarians 
of the West can conveniently point to. These items 
remind us once more of the duty which we owe to pos- 
terity. The Liberal societies of the West are criminally 
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negligent in the preservation of their records. They for- 
get that they are making history, and that they owe it to 
that history to do something towards putting it on 
record. 

Robert C. Adams, a son of the late very orthodox 
Nehemiah Adams, D. D., has an interesting letter in the 
Index in reply to some strictures of the Congregation- 
alist concerning his recent avowal of a radical departure 
from the religion of his fathers. After alluding to the 
one hundred and sixty sects of Protestants, to say noth- 
ing of Roman and Greek churches, Mohammedans and 
Buddhists, who have not yet ceased to revile each other, 
and are scarcely yet in a fair way at all to unite in one 
theology, he remarks that “we find men who are no 
more agreed about religion which has been revealed than 
about science which has not been revealed.” 


One of the hard-working and successful workers of 
our Uniry fraternity has been giving a course of six 
lectures on “ Immortality.’ Mr. Alger spent many 
years in writing a large book about it, and yet perhaps 
the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott did more to reassure the 
soul in this one sentence given below than can be done 
by any elaborate argumentation. A hope, though it 
circle around a verity most real, folds its wings and steals 
away when it is demanded to demonstrate its right to be: 
“We believe in our immortality, not because the argu- 
ments addressed to us prove it, but as the bird believes 
in its power to soar in invisible air even before its wings 
are fledged.” 


Some time ago the Northwestern Advocate framed a 
syllogism based on Senator Logan’s whisky bill, to 
show how absurd and wicked is the attempt to connect 
inebriety with the interests of education. Unity quoted 
the syllogism, commending it as a successful bit of satiri- 
cal logic. An exchange, failing to see the satire either 
in the argument of the Advocate or in our comment 
upon it, proceeds to argue the baneful effects that would 
follow such logic as is involved in Logan’s whisky bill. 
Truly does the Star and Covenant say: 

‘“‘ A tax on murder, theft and ail sorts of crime might be levied to 
support common schools, the result of which would be an incalcula- 
ble curse. It is not true that whatever supports common schools isa 
blessing.” 

Uniry is not much given to polemics. The doctrine 
of eternal punishment is not to be demolished by theo- 
logical arguments, but it is to be outgrown and left be- 
hind as the humanities are developed. Yet we do want 
to say, once in a while, that this doctrine is a horrible 
atrocity that outrages all the finer instincts of the soul, 
and when believed destroys all the delicate lines that 
lead to refinement and spirituality. None too emphatic 
are the words of Col. Ingersoll concerning this doctrine: 


“Every father, every mother, every good woman, every loving 
woman, should hold this doctrine in abhorrence. They should re- 
fuse to pay men for preaching it. They should not build charches 
in which this infamy is taught. They should teach their children 
that it isa lie. They should take this horror from childhood’s 
heart—a horror that makes the cradle as terrible as the tomb.” 


In the recent death of Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, 
daughter of Sir William Hamilton, the great Scotch 
metaphysician, the women have lost an advocate of their 
rights to legal and educational equality who demon- 
strated the arguments she urged. She was selected by 
the editors of the new “ Encyclopedia Brittanica” as 
one equal to the difficult task of preparing an account of 
her father’s philosophy for this work, and at the time of 
her death she was engaged upon an analysis of the subtle 
philosophy of Herman Lotze. Is it not wasting time to 
discuss problems in the abstract that have already been 
solved in the concrete. The question as to whether 
woman is equal to the higher problems of thought is 
closed when a woman is found equal to the task. 


A correspondent puts a point so well that we are glad 
to give his sentences editorial space. He says: “I see 
more and more the need of insisting upon the principle 
that no one man exhausts the possibilities of the Divine 
Humanity, nor should the noblest be made a discour- 
agement instead of an encouraging instance of what man 


is capable of. 
‘Was Christ a man like us? 
Ah, let us try 
If we too, then, can be such men as He!’ 


With this thought, too, goes the idolizing of the 
‘Scripture’ canon. No vote of ecclesiastical convention, 
no hoary usage, binds us to confess that any writing or 
collection of writings is the authorized ‘Word of God.’ 
We hold Emerson’s ‘Self-Reliance’ and ‘Spiritual 
Laws’ more highly inspired than the Book of Esther, 
and Lowell's ‘Cathedral’ than ‘Canticles’ or the im- 
precatory Psalms. God is the God of the living, and 
the whole ‘ Christian’ church to-day needs the exhor- 
tation, ‘Remember Lot's wife.” 


B. F. Underwood, of the Jndezx, calls attention to the 
perhaps inevitable, yet we hope not incurable, superfici- 
ality of much of the Liberalism of our time. He says: 


“In this country, the past few years, the work of destructive criti- 
cism among the pronounced Liberals has been more extensive and 
more felt than the labors of the comparatively few who have devoted 
their efforts to constructive work in the domain of thought... . . 
A number of the best representatives of Liberalism have empha- 
sized the positive side of Liberal thought; and now and then has 
appeared a journal or periodical that has endeavored to gain atten- 
tion and get support as an organ of positive Liberalism. . . . But 
a large class are not in a condition to be reached by these authors 
and publications, except indirectly and slowly, as all classes are 
ultimately made to fee) the influence of great discoveries and re- 
forms. The demand among such is for cheap pamphlets criticising 
the Bible, not for works like Spencer's Data of Ethics, Darwin's Origin 
of Species, Lubbock’s History of Civilization, Mill’s Liberty, or Lecky's 
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History of Morals. While there has been the past dozen years a | teur acting, premature party-going, can well be deferred until your 


steady and enormous increase in the number of intelligent and 
educated freethinkers, it is also true that the number of superficial 
ignorant people—who are in an anarchial condition of thought, 
whose Liberalism goes no further than disbelief of the Orthodox 
doctrines in which they were educated—has likewise increased. 
Many of this latter class have lately come out of the churches or 
from under theological influences. And it is a noteworthy fact 
that the most recent devotees, the most suddenly converted Lib- 
erals, are the most unreasonable, extravagant, fanatical Liberals one 
meets.” 


The annual meeting of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference and the Woman’s Unitarian Conference will be 


held in Cleveland, Ohio, beginning on the evening of 


May 4th, and closing May 9th. The last day and 
a-half will be given to the interests of the Sunday 
School Society. It is hoped that all our ministers gill 
arrange to remain fhroughout the entire Conference. We 
can wisely close our churches for one Sunday, where no 
supply is procurable, for the sake of the interests of our 
associated work ; whatever advances that, helps in turn 
each individual church. The Church of the Unity, in 
Cleveland,.extends its hospitality to all sister churches 
belonging to the Conference, and will heartily welcome 
as large delegations from them as may come. The rail- 
roads running out of Cleveland will return delegates who 
have paid full fare thither at the rate of one cent a 
mile, so far as the several companies have control. 
Further particulars will be given in our next issue, and 
in the circulars of invitation which will soon be sent out. 
Cleveland is our “ border city,” and we hope that the 
churches of our fellowship, both east and west, will be 
represented. The meeting promises to be one of the 
most interesting and important in the history of the Con- 
ference. 


The superintendent of schools.of East Saginaw, Mich., 
in his last annual report tells much wholesome truth 
concerning at least some of the causes of the sickly and 
uninspired boys and girls, the depressing sight of which 
confronts us in every community. ‘“ Society” and “ So- 
cial Life” are terms of such honorable meaning that it 
is a pity that parents should thrust them upon their 
children before they are ready to dispense with the un- 
conscious joys of childhood, and before they are either 
able to enjoy or endure the tax which these high privi- 
leges impose. We commend to UNiry parents the fol- 
lowing : 

Some most insidious causes of this non-attendance on schools are 
the readiness with which parents allow their children to be in at- 
tendance on evening parties, of their own and parents’ making; to 
appear in amateur concerts, plays and pantomime shows, either at 


public halls, church lecture rooms, or in dancing schools. Nothing 
is more demoralizing to studyand habits of good thinking than such 


practices. Atan age when the nervous and physical system of the | 


child needs quiet and sleep, and to be directed in good habits, a 
strain is put upon it beyond its power of endurance, hence day-time 
must be taken to recuperate, if life would be kept in its little body. 
Jt is a sadly mistaken idea that these practices are necessary to the 
education of your children. Dancing schools, music lessons, ama- 


children are older grown; till habits are more fixed; till age gives 
reason and judgment. The thought is a serious one, and the evil a 
sad commentary on mature judgment. 


RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY. 


III. 


“T apprehend that there's but one way of putting an end te our 
present discussions; and that is, not the triumph of any existing 
system over all others, but the acquisition of something better than 
than the best we now have. The way to reconcile men who are quar- 
reling in a fog is, to letinsome new and brighter light. It seems 
to me that we are fighting now in a low, misty valley.”— Channing to 
Henry Ware, Jr., 1831. 

“It is not easy to tolerate lies which strut about in the name of re- 
ligion.”— Froude. 


The great Bank of England, judged by its constitu- 
tion, is so badly organized, is the embodiment of such 
absurdities in its original provisions and restrictions, be- 
trays such ignorance of the laws of finance, as to bea 
warning to all bank organizers now. And yet, as Mr. 
Bagchot intimates, though a purely private corporation, 
it is little likely to be changed except by a revolution of 
the British empire. The managers “explain away” 
rather than amend the errors of the system ; and it con- 
tinues to regulate the money market of the world. 

We see very much the same condition and policy 
illustrated in the Church of England,—subscription to 
its articles of faith being still required. And it has 
come to this: Rev. Mr. Haweis is quoted as saying that 
“The solemn declaration of assent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles and belief in the doctrine of the Church as 
agreeable to the Word of God, binds us to believe neither 
the articles nor the doctrine.” On the same principle 
Mr. Bradlaugh is willing to take the parliamentary oath. 
If only repeating a grotesque or ancient formula, or 
assenting to a jumble of words, or kissing the Bible, 
stands between him and a field for promoting needed re- 
forms and greatly benefiting his constituency, why 
scruple about so small a matter? 

Many will be able to look with allowance upon the 
' policy adopted by the Bank of England who will not so 
| quickly see its justification when employed in religious 
institutions. But when finding ourselves inheriting in 
our churches outgrown rite and statement, we ask what 
is to be done. We are by no means agreed as to what 
is our duty. It is a matter that gives trouble and needs 
clearing up. The usus loguendi has changed with 
everything else in our age. We want a new science of 
‘the use of language ; and, above all things, we want to 
be distinctly told whether words are to be employed to 
define and clear up thought, or to mystify and conceal 
it,—and especially in religion. 

Frances Power Cobbe says: ‘“ The churches will not 
reform their creeds, translations, liturgies, politics, be- 


cause they have no faith in them. Move a beam in 
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those rotten houses and they fear that all will crash in 

dust.” Everybody knows that relics have to be carefully 

handled, especially when they are exhumed and broughd| 
into Ityht and air after long burial. And wise men’! 
understand that all repairs require great prudence. With 

the best management they are apt to take longer and go 

farther and cost more than we expected. 

A matter of fact; in a growing number of churches, | 
the articles of organization and confessions of faith are 
becoming, to all intents and purposes, a dead letter. 
They are rarely referred to or used. A very small num- 
ber of persons in the congregation or society know what 
they are, and a still smaller number know what they 
mean. Apparently the churches would go on very 
much as they now do without them, or if they were 
altogether different from what they are. In many cases, 
no doubt, though far from satisfactory at present to any- 
body as expressions of faith or fellowship, they would be 
regarded as too unimportant to be worth the trouble of 
revision. Their function in the life and activities of the 
church is so small that to bring them forward for debate 
would be to create for them a significance beyond their 
merit. They are fossils. The best treatment would 
seem to be that frequently recommended by the dentist 
for the old tooth decayed past the power of preservation 
—let it alone unless it aches. 

And yet there is a feeling which we shall do well not | 
to ignore, that of all institutions the Church should be 
sincere; that from base to capital it should be genuine; 
that to-day the great lack of true interest in it and the 
weakness of its influence upon individual character and 
upon public morals is owing to its want of thorough 
conviction. It is only conventional, outward, heteroge- 
neous and hollow. Mere names, the relics of sectarian 
issues, have too much power. Large numbers of those 
who go to it, or “ patronize” it, look upon it as in many 
respects an anachronism ; but they are glad of an institu- 
tion that ministers so admirably to their sensuous tastes, 
even though it fall far enough short of touching and 
moulding the inner life. Nothing could be worse than 
the apologies which the church makes for its own 
methods. . 

The morality of the old theological systems, fragments 
of which still lie embedded in the current phraseology 
of even quite liberal churches, is discarded as irrational 
and barbaric. There is still a great want of adjustment 
to the intellectual conditions of our times. The church 
is in a false position—misunderstanding and misunder- 
stood. Faith calls science a knave, and science is quick 
to retort that faith is a fool. But what prospect is there 
that any end of this painful altercation can be reaehed 
so long as faith and science refuse to speak the same’! 


language,—so long as religion and reason declare that 


the terms of the one are wholly untranslatable into the 
terms of the other,—so long as they assert that there is 
no common ground between them ? 

With whatever weight of argument it may be shown 
that a business corporation, or a social club, or a civil in- 
stitution, may successfully perpetuate itself, though con- 
stantly violating or invading the out-grown requirements 
of its own written rules, though making a dead letter of 
its fundamental declarations, of its most organic and 
central principles, yet a church, however defined, must 
seek above all things to be sincere. Failing in this, 
it fails in all. Failing in this, it will be -trans- 
formed into something else,—it will not be a church 
in any sense which we care to maintain. If any 
church has a constitution or articles which need to 
be “explained away,” written in a dialect which any 
good man may hesitate to adopt, or any intelligent child 
fail to understand, a re-statement would be in order, and 
that to be repeated until there is found a basis of belief 
and practice upon which all can unite. Then not only 
will the church mean something, but we shall know 
what it means. It will not be always saying one 
thing while it means another. And it will mean some- 
thing noble and sublime; least of all will it solemnly 
profess on the lips of its members a body of absurd or 
revolting doctrines, ejaculated out of the ignorance and 
terror of dark ages,—the metaphysical summary of a 
heathenism and devil-worship that has passed away. 

“ What we want ina declaration of dogmatic belief,” 
said Dr. Mead, of Oberlin, at the council of Congrega- 
tionalists, in St. Louis, “is honesty. Let us have an 
honest statement or none, for honesty is the better part 
of orthodoxy.” The principle is not less important in 
liberal churches. Mild and broad as the covenants and 
bonds of union have been with us, even they in many 
cases assumed too much or involved unessential points ; 
or they have not been written in language that the man 
of to day would naturally choose in which to express his 
highest purpose and his hope, his sense of duty and of trust. 
Seeing, too, how far short of practice all profession falls, the 
custom of “ joining the church,” as it was called, has fallen 
into hopeless decline. And this is not to be deplored as 
though it had no other explanation than that the spirit 
of religion is expiring. It does imply, however, a new 
way of looking at religion. But we cannot doubt that 
the time is coming when the church that ¢s, transformed 
into the church which is to be, founded upon a creed 
and cultus simpler than any the world has seen since 
Jesus preached in Palestine, will be filled with the full- 
ness of all nations; will enlarge its borders and its 
power ; will be animated by divinest conviction ; will 
be inspired with the spirit of Love, Justice and 
Truth. J.C. L 
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Gontributed Articles. 


CHRIST “ REJECTED.” 


ELLA WHEELER. 
Nay, not rejected—but undeified. 

The miracle left out of my belief, 

I find him greater comfort in my grief, 
And bring him even closer to my side. 


Since He was mortal, even as am I, 
And yet so God-like, may not I control 
My earthly nature, and lift up my soul 
To Christ’s own perfect standard, if I try? 


I hold that He stands nearer to all men 
And fills a higher and more useful place 
Than when He wore a supernatural grace. 
“ What man has done, that, man may do again.” 


Say not that I rejected Him. He is mine,— 
My spirit-guide, my counsel, and my brother— 
Nearer to me by far than any other— 

A mortal man ?—Yes, in his life divine. 


ONE DEED. 


J. N. SPRIGG. 
Can’st thou catch a fleeting zephyr, 
Bind the fragrance of a rose, 
Trace the dew-drop in its bosom, 
Whence it came or whither goes? 


Can’st thou follow up the streamlet, 
Hurrying on its pebbly way, 

Or one ray of golden sunlight, 
Through the universe of day ? 


Can’st thou know the grand fruition 
Of asingle generous deed? 
Nay! ’tis infinite in vastness, 
God alone the extent can read. 
Quincy, Tu. 


A REFLECTION. 


EB. A. 
From out the storehouse of the Past, 
Where Time with an impartial hand has cast 
The torn pages of man’s history, 
Be it the patient student’s art 
To cull each fragmentary part, 
And, with deep insight, to unfold the mystery © 
Of strange Hieroglyph and Runic stone ; 
And buried cities, overgrown 
With untold centuries’ decay, 
Where, in the silent depths, there lay 


The secret of extinct nations, languages and race. 


Then let the unwearied student trace 
The growth of man to later time, 
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And scan his finger-marks in every clime, 
In works of art and printed page, 
Religious creeds, and war’s fierce rage. 
In patriot’s dream and tyrant’s selfish will, 
And deft invention’s wondrous skill; 
And then, with this discordant mass 
Of crude material facts, 

. And poor humanity’s blindfold acts, 
Let him with reverent purpose pass 
To nobler work, an answer to evolve. 
To read between conflicting lines 
A meaning hid from common minds, 
And when stern Reason veils his face, 
Let Faith come in to help him solve 
The Sphynx-like riddle of the race. 
Let Hope and Faith flash out the spark . 
To show, like gleam of light athwart the dark, 
A molding Will, whose cosmic plan 
Includes the perfecting of man. 

Baraboo, Wis. : 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


VII. 
THE PHYSICIAN’S CONSCIENCE. 
H. B, FELLOWS, M. D. 


— 


Wherever individuals are grouped into any form of 
society a conscience must be evolved which acts and re- 
acta between the society and the individuals of which it 
is composed. Certain principles of action become estab- 
lished by common consent, which, whether they are 
formulated or not, become the rules of conduct both be- 
tween the society and the individual members of it. 
These principles represent the individual and common 
conscience, and are the standard by which the rightness 
and wrongness of any act is judged. The common con- 
science of society tolerates whatever is established ; but in 
every society some individuals are in advance of the mass 
in their judgment of acts and their effects, and point out, 
not only the errors of established usage, but the better 
way. The individual conscience thus leads the way and 
raises the general conscience to a higher level. 

In the division of labor which necessarily takes place 
from the complexity of modern society many different 
groups of individuals, actuated by special interests, must 
arise, each of which will feel the influence of the com- 
‘mon conscience. Each group will, however, find itself 
' confronted with moral questions which are peculiar to 
itself and upon which it must adjudicate for its own 
guidance. In these groups, whether they are of me- 
' chanical trades, commercial or professional, there will be 
the common conscience, as in the general society, lag- 
ging behind the ideal conscience. There is something 
‘attained, but there is always something more to attain. 
In the medical profession rules have been formulated 
for the guidance of its members, both in their relations 
‘with each other and with the general public. The “code 
‘of ethics,” in the main, is just and its influence benefi- 
cial, but its application must be made by an individual 
' conscience, which at times softens down some of its rules 

and at times goes beyond it; yet, as an expression of the 


| conscience, it stands well. 
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The physician's relation to the public is a double, or, | 


rather, a mixed one. He bears toward it a commercial 
- relation in so far as he offers his services to it for a 
moneyed compensation. His time and talents are prima- 
rily to be used for the cure of disease and the alleviation 
of such suffering as springs from this source, and are his 
stock in trade and from which he must derive his in- 
come. But here comes into his relations to the public 
elements which do not figure so conspicuously, at least, 
in the general commercial relations of the world. A 
merchant would hardly send an order to the manufac- 
turer for such an amount of stock as the latter might 
think the former needed ; but when a physician is called 
to a case of sickness the amount of attention to be given 
to the case, and, consequently, the amount of the bill, 
must be left almost wholly to the judgment and con- 
science of the physician. When the medical man takes 
charge the patient and friends largely yield up their 
rights of direction into his hands. Interests and trusts 
are given him to control which would scarcely be 
abridged in any other circumstances of life. The re- 
sponsibilities assumed then becume so great that the 
commercial side of the matter becomes almost lost sight 
of, except in so far as the conscience of the physician 
must ever take cognizance of it. The confidence thus 
given the physician imposes responsibilities on him which 
are greater than can spring from the mere commercial 
side of the question. So much service of a physician of 
average intelligence would fulfill the commercial contract, 
but the obligation laid on him by conscience requires 
that he shall seek to know all that can be learned about 
’ the diseased condition, both from the recorded experi- 
ence of others and from close observation on his own 
part. He has no right to rest with general knowledge, 
and trust that the patient will pull through with such 
aid and good luck. His knowledge of the case must be 
both minute and extensive or he runs more risks than 
is necessary, and mistakes even in minor matters may 
add suffering and danger where they might be avoided. 
This, of course, implies that he shall constantly re- 
examine the questions that are coming up every day in 
his work; he can never learn the science of medicine so 
well that his knowledge cannot be extended, and with 
less knowledge than it is possible for him to gain he will 
still find his conscience dissatisfied. Very many dis- 
eases, especially acute diseases, tend to recovery, and, 
with good nursing, will recover ; but there are a modicum 
of cases left which can be cured by skillful treatment, and 
it is to these that only the true physician can bring his 
powers with success. 

Another matter that ought to receive the most thor- 
ough and conscientious consideration, one that is too 
often neglected by the busy practitioner and too little ap- 
preciated by the public, is the prevention of disease. 
While prevention is better than cure, it is not as apt to 
fix the attention of the beholder. When there is great 
immediate danger or suffering, the need of a cure forces 
itself on all the friends of the patient ; but when the 
danger is more remote, it is easy to shut our mind to it. 
This very condition may, aye, should, stir the physician 
to the double duty of pointing out the danger and how 
to avoid it. The ground which a physician must cover 
in his advice which pertains to the future is almost as 
extensive as the field of medicine. The contagious dis- 


eases and epidemics always rouse the public to ask for 
advice of this kind, but there are other diseases and con- 
ditions where timely foresight is of more value.than di- 
rect remedial measures. Three times in the past month 
I have been called into cases where timely advice might 
have saved the patients from great suffering and danger, 
which, in one case, resulted in death, all of which was 
the result of over-school-work. The parents of these 
patients only realized the danger when it had already 
produced disastrous effects ; but in each of these instances 
there were sufficiently plain danger-signals out for a 
careful, well-read physician to have raised an alarming 
voice a long time before the final break-down came. The 
physician has an especial duty to perform in this way, 
for modern life, even with children, is lived under such 
a high pressure that many break down who, if taken in 
time, could be carried over into a good, sound working 
constitution. It is the especial duty of the family phy- 
sician to instruct his patrons of the dangers ahead of 
them, both immediate and remote. No one else can 
have the same opportunity as he to do it; for whenever 
he treats any of the family he will see more or less of 
the constitutional conditions which show in what manner 
danger will come to them. Less than an honest effort 
to avert the threatened dangers ought not to satisfy his 
conscience. What we have indicated as the duty of the 
family physician is also the duty of those who make 
special studies in medicine; but as they do not usually 
have as free communication with the family as their 
regular attendant, their opportunities to give advice of 
this kind may not be as great. In many cases, however, 
their greater familiarity with the disease tendencies in 
certain direction will enable them to point out with 
greater force the direction in which danger lies. 

There are some things which a physician should not 
do. He ought not to have secret remedies. If it were 
possible to find any treatment that would certainly cure 
cancers, and the discoverer were to keep it secret, using 
it only himself, he would, by his grasping after all the 
fees, let multitudes die, and would be morally responsible 
for their deaths. He ought to be classed with the man 
who, knowing a railroad bridge was washed away, would 
make no attempt to stop a train that was rushing into 
the chasm because he would receive no reward from the 
railroad for signaling the danger. If his secret medi- 
cines have not greater merit than others, and he does it 
for notoriety, he sinks to the level with a charlatan. 

He should not deal in patent medicines, which are not, 
and cannot be, prescribed on a scientific basis. Medi- 
cines ought always to be prescribed with a clear view of 
the age and constitution of the patient, as well as that of 
the disease and its complications,—knowledge which it is 
impossible for the compounder of patent medicines to have. 

The code of ethics, written and unwritten, lays many 
restrictions upon the physician in regard to advertising 
and methods of getting business, and in his association 
with other physicians. All rules which tend to raise the 
standard of the profession, both in qualification and use- 
fulness, will have a binding influence; but when they 
are made simply for personal gain of the members, and 
interfere with the dictates of a sound humanity, they 
lose their binding force. 

The claims of humanity will always outrank the com- 
mercial side of the profcssiun when they conflict, but 
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they will never ask any dishonorable conduct from a 
physician. Dishonorable motives are appealed to by 
considerations of pay, most frequently ; and any claim 
other than selfish ones will always, in such cases, be 
found specious. The conscientious physician will never 
allow his talents to be used for other than legitimate ob- 
jects. 


UNITY CHURCH. 


VII. 
THE CHURCH PARLOR AND KITCHEN. 


W. CUTTER. 


G. 


These modern attachments to a church have come into 
being naturally and rightfully, because they are needed. 
They represent the social part of church life; and much 
of the moral and religious activity of a church depends 
directly upon the quality and quantity of good fellowship 
manifested and cultivated in the church parlor. Articles 
of association may, indeed, set forth, in secular or scrip- 
taral phrase, that certain persons are banded together 
for mutual edification in moral and spiritual things, for 
humane works, or for Christian benevolence ; but it will 
all come to naught if there be no vital sympathy, no 
genuine social bond between the various members of the 
union. A covenant of fellowship is useful on paper to 
define one’s religious position ; but besides that, there 
must be a genial and genuine fellowship of minds and 
hearts to make good that position, to accomplish the 
purposes agreed upon, and to promote with cordial unity 
and enthusiasm the desired ends. 

I think there can be no doubt that the church-parlor 
is better than any other parlor for social gatherings. 
Church sociables held at private houses are not, as a 
rule, successful. Only a small number of parishioners 
can be found whose homes are large enough to reccive 
all who should come ; and however cordial and hospit- 
able these few may be, for one reason or another it sel- 
dom happens that all families are represented at the 
meeting. Some persons have a certain hesitation about 
accepting an invitation to a private house, although ur- 
gently pressed to come by the minister or the hostess 
for the evening, which they cannot, or will not, lay 
aside. They cannot believe that they are really wanted, 
or would be quite welcome. - They may be, and usually 
are, quite mistaken in this; still, so long as these bash- 
ful and untractable persons remain away, the social gath- 
ering is not a complete success. It should, therefore, be 
held at the church parlor. There al] meet upon common 
ground. The place belongs in part to each, and each 
belongs to it. There need be no special or formal invi- 
tation given to any one to be present ; since all, as wor- 
shippers and co-workers in the same temple, are ex- 
pected to attend and to do what they may then and there 
for the welfare and entertainment of one another. Such 
meetings should be held once a fortnight, or at least 
once a month, during the winter. They should not be, 
primarily, for sociability, but for conference, study, or 
work. In most of our churches the sewing-circle for the 
‘benefit of the poor and unfortunate has been the nucleus 


young, of men and women, of the parish. Drawn to- 
gether by some real and worthy object, pleasant social 
intercourse will follow happily and spontaneously. The 
place itself should be cosy, cheery and attractive; the 
rooms being not too large, since empty spaces are chill- 
ing, while personal proximity often works marvels. The 


. | parlor should be above ground rather than in a basement, 


and with a southern or western exposure, so that the 
evening sun may lend its genial radiance on winter after- 
noons. If pictures can be had, they will relieve the 
usual cold and barren appearance of church walls, and 
lend a home-like charm to the place. The subjects 
should be chosen, not strictly for their. medieval or eccle- 
siastical style, but rather from the brightest and most 
beautiful ideals of modern life. The tone and atmos- 
phere of the parlor may also be purified and sanctified by 
illuminated texts of scripture, or by golden verses from 
our own sweet singers of the Liberal faith, placed where 
the eye may easily read them. Music after work should 
always be in order. If an instrument can be had, a good 
piano is to be preferred to an organ. When the special 
object of the meeting has been attended to, singing, 
reading or recitations for an hour help to pass the even- 
ing pleasantly away. If there be a Unity Club, its mem- 
bers should be called upon to repeat, for the profit and 
entertainment of all, some of the best things, literary, 
musical or dramatic, which have already been given be- 
fore the Club. Yet all should be induced to take part 
in the work or pleasure of the evening. In the appoint- 
ment of the various committees, special care should be 
had that the different elements of the congregation be 
brought into contact and co-operation. As some mem- 
bers are more actively interested than others, and some- 
times, without knowing it, officious and obtrusive, they 
should be kindly restrained ; while the shy, the reticent 
and the reserved should be quictly assigned places in 
which they can show their interest, and be made to feel 
that their presence and services are appreciated. Those 
who are most willing to lead are not always best quali- 
fied for the position ; and even though they be, it is not 
best for them to hold the place too long. Hence there 
should be frequent alternations in office, and the names of 
all should be so arranged that persons from different 
grades and stations in life—the rich and the poor, the 
cultered and the non-cultured, the young and the old, the 
experienced and the new-comers,—may mingle in free 
and friendly intercourse. One great good is accomplished 
when the artificial and conventional distinctions of social 
and worldly standing can be so far removed that every 
earnest and faithful member shall be cordially received 
in the church-parlor, and be recognized as, in some de- 
gree, essential to the welfare and happiness of all. What 
an opportunity is offered in these social gatherings for 
the display and exercise of fine Christian courtesy and 
etiquette—that tact, forbearance and consideration for 
the feclings of others which banish stiffness, pride, 
selfishness and formality, and create a generous and noble 
unity of hearts and minds ! 

That church is strong, prosperous and blessed, in- 
deed, in which this spirit prevails ; and that minister is 
happy in his work and proud of his people among whom 
this genuine and delightful equality exists. Precious 
and desirable, however, as it may be, it is not easily at- 


about which has gathered the larger meeting of old and | tained, since they who ought to be niindful of others. 
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and whose attentions are chiefly valued, are often care_ 
less or indifferent; and there are others who are over 
sensitive, suspicious, and, unfortunately, looking out for 
slights from those whom they suppose to be their supe- 
riors. The latter class are usually more at fault than 
the former; they easily misconstrue the actions of others ; 
they are unreasonably exacting of attention from all; 
they do not meet others half-way, and so make them- 
selves uncomfortable over ser! offenses. Let their 
infirmity be kindly dealt with, however, and in time 
they may be led to see their error in its true light. If 
generosity, good-will and mutual helpfulness are not to 
triumph at length over every lower thought and feeling, 
the meetings of the church parlor will prove a sad failure. 
But this unhappy result need not be feared if a majority 
are truly animated by a spirit of Christian friendship and 
fellowship. 

In our modern churches a kitchen is almost as indis- 

nsable as a parlor. Though we dislike to confess it, 
it seems, nevertheless, to be true, that some of the con- 
gregation, who are not attracted either by the work, the 
music, the conversation or the readings which engage the 
attention of others, are induced to be present by the ad- 
ditional allurement of cake and coffee, or a sandwich and 
acup of tea. Their weakness deserves .our considera- 
tion. Moreover, these simple refreshments are agreeable 
to all; yet the bill of fare should be quite plain and sim- 
ple, and the ambition of some to give elaborate and costly 
entertainments should be vigorously repressed. Let the 
expense of the supper be so slight that all may be able 
during the season to take their turn as hostess for the 
evening, serving in committees of four or six persons. 
Let “plain living and high thinking” be the rule here 
as elsewhere. The kitchen need only be furnished with 
cooking utensils for making tea and coffee. An abun- 
dance of suitable table dishes and table linen will, of 
course, be necessary. A good supply of fresh water must 
be near at hand ; a roomy stove, with a first-class draught, 
is indispensable. Gentlemen should not be expected to 
balance a plate on one knee and a cup of coffee on the 
other, but should be seated regularly at table. The 
younger members should wait upon and assist the older. 
Care should be had that strangers are seated beside 
agreeable and friendly persons, and that sets or cliques, 
if they exist, be disbanded. It is safe to predict that a 
pleasant and cordial feeling will prevail after supper if it 
did not before; for there is a charm, cheer and hospi- 
tality about the supper table which enlivens the dull, un- 
bends the stiff, casts aside reserve, and establishes a sense 
of good fellowship. After supper will be found an op- 
portune hour for discussing parish affairs, the interests 
of the church, or any special object of philanthropy 
which it may be desirable to bring before the attention 
of all. These will then be frankly and generously con- 
sidered ; for, as Dr. Mathews has somewhere truly re- 
marked, “‘ Many a man who, before meal-time, would not 
give a sixpence for any purpose, will, post-prandially, 
talk with unction of the miseries of our race and hand 
over his greenbacks without grumbling. He will sing 
Heber’s hymn with feeling, and almost shed tears over 
the benighted condition of the Hottentots and Kicka- 
poos.” There is some exaggeration in this statement, 
yet its measure of truth may be recognized by all. 

Throughout the evening, however, let it be remem- 


bered that the gathering is at a church and not at aclub, 
and that the object of the meeting is to consecrate the 
social sentiment to noble and worthy ends. If further 
directions are needed, they may be found in the twelfth 
chapter of Romans. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNZ. 


CORA A. BENNESON. 


While discussion of the physical capacity of women to 
endure the tests of collegiate education stil] excites the 
attention of the press, and numerous attempts are made 
to prove the impossibility of their attaining the higher 
mental development, the number of those who are quietly 
but effectually refuting this proposition by entering our 
colleges, successfully pursuing their curriculums, and 
taking their degrees with unimpaired health of mind and 
body, is steadily increasing. With growth of numbers 
comes extent of influence and co-operation. 

It is so short a time since our universities of the first 
rank offered their advantages to girls, that the earlier 
graduates among them are but now entering upon that 
age when the results of previous training are most ap- 
parent, and when life has furnished sufficient experience 
to enrich thought and to direct the judgment in the 
wisest use of opportunities. Here and there it has been 
already the privilege of some to take substantial part in 
the world’s work, and their names are mentioned in con- 
nection with important results in various fields of thought 
and labor, but, until recently, there has been no united 
action among the women graduates of our colleges. It 
is with pleasure that we notice a meeting for this pur- 
pose, held in Chauncey Hall School, Boston, March 11. 
The movement was inaugurated last January, when 
sixty-six women graduates, representing Oberlin College, 
Vassar College, Cornell University, Michigan University, 
Wisconsin University, Boston University, Smith College 
and Wellesley College met and formed the organization 
now known as the “ Association of Collegiate Alumne.” 
The object, as defined by its constitution, is ‘to unite 
alumne of different institutions for practical educational 
work,” and “any woman who has received a degree in 
Arts, Philosophy, Science, or Literature, from any odl- 
lege, university, or scientific school, which may be ap- 
proved,” is entitled to membership in the Association. 
An annual meeting will be, held in January, and other 
regular meetings in March, May and October. In ac 
cordance with the latter provision, over fifty members 
assembled at the March session in Boston. The work of 
the Association was indicated by the President, Mrs. J. 
F. Bashford, of Wisconsin University, in her opening 
remarks. She mentioned the desire of the members 
better to utilize the privileges in personal education, and 
to perform their duty in respect to popular education. 
The immediate object of the meetings would properly be 
the discussion of topics of common interest, especially 
those relating to educational matters. It was suggested 
that a bureau of supply be established, through which 
members wishing employment and those seeking educated 
women to fill responsible positions might be brought to- 
gether. Departments mizht be formed to the devoted 
study of subjects which are frequently neglected in the 
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ordinary college curriculum, such as sanitary science and 
political economy. The interchange. of thought and 
friendly relations between graduates of different colleges 
would be most beneficial and helpful. 

The subject especially assigned for the meeting was 
intruduce:! by Dr. Adalina S. Whitney, in a paper on! 
* Physi ‘ Education of Women.” She denied the pre- | 
valent 1... that women are physically weak and have a! 
greater tendency to disease than men. 
present bodily infirmity of many women to the customs | 
of civilized life, to neglect of proper exercise in youth, 
incomplete, one-sided methods of education, a want of 
steady employment and continued violation of the rules 
of hygiene. Investigation shows that the higher educa- 
tion now given to women is much the most conducive to 
health. Hard study, hard work of any kind, systematic- ' 
ally conducted, in reality promotes physical vigor. A 
radical change will come when popular sentiment requires | 
that girls shall grow up strong and well-developed. It. 
is in the power of the majority of them to make them- 
selves physically what they will. Give to the muscles as 
scientific and thorough a training as mathematics give 
the brain. Life in the open air is of first importance. | 
Vigorous and absorbing games should be encouraged. 
Mental and physical culture should be as inseparable as | 
mind and body. 

Dr. Whitney gave a sketch of’ the work which is done’ 
in various educational institutions to promote physical 
culture, and stated that in many cases the girls improve 
in health after entering college. The paper was followed 
by discussion among the members in regard to dress, 
games, gymnastics and physical development in general. 

Before adjournment, a paper by Miss Helen Magill, of 
Boston University, on “ Opportunities for Post-graduate | 
Study,” was announced for the May meeting. 


Quincy, Ill 


Gondensed Hermons. 


ORVILLE DEWEY. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


To die in one’s nest—what a sweet privilege is this! 
Granted to few, but it was granted him. He died on 
the very spot, in the very house, where he was born 
eighty-eight years ago, March 28, 1794. His parents 
were simple farmer-folk, of sterling character and sound | 
intelligence. At the age of sixteen he went to Will-| 
iams College. The poet Bryant entered at the same 
time, but one class in advance. The two, born in the 
same year, were destined for friendship later, when in 
New York Bryant was one of Dewey’s people. Gradu- 
ating with the highest honors, he was compelled by a: 
persistent trouble in his eyes to restrain himself from 
those theological studies on which he had set his heart; 
but after two years of teaching in Sheffield and clerk- 
ship in New York he went to the Andover Theological 
School and remained there till he had completed the 
prescribed course of study. But these three years were 
remarkable for theological excitement. The Unitarian 


controversy, which had fairly begun in 1815, was 
already at its height. 


The noise of battle had reached ; 


She ascribed the , 


| heat. 
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the young student at his vigil in the school, whose 


| teachers met their classes with the smoke of conflict on 


their garments and its sweat upon their brows. Dewey 
began to doubt the soundness of the creed, and even 
dared to go to Boston and hear the man who was the 
head and front of infidel offending. But he must do all 
things with deliberation, and, after leaving Andover, he 
assumed the charge of a little orthodox society in Glou- 
cester, Mass., with a distinct understanding that he was 
wavering in his faith. He wavered more and more, and 
then began to grow more stable, but upon a new founda- 
tion. Once, when the flesh was weakest, he cried out to 
a classmate, “ Come and see me; I amallalone; I must 
have sympathy; let us talk together once more; come, 
T am desolate ;” and the answer came back, “I cannot. 
It is a crime worse than murder to doubt as you do.” 

After leaving orthodoxy he spent several weeks in the 
home of Channing, and for two years preached at his 
desk. Channing was on the ground at first, but after- 
ward in Europe. Until he went abroad he attended 
Dewey's preaching, sitting in the pulpit, as was the mis- 
erable custom of those days. Channing’s first criticism 
on his preaching was, ‘“‘ You address yourself too m:ch 
to the imagination and too little to the conse ~ 
which is certainly not true of the Dewey whom 
in his collected works. 

In 1823 he was called to New Bedford and rem 
there until 1833. He came to New York in 183: 


| took charge of the Second Unitarian Society. Wit. 


Ware, the historical. romancer, was preaching for the 
First Society, which had four years to wait for Dr. Bel- 
lows. The society to which Dr. Dewey came was small 
and weak. It was large and strong before many years 
had passed away. 

If Dr. Dewey’s volume of New Bedford sermons ad- 
mits us to the secret of his earlier successes, the volumes 
which contain the most significant of his discourses in 
New York are not so serviceable when we come to the 
success that waited on his metropolitan preaching. Not 
because these discourses are inferior to the first coilec- 
tion, but because their average i uality is so superiur to 
that and to the average quality of all the preaching that 
has found audience in Christian churches from the earli- 
est to the latest times. Take, for example, the course of 
sermons on Moral Views of Commerce, Society and Po- 
litics. Some of the subjects were, “The Moral Law of 
Contracts,” “The Moral End of Business,” “ The Moral 
Limits of Accumulation.” These sermons were deliv- 
ered to churches filled to overflowing with attentive, in- 
terested and enthusiastic hearers. Here was a living 
conscience speaking to the consciences of his fellow-men, 
This chastened style, these formal arguments, must 
have beer fused as they were spoken by the moral seri- 
ousness of the preacher into a glowing mass that burned 
away the meanness and frivolity, the selfishness and 
hardness, of the listening multitude with its consuming 
It must not, however, be supposed that all of Dr. 
Dewey’s preaching in New York had this pruned seve- 
rity of outward form. Some of the printed sermons of 
this period are full of high imagination, genial sympathy 
and flaming inspiration. 

Dr. Dewey’s New York pastorate terminated in 1848. 
Of its thirteen years he had spent two in Europe, seek- 


ing for health which, partly found, soon failed again. 


Hence, in good part, the resignation of his trust and his 
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retirement to his country home. But this retirement 
had a positive inspiration also: the desire to brood over 
his thought more patiently. Non multa, sed multum, 
—not many things, but much,—was henceforth the 
motto of his life. Indeed it had always been his motto, 
but now it was so more decidedly. In the thirty-four 
years that have elapsed -since he left the Church of the 
Messiah he has had but one settlement,—at the New 
South, in Boston,—and this, beginning in 1858, lasted 
but four years. He also preached one winter in Albany 
and two winters in Washington. His next longest tar- 
rying was here in Brooklyn with our own society. 

The mental product of Dr. Dewey's thirty years of 
home-staying quietness has been, so far as published, a 
volume of lectures, “The Problem of Human Life and 
Destiny,” and a volume of sermons, “The Two Great 
Commandments.” These were delivered in many places. 
Another course, upon “The Education of the Human 
Race,” repeated this experience. 

The professional life of Dr. Dewey has synchronized 
almost exactly with the lifetime of Unitarianism in 
America. And his views for many years were of the 
most conservative character, not only in regard to the 
Bible, the Sabbath, the nature and offices of Jesus, and 
the atonement, but also in regard to future punishment. 
From 1820 to 1840 there was much softening and 
swectening of these things, but in 1844 his face is still 
set as a flint against the criticism of Strauss, the radical- 
ism of Parker. His dictum is: No Christianity without 
acknowledgment of its character as a supernatural reve- 
lation, or without acknowledgment of the final and com- 
plete authority of the teachings of Jesus. There is 
little or no sign of his variance from these positions until 
in 186-4 we suddenly discover that they have been utterly 
abandoned. Not yet, perhaps, the supernatural position 
for himself, but the disposition to make jt a test of Uni- 
tarian or Christian fellowship. The liberality of his sen- 
timents outran the rationalism of his intellect. He 
deprecated not only denominational, but “ Christian sec- 
tarism.” He pleaded for a more intelligent appreciation 
of the famous infidels and heretics. “There is hardly 
any book,” he said, “that I should more welcome than a 
fair, impartial and discriminating work upon the great 
skeptics.” 

But Dr. Dewey was representative not only of the in- 
creasing liberality and rationality of the Unitarian de- 
velopment from first to last, but of what seems to me to 
be the loftiest expression it has yet attained—its dual 
faith in God and man, with the co-ordinate hope of an 
immortal life. 

It seems to me that the God-side of his religion was 
as calmly reasoned, as consistent, as legitimate in its 
sphere as the man-side. We have had among us no 
other man with such capacity for awe and reverence and 
adoration. When I am told that worship, prayer, is a 
survival of the past, which has no logical standing-room 
in any scheme of rational religion, I think of this man’s 
hushed and tender lifting of his face and voice and mind 
and heart to the Eternal Life, and I know that he was 
right, and that those who cannot worship, cannot pray, 
have snared themselves in some miserable literalness of 
thought and phrase, which will not long entangle and 
impede the spiritual motion of any simple, natural, and 
healthy man. His hope of immortality was the incvit- 
able corollary of his faith in man and God. 
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I have read many hundred pages of his writings dur- 
ing the last few days. I must confess that they have 
filled my mind with shame at the comparative frivolity 
of my own thought and speech. They had bred in me 
a high resolve that I will attend more earnestly to the 
problems of our social life, if haply I may bring the 
everlasting principles of truth and justice more intimately 
home to you in your business and your politics and your 
domestic life. I wish that 1 could stir up hundreds and 
thousands of young men and women to the perusal of 
these writings. I know that they would rise from them 
with a new sense of the dignity and splendor of their 
own endowments, and with an equal sense of the magnif- 
icence of their environment and the unspeakable perfeo- 
tions of the in-dwelling and inspiring God. 


Blofes from fhe Field, 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS.—ASs opportunity may permit, 
Rey. Lyman Clark, of Petersham, Mass., will give a prac- 
tical talk on “ Village Improvement,” with a view to 
organizing societies, or otherwise aiding the cause. 


Creston, lowa.—This seems to be growing into signifi- 
cance as a pivotal point for the missionary work of V. B. 
Cushing. A Unitarian Church has been organized, and 
money raised sufficient to secure services each alternate 
Sunday. We hope that this plantlet may keep growing 
until it becomes a tree. : 

Hinanam, Mass.—H. Price Collier, of the last class 
from the Cambridge Divinity School, son of R. Laird Coll- 
ier, former pastor of the Church of the Messiah, of this 
city, has been called to the pastorate of the first parish. 
Mr. Collier was born in Chicago, we believe, and spent 
his earlier years in this city, and his success will be 
eagerly watched for by our readers. 

Nor Quite Sounp.—The recent appointment of Dr. 
Newman Smythe to the chair left vacant by Prof. Park, 
of the Andover Theological School, is not heartily ap- 
proved by all the brethren. The vagueness of his the- 
ology so troubled the Congregationalist ministers of St. 
Louis that they have entered a formal protest against it, 
and The Congregationalist says : . 

“We do not believe that his opinions upon the subject of future 
punishment are quite what ought to be taught there.” 

Over THE Sza.—The annual pilgrimage of Unitarian 
ministers across the waters is already beginning to fur- 
nish items for the newspapers. James Freeman Clarke 
and Edward Everett Hale are announced among those 
to start next month. Hobert Clarke has closed his 
labors at Bolton, Mass., and is to spend a year abroad. 
We hope many will be able to follow their footsteps. 
The more Europe, the better America ; the wider the ex- 
perience, the broader the preaching. 


Monrog, W1s.—This parish is once more under way. 
Rev. L. W. Brigham, formerly of the LaCrosse parish, 
has received and accepted a call to its pastorate. Thisis 
one of the commendable parishes of the West. Univer- 
salist in name, it seeks to realize that title by an open 
fellowship—welcoming Unitarians to its pulpit with a 
heartiness equal to that extended to those who wear 
the denominational badge. We extend congratulations 
and best wishes to our friends at Monroe. 
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PaiLapELpaia.—We congratulate Brother C. G. Ames 
in having escaped the agony of church building. The 
flattering temptations of the architect, the harassing de- 
lays of the contractors, and the over-accommodating 
spirit of a building committee willing to defer every de- 
tail to the judgment of the pastor, have all been “ circum- 
wented,” as Samuel Weller would say, by the purchase of 
achurch already made, and nothing to do but to move 


_inand pay the bills. May the latter task be as easy as 


the former was delightfal. 


Tue Expense or Minisrers.—We alluded a few weeks 
ago to a statement attributed to Theodore Parker, that 
Massachusetts paid out more to support its dogs than its 
ministers. The Southern Presbyterian Review contains the 
following suggestive statistics for the United States: 


Salaries of the ministers of the ee eae 


Fees of litigation.........+. 
Cost of tobacco and cigars..... 
Importation of liquorz......... - oe 
Support Of grOg-BhOPS....cccrrecesceersecseveceees: 

Whole cost On Hquor.....scereee 


OrrHopox Procress.—The Presbyterian seems to be 
growing into the conviction that there are certain prin- 
ciples of right, honor and tenderness that God himself 
is bound to honor. It says: 


“He should not so charge the wrong conduct of one being to 
others as to punish one person for the conduct of another to which 
he did not consent, and in which he had no part; he should not 
wrong them in their situation and circumstances, but so place them 
that all things shall, on the whole, be as favorably arranged as pos- 
able.” 


The walics are ours. “ As favorably as possible,” means 
a great deal when spoken relative to the power of an 
Infinite Being. 


Tue AMERICAN Express Co.—The money order depart- 
ment added to this company is one more great facility 
of communication and exchange, bringing the privileges 
of the postal order to every cross-road where there is an 
American Express office, transmitting all sums under 
$5 for five cents, and sums from $5 to $10 for eight cents, 
by a method which seems to be at once simple, rapid 
and perfectly trustworthy. We predict that it will go 
rapidly into use for the transmission of such smal] sums 
as are to be transmitted for merchandise, newspaper 
subscriptions, etc. Our readers will do well to give this 
new method a trial by sending Unrry a remittance. 


Quincy, Int.—One of the most interesting occasions in 
the history of the Unitarian society of this place must 
have been the forty-first anniversary of the Sunday 
School, celebrated on the 2d inst. A special programme 
was printed ; it was divided into three parts, namely, 
“ The Past, The Present and The Future.” Mrs. McMahon 
and Gen. Morgan devoted themselves to the first part, 
and indulged in reminiscences. Mr. Blake, as superin- 
tendent, made an exhibit of the present, while Mr. Mc- 
Fadden spoke of the future. It was with him “The 
White-Handed Hope.” The whole was interspersed 
with music and recitations, all of which bear the marks 
of Mr, Blake’s high standard and careful work. 


Too Mucu Be.i-Rineine.—There may be excess in 
the chiming of church bells, as well as in the sounding of 
trumpets, to declare our religion. We are not ready to 
pronounce against the melody of the Sunday bells, so 
full of echoes from the past and so expressive of an invi- 
tation to high thoughts and sérene feelings in the pres- 
ent. But we have known of places where there was 
more of it than healthful piety or a normal condition of 
the nerves required; hence we have some sympathy 
with the following from the Religio-Philosophical Journal: 


“The clang of church bells on Sunday morning is anything but 
pleasant to those who are not especially interested, after their week 
of toil, especially the Catholic bells, ringing for early mass, and 
never seeming to be quiet. The decision of a Massachusetts judge 
will receive approbation from an afflicted people. He has decided 
that it is a nuisance to ring church bells at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 


An UNIVERSALIsT VINDICATES HI8 UNIVERSALITY.—A 
correspondent of the Star and Covenant, writing from 
Cincinnati, after paying a high compliment to-Rev. C.W. 
Wendte and his effective labors in that city, takes occa- 
sion to rebuke a narrow and fearful brother in this wise: 


“Tn this connection I want to say to an anonymous correspondent, 
signing himself ‘A Friend,’ who seems to be much concerned in 
regard to my friendly notices of Unitarians, that he might as well 
spare himself the expense of postage * * I trust I may never be- 
come so narrow as to refuse to speak well of those who are doing 
a noble work for humanity, even though they may differ from me 
in opinion. The Unitarians do have men whose opinions are very 
radical, and some of them may ‘despise Universalists and regard 
them of a lower order;’ but this does not destroy the fact that in 
their sphere they are doing a noble work in trying to convince the 
world that ‘humanity is too good to be endlessly damned.’ Aa 
Universalists believe God is too good to damn any one forever, any 
fair-minded person can see that the phrase, ‘cousins in faith,’ is 
not inappropriate.’ 


Re.iaion 1n Business.—The prevalent wail of the pul- 
pit and the religious press over the degeneracy of our 
times, and the growing irreligious views of this genera- 
tion, must be based upon an artificial interpretation of 
the word religion, since there is, unquestionably, a 
steady elevation of business standards, a growing honor 
in business, and a deeper consecration to the callings of 
this life. These convictions are brought to mind once 
more upon reading in the Boston Gazette an account of 
the removal of the banking house of Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. to their new and commodious building. It says: 


“ This house is peculiarly a Boston house, and it represents Boston 
ideas in their best development. It is an example of the highest 
ideal yet attained in the conducting of business operations. No 
stain rests upon its honor; no word of reproach ever has been 
breathed upon any of its transactions. Its name is a synonym for 
integrity and upright dealing. Its internal arrangements are in 
consonance with its reputation before the world. Its clerks are edu- 
cated to be gentlemen, in addition to their sound business training. 
They are treated with a kindness and consideration that has become 
almost proverbial in Boston, and with a generous courtesy that does 
much to develop the best manhoodinthem. The entire atmosphere 
of this place is the atmosphere of purity and of honor; and if busi- 
ness is transacted anywhere on truly Christian principles, it is here. 
It is enoouraging to find such methods crowned with the highest 
success, and it furnishes an example to business men everywhere 
which they may well ponder and strive to emulate.” 


Eprror1aL WaNDERINGS.—Since our last issue we have 
visited the double parish of Brother Corell, and found 
his Buda Church renovated and refreshed to the expe 
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of $600, demonstrating what admiral effects may be real- 
ized by wall paper on church interiors——At Janesville 
we found the pastorless flock flourishing. It’s out of 
debt. The ladies are renovating the parlor walls and 
re-carpeting its floors. The Sunday School is probably 
the second or third best in the West, and the one thing 
wanting, viz., an acceptable pastor, they are beginning 
to look for.—lIn twenty-four hours we visited the en- 
tire Minnesota diocese, and found Gannett, Simmons 
and Kristofer Janson happy in their prosperous work. 
We took a hurried tea with the happy parish at St. 
Paul, in their altogether unique and felicitous new 
church, which is being rapidly pushed to completion. 
It will be well worth the while for any of our Western 
parishes who are contemplating building, to pay the ex- 
penses of their building committee to St. Paul, for the 
purpose of studying their contrivances and conveniences, 
as well as their courageous departure from the stiff and 
tyrannical standard of the conventional church architect. 
We will eagerly look for the society that will be able to 
start on this problem of building where the St. Paul 
Society left off, and improve upon their best. 


TrHerE AND Herg—ANGLO-AMERICAN.—The following 
extract from a private letter to a gentleman in this city, 
from Rev. Ely Fay, is interesting, not only because the 
Uniry readers will delight in the prosperity of our neigh-. 
bors over there in Sheffield, but also it shows how the 
international exchange, which sent Mr. Fay to England 
and brought Mr. Herford to America, was an auspicious 
one: 


Perhaps you would like to know what we are doing here in this 
old world, where things are in grooves so deep that they would 
astonish the Yankees, and especially Weslernized Yaukees. Probably 
you know that I have charge of a congregation to which the Rev. 
Brooke Herford once preached for several years; though you can- 
not know with how profound respect his name is still mentioned 
by all parties. In this great, smoky, bustling, worldly town in which. 
notwithstanding, there are many noble souls, Mr. Herford left au 
influence for good which is still stock in trade. If you see him, 
tell him that the cause to which he gave the strength and enthu- 
siusm of his early ministry is still making some progress. As a Means 
of promoting the social life of the congregation, and of providing 
for our enlarged Sunday School, we have just erected a building 
which is said to be the finest smal] anditorium in the North of Eng- 
land; and we have christened it ‘Channing Hall.’ This is very 
nicely connected with the spacious and well-appointed kitchen of 
our chapel-keeper’s house, also just built, and it greatly facilitates 
the preparation of viands for our “ tea-meetings,” of which benighted 
Americans know nothing. Our old school-building, also most 
uviquely connected with our Channing Hall, we are converting into 
class-rooms, for the better prosecution of our Sunday-School work 
We are re-pewing, re-painting, re-decorating and thoroughly rejuve- 
nating our plain old chapel,—a process by which we not only con- 
form to the improved taste of our day, but we also make room for at 
least thirty additional families,—a very important matter to us just 
now. Our organ is in Manchester, undergoing complete restoration 
and some important changes; and though I have not yet breathed it 
aloud, I think our windows are to be considerably ornamented. 
Everything in connection with this ancient place of worship is to 


be put in complete order, and the work is to be finished about the |. 


middle of May. Tell Brother Herford that if he will come over and 
perform our services of re-dedication, I will not only promise him 
a true “ Yorkshire welcome,” but also the largest congregation that 
he ever saw in the Upper Chapel. 

English people warm to their work more slowly than the Ameri- 
cans do. Indeed they seldom go with a rush. But in both of our 
congregations in Sheffield we are getting on several pounds of 
steam to the square inch, and things are moving fairly. 
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All Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand, - 


ard Books, can be obtained of the Culegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street. 
Chicago. : 


LITERARY NOTES, 
Miss Phelps began a new serial in the April Atlantic, 


entitled, “ Dr. Zay ;” a story that is to be somewhat sim- _ 


ilar to Mr. Howell’s last novel, “ Dr. Breen’s Practice.” 
Thomas Hardy begins in the May Atlantic a story 
entitled, “ Two on a Tower.”——The publication of the 
authorized edition of the works of President Garfield 
has been entrusted to Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. It will be carefully prepared and edited by 
President B. A. Hinsdale, of Hiram College, Ohio. The 
work will be in two octavo volumes, printed in the best 
style of the University Press, and is expected in Novem- 
ber next.——The illustrated catalogue of the Houghton- 
MifHin house contains so many admirable portraits of 
the men and women most loved by the reader of good 
literature that it acquires an interest and a value quite 
distinct from and above that of an advertising pam- 
phlet. It can be obtained by any one sending for it 
either to Houghton, Mifflin & Co., or to publishers of 
this paper, Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison St., Chicago, 


Ill.—“ Coffee Houses and Coffee Palaces in England,” is’ 


the title of a booklet by James Freeman Clarke, bearing 
on the temperance question. Published by Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston.— Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Cambridge, is the au- 
thor of a new book, entitled, “ Conversation ; Its Faults 
and Graces.” Lee & Shepard, Publishers.—The Rose- 
Belford Publishing Co., of Toronto, have an edition of 
Mann’s “Rational View of the Bible.” It is neatly 
bound in boards, and is in form a much more book-like 
volume than the American edition. We hope the Cana- 
dians will give it a wide reading—it will make them more 
rational, hence, more religious. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. A pamphlet published by the North 
American Review. pp. 143. 50 cents. 


Under this title the North American Review republishes 
the late series of articles on that topic by Ingersoll, 
Black and Fisher. The reader finds religion attacked 
by Mr. Ingersoll with his usual vigor and vehemence, 
and while he detects an occasional lapse from absolute 
fairness in the advocate, may yet admire his brilliant and 
powerful imagery. Such aphorisms as “the brain no 
longer kills its young,” are, in themselves, as admirable 
as they are unusual in literature. But in the interest of 
fair play, if no other, one cannot but feel regret that the 
defense of orthodoxy fell to the lot of so weak and ineffi- 
cient a champion as Judge Black, and a sense of relief 
that Prof. Fisher comes to the rescue with a little better 
couception of what is, and of what is not, argument; 
but yet there lies between Ingersoll and Fisher a middle 


j ground, more rational and consequently more religious 


than either. 


JOHN QuINcy ApaMs. By John F, Morse, Jr. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Cu., Buston, pp. 309, $1.25. 

This book is the first in a series of biographies of 
American Statesmen conspicuous in the political history 
of the United States, to be edited by John F. Morse, 
Jr., and to be issued by the above publishers. The ed- 
itor states that— 


The object of the series {s not to give merely a number of uncoD- 
nected narratives of men in American politic life, but to produce 
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books which shall, when taken together, indicate the lines of polit- 
ical thought and development in american history,—books embody- 
ing in compact form the result of extensive study of the many and 
diverse influences which have combined to shape the political his- 
tory of our country. * * * It has been necessary to secure the 
co-operation of persons who have made the study of American his- 
tory a chief pursuit, who are familiar with its facts, thoroughly in- 
sinct with its spirit, and able to trace hidden connections, and o 
draw from the great undigested mass of material, its true significance 
and philosophy. 

There is certainly a promise of success in the names of 
those who are to appear as biographers. The following 
works, among others, are to appear in the series: “Alex- 
ander Hamilton,” “John C. Calhoun,” “Andrew Jack- 
son,” “John Randolph,” “James Madison,” “James 


Monroe,” “Henry Clay,” “Albert Gallatin,” “Patrick | 


Henry.” 

Many teachers advocate the study of history biograph- 
ically, clustering the study of the times about the person- 
ality of those who helped shape them. These teachers 
are looking for brief biographies to put into the hands 
of their pupils. This series, though the books are lim- 
ited to aamall 16mo volume each, is yet too extensive 
and costly for wide use in classes, but it will prove an 
invaluable aid to teachers and to those who would pur- 
sue a course in American history without a teacher. 


The present volume is written in a clear and pleasing 
style, notwithstanding an occasional hard word which 
might easily have been replaced by a more simple and 
familiar one. 

Few men have served their country as long and as 
well as did John Quincy Adams. Mr. Moree, who fol- 
lows him in his chequered career, proves that he not 
only had “one of the most honest and independent na- 
tures that was ever given to man,” but also that he “ had 
that rarer gift of an elevated and rigid political honesty 
such as has been infrequently seen in any age or any 
nation.” Few men have tbe moral strength necessary 
to leave party lines and go over to the ranks of the en- 
emy, when convinced that right was not with his own 
party, as did Adams to the side of Jefferson. His con- 
duct during his presidential campaign is certainly un- 
usual enough to be noticeable. With Washington he 
took the stand and unflinchingly adhered to it, “If the 
people wish me to be President I shall not refuse the 
office; but I ask nothing from any man or from any body 
of men.” 


While the author is evidently a great admirer of his 
subject, he does not commit the mistake of endeavoring 
to prove his hero always a model. He discloses the dis- 
agreeable in his character, shows a nature at times am- 
bitious, uncharitable, cold, repellent; one who “could 
indulge in vindictive rancor without stint. His invec- 
tives, always powerful, will sometims startle us by their 
venom. He was apt to make enemies to a good cause 
by making them for himself.” But the checks upon 
these traits from his real integrity of character and no- 
bleness of purpose made himself the greatest sufferer, in 
consequence of which we see him “one of the most 
lonely and desolate of the great men of history.” The 
frequent quotations from the voluminous diary of Mr. 
Adams gives us aclearer insight into the motives which 


actuated the actions of the man than can be obtained 
from any other source. 

We heartily commend the study of this great and 
good man, as portrayed in this book, to the readers of 
Uniry. 7 B.C. J. 


Ecce Spizitus. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. pp. 238. $1.25. 

This book has been very highly praised, both for mat- 
ter and for style, by persons whose judgment we would 
weigh scrupulously. It is impossible in our space to deal 
with the argument of the book in a large way, as its 
earnestness and vitality deserve ; and to express a gen- 
eral judgment without showing grounds for the same 
seems hardly fair to the book and certainly would not 
satisfy us. This is certain, that the book is highly inter- 
esting, and though not novel in thought is very fresh in 
atmosphere; also that its interest and the readers’ sense 
of strength in it grow as the reading proceeds. We will 
sketch, in the briefest possible way, the argument of the 
work, chapter by chapter: 

I. That there is a possible “ meeting ground between 
faith and fact,” or between the “ negative results of sci- 
ence” and something in us “ more real in fact and more 
satisfactory in recognition ;” and that the persons who 
think thus are “ growing in number and importance all 
over the world.” 

II. That the source of Christian authority is “the real, 
the essentially true Jesus;” that his character can be 
gathered into a consistent whole from the gospels, and 
that this is the living power and authority in them. 

III. That the supernatural is a fact, but a fact in law, 
viz., that there must be some one lowest and some one 
highest character, between which limits the ordinary 
grades lie; that this fact is a pro-vidence of God, and 
thus supernatural, but an immutable fact of nature, 
and, hence, a uniform law; that the highest will be a 
pro-vided savior for the others; and that Jesus is this 
highest beyond doubt. 

IV. That Christian power is the spiritual being of 
Jesus; not what he said or did, but what he was, viz., 
“the representative of the sum total of man’s highest 
possible attainment,” personally and spiritually: “the 
person is more than a set of faculties.” 

V. That man’s life is three-fold—material, intellectual 
and spiritual ; and that the spiritual is a sense, directly 
cognizant of the highest facts of life and directly com- 
muning with God. 

VI. That the often-asserted antagonism between na- 
ture and spirit, or between science and the powers of the 
spiritual sense, is not true; that nature is not natus, 
what is, but nuturus, what is aboul to be—“ simply the 
blank possibility of matter, just as spirituality is the un- 
known possibility of soul.” 

VII. That Jesus alone revealed or showed God really ; 
that “his conception of Deity was not only strong and 
forceful, but also new and original,”—‘“an entire change 
of attitude toward Deity.” 

VIII. That Jesus’ mission and power: were not doc- 
trinal but personal and spiritual. 

IX. That the “self-hood of Jesus” was the source of 
his great power; and that he identified his self-hood 
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with the “light of the world,” not by “self-stultifying 
egotism, but projecting his personality into the higher 
range of consciousness, he means that he has become 
nite ronttaals and that spirituality is the light of the 
world. 

X. That the personal power and height of Jesus ex- 
isted “because he had become the truth ;” therefore, we 
are to worship the truth in him, not him. 

XI. That we have “a science of everything but life ;” 
but “no one who attempts to teach it (life) as a whole.” 
This tire Jesus grandly taught and manifested. 

XII and XIII. That attempts to prove immortality are 
“the lame resource of a low state of living ;” that Lirz 
takes no account of death. “It is only when one is not 
conscious of himself that he acknowledges a possible 


grave.” 
XIV. That the cross established the supremacy of 


principle and life; that “he did not die, but life as a 
concession (i. e., compromise with any evil) and death as 
a terror.” 

XV. That the Church will continue to exist; but “the 
power of personality (i. e., in the teacher or preacher) is 
to do the saving work so long delegated tomere opinion.” 

Having thus tried to set forth the argument of the work 
as well as we can so briefly, and having no space to dis- 
cuss this argument asa whole, yet we must refer to 
some points in which we think there is a vagueness, 
partiality and uncriticalness which do not satisfy in a 
work aiming at so much important thought. For ex- 
ample, we get but feeble light, if any, from the following 
sentence (page 64): “There is not necessarily any life, 
anything real in that sense, in the theorem in geometry 
that we prove beyond all shadow of a doubt.” But if 
we catch at any meaning in this, then we prefer the say- 
ing of Archimedes, “God geometrizes.” The passage 
about music, on page 67, shows very little comprehension 
of Wagner, if we understand that musician’s theory. A 
somewhat striking positiveness in the use of the record 
may be seen on page 125, “His first and only disputa- 
tion was in the temple,” and on page 38, referring to the 
questioning of the doctors in the temple at twelve years 
of age, “ There and then, in the already denationalized 
Jewish boy, was born the Jesus of humanity.” But on 
page 29 is an excellent assertion of the degree to which 
we must suppose Jesus misunderstood, or not understood, 
by his disciples. Two facts in the book appear weak, if 
we speak our whole mind. One is the confusion be- 
tween Christianity and religion. On page 23 we read, 
“Christianity isa great deal truer than the gospels, as 
any soul is truer than the body in which it resides. It 
antedated and will outlast them. * * * It is not so 
much the books that support Christianity, as it is Christ- 
ianity that supports the books.” Passing the strange 
expression, that a soul is necessarily truer than a body, 
we have again, on page 107, this, “ Every earnest, honest 
God-worshiper, even if he never utters, nay, even 
if he never heard of, the name of Christ, is a 
Christian.” Now, we think this a very unhappy, and 
in any less genial book we should call it a wanton, 
confusion of thought and of terms, and disregard 
of all justice in definition. Substitute the word Re- 
ligion for Christianity, and: all is clear. There is a 


happier saying on page 123, “Jesus sees that there is 
only one religion among the multiform theologies.” The 
other weak point referred to, is a surprising assumption 
of knowledge. We mean the assertions made in chapter 
TIL. and briefly stated in the argument above: further 
expression of the assertion is on page 58, Jesus is “one 
standing on the pinnacle of possible development;” and 
on page 54, “the race of whole men began and ended 
with Jesus ;” and on page 127, “Jesus isthe only char- 
acter of history who impressed himself deeply upon 
human thought and life, and has had an enduring claim 
to grateful remembrance, simply by reason of what he 
was.” The italics in these passages are the author’s. The 
courage of these statements will cause surprise, if not 
admiration. Again, regarding Jesus’ revelation of God, 
he says, pages 105 and 106, “ There was no real God in 
the universe until him”—we pass the grammar—and 
“ Before Jesus there was a God, but no God-companion- 
ship, no genuine and tender communion.” Now, it is 
not our purpose to question all these surprising state- 
ments; but we would be glad to know by what mental 
process the author has come to be so sure of them. 
However, let it be said that this book will repay read- 
ing for those who will read with thought and care. The 
style is lively, though not always elevated, and excellent, 
crisp, quotable sayings are frequent. The chapters on 
Life and Immortality are stirring. J.V. B. 


ANTHOLOGY FROM ECCE SPIRITUS. 

The saddest thing about the church in our day is the 
excuses that are openly made for its existence. 

There are many things we should not dream of telling 
to one who did not already know them. 

The decline and degeneracy of the Jewish Church 
were begun in the day when the expounder of the 
law usurped the place of the inspired prophet And, 
in any day, when the mere teacher, the sermonizer, 
the religious logician, is everywhere sought and rever- 
enced, a low, mechanical and unspiritual outlook will not 
be far distant. 

To find people who really live, is so rare that we 
are profoundly impressed when one comes to our knowl- 
edge. 

An immortal sort of life, a life kept close to the im- 
perishable, knows of the deathlessness, and none other 
can know. 


All, in general, can see; but many, it is evident from — 


countless testimony, cannot see what there is to be seen. 

To have assimilated. temptation and sorrow in a per- 
ene! triumph is the only consecration to the ministry of 
God. 


I feel a profounder reverence for a boy than a man. I 
never meet a ragged boy on the street without feeling 
that I owe him a salute, for I know not what possibilities 
may be buttoned up under his shabby coat.—James A. 
Garfield. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is seldom outdone in 
the quaint and the queer, thus represents what ma‘ 
be noticed in many towns and villages in New England, 
and perhaps elsewhere, in-these days of church militant- 
ism: “Two meeting-houses stood on two eminences, 
facing each other, and looking like a couple of fighting- 
cocks with their necks straight up in the air,—as if they 
would flap their roofs, the next thing, and crow out of 
their upstretched steeples, and peck at each other’s glass 
eyes with their sharp-pointed weathercocks.” 
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Bhe Anity Club. 


The death of America’s poet laureate has been felt and 
recognized in some special way by our Unity Clubs in 
various places. We notice a special session of Unity 
Club, of Evansville, Ind., was held to commemorate his 
name. While it was our great privilege to be present at 
a special commemoration service, conducted by the Mu- 
tual Improvement Club, of Janesville, April 8th. The 
meeting was in charge of Miss Ida Harris, leader of the 
Longfellow section of the Club. “The Reaper and the 
Flowers,” “The Day is Done,” and the “Rainy Day,” 
were musically rendered. Several poems were read, 
while some twenty different persons responded in Long- 
fellow’s own words to the sentiments of “ Children and 
Childhood,” “Helpfulness,” and “Immortality.” A 
closing address was made by Mr. Jones, and a graceful 
tribute was offered, in the early part of the evening, by 
Miss Murdock, a portion of which we print below. 


LONGFELLOW—A TRIBUTE. 


MISS MARION MURDOCK. 

“ Longfellow is dead!” The words came in upon us 
with a strangely mysterious sound. It seemed as if he 
spoke even as we heard them, in his old familiar tones. 
What did it mean? With the sad news came to many 
of usa throng of memories, and we seemed to be girls 
and boys again, repeating the “ Village’ Blacksmith,” 
reading “‘ Paul Revere,” or finding our first gospel in‘ The 
Psalm of Life.” There is something beautiful in the 
first awakening of a child’s mind. “I can even yet re- 
member,” said a sweet German writer, “when I saw the 
stars for the first time.” It may be that some of us can 
remember, too, when we saw for the first time that a 
poet understood our life and its longings. To thousands 
of boys and girls that poet has been Longfellow. 

To us, who have been gathered together for a winter's 
study with him, he has seemed to speak with a renewed 
clearness, with added beauty and helpfulness, with a 
strength unknown to us before. We have been saying, 
“There is new life and vigor in our poet.” Then the 
words came suddenly over the wires, “ Longfellow is 
dead!” What did it mean? Sadly true, in a material 
sense, it meapt what we had well-nigh forgotten in our 
devotion to his thought, that he, too, was mortal, like 
ourselves; that out of his own varied experiences had 
come his helpful words, that he had struggled and feared, 
had hoped and loved; that for him, as for us, there were 
rials to be overcome, there were physical ills to be en- 
countered—and there was death. We are led now to 
dwell upon that life as never before, and with what rev- 
erent satisfaction ! 

With “that great capacity for discipline,” he lived in 
the imaginative land of the muses and kept a healthy 
mind. He put his thoughts upon the printed page with 
a warm heart and a cool brain. He preached sym- 
metrical living, and, unlike, many another preacher, he 
practiced it. It is rare, indeed, to find a life so rounded, 


so finely developed, morally and mentally and physi- 
cally. Whatever may have been the conditions which 
made it such, if circumstances of birth, if surroundings, 
if natural strength of will and tenacity of purpose com- 
bined to complete it, we are none the less called upon to 
study it for the better ordering of our own lives. Here 
are great lessons for us, apart from his poems. He says 


to us in these more than three score years and ten, “Be © 


temperate! Prolong your days by right living. ‘Put no 
enemy in your mouths to steal away your brains’ while 
giving them a temporary vigor.” He says in his unceas- 
ing industry, in his thirty years of arduous extra work 
upon his Italian translations, in his daily “ pursuing and 
achieving,” “Be Patient! Be Diligent! Be Devoted!” 
He says in his great sorrows, and in the overcoming of 
them, “Be Brave! Be Hopeful! Be Heroic!” ‘In his 
staunch principles he urges us to be upright and full of 
honor; in his professed faith, to be reverent, tolerant, 
respectful of others’ opinions. By the universal testi- 
mony of his many friends, his life says “ be kind, be cour- 
teous, be readier to trust than to distrust, live without 
cynicism, love and be loved.” 

Among the sweet memories which his immediate 
friends have of him is his tender appreciation of child- 
hood. He knew that children could teach beauty and 
purity, that no one could live near to God who had 
never lived near to the heart of a child. There is a 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth; a kingdom of kindly 
charity, of love for fellow-mortals; a kingdom of cour- 
tesy, of simplicity, of sincerity.—“ Except we become 
as little children we can in no wise enter it.” 

Longfellow has gone from this kingdom into its coun- 
terpart. But ina larger and sweeter sense, in a mental 
as well as a spiritual view, this poet is not dead. There 
is undeniably an immortality of thought, and his mind 
and heart live not alone in the homes of this land, but 
in those of many lands. England revered and honored 
him, and her people to-day, from the poor peasant who 
grasped his hand one day because he had written “The 
Psalm of Life,” to the Statesman and the Queen who 
have given him welcome, unite in laying a wreath of 
tender love on his world-honored urn. Germany loved 
him, and through her eminent poet, Freiligrath, his 
words have passed into the permanent literature of the 
language. It is well known that French as well as Ger- 
man tourists to this country ask first to be taken to the 
home of the poet Longfellow. Spain must speak loving- 
ly the name of a poet who has given a surer immortali- 


ty to Coplas de Manrique. Italy should weave laurels for - 


the learned interpreter of her Tuscan son. And so in 
all lands, and in all languages, in the cottage and in the 


court, among the humblest and the highest, our poet is 
known and loved. : 


What is this power that can so touch the hearts of 
millions? It is not the sublime organ music of a Milton, 
nor the full orchestra of a Shakspeare. It has neithe 
the luxuriance of a Spenser, nor the passion and fire of 
a Byron. This poet created no literature like Dante, he 
marked no era like Wordsworth, he did not, like a 
brother-bard, touch the hem of the garment of Homer. 
Of his contemporaries, Bryant has reached greater sub- 
limity, and has painted nature with a freer hand. “The 
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venerable woods, rivera that move in majesty, and the 
complaining brooks that make the meadows green,” 
were the chief sources of his inspiration. Nature, sub- 
jective with him, was only objective with Longfellow. 
Whittier has poured out more stirring words for patriot- 
ism. Lowell, though less artistic and finished, is more 
aggressive and spirited. With the same high moral pur- 
pose, he makes bold to enter a contest from which Long- 
fellow would shrink, saying— 

“Right forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne.” 
And— 

“ To side with truth is noble when we share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just.” 
Neither can we find in our poet the liquid fire which 
burned in the heart of Fitz Green Halleck. He wrote 
no martial piece like Marco Bozzaris, and no overmas- 
tering passion rolls in a fine frenzy along his lines. With 
all the culture of Campbell, and all the musical skill of 
Byron, he never ventured into the fire of battle odes, 
or into the white heat of turbulent heroics. It may be 
said that he treated rather of passion controlled than 
passion roused. His wonderful power lies, we believe, 
in his intense moral sympathy with humanity, in the 
deep sincerity of his thought, in the giving to highly 
musical language the universal sentiments. And as 
many of us sit unmoved under the music of Mendelssohn 
or Mozart, and perhaps shed tears over tunes like “ Bon- 
ny Doon,” or ‘“ Home, sweet Home,” so there are thou- 
sands whom the authors of “The Excursion,” of “ L’Al- 
legro,” and of “In Memoriam” could not reach, who 
have been tenderly touched and instructed by Long- 
fellow. He has reached the popular heart of the cen- 
tury, therefore, both in the new world and the old. He 
is distinctively American only in the sense that he is 
thoroughly cosmopolitan. Even in the most provincial 
of his poems he represents the culture of many lands 
and languages, and everywhere there are evidences that 
classic models have aided in giving exquisite finish to 
his verse. A teacher through life, the halls of Bowdoin 
and Harvard grew gradually too narrow for his pupils, 
and finding that the world was ready to listen to him he 
gave himself to their common cause, adding the title of 
prophet to that of teacher. 

How beautiful and elevating the sentiment running 
through the “Tale of Acadia,” “a shrine of retreat,” 
Lowell tells us— 

“ From earth’s hubbub and strife, 
As pure and as chaste as the author’s own life.” 
And the song of Hiawatha, bringing us in a quaint, 
original way to see, even in savage life, something beau- 


ful: 

“Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not.” 


How entertaining the “Tales of a Wayside Inn” have 
been to young and old. I pity the school-boy or girl 
who has not been roused by the ride of Paul Revere. 
I pity the man or woman whose heart could not be 


touched by “The Birds of Killingworth” or “The 
Bell of Atri.” And full of classical beauty, combined 
with chaste modern thought, is “The Masque of Pan- 
dora,” loved of the Muses, like “ Prometheus,” whom he 
also again sings of in a sweet, shorter poem. 

If “ The Psalm of Life ’ stands, as we believe it does, for 
his earlier power,“ Morituri Salutamus”may be considered 
the culmination of his later efforts, ““ We who are about 
to die salute you,” and yet the same patient courage, the 
same invincible hope, breathes in the later as the earlier 
work. Happy indeed are they who live the lesson 
which this poem conveys. 

How pathetically hopeful are the closing words to 
those who are growing old: 

“Shall we ait idly down and say ~° 
The night hath come, it is no longer day. 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Cut off from labor by the falling light, 
For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
- And as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 

The poet about to die, “saluted us.” And dying, he 
has left us heirs of his estate. He has deeded us an in- 
heritance which no law disturbs. It remains with us to 
use wisely, to accumulate and increase. There are many 
around usin poverty. There are starving minds as well as 
starving bodies. May we not help to feed them out of this 
store? There are homes to-day into which “The Psalm 
of Life” has never entered. There are young men and 
women who have never been helped by the glad gospel 
of this poetry. Much remains for us to do to pay the 
debt of gratitude we owe this singer. In this humble 
capacity we may be apostles. We may add something to 
the immortality of this one of the sweetest of human souls 
if we can inspire some otherwise dormant spirit to— 

“ Act, act in the abvane preety heart within and God o’erhead.” 


Munouneennde: 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE. 


The fifteenth semi-annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Unitarian Conference will be held with the Uni- 
tarian Church at Kalamazoo, April 18,19 and 20, 1882. 


The following i is the programme: 
TUESDAY, APRIL 18TH. 
7.30 p.m.—Conference Sermon, ‘‘The Sower,” Rev. J. Li. Jones. 
Chicago. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19TH. 
9. ie a. ¥u.—Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. J.T. Sunderland, Ann 
Arbor. 


10.00 a. M.—Business Session—Report of Secretary Report of Treas- 
urer; Report of State Missionary; Report from Women’s Auxili 
Conference ; Greeting from Western Conference ; Miscellaneous 


ess. 
2.00 p. M.—Essay, ‘“‘ The Functions of the Liberal Pulpit,” Rev. W. T. 
ents Jackson. 
30 P, M.—Sermon, “ Religion ; its Soul and its Expression,” Rev. 8. 
w “Sample, Grand Haven. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


7.30 Pp. M.—Installation of Rev. A. N. Alcott as Pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Kalamazoo. 

Sermon, ‘The True Purpose and Spirit of a Church,” Rev, T. B. 
Forbush, Detroit; Prayer of Installation, Rev. J. Ll. Jon snlcage:: 
Charge to Pastor, Rev. Rowland Connor, East Sa; inaw ; Sepcted ticle 
of Churches, Rev. 8. W. Sample, Grand Haven; ddress to 
Rev. F. E. Kittridge, Muskegon. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20TH. 
9.00 a. M.—Devotional Meeting, led by Rev. Jos. Wassall, Ionia. 
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10.00 a. M.—Easay, ‘‘ Science as a Teacher of Morals and Religion,” 
Prof. V. C. Vaughn, Ann Arbor. 
11.00 a. M— y, Degeneration,” Rev. Rowland Connor, East 
naw. 
2.00 Pp. M.—Essay, ‘The Legend of the Miraculous Birth of Jesus,” 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor. 
8.30 Pp. M.—Closing Business and Addresses. 


PLATFORM. 


Wuergas, “We are persuaded that the truth on all 
subjects, as fast as it becomes known to us, is the sole 
and sufficient authority for all human belief; that justice 
is the certain and practicable law of all human conduct; 
that love is the highest and most effective temper of the 
human spirit;” and, 

Wueeeas, We desire to rally the liberal minds of 
Michigan around this common center; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Michigan Unitarian Conference con- 
ditions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes 
all thereto who desire to work with it in advancing the 
Kingdom of Truth, and Righteousness and Love. 


INVITATION. 


The Unitarian Church at Kalamazoo extends a cordial 
invitation to all persons in sympathy with the above 
platform to attend this fifteenth semi-annual meeting 
of the Michigan Unitarian Conference, and to accept its 
hospitality. 

A committee will be in attendance at the Church (on 
Park street, between Lovell and Cedar), Tuesday after- 
noon, and thereafter, to welcome delegates:and other 
visiting friends. 

All meetings will be held in the church, and will be 
open and free to all who desire to attend and participate. 

A. N, A.cort, 
Pastor. 
Cuas. S. May, 
Chairman Committee. 


RAILROAD FARES. 


The Michigan Central (and branches) and the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana railroads will issue round trip tickets 
to the Conference at one and one-third fare. Delegate 
certificates may be had of the Unitarian ministers 
throughout the State, or by application to 

T. B. Forsusn, Secretary, 
39 Park Place, Detroit. 


ILLINOIS FRATERNITY. 


The following is the programme for the Twentieth 
Session of the Fraternity of the Illinois Liberal Religious 
Societies, to be held at Mattoon, IIl., April 25-27, 1882: 


: TUESDAY EVENING, APRIL 25TH. 
7.30 p. u.—Conference Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Eliot, 8t. Louis, or Rev. 
J. B. Effinger, Bloomington, I1l. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, APRIL 26TH. 


9.00 a.u.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. Jenk. LI. Jones, Chicago. 
10.00 a. M.—Essay, “ The Supernatural in the Bible,” Rev. J. Vila 
Blake, Quincy, Tl. 
11.00 a * —Paper, ‘The Sunday School,” Mrs. J. R. Effnger, Bloom- 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


200 Pp. m.—Paper, ‘‘ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” or ‘ The Small 
Rod of Great Probiems,” Rev. Brooke Herford, Chicago. 


3.00 p.m.—Essay, “Some Thoughts for Liberal Christians,” Rev 
Sophie Gibbs, Charleston, Il. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
7.30 Pp. m.—Sermon, Rev. J. Fisher, Alton, Ill., or Rev. A. T. Bowser, 
Evansville, Ind. 
THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 27TH. 
9.00 a. u.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. Dr. Eliot, 8t. Louis. 
10.00 a. m.—Paper, “ Crime, Criminals and Prison Reform,” Col. R. 
W. McClaughry, Joliet, Il. 
11.80 a. m.—Business meeting. 
THURSDAY AYTEENOON. 
2.00 yp. m.—Paper, ‘What Can We Do to Aid the World?” Rev. L. G. 
Powers, MeHeny tT. 
3.00 p. m.—Platform meeting—consideration of miscellaneous Lib- 
eral interests. 
The members of Unity Church, Mattoon, IIl., extend 
a most hearty invitation to the friends of Liberal Chris- 


tianity to be present with them at this Conference, for 
the purpose of good fellowship and mutual edification 
and encouragement. The members and friends of said 
church hereby offer the hospitality of their homes dur- 
ing the session of said Conference to all. friends who 
desire to attend. 

All proposing to attend are requested to send their 
names to Charles Bennett, Esq., Mattoon, at least one 
week before the date of the Conference. 

Friends, on arrival, will report at Unity Church, near 
the main depot, where they will be assigned to their 
homes. 

Trains arrive in Mattoon as follows: On Illinois Cen- 
tral—from the North, 3.42 p.m., 2.58 a.m.; from the 
South, 1.07 p.m.,12.28 a.m. On Indianapolis & St. Louis 
—from the West, 1.40 p. m., 11.15 p. m., 11.45 p.m.; from 
the East, 12.50 p.m., 12.45 a.m., 3.45 a.m. On Peoria, 
Decatur & Evansville—from the Northwest, 12.35 p.m. ; 
from the Southwest, 12.48 p. m. 

Galesburg, Ill. C. E. Switzer, Secretary. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

It is hoped that the Western Unitarian societies, and 
all those who are interested in advancing the cause of 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character throughout the 
West, will interest themselves in the anniversary meet- 
ings of our several societies, to be held in Cleveland, 
May 4th and 9th. Among other questions of special in- 
terest to be discussed are the following: The incorpora- 
tion of our several societies ; the furthering of our educa- 
tional and publishing interest; the strengthening of our 
central work in Chicago; developing schemes for more 
efficient missionary work, donate through our State 
organizations; and the possible establishing ofa new theo- 
logical school at Cleveland, upon a more generous foun- 
dation than any other now in this country, according to 
the generous offer of J. H. Wade, Esq., of Cleveland. 
Discourses will be delivered by Charles G. Ames, of 
Philadelphia, Rev. G. W. Cutter, of Buffalo, and others. 
Papers are expected from Prof. Cary, of Meadville, 
Messrs. Forbush, Gordon, Mann, Copeland, Mrs, Alice 
Williams Brotherton, and others. For the first time for 
many years we have provided ample time for these 
meetings, extending the programme over Sunday. The 
friends at Cleveland extend a most hearty invitation to 
all those who may find it convenient to attend and are 
interested in the cause we represent. The railroad 
arrangements already made are annouced in our edito- 
rial columns. Full programmes with further details will 
be issued in due time, copies of which will be sent to our 
several societies and to such individuals as may apply 
through the Unrry office. 

Jenk. Lu. Jones, 
Sec’y W. U. Conference. 
Frances L. Roserts, 
Sec’y W. W. U. Conference. 
F. L. Hosmer, 
Sec’y W. U.S. S. Society. 
Cuannine Cius Room, 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 
April T5th, 1882. 


THE WESTERN GROVE MEETING. 


The summer meeting of the Wisconsin Unitarian 
Conference will be held at Madison, July 20. In pur- 
suance of a resolution passed at the Conference at Bara- 
boo, last summer, it is designed to combine with it 
some of the features of a “Grove Meeting,” by having a 

art, or all, of its sessions held in the open air, on the 
banks of the lake. Some of our best speakers have en- 
gaged to be present, and it is hoped that it may grow 
into a permanent institution, serving for the West the 

urpose that the Grove Meeting at Weir’s Landing does 
for the East. More definite notice will be given after 
the meeting of the Western Conference at Cleveland. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


TREASURER'S ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Since my last announcement the following sums have been re- 
ceived on Conference account: 


Janesville, (whole assessment).............. «8 20 00 
Buffalo, (completing assessment of $125 «- 75 00 
Cincinnati, “ " $250 - 125 00 
Towa State, ‘ “ $60..... - 8700 
Third Church, Chicago, (whole amount $30). - 82 00 
Meadville, ($5 sent previously)... 40 82 
Madison, (whole assessment). 25 00 
Grand Haven, q 15 00 
Marietta, - 1200 
pees 2 - 2000 
Louisville, Ky., ‘ ae - 60 00 
Evansville, (assessed $10)............ -- 2000 
T have still to hear from Unity Ch , Chicago Denver, 
aginaw, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Kansas City, Buda and 


Manistee, East 8: 

Sheffield, La Porte, Quincy. Brethren, please send in your contribu- 

tions af once, With all that I have been able to do, we shall be short 

at the year’send. If any friends see this who have not contributed 

please send me any sums you can give or collect before the close of 

the month. BROOKE HerForp, Treasurer. 
Address Church of Messiah, Chicago. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
RECEIPTS. 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership fees paid into the treasury of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference, from December 16th to date. 
Mrs. John Adams, Chicago, Ill... 

Mrs. H. T. Th * is 


‘olmes, pavenport: Io 
Mrs. L. B. Mitchell, Chicago, 1 ae 


Mrs. John Reynolds 

Miss Rebecca Rice 

Mrs. Lucien Tilton 
Miss C, P. Tilton ves 
Mrs. Ellen Hiscock, Denver, Col 


o 


“ 
Miss E. M. Campbell < 


Mra. T. 8. Powers, Tomah, Wi8.........scsccrsrccecccssesesssscrsessscencees 


Dat Dak pap fk kf ptf pe bah fad Pt ef Pat ff Pa Pk tf ps SO 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESE 


8 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


Mrs. John Wilkinson 
Mrs. Henry Bayres............000 ssecccersscsesocsercccens sees sonereeeeees 


Additional mon 
contributions. 
From Cin 


$48 00 
ey received from Ladies’ Aid Societies and personal 


L. C. 8. Church of the Messiah 

rs. Greenwood, Denver, Col... 
Mrs. Moore, Denver, Col........ 

L. A. 8. Church of the Unity, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. JoHN O. HILTON, 
Treasurer W. W. U. Conference. 
Chicago, April 12, 1882. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Hosea Davis, $3.00; V.B. Cushing, $1.50; Rev. Jno. R. 
Effinger, $1.50; W. 8. a at $1.50; B. Plumb. $1.50; 
'vmay Clark, $1.50; Mrs. R. P. Clay, $1.50; L. G. Ware, 

\- Sarah Miles, $2.50; Miss E. Hammond, $1.50; 


EE Sameera 


Emily C. Williams, $1.60; Hobart Clarke, $1.00; Attilie 
Herholz, $1.50; L. D. Lambert, $1.50; Mrs. H. P. Grant, 
$1.50; Fred. Jackson, $1.50; R. P. Ware, $1.50; Mrs. G. 
A. Chapin, $1.50; H. 'E. Partridge, .75; Miss S. D. Mes- 
singer, $1.50; Annie Wilson, $2.10; G. W.Stratton, $1.50; 
Isaac Hyde, $1.50; Mrs. C. Button, $1.50; J. G. Train, 
$1.50; Mrs. M. M. Howe, $1.50; James A. Dupee, $3.00: 
Rev. C. A. Bartol, $2.00; Miss A. Wigglesworth, $3.00; 
Mrs. H. 8. Grew, $1.50; C. A. Turner, $1.50; Mrs. Dr. 
Butler, $1.50; Julia D. Reed, $1.50; Mra. C. 8. Jackman, 
$1.50; Henry Crane, $1.50; Miss Laura Crane, $1.50; E. 
C. Switzer, $1.50; Mrs. A. E. Sherman, $1.50; Miss M. H. 
Gale, $1.50; W. G. Babcock, $2.00; Edward E. Garfield, 
$1.50; G. R. Stowell, $5.00; Chas. Spoeth, $1.50; Mrs. A. 
T. Quimby, $1.50; S. K. Lathrop, $5,00; Eber R. Butler, 
$6.50; Wm. H. Kelly. $1.50, (cor.); Miss H. N. Haynes, 
$1.50, (cor.); Miss E.M. Patten, $1.50, (cor.); Mra. E. A. 
Johnston, $1.50, (cor.) ; F. Willins, $1.50 (cor.). 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


H. Stilson, .68; Sarah Miles, 50; Miss E. Hammond, 
50; Austin George, .50; L. D. Lambert, 35; Howell Read, 
85; Miss Bandusia Wakefield, 35; G. W. Stratton, 
.385 ; Isaac Hyde, .50; Fanny D. Priestly, 05; J.G. Train, 
.35; Mrs. D. W. Morehouse, .50; Mrs. A. E. Sherman, 
.35; Chas. Spaeth, .35; J. 0. Ludden, .35, (cor.); Wm. 
H. Kelly, ..35, (cor.); Mrs. H. N. Haynes, .35, (cor.); F. 
Willins. .35, (cor.). ° 


WaNTED.—Missing copies of Unrry for June Ist, 1881. 
/We need twenty-five copies or more, of this issue, to 
complete our files for last year’s bound volume. Will our 
subscribers plone return to us such numbers as they 
can spare of this issue, and oblige the publishers, for 
which we will make adequate compensation. CoLr- 
GROVE Boox Co,, 40 Madison street, Unrry Department, 
Chicago, Il. : 
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J. Lu. Jongs, Editor, 

F. L. Rosgrts, Assistant Editor. 
W. C. GANNETT, 
J.C. LEARNED, 
C. W. Wenoprs. 


TERMS: 


H. M. Simmons, 
F. L. Hosmer, 
J.T. SunpERLAND. 


8 PP OTT UT 5 ae aw. 


One copy, per year 


; scevececccedeccecesee 1.50 
Single Copies .......... 
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PUBLISHED SEMI- MONTHLY “Ae IB 
BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Curcago, Inu. 


Dr. J. W. WASSALL, 


DENTIST 
108 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—or—- 

BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 
MBS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS. 


has been received by the CoLearovz Boox Co. Those wishing copies 
please send their orders, at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Poecccevevcccce seveccvce 


ROOM 3a. 
Take Elevator. 
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WALNUT 08 
Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 2% inches. = 
By the addition of the very latest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a new fac- 
built after lon; 


pn ple in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manufactory is open 


lling expenses if you purchase. Come anyway. You are welcome. A free coach with polite attendants, meets 
r stil ET: 


various doors of the 
ities.  €9-To prove the truth o' 


visitors alwa: Five Dollars allowed for your trave 
) ys. ve rs (85) y 


eg cet 
or call upon DA 
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BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Price, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a@ 
complete musical outfit) ONLY e 


The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes notice, (now shipping 
over 50a day, demand increasing.) Working nights by Edison’s Electric Light to 
fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances may be made by Bank Draft, 
Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter,.or by Express Prepaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction, 
kindly return it at my expense and [ will promptly refund ‘you the $90 with in- 
terest. Nothing can be falrer. My object in place this organ at $90, isto have 
it introduced into every home in this country. Every one sold is sure to sellanother, 
Often 50 gales can be traced from the firstone introduced. All that is asked of 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fair trial, kindly bring friends to see it 
and hear its musical effects, having no agents, no warerooms in large cities (sellin, 
direct only), I rely solely on the merits of the Beethoven to speak for itself ani 
kind words from satisfle purchasers, Which I am proud to say are many, 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 
eight, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the cut shows, 
he most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly polished, 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebonized case 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, now very 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When ordering, specify 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as beautiful 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary music—as 
by other builders—was put in them. Read the following description of 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more than liberal offer 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not cqual this Beautiful Organ 
for anything like the money asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Keeds,. 

It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: (1) 
Manual Sub-Baas, 16 feet tone; (2) Diapason, 8 feet _tonc; (8) Dulclana, 
8 feet tone; (4) Cello, 8 feet tone; (6) French Horn, 8 feet tone; (6) Sax- 
aphone, 8 feet tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone; (8) Viola Dolce, 4feet 
tones (9) Violina, 4 feet tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone; also, Coupler Har- 
monique, Harp Moline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other 
grand accessory effects, 


27 STOPS! (°vrnierca tsnl” 
i PRACTICAL USE. 

There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are used 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies. If used as directed 
every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don’t be deceived by misrepre- 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations on 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combined, and tho 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and can 
beused by no other manufacturer. 


lean SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 

1 i} (1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, (6) Saxa- 

| Ki hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, ® Yiola Dolce, (10) Grand Expressione, (11) 

| french Horn, (2) Harp Moline (is) ox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Dulciana, (16) 

J Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Coupler 

Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (aLezend Organ Knee Stop, gt Kight Knee 

Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, (27)Left Duplex Damper, 
TH On September 1 


h, 1881, my Factory was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, nothing but ashes remaining where 

was one of the largest factories of the kind in the world, 
L T Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted out 
R E-B the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid of vast 
capital, perfect knowledge of what was wanted, and kind words of cheer from 
thousands, | was enabled in 120 days to put On steam and start more machinery, in 
a rand better equipped Factory than ever on the same ground, ‘The present 
establishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a larger num- 
ber ot patter dperuments daily ae ever before, This achievement Is unsur- 

assed in the history of enterprise, 

ms Iam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price $90) at the rate of over 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of S20 


EDISON’S HLECTRIC LIGHTS, - 


DESIRED. the only Organ and Piano Factory in the world that uses it, Iean fill all orders 


romptly for this style as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over 
00 wood-working machines in their construction. 


rience of the wants todo work well and economical, and the addition of private swite and railroad 
to build better instrumenta for less money than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages of 


1, order a B OVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and ] know 


1 do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, you will be dougg 


NIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


ee N 
* GREAT™*: 
: Ss 


Is the OLDEST | BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST - stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk oa ! 
PR| R N C | PA L o> LI N E EQUIPPED | and hence the West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest Ili 
\LEADING RAILWAY connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and @ 


And all 
points in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missourt, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico, Arizona, Mois 
tana and Texas. 


<> Ex a Cc} A Cc oO DENVER, LEADVILLE. | that penetrates the Continent from the Missour! Rif 
| to the Pacific Slope. The 


Universal- 
ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 
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ACKINNON PEN, orFLUID-PENCIL 


&@~ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most ular 
Pen. made, — made. Send for circular. WACKINN ON PEN Co., 192 Broadway, N. Xv or 93 Madison St., Chicago, fit’. 


~The Meadville Theological School PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main | FOR{ YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, MASS. 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for Open September 14. For Circulars: apply to 

the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, Rkv. J.C. PARSONS, Principal, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 


are very moderate. a full particulars, apy to THE NEW RELIGION rey ae er 


ev. A. A. LIVERMORE resident, Contains the latest word in Religion and Philosophy. Ad- 
Meadville, Penn. arese HE HE NEW RELIGION, Norway, 


pa 


The Soar & North- Western Ry 


OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! EasTerNn, NorTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and 
It is the short and best route between Chicago and all EasTenn Lines, which terminate there, with Kansas 
Hinot Points Dp iota. Ww ‘ Ciry, LEAVENWORTH, ATOHISON, Council BLUM 
Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming a 0 , the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from whit 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah “i. NAHM O° 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for | 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 


: SHORTEST, QUICKEST and 
BEST line to St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Topeka, Dent- 
son, Dallas, Gal- 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


- ; SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, : me 
eapolinand Saul G44, pDEADWOOD, Sioux eiry. | Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail 


being the Great Potnls in the Territories and the West. Also 


Through Car for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
Line 7@n, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
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NOTES. 


The Alliance suggests one very practical way of cir- 
cumventing the saloons, by increasing home attractions 
and multiplying home amusements. It says: 

“ Half of the respectable young men of this city, who visit saloons 
for amusement, have been driven there by the dearth of amusement 
at home.” 

Our next issue will be our annual Western Unitarian 
Conference number, in which will be found a full account 
of the Cleveland meetings, in consequence of which we 
ask our readers to be prepared for a somewhat tardy 
issue of the same. We hope the added interest of the 
issue will justify it. 


We hope the delegates to the Western Conference and 
the attendant meetings at Cleveland, will bear in mind 
that their duty is not fully done until they have given 
the Societies they represent as full and as graphic account 
of the meetings they have attended as possible.  Dele- 
gates, keep your pencils sharpened. 


Ex-Chief Justice Agnew, of Pennsylvania, professes 
to believe in our superior civilization based on Bible and 
Christianity, but in the same lecture he pleads for a for- 
cible expulsion of the Mongolians lest we become a 
‘mongrel nation.” That is poor Christianity that. will 


go down before a few “ heathen Chinese.” 


rather to move.” 


We understand that Brother Hanson, of the Star and 
Covenant, intends to rescue the names of the Universalist 
heroes from oblivion by bringing out a volume of biog- 
raphies of the Universalist clergymen. This is well, but 
tis better to let the ‘“‘ dead past bury its dead,” and de- 
vote ourselves to the making of fresh heroes. 


“ Passive agnosticism dwarfs the whole moral nature,” 
says Dr. Pullman; but so does passive anything. How- 
ever bad the noun may be, the adjective is worse. Pas- 
sive Christianity will debilitate any community, while 
we can readily conceive of an active agnosticism pouring 
its energies out on the line of its highest convictions, do- 
ing much towards saving the world. 


For the first time for seven years circumstances were 
too much for the Secretary of the Western Conference, 
and he failed to put in an appearance at the spring meet- 
ing of the “ Illinois Liberal Religious Fraternity,” that 
is in session as we go to press. Moving-day was the last 
“straw that broke the camel’s back.” We believe in 
progress, but heaven will scarcely be desirable if there is 
to be an annual moving-day there. ° 


A recent writer says: ‘ Political economy resolves it- 
self into the inquiry as to how to enable every human 
being to have his daily bread at a reasonable rate.” This 
will not be true until every man can “live by bread 
alone.’’ Until then it is putting the cart before the 
horse. Let there be an adequate supply of spiritual . 
bread provided and the body will be easily fed. “It 
takes a soul to move the body, even into a cleaner sty.” — 


The Index claims that Theodore Parker was the first 
minister in Boston to inaugurate the custom of placing 
flowers upon the pulpit on Sunday. This is very signif- 
icant; if true, the decline of miracle implies the increased 
sanctity of nature. As God fades out of the artificial 
shrines of superstition, he glows the more in the flowers. 
Giod is very near to the heart that can reverently call to 
prayer with the words “ Behold the lilies of the field, 
how they grow!” 


We like a declaration made by the Register, recently: — 
“The Unitarians do not mean to take a stand, but 
Let us keep a-going, brethren, else * 
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we will be left behind. Animals, when they become 
stationary, degenerate rapidly. This was strikingly 
illustrated by a paper which Rev. Rowland Connor read 
before the Michigan Conference the other day. He 
showed how barnacles, ‘sea squirts,” and other animals 
come to their humiliating imbecility by fastening them- 
selves. 


The Index commends the Youth's Companion, 
Harper's Young People, the Wide Awake and S¢t. 
Nicholas as “juvenile papers and magazines which may 
be read by our children without danger of any strong 
orthodox or sectarian bias.” What shall we say of the 
mental virility of children who are allowed to feed inde- 
finitely upon such literary sweetmeats as these? A 
little old-fashioned orthodox brown bread may be better 
for the digestion, after all, than so much ginger-bread 
and sweet cake. 


Brother Gallagher, of New York, may be hasty in his 
conclusion that “ the Americans are fast dying out,” but 
certainly the causes which, to his mind, seem to warrant 
such a conclusion are sufficiently true to startle us. 
Read them and then “take a thought and mend:” 
Ist. Fast eating; 2d. Intemperance; 3d. Gambling, 
in our so-called “ business’ as well as out of it; 4th. 
Boarding houses; 5th. Unholy rivalries and feverish 
ambitions ; 6th. False standards of success. The more 
careful and scientific Dr. Maudsley drops a startling hint 
that seems to corroborate the above, when he says that 
* seventy-five per cent. of the cases of insanity is due to 
the use of alcohol.” 


In Mr. Stedman’s appreciative paper on James Rus- 
sell Lowell, in the May Century, occurs the statement 
that “the ‘ Biglow Papers’ were the first, and are the 
best, metrical presentation of Yankee character in its 
chought, dialect and manners,” with which we agree ; 
but we cannot concur with the next assertion, “ Never 
sprang the flower of art from a more unpromising soil.” 
Art finds fertile soil where human nature abounds, and 
the sterility of New England hills has received a rich 
top dressing of humanity in the sterling stock that 
clothed its nakedness with thrifty homes. 


The paper recently read before the “ Channing Club” 
of this city, by the editor of this paper, and printed in 
this issue, will explain our interest in any Western news- 
paper ventures in the interest of Rational Religion and 
Liberal Thought. We are anxious, as far as possible, to 
secure for historical purpose a complete file of all such 
publications. Any information concerning any papers 
not mentioned in that paper, or files of any deceased 
papers will be thankfully received, and the volumes will 


be suitably bound and. placed among the archives of 
Unity and the Western Unitarian Conference. 


The Christian Register has at last done “the one 
thing needful” to place it at the head of the religious 
family papers of America, viz., the changing of its form 
from the antique and inconvenient folio into the modern 
sixteen-page quarto form. It now is, we think, the most 
wholesome, refined and cultured exponent of the decen- 
cies and the duties of life of all our exchanges. We 
look admiringly up into the face of our venerable brother, 
and wonder if we will be as fair andas good as he is 
when our four years will have given place to his sixty- 
one years. Success to the Register. 


Is not the sermon an over-estimated factor in the life 
of our churches? A correspondent from one of our lib- 
eral picket posts writes: “I had counted much on go- 
ing to Cleveland, but now that it is to be held over Sun- 
day of course I can't go.” Why not? The “of 
course” should have been on the other side. Of course 
it is worth while to vacate the home pulpit one Sunday 
in the year that the preacher may give and receive at 
the general council. The work and the worker will 
have more point for the rest of the year for such a sus- 
pension. The sermon, as a means to noble activity, is 
very valuable; as the end of all church life, it becomes 
petty, and no excellence can save it from its debilitating 
influence. 


It has been known by a few, though not yet published, 
that J. H. Wade, Esq., of Cleveland, O., has made a 
magnificent offer of increased endowment, on condition 
of the removal of the Theological School, now at Mead- 


ville, to Cleveland. For some time the offer has been 


under consideration, but the recent action of the local 
Trustees at Meadville was adverse to taking any steps 
towards a removal of the school. The correspondence 
bearing upon the matter is soon to be published, and we 
hope the plan will receive thorough discussion at the 
Cleveland meeting, than which no more important possi- 
bility has presented itself to the Unitarian denomination 
for the last fifty years, and is not likely to occur for the 
next fifty years. It is of great interest to all who are 
interested in more thorough training for the work of our 
liberal ministry throughout the West. 


The call of Rev. Brooke Herford to the pulpit of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, and the acceptance of 
the same by him, adds one more honorable name to the 
somewhat long list of ministers which Western Unitarian- 
ism has contributed to the life of the “ Eastern Church.” 
Within the last few years, Messrs. Shippen, Staples, 
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Savage, Cooke, Harrison, Ames, Heywood, Pardee, 
Stebbins, Parrot, Rowen, Collyer, Herford, and others 
that do not occur to the memory at the present moment, 
were beckoned eastward from harder fields of labor to 
those abounding in more honors and dollars. This last 
affliction is as complimentary to Mr. Herford as it is de- 
pressing to the Church of the Messiah of Chicago, where 
he has labored so successfully for nearly seven years, and to 
the Western Conference, in whose welfare he has taken 
such vital and serviceable interest. The Unitarian Church 
of America has nothing more honorable to offer to a minis- 
ter than the pulpit of Channing, Gannett, and J. F. W. 
Ware, and that it has given to Mr. Herford. We will 
not begrudge him this well-won distinction. The minis- 
try, like other callings, should be allowed all the inspira- 
tion that comes from merited promotion. We extend 
our congratulations to Mr. Herford, and will do what we 
can to prepare other recruits for our Kastern Mission fields.. 


RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY. 
IV. 


“To unite divided parties it is best to proceed from the point 
wherein they agree.” — Fichie. 


“Cannot this subject (religion) be taken out of the hands of the |, 


tainisters 7’"—(Channing to Dewey. 

An assemblage of churches ought to be as broad and 
inclusive in its spirit and have as broad a basis of union 
as any individual church which is represented in it. 
This raises the question, ‘‘ What is the object of the 
Charch,” or “ What is the Church ?” 

Our answers will vary, influenced by difference of 
education or by our knowledge of what the Church has 
done or failed to do. With some the emphasis has been 
laid upon doctrines—upon intellectual agreement or cul- 
ture. Thus Dr. John Tulloch says that “the true idea 
of the Church is that it is continually in search of a 
higher theology.” Others take a more sentimental 
view and hold that the object of the Church is to edu- 
cate men in right feelings. Theodore Parker said, “ It 
is a union for the puspose of cultivating love to God and 
man.” Still others lay the chief stress upon action. 
Ruskin declared that “the true Church is that which 
takes a man by the hand helpfully.” 

Among ourselves we shall certainly agree that 
churches are organized for religious purposes ; that the 
object of the Church is religion. Whether the terms in 
which we define it seem to lay the chief emphasis upon 
freedom, or fellowship, or character, it is freedom, fellow- 
ship and character in religion. This is the royal and 
imelusive term which recognizes man’s threefold nature 
and demands its best exercise and expression in thought, 
sentiment and deed. 


All agree that the Church is to do something. What- 
ever else it is, it is a working organization. It appeals, 
doubtless, to all sorts of people, but, to be efficient, one 
of its greatest needs is practical men. Not only for its 
own sake, but for the sake of those who have little fond- 
ness for obscure, or highly-wrought, or hackneyed sym- 
bolism, it must plant itself on a practical basis. It must 
state its object in the most direct vital terms. I have 
given several definitions of the Church and intimated 
that the word religion is not very well fixed in its 
meaning. Its different phases accepted by different 
minds sometimes lead to the conviction that even under 
that regal word, which comprehends all that is real and 
human in life, there is no reconciliation. Butin what 
language can we so define religion that we shall all under- 
stand it, and so agree about it? Religion may be stated 
or defined : (1) In terms of philosophy; (2) In terms 
of theology ; or, (3) In terms of ethics. 

I. Take the Hegelean, or transcendental, idea, vari- 
ously expressed, where religion involves the relation of 
finite to Infinite. Religion is “consciousness of uni- 
versal relation,” says Wasson ; “ Relation of the tempo- 
ral to the absolute,” says Rosencrans; ‘Apprehension 
of the Infinite,” says Max Muller; “Man's relation to 
the idea of the universe,” says Strauss; “ Attraction of 
mind as finite to mind as infinite,” says Samuel John- 
son. Very likely we shall accept this language as a 
vehicle to us of the highest truth. But it springs from 
profound speculations upon the nature of the ego, and 
its subjective character makes it wholly out of place in 
the constitution of a religious organization for popular 
use, having practical ends in view. The intellectual re- 
finement and theoretical tendency implied in such a col- 
location of terms unfits them for general adoption. Peo- 
ple of good sense do not ordinarily speak in philosophical 
phrase of their experience or duties, about their beliefs or 
hopes. Very few are interested in or influenced by re- 
ligion when clothed in such dialect. John Bright, I 
believe, once said, ironically, that “the lower classes 
care as little for theories of religion as the upper classes 
do for the practice of it.” 

II. Consider religion as defined by those figurative 
and mystical phrases found in theology. Following the 
Platonic maxim, it is “the imitation of God.” “It is 
the life of God in the soul of man,” says Scougal; 
“Union of the soul with God,” says Bunsen; “ Think- 
ing and acting under the direct assurance of God,” 
says Ewald; “The last sublimity of personal affec- 
tion and living communion with an infinitely Wise, 
and Good, and Holy,” says Martineau. The chief 
end and duty of man (which must have meant 
religion), according to the Westminster catechism, 
was “to glorify God and enjoy him forever.” Those 
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who identify religion with Christianity use many 
other phrases, frequently drawn from the Bible, which 
are always associated with such doctrines as they deem 
essential to the Christian scheme of faith. But while 
such language has a far wider acceptance than that of 
philosophy, it is, if possible, even less suited now to help 
men to an understanding and union in the organization 
and fellowship of the Churches. The jugglery of exe- 
gesis has filled the shifting metaphors of the Scriptures 
with falsehood and uncertainty. Many figures of speech 
once common and still glowing with the splendor of ori- 
ental and poetic license, seem no longer the material in 
which to express the moods or out of which to construct 
the purposes of our prosaic life. 

III. Religion exists, though its forms change or dis- 
solve. Things abide when phrases are discredited or 
grow obsolete. When Dante (according to Lowell) 
makes religion the saving of the soul and Chaucer makes 
it the conduct of life, both may mean the same thing— 
one may be prose and the other poetry ; but in our day, 
if either phrase is to be taken to express the object of 
the Church, or to be embodied in the basis of fellowship, 
there is no question as to which the business sense of 
men will elect. Kant affirmed that religion is doing our 
duty with a supreme emphasis. Mr. Mill calls it a 
struggle towards an ideal. ‘“ Be good, my boy;” this, 
said Rabbi Hillel, is the quintessence of all religion. It 
is “tenderness toward all creatures,” as defined by the 
Hitopadesa. This suggests Charles Summers’ declara- 
tion: “Certainly I do feel an affection for everything 
God has created and this feeling is my religion.” “It 
is the heart’s response to the claims of beauty, duty, 
honor, man,” said Dr. Hedge. It is “ morality touched 
by emotion,” said Matthew Arnold; “ Religion is to 
help ourselves and one another,’’ said James Parton ; 
“Tt is the art of being and of doing good,” said Dr. 
Jobn Caird. 

At present many people are distressed at the immi- 
nent danger which everywhere seems to threaten the 
ideas, for example, of God and immortality. Still others 
are discouraged and nearly worn-out with their frantic 
and fruitless efforts to defend them. The trouble is the 
current doctrines have no foundation in ethics; they 
have lost their connection with morality; and so we are 
forced, however regretfully, to admit that many seem to 
get along very comfortably and live just as good lives 
without them. State the principles of conduct without 
regard to the old personism of theology, aud upon these 
foundations will rise an idea of God and immortality, 
self-evidencing, without which reason would feel muti- 
lated and no life consider itself complete. 

By setting forth the essence and obligations of reli- 
gion in ethical or secular terms, we but adopt a mode of 
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expression much employed by Jesus. Wherever, in any 
age, the sphere of duty has enlarged, and men have felt 
their relationship of obligation extending to men beyond 
their own family, or stock, or tribe, beyond their own 
nationality or race, to men of other conditions, speech, 
or creeds—finally, to those who were said to have no 
faith, no reputation, no virtue and no right—-just so far 
has it been expedient, and even necessary, to speak in the 
plain words of secular language, in phrases freighted 
with a sympathy not provincial, or churchly, or limited, 
but broad as humanity. The only definition of the word 
religion in the New Testament takes a practical form ; 
it is “to visit the fatherless, and the widows in their 
affliction, and “keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” Elsewhere we are told that the whole law, 
human and divine, is fulfilled in the keeping of one 
command: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
There was no doubt in the apostle’s mind that if any 
man loved his neighbor he loved God also; for what 
was it but the image of God.in man that created this 
indestructible sympathy, before which each beholder 
stood in attitude of reverent homage, or hastened to per- 
form some self-sacrificing act? As the author of Ecce 
Spiritus says, “ Man’s love to God must ever be man’s 
love to man.” ; J.C. L. 


TRACTS,—NOTWITHSTANDING. 


“Yes, with the heels towards the door,” said the man 
of the house to the solemn-visaged colporteur who asked, 
“ May I leave some of my tracts here.” The anecdote 
is somewhat musty, but it serves to illustrate a wide- 
spread feeling in regard to the religious tract. Nor is 
this feeling to be wondered at when we consider the 
character of so much of this sort of literature. The 
average tract is apt to be dull and uninteresting, even 
when it escapes the worse faults of being a travesty of 
rational belief, and of appealing in coarse and repulsive 
ways to religious sensibility. A good voice and pleasing 
manner can float a deal of commonplace in a spoken ser- 
mon or discourse, but the printed word has no such helps 
for its dullness, if dull it be, and stands little chance of 
getting read. How many thousands of such are yearly 
thrown off from the denominational presses, only to find 
their deserved goal in some waste-basket at last! Yet 
there is much advantage in the printed tract, and it is 
the abuse of it, and not its wise use, that has brought it 
into disparagement. Really good thought ia this form 
is read; and it is read where the living voice cannot 
reach. We need only to better the qualityto make the 
tract a very valuable help to all our pulpits in their work 


of educating the popular thought, and extending the 
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sway of more rational views in religion. As an experi- 
ment in this direction, the writer's own experience may 
be of interest and possible service to others. Some 
months ago he placed a table near the vestibule of his 
church, upon which were laid; each Sunday morning, 
copies of some new tract. If these were not all taken, 
those remaining were removed during the week, and 
copies of a fresh tract covered the table on the following 
Sunday. This gives a new interest to the table each | 
week. Oftentimes copies of the earlier ones are desired, 
and, after an interval, these can take their turn again. 
Upon the table, and fastened to it, is a locked contribu- 
tion-box, whose contents are specially devoted to this 
pamphlet-mission. All printed matter upon the table is 
for free distribution ; but persons wishing to help this 
form of work have the opportunity of dropping in their 
mites. In this way, already several hundred sermons and 
discourses have been self-distributed, so to speak, and 
many of them have been sent by mail to long distances ; 
while the pennies and dimes have grown to dollars, mak- 
ing a little fund for some special printing when desir- 
able. The writer has found the following tracts espe- 
cially good, and they,can be had as a free gift, on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the A. U. A., 7 Tremont Place, 
Boston : ‘‘ Has Unitarianiam done its Work?” and “ Why | 
I am a Unitarian,” both by Rev. Jas. Freeman Clarke ; 
“The Rising Star of the Liberal Faith” and “The 
Word of God,” both by Rev. Wm. P. Tilden; “ Two} 
Stories of the King,” by Rev. Charles F. Dole. But. 
much of the best possible material for such use is to be | 
had in the discourses and lectures occasionally published 

by our ministers, and now mostly limited to home use. | 
Such, for example, is Mr. Learned’s lecture of three | 
years ago upon “ Unitarianism: its History and its 
Principles,” several copies of which the writer was able 
fo procure from the author by a mutually acceptable | 
exchange. In like manner the writer secured an excel- | 
lent discourse upon Jesus, from Mr. Crooker, and gave it 
circulation in one more community. Many discourses 
are published among us during the year. Why cannot 
we make some arrangement for exchange, and thereby 
cheaply supply our mission-pamphlet-tables in all our: 
churches, since the multiplication of copies is done at so 
little cost when once the type is set? In this way we 
might have some of the best tracts, and best adapted to 
our Western fellowship and constituency. The sugges- 

tion is worth thinking of, and is commended to the min- 
isters who read UNITY. F. L. H. 


To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of which 
the rewards are distant, and which is animated only b 
Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of the min 
unless it be invigorated and reimpressed by external 
ordinances, by stated calls to worship, and the salutary | 

nfluence of example.—S. Johnson. 


Gontribufed Wrficles. 


PATIENCE. 


J. V. B. 


We all are weak and all are strong: 
Patience righteth every wrong. 

All good things the will must task, 
All achievement patience ask. 

Chiefly with each other’s weakness 
Need we patience, love and meekness, 
Who taketh ill another’s ill, 

Beareth two loads up the hill. 


LIFE AND TRUST. 


F. M. C. 


* The tender plant, first looking up, 


Is scarce a promise sent— . 

The opening bud, in springtime warm, 
Is beauty with content ; 

The half-blown rose, in sweet repose, 
A message, half concealed ; 

The perfect flower in Nature’s bower, 
A purpose, full revealed. 


The early joys that spring from toys, 
All end with infant play; 

The happy dreams of childhood, seem 
So like the new-born day ; 

The first ideal, is more than real, 
To young aspiring minds: 

The man mature, will search for more, 
Then, lose what’er he finds— 


’? Tis some strange law, we know not why; 
For us, it must be best: 

The things we crave, soon lose their charm, 
When once they are possessed. 


We dimly see; 
And little know; 
Yet, fain would solve the purpose here 
Of mystery— 
In fellowship and freedom dear, 
In sacred bonds 
Of unity, 

As children, we come: 
Father of light and life and love; 
In reverence true, we look above, 

And humbly trust in Thee: 

Our Hope—our all. 


Zanesville, O. 


How fading are the joys we dote upon! 
Like apparitions seen and gone; 
But those which soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong; 
Like angels’ visits, short and bright, 
Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. 
—Jno, Norris. 
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THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


IX. 
THE ARTIST’S CONSCIENCE. 


8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Has the pursuit of the artist, dealing so entirely with 
the ideal, and having for its mission the elevation of the 
race, has this pursuit a conscience suggested by peculiar 
temptations of its own? Most assuredly there is the 
artistic conscience which is developed by resisting evils, 
especially its own, the most subtle and insinuating in 
character. Its existence has long been acknowledged, 
as every one knows, by the usage of the word conscien- 
tious as applied to specific phases of art practice and 
result. Certain axiomatic truths are accepted as essen- 
tial to the just development of high art or the growth of 
the genuine artist. It is by violating allegiance to these 
canons that the artist lowers his conscience, and with it 

The first and most important of these truths is, that 
the artist should be true to himself. It is here that he 
meets with the most trying test of the faith that is in 
him. The more original the mind of the artist the 
greater will be the struggle between the world and his 
conscience. He adopts the pursuit of art because he 
feels that there are certain truths which he yearns to 
express in artistic form, rather than because he would 
make it a means of livelihood. But, probably, others 
have not yet seen those truths as he has seen them, and 
until he has succeeded in winning assent to and hearty 
acceptance of his utterance, he must pass through the 
valley of humiliation. Conscious of merit, he must, 
with silent, martyr-like heroism, be content to be 
ignored or misunderstood, and with starvation staring 
him in the face must yet cling to the inspiration which 
first led him into the expression of art truths. By lay- 
ing aside his convictions and consenting to follow con- 
ventional methods, or select subjects and methods 
already popular, he might readily earn repute and 
wealth. It is not uncommon for the struggling artist to 
have at such a time a sincere but mistaken friend, who 
suggests to him that he can at any time win fortune to 
his side if he will but yield up his precious individuality 
and convictions, and, descending from his lofty aspira- 
tions and abandoning the pure ideal he has been pursuing, 
make his art a mere money-making transaction. Toa 
true spirit such a suggestion is not unlike the temptation 
which comes to a poverty-stricken woman that she 
should exchange her struggling virtue for gold. Some, 
like J. F. Millet, struggle a lifetime with scant reward 
beyond what their conscience gives to them ; others, like 
Carot, eventually wrest recognition and honor during 
their lifetime. But whatever the personal result to the 
apostle of art himself, there is nothing more true than 
that the artist who ceases to be true to himself at once 
becomes a cypher in the promotion of art that is worthy 
toendure. The good, the true, and the beautiful are 
revealed to the world only by those artists who consci- 
entiously follow the light revealed to them. 

Another important test of the artist conscience is en- 
countered when he declines to impose on the ignorance of 
the public through indolence or for gain. The limitations 


of his art may require the sacrifice of many details in a 
painting or sculpture for the sake of justly conveying 
the ideal the artist sought to express. But what details 
are given should not be deliberately falsified through in- 
dolence, or because the public will not know the differ- 
ence. It is not uncommon to hear an artist say: “Oh, 
what's the odds ? Who'll know it is not right?” Aside 
from the dishonesty of such a method, it is as absurd as 
for a clergyman to be slack in his style or thought be- 
cause few of his audience are able to detect the differ- 
ence. The artist’s conscience should always lead him to 
do his best, whatever the circumstances. When he has 
done his best he is still many leagues behind Nature, he 
is still far short of adequately expressing his ideal. 

The artist’s conscience is once more brought into 
practice when he considers the quality of the material 
means for expressing his art. It may seem a venal error 
to deliberately employ inferior and more perishable pig- 
ments or canvases because they are cheaper; and yet 
one can hardly agree with the artist who said to the 
writer, ‘I don’t care if the picture fades the day after 
it passes out of my hands, if only it’s sold.” t us 
hope this is not a common sentiment with artists. The 
artist’s conscience is brought into action again when he 
is required to consider the rights and merits of his con- 
temporary artists or fellow workers in the craft. Here 
we find one of the hardest tests which the artist’s con- 
science encounters, for jealousy is a passion that is ex- 
ceedingly subtle and exceedingly difficult to resist, and 
it colors our judgment of others far more than we im- 
agine. The successful artist often has it in his power to 
retard the recognition of the struggling ability of another 
artist by inuendoes or direct and sweeping condemnation 
which, on account of his established reputation, carries 
much weight with those who desire information on the 
subject. In many cases, undoubtedly, artists decry each 
other’s methods and results from sheer inability to ap- 
preciate more than one style, their own or their master’s. 
But, unfortunately, there are far too many cases when, if 
the artist would candidly analyze the prompting of his 
conscience, he would have to confess that he is not 
disingenuous, but is really seeking to undermine the 
success of another and perhaps better artist, in that way 
retarding the progress of that very art to which he has 
consecrated his life. 

The artist's conscience is put to yet another test, happily 
more rare in this country than in France, although with 
the increasing practice of art it is liable to become more 
prominent in American art. This test is when his con- 
science forbids him to offer any work for public inspec- 
tion which would tend to lower the moral tone of the 
community. Some artists or schools claim that the art 
of a work dominates over the thought, and that the 
character of the subject has nothing to do with the style 
and talent exhibited in the expression of the beauty. Very 
few artists, however, sincerely believe this without quali- 
fication. At any rate, there cannot be a moment's hesita- 
tion in stating that no artist should exhibit works of a cor- 
rupting character, and his conscience should watch over 
and prevent the debasing influence of a talent that is 
intended to elevate rather than lower society, of which 
he should never forget that he is a member. He cannot, 
if he would, escape the responsibility laid upon him at 
his birth. 
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Tn proportion as the artist takes a lofty estimate of art will 
his conscience therefore be keen, making his pursuit, ac- 
cording to his fidelity and genius, a factor for good. To the 
true artist his art is akin toacult. He is inspired with a 
profound reverence for the ideal, and self-reproach op- 
presses his heart whenever he yields to the difficulties or 
temptations which seek to turn him from the high prin- 
ciples he avows. Few are able in the struggle of life 
always to maintain a clear art conscience, but only those 
who earnestly endeavor to follow their convictions are 
entitled to the renown or the influence awarded to the 
saccesaful in art. 


Let us not forget that all our church-going is now vol- 
untary; all our church-building and support of the 
ministry absolutely free from compulsion, and we may 
then realize how much more valuable and significant our 
modern and American faith in the external institutions 
of Christianity is than any Bets or civility enforced or 
tithed support the church has elsewhere received. Noth- 
ing could long sustain the external institutions of relig- 
ion in a country like ours aftera general and growing 
conviction of their merits had departed. True, there is 
achange in the emphasis laid upon those merits. The 
churches no longer are resorted to as having a divine 
authority to open and shut the gates of mercy, and they 
will leas and less be sought in that spirit. But as seats of 
moral and spiritual culture—as bonds of brotherhood, as 
places of public worship, as shrines of the memory and 
spirit of Jesus—as centers of Christian light and life, 
they will be more and more sustained, the more truly 
they are left to depend on their merits, their necessity, 
their usefulness in the eye of a true civilization and a 
true humanity. H. W. Bellows. 


In the press of our life it is difficult to be calm. The 
voices of the Present say, “Come!” But the voices of 
the Past say, “ Wait !’—. fellow. 


Gonferences. 


OUR INTEREST IN THE BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
BUSINESS. 


JENKINS LL. JONES. 


A Paper read before the Channing Club of Chicago, March 23, 1882. 
Published by request of the Club. 


Gentlemen of the Channing Club: 

I want to give you a bit of history that is unwritten, 
and will always remain so, in the main, in which I be- 
lieve you will be interested, namely, the attempt of 
Western Unitarianism to propagate itself by the printed 


As far as I can learn, the first Unitarian paper in the 
West was established, edited and published by Harm 
Jan Huidekoper, the founder of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School. This publication was begun in January, | 
1831, and continued to appear monthly for two years. 
It was called the Unitarian Essayist, containing soine- 
times twelve, sometimes twenty-four pages. It wasa small 
12mo, devoted almost wholly to the discussion of the 
controversial subjects with which the early Unitarian 
movement concerned itself, and it was apparently writ- 
ten entirely by the editor and publisher. It appeared 
when the courtly Hollander was all aglow with mission- 
ary real for what was then, to him, a new-found faith. 
The name, size, duration and circulation of this paper 
are almost forgotten. But it isasignificant fact that out 
of this little paper sprang the Unitarian Meadville, with 
its wide book-distributing agency, known as the Brookes 


Fund, which has for many years been sending out its 


libraries of Unitarian literature to Western ministers, 
consisting of ten or twelve selected volumes each, and 
the Theological School with its alumni of perhaps 125 
living ministers. The next attempt at a Western organ 
was by James Freeman Clarke, a young Unitarian min- 
ister, settled at Louisville, Ky., who, in 1846, started The 
Western Messenger, a monthly paper, which he continued 
until he went to his larger work in Boston. That Mes- 
senger did its work not only for the West, but for the 
editor, making his heart very tender towards all those 
who have tried humbly to follow in his footsteps. Re- 
cently, in sending his annual compliments of a $10.00 
bill to the latest successor of The Messenyer—the Uniry— 
he wrote, “I send it in remembrance of the time when 
Iwasa Western Unitarian editor, publisher, proof-reader, 
mailing clerk and errand boy all in one. know how 
welcome a $10.00 bill was to me in those days.”* 

We next come upon the Christian Repository, an 8vo 
magazine of sixty pages, published at Meadville, Pa., 
and edited by the professors of the newly organized 
Theological School, with Dr. R. P. Stebbins as editor-in- 
chief, the Prospectus for which was issued January 6, 
1852. In this Prospectus it is announced that this 
monthly is to be started because “the Unitarians of the 
West especially need some publication that shall be is- 
sued in the West and partake of a Liberal spirit.” The 
first number appeared in July of the same year; the in- 
terval of six months having elapsed in order to “ secure 
press, type and receive subscribers.” The last item in 
this first number invokes a blessing on the benefactors 
that generously have furnished them with press and 
furniture that enable them to begin their work. Who 
these benefactors were is not stated. In the first 
issue the editors promise “to abandon the undertaking 
a8 s00N as Our opinions are shown to be false,” but we 
suspect that they did not wait for that. We follow this 
Repository into ita second year, and then lose sight of it, 
and suspect that, like many of its successors, it died from 
too much excellence. The names of Dr. Hosmer, A.A. 


Livermore, and A. H. Conant, the “Man in Earnest,” 


from Geneva, Ill.,and Austin Craig, appeared among the 
editorial contributors, 


*The oho w oe nar Slte letter from Dr. Clarke has been received 
since this article has been put into type. It is its own explanation: 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., April 24, 1882. 

Deak Siz: The Western Messenger began June, 1835. That is the 
date of the first number. The first article in the Index has“ W. D. 
GQ.” for its signature, and was written by William D. Gallagher, a well- 
known Western poet, whom I saw a few weeks ago in eningans 
the first time I had met him for some forty years. Eph. Peabody 
was chief editor. He had for associates, in Cincinnati, James H. 
Perkins, Uriah Tracy Howe, W. D. Gallagher, I. I. Shreve and others. 
He was also assisted by W. G. Eliot, of St. Louis, and by myself, then 
at Louisville. James H. Perkins wrote sixteen articles in Vol. I., W. 
G. Eliot six, I wrote twenty-seven, and others were written by Mar- 
garet Fuller, Sam. Osgood, Albert Patterson, C. P. Crouch, H. J. Hui- 

ekoper and others. 

Eph. Peabody's health gave way before the end of the year, and 
the Messenger was moved to Louisville and editud and published by 
myself from June, 1836, to May, 1810, when 1 left Louisville. It then 
returned to Cincinnati, and was edited by Wm. Henry Channing for 
one year longer, when it ceased with the end of the 8th volume, in 
May, 1841. It was a monthly, in 8vo form, and contained usually 
from 70 to 80 PP. 

While I conducted it, I had not only to edit it, and write many of 
the articles, but also to publish it. I was obliged to make all arrange- 
ments to have it printed in the most economical way, and even im- 
ported the paper from Boston riu New Orleans to save expense; but 
also I sometimes took trips into the country to increase the number 
of subscribers. Instead of being paid for this work, I had to meet 
the deficiencies out of my own purse. Nevertheless, there was much 
pleasure in it. We were young, free to write as we pleased, in a land 
where there were no conventionalities. We were assisted by good 
writers. We translated many things from the German which had 
not been seen before in English. Sume of Schiller, Gwthe, De Wette, 
forexample. Dr. Channing sent me an original article, his letter on 
the Catholics. Ralph Waldo Emerson gave me four poeins, before 
unpublished, viz.: ‘Each and All;” “Good bye, Proud World ;” 
“The Rhodora;” ‘The Humble Bee.” These were the first of his 
poems ever published, and they were first printed in the Western 
Messenger. Margaret Fuller sent me several articles; so did Dr. 
Lieber. 

Had I time I could tell you many more facts about our magazine. 
I ought not to forget, however, that one of John Keats’ eens, and 
two of his letters, before unpublished, were given to me by my dear 
friend George Keats, his brother, for publication in the Messenger. 

vour truly, JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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After the death of the Christian Repository we pass 
through a period of about seventeen years, in which, as 
far as my present knowledge goes, there was no attempt 
at publishing the Unitarian word in the West by means 
of a paper.* 

In 1872 a Wisconsin missionary was reckless enough 
to undertake the publication of a four-page leaflet, 
monthly, which he called The Sunday School. The aim 
was to furnish a connected series of Sunday School les- 
son skeletons on the one topic plan, with a little corner 
reserved in each issue, if possible, for general hints. 
This venture was undertaken by one but little over a 
year out of the Theological School, who had an assured 
income of about $700 a year. He was living with wife 
and baby in a suite of attic rooms in Janesville, Wis., 
which rooms now also became sanctum, publishing office 
and Western depository of Unitarian Sunday School lit- 
erature. It was the first attempt ever made in 
America to furnish systematic lesson helps of this 
kind to Unitarian Sunday Schools, and at the end 
of the first year the Sunday School was used in upwards 
of sixty Sunday Schools, reaching from California to 
Maine, a larger number of subscribers coming from Mas- 
sachusetta than from any other State. This publication 
was continued for three years, and reached a circulation 
of 1,500 subscribers. The editor ventured from the outset 
on an edition of 2,000, for which he was not infrequently 
much laughed at; but many of the courses have been 
reprinted several times, and most of the series has 
long been exhausted. Its place was demonstrated to be 
of so much importance that the Boston S. 8. Society, with 
nor means and better facilities, took up the same 
work. 

On the 30th of September, 1874, Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, 
another Wisconsin missionary, preaching at Sharon, a 
little railway station, on a salary of perhaps $500 a year, 
started the publication of The Liberal Worker. It was 
unheralded by prospectus or previous announcement. 
It was a little four-page five column sheet, published 
once a fortnight, for $1 a year. The paper was neces- 
sarily plain, and the printing poor ;—yet, in spite of 

redictions to the contrary, it made friends, and stead- 
ily worked its way upward, improving its appear- 
ance, enlereing ite proportions, till, at the end of about 
two years, it had a paying list of about 800, when 
the editor was called to a larger field in another State, 
and his list was turned over to Mrs. M. V. Dudley, 
the wife of the Rev. J. L. Dudley, of Milwaukee, who 
about that time started a weekly known as the Spectro- 
scope, Which was only partly committed to Unitarianism. 
Its publication was suspended when Mr. Dudley was 
called to the pastorate of the Twenty-Eighth Congrega- 
tional Society of Boston. 

For the next year or two the only attempt to reach 
the Western Unitarian Constituency by a paper was the 
publications of parish organs, by the Rev. E. P. Powell, 
of the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago, and Rev. John 
Snyder, of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. These 
papers, although primarily intended for parish uses, 
were more or less widely circulated in our Western 
field, particularly among the ministers. 

About the beginning of 1878, Messrs. Gannett, of St. Paul; 
Collyer, of Chicago; Wendte, of Cincinnati; Learned, 
of St. Louis, and Jones, of Janesville, began to agitate 
the possibility of publishing a little fortnightly, to be 
known as the Pamphlet Mission, to serve as a go-between 
the scattered Liberals throughout the West. On the lst of 
March, 1878, the tirst number appeared, with the names 
of Mr. Sunderland and Mr. Cooke as editors of the 


“Notes and News,” and Miss F. L. Roberts as business ! 


agent. In the greeting, Robert Collyer said, “ We want 
to make this Pamphlet Mission go like a benediction 
among Liberal thinkers all through the West. * * * 


We need not say that our whole desire is to promote | 


* Subsequently I have heard of a paper started by W. H. Channing, 
while preaching at Cincinnati, entitled The Present, but | have been 


God’s truth. If there should ever be any money in the 
venture, it will go right back to the publication, to the 
last cent, to make it still more worthy and more useful.” 
The first volume had articles in it from such representa- 
tive writers as Collyer, O. B. Frothingham, J. F. Clarke, 
Chadwick, Savage, Dr. Thomas, Simmons, Gannett, 
Snyder and Forbush. At the end of the first six months 
the name, Pamphlet Mission, was dropped, and the name of 
Unity taken instead, new departments added, and the 
characters of a newspaper gradually assumed. At the 
end of the first year Unity was enlarged, Mr. Simmons 
taking editoral charge. The third year the editoral 
management fell into the hands of Jones, of Janesville. 
Robert Collyer’s name disappears from the committee, 
and the.names of Herbert, Simmons, F. L. Hosmer, and, 
subsequently, Sunderland, appear. On the first of March 
last Unity entered upon its fifth year, with a circulation of 
about fifteen hundred bona fide readers, with a reputa- 
tion free from the suspicion of self-inflation or of noisy 
glorification. I am sure I will be justified in this pres- 
ence in saying what ought to be said by some one else, 
that Unity has.attended to its own business, commanded 
the respect of the few whose judgment is more credit- 
able rather than the applause of the many who judge 
things by the external standards of size and noise. The 
English Unitarian papers see fit to quote more from 
Unrty than from any other American paper. The several 
organs of the Quaker fraternity also show their appre- 
ciation of it by quoting from it more often than from 
any other Liberal paper. Dr. Bartol, in a recent note, 
says, “ You ought to know that there is no paper that 
comes to my table that I read with more interest than 
Unity. Among its list of respectful contributors are 
such names as George William Curtis, Judge McCrary, 
of the Supreme Bench; President Eliot, of Harvard 
College; A. V. H. Carpenter, of Milwaukee; Henry P. 
Kidder, of Boston; W. B. Weeden, of Providence, and 
S. G. W. Benjamin, of New York.” 

Now, friends, I ask you to reflect that this small ex- 
hibit and most modest beginning that is now repre- 
sented by Uniry represents an amount of labor, patience 
and generous giving of time, strength and money worthy 
of your respect. Not to undertake to even hint at the in- 
vestment that reaches back through the fifty years. 
There are some things that can be put into figures. It 
is proper to speak now of the fact that Unrry has 
always paid its bills on presentation. It has never 
been a public beggar in ed way, because the committee 
have seen to it that each year the prospective de- 
ficiencies have been raised in advance, and because all 
the work that Uniry has involved from the beginning 
has been done absolutely for nothing, except that done 
by the printer and the postman,— many of the workers 
being content to pay considerable each year for the priv- 
alege of working. Upwards of $500 were secured b 
us before the first number was issued, and it was all 
needed to carry us through the first year. The next 
year about $375 was raised and used. The fourth 
year, owing to enlargements and the additional expenses 
of other Unity publications, $725 of donations were 
used, adding to this about $250 of profits that have ac- 
crued from the sale of the Hymn and Tune Book, pre- 
pared by Gannett, Blake and Hosmer, and perhaps 
$350, that the Colegrove Book Co. have put into it this 
year, it makes a sum of about $2,200 to carry Unity 
through its four years of infancy, leaving it on the 
border of the land where it will be self-sustaining. 
And, after somewhat careful study of newspaper 
problems, I have no hesitation in declaring this a re- 
markable cheap foundation. 

I am also prepared to say that this money has been 
given graciously, gladly and absolutely silently. The com- 
mittee have dealt with those who have not been willing 
that the left hand should know what the right hand 
doeth, and to-night I eome nearer making a public ac- 
knowledgement of this money than has ever yet been 


unable to find any information concerning it, except that ithad an!made. Itis but just, however humiliating it may be, 


existence. 
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that I should say that most of this aid has come from 
friends in the East. A gentleman in Cleveland gave me 
$300 at the outset, another in Kenosha, Wis., gave us 
350 a year for the first three years. Twelve gentlemen 
in Mr. Snyder’s society gave me $10 each one year. In- 
dividuals in Milwaukee and St. Paul societies have 
hel us. The only Chicago money that I now know 
of that has come directly into this fund, was the 
subecription from the chairman of our publishing com- 
mittee, which was not paid until after he had moved to 
New York. The rest of the money has come chiefly from 
Boston, largely by ae the personal influence of Mr. 
Gannett and his friends. 

While Uniry was thus struggling into life, Rev. D. N. 
Utter, of Olympia, D. T., started and maintained, for 
some two peers, The Unitarian Herald, a bright eight- 

ye monthly. Mr. C. H. Rickards started The Western 

tberal, a four-page sheet, edited and circulated on the 
prairies of Kansas, with publishing office at Waterville ; 
and the missionary spirit that has been so activein New 
Hampshire for the last few years, expresses itself in a 
monthly’ known as the “ Rising Faith.” All these 
papers enjoyed a brief but happy life, and then 
passed in their lists to Unrry management to fulfill their 
obligations and to hold the few of the subscribers that 
might like it well enough to stand by it for its own sake. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


A glance at our publishing attempts in the West comes 
within the scope of this hour. In the July issue of the 
Scxupay ScHoot, for 1873, already mentioned, the editor 
suggested the possibility of a Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, and proposed a meeting to be held in 
Chicago for that purpose in October of that year. After 
much correspondence, such a meeting was held on the 
14th and 15th days of October, inthe Fourth Unitarian 
Church, and the Western Unitarian Sunday School was 
organized. The only revenue contemplated wasthe small 
income from membership fees, $10 in life memberships ; 
$1 in annual memberships. The only salary it has been 
able to pay any of its officers has been $200 a year for the 
last three or four years to its Treasurer. It has always 
been solvent, and has, I think, never had a donation, 
and still its list of twenty-one or twenty-two publications, 

robably forms the best Sunday School “tool chest” to be 

found for Liberal Sunday Schools. ‘The Sunny Side,” 
pepeed by Messrs. Wendte, Mixer, and others; “ The 
ay of Life,” prepared by F.L. Hosmer; “The Unity Ser- 
vices and Songs,” by Blake; the twelve different series 
of Unrry Sunday School Lessons, prepared by Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Head, Mrs. 
Leslie, and Mrs. Sunderland, and by Messrs. Gannett, 
Gilman, Griffin, Mann and Simmons, beside a line of 
Infant Class helps, are used more extensively in the Kast 
than the West, and are gradually finding their wa 
across the water into the English Sunday Schools. If 
you ask me how we are able to do all this without 
money, and still keep out of debt, with the limited sales 
which the Unitarian constituency offers, while the East- 
ern Society, that receivesa contribution from the churches 
of several thousand a year, and continually pleads pov- 
erty as an excuse for not doing more, I answer that it is 
because Unrry had lived. Its editorial team have largely 
planned the work,—much of the matter was first printed 
in Unrry columns, and was then offered, without price, 
to the Sunday School Society in type ready to be stereo- 


he Unrry Committee have undertaken a little 
book-making on its own account. Feeling the need of 
some choice rational Hymn and Tune Book, that would 
be within the reach of our Western Societies, Gannett, 
Blake and Hosmer set themselves about the preparation 
of such. Overa year and a half of painfully conscien- 
tious work was bestowed upon it, and the Unity Hymn 
and Chorals is now one of the most helpful collections 


of religious poetry adapted to church useg ertant,—a col- 
lection that has received the commendation from such 


unusual sources as The Nation, The Literary World, Spring- 


field Republican, etc.; but with a caution which we are 


seldom credited with, this was not undertaken until the 
money was actually raised and in hand to meet the first 
cost of plates. $309 were contributed towards this ven- 
ture, which enables us to offer the book at the low 
price of twenty-five cents per copy. Mr. Forbush, a little 


$50 | over a year and a half ago, prepared a responsive service 


for his church in Detroit, a service which has many ad- 
vantages for Unitarian purposes over anything previ- 
ously prepared. One of the last acts of munificence of 
that earnest Unitarian, Gov. Bagley, before his death, 
was to cause a set of plates of this book to be prepared 
at a cost of about $100, and to be presented to the Unity 
Publishing Co., and this is proving a most efficient help 
in our missionary work. This, in connection with a 
collection of Readings from Scriptures Old and New, 
prepared by H.M.Simmons and F. L. Hosmer, and a 
series of four practical pamphlets, known as Unity 
Leaflets, one of which, an essay on “Civil Service Re- 
form,” the Michigan Conference paid for and circulated 
2,000 copies, completes our list of publications. 


BOOK-SELLING. 


While Carleton Staples was the Western agent of the 
A.U. A., with the active Bele of Artemas Carter, then 
President of the Western Conference, an Unitarian book 
room was opened on Madison street, between State and 
Wabash,—I think, about opposite our present location. 
When I accepted the call to Winetka, in 1870, it was 
with the understanding that a part of my work would be 
to attend that office during the week. The trade of that 
office, if I remember rightly, reached about $45 per 
month, the A. U. A. footing the bills. Then came the 
fire, and that was the end of that, and the Unitarianism 
of Chicago had no central home until 1878, when the 
Pamphlet Mission was started. Then Mr. Forbush lent 
a corner of his desk-room, in the Athenzum, to Miss 
Roberts. But, in a few months, it became evident that 
Unity and its interests were in danger of turning 
its host out of bis desk room altogether, and so a 
few women in the three Unitarian parishes in 
Chicago, with Mrs. Gore at their head, were found, 
who were willing to assume the risk of $200 a 
year rent for that sky-chamber at 75 Madison street, 
which the officers of the Western Conference finally re- 
luctantly adopted. At the end of a year it became ap- 
parent to those of us who knew most about it that our 
acorn could not grow in that flower pot, unfavorably as 
we were situated to do business, the businees promptly 
outgrew the capacity of one sick woman and a : 
Then the possibility of a Liberal book-store at 40 Madi- 
son street, presented itself. The plan was proposed to 
the Executive Committee of the Conference, and some 
Chicago gentlemen, and if the slang of the boys is per- 
mitted, I was “sat down upon” so effectually that it 
made me dizzy. But a little over a year ago, having 
occasion to spend a fortnight in Boston, in the inter- 
est of the Western work, I carried my scheme to Mr. 
Kidder, President of the A. U. A.; Geo. Ellis, publisher 
of the Register, visited the leading publishers, and came 
back with the man and a sufficient amount of the 
money raised to secure the experiment. The following 
exhibit, as made by the Treasurer of the Company, can- 
not but be interesting to you as business men interested 
in this business project. * * * 

The generous relation of the Channing Club to all this 
work and the book store since its organization is suffi- 
ciently understood by you so as not to need any word at 
the present time. More valuable than the $1,000 that 
you have invested in our Briarean office has been the 
value of your moral endorsement and the encourage- 
ment you have given to those who have been compelled 
to do much of this work without any encouragement 
save that which is born out of an internal purpose to do 
the thing that ought to be done and to push the work 
that is needed. 


go 
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Gentlemen, you remember that at our first meeting 
your pastors were anxious to shield you, while at this 
club, from the annoyance of any problems that in any way 
touched your pocket-books. I alone was responsible for 
the intrusion of such subjectsthen. I aloneam responsible 
for the introduction of this subject to-night. Your cor- 
dial interest then leads me to believe that you are in- 
terested in these problems still, and that you are not as 
thin-skinned about these money questions as the preach- 
ers sometimes suppose you to be. I have recounted 
these facts hoping that they will convince you that there 
is method in the madness of those who have worked for 
and urged these claims, and that it is possible for 

reachers to carry about with them the conscience of a 
business man. I invite you to discuss this subject to- 
night as to whether what has been a money-absorbing 
charity is not now on the verge of becoming a self-sus- 
taining business. Is it not possible to make the $2,500, 
wisely and deliberately sunk in this newspaper busi- 
ness, the foundation nee which a worthy super- 
structure may be built? Is there not a chance of mak- 
ing this business of $45,000 in Liberal books a business 
of $60,000 next year, and a business of $200,000 in ten 

ears from now? Te there not a chance now, right here 

n Chicago, for a young man of the right stamp to do 
for himself with Unity what George Ellis has done for 
himeelf with the Register in Boston? Fifteen years ago 
he was errand boy for the Register, which was then 
more poverty-stricken than Uniry is to-day. Now herep- 
resents one of the leading printing houses in Boston. 
Is there not a chance here in Chicago for some embry- 
onic James T. Field to do for himself here what he did 
for himself in Boston during the last fifty years? Is 
there not the prospect of an immense literary future for 
the Mississippi valley as there is commercial? Ido not 
want you to neglect your business standards. I want 
you to go on and make lots of money, the more the bet- 
ter, so it be ponornly made. But Ido ask you to lend 
to these interests a little of your business confidence, 
your commercial sagacity and your financial insight, so 
that when your last investments are to be made and the 
administration of your wealth must be entrusted to 
others, you will consider these interests, the history of 
which Tiiava glanced at in this paper, worthy adminis- 
trators of a fair proportion of your estates. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE. 


The spring meeting of the Michigan Conference was 
held at Kalamazoo, April 18-20. Despite the cold, 
stormy weather, the occasion was every way an enjoy- 
able one, the warmth and geniality of the welcome of 
the Kalamazoo church causing all to be indifferent to 
the external disagreeableness. The programme, which 
was published in full in the last number of Unrry, was 
carried through without any break, and the general 
testimony was that it was a good programme, excellent- 
ly rendered. It goes without saying that when Jones and 

underland and Connor, and the rest of the Michigan 
ministers and professors, cull the best out of their 
winter’s work, and bring it to the Conference feast, the 
table is well laid. 

The Conference was opened Tuesday evening by our 
ubiquitous Secretary, Jones, who delighted everybody 
by astory of the “Sower,” which ought to be heard in 
all the churches. Wednesday morning was given to 
business and reports. The State was reported in good 
condition everywhere,—all the vacant parishes filled 
with good, energetic ministers, and at least five of the 
societies in some stage of the absorbing work of church 
building. Grand Haven hopes to have its church fin- 
ished in June. Ann Arbor,in October. Manistee has 
bought its lot, and is preparing to build, while East 
Saginaw is just getting ready to lay its real estate founda- 
tions, and Mt. Pleasant is stirring in the same direction. 


time for the winter had been largely taken up in caring 
for the pastorless churches, and looking after the feeble 
ones; but he has opened new fields at Leslie and 
Saranac, one or both of which he hopes to bring within 
Brother Wassall’s Ionia circuit. He also reported $1,027, 
raised by his personal exertions, and some $426 received 
from the A. U. A. The Secretary told of a very pleasant 
visit to Sherwood and Athens, and commended warmly 
the good work being done in that neighborhood by Rev. 
M. V. Rork and Miss Hultin. Two new churches built, 
three or four outside preaching places established, and a 
large school successfully conducted, bear witness to their 
energy and ability. 

Wednesday afternoon the essays began, continuing 
through Thursday. The simple statement that Stowe, of 
Jackson, gave us his idea of the “ Function of the Liberal 
Pulpit;” that Sample, of Grand Haven, spoke on “ Re- 
ligion, its Soul and its Expressions; that Connor, of 
East Saginaw, discussed “ Degeneration;” that Sun- 
derland, of Ann Arbor, criticized “The Story of the 
Birth of Jesus;” that Prof. Vaughn, of Ann Arbor, pre- 
sented a scientist’s notion of “Science as a Teacher of 
Morals and Religion,” and that the papers were followed 
by a free discussion, tells what a good time we had. To 
describe it all, would take too much space; to discrimin- 
ate, would be partiality. 

Wednesday evening was given to the installation of 
Rev. A. N. Alcott over the church at Kalamazoo. Mr. 
Alcott, who was lately pastor of a Presbyterian church 
in Ohio, greatly commended himself to us all by his 
quiet moderation, by his genial, manly sincerity, as 
well as by his ability and true Christian earnestness ; 
and we feel sure that in his going to Kalamazoo the 
right man has found the right place. The installation 

rogramme was: Invocation and Readings, Rev. W. T. 
Stowe: Sermon, Rev. T. B. Forbush; Prayer of Instala- 
tion, Rev. J. Ll. Jones; Charge, Rev. Rowland Connor; 
Fellowship of Churches, Rev. S. W. Sample; Address to 
People, Rev. F. E. Kittredge. 

If Rev. Alcott does not thrive in his new surround- 
ings, it will not be because he was not transplanted 
solidly and well, and after the most regular and ap- 
proved methods. 

Thursday afternoon Miss Hultin delighted the Con- 
ference by her statement of the work at Sherwood and 
Athens, in which she has been engaged with Rev. Mr. 
Rork for the last three years. Miss Hultin is a young 
woman of superior ability, and intends, we are glad to 
learn, to go to Meadville next fall, and take a thorough 
course of study to better fit her for that ministry in 
which she is now so successfully engaged. 

A notable feature of the Conference was the large 
number of lay delegates present. This shows an inter- 
est in the State work among the churches of the State 
which is very encouraging. The whole session was per- 
fectly harmonious, all present were “ eo glad they came,” 
and went away saying that “on the whole, it was the 
very best State Conference they had ever attended,”— 
which, of course, must be true, if they all said so. 

T. B. F. 


“The cause of my depression? It is this heavy loss 
that has made me so. But, then, how about this neigh- 
bor who has met the like, and yet keeps on elastic and 
hopeful? The cause of my feeling so harassed and 
weary? Whocan help it in sucha whirl and drive? 
Well, perhaps that serene and composed friend over the 
way, who is subjected to about ten times as much as you 
are. Now, these latter people are exemplifications of 
canse, of why and wherefore, as well as you. Why not 
study them, and try to find out why they live in eo much 
cheerier and devouter a world. Ata glance it isevident 
that they are in themselves nine-tenths of the cause or 
reason why.”—Francis Tiffany. 


It is not the one we build in our minds that we pray 


The missionary, Rev. F. E. Kittredge, reported that his | to, but the One that builds us.—John T. Fowler. 
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Gorrespondence. | 


To the Liberal Women of the West: 

Dear Frienps: This issue of Unrry will bring you the 
programmes of the Western Conference and the Wo- 
men’s Western Conference, to be held in Cleveland, O., | 
May 4th to9th. Preliminary announcements of these | 
meetings have been before you for some time, and many | 
of you have had under consideration the question of | 
attending. Some have already decided to go; some are 
yet hesitating. Will you allow me, as your representa- | 
tive in the woman’s work for this year, to say a very few 
earnest words on the subject. 

As Unitarians, we are a small and feeble folk, so far at: 
least as members are concerned. Our churches stand | 
alone, separated by wide reaches of territory one from 
another. These chincohes are, many of them, small, so 
small that the little handful of people gathered in them 
find it hard to keep themselves spiritually warm, harder 
still to kindle any fires of enthusiasm which shall attract 
to their fellowship others outside, who are longing for 
our inteliectual freedom, but are repelled by our seeming, 
if not, real spiritual temperature. The paramount need . 
of our Unitarian churches to-day, as it seems to me, is, 
this very enthusiasm, which shall warm and vivify the 
glorious trath which is our heritage, until it shall become 
a living vital force in each of our communities. But 
how shall we awaken this enthusiasm? No way so good 
(as those of you who have tried it know) as to attend a 
good Conference; and no Conference so guod for the 
purpose as our Western Unitarian Conference; and no} 
session of that so good as the one to be held in Cleve- 
land in a few days. 

You have heard the old story of the prophet who went 
on the strength of certain meat forty days in the wilder- 
ness, and you have read of a wonderful Mount of Trans- 
figuration, where the countenances of all assembled took 
on a radiance as of the sun in his splendor. Let me 
whisper a secret to those of you who don’t know it. The 
Western Conference has the receipt for that meat, and 
serves it up inthe most lavish manner, and free of cost 
to all who attend its annual sessions; and it proposes in | 
Cleveland, as was the case in St. Louis last year, to make | 
several excursions to that Mount of Transfiguration, and 
expects to send home all who attend this session with 
faces radiant with a new found glory, the glory of a real 
enthusiasm for a cause the grandest ever committed to 
mortals, viz.: the cause of Spiritual Freedom combined , 
with Fellowship and Character in Religion. Won’t you 
come and share in the blessing? You can’t afford to 
stay away, and the cause can’t afford to have you stay 
away. 

But farther: A year ago, either in person or through 
your delegates, you said to the Western Conference, “We, 
the liberal women of the West, have come to feel the 
importance of this work which you are trying to do for 
rational religion, and we are ready to assume our share 
of the responsibility and the labor in carrying it for-' 
ward.” Outof this assurance grew the new organization, 
“The Woman’s Western Conference,” which is just com- 
pleting its first year, and will hold its first annual session 
at Cleveland. The women you chose as your represen- 
tatives and servants in carrying on the work of the or- , 
ganization during the year have put into it much heart, : 
much thought and much labor. They have carried out’ 
your wishes and instructions to the best of their ability, | 
and they will be at Cleveland to give a report of their 


stewardship, to tell you how the greatness of the possi- | 
biilties before us and the obligations upon us to realize | 
those possibilities have grown upon them during the 
year, and then will ask you to resume your delegated 
powers and meet your enlarging opportunities and obli- | 
gations by worthy plans for the year to come. 

Liberal Christian sisters of the West, this is a crucial | 


| cess. Onur work in the future may be a far greater suc- 


cess if you but will to have itso. The first step neces- 
sary to that result is that you be present in person at 
Cleveland or be duly represented by accredited dele- 
gates. Will you not collectively see to it that not a sin- 
le Liberal Religious Society in the whole West shall 
‘ail of a generous representation at the Conference? and 
will you not personally see to it that no trivial matter 
deprive you of the inspiration and spiritual quickening 
which will surely repay your personal attendance? 

And then, second, there is another place where we all 
need to be represented, without fail, if our work is to 
succeed, name y in the books of our Treasurer, Mrs. J. 
C. Hilton, of Chicago. Dear friends, if any of you who 
read this have neglected thus long tosend your $1.00 
annual menue fee, or your $10.00 life membership 
to Mrs. Hilton, will you not see that she has it before 
the 4th of May? The future of our woman’s work in 
the West will be assured by thus planting it in the fruit- 
ful soil of personal interest and sacrifice for it. 

Yours in a common faith and work, 

Exiza R. SUNDERLAND, 
Pres. Women’s Western Conference. 

Ann Arbor, Mich, April 22, 1882. 


Blotes fronr the SrolD, 


JERUSALEM.—The Armenian and Syrian Christians had 
a serious Sunday fight recently for the possession of the 
“holy sepulchre.” A Bishop and several persons were 
seriously wounded. Is this the Church militant? 


Itaty.—The Catholic Review deplores the fact that the 
press of Italy is antagonistic to the Church of Rome. 
An exchange reads a merited lesson out of this fact to 
the Pope. His unlettered devotees offer poor patronage 
to the press because they are unlettered. 


“THE CREATION OF A GENTLEMAN” is the subject of a 
series of sermons that Brother Snyder is delivering 
from his pulpit in St. Louis. Courage, Truthfulness, and 
Reverence were the three primary ingredients discussed 
in his first lecture. Given these, and a gentleman is the 
result. 


Way ARE THE Pews Empty ?—The Commonwealth gives 
a double answer, which commends itself to us. When 
condensed, is as follows: 1.—Poor preaching; 2.—Poor 
visiting; i. e.—Dullness in the pulpit, and coldness in 
the pews. More ideas and more hand shaking will 
help our churches. 


Tue Cuinesk Prosiem is uniquely solved by Miss 
Harriet Carter, of Boston, who, in 1876, opened a school 
for the Chinese in the vestry of the Mt. Vernon Church. 
She began with two pupils; now she has enough to oc- 
cupy her whole time. Give us plenty of Miss Carter’s 
and the cry will be “ Let the Chinese come!” 


How to Hep a Doc Wirnovut Sporinc Hiw.— 
The Christian Leader thus effectively puts the charity 


_ problem in a nutshell: 


“Give your neighbor's dog a bone for the third time, and the ques- 
tion how to prevent the animal from quartering upon you for the 
rest of his life becomes more of a puzzle thana problem of Hamil- 
tonian metaphysics.” 

Break THE Wine Borrie.—Twenty-four years ago a 


temperance sermon by Dr. Chapin induced P. T. Bar- 


time in our history. Our work thus far has been a suc-|num to go home and break all the wine bottles in his 
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cellar and become henceforth a rigid teetotaler. To this 
fact he attributes the youthfulness of his 78rd year and 
the $3,000,000 proportion of his fortune. “Go thou and 
do likewise !” 

Wyman, Nes.—State Missionary Powell, of Nebraska, 
calls upon us to “ Rejoice with those who have a refresh- 
ing from the Lord.” The special occasion was a “ Meth o 
distic occasion,” in which he preached on the 23d ult._ 
in a combination building: church on one side, school 
house on the other, and a partition between. The 
preacher spoke into both rooms to a double audience 
of three hundred people. 


Oot or THE MoursH or Bases.—A little girl whom we 
know, came in her night clothes very early to her 
mother one morning, saying, “‘ Which is worst, mamma, 
to tell a lie or steal?” The mother, taken by surprise, 
replied that both were so bad she couldn’t tell which 
was the worse. “ Well,’ said the little one, “I’ve been 
thinking a good deal about it, and I’ve concluded its 
worse to lie than to steal. If you steal athing you can 
take it back, ’less you’ve eaten it, and if you’ve eaten it 
you can pay for it. But”—and there was a look of awe 


_in the little face—“ a lie is forever.” 


Aumost A Heretic!—Joseph H. Foy, D.D., pastar of 
the Central Christian Church of St. Louis, was induced 
to tender his resignation the other day on account of the 
criticism that arose in some quarter concerning his 
growing liberality ; but the Church protested, in a rising 
vote, which included all but one man. We know Dr. 
Foy to be an earnest and devoted advocate of religion 
without bounds, and we anticipate still further trouble. 
We hope that he may be both seen and heard at our 
Cleveland Conference, where he will be heartily wel- 
comed. The spirit of Alexander Campbell was akin to 
that which inspired Channing and Parker. Why should 
not their disciples mingle their fellowship. 


Someruina Goop 1n Argica.—A colored Methodist 
Bishop of Arkansas challenges Beecher to a public dis- 
cussion concerning the truthfulness of the heartless re- 
mark he is reported to have made in his recent lecture 
at St. Louis, when he said: 

“You might sink the continent of Africa to-day in the bottom of 
the sea, and you would not lose a machine, an institution, an inven- 
tion, a book, a poem, a hero, or anything the world would miss. The 
bubbles that would come up would be of as much value asthe men 
that went down.” 


The world has but little further use for a man’s powers, 
be they ever so brilliant, who can thus flippantly com- 
pare acontinent’s humanity with a sea bubble. We 
hope he didn’t say it. 


THe UNLIKEABLE AMERICAN.—An English Unitarian 
in search of an American preacher for the home pulpit, 
recently wrote us: “ Of course, we dread your American 
pronunciation, but think we might get used to it!” 
Perhaps this is what a recent writer in an English paper 
found to trouble him even in Mr. Fay, the popular 
American preacher in the English Unitarian pulpit at 
Sheffield. He says: “By his intellectual vigor and re- 
markable ardor, Mr. Fay has won for himself a distinc- 
tive position in the town; and it does not imply any 
endorsement of his theological views to admit that he 


deserves the recognition he has attained. There is 
something about the American minister to which the 
English instinct does not take kindly. Mr. Fay, per- 
haps, has fewer of these unlikeable points than others.” 
The italics are ours. -Let Mr. Fay practice on mispla- 
cing his “Hs” a little longer and his success may be 
complete. 

Kansas.—The activities among the Liberals of Kansas 
are most commendable and hopeful. The Kansas Liberal, 
a.five-column weekly organ of the Kansas LisgRaL 
Umion, has removed its office of publication to Lawrence, 
and although the name of M. Harmon, of Valley Falls, 
still appears as editor, recent numbers overflow with 
the abounding fertility of Mrs. Anna L. Diggs’ pen. 
From this paper we learn that the Union is making ex- 
tensive preparation for a summer encampment at Bis- 
marck Grove. One admirable department in the little 
paper is helps for political Science Clubs and Sunday 
School work, in which department we are glad to see 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells’ Corner-Stones of Character 
reproduced. We are sure that Mrs. Wells, as well as 
others concerned in these lessons, will be glad to know 
that the circle of their influence is to be widened ; but 
courtesy, a8 well as newspaper ethics, would seem to 
require that they should make some recognition of the 
fact that these lessons are regularly published by the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, and that its 
right in these lessons is covered by copyright. 

Ann Arsor, Micu.—The new church, which, because 
being built of stone, had to stand still during the winter, 
but is being pushed forward now by a large force of 
men. It is to be completed, furnished and occupied by 
early fall. Notwithstanding the fact that the congrega- 
tion had to put up for another year with the poor, old 
church building, they have had the most prosperous 
year of the four of Mr. Sunderland’s ministry. His 
longest series of Sunday evening lectures (ten in num- 
ber) have had a larger hearing than any other series he 
has ever given here. His students’ Bible class, though 
the work he has been doing with it has been close, con- 
secutive, thorough, and some of it even hard, has been 
well attended. The year has been devoted to the study 
of the grounds of rational religion, or the eternal 
foundations on which theism and the Christianity of 
Jesus rest. His work of an individual character among 
the students has also been large, perhaps larger than 
ever before. A reading room and library of liberal 
papers and books, which was set in operation on a small 
scale, at the beginning of the year, has been useful be- 
yond expectation. Moreover, while the work among 
students prospers, when the local society is steadily gain- 
ing strength, a new university professor and faculty 
was gained last year, and another is gained this year. 
The Unitarian church now includes seven university 
professors and one high school professor. On Easter 
Sunday a most delightful occasion of fiowers was had, 
together with music, children, commemoration of the 
dead for the year past, and the giving of the right hand 
of welcome to fourteen persons joining the church. 
Thus it is that these hard-working ministers, Mr. and 
— Sunderland, are gradually winning the success they 

eserve. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Prof. Max Muller has lately translated into English 
Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason.” Comparing it with 
the “ Rig Veda,” which he has also given us in English, 
he says: “In the Veda we see how the Divine appears 
in the fire and in the earthquake, and in the great and 
strong wind which rends the mountain. In Kant’s Crit- 
ique the Divine is heard in the still, small voice,—the J 
ought,—which Nature does not know and cannot teach.” 
——Green’s celebrated “Larger History of the English 
People” ought now to find a place in every home in 
which there is any intelligent reading done, for the Uni- 
versal Knowledge Company, of New York, publish a 
beautiful edition of it in five handy volumes, all for 
$1.50, also an octavo edition in one volume for 50 cents. 

The Sociaty for Political Education will shortly pub- 
lish, through the Putnams, the second series of their 
£ Library.” This will include Blanqui’s “ History of Po- 
litical Economy in Europe,” “ Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange,” by J. Stanley Jevons, and John Stuart 
Mill’s easay “On Liberty.”——Prof. 8. Ives Curtiss, D. D., 
professor of Hebrew in the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, has begun the monthly issue of a journal to be 
called The Hebrew Student.——Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
in order to protect themselves against private editions, 
have issued paper editions of “ Hyperion” and “ Outre- 
mer. 


THE Way or Lire te Acai ig 8, Merriam. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 
141 Franklin street. $1.00. 


ContTexts.—Introduction.—The Character of Jesus.—Open Letters 
on Up and Enter.—The Unfailing Resource.—Knowledge of God.— 
The Friendliness of Law.—Fullness of Life. — Immortality.—Our 
Fathers’ Heresy.—The Personal Revelation. 


We have in this book some of the best fruits of the 
reverent radicalism that has struggled so faithfully to 
assert its place in the religious culture of the time. Few 
of the best known radicals would care to go further than 
the author in emphasizing the humanity of Jesus. While 
none of the most pronounced of orthodox or mystics can 
reach the height of genuine reverence he has for Jesus, 
or for the ideal of humanity which is here set forth. 

One feels here not only the superiority of reverent 
radicalism to the flippant and coarse radicalism that has 
tried to hide its brutality behind a thin covering of hon- 
esty, but also the superiority of a rational reverence to 
the blind partizanship of orthadoxy which would “ stand 
ap for Jesus” in the name of leyalty, though in the very 
face of honesty. Fora large class of readers the chief 
interest of this book will lie in the “Introduction” and 
the paper on “The Character of Jesus.” Mr. Merriam 
wins a hearing for himself at once by the simple honesty 
with which he acknowleges the full influence of all the 
circumstances of time, tradition, obscurity and associa- 
tions that have built up an ideal Jesus, and the tender- 
ness with which he proceeds to fill out his ideal in the 

meagre outlines of the gospel narratives. Of course no 
rational reader would expect to find his ideal of Jesus 
faithfally given by another hand, or to accept as just all 
the characteristics attributed to Jesus by any author, but 
a fair-minded reader must surely feel in this attempt at 
an ideal portraiture that the writer has at least given a 
picture that repays whatever amount of time and study 


any one may choose to spend upon it, since it is one that 
cannot but rouse the moral enthusiasm, and intensify 
the feelings of the higher life to an influential degree. 
It is not only sympathy, admiration and reverence that 
are roused, but the spiritual ambition that is stimulated, 
resolution strengthened, will reinvigorated and hope en- 
larged. 

It is a most refreshing book to take up in these days 
of agnostic honesty and material hopelessness. Particu- 
larly so to the circle of lay readers who comprehend just 
enough of the controversies of the day to feel an unde- 
finable fear that the foundations of things in general are 
being undermined. Here is one who, on rationalistic 
grounds, speaks affirmatively of the Knowledge of God, 
of an Unfailing Resource, of Immortality, and Personal 
Revelation. Those who are tired of controversy, who 
feel that they stand with the author on the ground of 
reverent radicalism and rational reverence, and have 
been asking themselves, “What next? Now that our 
stand is taken, what comes of it?” will be glad to have 
some of the “nexts” pointed out, the advantage of their 
position shown, and to gather up some of the fruits of 
helpfalness for which they have been reaching through 
all the heat and weariness of controversy. T. HE. 


MEMORIAL OF GroRGE W. Hosmer, D.D. Edited by his children. 
Printed privately. 1882. pp. 359. 


A loving tribute to a noble man, whose soul overflowed 
with the most genial sympathy to all mankind ;—a man 
whose heart went out in pity and love to the very mean- 
est and most depraved of humanity. I once heard a 
friend tell how a hardened criminal, sentenced to the 
gallows, stolidly repulsed every minister in the city who 
had tried to awaken a feeling of remorse for his past 
life. He treated them all with coarse brutality, until 
Dr. Hosmer, with his soul-lit face, asked him so kindly, 
“My poor fellow, isn’t there anything I can do for you? 
Can’t I get you something that will make you more com- 
fortable?” The man replied gruffly, evidently not at all 
expecting a response to bis petition, “Yes; tobacco.” 
And when, a few minutes later, the Dr. returned with 
pipe and tobacco, and handed them to him with such 
yearning and pity expressed in every feature, the man 
was touched. Dr. Hosmer was nota “ great preacher,” 
but he was an effective, efficient one. He spoke from the 
heart tothe heart. He lived sermons; his presence was a 
benediction. He was full of good words and works. He 
was outspoken, but not pugilistic. He never denounced 
the man, but the fault. October 29, 1840, he writes, “ Sun- 
day I shall preach to the politicians, and try to prepare 
them for the election. I shall not show party colors, but try 
to present certain moral and religious views, that they 
may go to the polls like true men, in honor, and gener- 
osity, and truth.” He was called upon to face his full 
share of the discouragements and despondencies that 
beset the minister settled over a struggling parish. May, 
1842, he writes, “My society are many of them bank- 
rupts, and many have left to seek employment else- 
where. The society owe me $1,300, and I owe $500. In 
spirit we are not what we ought to be. Embarrassments 
have crushed the hearts of my people, and some are 
melancholy and some are ill-natured. Others are as 
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good people as can be found anywhere. I pray fora 
revival. Sometimes my spirit sinks, and I wish that I 
could conscientiously lay aside the responsibilities of 
pulpit and parish, take my few dollars and buy a 
Western farm. I do, indeed.” How the weary head 
must have throbbed and the burdened heart ached 
when he penned that. Still he never flinched, nor 
turned a listening ear to a more lucrative call; nor 
with his increasing family and increasing expenses 
would he sully his manly honesty by accepting a nomi- 
nal office for the salary. January, 1851, he writes, 
“They have offered me a chaplaincy in the navy, which 
would give me $800, and I stay here and be pastor of my 
parish as now, but I have declined. Ido not expect to 
do my country any signal service, but I will not take 
public money for doing nothing. I suppose my friends 
will think mea fool; well, I can bear that.” 

In 1835 the A. U. A. sent him out on a missionary 
tour South and West. If he had only been kept at that 
work ten or fifteen years, who can calculate the results, 
with his earnestness, devotion, integrity, faith and 
cheerfulness? His life was well rounded, full, complete. 


His lectures on “ Pastoral Care,” at the Meadville Theo- | 


logical School, impressed themselves on minds made 
more perfect thereby for all eternity. 

My memory of him is embalmed with spring verdure 
and blossoms and the singing of birds,—a most happy 
setting for his genial presence. He was wont to come 
to us yearly, at Meadville, in June; and Meadville in 
June, with Dr. Hosmer added, was certainly a taste of 
celestial glory. 8. C. LL. J. 


Whe Exchange Table. 


WOMAN’S PRICE. 


To heroism and holiness 
How hard it is for man to soar, 
But how much harder to be less 
Than what his mistress loves him for! 


He does with ease what do he must 
Or lose her, and there's nought debarred 
From him that’s called to meet her trust, 
Or credit her desired regard. 


Ah, wasteful woman, she that may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapened paradise! 


How given for nought her priceless gift, 

How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men and men divine! 


O Queen, awake to thy renown, 
Require what ’tis our wealth to give, 

And comprehend and wear the crown 
Of thy despised prerogative! 


I who in manhood’s name at length 
With glad songs come to abdicate 
The gross regality of strength, 
Must yet in this thy praise abate. 


That through thine erring humbleness 
And disregard of thy degree. 

Mainly, has man been so much less 
Than fits his fellowship with thee. 


High thoughts had shaped the foolish brow, 
The coward had grasped the hero's sword, 
The vilest had been great, hadst thou, 
Just to thyself, been worth’s reward : 


But lofty honors, undersold, 
Seller and buyer both disgrace; 
And favor that makes folly bold 
Puts out the light in virtue’s face. 
—Ooventry Patmore. 


Our Resources.—“ You have no ruins, no natural curi- 
osities in this country,” said Mr. Oscar Wilde to Mrs. 
Senator Pendleton, at a reception last week. “ No,” re- 
plied the quick-witted lady, “but our ruins will come 
soon enough, and as to our curiosities, we import them.”’ 
— Exchange. 


_ Givvep Inmoratity.—The example of the rich sinners 
‘is by far more damaging to the social morality than the 
excesses of the poor. The latter show themselves mis- 
i erable and disgusting, while the former becomes alluring 
under the cover of gold and satin and laces and in the 
‘light of sparkling jewels.— The Maccabean. 
f “On the earth ye live again; 

s . Sd s s e 

Here your earth-born souls still speak.” 

At the dedication on the third of this month of the 
twin monuments erected to the memory of the poet 
Keats and his friend, Joseph Severn, in the Protestant 
‘cemetery in Rome, T. A. Trollope presided; and Story, 
_the American sculptor, gave a brilliant and touching ad- 
dress on the friendship subsisting between Keats and 

Severn.— The Indez. 


MISSIONARIES NEEDED.—The capital of the nation needs 
missionaries. The Fiske Jubilee Singers, recently wan- 
dered the streets of Washington nearly all night in 
search of a hotel. They made application for admit- 
tance at eighteen hotels in the city, fifteen of which 
professed to be too crowded to receive them; but the 
pe priston of the Lafayette, the Metropolitan, and the 

ielman, frankly said they had room, but would not 
receive colored guests. And this in a Christian city, 
where the Civil Rights Bill was made a law !—The Index. 


La Bette France.—A detachment of the English 
“Salvation Army” has invaded Paris, and undertaken 
its conversion. General Booth, the leader, thinking to 
' conquer the Parisians with their own weapons, hired as 
an orchestra an accordeon player and an accomplished 
performer on the cornet. The result so far has been 
rather disheartening from the Army’s point of view; for 
the volatile French people, instead of being subdued by 
the music into repentance and confession of sin, rose in 
the meetings and danced to the lively hymn-tunes with 
much apparent enjoyment.—The Index. 


MINISTERIAL BackBong.—A wealthy gentleman at For- 
est City, in Iowa, being somewhat skeptical as to the 
amount of labor which a minister would be willing to do, 
offered to pay such clergymen as would saw wood for 
him $1.00 per hour for their services. He was consider- 
ably astonished when nearly all the ministers in town 
came marching forward with saw and buck, prepared to 
!accept histerms. Some of them have been working right 
‘along from four to six hours per day, Sunday excepted, 

ever since; and their grit will probably last as long as 
‘the skeptic’s wood. They have been paid promptly for 
their work.— The Christian Register. 


Love’s Proposau.—A touching anecdote is related in 
“The Mendelssohn Family” of Moses Mendelssohn, the 
friend of Lessing, and the original of his “ Nathan.” He 
was deformed, but thus he made use of his misfortune to 
' win Frcemet Gugenheim for his wife: 


“He went upstairs and sat down by the young lady, who was sew- 
ing. They conversed in the most friendly manner, but the girl never 
raised her eyes from her work, and avoided looking at him. At last, 
when he had cleverly turned the conversation in that direction, she 
asked him: ‘Do you believe, then, that marriages are made in 
‘heaven?’ ‘Yes, indeed,’ said he, ‘and something especially wonder- 

ful happened to me. At the birth of a child proclamation is made in 
_heaven. He or she shall marry such and such aone. When I was 
born, my future wife was also named; at the same time it was said, 
Alas! she will have a dreadful hump-back. O God,I said, then, a 
| deformed girl will become embittered and unhappy, whereas she 
should be beautiful. Dear Lord, give me the hump-back, and let the 
| Maiden be well-made and agreeable!’ Scarcely had Moses Mendels- 
soha finished speaking, when the girl threw herself upon his neck: 
| she afterwards became his wife, they lived happily together, and had 
ood and handsome children, whose descendants are atillliving.” — 
Literary World. 
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James Freeman CLARKE ON MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR 
Wowan.—I confees that I am somewhat surprised that 
women who do not wish for suffrage themselves should 
pppoe its being offered to those who think they ought 
to have it. They remind us of the class of persons who 
will not go in themselves, and hinder those who are en- 
tering in from doing so. Is it such a heavy burden to 
cast a ballot three or four times a year that, lest they 
have it to do themselves, they refuse to give others the 
right? It is said that we are about to compel four-fifths 
of the women who do not wish it, to vote, in order to 
please the one-fifih who do. But this is just what we do 
in the case of men. Many men do not wish to vote. 
We call on them to do so—point out the evil of their not 
voting, and tell them that the safety of the nation or the 
party may depend on their one vote. Why should we 
insist that reluctant men should vote, and claim that 
reluctant women should be allowed to abstain?— Boston 
Advertiser. 


Tue Cuore InvisisLe.—Living in a society made whole- 
some and invigorating by richly-endowed and hnmbly- 
consecrated lives, we do not half recognize the men and 
women who so vitalize and sweeten the moral atmos- 
pete till death has set his solemn seal upon their record. 

ut we can no more escape the contagion of such lives 
than those who were said to have fled before St. Martin 
could escape the potency of his healing gift. ... How 
can we talk so despairingly, as we sometimes do, of our 
degenerating humanity when so many beautiful and force- 
fal lives are revealed to us? If one has read in the news- 

pers, during the last few months, their testimony to 
ives devoted to the public service in spheres where the 
humblest could hardly escape their potency, does he not 
feel that it is stilla rich and fruitful land in which he 
dwells? The pulpit, the press, the halls of justice and of 
legislation, the executive chair, what sacred biographies 
they have farnished—the genuine, tearful testimony of 
the best and wisest, unmarred by fulsome flatteries !— 
Boston Commonwealth. 


Tue Neeps or Women or WEaitTH.—One of the best 
works that is being accomplished in Boston is that done 
by the Woman's Educational and Industrial Union. It 
has for its object the elevation of society through the 
elevation of womanhood, and its growing success regis- 
ters that it bas meta real need of the community. As 
its president, Mrs. Diaz, says: “There is worse than 
money poverty ; the woman possessed of all the resources 
of wealth may still have needs. She may need mother- 
hood enlightenment; may need inspiring; may need 
humanizing; may need to be rid of narrowness and self- 
conceit; may need to exchange frivolous pursuits for a 
noble purpose ; may need'‘to be drawn into sympathy 
with all womankind ; may need that familiar intercourse 
with her less fortune favored sisters which shall reveal 
to her the worth in all, the divine in all. These needs 
are as urgent as are the more generally recognized ones 
of the lower classes, so called. To inspire a rich woman 
is as well worth doing as to teach book-lore to a poor 
woman. Beside, the good done to any one class cannot 
remain with them. It will strike through to othere.— 
The Woman’s Journal. 


A Poer’s Home.—Bjornstjerne Bj rnson’s household 
consists of an unusual numberof women. And the reason 
isthis: If he hears of any one around in the parishes 
who for economical or moral reasons is in need of sup- 
port, then he says at once: “ Let her come to us.” And 
of course she comes, and has a home, with the right to 
share the duties and labors of the rest, and to stay until 
improved conditions call her elsewhere. When visitors 
come whom he wishes to give an insight into the internal 
relations of his household, he is sure to introduce these 
unfortunate members with some such words as: “ This is 
one of our good friends who is staying with us ;” or, “ This 
4s one of our very best friends, who has promised to re- 


main here.” Or, again, “ Now I will present you to our 
Birthe, our splendid housekeeper, etc. . . The relations 
which exist between Bjornson and his family on one 
side and his servants on the other give his househeld the 
appearance of that of an old Norse jarl. It is very char- 
acteristic of him that some years ago, when he wished to 
sell his estate, he did not content himself with praising 
its advantages to purchasers, but he also pointed out em- 
phatically its hidden disadvantages. People laughed and 
confessed that they had never met with such a curious 
seller. Accordingly the place remains unsold. And up 
there at Aulestad, under the sheltering roof of bis belov- 
ed home, Bjornstjerne Bjornson still lives and works, in 
proud independence, like a Norse jarl on his estate.— The 


The Lord is no mechanic. He is not outside of His 
work, as a mechanic is of his. He does nothing by man- 
ipulation, or by special design and act,as mandoes. He 
simply tives; He is nowhere, but inmostly the life of all 
being; He creates by simply living; therefore all that 
is is the result, and not by creation according toa cer- 
tain plan, but by evolution of what is eternally reposited, 
in potency, in Himself.—Swedenborgian. 


Tue CuiLpren.—God keeps a new generation of Prot- 
estants always on hand; an army of truth-tellers who 
come out of heaven into our homes, and see right 
through our cant and affectation and inconsistency, and 
compel us to blush, and whisper, and shut the door, and 
send them to bed.—WN. A. Staples. : 


I have known men, and still oftener women, nearly all 
of whose culture had come through religious activity. 
Religion bad helped their intellect, their conscience, 
even their affections; by warming the whole ground of 
their being, it had quickened the growth of each specific 
plant thereof.— Theodore Parker. 


The church will never conquer secularism except by 
doing more for mankind than secularism does.—Rev. 


WMnnouncements. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The twenty-eighth session of the Western Unitarian - 


Conference will be held with the “ Church of the Unity,” 
at Cleveland, O., May 4-9, 1882. Each Society is entitled 
to three delegates, one of which shall be the pastor, and 
one additional delegate for every forty families in the 
parish. The following is the programme: 


THURSDAY, MAY 4. 


8.00 Pp. M.—Opening sermon, “ Progressive Christianity,” by George 
W. Cutter, of Buffalo. 
FRIDAY, MAY 5. 


; 9.00 a. M.—Devotional meeting, led by John R. Eftinger, of Bloom- 
ngton. : 

10.00 A. M.—President's address, by M. E. Ingalls, Esq., of Cincin- 
nati, to be followed by the Keports of Officers, Committee on Incor- 
poration, Appointment of Committees and other business. 

2 00 P. M.—Essay, ‘The Story of Western Unitarianism,” by Trow- 
bridge B. Forbush, of Detroit. 

3.30 Pp. M.— Essay. ‘A Layman's Word to the Church about Busi- 
ness " by Judge John McKeighan, of St. Louis. 

800 Pp. M.—Report of Committee on Publications. 

8.15 p. M.—Addresses, “Concerning Agnosticism,” b 
Learned, of St. Louis, and William C. Gannett, of St. Paul. 


SATURDAY, MAY 6. 

a A. M.—Devotional meeting, led by Kristofer Janson, of Minnea- 
polis. 

10.00 a. M.— Essay, ‘‘ Associated Charities,” by Gustavus E. Gordon, 
of Milwaukee. 

11,00 A. ees i “Preparation for the Unitarian Ministry,” by 
Professor George L. Cary, of Meadville, followed by report of Com- 
mittee on Educational lustitutions. 

2.00 Pp. M.—Minister’s meeting and first session of the Women's 
Western Unitarian Conference. (See programme elsewhere.) 

8.00 Pp. M.—Social Reunion. 


John C. 
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SUNDAY, MAY 7. 

10.00 a. M.—Devotional and Fresching service, Charles G. Ames, of 
Philadelphia, delivering the discourse. : 

2.80 Pp, M.—The annual sermon before the Women’s Western Unita- 
rian Conference will be delivered by Miss Mary F. Eastman, of 
Tewksbury, Mass. 

8.00 Pp. w.—Platform meeting—addresses by Grindall Reynolds, Sec- 
Tetary of the American Unitarian Association, and others. 

MONDAY, MAY 8. 
Fades A. M.—Devotional meeting, led by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of 
ton. 

10.00 a. M.—Election of Officers, Reports of Committee, and closing 
business of the Conference. 

2.00 Pp. M.—Meeting of the Western Sunday School Society. (See 
P me elsewhere.) 

8.00 Pp. m.— Programme to be announced. 

TUESDAY, MAY 9, 


9.00 A. M.—Meeting of the new Officers, Organization of the several 
new Boards of Directors, and discussion of plans for the coming 
year. 

The essays are limited to thirty minutes, that ample 

‘time for the discussion of each may be given. The im- 
portance of giving careful and deliberate attention to 
the executive problems that appertain to our work is 
apparent to all. In order to realize this, all the delegates 
are earnestly urged to come prepared to stay through all 
the sessions. By planning not to depart until the Tues- 
day evening trains and boat, we will be able to secure 
more work and fuller fellowship than has been possible 
in the crowded mid-week sessions of previous years. 
Brothers and sisters, let us come prepared to give this 
“over Sunday plan” a fair trial. Yor once let us try 
and not be in so great a hurry. JENKIN Li. JonEs, 

Secretary. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The first annual meeting of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference will be held at Cleveland, May 6, 
7 and 9, 1882, with the following programme: 


SATURDAY, MAY 6. 


P. M.—Reports of Secretary, Treasurer and State Directors. 
-P. M.— Essay, ‘‘ Woman’s Relation to the Liberal Church,” by 
Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, of Cincinnati. 

4.00 vp. m.—Essay, ‘‘What can the Isolated Liberal Women of the 
West do for the Cause?”’ by Miss Sarah A. Brown, of Lawrence. 
SUNDAY, MAY 7. 


2.30 P. M.—Conference sermon, by Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Tewks- 
bury, Mass. 
TUESDAY, MAY 9. 


9.30 a. M.—Executive session of the new Board, and discussion of 
plans for ensuing year. 

All persons who have paid a sum not less than one 
- dollar into the treasury of the Conference are members 
of the same; and all the Societies who have paid not 
less than five dollars into the treasury of the Conference 
during the year are entitled to a representation on the 
basis of two delegates for each Society, and one addi- 
tional delegate for every twenty members in the Society. 
A full attendance is requested. 

Frances L. Roperts, Secretary. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN S$. 8. SOCIETY. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society will be held at Cleveland, May 8th, 
1882, begining at 2.00 P. m., at which, in addition to the 
annual reports of the officers, short studies will be pre- 
sented, as follows: “Sunday School Festivals,” by C. 
W. Wendte, of Cincinnati; “ How to Teach Temperance 
in Sunday Schools,” by Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant; 
“ Lessons upon Jesus,” by Brooke Herford, of Chicago; 
“ Historical Lessons,” by Newton M. Mann, of Roch- 
ester; “Ethical Lessons,” by Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, 
of Ann Arbor; “Doctrinal Lessons,” by Mrs. K. G. 
Wells, of Boston. This programme may be extended 
into Monday evening; and on Tuesday morning there 
will be a meeting of the officers elect, and the discussion 
of plans for the coming year. It is to be hoped that 
delegates to the Conferences announced in this con- 
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nection will deem the interests of this. society second 
to none, and give to its meetings more attention than 
they have been wont to do in previous years. 
F. L. Hosmer, Secretary. 
INVITATION. 


The “Church of the Unity,” in Cleveland, heartily ex- 
tends the hospitality of its homes to all delegations 
from the churches and societies belonging to the Con- 
ference. This invitation is meant to include not only 
the officially chosen delegates, but all others connected 
with our churches who may come with them to the 
Conference. The larger the attendance of those inter- 
ested in our common work, the better. Guests arriv- 
ing in the city by evening trains on Thursday, will 

lease report at the church, junction of Bolivar with 

rospect St.; those arriving in the morning or after- 
noon of Thursday, at Mr. Hosmer’s residence, 145 Lake 
St. It will be a convenience to our Cleveland friends 
if ministers will report to F. L. Hosmer, 145 Lake street, 
the names of those likely to attend from their respective 
societies, as early as May 1. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


The Lake Shore and Michi Southern Railway ; 
C.C. C. & I. R’y; the Indianapolis & St. Louis Railway ; 
the N. Y., P. & O. Railway; will return all delegates at 
the rate of one cent per mile who have paid full fare to 
the Conference over their lines. No reduction on lines 
west of Chicago. The fare from Chicago to Cleveland is 
$10.00, the return rates being about $3.50. The Detroit 
and Cleveland boats will sell round-trip tickets to Con- 
ference for two dollars; state-rooms extra. 


WHAT UNITARIANS BELIEVE. 


The Statement of Belief prepared by Rev. J. L. Dou- 
thit, and printed in this issue, is soon to be issued in 
tract form for distribution by the author. Parties desir- 
ing copies of the same are requested to apply for the 
same at this office, or of the Publisher, at Shelbyville, 
Illinois. Terms will be announced in our next. 


IN PRESS. 


A Flower Sunday Service, By J. Vila Blake, contain- 
ing Responsive Readings, Anthems, Carols, Christening 
Services, etc., etc. 8 pp. $2.50 per hundred. Read by 
May 15. Address, Western Unitarian Sunday (ore) | 
Society, 40 Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanrtev.— We still need a few more copies of this 
issue to complete our files for last year’s bound volume. 
Will our subscribers please return to us such numbers 
as they can spare of this issue, and oblige the publishers, 
for which we will make adequate compensation. CoLz- 
GrovE Boox Co., 40 Madison street, Uniry Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. Dr. Butler, $1.50 ; Julia D. Reed, $1.50; Mrs. C. 8. 
Jackman, $1.50; Henry Crane, $1.50; Mrs. Laura Crane, 
$1.50; E. C. Switzer, $1.50; E. S. Wells, $1.50; C. R. 
Elliott, $1.50; George D. Broomell, $1.50; A. D. Frink, 
$150; George Partridge, $1.00; Mrs. W. Hi. Huntsman, 
$1.50; Mrs. C. E. Tunnicliff, $1.50; T. L. Jones, $1.50; E. 
L. Jones, $1.50; Mrs. Mary Phillip, $1.50; Jas. Ll. Jones, 
$1.50; R. B, Ware (cor.), $1.50; F. Willius (cor.), $1.50; 
J.D. Jenkins, $1.50; H. Powers, $3.00. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Jno. L. Jones, .35; E. S. Wells, 50; C. R. Elliott, .60; 
Miss Cora H. Clarke, $7.50; Mrs. Clara Forbes, .35; Mrs. 
W. H. Huntsman, .85; J. D. Ludden (cor .35; Miss H. 
N. Haynes (cor.), .35; F,. Willius (cor.), .35. 
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WHAT UNITARIANS DO BELIEVE, AND WHAT 
THEY DO NOT BELIEVE. 


A STATEMENT BY JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


I. 


Unitarians Believe 


In the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, in the Scrip-, 


tural sense. We hold strictly to the doctrine that Al- 
mighty God is One Being and one only; that the Son, 
Jesus Christ, is only One Being, distinct from the “ One 
God, even the Father,” as we are each distinct one from 
another ; and that the Holy Spirit is the presence and 
power of the All-Father in the human soul. 

Jno. xvit., 3-11; Jno. 


Mark xii, 29-32; L Tim. ti, 5 
2,2; Acts t., 38; Loni 1a 1. Gon wiki, 8; Eph. iv.,6; Inuke 
zi, 18; Rom., viti.,14-15. 


Unitarians Do Not Believe 


That we must think of God as composed of “ Three 
Persons,” and that each of these Three Persons is “ Very 


‘and Eternal God.” ‘That we worship one God in Trin- 


ity, and Trinity in Unity ; neither confounding the per- 
sons nor dividing the substance. For there is one person 
of the Father, and another of the Son, and another of the 
Holy Ghost. * * * So the Father is God, and the Son 
is God, and the Holy Ghost is God.” 


chek Aon oe ee rans Common Bie aek of the ee 
is taken for substance of doctrine on the Trintty 
tna Ortho Churches tn America. 


a 


We Believe 


We Do Not Believe 


That Jesus Christ is the well-beloved Son of God,|That Jesus Christ is the identical Jehovah, the “ Very 


and also Son of Man, and one in spirit with the Father. 


All Unitarians believe that Jesus was one with God,—in a spiritual 
eense ; the sense in which he prayed (John xvii, 21-28) that all who 
thal] be brought to believe on him might become one with him and 
the Father—S. J. May. 


80 complete was his obedience that but a single will dwelt in 
him and God, and he could say, I and the Father are one. For this 
reason his teaching was absolute.— Theodore Parker. 

Christ was not ‘“‘a mere man,” because he was the Messiah; the 
official and highest and holiest messenger of God to men; the Son of 
God.—Henry W. Bellows, D. D. 


John vtit., ae Matt. xvi, 16; Acts it., 22; Matt. ix,6; Mat. tit. 17; 
Lake wv., 18-21 


God” Himself. “For the right faith is, that we believe 
and confess that the Lord Jesus Christ isGod, * * * 
God of the substance of the Father, * * * perfect 
God, * * * equal to the Father as touching his 
Godhead.” 

thanasian Creed in Book of Common Tontetne bya af the Church cf 


See A 
England. This is taken for substance of doctrine Churches 
in America, 


7 III. 


We Do Believe 

That God makes no sou! totally depraved, and tempts 
no one to do evil; James i., 13-14; but we believe that 
human nature is incomplete, and that every morally ac- 
countable being is created with the power to choose 
between good and evil. Therefore every soul may be- 
come sinful and wretched; or it may grow in virtue 
and wisdom, and drink deeper and deeper of the glory, 
beauty and blessedness of heaven forever and ever. 


Mark z.,14; Rom. #., 7-15; James #1.,9; James 1.15; Rom. ti, 7; 
wai.,17; T. br. i8.,9; ‘Il. Tin. t, 10. 

All rewards and punishments must in the end be 
strictly equitable, according as the character is good or 
bad. 


on “Retribution.” Also 


i edge eed m. G. Eliot : 
Qesntng on ei of Sin.” See also, Rom. ti., 6-11; Gal. vi., 7-9; IT. 


Oor., 9; 10: Col. tit., 25. 


We Do Believe 
That “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
is the God and Father of all mankind. Most Unitarian 
Christians regard “Christianity as the Absolute Reli- 
gion.” 


See discourse Peabody, ratuitoua circulation 
bythe AU a Nant Tremont Plans imu? Peet 


We Do Not Believe 


That God decreed the sin of Adam and Eve, and 
then, because of that sin, created the whole race of man 
totally depraved, and unable to be og do any good thing. 
God also decreed from the beginning that an unchange- 
ably fixed number of men, women and infants should be 
irrevocably doomed “to suffer most grievous torments 
in hell fire forever and ever,” and this without any re- 
gard to the good or bad conduct of the creature moving 
him thereto. 


See Presbyterian Confession of Faith, Chapters III. to X. inclusive. See 
also Larger Catechism, pages 186-190. Shorter Catechism, pages 183-184. 


IV. 


We Do Not Believe 


That Almighty God has decreed a part of mankind to 
burn in hell forever; nor do we believe that all Jews 
and others not professing the Christian religion, and all 
pagans and heathens who never had an opportunity to 
hear the Gospel of Christ are doomed to endless misery 
in hell fire. 
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Yet we believe God creates every soul with light 
enough in its sphere to save it; that He gives His spirit 
of truth and sends prophets to every people; that there 
is some likeness and sympathy between all the great re- 
ligions of the world; and that, at last, no harm can come 
to any soul but the harm it carelessly or wilfully does 


“Those who believe not in Christ cannot be saved, be 
they never so diligent to frame their lives according to 
the light of nature, or the laws of that religion which 
they profess;” “and to assert and maintain that they 
may, is very pernicious and to be detested.” 


See Presbyterian Confession of Faith, Chapter X., Section IV. Also Weat- 
itself. minster La Catechism, question No. 60 and answer. See also Article 
Acts, z., 34-85 ; Acts, ziv 15-17 ; Acts 2vit., 26; Eph. tv.,6 ; James tii., 9, | ~ M24 of the Episcopal Church. 
Matt. vi.,9; Rom. ii., 11-15. 
Vv. 


We Do Believe 


That God loved us while we were yet enemies, and was 
ever ready to forgive the truly penitent. Jesus came 
and was crucified to make men conscious of this fact, 
and, by revealing the divine love and forgiveness, recon- 
cile men of all tribes and nations to each other and to 
God, the Father of all. Jt was not the Father, but the 
Father’s children that Jesus died to reconcile. 


Rom. v., 10-11; LI. Cor. v.,19; Col. ¢., 20. 


We Do Not Believe 


That God was so angry with all mankind, beeause of the 
sin of Adam, that it required an infinite atonement to 
make Divine forgiveness possible; and that Jesus, be- 
ing “ Very God,” and therefore able to make atonement 
by infinite suffering, “was crucified, died, and was buried 
to reconcile the Father to us.” 


See discipline of the M. E. Church. This is substantially the creed of the 
Baptist, Presbyterian and other Orthodoz churches. 


VI. 


We Do Believe 


That men often inherit both the good and the evil traits 
and tendencies of their ancestors; but they cannot in- 
herit guilt. We can only be guilty of that which we 
think, feel or do that we know is wrong, and of that 
which we neglect to do that we ought to do. 

Unitarians insist that every sinner must repent of his 
own sins, and by the grace of God reform himself, doing 
his best to pay his own debts. There is no escape from 
sin but by radical reformation. Pure morals are branches 
from the vigorous root of religion. 

Forgiveness by faith in God through Christ saves us 
from a sense of alienation from God, but it does not imme- 
diately remit any other penalty. However, the removal of 
the sense of estrangement from God prompts to holier 
living, and thus saves us from sin. This is Christ’s 
atonement. 

“The death of Christ is the great quickener to heroic virtue instead 
of being made a substitute for it.’"—Dr. Channing. 


Matt. i.,21; John z.,10; Acts tii., 26; Rom. vi. 5 vit ; ai. 
26-27 ; Col. ti., 13. ’ Sip SO SE KEE 


We Do Not Believe 


That every human being is born guilty of Adam’s sin; 
and that God pardons and justifies men “not for any- 
thing wrought by them, but for Christ’s sake alone.” 
We do not believe that men are accepted of God, if ac- 
cepted at all, not for any obedience in themselves, “but 
by imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ 
unto them,” so that Jesus becomes a substitute for right- 
eousness to every one who professes faith in his atoning 
blood. He is therefore our Savior, because he pays our 
debt of sin. “Christ, by his obedience and death, did 
fully discharge the debt of all those that are thus justi- 
fied, and did make a proper, real and full satisfaction to 
his Father's justice in their behalf.” 

See Presbyterian Confession of Faith, Chapter VI., Sections I. and VI; 
also Chapter XI., Sections I. and III.’ Larger Catechism, page 218, ques- 
tions 70,72 and 73. Baptist Manual, by J. Newton Brown, D. D., page 9. 
See popular Revival Song : 

Tou a itall 


VI. 


We Do Believe 


That the one thing needful to salvation is to do the 
will of God according to the very best of our knowl- 
edge and ability, as Jesus Christ bas taught us. 


Unitarians believe that salvation is deliverance from sin itself,— 
from its influence, its mastery, its inner force and outer force.—Rev. 
Chas. H. Brigham. 


Matt. 1., 21; Jno. vit., 16; Luke x., 27-42, 

He that turns away from sin to God and obeys Him, 
as best he knows and can, is converted. 

Acts iti., 19. 


We Do Not Believe 


That belief in a God composed of three persons 
(three beings), and in Christ as “‘ Perfect God,” is neces- 
sary to salvation. 7 


See Athanasian Creed, which ia taken for substance of doctrine by ali Or- 
thodoz Unitarian Churches. 

That no man can be truly converted to God who is not 
immersed in water. 


See Alex. Campbell's “ Christian System," page 210; and note also pre- 
vatling teaching and practice af the sect of Baptists who call themselves * The 
Christian Church.” 


Bee Art... 


VIII. 


We Do Believe 


That water baptism is the outward sign of consecra- 
tion to God and his service and of Christian confes- 
sion. The mode is unimportant except as satisfying the 


We Do Not Believe 
That water baptism is the only door to the Church 
of Christ ; that no assembly or association is a Christian 
church that is not composed entirely of immersed be- 


conscience of the candidate. The Lord’s Supper is an | lievers. 


UN ITTY. 99 
emblematic and memorial service of Jesus’ suffering, Worcs Weuh)- That we one uae s Baptist, Disciples (Cam: stl real 


fidelity and love. Jesus invites to thie service all who 
love him in sincerity, and whom the master welcomes 
the disciples should not forbid. 

Forms are helpful and important only as they cultivate 
the religious life and spirit. The Church of Christ con- 
sists of all who are trying to be Christ-like. 

Every good man or woman who, in love of Christ, is self-conse- 


must partake of Communion 

mersed believers. ( Witness the pracice ice of Close-Communion Baptists.) 
And that no one can be ordained to Christian ministry 

unless he is immersed, as in the Baptist churches; 

or except he receive ordination from a Bishop, as in the 

Catholic, Episcopal, and other hierarchical orders. 


See authoritative statements of the faith of Baptist and Episcopal Churches. 


erated to the Christian life and work, isan ordained minister of the 


jh. vi., 24 


eats s Matt. zit, 49-50; John iv., 23; Rom. xiv., 


v.,1, 2,6; Col. 4i., 16, 17; I. Pe. tii, 21. 
IX. 


We Do Believe We Do Not Believe 
That each congregation should be a law unto itself,|That a Christian congregation should necessarily be 
choosing its own pastor and regulating its own affairs.| governed mainly by conferences, synods, and presby- 
Unitarian conferences are held for mutual counsel and | teries; said conferences, synods and presbyteries being 


co-operation, not for dictation. 
Gal.v..1; I. Pet. ii.,5; I. Cor. ziv., 2, 


mostly composed of and controlled by clergymen, elders 
and bishops. 


See Constitution of the Presbyterian Church, Methodist Discipline, etc. 


X. 


Unitarians Disapprove of 


Vain, indecent and unhealthful fashions in dress, and 
we condemn all amusements in the degree that they lead 
to dissipation and to the neglect of duty and the immor- 
tal interests of our being. Nevertheless, in the matter of 
detail, each man or woman is expected to be a law unto 


himself or herself as regards dress and amusements, and | 


also in regard to secret societies, not forgetting the law 
of love and mutual helpfulness. 
See Rom. ziii., ziv., zv. chapters. 


We Do Not Believe 


That “the putting on of gold and costly apparel,” 
“ dancing, * * attending theatres, * * circuses, dancing 
parties, or patronizing dancing schools” should be for- 
bidden, (see Methodist Discipline), and that church 
members should be prohibited from belonging to secret 
benevolent orders, as in United Brethren and Catholic 
Churches. 


XI. 


Unitarians Refuse to Be 


Bound by the opinion of one man or millions of men; 
by Pope, Presbyter or any ecclesiastical council, as to 
what they must think and teach asChristianity. ‘Jesus 
Christ is the only Master of Christians,” and the reason, 
conscience and soul are our final authority as to what he 
taught. We claim no right to exclude any one from 
church-fellowship on account of difference of opinion, 
nor for any other reason, except undoubted and persist- 
ent immorality of conduct. 


a arti, 8-10; Matt. vid, 16, 21,24; Matt. zv.,9; Col. ti., 8; Rom. 
; I. Cor. z., 29; Jno. vi., 37. 


We Do Not Believe 


That Church members and preachers of the gospel 
should be bound by a solemn vow to believe and 
teach other men’s opinions of Christianity and other 
men’s interpretations of the Bible. 


EXAMPLE. 
Question —“ Do you believe in the doctrines of the 


Holy Scriptures, as set. forth in the Articles of Religion 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church?” 

Answer.—T do.” 

Any preacher of the M. E. Church who holds and dis- 
seminates publicly or privately doctrines which are con- 
trary to the Articles of Religion, shall be tried by the 
same process observed as in case of gross immorality. 

Any member clearly convicted of inveighing against 
either the doctrines or discipline is liable to expulsion. 


See Methodist Discipline and other Confessions of Faith on Heening 
of Ministers and Reception of Members. 


XII. 


We Do Believe We Do Not Believe 
That a Christian is a disciple—a learner—of Jesus Christ, |“‘That a Christian is one who believes three to be 
sincerely desiring to follow him in spirit and truth—not | one, and one to be three; a father not to be older than 
necessarily one who holds certain opinions about him.|/his son. * * * Who believesa virgin tobe a mother 
Neither is a Christian one who is perfect in creed or|of ason, and that very son of hers to be her Maker. Who 


100 
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character, but rather one who accepts Christ as bis| believes him to have been shut up in a narrow room 


master and guide in seeking to grow wiser and better. 
I. Cor, xiti., 18; See No. XI. Acts, xt.,26; Phil tit., 11-15. 


whom heaven and earth cannot contain.” 
See Bacon’s Works, Vol. II., p. 410. See aleo above, Nos. I, II, II. 


XIII. 


‘We Do Believe 
That the Bible is inspired of God, but not every word. 


Inspiration is God’s quickening spirit in the human soul. 
Job zxcxii., 8; Luke iv.,18; I. Cor. ti., 12, 13. 
The Bible is not all equally authoritive; some parts are not at all 


authoritive.— Matt, v., 88, 39, 48 and 44. Sec statement by N. H. Associa- 
tion. 


We take itas our text-book in morals and religion. It is to be 
interpreted by the individual judgment under a responsibility to 
God alone.* 

Rom. ziv.,4,5,12; ID. Thess. v., 21. 

This forbids belief in any doctrine that is clearly seen to be 
irrational, immoral or irreligious.* 

Luke xit., 57; I. Cor. tt., 15; Gal. v., 22, 28, : a 

“We are able to state what we believe in the simple language of 


the New Testament, while the doctrines which we reject cannot be so 
stated.” —Rev. J. F. Clarke, D.D. 


We Do Not Believe 


That “The Holy Ghost gave the very words of the 
sacred writings to holy men of old; and His divine 
inspiration is not in different degrees, but extends equal- 
ly and fully to all parts of these writings, historical, po- 
etical, doctrinal, and prophetical, and to the smallest 
word, and inflection of a word, provided such a word is 
found in the original manuscripts.” ° 

See‘ Articles of Beltef,” page 2, eee geil Palvers, Moog for 


Bible Study," held at Ciifton 
at office of THE TRUTH, 212 North Fifth street, St. Lo 


This is substantially the position of all orthodox 
churches as judged by their creeds. 


urs, Mo. 


XIV. 


We Do Believe 


’ In the principles of Christianity common to all denomina- 
tions. 


tous circulation By the A. GL Ay This diacourac entbodien wine Ga a 
essentially the same as those presented by Unitarian Christians for the last 
half century.” 

Unitarians delight to co-operate with all people for 
the advancement of these principles; and while regard- 
ing many doctrines held by the churches as corruptions 
of Christianity and obstacles to its spread, we never- 
theless protest against any test of fellowship or church 
membership that excludes any disciple whom our 
common Master would welcome. Any assembly that 
is not as broad in fellowship and as inclusive in mem- 
bership as Christ, is not the true Christian Church. 
The worst heresy is intolerance of other people’s honest 
opinions and an unchristian temper. He that is not 
loyal to what seems to him true and right in the sight of 
God is the real infidel. 


We Do Not Believe 


That the only true Christians are those who sub- 
scribe to the faith of the Roman Catholic or Trinita- 
rian Protestant Churches. That an “evangelical” (that 
is, true to the gospel) Christian and an “orthodox” (that 
is, sound in doctrine) church member is one who pro- 
fesses to believe in, or assent to, a part or all of the fore- 
going thirteen articles, or affirmations; and that in so 
far as any one refuses assent to a part or the whole of 
the above articles of faith, to that degree he or she is 
a heretic and infidel. : 


See General Teachings and Practice of Religious Bodies calling them 
aie Ruangies Orthodox. See also Doctrines of Roman Catholi 


XV. 
THE CONOLUSION OF THH WHOLB MATTER. 


Unitarians believe that their views are the pure Gospel, and, in the words of Dr. Channing, “ it is their purity which 
makes us seek and hope for their extension through the world.” Because we confidently believe that as fast as our views of Chris- 
tianity are known, embraced and lived by men and women, they will become wiser, better and happier, and in every way more 
fitted for the duties of the life that now is, and more prepared for the life that is to come. However, we hold that God only 
helps men to more light and truer lives as they are faithful to their present light and privileges ; therefore we regard the man 
who sincerely and honestly holds, and seeks earnestly to establieh, doctrines and systems from which we dissent, asa truer 
disciple, and in the way of becoming a wiser and better man, than the one who secretly holds, or even on occasions says he 
believes Unitarian doctrines, but who from worldly policy, social ties and pleasures, or careless indifference, chooses to sail 
under false colors, and refuses to give that which he really believes his unqualified allegiance and support. Therefore, we 
urge every one to give no uncertain sound in life's battle, but to show his truest and best colors for the good of mankind and 
the glory of God. 

Matt.vi., 24; Matt. z., 32, 33,37; Matt. xvi. 24; Jno. xviii., 37; Acts, xxvl.,19; Gal. 1.16; @al. v.20. See Heb., Chap. 24. 


*See Statement of Belief adopted by the New Hampshire Unitarian Association, Oct. 30, 1878. 


Notz —This ‘Statement of Belief” was Snap eens adopted by the Unitarian Association of N. H., at Concord, October 80, 1878,— 
not as a creed in the sense of a limit of inquiry or test of fellowship,—but as an affirmation of the most distinctive views that are now gener- 


ally held by Unitarians. Sent gratuitous on application to the American Unitarian Association, No. 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass, 
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BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN: 


Walnut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. | 


Price, delivered on board cars f 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a mt) 
complete musical outjit) ONLY aS 


The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes not (ow 
over 50a day, demand increasing.) Working nights by Edison’s 
fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances maar made by 
Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, or by press Prepaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded — 
if the Beethoven Organ, after one qos use, does not give you entire satisfi 
kindly return itat my expense and I will promptly refund you the : a 
terest. Nothing can be faircr. My object in placing this organ at is 
it introduced into every home in this country. Every one sold is sure to noth 
Often 60 sales can be traced from the first One introduced. All that is askei 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fair trial, kindly bring friends to 
and hear its musical effects, having no agents, no warerooms in large cities 
direct only), I rely sol on the merits of the Beethoven to speak for its ! 
kind words from satisticd purchasers, which I am proud to say are many, 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, ae 

eight, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches] Is, as the cut sl 
he most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, h 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebo! 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When ordering 
definitely which case is ted. The designs are alike and no case as b 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary n 
used by other builders—was put in them. — Read the followi d 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal 
for anything like the money asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue BR 
It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as 
Manual Sub-Rass, 16 feet tonc; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tone; (8) 
AT 8 fect tone; (4) Cello, & feet tones (5) French Horn, 8 feet tone 
"J 2 ents 7 aphoue, 8 feet tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 8 feet tones (8) V! J 
6:08-0:68 “4 ¥ tone; (9) Violina, 4 fect tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet e 5 
2:0 0,8,8;0:6 monique, Harp A®oline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilan 
grand accessory effects. 


27 STOPS! (°vniorcan © 


bn 


There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies, If use 
every stop in the Beethoven is of practieal use. Don't be deceived 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents, There are 14 perfect 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents comb 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not the 
Stop Action (applied Recdboard) which is fully covered by’ pat 
beused by no other manufacturer, 


) Clurabella, 4 Manual Sub-Ba: 
s (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolee, (10) oxpr 
‘rench Horn, ¢ AHoline, (3) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, 45) BD 
Clarionet, ( oix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, 21) 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)Grand Or; H 
Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, 
TH E Fi R On September 19th, 1881, my 
stroyed by fire, nothing but ashes 
was one of the largest factories of the kind in the world, 
| LT Three days afterwards, with my own hands Iliff 
R E-B the firstrelie where it stood, and by the aid 
capital, perfect knowledge of what was wanted, and kind words of 7 
housands, | wasenabled in 120d to put On steam and start more mac! 
larger and better equipped Fac than ever on the same n 
establishment covers nearly 4 acres of spac nd is now turning out a 4 or n 
Ser of better instruments daily than ever before, This achievement Is um 
passed in th ry of enterpriec. J a 
Iam now ving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price at the rate of 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use o 


EDISOW’S BLECTRIC LIGE b 


the only Organ'and Fiano Factory in pho rmarid as uses it, Ican fill all 
romptly for this style as have now witha orse wer engine, d ; 
Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. To Beppe write machines in their construction. bd 


y the i o! e very latest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, 
R E M E M B E R q By ee eaten ot ee rience of thie wants todo work well and economical, and the addition of private awitenee anal 
tracks to the various doors of the factories, Iam now enabled to build better instruments for less moncy than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages: 
these facilities, | ¢@*To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My man ry is op 
to visitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your tre velling expenses if you purchase. Come anyway, You are welcome, A free coach with polite attendants, met 
alltrains, If you can not call, write for catalogue, or, better still, order a BEETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by corresponsaaey di kx 
you will be. delighted with the instrument. _1f you do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, you be doug 
New Jersey. 


Sion 


hem areal service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, 


WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, i 


CHURCH FURNITURA, 


WOOD MANTHLS & TILES. 


fi 
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4§ACKINNO 


* 
; 


_ §@ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always.with you. The only successfal Reservoir 


made. Send for circular. ON PEN CO., 192 Broadway, N.Y., 


P The Meadville Theological School 


_ Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
5 2 of the institution is to prepare young men for 
] nitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
_ foom-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 

v. A. A. LivERMoRE, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 


OWING TO THE 


has been received by the 
please send their orders, 


47, 
D 06% [Er “WESTERN 


The Chicago & North-Western R’y 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST | 
EQUIPPED | and hence the | 


LEADING RAILWAY 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 

Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, | 

Ppa 200 Dallas, Gal- | Webraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah | 

ay veston, | Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


ROR 
a COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


| Segoe SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 
Lea, Minneapolis and St. Paul. DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Nationally reputed as| Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus,and all 
being the Great| Poinls in the Territories and the West. Also 
Ca hroughCar for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
Line | 92%, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, | 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- | 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at | 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Try it, Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 
and will and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R ys, 

you and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 
find traveling a| Close connection made at Junction Points. 
luxury, instead It is the ONLY LINE running 
of a dis- | 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
comfort, 


PRINCIPAL = LINE 


“ARP The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and 


All connections made 
In Union 


WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road, Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. | 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
‘Agt. will iy yo tickets i! this route, 49> AND WILL 

TAK ONE OTHER, | 

All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. | 

J.D. LAYNG, W. BB. STENNETT: | 
Gen. Bup’t Chicago. id 


\t 0a porrer, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
te Pres't & Gen'l Manager, Pass. 
Chicago, Lil. 


the Istest improved Mackinnon Pen, It con be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. 


N PEN,orFLUID-PENCIL 


Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
The most popular 
or 93 Madison St., Chicago, fi .* 


GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—or— 


BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 


MBS. EB. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS. 


CoLEGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies 
at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


altel 


Sa 


WHO 19 UNACOURINTEO WIT THE SEROMALEY AAT URPOUNTRY: WILE 
er en a 


Y 22 2 SS 2S SF, 


a <r aN ‘ 
eae bal a Se ely ex 
ee eee ee SS 
MeAL OCR sSIAHO AOU: 
Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 


connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
Eastern, NorTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and Souts- 


| EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 


Crry, LeEaveENworTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 


| radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 

or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 

named, NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 

CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or un- 

clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 

een and’ ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
rains, 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
DinInN@ CARs, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful sajoymenk. 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, M lwaukee 
and Missouri River polots; and close connections at all 
points of Intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every pao 
of importance in “Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as any 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as competl- 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

‘Vickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada, 

E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice Pres't and Gen, Manager, Gen. Tkt, and Pass'r Agt 
Chicago. Chicago. 


Gen. Pass, Agent, Chicago | 
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NEW BOOKS! 


The following are some of the New Books received and for sale by 


The Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison Street, Chicago. 


A liberal discount from these prices will be made. Orders sent by mail will receive prompt 


and careful attention. 


FICTION. 


THE FRERES. 
By Mrs. Alexander. Published by 
Henry Holt & Co. - - — $1.00 

SPINOZA. ANovel. Insameseries. By 
Auerbach. - - - $1.00 

PRUDENCE. A Story of Aésthetic Lon- 
don. By Lucy C. Lillie. Illustrated. ¢ .9o 

BURGOMASTER’S WIFE. By Geo. 
Ebers. - - - - $ 75 

A QUESTION. The Idyl of a Picture, 
by his friend Alma Tadema, related by 
Geo. Ebers. - - - $ .75 

A TALLAHASSEE GIRL. A remark- 
able story of life in the picturesque old 


In Leisure Hour Series. |DOROTHEA. 


Just issued. By same 
publishers. - - - $1.00 

ASPASIA. A Romance of Art and Love 
in ancient Hellas. In 2 vols. By Robert 
Hamerling. Translated by Mary J. 
Safford. - - - - $1.75 

HER PICTURE. No Name Series. $1.00 

AN ECHO OF PASSION. Published 
by Lothrop & Co. | - - $1.25 

HYPERION. Longfellow. New edition. 
Cloth, ¢ .40. Paper, $ .15. 

OUTRE MER. Longfellow. New 
edition. Cloth, $ .40. Paper, $ .15 


Capital of Florida, among the semi-feudal TOM BROWN. New edition. —IIlus- 


aristocracy of that region. Publishers, J. 
R. Osgood & Co. —- - 


$1.00 |\WESTWARD HO. Kingsley. 


trated. Paper, ¢ .10. 
$1.00 


SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 


CAPITAL AND POPULATION. 
study of the economic effects, of their 
relations to each other. By Frederick B. 
Hawley. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co. - - - $1.50 

ILLUSIONS. A Psychological. Study. 
By James Sully. —- - - $1.50 


A |THE FORMATION OF THE VEGE- 


TABLE MOULD THROUGH THE 
ACTION OF WORMS. With obser- 
vations on their habits. By Charles 
Darwin, author of Origin of Species. 
With illustrations. - - $1.50 


MYTH AND SCIENCE. An Essay by |THE BRAIN AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


Tito Vignoli. - - $1.50 


By J. Lucy. - - - $1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS. ; 
RUSKIN. New edition. Published by (CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Wiley. 9 vols. - - $9.00 
LIFE OF CARLYLE. Froude. $4.00 
VOYAGE OF THE VERGA. $6.00 


STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. $3.00 


ATLANTIS. The Antediluvian World. 
By Ignatius Donnelly. Illustrated. 
Harper Bros. - - - $2.00 


1. THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION. By John G. 
Nicolay, Esq. 2. From Fort HENRY To CoRINTH. 
By Gen. M. F. Force. 3. THE PENINSULA. By 
Gen. Alexander S. Webb. 4. THE ARMY UNDER 
Porr. By John C. Ropes, Esq. 5. THE ANTIE- 
TAM AND FREDERICKSBURGH. By Gen. Francis 
Winthrop Palfrey. 6. CHANCELLORSVILLE AND 
GettyspurG. By Gen. Abner Doubleday. Each 


1 vol., 12mo, with maps. - - $1.00 
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Herewith we offer our readers our fifth annual West. 


ern Conference number. The reports and proceedings 


In our next we will publish extracts from one of the 
most interesting missionary stories we know of. 


Fifty-three thousand eight hundred and thirty-six 


dollars worth of mortgages were destroyed by ten Uni- 
tarian societies last year. 


Twenty-eight ladies’ societies connected with the West- 
tern Unitarian Churches raised and expended for the 
cause, last year, $7,513.38. 


The Western Unitarian Sunday School Society 
went to Cleveland in a somewhat sorry mood for want 
of $500. It returned happy with the want supplied. 


Mr. Forbush’s “ Story of Western Unitarianism,” and 
several other papers read at the Cleveland Conference, 
will be printed in forthcoming issues of Untry. We 
wish we had space to print them all; or, better still, we 
wish that all of our readers could have heard them em- 
phasized and interpreted by the writers’ own voices. 


By a careful estimate it is found that the less than eighty 


of our Cleveland meeting so fill our columns as to render societies which constitute the Western Unitarian Con- 


it impossible to find room for editorial comment. We 
trust that our readers will not deem this number unim- 
portant or uninteresting. Read, lend, and then recall 
and preserve it. 
tion: If you find your spirit in accord with the organi- 


One thing more we ask in this connec- 


rations whose activities are herein recorded, LEND A 
HAND ! 


—_ 
- 


NOTES. 


Only six Unitarian societies belonging to the Western 


Unitarian Conference reported any back indebtedness on | still more emphatic. 
the first of April. 


ference have raised about $170,000 for the cause during 
the last year, or an average of upward $2,000 a society. 
Add to this the $18,425 sent West by the A. U. A., we 
have about $188,000 of Unitarian money faveried in 
the cause. Unquestionably a much larger sum than was 
ever before contributed to this interest. 


A correspondent informs us that years before Theo- 
dore Parker moved from West Roxbury to Boston, Chas. 
F. Barnard had vases of flowers every Sunday upon his 
pulpit at the Warren Street Chapel. We are glad to 
record this information, as it makes our note in last issue 
Acccording to this, flowers were 
first called in where the gospel was to be exemplisied 
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rather than to be dejined. ‘The Warren Street Chapel 
is devoted to missionary helpfulness, rather than theo- 
logical disputations. 


Apropos of our recent editorials on Religious Phrase- 
ology, we are inclined to give a passing notice of the last 
Easter programme of a certain Unitarian church in New 
England, in which many people have special reason to 
be interested. But for the imprint of the first page we 
should never have suspected its source in any other than 
an Orthodox church of a somewhat conservative type. 
The copious borrowing from the Book of Common 
Prayer is matter of individual taste ; it supplics at least 
a noble English, and the retained ascriptions at the 
close of the several prayers may by some be regarded as 
purely a question of literary form, though to us the 
phraseology of prayer has always seemed to demand sin- 
cerity of meaning above all things else. But the fea- 
tures of the programme that seem thoroughly open to 
criticism occur in the selected songs. Here we are pre- 
sented with the whole ‘scheme of salvation,” together 
with all the materialistic associations of the bodily resur- 
rection and the empty tomb. These lines are from one 
of the songs only: 


“ Jesus Christ is risen to-day, 
Our triumphant holiday, 
Who did once upon the cross 
Suffer to redeem our loss. — 
* * * * * 
“Who endured the cross and grave 
Sinners to redeem and save; 
But the pains which he endured 
Our salvation hath procured.” 


4 
We have no disposition to dictate an order of service 


is something curious, and in some respects painful, in 
these efforts of a more liberal Orthodoxy to show, not 
what the donors really meant by the conditions imposed 
upon their bequests, but what their words can, by 
‘stretching, be made possibly to mean in answer to the 
necessities of to-day. We believe that this whole process 
‘is belittling to ministerial manhood, and corrupting of 
the finer sense of truth and its demands upon people in 
things secular. The church, and certainly its training- 
schools, if it is to teach the sinfulness of falsehood and 
equivocation, must, no less than Cwsar’s wife, be “ above 
suspicion.” It may be the fact,as we have seen it 
pleaded, that to fill the vacant chair in question, and 
honestly and fully subscribe to the required conditions, 
would be beyond the ability of any man of sufficient 
mind to occupy the place; that, in short, “ recourse would 
have to be had to some ancient cemetery.” We doubt 
if this last resort would accomplish the purpose, for we 
trust that beyond the veil, as on this hither side, the 
process of education is going on. But if the subscrip- 
tion cannot be given honestly, and without such mental 
“reservations as make the act a farce, if not a virtual 
falschood, we think it would be better to relinquish the 
foundation, even if there “will be one vacant chair.” 
The chair empty, under such circumstances, will teach 
more of morality than when filled, We have great re- 
spect for Dr. Smyth, for his scholarship and his spirit, 
and we have read his books with interest. It is this 
that makes us hope he will not stoop to enter a door 
that has been purposely made too low for him to walk 
in upright. Such a refusal on his part would have a 


‘wholesome moral influence, and be the most effective 


for any brother minister or his congregation ; but the ; tat LeEAad th hak 
above lines seem to us far more “memorial” of Calvin S708 on honesty In the pu DER AMG. He pews UAL Be 


: ; . ; . nal iscussi gests i 
than of Channing. We give this passing notice not in mis preached. But the whole discussion eee ned 
captious or unfriendly criticism, but in the interest of orcible way the mistake and unwisdom of limiting great 


more clearness and care in our religious phraseology. educational endowments, to run long after their donors 


We believe that with the mass of the people to-day one sate dead, by the phases of thought and belief that were 
current in the lifetime of those donors. If a man has 


great stronghold of the creeds fast becoming outgrown . , : : : 
: ;money to give, let him specify the line of its purpose, 


lies in the old and familiar phraseology. That phrase- faa, te Ay : 
ology cradled those creeds; it has been their Vestutes, bop Seay the unit ane its pally -pyyoud a biele none 
in the future shall go. 


and in our indiscriminate and easy-going use of it we 
play into their hands every time. The newer thought, 
in proportion as it rises to earnestness and sincerity, will | 
not want for words that shall fitly phrase it. Did not 
Jesus say sumething about putting the new wine into 
the new skins? 


THE CHILDREN’S DAY. 


As far as our present knowledge goes, the attempt to 
‘introduce “Flower Sunday” as a regular religious fes- 

———— tival, making cf it a “Children’s Day” in the calendar 
In connection with the varied comments of the de-,of the Church, was first made by some of our Liberal 
nominational press regarding Dr. Newman Smyth’s ap-' Churches in the West. The first printed programme for 
pointment to the Andover professorship, the whole such, that we know of, was published seven ycays v.40 this 
matter of binding religious educational endowments by spring. Since that time the observance of thy. day has 
the limitations of contemporaneous thought and belief, become almost universal among the Unitariat parishes 
comes before us ina strong and suggestive light. There’ of the West. As Mr. Gannett has shown in hits recent 
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article on “ Sacraments and Festivals,” in these columns, 
it has become one of the four special days in our church 
year, sharing with Christmas, Easter, and Fruit Sunday 
the sacramental sanctities of our church year. Since its 
introduction by the Liberal churches, some Episcopal 
bishops have requested its observance in their respective 
dioceses. Of its spread in the Methodist church, a re- 
cent issue of the Northwestern Christian Advocate 
says: “Jt is interesting to know that Children’s Day is 
on its march round the world, and that this year it will 
not only be observed throughout the United States, but 
also in Gérmany, Switzerland, Scandinavia, and India, 
as well as probably in Italy, South America, Mexico, 
China and Japan.” Among our Western churches the 
growth of this festival has been characterized by a great 
fertility in regard to the use of flowers and the exercises 
used. Very many of our churches have grown into the 
habit of printing special programmes from year to -year ; 
but, as we have frequently urged in these columns con- 
cerning Easter and Christmas, the thing most to be de- 
sired is not a Service but the Service of Flowers The 
true sacramental significance of flowers and babes in the 
church cannot be realized by an occasion but by the oc- 
easion. What we want is not a special order of service 
differing from year to year, but an order of service that 
will be repeated from year to year, accumulating a wealth 
of religious meaning as it becomes laden with tender as- 
sociations from year to year. Mr. Blake, of Quincy, 
who has done so much towards laying the foundation of 
a rational liturgy in our midst, has just given us one more 
contribution in this direction in “The Flower Service" 
prepared by him and just published by the Western Uni- 
arian Sunday School Society. It forms an eight-page 
pamphlet, and contains noble readings interspersed with 
anthems, chorals and songs; also a form for christening, 
in which the children take part, which may be used or 
omitted, as the pastor may choose. We expect that this, 
like all of Mr. Blake’s work, will grow with use. 
We predict that it will be more appreciated and enjoyed 
the third year than the first, and on the fifth year it will 
be more valued than on the third. It is Mr. Blake’s 
plan, and our hope, that in subsequent years this service 
will be tmproved but not replaced. Let the atilted sen- 
tences and the unworthy music, if such there be, be 
dropped in favor of nobler phrases and sweeter strains ; 
but let the truly noble elements in this service be re- 
hearsed from year to year, until they are fairly in the 
hearts of the children, so that they may know them by 
heart even unto the oldest day they live. Then on their 
death beds will they repeat the request of the dying 
Scotch philosopher, ‘Sing to me that bairn’s song.” 
In this connection we venture to make one new sug- 
gestion. If we would make this Flower Sunday truly a 
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sacramental occasion we must give to it the consecration 
of sacrifice. Why not make it still more the children’s 
day by inviting all who partake in it to contribute to that 
work that seeks to help the children. Let the money 
offerings of that day in our Western churches be set 
apart to the interest of the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. The work and needs of this society 
are set forth in this number of Unity. Why is not 
Flower Sunday the best Sunday in all the year to pre- 
sent its claims to our churches and Sunday Schools. Is 
not that a good time to solicit life and annual member- 
ships among parents and teachers, and let the offerings 
that fall into the basket on that day be forwarded to the 
treasurer of this society. We earnestly commend this 
suggestion to the consideration of pastors, superintend- 
ents and Sunday school teachers. 


THE CLEVELAND-MEADVILLE. CORRES. 
PONDENCE. 

Elsewhere we lay before our readers a statement of 
the facts in relation to the recently proposed removal of 
the Meadville Theological School to Cleveland, O., and 
the munificent offer of J. H. Wade, Esq., of that city. 
We have been interested in the negotiations that were 
going on, but have refrained hitherto from all comment 
in our columns, out of deference to the known wishes of 
the parties having them in charge. We are glad that 
there is no longer occasion for silence, but that the 
friends of Meadville and of theological education in the 
West can now know what they have before received only 
indirect and very imperfect reports of. 

As will be seen by the correspondence given on an- 
other page, the resident Trustees of Meadville, with whom 
the final decision lay, have declined Mr. Wade’s offer in 
declining to take any steps looking towards a removal 
of the school from that town. As to their high sense of 
fidelity to the trusts in their keeping, there will be, and 
there can be, no question. They are persons long con- 
nected with the school, and who have given abundant 
proof of their interest in it and in the larger cause which 
it was founded to serve. It was, as we can easily under- 
stand, a trying and difficult duty to decide either way in 
a matter of so much weight and import. There were 
strong and even sacred associations with the past, as well 
as possibly greatened hopes for the future. There was a 
present certainty, however limited and shut in, as against 
what seemed to them the uncertainties involved in. a 
change so great as that to be considered. As to their 
high sense of fidelity in their final decision, we say, there 
will be no question. But as to the wisdom of that decis- _ 
ion there is room for dissent, and such dissent, we ap- 
prehend, is likely to be wide-spread. When, some years 
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“ago, the project of removing the school to Chicago was 
discussed, and by several representative men of our fel- 
lowship encouraged, we think the Trustees were wise in 
not acceding to it. But the case was in no wise similar 
to the present one. No inducement was held out then, 
other than the fact that Chicago was a large and grow- 
ing center of population. No increased endowment, if 
we remember rightly, was offered, not even to make up 
the sacrifice of the present buildings in Meadville. In 
the present instance a round quarter of a million is held 
out, together with one of the choicest and most eligible 
sites in the city of Cleveland; for though this last was 
not fully set down in Mr. Wade’s proposition, it was felt 
by those in consultation with him that he fully purposed 
to give it. For some years the Meadville school has 
been asking of the denomination at large an increase of 
endowment, which indeed it sorely needs. Its excellent 
professors are too few, and greatly overworked. Of the 
list of seven, only three are resident ; and of these three, 
only two are full paid, and give their whole attention 
and time to instruction in the school. With the grow- 
ing demands upon the liberal pulpit, such an equipment 
becomes more and more inadequate with every year, 
however it may have served in the past. With such 
needs, and such an offer as was made in Mr. Wade’s 
proposition, it would seem as if the long-waited-for way 
. to larger growth and usefulness had been providentially 
opened. Nor do we feel that there was involved any 
breach of trust in respect of the original purposes of the 
endowments at Meadville, though this is something, of 
course, which the Trustees were to decide for themselves, 
and not others for them ; for the way was opened to ap- 
propriate said endowments to such special departments 
and on such conditions as first bound them. It was only 
insisted, as we understand, that any conditions originally 
attaching to such endowments should apply to them 
alone in the new institution, and not to all other moneys 
that might now, or hereafter, be given. 

Again, as between the two cities of Meadville and 
Cleveland, if choice were now to be made de novo in 
establishing a theological school, it seems to us there 
could be no hesitation as to the relative advantages of 
the two places. Meadville is to one side and off the 
great highways of travel. In the census of 1880 it is 
given a population of 8,860, as against 7,103 in the 
census of 1870; not a great increase, or indicative of 
rapid growth in the years to come. Cleveland is on one 
of the great main lines of travel across the country, and 
had a population of 160,146 by the census of 1880, 
which has since increased to 185,000. Moreover, it is 
. destined to be one of the leading educational centers in 
the country. The Western Reserve College has lately 
been transferred from Hudson, O., to Cleveland, with an 
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additional endowment of a half million, the gift of Mr. 
Amasa Stone, one of Cleveland’s millionaires. Build- 
ings are now in process of erection. The late Leonard 
Case left a foundation of a million and a quarter for the 
School of Applied Science, which bears his name. This 
is to share the forty acres of ground, already secured, 
with the College, and directly opposite lies the ground 
purposed by Mr. Wade for the proposed Theological 
School. The College is destined soon to grow into a 
University. Already a medical department has been 
added, and we learn that steps are now taking in 
Cleveland to found a law department. In the city direc- 
tory there is a list of over one hundred and fifty 
churches and religious societies, together with a growing 
public library, and the excellent Case Library well en- 
dowed. Here surely would seem to be a field for influ- 
ence, among the population and amidst the younger 
minds of both sexes that will gather to this University 
town in coming years, such as few other cities in the 
whole country can furnish. What Cambridge and New 
Haven have been to New England, Cleveland may yet 
be to the growing population of Ohio and adjoining 
States, especially to the West. Whatever advantages 
for study may inhere in a quiet and retired town, we 
believe they are vastly outweighed by the varied advan- 
tages and opportunities which a large city gathers about 
it. Thought is brought into more varied contact ; is less 
provincial and more cosmopolitan. It feels more the 
currents of the great common life. 

But whatever disappointment may be felt by those 
who have been personally active and interested in this 
possible enlargement of our Western Theological School, 
and whatever regret may be felt by others, as it becomes 
more widely known, we would like to urge upon Mr. 
Wade the fact that the action of the Meadville Trustees 
does not for him close the door to the possibility of car- 
rying out his large and noble plan. In that plan he has 
had the warm personal support of some of our leading 
Unitarian ministers. In his correspondence with them, 
and in personal interviews, he has had proof of their 
sympathy and readiness to co-operate with him. We 
sincerely trust he will yet carry out his purpose. It is 
too grand a one to be lightly given up, too much needed 
by the interests of higher religious thought among us 
to-day. Such an institution as he has contemplated 
would be in the line of our Unitarian and other liberal 
churches, and would have a shaping influence upon the 
future of religious thought throughout this growing 
West; and we feel sure that in his undertaking he 
would rally to himself in hearty sympathy and co-opera- 
tion the large majority of our churches, East and West, 
both ministers and laity. It would be, as the late Dr, 


Bellows said (would he were yet here amongus!) “ the 
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boldest and greatest stroke for the promotion of rational | 


religion in the West which I can imagine.” If conducted 
in a thoroughly broad and undepominational spirit, it 
would enlist the interest and patronage of that growing 
class in all communions who are asking for larger and 
nobler interpretations of religious doctrine and duty to- 
day. The possibilities before such an institution are in- 
calculable. Mr. Wade has entered into this matter with 
great personal interest. He has really given his heart 
toit. It is the purpose which, of all purposes, we be- 
lieve to lie nearest his heart, and for whose successful 
accomplishment he would like best to give, and give 


largely, of his very ample wealth. We hope, and we 


believe, that he will yet carry out what he has so wisely 
conceived, and to this end we feel safe in pledging him 
a large measure of interest and support among our Uni- 
tarian and other liberal churches. 


Contributed Atrficles. 


ROCK OF HOPE. 


ELLA A. GILES. 
Inquirer, be thou careful lest 
In thy desire for stronger test 
Of immortality, thou fall 
Upon some dangerous chemical, 
Which, when thou thinkst not, shall turn 
Thy hopes to fears, or slowly burn 
Thy heart’s old faith until remain 
But skeptic doubts. O, do not stain 
With sneers the marble of thy youth, 
But keep it white with trust in truth 
Thou canst not prove; with caution wise 
Approach thy being’s mysteries. 
Be free to speak, be free to think, 
But ever see the athiest’s brink, 
On which with dread the earnest soul 
Stands poised. O, lose not thy control 
Of powers divine, but scan the sky’s 
Remotest bound ; lift thou thine eyes 
As high as heaven and gaze afar ; 
With eager spirit search the star, 
So thou dost constant keep in mind 
The law of gravity. The wind 
Of sudden doubt may harshly blow 
And plunge thee into depths below 
Of unbelief, from which in vain 
Thou'lt try to grasp thy faith again. 
But never canst thou thus be moved 
If on the rock of Hope, ungrooved 
By time’s great floods, thou’lt fix thy feet. 
The storms of life may rudely beat 
About thy soul. Thou canst endure 


If on this rock thou’lt stand secure. 
Madison, Wis. 
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A FALSE AND TRUE BROAD CHURCHIS®. 


A platform address before the Cleveland Unitarian Conference. 


EDWIN D. MEAD. 


I suppose that the reason why Mr. Hosmer has asked 
me to a place on this platform is because I am not a 
clergyman and was never called a Unitarian. Not that 
there is any virtue in that,—so at least one feels here, 
though one does not always feel it in reading the lives of 
Emerson and Parker. This Conference docs not seem 
to stand for the Unitarian Church, limited, which Emer- 
son found so “pale,” and in which Carlyle found “ no 
good, nor harm either,” but for the true Church Univer. 
sal, with free and alike honorable place for right wing, 
left wing and center. I suppose I should have been a 
Unitarian in good and regular standing long ayo, if I 
had not, at the very impressionable age, fallen in with a 
certain book and two very pungent and fructifying 
phrases. The book was Robertson’s Sermons, and the 
phrases were “ Church Idea” and “ The Episcopate the 
key-stone of governmental unity ;” and when a man of 
liberal theology and the socialistic tendency, dreaming of 
the Christian commonwealth, gets struck in the vulner- 
able place by the “ Church Idea” and “ Apostolic Suc- 
cession,” and becomes a High Broad Churchman, he is 
committed to a long chase, and may count himself very 
lucky if he gets to self-consciousness sometime. If he 
does come to self-consciousness, I am quite sure he never 
regrets his chapter of Broad Churchism, for it has made 
it forever impossible for him to read the motives of men 
in the religious world in the unjust and disproportionate 
way in which they often seem to him to be read—to the 
great hindrance of mutual appreciation and of all religi- 
ous interests—by so many in the liberal camp. He has 
been taught once for all that the difference between Uni- 
tarianism and Orthodoxy is not the difference between 
the struggle for holiness and the search for happiness ; 
that the difference between Edwards and Channing is 
not the difference between expediency and right; and 
that the difference between Phillips Brooks and Everett 
Hale is not the difference between human desire and di- 
vine obligation. He finds himself wishing full often, 
indeed, with Emerson, for a little of the stout Calvinism 
of the last generation, in place of the paleness and good 
taste of much Boston Unitarianism ; and he knows very 
well that the word hypocrisy is not that universal solvent 
which so many of the adepts at the short and easy 
method seem to think it. That docs seem to me a great 
lesson to have learned—the lesson that men are, to a 
very praiseworthy extent, honest and earnest in these life 
and death things in the world, and not playing fast and 
loose ; that when they hesitate to openly espouse this 
and that which we count truth, and which they may 
count truth, too, it is because they fear that some high 
interest is thereby neglected, which may not appear to 
us in the same proportion which it does to them; that 
some horse of the dozen which we have to ride abreast 
in the pursuit of truth has been left lagging behind by 
us, or another shot too far ahead, threatening disaster to 
the team. I thank Broad Churchism,—while it has taught 
me how much of compromise and lack of courage there 
is in the religious world, and that it is one of the chief- 
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est duties of liberal and rational men to wage bold and 
constant war upon this corrupting spirit—for teaching 
me also, and chiefly, often by sad and mortifying experi- 
ences, that where a large and small construction of men’s 
methods in this or that religious word or work are alike 
possible, it is infinitely safer to adopt the larger one; that 
where good and bad are mixed, the proportion of the 
good is apt to be infinitely greater than our hot polemics 
would hurry us to insinuate; and that altogether the 
only practical, or proper, or possible method of deep re- 
form is that of patient and painstaking education, and 
not of vituperation or depreciation. ‘“ Always put the 
best interpretation on a tenet,” Emerson said, in his last 
religious charge. 

I notice men put out of the orthodox churches for 
preaching against the creed to which they have made 
vows, and which they have been chosen to expound, 
and I find the liberal pulpit and the liberal newspaper 
helping them to play the martyr. I do not look upon 
them asmartyrs. Ido not see much chance for martyr- 
dom these days. This world is very wide, and I doubt 
much whether a man is often put out of the church who 
ought not, in common honesty, to have gone out long 
before, of his own accord. To call him a martyr is to 
say that orthodoxy has no right to its creed, or that 
orthodoxy is hypocrisy, and ought to let its people sign 
the creed without believing it—which is vicious. 

I notice that President Seelye, of Amherst, is much 
abused for keeping Newman Smyth out of Andover,— 
for it is President Seelye who has done it. It seems to 
me that President Seelye was placed in his position for 
just this purpose, and that he is the one man who has 
acted squarely in this whole bad business ; for I assume 
that he believes this Andover creed, as he says he does, 
and as the Andover men who have signed it all ought 
to do, if they do not. President Seelye’s report seems 
to me admirable in both its parts. He certifies Dr. 
Smyth's orthodoxy, and he pronounces him unfit to teach 
theology. Dr. Smyth bad written a book about the 
Bible and miracle and the hereafter and the other ques- 
tions. Of the hereafter he said, “ All the analogies of 
experience compel us to believe that disciplinary pro- 
cesses of life must be continued after death, and in this 
intermediate period room will be found for the play of 
those forces of moral development whose working we 
observe in the present life.” In similar spirit he wrote 
of revelation and the rest. Dr. Seelye examined him by 
the Andover creed, and Dr. Smyth was astonished at 
his hearty accord with it. “TI believe,” says this creed, 
“that the wicked will awake to shame and everlasting 
contempt, and with devils be plunged into the lake that 


burneth with fire and brimstone forever and ever.” “I' 


understand,” said President Seelye, “ that when you say 
eternal hope, you mean everlasting damnation?” “TI do.” 
“ And when you say disciplinary processes, you mean 
fire and brimstone?” “Ido.” “ Well, then, { am com- 
pelled to say, as a gentleman, that your orthodoxy is 


form would be far greater than if the professors are 
encouraged to believe that their professions do not sig- 
nify. Once teach them that they must be measured by 
their creeds and held to what they say, and this corrupt- 
ing Broad Churchism will die much faster. For Broad 
Churchism is not something peculiar to England and to 
churches which have bishops. It is the attempt any- 
where to put the new wince in old bottles; and this An- 
dover affair is the latest American exhibition of it ona 
large scale. 

Tnstend of this Broad Churchism based on compli- 
ance, compromise and conflict, the world wants a Broad 
Churchism based on “ freedom, fellowship and charac- 
ter.” You haveaknack for good phrases out here. And 
indeed I must say, in great soberness, that I know of no 
movement in the interests of the true Broad Church so 
important as the movement represented by this Western 
Conference. One of you said, the day before yesterday : 
“ We care more for sincere fellow spirit than for doc- 
trinal ideas. We welcome all who wish to do battle for 
God and truth. We care not whether they accept our 
doctrine and wear our strait-jacket.” This seems to 
me a true, ringing key-note. And I believe that it is 
safe, always and everywhere safe, that those who do 
not really wish to do battle for God and truth will never 
respond to the call; or that if they do, they will fall 
away at the proper point by that law whereby everything 
gravitates to its own place. : 

‘One thing at least is certain :—this is the only course 
now open to Unitarianism, if it expects to continue as a 
significant and real force in the religious world. The 
other course—that of a Unitarian orthodoxy—has been 
tried, and it is as mortifying a chapter as was ever 
written, for it cost the church Emerson and Theodore 
Parker. I suppose there is no reading much unpleas- 
anter for some Unitarians in these days than the records 
of the time of the Harvard Address of 1838. Sound 
Unitarianism hastened to repudiate that address as “the 
lucubrations of an individual who had no connection 
whatever with the Divinity School.” ‘“ These notions,” 
said the Christian Examiner, “ so far as they are intel- 
ligible, are utterly distasteful to the instructors of the 
school, and to Unitarian ministers generally, by whom 
they are esteemed to be neither good divinity nor good 
sense.” “TIT look with anxiety and no little sorrow,” 
wrote Henry Ware to Emerson, “to the course which 
your mind has been taking ;”’ and Andrews Norton gave 
an address to the Divinity School upon the latest form 
of infidelity. But there was an unsound Unitarian— 
who would, very likely, have been put out of the church, 
like Parker, if he had lived ten years longer than he did 
—who told Mr. Ware and Mr. Norton that they were 
“ fighting a shadow,” and that Emerson’s God was “ div 
ing and not dead.” This was Dr. Channing. He could 


' gee no difference between Emerson’s address and his own 


sermon at the dedication of the school. Emerson himself 
simply said : “ Let the single man plant himself on his in- 


sound, but as one of the Andover visitors, to say that. stincts, and the great world will come round to him ”— 


you are unfit to teach theology, for your flowery lan- , 


guage might mislead some of the weak-minded boys.” 


and wrote his book and lived his life. And when I read 
of the funeral at Concord, and here, this morning, with 


This seems to me, I say, admirable ;—and it seems to |a true Quaker in the pulpit, speaking of the inner light, 


me that if the liberal public would hold Andover to 


not preaching at this Unitarian Conference, but simply, 


what it professes in the same honest way that President as it seemed to me, voicing what was in the heart of 


Seelye does, the prospects of speedy and wholesome re- 


every man, I said, “ What hath God wrought !” 


* the time. 
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When they buried Parker in the little Protestant 
cemetery at Florence, where, a year later, Arthur Clough 
and Mrs. Browning were to be laid beside him, they 
only read the Beatitudes over his grave. This and the 
solemn thoughts of the mourners made all the service. 
And when the funeral was held in the Music Hall, no 


Unitarian minister spoke there—but Charles Ellis, and , 


Wendell Phillips, and Emerson. Not that many Unita- 
rian ministers would not willingly have taken part, but 
they did not, and it was better so. Parker’s funeral, con- 
ducted by Unitarianism, would not have been timely, 
fitting, nor truthful. Unitarianism was not large enough 
for that sacred service twenty years ago. But it was 
congruous and satisfying that Unitarianism should bear 
Emerson to the grave—for Unitarianism has redeemed 
The Unitarianism which put Parker out of 
the church, and which Emerson left of his own accord, 


would have put you all out also, skin and bones, and | 


Mr. Hosmer’s hymn-book, too. Perhaps, too, if these 
ministers at Concord may be looked upon as representa- 
tive, it was a noble penance which this church was doing 
there: and sure it is that Unitarianism would be so 
proud of nothing to-day as the power to say, Emerson 
belonged to us. 

On one account it is not altogether unpleasant, per- 
hap, for Unitarians to read of these things; for if there 
Were no such things to read of, then there would be no 
palpable evidence of what you like to claim,—that yours 
is a progressive Christianity. Only let the lesson not be 
lost. Do not anywhere, again, force on that collision, 
so terrible to many minds in these distracted days, be- 
tween usefulness and righteousness. That terrible colli- 
sion, it seems to me, need never come where there is 
auch a basis as that represented by this Conference. 
This Conference would never have stricken from its 
membership such a name as that of Wm. J. Potter. 
This Conference would never have put out of the church 
such a fine, aspiring mind as Weston, of Leicester.* 
Considerably the most melancholy business on record 
seems to me this putting of good men out of the church, 
and especially young men, who have not yet fully tested 
themselves and made up their minds. If such have 
doubts of immortality and the personality of God,— 
these young men,—they will not be helped to faith by 
excommunication. Give the honest young man, I say, 
in this fiercely interrogatory time, plenty of rope. Lib- 


* Loose words, but not careless—and beneficent, iu drawing from 
§ quytter official and so representative a dcclaration so emphatic 
that Unitarianism hss the right hand of tellowship for ali such 
Gn a- this Mr. Weston. The circumstances ct this Leicester cese 
ete farailiar. There was legal ground sufficient, certainly, to jus- 
wy.if not command, the vecision made by the Board of Referees 
in the case; a: d it is well, perhaps, for the interests of antiquarian 
Sirnce that one church maint#ining the precive status of fifty-years- 
ae0 Unitarianism should be kept intact for reference along the 
fear. Mr. Hale, in the letter which he publisued at the time, gave 
acequate grounds for the decision. But sanother member of the 

d gave grounds which were not applicable simply toa church 
cunditicned like this Leicester church, but jaid down a Unitarian 
Tue of faith; and & prominent Unitarian, not indeed a member ot 
the Board, closed the public correspondence by warning Mr. Weston 
hat to dare oppose his individualism to the ‘‘ Niagara” of the 
chareh’s doctrines as expressed by her conventions. This Nicene 
idast, encouraging, a8 much clse did, the position generally assumed 
in the discussion by the religioux press of the country, that Mr. 
Weston was cisfellowshiped by Uniiarianism, together with the 
fat that the church did nothing by word or action towards Mr. 
Weston to disprove this, and make him feel his free and full right 
a home in tne church, prompted my words. Nothing here is to 


de 20 construed as to imply that a congregation is bound by any 
consideration (o maintain agnosticism, godlessness or what-not, that 
chances to reveal it-elf in its pulpit. I speak of the general attitude 
wards young, inquiring minds. 


eral religion can ill afford to divide its good forces, and 
no burden should be imposed except the necessary things. 
This young Weston finds welcome from Adler, in New 
York, whose movement seems to me a truly religious 
one, much more than the old Free Religion, and well 
proportioned—much work and little talk. Its best dis- 
ciple, and, as I think, one of the significant of the 
younger religious thinkers, is known to many of you 
here, and I believe entirely at home in a Conference like 
this. This New York movement seems to me, too, in 
its first principles, a genuinely Christian movement— 
whatever it names itself—because based on Kant; and 
what bases itself on Kant has God behind it, and if it 
be indeed a movement, and do not embalm itself, (rod 
and immortality before it. 

For the explicit belief in God and immortality does, to 
me, seem necessary to any satisfying religion, or anything 
that can hope permanently to do the work of religion in 
the world. “ Frightful,” said Emerson, “is the solitude 
of the soul that is without God ;” and however it may go 
in the days of our dialectics, I helieve that our experi- 
ence only has to become deep enough to prove this true. 
“No prayer,” said Carlyle, in one of those last letters 
which Mr. Froude has given us, “no religion, or only a 
dumb and maimed religion. The modern hero cannot 
give up prayer, as he has latterly almost done.” 

It is because this Conference stands for absolute free- 
dom, and is proving that freedom at work conserves the 
best doctrines of religion—for you all seem to believe 
the same thing here, and that is, Theodore Parker—that 
this seems to me by far the most significant and promis- 
ing of these May meetings. 


THE PROPOSED REMOVAL AND INCREASED EN- 
DOWMENT OF OUR WESTERN THEOLOG- 
ICAL.SCHOOL AT MEADVILLE. 


F. L. HOSMER. 


For several months past it has been known among a 
few that Mr. J. H. Wade, a wealthy gentleman, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, had made an offer largely to increase the en- 
dowment of the Meadville Theological School, on condi- 
tion of its removal to Cleveland, and a mutually satisfac- 
tory plan being devised for its ampler equipment and 
wider range of study. The facts, however, have been with- 
held from publication, in order that the way might be 
quietly opened for carrying to some successful issue a pro- 
position which at once engaged the earnest interest of 
some of our leading representative men. The time now 
seems to have come, however, when, in justice to all 
parties, these facts should be given to the public, and 
especially to our fellowship of Liberal churches. To this 
end the following “correspondence is published, which 
will largely explain itself. 

It may be said, however, that the proposition first 
grew out of a conversation which the late Dr. Bellows 
had with Mr. Wade, on his visit to Cleveland, in October, 
1880, at the dedication of the Church of the Unity in 
that city. Atthat time Dr. Bellows spoke to his host 
in behalf of the increased endowment of the Meadville 
School, which he was then interested to secure; and this 
awakened Mr. Wade’s interest, and led him to suggest 
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the possible removal of the school to the larger city, 
just then made a promising future educational center by 
the Case bequest of a million and a quarter for a School 
of Applied Science, and by the removal of the Western 
Reserve College from Hudson, with an increased en- 
dowment of half a million. The scheme rose before both 
gentlemen asa grand possibility. On Dr. Bellows’ return 
to New York, a correspondence, more or less frequent, 
until his sudden and much-to-be-regretted death, was 
opened. The following letter, in answer to some pre- 
- liminary inquiries, is given. As stated therein, the 
letter was hastily written, but is interesting as showing 


the beginning of negotiations and Dr. Bellows’ warm in- 
terest in the project : 


NEw YorRE, 232 East 15th Street, Nov. 8, 1880. 

My Drap Mr. WaDE: I will endeavor to answer you questions as 
fully as I can, and whatever my statement lacks in accuracy, I will 
see corrected when I get a careful account of the exact facts from 
Meadville, with which I shall confidentially communicate at once. 

1. I think a proposition to move the Meadville Theological School 
to Cleveland would be entertained, if it were clear that its endow- 
ment were to be largely increased, and if its buildings could be re- 
placed. 

2. The amount that would be sacrificed might be $50,000. The 
building (the main one) cost, I think, (independent of the land, given 
by the Huidekoper family, and perhape worth now $20,000) forty 
thousands dollars twenty years ago. Besides this, there may be a 
President’s house, worth $10,000. 

8. Such buildings as would be needed to make the school thor- 
oughly adequate to what I hope would be a large increase, would be 
a main building, the lower part containing a chapel,a fire-proof 
library, and lecture-rooms—and the upper stories containing, say 
seventy-five room for students—not less than a hundred thousand 
dollars. The annual expense of supporting such an institution 
would be the salaries of, say, five full professors, (one of them the 
President) at, say, $8,000, each—$15,000 ; and fire, light, the care of the 
buildings and care of the library, and the preservation, insurance, 
etc.,—not less than $10,000 more; including gontingencies, say in all 
$25,000 a year. 

4. There is about a hundred thousand dollars of invested funds at 
present. 

5. Perhaps of the $70,000 of value in the present plant, half might 
be saved by a fortunate sale. 

6. Were Cleveland—which means you—to offer the land and the 
cost of the building, Meadville might bring $135,000 of its own present 
fund, to which enough to make it $200,000 might be raised at the East. 
To this capital there would require to be added enough to realize 
from the whole an income of $25,000 annually, which would not be 
short of $200,000 more. 

The low rate of tuition, at which theological schools have to be 
kept, would not very much aid the income. Perhaps a hundred 
dollars a year from each student would be all that could be depended 
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rvour hypothetical suggestion could not be adopted unless you pro- 
posed to offer, say, $250,000 to the plan, which I fear isa wild expec- 
tation. But nothing short of this would make the move prudent or 
possible. 

I do not doubt that the removal would be almost equivalent to a re- 
creation of the school. It would be the boldest and greatest stroke for 
the promotion of rational religion in the West which I can imagine. 
Meadville already has a respectable theological library. But if the 
school were moved from the interior toa great and growing city, like 
Cleveland, I believe the interests of the school, and its importance, 
would soon attract large donations, and finally make the institution 
comparable with any in the United States. 

The school has been in existence, say, thirty-five years, and it has 
an excellent record. Especially it owes very much to the Huide. 
koper family—so much that, out of respect to them, it could not be 
moved except for overwhelming reasons, such as the gift of $250,000 
would constitute. 

If you are not frightened by such a scheme, I will go into it with 
all my energy and influence, and give any necessary pains to over- 
come the difliculties and to satisfy youof the expediency of the idea. 
But I dare not press it. It Is too great, and demands too much from 


you, to make it decent or just for me to do anything but answer yeur 
questions frankly and fully. If am mistaken or misinformed about 
any particulars, 1 will make haste to rectify my errors, as soon as I 
can get the materials for doing so. 

I write in some haste—simply because I am engaged for a few days 
in pressing business, and must either answer you at once, and some- 
what precipitately, or else put it off until I should exhaust your 
patience. 

Commend me to Mrs. Wade, and believe me truly and gratefully 


yours, we Be Henry W. BELLOws. 
. H. WaDeE, 


The foregoing letter called forth the following in reply, 
which shows Mr. Wade's growing interest, and his atti- 
tude of mind in regard toa possible chair of “ Spiritual 
Philosophy ” in a theological school at the present day. 


CLEVELAND, November 18, 1880. 

My Drak Dr. BELLows: Your favor of the 8th inst. was duly re 
ceived and read with much interest. Theamount required to induce 
a removal of the institution, although large, might perhape be fur- 
nished if I could feel assured of permanent success, and that it was 
the best use I could make of that amount of money. I would prefer 
paying that, or more, for a good thing to wasting money on failures. 

But to bring it about on your side, and meet all the conditions J 
might like to attach, and at the same time secure the hearty co-oper- 
ation of your organization, talent, and power, together with the 
funds, library, etc., at your command, and that you may hereafter be 
able to add to it, makes it look like a big undertaking. 

Mr. Hosmer has shown me a letter from a friend of his in Mead- 
ville, suggesting difficulties in the way of moving the institution, one 
of which is, it being a Pennsylvania charter, it could not be moved 
without an act of that Legislature, which might be difficult to get if 
going out of the State, as it isa large tax-payer, etc. Would not the 
shortest road out of that difficulty (provided it’s best to move) be to 
terminate that and organize a new institution under the laws of this 
State? Could that be done and preserve for the new one the strength, 
influence and patronage of your churches and organizations, and 
such of the property as is movable and could be realized from the 
present plant? 

If so, it suggests other questions, such as,—could I be allowed to 
name it?_ If your institution be thus placed upon a self-sustaining 
basis, with a full corps of professors, a11 to rank with the first-class,— 
could I, by providing for their support in addition to the above, be 
allowed to add one(and possibly two) more professorships for special- 
ties? One to be called, say, ‘‘ Professor of Spiritual Philosophy,” who 
shall devote his time and efforts to the investigation of what is 
claimed to be communication between departed spirits and those yet 
in the body—and to the teaching and promulgation of such truths 
(whether for or against) as may from time to time be discovered. 

This may startle you, and I would prefer talking it up with you 
before deciding for or against what may seem to be such an innova- 
tion. But what I réfer to is either a stupendous fact, demonstrating 
the immortality of man and settling the terribly and lamentably 
conflicting religious opinions of mankind, or it is a most gigantic and 
dangerous fraud,—the truth of which I want to know and think the 
world should know. 

Whether or not this is a proper place to test it, is a question about 
which there may be, and doubtless will be, conflicting opinions. 

I don’t want to be understood as offering anything, or to hold out 
undue encouragement, but to talk it up and then determine what I 
want to do, if anything. There are a great many things to think of, 
and a great many opinions to consult and harmonize,—most of which 
can be talked better than written. 

Yours very truly, J. H. Waps. 


The following February Dr. Bellows visited Cleveland 
and spent some days in conference with Mr. Wade. In 
June following, Rev. E. E. Hale came from Yellow 
Springs, at Mr. Wade’s desire, and further talk was had 
upon the project, in which he, like Dr. Bellows, mani- 
fested great interest. The plan grew in Mr. Wade's 
mind; and upon the visit of Rev. G. Reynolds, Secretary 
of the A. U. A., to Cleveland, in September, after an in- 
terview with Mr. Wade the latter submitted to him the 
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following as a step towards direct action in carrying out 
the plan, if it might be acceptable to all parties con- 
cerned: 
(cory.] 
Rew. G. Reynolds, Secretary A. U. A.: 
Wishing to aid in the establishment of aschool in Cleveland for 
the study and promulgation of truth, without regard to creeds or ex- 


isting prejudices, and at the same time to put {tin the power of the | 


Unitarian denomination to enlarge and improve on its Western 
School of Divinity, 1 make the following proposition: 

If we can agree upon a Board of Trustees, officers, articles of asso- 
ciation, and general plan of a new institution, on the broad basis of 
trutb, science and reason ‘of which I have no doubt), and if the 
Unitarians, and others interested in the study of man and his true 
relations to God and the next world, will unite in the effort, and 
will pay, before September 1, 1884, to the new organization, for the 


building and permanent maintenance of such institution, not less ! 


than $250,000, I will pay promptly, on being notified of any such 
payment or payments by other parties to said fund, within said time, 
an equal amount, until I shal] have paid a sum equal to the amount 
paid by all others—but not exceeding $500,000 to be paid by me; and 
will undertake so to do, in such legal form as to bind me and my 
estate, upon the following conditions: 

Pirst.—If by September 1, 1881, the said fund shall not amount to 
$500,000, from all sources, then, and in that event, such amount as 
shall have been paid, with all its increase and accumulation, by in- 
terest or other ways, shall be refunded to the several parties having 
paid the same, except 80 much thereof as may have been necessarily 
expended in taking care of said fund. 

Second.—The institution, if built, shall be named and called the 
“Wade School of Religious Philosophy.” 

Third.—As soon as said fund shall amount to $500,000, from all 
sources, (provided everything pertaining to said institution up to 
that time shall meet with my approval), I will convey by deed to 
said institution, as an additional contribution, the site or piece of 
ground in Wade Park reserved by me for an institution. This last 
however, is not to be made or regarded as a binding obligation, but 
shall be left for me to do, or not to do, as I may at that time think 
Proper. 

Fourth.—The building shall be commenced as soon as $500,000 is 
paid in, and not sooner. It shall be made fire-proof, and finished in 
@ substantial manner, as soon thereafter as practicable. 

Fifth.—No pledge of doctrinal opinion or belief shall ever be re- 
quired of any student as a condition of admission to the School, or as 
a qualification for receiving its degrees on graduation. 

Sizth—The Board of Trustees shall, if requested by me to do so, 
establish a branch or chair in said institution for the study and 
teaching of such truths as from time to time may be discovered, or 
deemed worthy of investigation, pertaining to the immortality of 
man, and communication between the living and the departed. If 
such a Professorship be so established at my request, I will donate 
for its support an additional sum of $50,000,—the Professor for this 
chair to be selected by me, subject to the approval of the Trustees, 
and to be called “ Professor of Spiritual Philosophy,” unless another 
name shall be mutually agreed upon. 

(Signed) 

September 21, 1881. 


The foregoing proposition was taken by Mr. Reynolds 
to the meeting of the Trustees of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, to which he was then en rovte, and laid 
before them with the following result : 


[copy.] 
To the Rev. @. Reynolds, Secretary of the A. U. A.: 

Dear Sim: The Trustees of the Meadville Theological School have 
tecetyed, through you, a communication from J. H. Wade, Esq., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, proposing, on certain conditions, to aid in the en- 
dowment of an institution in that city, to be called the “ Wade 
8chool of Religious Philosophy,” it being understood that this offer 
was presented to us that we might consider the feasibleness and de- 
drability of merging the funds of the school of which we are the 
Trustees in the endowment of that institution. 

In reply to this communication, the Trustees would say that the 
fands which they hold in trust were bestowed for the accomplish- 
ment of a specific purpose, viz.: to establish and endow a theological 
school for the education and training of young men for the Christian 
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ministry. If this purpose can be secured and more adequately car- 
ried into effect under this proposal, the Trustees would consent to the 
transfer of the funds, under the following conditions: 

1st. That the school shall be known as the Wade Theological School, 
and that it shall be conducted under the patronage of the Unitarian 
denomination, and after the spirit and principles and in the interest 
of Unitarian Christianity. 

2nd. That the transfer can be made under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania ; that the Trustees shall be freed from all legal risk, 
and secured aguinst all suits that may arise therefrom, and that the 
consent of donors of considerable amounts to the present endow- 
ment of the school, or their legal representatives, shall be obtained. 

3rd. That the Trustees shail not be called upon to transfer any por- 


; tions of the funds of the school, until such a sum shall have been 


secured as, together with the said funds and Mr. Wade's gift, shall 
amount to five hundred thousand dollars ($500,000.) 

4th. That the “ Board of Trustees, officers, articles of association 
and general plan of the institution” shall be such as shall be ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Council of the National Conference. 

In the opinion of the Trustees, the appointment of a “ Professor of 
Spiritual Philosophy,” as suggested by Mr. Wade, should not be made 
without the most careful consideration of its effects upon the useful- 
ness and prosperity of the new school. . 

Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed) A. HUIDEKOPER, 


President Board of Trustees of M. T. 8. 
Wa. L. CHAFFIN, Sec’y pro tem. 
The article in the above reply which seemed to Mr. 
Wade unsatisfactory, and to defeat the scope and plan 
of the enlarged institution, was the first. He expressed 
himself willing to put the entire charge of the institu- 
tion in the hans of a Board of Trustees comprised of 
representative Unitarians, such as the proper persons, 
acting with him, might select, said Board to perpetuate 
itself and fill its own vacancies; but he deemed it un- 
wise and false to the best Unitarian traditions to bind 
an educational foundation—to endure, hopefully, for 
centuries—by present forms and phases of thought. He 
was willing to accept the proposed change in the name 
of the school, and he felt the reasonableness and pro- 
priety of the second and third conditions, nor did he 
object to the fourth. More correspondence followed, 
and in December Dr. Bellows was again in Cleveland, 
He brought such modifications in regard to the proposed 
purpose and basis of the school as had been found accept- 
able toa committee that had recently met in Boston, 
representative of the A. U. A. and the Council of the 
National Conference, and at this interview with Mr. 
Wade a mutual agreement was reached. Several repre- 
sentative Western ministers were satisfied with it, as 
were such men as Dr. Bellows, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Hale, and 
Secretary Reynolds, at the East. Meanwhile, the last- 
named gentleman secured the best legal opinion in 
Philadelphia as to the removal of the school from that 
State. In February last Mr. Jones, Secretary of the 
Western Conference, visited Cleveland, and the follow- 
ing month Mr. Thayer, Secretary of the National Con- 
ference, was also in that city, both interested in their 
representative capacity in the project under considera- 
tion. All now was waiting the action of the Trustees at 
Meadville, on whom the final issue depended. Their 
action is indicated in the following communication : 
MEADVILLE, Pa., April 7, 1882. 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary A. U. A., Boston, Mass. : 
DEaR Sir: I regret that temporary absence, and invalidity on the 


part of one or two ofour Trustees, has delayed until yesterday a meet- 
ing of our Board to decide upon the proposition with regard to the 
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removal of the Theological School from Meadville to Cleveland. 
While the Board has great respect for the opinions of the A. U. A., 
as to what would or would not promote the interest of the Unitarian 
body at large, the Trustees, in matters committed to their care, must 
exercise a personal judgment as totheir duties and powers in the 
premises. Taking the views of Mr. McMurtrie, as setting forth the 
possible legality of the measure proposed, there were several condi- 
tions stated in his hypothetical case, on which his opinion was pred- 
icated, that are lacking in the real case to be decided. There is no 
common consent among the Trustees that it is desirable to remove 
the school to Cleveland, or that they have the power todo so. Some 
of the most generous donors to the school here object to its removal ; 
and, if we do not misconceive the views of some of the earlier 
contributors to its funds, we think they also, if living, would do the 
same. The fact that a donor, unless he restricts his gift by stated 
terms, loses all power of ever reclaiming it, only renders the moral 
obligation of a Trustee the stronger to use the gift in the light of 
the donor’s wishes as to purpose and place, if he understands them. 
The resolutions of the Board, as passed without dissent, embody its 
judgment on the matter submitted to it, after looking at it from as 
many points of view as suggested themselves on careful considera- 


tion. 
Asking you to make known its decision to those you deem in- 


terested in the result, I remain, very sincerely and truly yours, 
A. HUIDEKOPER, 
° Prest. Board of Trustees of M. Theological School. 


COPY OF RECORD. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School, held at the office of its President, on Thursday, April 6, 1882, 
there were present: Alfred Huidekoper, President of the Board; 
Joshua Douglass, Secretary ; Rev. Frederic Huidekoper, Treasurer; 
and Miss E. G. Huidekoper, Edgar Huidekoper, Clinton Cullum, 
A. C. Huidekoper, Thomas 8. Minniss, and C. W. Tyler, Esq. 
After the transaction of some routine business pertaining to the 
school, letters from Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the 
A. U. A., urging an expression from the Board concerning the 
removal of the school from Meadville to Cleveland, Ohio, and 
from Enoch Pratt, Esq., of Baltimore, on behalf of himself and 
others, donors of the school, objecting to the same, the following 
preamble and resolutions were offered, and, after considerable dis- 
cussion, adopted : 

Wuereas, The Board of Trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School has had laid before ita letter addressed to Prof. F. Huidekoper 
from the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the American Unita- 
Tian Association, on behalf of that organization, asking of the Trustees 
to consider the advisability and practicability of transferring the 
assets of said school to Cleveland, to be merged in a new institution 
to be called the Wade Theological School, contemplated to be char- 
tered and established in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, on a more 
liberal financial basis than the school at Meadville; and, 

WHerkEas, The commanding influence of the A. U. A.,and the in- 
terest it has in the past shown in the Meadville Theological School, 
entitles its suggestions to the careful and considerate attention of 
this Board, therefore be it 

Resolved, Aftera careful and deliberate examination of the ques- 
tions submitted to us, that the moral obligations of the Trustees to 
the donors who have generously contributed to the endowment of 
the school at Meadville, and who directly object or do not desire 
said transfer,—the reasonable and continuous success of the school 
where it now is,as shown by its graduates,—the proverbial advan- 
tages of stability, and the very great uncertainty which exists of any 
right on the part of the Trustees, or of any higher power, executive 
or judicial, to legally authorize or direct said transfer, compel the 
Board to decline assuming the responsibility of assenting to said 
transfer, or of inaugurating measures to that end, under the doubts it 
has of the desirability or practicability of said removal. 

JosHvUA DovuGiass, Secretary. 


Meadville, Penn., April 6, 1882. 

This seems to close all further consideration of any 
removal of the Meadville School from its present seat ; 
but it does not close the possibility still open to Mr. 
Wade, to found one of the noblest institutions of higher 
learning in this country. We sincerely hope he will yet 
carry out his generous purpose for the advancement of 
rational religion in this fast-growing land. 


Gonferences. 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCES. 


OUR CLEVELAND LETTER. 


Drak Unity: The Conference at Cleveland was a not- 
able one. Notable in its attendance, both as to numbers 
and quality ; in the richness and variety of its four and 
ahalf days’ programme; in its sermons and essays of 
great literary excellence; in its discussions, animated, 
yet friendly ; in the earnestness of its devotional meet- 
ings; in its good fellowship; in the nature and import- 
ance of its business transactions; in the hospitality of 
the beautiful Forest City. About 150 delegates came, 
among them thirty-two ministers from various points 
between Boston on the east and St. Joseph on the west ; 
from St. Paulin the North to Louisville in the South. 
Geographically, Cleveland is happily situated, and this 
twenty-eighth session of the Western Conference was 
probably more enriched by the East than by any of its 
predecessors. Grindall Reynolds was there, and, in be- 
half of the American Unitarian Association, spoke of ita 
work in the West and South; and, in behalf of himself, 
of his pleasure in renewing associations with old friends 
and in making new ones; Edwin D. Mead, the interpre- 
ter of Carlyle, brought his keen analysis to the subject of 
past theological positions and the present Andover con- 
troversy ; Mrs. Barrows, of the Christian Register, spoke 
of children’s literature; Miss Abby May, noted for her 
part in Massachusetts school matters, came, and Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, well known through her connection 
with most of the good things, literary, philanthropic and 
religious, in the vicinity of Boston. 

It is often said that no matter how far one travels to- 
wards the Pacific, one always finds the people speaking 
of “the West” as a point still nearer the setting sun. 
This Conference was an instance of an extension of the 
West in an easterly direction; and when Mr. Mann, of 
Rochester, expressed his indebtedness to Western pub- 
lications and work, and asked, in behalf of his people, 
for admission to its Conference, with true Western hos- 
pitality we all rose from our seats and said aye in accla- 
mation. Indeed, were we to try to state in a word the 
key-note of these meetings, we should, perhaps, choose 
this one: Hospitality. For it wasa gathering which wel- 
comed to its councils speakers representing widely-diff- 
ering views, both lay and clerical, both men and women ; 
it concerned itself not simply with denominational mat- 
ters, not simply with affairs of small and local interest, 
but with great themes greatly treated. The graceful 
little stone church itself, with its light wood and bright 
colors and beautiful floral decorations, seemed to em- 
body the same cheerful word, both when it was converted 
into a parlor for the social re-union, by the removal of 
the two middle rows of pews, and during the regular 
meetings, after which people lingered for conversation 
as though loth to separate ; while sociability was further 
encouraged by lunches in the hall adjoining, at each 
day’s recess between the morning and afterncon ses- 
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sions. Nobody, we are sure, found the programme too 
long, though it covered four and a half days, instead of 
two, as formerly; and we hope that its over-Sunday 
plan will prevail in the future. How to speak of this 
programme, with its fourteen essays, three sermons, its 
discussions and many impromptu speeches, long and 
short, in the little space here granted, is a problem. We 
can only do as we must, not as we would. 


THE ESSAYS. 

First, of the essays, was one by Mr. Forbush, of De- 
troit, giving the story of Western Unitarianism. This 
had a special interest from containing much of personal 
reminiscence, Mr. Forbush’s own associations with 
Western Unitarianism dating back to the time when 
there were but ten churches west of the Alleghanies. 
During the time since he had seen great fluctuations in 
missionary zeal, and in church work in general, the 
greatest depression being between the years 1869 and 
1872, when loud arguments were heard for giving up 
organized effort and disbanding the Conference. A new 
life was infused at Chicago in 1875, which has continued 
and still continues to grow, owing largely to the in- 
fluence of local Conferences. 

He had seen, also, great changes in the belief of 
Western Unitarianism. When he first knew it, it was 
orthodoxly Unitarian. Now it cares more for sincere 
fellow-spirit than for doctrinal ideas. Our present work 
isone of culture. The world wants a new religious 
philosophy which shall include all the universe, but not 
leave out God. The greatest discouragement in our 
work is indifference. Any church, to succeed, must have 
personal effort and supervision. An ecclesiastical child, 
especially if it be a weakling, requires a good deal of 
nursing. The greatest encouragement for Unitarianism 
lies in the fact that the current of the times sets in our 
direction. The tendency of modern thought is in the 
line of our own way of thinking, which cares not that 
all wear our strait-jacket, but does demand that all 
do battle for God and truth. 

The essay called forth some pleasant remarks from 
Mr. Herford, relating to the early history of the Chicago 
church, beginning with 1836, when Harriet Martineau 
visited that city and induced Dr. Follen to preach; and 
from Mr. Ames, of Philadelphia, some interesting and 
amusing reminiscences of his twenty-five years Western 
work, begining with 1851. 

Probably the most practical paper of the Conference 
was Judge McKeighan’s ‘“‘ Layman’s Word to the Church 
about Business ;” it was also one of the brightest, 
abounding both in thought and in wit. The God of the 
Unitarians, he said, is not one who will pout through 
endless ages over the sinof Adam. The fact that Uni- 
tarians expect every man to save himself by his own 
acts demands even a closer church relation than any of 
the orthodox beliefs. All the progress of the world can 
be traced to associations of men. Subscribers to the 
Unitarian faith, while giving intellectual assent to it, are 
apt to neglect those close bonds which make the strength 
of an organization. There is too little of sociability. A 
stranger should be taken by the hand and made to feel 


church ; neither do they talk enough. No religion will 
thrive unless it be advocated. Unitarians should be 
aggressive, even to the extent of proselyting. A church 
needs missionaries as a mercantile house needs drum- 
mers. 


A discussion followed, in which Mr. Mann told of the 
Committee on Hospitality in his church, and the zeal of 
one of its members who, in welcoming a supposed 
stranger, discovered one of the oldest church members, 
so little pains had either taken before towards acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. Wells thought men should greet each other 
in church with the same cordiality as on ’Change. Mr. 
Jones thought women could make themeelves more use- 
ful thus than in making aprons and serving oysters. 
Mr. Wendte said the success of his church was largely 
owing to women. Mr. Forbush thought women were 
the great hindrances as well as the great helpers of a 
minister’s work. By deference to conventionalities and 
fashion they chilled the missionary spirit. The new 
organization of women which aimed to foster that spirit 
was one in which he rejoiced. 


Another practical paper was Mr. Gordon's, of Mil- 
waukee, on “ Associated Charities.” He made a dis- 
tinction between the victims and the objects of charity ; 
between the poor and the pauper. Pauperism is the arch 
enemy of civilization. The new charity makes benevo- 
lence beneficence. He gave in some detail the methods 
employed, but said the system is based less upon new 
methods than on anew philosophy. It asks of a man 
that he give to his poorer neighbor, not of his money, 
but of himself. Mr. Cutter said that Buffalo had tried 
these plans for six years, and found, not only vast moral 
improvement, buta great money-saving. Last year only 
$3,000 were demanded, against $20,000 six years ago. Mr. 
Wendte testified to its success in Cincinnati. 


The essays upon themes theological were four in num- 
ber. Prof. Cary, of Meadville, spoke of “ Preparation 
for the Unitarian Ministry.” A minister is, to a degree, 
born and not made. A selfish man, one lacking in en- 
thusiasm for humanity, has no place in the ministry. 
Scholastic training alone will not make a good minister, 
but a person of natural ministerial gifts will make the 
better minister for a careful scholastic training. Acquire 
a broad culture, if possible, but shape it generally to- 
wards things useful in theology. The one thing which 
comes nearest, by itself, to being a liberal education to 
an American, is the ability to speak and write the 
English language with ease. A minister can have no 
more powerful ally than “winged words” to serve as 
his swift messengers to waiting souls. Ifa choice of 
languages must be made, study English. If another can 
be added, Greek is most desirable. 


Following this paper was the report of the Committee 
on Educational Institutions, given by Mr. Hosmer. He 
stated it as his purpose to give simply the facts about 
the much-talked-of removal of the Meadville School to 
Cleveland in order to take advantage of Mr. Wade’s 
money offer. This he did with so much fairness and 
justice to all parties that all were content to leave the 


at home. Again, Unitarians are careless about attending | matter undiscussed. 


THREE PAPERS ON AGNOSTICISM! 


Of course we ought to be very wise on the subject, but 
alas for the weakness of our lay mind! When one has 
listened continually all day to speech and essay and de- 
bate, filling in all the odd chinks of time with commit- 
tee meetings and discussions of plans for the future, 
what happens? This was the condition of things on 
Saturday evening. The spirit was willing, but the 
brain was weary ; therefore, dear Unrry, pardon us that 
we cannot tell you what was said by Mr. Learned, of 
St. Louis (though we heard and remember some noble 
sentences), nor by Mr. Bixby, of Meadville, concerning 
Agnosticism. Mr. Gannett’s paper on the subject was 
more fortunately placed, coming in as part of the plat- 
form meeting on Sunday evening. He recognized three 
duties toward the agnostic :—to understand him, to an- 
swer him, tothank him. So, first, that we might under- 
stand him, we had a clear and simple statement of the 
agnostic’s place among thinkers. Next, that we might 
answer him, was an argument equally clear and simple. 
These were its propositions: Man has a mind-side as 
well as a body-side; man isa part of nature, therefore 
nature has a mind-side. The mind-side is God. We do 
not know all about this mind-side of nature, even as we 
do not know all about the mind-side of man, but we 
know somewhat. Then, that we might thank the ag- 
nostic, we were shown how his attitude rebukes our pre- 
sumption and dogmatism. 

From Kristofer Jansen, of Minnesota, came two papers 
worthy of the author of the “Spell-bound Fiddler.” 
Under any conditions we should have admired their 
fine thought and nice diction, but with the speaker’s 
gracious smile and quaint pronunciation added thereto, 
they became altogether fascinating. Truth and poetry 
were mingled in his plea for toleration. At the platform 
meeting he gave an interesting sketch of the manners 
and mode of life of his Norwegian countrymen in their 
own home, showing, also, in what respects they found 
themselves better off in their new one with us. 

Since the last session of the Conference many honored 
ministers have passed away. The various memorial 
resolutions called forth many appreciative addresses. 
Mr. Reynolds spoke affectionately of Dr. Hosmer; Mr. 
Jones tenderly and eloquently recalled Mr. Herbert and 
Prof. Christy; Mr. Ames revived personal memories of 
Dr. Bellows, dwelling upon the sympathetic rather than 
the intellectual side of his nature; and appreciative and 
tender commemorative words were said of Longfellow, 
Darwin and Dewey. 


THE SERMONS. 


The opening sermon was preached by Mr. Cutter, of 
Buffalo; his subject was “Progressive Christianity.” 
The spirit of truth has made and continues to make 
Christianity progressive. It works, not by breaking with 
the past, but by developing it into a higher and better 
fulfillment. It makes Christianity not a stationary creed, 
but an advancing faith. The inner meaning, the deep 
moral and religious significance of Christianity, as it 
found expression in the life and precepts of its founder, 
shall be constantly unfolded. It may be that a wonder- 
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ful transition in religious thought and feeling is now go- 
ing on, and that five centuries hence, perhaps, men may 
look back across the years and mark with something 
like historic precision the better age that is now dawn- 
ing. 

The Sunday morning sermon was by Mr. Ames, of 
Philadelphia. He said that, except the indifferent, all 
the world was now out in search of a religion. The re- 
ligious feeling makes a part of every man’s nature, and 
the discourse went to show what is necessary to a reli- 
gion that will satisfy this inner longing. No nobler or 
more elevating words were uttered during the Confer- 
ence than in this sermon; but we omit any synopsis, be- 
cause we understand it is soon to be printed where Unity 
readers will be likely to see it. 

The afternoon sermon was by Miss Eastman, of Tewks- 
bury, Mass., upon the subject of “Immortality.” There 
is no room, she said, for discord between the laws of 
matter, mind and spirit. Therefore there can be no jar- 
ring between this life and the life to come. Science 
teaches the indestructibility of matter. Who, then, can 
say a soul can be annihilated? Formerly the body was 
tenderly cherished after death, embalmed and placed in 
costly sepulchers to await the resurrection; but now we 
look to the spiritual as the part that will still continue. 


THE WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

On Saturday afternoon the church was occupied by the 
Women’s Conference in its first annual meeting. The 
President, Mrs. Sunderland, made an admirable address 
of welcome and congratulation, sketching briefly the 
origin and reason for being of the present organization, 
which, to her mind, marked the most important event in 
the history of the Conference. 

“Woman’s Relation to the Liberal Church” was the 
subject of an essay by Mrs. Alice Williams Brotherton, 
of Cincinnati. This relation she considered to be two- 
fold—one of thought and one of action. First,a woman 
should be able to define her own belief. A woman who 
cannot do this clearly is not fit to train a child. A 
mother owes it to herself and to her child that she should 
be able to train it in the right way. Once men thought 
for women; now women think for themselves. Sec- 
ondly, be a doer of the word. Unitarianism does not mean 
a collection of units. Each woman ina church congrega- 
tion can do much good by a bright smile for the rest and 
for the stranger who attends the church. Women should 
try to make the church a family instead of a congrega- 
tion. Mrs. Effinger, of Bloomington, saw great possible 
usefulness for women in the Liberal church, did they 
choose to foster the denominational consciousness. Mrs. 
Wells, of Boston, liked the essayist’s position, and was 
glad herself, first, that she was a Unitarian, and, second- 
ly, that she was a woman. She deplored slovenliness of 
thought, and considered clear thinking the first essential 
to woman’s future influence in the church. Mrs. Bar- 
rows gave a friendly greeting from the East, and Mrs. 
Fayette Smith, of Cincinnati, read a report of work in 
Ohio, chiefly in the direction of the distribution of church 
literature. 

A paper on “What Can the Isolated Women of the 
West do for the Cause,” by Miss Sarah A. Brown, of 
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Lawrence, Kansas, was read by Mrs. Jones. In Miss 
Brown’s opinion the most important work to be done by 
Western women was to establish literary bureaus, from 
which could be sent out church literature to the many 
homes scattered over the broad prairies. The orthodox , 
churches were doing much missionary work in Kansas, 
and Unitarians would do well to emulate their example. 
Mrs. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, thought that we should rather 
easy what can not isolated women do, and cited as exam- : 
ples Miss Brown herself, Miss Safford in Iowa and Miss | 
Graves in Wisconsin. Miss Hultin, of Michigan, said 
that our neighbor is every one who ever has been, or is, , 
or ever will be connected with our lives. In this sense | 
no woman is an isolated woman. Miss May, of Boston, 
said that the women of the East wished to work with | 
the women of the West. Friendly messages were read | 
from Mrs. Diggs, of Kansas, and Miss Priestly, of Penn- | 
sylvania. 


THE BUSINESS. 


Of the business transacted it is not necessary to speuk | 
here, as it will sufficiently appear in the official proceed- ' 


the society’s publications within the reach of poor par- 
ishes, and this was the chief purpose of the saciety’s 
being. Mr. Wendte eed with Mr. Jones that the 
Sunday School Society had done the most characteristic 
work of the Conference. Particularly valuable were 
Mr. Gannett’s Lessons and Mr. Blake’s Unity Services 
and Songs. Mr. Gordon said that since the use of the 
latter book in his school more children remained to 
church services, owing to its cultivation of the devo- 
tional spirit. Mr. Mann had seen its use change one 
disorderly and unruly school into an exceptionally rey- 
erential one. 

Mr. Gannett explained his plan of raising money for 
the society by cards, soliciting small monthly contribu- 
tions; and Mr. Jones must have been quite happy in 
hearing over $350 of his $500 subscribed by various per- 
sons before adjournment. The whole amount and more 
was realized before the close of meeting. 

A ae for increasing the society’s membership by 
establishing branch societies, submitted by Mr. Blake, 
was referred to the new board of officers, as were alro 
some interesting suggestions in the Secretary’s report. 

In the evening another session was held. Mr. Mann, 
of Rochester, read a paper on “ Historical Lessons.” To 
reflecting people, he said, it is very important how things 
come about, whether by miracle or by processes of eyo- 
lution. Old Testament history is the natural outcome of 


ings published elsewhere ; but it ought to be said that it that period of the world’s development. The liberal 
is in this connection the wisdom of the “over-Sunday ”' Sunday School should teach that religion is a growth; 


plan becomes most apparent. The large Committee on 
Work,to whom all the important problems were referred, 
was given adequate time to thoroughly discuss and ma- 


ture its plans before submitting them to the Conference. | 


At no previous session of the Conference were there ex- 
ecutive problems of such large moment presented, and 
at no previous session of the Conference were they met 
with so much directness, or disposed of with more de- 


liberation and courage. Asa result, the Western Con- | 


ference is now to be a legal entity, with power.to receive 
and to hold moneys, and power to invest the same. 


This alone, it is hoped, will give the Cleveland Confer- | 


ence an epoch-marking character. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


A business meeting for the hearing of reports is ordi-: 


narily a very prosy affair, but the ninth annual session 
of the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society was 
possitively inspiring. Its text was furnished by Miss 
Roberts, in some opinions relating to the society’s busi- 
ness management appended to her Treasurer’s state- 
ment of the financial condition. She called attention 
to the year’s business, amounting to over $1,000, with 
actually no capital. In addition to its former publica- 
tions, it had issued six new series of lessons and five 
new sets of lesson cards. Author’s services had in all 
cases been gratiutous, and purchasers had been supplied 
at a price scarcely more than covering the cost of paper 
and printing. 

Mr. Jones, in a ringing speech, said that this society, 
with its little band of faithful, unpaid workers, and 
without money, had done more towards consecrating - 
the life of the churches, East and West, than any other | 
one thing done in the West. Both in material and 
quality of manufacture its work was of the best. He 


that the Jewish nation illustrates a process which took 
place everywhere. Historical lessons should deal, first, 
' with the object in outline; ‘and, secondly, with pictures 
or scenes in detail. Mrs. Cole advocated temperance 
lessons for Sunday Schools. Mr. Herford said we want 
to teach the Life of Jesus in our Sunday Schools, be- 
cause he is teacher and leader unique. The best way to 
-teach is to give bird’s-eye view first. Contrast the 
Messianic idea with Christ’s own moral purpose. Pick 
out for each lesson some parable or incident, and have 
a clear idea what to do with it. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, advised doctrinal 
teaching: first, for the sake of knowledge; secondly, to 
|make the child both liberal and loyal; thirdly, to 
strengthen the wi!l-power. She outlined a method of 
teaching a class doctrinal lessons, which she had herself 
_ employed. 

\ CLOSING SESSIONS. 


The Secretary, at the outset, notified the delegates that 
it was impossible to tell where the lightning would 
‘strike. The most brilliant moments might occur in the 
‘most unpromising part of the programme, and conse- 

uently the only way to be sure of hearing the best 
_things was to attend every session of the Conference. 
_ It was just as he predicted. The two last sessions, which 

some of the retiring delegates were willing to miss, be- 
cause it would only be the “transaction of business,” 
proved to be the most vigorous, as well as the most ten- 
der, meetings of the series. On M 


onday afternoon, in 
connection with the problem of incorporation, came the 
‘discussion of the best statement of the aim and object 
_of the Conference, which called forth a discussion pro- 
| foundly interesting. The speakers were moved with 
great earnestness. They fairly met the question whether 
the Unitarianism the Conference stood for was to be 
‘frankly and openly identified with the greut ethical and 
' spiritual verities common to all religion, or whether it 
was to be left undefined—a self-determining word, sug- 
gestive to some, at least, of certain special, ethnic and 
historic peculiarities and limitations. The vote decided 
in favor of the latter, but there was a most earnest mi- 
nority who saw in this decision a rejection of a great 
opportunity; but with all the intensity of debate, it 
closed as it began, with the most courteous respect for 


had asked for $500 as indispensable; had already received | cach others’ opinions. Not asentence was enunciated on 
two responees, amounting to $75, from Chicago. It was' either side that flavored of personality or a spirit of one 
still the great need. Mr. Bluke said low prices placed that might wish to withdraw. Next morning, when by 
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a large majority a most emphatic resolution was B scat 
committing the Conference to the broadest and most 
advanced position, the vote was respectfully reconsid- 
erd, and the resolutions tabled by the majority, as a 
mark of deference to the wishes of the minority, and 


Uniry’s prophetic motto of ‘“ Freedom, Fellowship and ; 


Character in Religion” was unanimously ordered to be 
engraved upon the seal of the incorporation. Hence- 
forth the Western Unitarian Conference says to its 
spokesmen: “ In hoc signo vinces.” Following this came 
the parting blessing of the Conference to Brothers Her- 
ford and Wendte, and the presentation to the Secretary 
of a purse of $500 to carry him to his native Wales for 
three months’ rest and renewal. These elicited words 
too tender to be reported, but it was an occasion that 
will never be forgotten by those who were present. It 
placed the seal of warmest fellowship upon the Confer- 
ence, whose proceedings throughout were marked with 
intellectual vigor, moral heroism, and missionary zeal. 
A. B. MC. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF J. LL. 
JONES, SECRETARY OF THE WEST- 
ERN UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE. 


THE YEAR'S INCREASE. 


In the list of organized societies compiled for our di- 
rectory one year ago, appeared the titles of seventy-two 
local organizations, which were located within that terri- 
tory bounded by a line which would take in Buffalo and 
Northumberland on the east, San Francisco on the west, 
St. Paul on the north and St. Louis on the south, as be- 
ing in sympathy with the Western Conference, repre- 
senting, as far as local organizations can represent, the 
Western Unitarian Conference at that time. Possibly, 
three of those places ought not to have appeared on the 
list. The list now in the printer’s hands, brought up to 
date, includes ten new societies, namely: the Unitarian 
Society at Sioux Falls, Dak.; Unity Society at Monmouth, 
Tll.; the Independent Society of Nora, IIl.; the Unita- 
rian Church at Creston, Iowa; the church at Athens, 
Mich.; the Unitarian Church at Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; 
the church of Sherwood, Mich.; the Unitarian Church 
at Minneapolis; the Scandinavian Unitarian Church at 
Minneapolis, and the Unitarian Church at St. Joseph 
Mo. 

The list of a year ago showed forty-six settled pastors. 
During the year three of these societies have become 
pastorless, namely: that at Laporte, Ind.; Charlotte, 
Mich., and Unity Church, Chicago. But five of the then 
vacant parishes have found shepherds, viz.: Baraboo, 
Davenport, Evansville, Kalamazoo, and Cooksville, Wis. 


’ 


Our working force has lost, in all, five workers, viz. : 
N. P. Gilman, John Andrew and J. Frank Thompson, 
who have gone eastward; George C. Miln, who has re- 


tired from the ministry, and R. L. Herbert and Cyrus W. | 


Christy, who have been released from duty—mustered 
out from the cervice which they served all too intently. 
Butin the place of these six names appear seventeen new 
ones, namely: A. N. Alcott, who comes to us out of the 
bounds of Presbyterianism ; Joseph A. Chase and W. R. 
Savage, contributions from the Meadville School of last 
year; W. R. Cowl, a Methodist contribution; Mary A. 


Graves and Ida C. Hultin, who are proving the possibil- 
ity of increasing our ranks indefinitely from that sex 
which has too long kept silent in the churches; A. M. 
Judy and John Visher, contributions from the last class 
of the Cambridge Divinity School ; Kristofer Jansen, who 
leaves at once the genial fields of literature and the fas- 
cinating landscape of Skandinavia to speak our liberal 
word to his countrymen in the Northwest; Enoch Pow- 
ell, who, after a few years’ additional training in New 
England, returns to his firat love; M. V. Rork, who still 
maintains his unlabled independency, but whose work 
is so in accord, and his spirit so akin to ours, that we can 
(but count him in, even though he should have no use for 
us; W. P. Stowe, from the Universalists; W. W. Fellows, 
from the Episcopalians; Clarence Fowler, A. W. Jackson 
and A. M. Weeks, from Massachusetts, and J. Wassall, 
who a year ago asked for our fellowship, and has since 
become one of our most respected missionaries. 


This general glance at the entire field discloses the fact 
that of our forty-nine church buildings only three are 
idle, and only one of them has been so throughout the 
year—that at Indianapolis. The Kenosha and. Laporte 
churches have been opened a portion of the time during 
the year, and are now, in connection with Unity Church, 
Chicago, Janesville and Geneva, waiting for the coming 
man. The last two churches, though without ministers, 
keep alive the parish work. 


These carefully compiled facts disclose an increase in 
our working force, both of men and of societies, of 
twenty-five per cent. this last year ; and although the new 
recruits are wanting in the experience and present power 
of the veterans we have lost and are losing, still it re- 
quires no supernatural endowment of prophetic insight 
to discover that, after all, the new recruits represent the 
nobler and more hopeful capital. _In 1861 the veteran in 
the regular army, whose term of service was about to ex- 
pire, was worth less to the nation than the raw volun- 
teer who had just taken the oath to serve during the war ; 
so these boy preachers and these baby societies, who 
have honestly joined our ranks with the intention of 
serving through the war, are of more value to us than 
those who, with their honors won, retire with their lau- 
rels to the easier and more honorable positions which 
they have nobly won. 


THE LOCAL WORK. 


To look at the condition of the local societies we dis- 
cover a prosperity and an activity equally hopeful with 
that received by studying the general field. Of the 
forty-six societies that have reported their condition in 
| detail to your Secretary, not one sends upa wail. Nearly 
all of them have maintained regular services throughout 
the whole year, with the exception of the vacation in- 
termission. A growing number deepen and intensify 
the significance of the Sunday service by reducing the 
quantity that the quality may be improved. Only nine 
societies in the West report two services a Sunday. 
Nineteen societies report an increase of audience; some 
of them are very exact, showing a commendable respect 
for statistics. For instance: Milwaukee reports an in- 
crease of twenty-five; the two churches of St. Louis re- 
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port an increase of ten per cent. each ; the audiences of 
the Detroit church have increased twenty-five per cent.; 
that of Ionia, thirty per cent.; at Mattoon, thirty-three 
and one-third per cent.; Bloomington, ten per cent.; 
Madison, Wis., thirty-three and one-third per cent.; Ho- 
bart, Ind., twenty-five; Keokuk, eight; and the vener- 
able church at Northumberland, the oldest in our fra- 
ternity, reports an increase of two or three, which, in a 
parish of five families, is as significant and hopeful, per- 
haps, as the increase in any of our churches; Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Davenport, and the 
Church of the Messiah, of Chicago, all report an increase 
of audience, without specifying. There is also mathe- 
matical evidence that the financial conscience of West- 
ern Unitarians is steadily improving. Last year you 
cheered me when I told you that our few churches had 
slaughtered $32,400 worth of mortgages; this year I am 
able to say that ten societies have paid $53,836 of back 
indebtedness, and that only six societies in the whole 
Conference report any present indebtedness. If there 
are any others who are in arrears they are ashamed to 
confess it, which fact in itself isa hopeful sign. Of the 
$13,220 of debt now hanging over our local societies, 
$5,000 of it is carried by the Detroit Society. It must 
be because it is cheaper to owe it than to pay it, for cer- 
tainly it does not interfere with their prosperity in the 
least, and they are able and ready to pay it off whenever 
they have a mind to. $3,000 of the remainder is the 
debt voluntarily assumed by the St. Paul Society on 
building tts new church, for the payment of which they 
have planned from the beginning. The only societies 
which at the present time deserve our sympathy because 
they are still in the toils of a life-destroving debt, is the 
Unitarian parish at Omaha, groaning under its $4,000 
burden; and the little band at Humboldt, who are try- 
ing to lift their $920 debt, which to them is indeed a se- 
rious task. San Jose, Califernia, reports $200 debt, but 
adds that it expects to have it all paid by the first of 
May. The remaining $100 is the annoyance of the 
Bloomington parish. In addition to this, seventeen so- 
cieties have raised for building and repairs, $8,474.56; 
thirteen churches have contributed to our missionary 
work, independent of their regular contributions to the 
Western Conference, $4,362; forty churches have raised 
for current expenses, $77,206.97, making a total of money 
raised, as reported by these forty-seven societies, $143,- 
879.53. Add to this the estimated amount raised by the 
fifteen other societies, of no less than $15,000, and the 
$3,000 raised by the W. U. C., and the $7,513.38 raised by 
the W. W. U. C., we have an aggregate of $169,392.91 
raised by this little sheaf of missionary churches scat- 
tered throughout this wild and, in the main, unplowed 
and unfenced field, consisting of about 2,500 families. 


There is something more tangible in dollars, when 
tabulated, than in words; and it is natural for officials to 
trust to figures rather than to ideas in making out their 
exhibit of things accomplished. But let me beg of you 
to consider these financial] statistics as representing the 
poorest and cheapest side of our year’s work. When 
men give of the treasures of their pocket books they do 
well; but when they give of the treasures of their hearts 
and minds they do better. When men give of their 
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living they command our respect, and far be it from me 
to be ungrateful to those who have made such contribu- 
tions to the Western Conference; but when men give of 
their lives they do infinitely better. Would that I might 
have some facility of tabulating the consecration, of esti- 
mating the devotion and computing the enthusiasm 
which went before these dollars and stands behind them. 
I wish I could use figures to represent the amount of 
heart anxiety and brain planning it took to add ten 
new societies to our list this year. I wish I could make 
you feel how much concern and thought it cost to add 
twelve new workers to our little list. I wish that we 
might find some way by which we could measure the 
dynamic force of the soul in action, that compelled ster- 
ling business men, self-centered women, to forget their 
small prudences, their society ambition, their petty 
aims, long enough to cast in their lot with these, in the 
main, unpopular and, as far as all externalsare concerned, 
uninteresting and unattractive heretical churches. These 
ministers and their supporters have done a work that is 
by no means represented by these figures that center 
around local organizations. There is scarcely one of 
them but who has been acting under an unwritten 
commission that has made him or her a bishop of the 
country round about. Each one of them is a self-ap- 
pointed member-in the Western Unitarian College of 
Cardinals; they have visited the country school houses, 
the halls in the neighboring towns; they have buried 
the stirring farmers for twenty miles in the country 
round, and married their blooming sons and daughters. 
Most of this work is absolutely beyond the reach of any 
report. To me the most interesting and significant part 
of these church reports is found in the most elusive 
columns. In answer to the question, “ What missionary 
work done by pastor outside of parish?” I only get such 
returns as these: From Cutter, at Buffalo, “ Preached at 
Dunkirk, Batavia, and to the Y.M.C. A., Buffalo.” From 
Milwaukee, “Spoken on philanthropic subjects about 
thirty times.” From Cincinnati, “ But little, except by 
correspondence.” From Creston, Iowa, “Pastor holds 
meetings at Osceola and is working up other points.” 
From Keokuk, “ Preached at different points during va- 


cation.” From the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
“ Visiting Tremont and work in mission chapel.” From 
Detroit, “ Spoken three or four times.” From East Sagi- 


naw, “Preaching, lecturing and writing for the press.” 
From Ionia, “Go out every alternate Sunday.” From 
Bloomington, “ Preached for four months fortnightly at 
Randolph, eight miles away ; visited Nora, Tonica and 
Tremont.” From Northumberland and Janesville comes 
the word, “ No pastor, but the church kept open by lay 
service.” From San Jose, “ Preached a few times in 
Santa Clara and Evergreen.” From Quincy, “Little 
preaching but much lecturing.” 

Friends, you must needs immerse these sentences in 
your imagination before you can begin to appreciate 
their significance, and then nothing but the trained 
imagination of an Unitarian missionary is adequate 
to understand the real significance of these missionary 
lights. The self-sacrifice it requires on the one hand, 
and the amount of local agitation, theological consterna- 
tion and spiritual renewing in others on the other hand 
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are verities which none but these, my ministerial asso- 
ciates and fellow gospel-scouts, can possibly understand. 
Indeed, the blanks in this column are as significant as 
these broken sentences. The work done in the mid- 
night correspondence of Gannett, Sunderland and 
Learned; the care-taking of Forbush, Mrs. Cole, Miss 
Brown and the other officials of our local Conferences; 
the aggressive work accomplished by Missionaries Kit- 
tredge, Cushing, Powell, Visher and Jansen, deserve 
large spaces in this report which they will not receive, 
simply because the facts they represent are of the 
elusive kind. These workers deserve great gratitude 
at our hands, which, I fear, they will not receive in any 
adequate measure, simply because their work is of such 
a kind as is not obtrusive and cannot be demonstrated. 


STATE CONFERENCES. 


The central thingin my policy, ever since I accepted 
the Secretaryship at your hands, seven years ago, has 
been to create and foster the life of State Conferences. 
At that time we had but one; at the present time we 
have at least five in active life—Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Iowa, Kansas—and the State consciousness 
slowly creeping on to others, which will eventually crys- 
tallize itself into State organization. A glance at the 
field, recognizing, in the main, State lines, will be unin- 
teresting only to the indifferent among you. Let us look 
at these States. 

The Pacijic Slope—The work beyond: the mountains is 
so far away that it is hard for us to touch it vitally. San 
Diego is bravely struggling towards a church building. 
The church at San Jose seems to have found a vigorous 
worker in Clarence Fowler, who has taken charge of the 
parish since our last meeting, and it makes hopeful re- 
turns to this office. Los Angelos has a layman, from 
whose interesting report I make the following extract, 
for the benefit of those who may be looking in that di- 
rection: 


“Since the retirement of the Reverend John D. Wells, now in Mas- 
sachusetts, we have had no meetings, and the Society is no longer 
existent. One or two gentlemen have paid us visits here, and pros- 
pected the ground, but have not found sufficient encouragement. 
There has, of late, been a marked advance in the prosperity of this 
place, and we have a large influx of people from the East, many of 
whom come to locate. I hear numerous regrets that there is no 
Unitarian Church here. Other denominations are gaining ground 


every day. One thing, however, you may mention to any gentleman | 


desirous of trying this fleld, which is, that although our climate is 
the finest on earth, and especially good for invalids, the community 
is one that will tax the physical powers of a strong man. Prob- 
ably, for a city of its size, there is no more cosmopolitan popula- 
tion in the country than is to be found at Los Angelos. It will be 


impossible, therefare, for an invalid to do the work necessary to | 


build up a successful Society. I think the elements are here, but 
it requires a man of tact, perseverance and will power to harmoni- 
ously combine them.” 

Brother Eliot, from Portland, sends this Conference 
his greeting, énd modestly alludes to his growing fellow- 


ship and his two Sunday Schools of 350 scholars and | 
teachers, and adds: “We are very isolated, but the: 


spiritual bond between us and our whole ehurch is: 
strongly felt.” 

These reports remind us once more of how strongly 
they need to found a Pacific organization, with its Secre- 


taryship that will fix its headquarters probably at San 
Francisco, establishing there the publishing center that 
will have its own organ, and do the work for the Pacific 
Slope that cannot be done east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Colorado.—Immediately after the death of our dear 
Brother Herbert, at Denver, I hastened to the side of the 
bereaved family and the stricken church, spent a Sun- 
day with them, and visited the other Colorado Society, 
at Greeley. The work started by Mr. Herbert was based 
upon principle rather than upon his own individuality ; 
hence it was not difficult to perpetuate it. After the in- 
evitable delays incident to the remoteness of the situa- 
tion, they have secured for a pastor Mr. Weeks, from 
Chelsea, Massachusetts; and for the last three months 
they have been enjoying the prosperity they so well 
deserve. Every pew is reported taken by live people, 
and chairs are called into requisition every Sunday. At 
Greeley I found a wide-awake, progressive band,worthy 
the name which the town bears. They need a church, 


for a realization of that want before long. 

Colorado is full of bright, radical people ; but, like the 
soil there, they need irrigation; and a Colorado Confer- 
ence would find a constituency among the progressive 
and intelligent laymen and women that would go far to 
make up the deficiencies in the professional ranks; be- 
sides, two ministers in Colorado have a Conference 
power equal to twenty ministers in Massachusetts; so 
there is a constituency ready there for the State organi- 
zation that they are already planning for. 

Nebraska.—Omaha reports a “ marked improvement in 
its social condition,” and Mr. Copeland is cultivating, 
incidentally, the field across the river at Council Bluffs. 
On my return from Colorado I was able to spend a few 
hours at North Platte, and preached in that pioneer 
chapel of ours, where no Unitarian minister had 
preached since I had stood it that pulpit six years be- 
fore. But I found the society intact, with choir, Sunday 
School, circulating library, Ladies’ Sewing Society and 
reading circle, all in operation. Very few of our minis- 
tered societies have been as efficiently served and as 
persistently trained to the spiritual and mtellectual 
work which we stand for as this society has been under 
the lay management of Mrs. Cogswell, and it is a pity 
that the $1,368 of debt that so embarrass her could not 
be wiped out. 

Early last fall the American Unitarian Association did 
the wise as well as generous thing in appointing Enoch 
Powell as a State Missionary for Nebraska, Since the 
first of December he has been actively engaged in the 
State, visiting old fields, discovering new ones, and 
| gradually acquiring that acquaintance that will enable 
him wisely and successfully to direct the organizing ten- 
dencies of a growing State. His policy, he writes, is to— 

“Get lines established and a little heart into this and that soli- 
tary sentinel. Some months must be spent in this preliminary 
work ; neither the kingdom nor the materials out of which it is to 
be built can be taken by storm. Your missionary will need a Grant- 
like stubborn grit, and your people must not be impatient for grand 
'yesults, Men who come out here to help must either have filled 
‘ knapsacks or know how to live off the country. [need one or two 


volunteers of the right sort just now. I shall aim to visit the 
| principal points in the State wherever from one to five souls moved 


and with the efficient labor of Mr. Gibbs we may look 


by the spirit of helpfulness can be found, establish a Home Com- 
mittee for the arrangement of future meetings, and £0 on. This 
work I have already done at Lincoln, Beatrice, Fairbury and Grand 
Island. Lincoln is about ready for a man. Beatrice is ready for a 
circuit preacher. They have a hall hired and money raised for 
stated presching. Fairbury will conduct lay services, with occa- 
sional preaching from a lady Universalist minister and myself sand- 
wiched in. North Platte has been heartened, and is slowly paying 
its debts. A preacher who needs the healing of such a climate 
ought to be induced to make this his home. Kearney, Tremont and 
Grand Island have been visited and addressed. In all, I have 
traveled about 6,000 miles, preached and lectured thirty-one times, 
and visited eleven different towns. It is early yet to attempt a 
State organization. When Lincoln settles the coming man, and a 
circuit preacher brave enough to cut loose from his base of sup- 
plies shall be at work at Hastings, then the State organization 
will be profitable. This is the banner State in intelligence west of 
Missouri. But our people are more liberal than religious, and our 
work must be on Jong lines. Few self-supporting churches are yet 
poasible, but many places are ready to hear, and a few places are 
ready to give partial support to such as can undertake such work 
successfully.” 

These words from Missionary Powell, who was pre- 
pared for this work by a previous experience, both East 
and West, teach their own lesson. Give him five years 
of health, money and grace sufficient to keep up his faith 
and work, and the result will be gratifying to all and 
startling to many. 

Dakota.—Through the generosity of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Conference at Boston, acting in connection 
with the A. U. A., Rev. John Visher was sent out to this 
State, last fall, for a service similar to that just reported 
in Nebraska. I have received no detailed report of his 
work, but I know that he has effected a church organi- 
zation at Sioux Falls, and steps are pending toward build- 
ing a chapel. In so far as Dakota is a newer country 
than Nebraska it isa more difficult field. The further 
west we go the higher quality of organizing and preach- 
ing ability is demanded to do missionary work. It isa 
more difficult thing to fill a village pulpit in Dakota than 
in Massachusetts. Not that the general intelligence of a 
Dakota village is equal to that of the Massachusetts 
country town, but the Unitarian portion of that village is 
apt to be much more intellectually alert and socially vig- 
orous, and generally keeps up with the times better than 
in the East. 

Kansas.—This Conference held its first annual meeting 
last fall,at Lawrence, to the satisfaction and encourage- 
ment of all concerned. The meeting itself vindicated 
the organization, and the work done or doing, in the 
bands of its Secretary, Miss Brown, will be reported by 
her through the Woman’s Conference, which precludes 
the necessity of reciting it here. I deem it one of the 
most interesting and promising Conferences in our fel- 
lowship. Mr. Howland maintains his work at Lawrence 
in the quiet, persistent habit peculiarto him. He writes: 
“There is a prospect for something reputable here by 
and by—not at once, but ‘after many days.’ A Unita- 
rian church is evolved, never made.” 


Minnesota.—According to the Unitarian geography, 
Minnesota has heretofore belonged to Wisconsin; but it 
begins to look as if Wisconsin would soon have to belong 
to Minnesota. Instead of the one solitary picket up 
there at St. Paul, we now have a jolly trinity of preach- 
ers there, almost within earshot of each other. Mr. Sim- 
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mons has succeeded in gathering the Unitarians and Lib- 
erals of Minneapolis into a happy congregation, that 
meets in the Jewish synagogue, with every encourage- 
ment to believe that it will become a self-reliant and 
permanent society. In Kristofer Jansen we have what 
I believe to be the greatest “find” of the year. He 
brings to the missionary cause not only the literary skill 
and poetic genius that have given him signal prominence 
in Scandinavian letters, but also the devoutness and ten- 
derness of such Christian discipleship as has made the 
words “Christian ” and “Christianity ” superlative terms 
in the history of humanity’s march toward nobleness. 
Already he has organized, in the face of immense oppo- 
sition from his more bigoted countrymen, a Scandinavian 
church at Minneapolis, and three or four other missions 
among the Norwegians of the Northwest. Of his work 
you will be glad to hear from his own lips during the 
sessions of this Conference. 


If I mistake not, Mr. Gannett and his society have 
placed us under lasting obligation to them for the cour- 
ageous way in which they have grappled with the archi- 
tectural conundrum that confronts every rising Unitarian 
society in the West. Heroically they have radically de- 
parted from the conventional idea of how a church 
should look, and have succeeded in planning something 
that gives more interior comfort and a more homelike 
atmosphere than anything I know of in the way of a 
church building anywhere, and this, too, at a great re- 
duction in cost as compared with churches that aim to 
secure the modern improvements, and without, to say 
the least, offending the eye by an uncouth exterior. 


Jowa.—This Conference is here to contest with Michi- 
gan for the banner. According to our rule, adopted a 
year ago, of letting those State Conferences speak for 
themselves that have undertaken missionary work on 
their own account, these Conferences will be reported by 
their Secretaries. I will only say, in passing, that, with 
its six active pastors and eight parishes, it should be a 
great incentive to the other States represented in this 
Conference. 

Missouri.—St. Louis, so fresh in the memory of those 
who attended our last session, still continues to enjoy its 
splendid prosperity. The Church of the Messiah dedi- 
cated its beautiful temple last fall, free of debt, receiving 
at that time an additional sanctity from the fact that the 
clarion voice of our lamented prophet, Dr. Bellows, was 
then heard for the last time by Western ears. Mr. 
Learned’s society rejoices in the debt all paid that a year 
ago seemed to threaten it with disaster. Kansas City 
sends us no direct report, but I know it to be well and 
prosperous. Our last baby church is that at St. Joseph, 
Mo. Started with exceptional wisdom, the little upper 
chamber, of which they have secured exclusive control, 
they have converted into a most attractive little sitting- 
room, that will accommodate an audience of eighty or 
100 people. The simplest material, used with taste, se- 
cures the air of refinement—yes, of morality—which is 
entirely missed by many a costly gothic sham, painted, 
as Lowell puts it, “like an Indian squaw.” When I 
think of some of our Western societies, burdened with 
their costly barn-like churches, I can but wish that they 
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might enjoy the luxury of worshiping, once in a while, 

in the homelike little mission chapel at St. Joseph. 
Wisconsin.—The long-silent, but never dead, society at 

Barraboo is at last active and happy. For many years 


UNITY. 


Indiana.—This State has fallen into evil days. With 


the removal of Mr. Crooker from La Porte it lost its 
Bishop; but asthe light went out in the north the candle 
was lit at the southern extremity. It is the State with 


they waited for the coming man, and have this year @ preacher now, and possibly the low ebb of Unitari- 


made the happy discovery that in their case, at least, 
the coming man is a woman. Miss Graves, with her 
quiet, scholarly and refined gospel, has done for them | 
what many a masculine pulpit-pounder tried and failed | 
to do. 
Madison has accomplished the delicate feat of chang- 
' ing pastors without suspending its activities, reducing its 
strength, or marring the good-fellowship. It has mod- 
ernized the synagogue, and Mr, Crooker carries on the 
work to the delight and encouragement of all. Milwau- 
kee is the cathedral town in Wisconsin, and seems to be 
' sort of headquarters to all the humanities. Perhaps 
thirty per cent. of the heads of families are reported as 
being active in the management of charities and insti- 
tutions, and the church maintains a benevolent society 
that works gratuitously among the very lowest classes. 
Janesville, though without a pastor, has literally kept up 
the fires of the little church throughout the entire win- 
ter. All of the activities have been maintained heartily. 
Kenosha is the one church closed in the State. We hope 
that even that is neither despondent nor indifferent. 
Wisconsin has sadly suffered from the removals of its 
ministers, and needs the quickening that increased ac- 
tivity of its State Conference would give, and which it! 
will probably receive. Arrangements are being vigor- 
ously pushed for a summer grove-meeting at Madison, 
which I hope will eventually develop into an institution | 
of much significance to our Western work. 
dilinois.—This is the strongest State Conference in the 
West, with its twelve earnest ministers, thirteen ac- 
tive societies, and but one silent pulpit. The meetings 
of its local Conference, in intellectual ability, social heart- 
iness and religious fervor are second to none inthe West ; 
but it is sadly wanting in missionary zeal. It, of all the 
local conferences, is best able to maintain a State Agent 
and Missionary ; and Illinois is, perhaps, more ripe for 
such work than any of our States except Ohio. The time 
certainly is at hand when Illinois ought to move in this 
direction. At last I think the right man is also at hand, 
and possibly before the adjournment of this Conference 
the preliminary steps may be taken towards securing a 
State Missionary in Illinois, to begin operations in Sep- 
tember. W. R. Cowl has been heartily welcomed by the | 
Third Church. He leaves the fellowship of the Metho- 
dist Church, and has a noble opportunity with an earnest | 
society back of him. Mr. Galvin retires from the pulpit 
of the Third Church to take up the superintendency of 
the Atheneum; a work none the less ministerial because 
lees preachy. 

Michigan.—For reasons just alluded to, this State will 
be allowed to speak for itself. It is the land of new 
things: four new preachers in one year—Savage, Alcott, 
Stowe and Wassall. Thirteen societies, all of them with 
their ministers. At the present rate of growth it will 
not be long before Michigan will be the strongest Uni- 
tarian State in the West 
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been saddened by the removal of two Professors an 


anism in Indiana is attributable not simply to passing 
and local causes so much as the general average of the 
State. It needs toning up. The topography of Indiana 
has deeply affected its theology. If Colorado needs irri- 
gation Indiana needs draining in order to draw off 
its theological malaria. 


Ohio.—This has been the much-neglected State. With 


the two strong Churches on the northern and southern 
line, and the heroic little Church at Marietta, we have * 
been content for years ; but I am persuaded that no part 
of our field is perhaps so ripe for active organizing work 
as this State. This is shown by the prompt response 
which the unique missionary work of the ladies of Cin- 
cinnati, with Miss Sallie Ellis as their efficient Secretary, 
has received. This work will be reported at another 
meeting, and it deserves more than a passing interest. 
How much work one little woman of impaired health 
can do in disseminating ideas by using the postman, is 
at once a rebuke and an inspiration to us all. Your Sec- 
retary visited Columbus, the capital city and University 
town of this State, a few months ago, and it is quite evi- 
dent that it should be occupied by a strong Unitarian 
minister. There is place for, and a need of, a liberal 


ociety there ; but more than the man at Columbus does 


Ohio need the efficient State Missionary, who will study 
the field, visit the larger towns, give it such deliberate 
thought as will enable him to plant one new Unitarian 
Society once every six months for the next three years, 
The societies at Cleveland and Cincinnati must be eager 
for that work, and I think the man could be found; and 
he should be called to represent the Ohio State Confer- 
ence, and the purses of Cincinnati and Cleveland ought 
to honor his draft at sight. 


Pennsylvania.—Two societies only report from this 


State. Northumberland, our most ancient and most 
easterly member, with its lay services and audience of 
fifteen to eighteen, but with a Sunday School of eighty 


hildren. Meadville, which keeps the even tenor of its 


way. The central interest in Pennsylvania, of course, 
is the Meadville Theological School, whose worth and 
work is so large a part of the Western Conference. 
Always needing funds, it never needed them more than 
now. The demand for better facilities becomes more 
apparentand more pressing daily, while as yet there has 
come but little light to Meadville as to how that demand 
iis to be met, except in the one splendid possibility from 
Cleveland, which the authorities have seen fit to decline. 
In the discussion of this Theological School question 
there will mingle the loyalty to old associations and the 
courage to accept new possibilities. The discussion should 
be as thorough and frank as the question is important. 


can do no less than to let the President of the Meadville 


School speak for it, knowing that no subject comes before 
this Conference that begins to equal it in importance. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The history of the School the past academical year, 1881-2, has 
one Trustee of 


the School by death. 
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I 
The call of Dr. Hosmer tos higher life has removed a friend and CENTRAL 
lecturer to the schoo! whose pace covered its entire existence OFFICE, WORK: 


from itsestablishment. These services were of the utmost benefit to ‘ . 
the young men educated here, full of faith and the best spirit, They The Channing Club.—Leaving State work, and forgetting 


baptized them into the genius and duties of their holy vocation just | for a moment our circumference care and looking at our 


at the tender seazon when they were going out into the field, and 4 ar 
left the savor of an influence never to be lost. Dear old patriarch! | central interests, it is for me to report, for your encour- 


He has been one of the stately pillars of our Zion, widely known A eas yi 
Fast and West, and wherever Enpwh, revered and loved as one of | agement and inspiration, that the Channing Club, that 


the best and most beautiful of men. : 7 ‘ : 
Another of our Professors, C. W. Christy, passed away November ' Ades organized just previous to our last meeting at St. 
1 Painfully modest and retiring, his worth was only known to the | Louis, has become a most reliable and earnest element 


few friends who were admitted to his inmost confidence. Faithful | ; . . 
and thorough es a teacher, wholly Gevoted to his duties, growing | 12 our work. It has contributed over’a thousand dollars 


each year in ampler knowledge and acquirements, it is very difficult toward the expense of our central office in Chicago, and 


to supply his place. But the image of a atient, untiring student, . BA _" 
txact ricom promising and stead feat in eee rece and discipline, has contributed a like sum for the coming year. Its 


aad @ colyeeornen St his work, will remain as an example 804. meetings, which are held monthly, have been attended 
In the removal from earth of Dr. Bellows, our School, in common , i di itari: i 

with all our denominational interests and institutions, has received by a bout thirty of the leading Uni an gentlemen i 

an irreparable loss. He filled & place and did a work unprecedented Chicago, who have taken great interest in the discussion 


and perhaps never to be repeated in our body. There is uo one left . . 
in the host to lift the pe rene ot wield the spear of Achilles. Incom- , Of such questions as the following: ‘How to Secure 


ble brother! The memory of thy grand character, thy eloquent ” 
ice, thy commanding influence, thy enterprising and courageous . Mors General and Prompt attendance at Our Churches ’ 
spirit, thy devoted and glorious work, will never cease to draw tears Pulpit Rotation and Exchange ; O. B. Frothingham’s 


of admiration and love from us as long as we live. The interest he | seen 
took in our School, and the services he rendered it, have endeared | New Position;” “How Best to Extend Our Cause;” 


him to all {ts friends forever. Less than six months before his de- |“ The Liquor Question in Chicago;” “Our Interest in 


cease he came a long journey to deliberate in its counsels and to plan . ae 
how it could be made more efficient and useful. the Newspaper Business,” and “Charities.” The good 


With the exception of these bereavements, the course of the insti- : * 
tation has 5 kept an the even tenor of, its way, The » whole number or effect of these discussions, and the new strength that 
students atten ce has been een —two jes an rteen | i j ; ® 
cudents 1m a eee done of the School has been bigh and good, and comes from this organization, have not only been felt in 
thes jolarah 1 above ithe average. Two will era uate in une ‘Chicago, but in the remotest parts of our mission field, 
e n 0: e ool are not sufficient, owin: e stea e- se ° 
cline of income, caused by the diminished rates of anterest @ de- even to Boston, where a similar club has been organized, 
0) e a ntment of another teacher in the p. ace of Professor - 1 j 1 i j i 3 : 
Christy. It eva serious question how this want is to be met. While | with every indication that it will be worthy ita Chicago 
Andover Theological Seminary has nine resident professors and nine - parent. 


non-resident lecturers, and three more resident rofessors are Con- : 
templated—twenty-one in all—Meadville has put three resident pro- The Colegrove Book Co., though not of us, but with us, 


fessors and four non-resident lecturers and teachers, or one-third as | i 
many as Andover. And Cambridge Divinity School has but four ; has been an unquestioned strength to our cause. Through 
resident professo im and two non-resident hectare and instructors its business prosperity we have found a book depository 
ese indica! at we are goin: 8! m in ence in . : . ° 
the theological world, or even hold sor past reputation? 8 ‘that is steadily at work multiplying readers of the best 
All of which is respectfully poamlae ee liberal books, and by assuming all the business responsi- 
President of the Board of instruction. { bility and financial care of Uniry and Litre Unity it 


New York.—We own but acorner of this State, but it has given these papers stronger confidence in their per- 


is the Buffalo corner, and we hope that it will be a long petuity, the importance of which to our missionary 
cause I think it not easy to overestimate. But for the 


time before Buffalo forgets its Western kinship or loses | ‘ 

ita Western consciousness. This post and Cincinnati | story of these interests may I refer you to the very has- 

probably have done the largest work in the direction of tily written paper Fr ecently read before the Channing 

the latest charities and the Sunday lecture work of any Club, and printed in the last issue of Urry, which is dis- 
tributed among you this morning, and which I hope you 


within the limits of the Conference. 5 : : vis 
The South.—Louisville reports itself the eame as last will take the pains to read, that you will be willing to do 
Ww h Lat the: Misciaalppi all you can toward correcting the past and writing the 
year. ay down at the mouth of the Mississippi there | future history of this Gf ouk work: 


is encouragement and hopeful activity. The Unitarian The Wi s W Unitari 

Society at New Orleans, with its new pastor, Charles: /, nee foarte lala acres en ilates si ib 

All in a fai f enjoyi ity that 7° ear 
en, seems in a fair way of enjoying a prosperity that in these meetings in their own behalf. It is sufficient 


it has not known for a long time. Does New Orleans: f t in thi tion, that i 
belong to the Western Conference? Heretofore ithan, or Ue 8 in this connection, that inasmuch as from 
them have come to us great strength, so your Secretary 


not even had a nominal connection, but it seems to me, : Bett de A 5 
that it ought to have a vital one. ‘The Mississippi Val- | Da# found tt both his privilege and his duty to do all in 
his power toward advancing their interests. Their or- 


ley is ours, and if the southern end of it is ever to fee] 718 POW oe i 
the organizing force and value of our ideas, I believe it ganization has justified the expectation that they would 
: ‘multiply our instrumentalities for usefulness, and our 


must come through those agencies that are most inti- 4 : . 

mately connected with it. It is the neighborly hand that ‘experience has disproven the apprehension that they 
helps; and more than money to pay back debts, or an- | would distract the work or divide the devotion. Abso- 
other church at Memphis or Little Rock, do we need a 
Southern Secretary, who will become, by virtue of years of 
travel, correspondence, and of that intimate acquaint- | OUR NEEDS. 

ance that comes from a close study of the field, theSouth-| It is borne in upon me, as our Quaker friends would 
ern Bishop. Such an one alone can know where it is | say, to testify to you this morning of some of the press- 
worth while to establish churches, and what kind of men | ing needs of our cause. It is for me to state them ; it is 
tosend them. The South is much more in need of sow- | for you to decide how soon they are to be realized. 

ers than of harvesters. The agitator has not yet been' Church Building —No less than twelve points in our 
there, hence there is but little chance for the organizer. ' field are to-day facing the problem of church building. 


lutely we have worked for one cause, though with differ- 
ing inetrumentalities. 
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Most of them have not yet determined upon their plans. 
Many of them are expecting or hoping for outside help. 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Madison, Wis., are waiting for 
their turn to receive help from the denomination at 
large. They deserve it, and they will get it; but I give 
but little encouragement to those other points in this 
direction. How, then, can we help them? My returns 
show that the thirty church buildings reported represent 
an aggregate cost of $875,355.53, or an average cost of 
nearly $30,000 each ; that they have a seating capacity of 
13,240, while the average attendance is less than half 
that. Not infrequently are churches reported with a 
seating capacity of 400 or 500, while the attendance sel- 
dom, if ever, reaches above a fourth of that number. 
Now, in the language of .Dominie Sampson, this is “ pro- 
digious!” It is more than that—it is very, very wicked. 
The sins against economy, good taste and beauty, as 
typified by the external church building, go very far to 
neutralize the good done by the internal work of the 
church. Can’t we do something toward teaching these 
people to build within their means, rather than go beg- 
ging for other people’s means? The locality that can 
raise $3,000 ought to be taught how to supply a church 
home for that sum, rather than go begging to the A. U. 
A. for $3,000 more. In order to help along this work, the 
Executive Committee ought to be entrusted with a sum 
not less than $400, to be offered to architects for compet- 
itive plans of church buildings, ranging in price from 
$1,200 to $5,000; said plans to become the property of the 
Conference, and the successful architects binding them- 
selves to retrace them and furnish specifications to soci- 


eties desiring to use them at nominal price. Such a fund, 


judiciously expended, might do much toward rationaliz- 


ing and economizing the use of funds entrusted to build- 
ing committees. 


May I anticipate here a word for our Sunday School 
Society. The interest most neglected by this Conference, 
its work second in importance to none, has been carried 
on from year to year without recognition or material aid 
from this body. It needs, to-day, $500 in order to enable 
it to effectively continue the work it has so auspiciously 
begun. Just before leaving Chicago one friend contrib- 
uted $25 and another $50 to this needed fund—the latter 
expressing the desire to be one of the ten that would 
make up the entire sum; and I hope that we will not 
leave this Conference until the entire sum be realized. 

THE SECRETARY’S WORK. 

Of the work of your Secretary I will not attempt to 
speak, except so far as a few figures may speak for him. 
What he has done, and how he has done it, issufficiently 
open for your inspection, without any additional words 
in this report. What he wanted to do, and failed, can- 
not be reported, and it is best thatit should not. He has 
represented you in eight different Conferences since his 
last report, namely: those held at Ionia, Des Moines, 
Baraboo, Bloomington, East Saginaw, Mount Pleasant 
(Iowa), Lawrence and Kalamazoo. The last State Confer- 
ence, held at Mattoon, is the first State Conference held 
in the West, since he occupied the office, which he failed 
to attend. He has visited, one or more times, to speak, 
lecture, or to consult in the interests of your work, the 
following places: Denver and Greeley, Col.; Alton, 


‘ 


Bloomington, Buda, Chicago, Englewood, Mattoon, Mon- 
mouth, Nora, Quincy, Sheffield, Shelbyville and Tremont, 
in Illinois; Evansville and Hobart, in Indiana; Algona, 
Des Moines, Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant and Riverside, in 
Iowa; Lawrence, Kan.; Ann Arbor, Athens, East Sagi- 
naw, Grand Haven, Ionia, Kalamazoo, Manistee and 
Sherwood, Mich.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Kan- 
sas City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, Mo.; North Platte, 
Neb.; Cincinnati, Cleveland and Columbus,Ohio; Mead- 
ville, Penn.; Baraboo, Broadhead, Clinton Junction, 
Cooksville, Janesville, Lancaster, Lone Rock, Madison, 
Milwaukee, River Falls, Sharon, Spring Green, Turtle 
and Wyoming, Wis.—making in all fifty-four different 
places in twelve different States. He has delivered sixty- 
six sermons, thirty-three lectures, twenty-five Sunday- 
school addresses, fifty-seven essays and speeches, and 
held thirty-five consultations and conversations, aggre- 
gating 216 occasions on which he has tried to represent 
you and your work, outside of his office work. He has 
assisted in two church dedications and in three installa- 
tions. To accomplish this has necessitated 24,655 miles 
of travel, and to conduct a correspondence which has 
necessitated the writing of upward of 1,200 communica- 


tions. 
The office work, as you may readily understand, con- 


stantly grows in importance; executive problems are 
constantly being multiplied, while the accumulating ex- 
perience and the widening acquaintance of your Secre- 
tary with both the field and the laborers make it possi- 
ble now of doing much missionary work through the 
post, that a few years ago could only be done in person. 
This increase of work cannot be continued much longer 
without either a readjustment or a complete breaking 
down on the part of the workers. Notwithstanding the 
most economic retrenchment of labor by your Secretary, 
the deliberately turning a deaf ear to many of the op- 
portunities that presented themselves, yet you will ob- 
serve that this last year’s work has involved 2,732 miles 
more travel than that of any previous year, the visiting 
of ten more points than ever before, forty-four more 
speaking occasions than ever before, and an increase of 
correspondence which could not possibly have been met 
had it not been for the providential discovery of a type- 
writing assistant, which has greatly reduced the strain 
both upon the reader and the writer, lifting a load off the 
shoulders of the Secretary and placing it upon his pocket- 
book, where he was very glad to put it. 

Friends, we might as well make up our minds now as 
at any other time that-ouroak cannot thrive longer in our 
present flower-pot. Steadily has the work developed its 
line of growth. The one man policy whose presence is 
expected and needed both at the circumference and at 
the center at the same time, must in the end prove dis- 
appointing. We have come to that pass to-day where 
not one missionary for the Western Conference, but one 
for each State Conference, should be our policy; not one 
seed-sower but six seed-sowers should we count as ours 
for next year. Not the Secretary-at-large, but the State 


Secretary, must direct most of our local organizing work 


in the future. Friends, so profoundly do I feel this truth 
that I to-day hand back to you so much of that trust as 
is involved in the persistent and continuous field work. 


tom 
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I surrender it to you because I believe that in trying to 
do it with a fraction of my overstrained life I stand in 
the way of the five or six men that you ought to be ready 
to help support. I ask you to take back this work from 
me, and give it into other hands, because I believe that 
I can do you better service in other directions. Hence- 
forth, it seems to me that I can best serve the cause by 
fostering into helpful strength the central work. This 
is, to my mind, the manifest line of growth. 

But, friends, if these considerations seem inadequate, 
then let me frankly urge the more personal and, maybe, 
the more selfish reasons. There have been sent to me, 
of late, reminders that this body cannot always stand 
the strain of incessant travel. The growing frequency 
and force of these rebukes and warnings of nature are 
known only to myself, and I dare not refuse them hear- 
ing longer. For seven years I have served you by 
midnight vigils in railroad waiting-rooms and the fitful 
sleep of railroad travel, that our great distances might 
be reduced to the minimum. I believe in that work as 
much as ever, but have I not done my share of it? Is 
it not now time for that “second relief” that I have 
been in the habit of annually calling for? If I can still 
serve you as your central servant and Secretary, I am at 
your command. I only ask of you that in future I may 
spend my nights in bed and my Sundays with my 
family. 

For past courtesies, encouragements and sympathy, 
DEAR FRIENDS, I THANK YOU. 


THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE. 


A Brief Review, read at Annual Meeting of W. U. C., at Cleveland, 
May 5, 1882. 


FRANCES L. ROBERTS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 


Though the work of the Chicago Central office has 
been reported at each annual Conference siuce it was re- 
established in Chicago, three and a half years ago, the 
question continues to be asked, “What is the nature of 
your work?” And it may not be amiss to give a brief 
review, covering the whole period, which, dating it from 
the first publication of Unrry, really extends over four 
years, and carries us back to March 1, 1878, when the 
first copies of Unity, then the Pamphlet Mission, were 
sent out to some actual, and a good many hoped for, sub- 
scribers. 

Then we had nothing that could be called an office of 
publication. The mailing list and correspondence found 
a home on a desk in one corner of the Chicago Atheneum 
for which we were indebted to the kindness of its 
Superintendent, Mr. Forbush. The type’was set up in! 
a small printing office elsewhere, the press-work was 
done in another upper story, on a different street. The. 
editorials were written, proofs read, and the numerous | 
details, known only to the person who has attempted to 
carry one issue ofa paper through to completion, all had | 
to be done in places remote from any of these points! 
and accomplished at serious disadvantage. The need of 
a central point, where most of the work could be done, ; 
and which should receive all of the time of one or two 
persons, instead of fragments, as heretofore, was imper- | 
ative. ! 


But with all these drawbacks the Pamphlet Mission 
lived, its mailing list increased steadily, and the neces- 
,Sity of adding more reading matter became apparent. 
‘At the end of six months, after much tribulation and 
‘correspondence and many conclaves, the Pamphlet Mis- 
sion was re-christened by its founders with the name of 
Unity. An amusing chapter could be compiled from 
the criticisms of the public on both names. If it had 
been remorseless and unsparing when inspired by the 
Pamphlet Mission, it was mild compared with that which 
greeted Unity. Ridicule used all her weapons; but as 
‘nothing better was offered, either before or after the 
| naming, Unrry it was destined to remain, winning over 
to its name and motto even the most disaffected, and 
harmonizing conflicting opinions into kindly unity with 
its purpose, spirit and name. 

After eight months of living round, a room was 
rented by the Executive Committee of the Western 
Conference, and the Western Unitarian Headquarters was 
‘opened anew, after a lapse of eight years, during which 
period there was no place west of Boston where a Uni- 
tarian book could be bought. You have all heard of that 
room on the fifth floor of a business block in Chicago. 
It has been the subject of much comment, and has af- 
forded some amusement to those who saw in it a puny 
attempt to do a great work. 

The furnishing was limited, but sufficient ; and we 
were very glad of the home it offered. As rapidly as 
they could be gathered in, this was made the center of 
the interests of Unitarianism in the West. The West- 
ern Sunday School Society was moved into the room 
from its home in Janesville, and at last had an office of 
publication ; and the publication of the series of lessons 
known as the “Unity Sunday School Lessons ”’ followed 
almost immediately after the removal. : 

The room was also a depository for the books of the 
American Unitarian Association, with a full line of their 
tracts. It was intended to be, and speedily became, a 
Bureau of General Information upon subjects connected 
with Unitarianism. Letters were received asking infor- 
mation upon everything bearing upon Unitarianism, 
from statistics to articles of faith. 

It is not the intention to give other than the briefest 
report of this work, which has been so fully recounted 
heretofore, only to satisfy some of the questions asked. 

The Sunday School Society have published a most 
carefully prepared series of lessons, twelve in number 
up to the present time,—lessons that have no counter- 
parts in value, we may safely say, in any other denomi- 
nation in America. Have published a carefully prepared 
series of cards, five in number, denominated alphabet- 
ically as A, B,C, D and E. Have issued a Service and 
Song Book, in two parts, at intervals of nearly two years 
between each; and during the last summer a Shorter 
Service for Infant Classes. A pretty good showing for 
three years of work. 

Unity Publishing Committee have issued the Hymns 
and Chorals, which it is not proper to praise too . 
highly with the editors in the audience; but the books 
are in the pews and tell theirown story. Have published, 
from plates kindly given by the lute Hon. John J. Bagley, 
a Responsive Service, prepared for the use of tle Detroit 
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Society by Rev. T. B. Forbush,—and again I dare not be 
laudatory lest the modesty of the author be wounded. 
Have published “Scriptures Old and New,”—and here 
again I am reminded that one of the compilers of this 
beautiful collection is our host, and it can only be men- 
tioned ; but this will give you an idea what has been done 
in the way of publishing with such meagre facilities for 
work, and also give some idea of the amount accom- 
plished. Aside from this, and the newspaper publishing, 
which makes its inexorable demands every two weeks, 
we have received in one year nearly two thousand 
letters, most of them requiring answers, to say nothing 
of many more that were written, from which no answers 
were received. This does not include the letters re- 
‘ceived by Mr. Jones as Secretary of the Conference. 

One feature of our room has been omitted; and as it is 
one that takes much of the time of those employed in the 
room, and is as important in its way as any other, must 
have mention. I allude to the reception of visitors who 
come. on business or to use the room as a temporary 
home while stopping in the city, and those who come 
to ask information where others write for it. This was 
one great object in establishing the Headquarters,—to 
have it really a place where our friends felt free to come, 
—a secular home for their faith, if we may call it such; 
a common home where they could meet and talk over 
work to be done, find out what was being done, and 
to use a8 a committee-room. This work has grown more 
and more, until now that we are pleasantly located in a 
new and elegant office, provided by the generosity of the 
Channing Club, the time of the person who receives 
callers,answers, questions, transmits messages to ministers 
within the city, and innumerable other duties of similar 
character, is so thorough absorbed that there is but little 
left for anything else. 

I am aware that this is a very imperfect sketch of the 
work, but when I attempted to prepare it its magnitude 
in the way of detail was greater than I had realized, 
and it either must be very brief or very long; there 
was no medium ground. But if this answers some of the 
questions asked it will have served its purpose. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH SES- 
SION OF THE WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN CONFERENCE. 


HeEvp 1n THE “CHuRCcH oF THE Unity.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 4. 


Upwards of one hundred and fifty delegates were in 
attendance, and a pleasant feature of the occasion was 
the presence of a number of Eastern friends, notably 
Rev. G. Reynolds, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association ; Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Philadelphia; Mra. 
Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston; Mrs. Barrows, wife of 
the Editor of the Christian Register; Miss Mary F. East- 
man, of Tewksbury, Mass., and others, 

The opening sermon was preached by Rev. G. W. 
Cutter, of Buffalo, on “ Progressive Christianity,” from 
the text found in John xvi.:5to13. At its close, Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, pastor of the “ Church of the Unity,” in 
a few hearty words on behalf of himself and his people, 
extended a cordial welcome toall who had come. J. Ll. 
Jones, the Secretary of the Conference, invited all to 
lend a hand to the work of the Conference. 


SECOND DAY.—MAY 5. 


At nine a. mM. a devotional meeting was held, led by 
Rev. John R. Effinger, of Bloomington, Illinois, and at 
ten o’clock the Conference was formally opened by Rev. 
Jenk. hl. Jones. 

In the absence of both the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Rev. G. E. Gordon was chosen to preside. On mo- 
tion, C. S. Udell, of St. Louis, was chosen Assistant Sec- 
retary. On motion of Mr. Jones, a committee of seven 
was appointed by the Chair as a Committee on Work, 
consisting of Rev. John Snyder, of St. Louis, Chairman ; 
Revs. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, W. C. Gannett, of St. 
Paul, J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, Brooke Herford, 
of Chicago, G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, and Mr. M. B. 
Hull, of Chicago. A Business Committee of three mem- 
bers, to whom‘ all resolutions were to be referred, was 
also appointed by the Chair, as follows: Revs. J.T. 
Sunderland, J. H. Crooker and J. Vila Blake. Follow- 
ing the appointment of Committees came the reading of 
reports from the officers of the Conference. 

ev. J. Ll. Jones, General Western Secretary, made 
his annual report. (See p. 118) 

Rev. C. W. Wendte, of Cincinnati, moved that the 
main part of the report be accepted, the closing request 
being referred to the Committee on Work. Carried. 

Miss Frances L. Roberts, Assistant Secretary, then 
read her report. (See p. 125.) The report was accepted 
and referred to the Committee on Work. Rev. Brooke 
Herford, Treasurer, next read his report. (See p. 130.) 

Mr. Wendte moved that a vote of thanks be tendered 
Mr. Herford for his efficient work during the year as 
Treasurer. Carried. 

Mr. Forbush made a report of the Michigan Confer- 
ence, which was also accepted and referred. Mr. Sny- 
der announced that the deficit of $93.50 in the salary of 
the Secretary, as shown by the Treasurer’s Report, had 
been more than made up by personal subscriptions since 
the report was read. The President called upon Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, to give some account of the work done 
by that society in the West. Mr. Reynolds did so ina 
brief but interesting way. He apoke especially of the 
work being done among the Scandinavians in the North- 
west by Rev. Kristofer Jansen. Also of the church 
in New Orleans, its past difficulties and discouragements, 
and the more hopeful outlook for the future. 

Rev. Newton M. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y., announced 
that his church would like to unite with the Western 
Conference, whereupon, by a rising vote, it was wel- 
comed into fellowship. The Conference then adjourned 
tiH two Pp. mu. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The session was opened by the reading of the Report 
of the Committee on Incorporation, which was referred 
to the Committee on Work, to be returned for final 
action at the Monday Session. 

An Soy was next read by Rey. T. B. Forbush—“ The 
Story of Western Unitarianism,’—giving a brief histo 
of the growth of the denomination in the West, an 
full of many interesting personal reminiscences. The 
discussion of the essay occupied the next half hour, and 
was participated in by Revs. Reynolds, Herford and 
others. Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Philadelphia, was 


introduced as one of the early missionaries in Minne- 


sota. At three rp. m. Judge John McKeighan, of St. 
Louis, read an essay entitled, “A Layman’s Word to 
the Church about Business,” which was well received 
and awakened a lively discussion, in which Rev. Mr. 
Mann, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, Mrs. Eftin- 
ger and Revs. Wendte, Jones, Gordon, Forbush and 
others took part. 

The Business Committee reported the following rego- 
ution: 


Resolved, That this Conference would pluce on record its sense of 
the deep loss which our Unitarian churches throughout the West, as 
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in every other of the nation, have sustained in the removal of 
our venerated friend and leader, Dr. Bellows. We recall not onl 
his noble eloquence, his splendid organizing POWEr, and his beautl- 
fat piety but especially, to-day, his constant interest in the progress 
of liberal Christianity over our country, his willin 

to every call for the help of his the wisdom and 
cheer of his presence. The Western Conference owes much to his 
inspiration, and will forever treasure his memory. 


Before the vote was taken on the resolution, Mr. Ames, 
in a few fitting words, paid a touching tribute to the de- 
ceased. 

The report was adopted, and a copy of the resolution 
was ordered sent to Mrs. Bellows. 

Adjourned. 


ess to respond 
werful voice, an: 


_ EVENING SESSION. 


At 8 p. um. the social reunion announced for Saturday 
evening was held, the change in time being made to per- 
mit an earlier greeting of ofd friends and an earlier and 
longer acquaintance among those who met as strangers. 
It was a delightful occasion which all seemed to enjoy. 


THIRD DAY, MAY 6, 


The nrorning zession was opened with devotional ex- 
ercises, led by Rev. Kristofer Jansen, of Minneapolis. 
At 10:0’clock Rev. E.S. Elder, of Keokuk, took the chair, 
by request, while Mr. Gordon read an essay on “ Asso- 
ciated Charities.” The essay was listened to with much 
interest, and was followed by an animated discussion of 
the general subject of associated charities. 

Prof. George L. Cary, of Meadville, Pa., then read an 
excellent paper on “ Preparation for the Unitarian Min- 
istry.” Atthe close of the reading of this essay, Mr. 
Sunderland presented a resolution in regard to the offer 
of Mr. J. H. Wade to the Meadville Divinity School, 
which was referred to the Committee on Work. 

Mr. Hosmer then, on behalf of the Committee on Ed- 
ucational Institutions, briefly reviewed the history of 
Mr. Wade’s offer, the consideration of it by the trustees 
at Meadville, their conclusion, and the present status of 
the whole matter. 

From the Committee on Business came the following 
resolutions of respect: : 

Resolved, That this Conference desires to express its sense of the 

¢ loss which the cause of rational religion has sustained, during 
year, in the death of Rev. Geo. W. Hcsmer, D.D., one of the 
bonored pioneers of Unitarianism in the West, and first President of 
the Western Conference; Rev. R. L. Herbert, one of the brightest 
minds and finest spirits we ever had in our fellowship; and Prof. 
George Christy, one of the esteemed instructors of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

Resolved, That in common with the friends of humanity and prac- 

tical religion everywhere, we mourn the death of Dr. Orville Dewey, 


as a friend of progressand an eloquent and earnest teacher of the 
Teligion of life and duty. 


Before taking a vote upon it, a tender tribute was paid 
to the memory of each by personal friends—to Dr. Hos- 
mer by Mr. Reynolds, and to Mr. Herbert and Prof. 
Christy by Mr. Jones. The resolutions were adopted by 
a standing vote. : 

The following resolutions were then offered by Mr. 
Sunderland and adopted: 

Resolved, That our Conference record its gratitude for the life and 
work of Samuel Johnson, teacher of that religion of the soul which 
underlies the thousand varying religions of human history. 

Resolved, That our Western Unitarian Conference joins the world 
fo reverence for the names of Longfellow, Darwin, Emerson,—of Em- 
erson, the prophet who revealed afresh to man the deep things of 
the Spirit; of Darwin, who in things of Sense revealed the ‘' Life of 
Ages ricnly poured ;” of Longfellow, who, as Poet, saw in things of 
Sense all symbols for the things of Spirit; three fellow-workers of 
the libera: faith, whose lives have made it forever more inevitable to 
dDelieve in God and good. 

Adjourned. 

The afternoon was devoted to a minister’s meeting 
and a meeting of the Woman’s Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by President 
Livermore, of ‘Meadville. ta ‘ 

In the absence of A. G. Jennings, of Chicago, Mr. 


Jones read the report of the Committee on Publication. | found in thatcity a 


Rev. J. C. Learned moved the adoption of the report, 
and spoke in very high terms of the efficient and busi- 
ness-like manner in which the Colegrove Book Co. was 
conducted. The report was adopted‘and referred to the 
Committee on Work, with instructions to nominate a 
standing Committee on Publication. 
Rev. Mr. Learned, of St. Louis, then read an able pa- 
er “Concerning Agnosticism,” and was followed by 
ev. J. T. Bixby, of Meadville, on the same subject. 


FOURTH DAY, MAY 7. 


At 10:45 a. M., Sunday, the Church of the Unity was 
filled to its utmost to listen to a sermon by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames. He spoke from the text: “The spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the chil- 
dren of God.” 

At 3 p. Mm. the annual sermon before the Woman’s 
Western Unitarian Conference was delivered by Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, from the words: “ For this mortal 
must put on immortality.” 


EVENING SESSION. 


The platform meeting, to which the evening was de- 
voted, was opened at 7:30 with prayer by Mr. Effinger, 
Mr. Hosmer presiding. 

Mr. Jansen gave an interesting account of the work 
among his own people, the Scandinavians. Mr. Gannett 
followed with an admirable discourse on the Agnostic 
and the three duties we owe him, viz.: to understand, 
to answer, and to thank him. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston; Mrs. Barrows, of Bos- 
ton; Dr. Wilson, of Ann Arbor; Miss Hultin, of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. Reynolds, of Boston, each made interest- 
ing remarks, and the Sunday’s pleasant service closed. 


FIFTH DAY, MAY 8. 


The devotional exercises at 9 a. M. were conducted by 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. At 10 a.m. the meeting of 
the Western Sunday School Society was held. 

At 2 p.m. the Conference was called to order by the 
acting President, G. E. Gordon. F. E. Kittredge was 
elected Secretary for the rest of the Conference, and pro- 
ceeded to the transaction of business as introduced by 
re Bayder; of St. Louis, Chairman of the Committee on 

ork. : 

Rev. Brooke Herford, on behalf of that committee, 
read the apportionment of money expected from the 
churches of the Western Conference for the ensuing 
year (see page 130), which was adopted, with the recom- 
mendation that one-half of the amount apportioned to 
the several churches be paid by Nov. 1, 1882, and the re- 
maining half by March 1, 1883. 

The committee recommended that Rev. Jenk.Ll. Jones 
be requested to continue as Secretary of the W. U. Con- 
ference, including the editorship of Unrry and such at- 
tendance on local Conferences as may be desirable, his 
salary to be $1,500 for the ensuing year, dating from May 
1, and including such a vacation as the Executive Com- 
mittee may arrange. 

That the Executive Committee be authorized to make 
such arrangements as seem desirable for carrying for- 
ward the missionary work heretofore done by our 
Secretary; and that it be also authorized to expend 
not exceeding $200 toward the salary of a clerk. 


WHEREAS, It seems desirable to encourage the various States to 
sustain missionaries of their own, 

Resolved, That in case any State arranges to Bey, @ State missionary, 
such a Sroporion of the moneys paid by that State into the Treasury 
of the W. U. C. as may seem fair to the Executive Committee be re- 
turned to the State Association. 


The special committee on the Wade Theological School 


morte the following resolution through Mr. Jones, 
which was adopted: 


WHEREAS, We have heard with deepest interest of the generous 
roposition recente made by J. H. Wade, ads of Cleveland, to 
‘heological Schoo! ona b: and catholic basis, 


r 
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inviting therein the union and transfer of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School for the greater strength and efficiency of the proposed 
institution, to be liberally enduwed by him; and r 

WHeEexkas, The Trustees of the Meadville School, by the obligations 
of their trust, have not felt at liberty to favor a transfer of the school 
from Meadville, as proposed, tuervfore 

Resolved, That we, as a Conference, recognize with sincere grati- 
tude the munificent offer so generously made, and so courteously 
submitted to representatives of our Unitarian fellowship for their 
judgment and consideration ; that we cannot consent to lose such a 
nuble service to the cause of rational religion as that contem- 


. plat-d in the generous proposition of Mr. Wade; that we still hope 


that his purpose may be cariied into effect, to the advancement of 
religious education in this country, and that to thisend we hereb 
desire to express our earnest sympathy with him in such an insti- 
tution as he has proposed to found, and our hearty co-operation 
with him in its establishment and for its future success. 

Resclved, That a committee of three be appointed by this Confer- 
ence, in connection with similar committees from the American 
Unitarian Arsociation and the National Conference, to confer to- 

ther and with Mr. Wade for the establishment of such a school as 

e has proposed and offered so generously to endow. 


F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland; John Snyder, of St. 
Louis; and J. Li. Jones, of Chicago, were appointed 
such a committee. These gentlemen will meet the other 
representatives in Boston, during Anniversary Week. 


The Committee on Work reported the following: 

Resolved, That this Conference learns with pleasure of the ie ed 
Unitarian har eee to be held next July, “0-23, at Madison, 
Wis.,and that we recommend that a committee of three be appointed 
by this Conference to co-operate with the State Committee to make 
this prosperous, and to commend it to the favorable consideration of 
the people of the West. 


Adopted. : 


_ The Committee on Work then presented a scheme of 
incorporation, the second article of which—the one de- 
fining the particular business and object for which the 
incorparation was formed—was brought before the Con- 
ference in the shape of a majority and minority report, 
as follows: 

Majortty Reyort.—The particular business and object of the Western 
Unitarian Conference shall be the transaction of business pertaining 
tothe general interest of the societies connected with the Conference, 
and the promotion of rational religion. 

Minor ity .—The particular business and object of the Western 
Conference shall be the transaction of business pertaining to the 

eneral interest of the societies connected with the Conference, and 
the advancement of the cause of intelligence, freedom, reverence, 
fellowship, character and helpfulness in religion. 


The majority report was advocated by Messrs. Herford, 
Sunderland, Crooker, Gordon, Wendte, Effinger, Hunt- 
ing, Cutter, Lusk and others. The minority report was 
urged by Messrs. Gannett, Hosmer, Learned, J. Ll. Jones, 
Mann, J. C. K. Jones, Snyder, Fisher, Crosby and others. 
The majority report was finally amended by the omis- 
sion of the last clause. The report, as amended, was 
adopted by a vote of 27 to 7. 

Conference adjourned. 


TUESDAY, MAY 9, 9:30 A. M. 


Conference was opened by Peet by Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, Rev. G. E. Gordon in the Chair. 

Committee on Work reported, through its Chairman, 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this body be expressed to the society 
in Cleveland forthe bountiful and cordial hospitality extended to 
this Conference during the present session. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Conference be expressed for the 
reduction in fares granted to delegates to this meeting by railroad 
and steamboat companies. 

Resolved, That this Conference recommend the effort of the Unita- 
rian Society at Des Moines, Iowa, to build a new church, to the cor- 
dial support of the churches of the West, the A. U. A., and the de- 
nomination at large. 

Resolved, That when the Unitarian Sarat at Madison are prepared 
to go forward in the work of church building, this Conference will 


heartily recommend that interest to the generosity of the American 
Unitarian Association and Western Unitarians as a work of import- 
ance. 


Resolved, That Rev. J. Vila Blake, of Quincy, be invited to preach 
the opening sermon at the annual meeting of 1883. 

Resolved, That in accordance with a recommendation referred to 
this committee, that Messrs. W. C. Gannett, J. Li. Jones and J. C. 
Learned be appointed as standing Committee on Publications, and 
that they be requested to act in connection with the Colegrove Book 
Co. in such publishing schemes as may be deemed practicable and of 
| sae interest to our cause, and to make a report of the same to the 

nference at its next annval meeting. 


++ 
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The articles of incorporation, and the by-laws for the 
government of the same, were taken up, passed upon 
article by article, and then adopted as a whole, after 
which the officers were elected (see page 137). 

B. P. Moulton, J. Ll. Jones and Joseph Shippen were 
authorized to complete the incorporation upon the line 
indicated by the proceedings of the Conference. 

oved by J. T. Sunderland, seconded by 8. 8. Hunt- 
ing, that the Directors of the Conference be instructed 
to execute a seal for the Conference with the words 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion” en- 
graved upon it as our motto. 

The following, introduced by Rev. C. W. Wendte, was 
passed, and then the vote, on motion of W. C. Gahnett, 
who voted for the resolution, was reconsidered, and the 
resolution was laid upon the table: 

Resolved, That this twenty-eighth session of the W. U. Conference 
interprets Unitarian Christianity in no narrower sense than the cause 


of intelligence, freedom, reverence, fellowship, character and help- 
fulness in religion. — : 

F. L. Hosmer introduced the following: 

WHEREAS, Rev. Brooke Herford and Rev. Charles W. Wendte, who 
have been fellow-workers with us now for several years in our Weat- 
ern field, having charge over two of our largest and most important 
churches, are about to leave the limits of our Conference for posts of 
duty further east, we wish to put on record our sense of the value of 
their work among us, their active interest in all the affairs of the 
Conference, and our warm personal and affection for them; 
and while we greatly t their departure from among us, we con- 
giatulsse the churches that are to have them as ministers, and we 

now that wherever they are they be still bound to us in the 
unity of spirit and the love of our common work. 

Tender and complimentary remarks were made by 
Messrs. Hunting, Gannett, Jones,and Mrs. K. G. Wel 
which were responded to by Brothere Herford an 
Wendte, after which the resolution was passed by a 
standing vote. 

Mr. Hosmer, on behalf of some friends of the Confer- 
ence, prcented the Secretary, J. Li. Jones, with $500, 
with the request that it be used to ney the expenses 
of a vacation visit to his birthplace in Wales. 

Moved by Mr. Gannett, 

That Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference, bear to the Unitarian Conference of South Wales the 
heartiest greetings of our fellowship. They sent him to us in his 

outh—we send him back a full-grown messenger of our common 
th in freedom, fellowship, and character in religion. 

After the singing of a hymn, and the benediction by 
Secretary Jones, the Conference adjourned sine die. 

; 8. C. Upg.t, 
F. E. Krrrrgper, 
Assistant Secretaries. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN UNITA- 
RIAN STATE CONFERENCE FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING APRIL 1, 1882. 


Read before the Western Unitarian Conference at Cleveland. 
T. B. FORBUSH, SEC’Y. 


The Seventh Annual meeting of the Michigan Confer- 
ence was held at East Saginaw, October 18-20, 1881; the 
Fifteenth Semi-annual meeting, at Kalamazoo, April 18- 
20, 1882. Both meetings were well attended, of more 
than usual interest, greatly stimulated our local fellow- 
ship and promoted our local work. At the October see- 
sion Robert W. Savage, of the last class at Meadville, 
was ordained as minister of the church at Mt. Pleasant; 
and at the April meeting Rev. A. N. Alcott, late of the 
Presbyterian church, was installed over the church at 
Kalamazoo. Our efficient State Missionary, Rev. F. E. 
Kittredge, has wisely and dili; as conducted our State 
work during the year, under the advice and direction of 
our Mission: mmittee. In prosecuting that work 
he has visited every part of the State, traveled more 
than 7,000 miles within State lines, and preached in some 
eighteen or twenty different towns and cities. He has, 
by his own exertions, raised about $1,000, which the A.U. A. 
has supplemented ae hg ee the State for mis- 
sionary purposes. He is also distributing some 280 copies 
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of the as pee weekly, which are furnished by Eastern 
friends. ing the year we have established a church 
at Nt. Pleasant, over which Rev. R. W. Savage has been 
settled pit apr Rev. ett aeell re onia ; hax 
organi services at ie, and have arrange 
for preaching at Saranac and Grand Ledge. The Test 
two places being near Ionia, we hope to consolidate them 
into Bro. Wassall’s circuit. So much of our missionary’s 
time has been occupied in caring for old fields that com- 
perecixely few new ones have been opened. Kalamazoo, 
ackson and Manistee have been without ministers dur- 
ing the year, but all are now supplied with experienced 
men who will do good work. Grand Haven will have 
its new church finished in June; Ann Arbor, in October ; 
Manistee has bought a lot, and will immediately build; 
while East Saginaw and Mt. Pleasant are moving in the 
same direction. This is our building year. Mention 
must be made of the admirable work which is being 
done by Rev. M. V. Rork and his associate, Miss Ida 
Hultin, in Southern Michigan. In addition to the es- 
tablishment of a school for young men and women, they 
have, within the last two years, built two good churches, 
one at Athens and one at Sherwood, and have estab- 
lished regular weekly preaching in two or three neigh- 
boring towns. Mr. Rork is a decided Unitarian, though 
his church at Athens has not yet united with our Con- 
ference. The church at Sherwood was represented at 
our spring meeting at Kalamazoo, and when Miss Hultin 
goes to Meadville, next fall, will look to us for a man to 
take her place, He will need be a good one if he fills it. 
Our missionary experience has shown us that our 
State is ripe for organic work. The seed which has been 
sown, and is being sown by so many agencies, is spring- 
ing mp and needs wise caring and culture. The peripat- 
etic lecturer is not so much wanted as the thoughtful 
builder, whoshall organize crude ideas into some helpful 
life. We have learned three things. First, that every 
incipient church must have very prudent handling and 
gentle nursing at the start, else it will hardly get more 
than “a name to be.” Secondly, that when we establish 
an organization we must stand by it, encourage it, nour- 
ish it, and never consent to its beingabandoned. Thirdly, 
that it is unwise to open up even the most promising 
new place until] we can find the man to fillit. The want 
of the Conference to-day is men, men of ability and re- 
ligious earnestness, who will go in and possess themselves 
the opportunities which lie waiting. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE IOWA UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 1, 1882. 


Read before the Western Unitarian Conference at Cleveland. 
MRS. C. T. COLE, SECRETARY. 


The work in Iowa during the past year has not been 
a showy one. We have had no large accessions to our 
ranks, no new churches dedicated, nor unusual sums of 
money raised. And yet the outlook to-day, present and 
pros ive, is far from discouraging. From our inside 
standpoint we can see more of the real elements of en- 
couragement than on some former occasions when there 
was a greater apparent showing. . 

The year’s work has been marked by a quiet accumu- 
lation of strength, especially in the older societies. 

Our young evangelist, Mr. Cushing, has been steadily 
enlarging his work, until it now occupies a very promi- 
nent place in our hopes for the future. From the small 
places near Iowa City, where he began his ministry, he 
responded to the earnest desire of friends in Brighton 
and Richland, and preached for them through the au- 
tumn, having the satisfaction of speaking to eager and 
delighted audiences, most of whom heard Unitarian 
peosching for the first time, and welcomed it as glad 

ings. 

He being our only minister free to move, it seemed 
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best that he should devote his time to places that prom- 
ised mency. Accordingly,in January, he set about 
creating for himself a circuit from the larger towns on 
the line of the C.,B. &Q.R.R. This circuit is now com- 
pleted, and yields him a definite salary of $1,000. Mr. 
Cushing has been self-supporting from the first; and al- 
though a missionary in every sense of the word, the 
Association has never expcnded but $30 on his work. 

His circuit consists of one Sunday per month at Os- 
ceola, one at Red Oak, and two at Creston. The latter 
place is an important railroad center, and the work 
there has started out with more lusty vigor, more inhe- 
rent promise, than at any other point in the State. Ser- 
vices are held in the Opera House, with the largest audi- 
ences and the best music in the city. The local papers 
report “ crowded houses,” “many going away unable to 
get in,” “an audience of fully 700,” etc. A society has 
been formed,—its social gatherings already a feature ot 
the town,—and a Sunday School is in process of forma- 
tion. The enthusiasm of the young society has been 
fanned to a white glow by the narrow and short-sighted 
epporiiior of the orthodox clergy of the city. They are 
already asking for services every Sunday. 

This Creston experience sets us to thinking. With 
such points and such possibilities of fresh, new growth 
all through our Western States, how much effort and 
time and money can we afford to expend in forcing into 
a new show of life,—often a mere struggle for existence, 
—some abandoned or unfortunate scion of the past? 

For the last two years, for obvious reasons, our treas- 
ury has been unable to expand in proportion to the in- 
creased demand upon it. The few societies that are self- 
supporting feel that their best effort is required to meet 
their own enlarged expenditures. The State treasury 
has never received anything from societies as such, but 
depends entirely upon individual subscriptions and 
memberships. This past year, in our deatt and per- 
plexity, the A. U. A. etepped in as our special providence, 
and solved our problem for us by donating $300 to Des 
Moines and $200 to Council Bluffs. We have raised, in. 
addition, during the Western Conference year, $502.71. 

If our mission were to conquer, we, in Iowa, might well 
pause and doubt; but if, as we believe, it is rather “to 
leaven and to lift,” we have many significant signs of the 
times to hide in our hearts, while we patiently await 
God’s own time. 

The older and more thickly settled portions of our 
State are dotted with thriving towns, of which the one 
we visited last Sunday is atype. A village of 1,000 peo- 
ple, with six neat church buildings, all paid for years 
ago; but three of them closed and empty for two or 
three years past, the remaining three having services 
only on alternate Sundays, and small audiences then. 
Inside the pleasant homes we found the works of Chan- 
ning and Parker, of Frothingham and Savage. The Al- 
liance and Christian Register and Unity were eagerly read, 
and loaned to the neighbors, their sermons finally trans- 
ferred to scrap-books by those whose names still stood 
on Presbyterian and Congregational church rolls. One 
good Congregationalist brother, who had regularly rode 
in six miles to hear Mr. Cushing, was most industriously 
circulating the tracts of the A. U. A. 

In the one sermon we heard, from a Methodist pulpit, 
there was no word that might not have appropriately 
dropped from a Unitarian platform. 

Religion is not dead! These silent and deserted 
churches stand there adjuring us to “ Ring out the old, 
ring in the new!” Steadily reminding us that it is our 
work to transform them into temples that stand for a 
Rational Religion,—temples whose doors of Freedom 
and Fellowship stand open wide to every truly devout 
and reverent soul, whose altar fires dre ever aglow, in- 
viting all to enter who would worship the Infinite Father 
in “spirit and in truth.” 

The hour has struck! Where are our consecrated and 
heaven-anointed men and women who are equal to, and 
ready for, this work of reconstruction ? 
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Wav tity. 


Our orthodox friends are busy with their knotty PTOb-| » cet 
lems of “the federal einen? of Adam,” “the theology | Reece! 
of the Covenant,” and “the literal hrase, entire, iden- 
tical and perpetual obligation of the creed.” Let us 
bestir ourselves to renewed effort to preach a Living and 
Indwelling God, who speaks to us to-day from that in- 
spired an cosmic volume which humanity may ever 
unfold but can never revise. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
May 1, 1881, to May 4, 1882. 
PAID UNDER CHURCH APPORTIONMENTS. 


Apportioned. Paid. 
Broadhead, Wis. tt 
Charlotte, Mich. 
istee 


SSssss 
333338 


00 00!! 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


$ 706 

Receiv dL Latetprn 2,687 33 

Grant from Illinois Liber Fraternity....... 00 

Personal subscriptions, solicited by the T; 110 00 

Reveived per Mr. Jones for fas dk secdgg Bane pulpits. 190 00 

ission: 

collections at sein a 198 50 

Received: Donations to Ann 2,570 00 

$5,787 89 

Special donations received at Cleveland to meet deficit, 61 50 

$5,849 89 

$2,500 00 

541 29 

and 39 00 

e, etc., at C) pope Headquarters. 40 53 

Printing last year’s Reports in hos 50 00 

oa printing—Circulars, appeals, e! 26 50 

R. expenses of members TRendlag Ex. ittee, 641 00 

Tronearee 's poser ® pad eevney 8 75 
Paid over to Rey. T. Forbush, Treasurer of Ann 

Arbor Building Fund. seesseosnscenesenseescnussesensesssnseesse 2,570 00 

5,840 07 

Balance in hand carried to next year.......... s 9 32 

$5,849 89 


Brooke HEREFORD, Treasurer. 


G. E, GorpDon, Auditing Committee. 
CHURCH APPORTIONMENT FOR 1882-3. 


25 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
20 00 
ee . $ 00 
20 00 10 09 | Ann Arbor, 2% 00 
GeO ee Api Bloomington 30 a 
case ma ae 
25 00 5 00 0 1O..+6 
Baraboo. 1000 10 00| Chicago, 350 00 
Bloomington . 50 00 50 00 rs Unity Church. 250 00 
Buda and Sheffield....... 2000 2000 Third Church 40 00 
Buffalo 125 00 ~=-:125 00 | Cincinnati... 250 0 
500 00 500 00 | Cleveland 100 00 
8000 80 00 5 00 
250 00 250 00 50 00 
. 25000 250 00 100 00 
100 00 100 00 15 0 
500 500 te: 
25 00 25 00 eee e wee 25 
2000 20 00 0 
15 00 15 00 | Ionia...... 10 00 
2000 20 00 reed 
6000 60 00 10 
6000 60 00 % 00 
7500 75 00 =n 
= in sii ae oN Indianapolis = 00 
Quincy, ee ae aeen, Sih: . a 
i anes i 
HAVE PAID ABOVE APPORTIONMENT. Town (Salas. 75 00 
Evansville. 10 00 20 00 
Kalamazoo.. 15 00 
Shelbyvill 5 00 10 00| kg Ci 10 00 
Marietta, 1000 12. 00 | eansas Clty 
Kenosha. 20 0 
10 00 12 00 2% 0 
25 00 36 00 La Porte 
2.00 50 00 | £28 Angelos oo 
Louisville, x 60 00 
350 00 400 00 | Marietta, O.. 10 0 
30 00 32 00 
Mattoon. 10 00 
ebabadasese sokae 75 00 91 50 50 00 
100 00 153 61 7 = 
$2,687 33 10 0 
10 00 
PERSONAL DONATIONS. 10 00 
Friends at Me tee ae: gs Po $10.00; Mr. Sheckford, 25 00 
$5.00; Mr. Wilson, $5.00; Mr ‘d, $5.00. $ 25.00 % 00 
Andrew Crawford, C icago. 20 00 10 00 
Wirt Dexter 25 00 10 00 
Mr. Richardson and Mr. Whip pp 10 00 5 00 
Mr. Fo'lett and friends, at Sandusky.......00. 15 00 25 00 
Joseph Shippen, 0 Ch specie 10 00 10 0 
Petersons, Warren, O...... 2 00 | Portland, Oregon.. 25 00 
Mrs. Bookstaver, Buskirk. 100 gainey, ) 91 Peat 80 00 
Two Cincinnati friends.......--- 2 00 | San Francisco 100 00 
co Diego.. 10 00 
Carried! 1nt0 SOOOW Ee .ais0.ssasssessussessesuscecovsssessracsevcssovatecest $ 110 00 | San Jose... 25 00 
St. Joseph, Mo. 10 00 
SPECIAL COLLECTION AT CONFERENCE TO MEET DEFICIT. S foe M a S 
Rev. John Snyder... ss $ 5 00/ Shelbyville... 
Rey. 0. W. Wendte 5 00 | Rochester ..... isd 
J. W. Hofste 50 | St Louis, Church of Messiah. 500 00 
From Alton..... 5 00 Unity Church... ted 
Mr. Forbush, Buffalo... 5 50 | St. Paul, Minn... 100 
Nathan Mears, Chicago. 5 00 | Toledo 10 00 
M. B. Hull, 500) It was agreed at the Conference that half of each pe tig oe 
B. F. Felix, 5 00 | should be paid by November 1, 1882, and the remainder by February 
Five ladies from Ann Arbor 5 00 | 1, 1883. 
Friends from Quincy......... 15 00| The places in italics have not heretofore been asked to contribute, 
John Thorsen, Milwaukee 5 00 | but it is hoped that they will now do so, and so help in the ever ex- 
MY: SAMbOri.. j.ccisaccecsessessscssscacnesssece 1 00 | tending work of the Conference. 
All subscriptions should henceforth be sent to the new Treasurer, 
$ 61 50 Mr. JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Portland Block, 
icin 
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THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION IN THE WEST. 


The following is a list of the donations made by the A. U A. to 
the Missionary cause of the West, for the current year, as reported 
by Secretary Reynolds at the Cleveland meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Conference: 


MISSIONARIES 
Michiga n.....ncc..ccccssores sabeeatesteuea seaenteneaaienitt enovbeeesasdssee $ 500 
N@DIRGK Bhcsiscissassscccecssaesseesssasnsscsscasecsssussscvesecdseondcacesene 1,000 
Dakota (W. A. Boc.).. 800 
Kristofer Jansen. 2,000 
FJ. DOUtbIt......ccccconccceresseecesensecenstorsers 800 
$5,100 
1,800 
1,000 
- 1,000 (7) 
500 
600 (?) 
$4,900 


800 
200 
500 
200 
300 
600 
500 
North Platte...... are e 25 
New Orleans (QDOUL)......0cccscscsescecrsesssessvcesecsscsssesees 3,300 


ed 
Eto 


$18,425 


THE FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


BY FRANCES L. ROBERTS, SEC’Y. 


In response to the list of questions sent to the Presi- 
dent or Secretary of the Ladies’ Aid Societies of the 
sixty-eight churches belonging to the Western Unitarian 
Conference, thirty-one answers have been received, only 
twenty-eight of them representing organized Ladies’ 
Societies; the other three had nothing to report, except 
that the ladies within the church were active in good 
work but had no separate organization. 

The showing from the twenty-eight societies is so 
good that the remaining forty will surely desire repre- 
sentation another year. 

These twenty-eight societies represent a membership 
of 999; an average attendance of 552, Ten societies 
meet weekly, fifteen semi-monthly, three monthly. Ten 
expend their money for charitable purposes only ; eight- 
een for church purposes—building, furnishing churches 
or towards minister's salary. The total amount of 
money reported from the twenty-eight societies is 
$7,513.38. 

The social side of all the societies represented has 
been well maintained. Sociables, clubs, and, in several 
instances, committees on hospitality, to look after 
strangers, are reported. This money was collected in 
various ways, but largely by festivals, entertainments, 
fairs, sales, etc. Some of it from the regular fees and 
dues of societies, and contributions. The money has 
all been nobly expended. One society contributes to 
two hospitals, has made 288 garments for the poor, 
has sent four boxes of clothing to Michigan sufferers. 
Another reports only individual charities ; still another, 
individual charities and a Free Kindergarten. Another 
helps several poor women to support themselves and 


their families. Another reported relief sent the Michi- 
gan sufferers, and a Christmas festival for poor children. 
Another, the City Charity Organization, to an orphan 
asylum and to the general hospital. Several report no 
organized work, but looking after the needy by provid- 
ing clothes, etc. Another reports a contribution at 
Thanksgiving as used in helping the poor and cloth- 
ing poor children for Sunday school. Another reports 
that they work in connection with the Aesociated 
Charity. 

In response to the question of what hindrance was 
found in their work, lack of interest seemed to be the 
chief. One response was, “indifference ;” and another, 
“careless thinking;” ‘“lukewarmness,” another; while 
some report “the over-worked condition of Western 
women” as cause of lack of interest. 


The response to the question of how many ladies in 
the church are engaged in interests outside the church, 
elicited very interesting replies, revealing a broad and 
unsectarian spirit among the women of our Western 
societies. We give ten replies in the order in which 
they were tabulated, and represent, in the number, but 
but one large city society. The others being in the 
smaller cities and towns. 


1. “Old People’s Home, Erring Women’s Refuge, 
Orphan Asylum, Home for the Friendless, Women’s and 
Children’s Hospital, and Flower Mission.” 

2. “ Home for the Friendless, The Protestant Orphan 
Asylum, Relief Society, Flower Mission, Free Sunday 
Afternoon Reading Room.” 

3. “Temperance movement, Kindergarten School.” 

4. “Evening School for Boys, reformatory work in 
jail, Flower Mission, and reading matter to the hospi- 
tals.” 

5. “Homeopathic Hospital, Home for the Friend- 
less, and Young Women’s Christian Association.” 

6. “Temperance movement, suffrage, and public 
schools.” 

7. “ General missionary work, public school interests, 
and temperance.” 

8. “The Girl’s Industrial School, and the general 
benevolent work of the city.” 

9. “ Hospital, Free Reading Room, Public Library, and 
general benevolent work of the city.” 

10. Two report their ladies active in temperance work. 


Here we have the skeleton facts of the work.done by 
the women of these few Societies; but this report should 
not go out without fuller detail. ‘The large city churches 
have the advantage in point of numbers, money raised, 
and report of noble expenditure; but the work of some 
of our small, struggling societies is, afier all, the better. 
The women of the little band at Denver reported $1,000 
raised by their exertions the past year; and in answer to 
other questions, stated that the women had done all that 
was accomplished for the social life of the church. 
Bloomington has no separate organization. They raise 
their assessment for the Woman Conference aid in the 
assessment for the Western Conference, and contribute 
largely to the support of thechurch. They work outside 
in the Industrial School for Girls. 

Five Societies are kept alive, either wholly or in a 
large measure, by the continued exertions of their 
women. 

The touching response sent from the faithful keeper 
of the keys in true apostolic succession, Miss Priestly 
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of Northumberland, Penn., calls us all to renewed faith- 
fulness and effort. 

This word of woman’s work would be incomplete with- 
out mention of our two ministers—Miss Safford, who 
does such brave work at Humboldt and Algona, Iowa; 
and Miss Graves, at Baraboo, Wisconsin. 

This money reported represents not merely a contri- 
bution from the pockets of men, but it means the self- 
denial and individual exertion of the bulk of the women 
represented. In some of our churches there is a large 
proportion of self-supporting women, and many women 
of independent means, who are active in this work. In 
the large majority of instances this is the case, so that 
the money reported is the result of women’s work. 

I hope it is possible through this report to prove to 
this assemblage, and through this to a wider hearing, 
that this Woman’s Conference is not the result, as has 
been stated, of a wish or intention to separate the inter- 
ests of men and women, but to reach a fuller representa- 
tion of all the activities of the church than has seemed 
possible heretofore ; to organize, systematize and put in 
line forces that are now scattered and unrepresented, 
and, by thus weighing and estimating, to cube the influ- 
ence, strengthen the hands, and renew the spirit of 
those who now work go patiently, but sometimes with so 
little heart. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, HELD AT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, MAY 
6-8, 1882. 


The first session convened at 2 p.m. May 6. A 
short but earnest address by the President, Mrs. J. T. 
Sunderland, welcomed the delegates and gave the objects 
and ideas of the Conference. Going back to the incep- 
tion, at Toledo, of the idea of a woman’s organization of 
any kind, she followed it down through the Liberal 
Union in Chicago, and from that to the widening out 
into the organization at St. Louis, May 1, 1881, of the 
Woman’s Western Unitarian Conference. She gave also 
a short history of the Woman’s Auxiliary Conference, 
and the way the question was disposed of as to whether 
we should become an adjunct of the auxiliary or stand 
alone; illustrated the difference between the work of 
the East and West, and the necessity that our methods 
should correspond to our spirit and purposes, and for 
this reason it is best for us to work with the Western 
Conference in its hopes and plans. This first anniver- 
sary will be henceforth a memorable time. 

After the appointment of a Committee on Work and 
one on Nomination, the Secretary’s report was read, and 
is given in full elsewhere. 

Treasurer’s report is also given in full in this number 
of Unity. 

Mrs. A. W. Brotherton, of Cincinnati, read a very in- 
teresting and earnest paper on “ Woman’s Relation to 
the Liberal Church,” and as the essay will be published 
hereafter in Unity, any summary will be unnecessary 
now. The discussion upon the essay was general and 
bright. Mrs. McMahon, in a little history of the origin 
and rise of the Unitarian Church at Quincy, III., showed 
how women took up the neglected things, and these 
were often the most important. Mrs. Effinger, of Bloom- 
ington, continued the subject of the relation of women 
to the Liberal Church. Mrs, Kate Gannett Wells said 
she was more proud of being a Unitarian than of any- 
thing else. The first thing needed by the women of the 
Liberal Church was clear thinking. Itis more of asin 
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not to know all about the Bible, from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, than not to be able to muke good bread. Mrs. 8. 
J. Barrows thought one great duty of the women in the 
Liberal Church was to look after the schools for their 
children ; another, to spread their Liberal faith. 

A report of the local church work of the society at 
Cincinnati was read by Mrs. Fayette Smith. It hasdone 
good service in distributing Liberal literature and estab- 
lishing correspondence, through a Secretary, with many 
ci Liberals in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and else- 
where. : 

An essay on “ What Can the Isolated Woman of the 
West do for the Liberal Church,” by Miss Sarah A. 
Brown, was read by Mrs. S.C. Ll. Jones. The paper ad- 
vocated the establishment of literary bureaus from which 
could be sent out the literature of the Liberal Church 
to the many homes of the West, and recommended em- 
ulation of orthodox societies in zeal and earnestness. 

The paper called out good, bright talks from several 
speakers, among them Miss Abby W. May, of Boston, 
whose voice is always welcome. She said there was no 
work worth doing without it was done in the interest of 
Christianity. The Sunday afternoon session was con- 
ducted by women. 

The President of the Woman’s Conference, opened 
the service with Scripture reading, and was followed in 
prayer by Mrs. J. R. Effinger. 

he sermon, by Miss Mary F. Eastman, on “ Immor- 
tality,” was tender, comforting and uplifting, the very 
presence of the speaker being a benediction. 

At the platform meeting on Sunday evening, Mrs. S. 
C. Barrows, of Boston, and Miss Ida C. Hultin, of Sher- 
wood, Mich., took part in the exercises. 

Monday, May 8, at 2 p. m., the Conference held a con- 
cluding business session. 

First business being the report of the Committee on 
Work, it was made hy Mrs. C. T. Cole, the Chairman, 
Mrs. McMahon, being absent. It was suggested by the 
committee: 

1. That next year the Conference pay the entire 
salary ($700) of the Secretary, considering it a salaried 
office hereafter, and claiming the whole time of their 
Secretary. : 

2. To aid Miss Ida C. Hultin to carry on the prepara- 
tory studies necessary to fit ber for the Unitarian min- 
istry. 

3. To continue the plan started of raising a permanent 
fund by life memberships. 

4. To carry out, so far as practicable, the plan proposed 
yy Miss Brown for helping the isolated Liberals of the 

est. 

5. To broaden our faith by the study of matters per- 
taining to our religion in all ways possible. 

The suggestions were presented and voted upon one 
by one and carried, very little change being made in the 
phraseology, except in one or two instances, and in each 
case we append the resolution. 

It was voted to give Miss Ida C. Hultin $200.00 toward 
her preparatory studies for the ministry. Also, 

Resolved, That this Conference raise a permanent fund through 
life memberships, to constitute a nucleus affording a revenue, and 
to which additions can be made through personal contributions. 
This fund to be drawn from in case of emergency. 

Resolution upon fourth suggestion was amplified as 
follows : 

Resolved, That this Conference, through its Secretary or State Direc- 
tors, enter into correspondence with persons in Kansas and other 
Western States who ask for liberal reading, to send them such peri- 
odicals as are provided by liberal publishers, t.c., Christian Regis‘er, 
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Unity, Unitarian tracts, etc. 


1 
t 
It was also voted that each society be requested to 


appoint a lady or ladies to undertake the local mission- 
ary work. 

A resolution was presented by Mrs. J.C. Hilton, on In- 
corporation. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that articles of incor- 
poration be taken out immediately. That the name Women's West- 
ern Unitarian Conference be preserved, and the object of the Con- 
ference be stated the same as already cmbodied fn the constitution. 
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The resolution was carried, after some discussion ; and 
the new Board of Directors with the officers for the 
ensuing year were elected. 

President—Mra, J. T. Sunderland. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. 8. C. Li. Jones, Mrs. Julia M 
Hunting. 

Sparel aba a Lela 


Henry Booth, Mrs. op 2, Mrs, 


It was moved by Mrs. C. T. Cole, that “a vacation of; 


three months be given the Secretary, Miss F. L. Roberts, 
to be taken as soon as she chooses.” 


A resolution was offered, and carried, that hereafter | 


the Serene expenses of ‘the Treasurer to the Confer- 
ence 

A resolution was offered that the Conference appoint 
three delegates to ee it at the Auxiliary Confer- 
ence at Saratoga, in September ; also, that an official me- 
morial be prepared for the Saratoga meeting, setting 
forth the origin, history and aim of our Women’s West- | 
ern Conference. Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, Mrs. C. T. Cole: 
and Mrs. Fayette Smith were appointed ‘delegates. 

Conference adjourned to meet next year. 

F. L. Roserts, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF WOMEN’S WESTERN , 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


May 1, 1881 TO May 1, 1882. 


Cash on hand, Ma 

Money received 

contribut! ae 
ead 


ona Ladies’. ‘Ald ‘Societies’ and “peroonai® 


taste neeerceccceeeewenseces 


da, Til 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gncinnati, Ohio. 


weer 8 
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St. Paol, 
Women’s Liberal Union, Chicago, I 


PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mrs. Wilson, ‘Winnett ml 
Mrs. Zimmerman, Ch' 1cago, Til.. 


Annual membersh 
Life memberships, §1 


| EXHIBIT BY STATES. 


| Annual fe hert 
| : fons. ; 


STaTEs. Total 
. | $ 13.00 
I 5 27.00 
| Diuinois. 323.00 
H 1.00 
: 7.00 
| Michigan. 72.00 
{ 231.00 
; 18.50 
1.00 
26.00 

Pennsyivania eee 5.00 
Wisconsin ......... 51.50 
$776.00 


Mas. Joun C. HILTON, 
Treasurer W. W. U.C. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL Report oF THE SECRETARY, 
—ael 


F. L. HOSMER. 


In response to the circulars sent by the Secretary to 
.the different schools within the limits of the Western 
' Conference, reports were received from thirty. Several 
schools made no reports; but as among the number were 
_some of our larger as well as smaller schools, the statis- 
‘ tical information contained in the following report may 
be taken as fairly representative of the schools as a 
' whole. The average number of scholars to the school is 
107, of whom forty-three per cent. are boys and fifty- 
seven per cent. girls. This number, however, does not 
| include adult classes in several of the schools. The 
| Mission School of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
under Mr. C. 8. Udell, leads the list with its 355 scholars, 
and next comes the school in Quincy, with its 194. 
‘ There has been raised in each school, on an average, the 


‘gum of $55.27, and from other sources, for the use of 


,the school, the sum of $60.64; or an average from all 
-gources of $115.91 for each school. Most of the money 
‘ raised within the school has come from the penny collec- 
‘tion each Sunday. A tabular view of the several replies 
‘made to the Secretary’s questions in regard to average 
attendance, hour of holding service, the manuals in use, 
: both in the general service and class instruction, and the 
festivals observed through the year, shows no very 
marked change. Mr. Blake’s Unity Services and Songs has 
gained a wider introduction, and seems to be growing in 
favor. Christmas and Easter are still the favorite fes- 
tivals, while several schools adda “ Harvest Sunday.” 
| In several schools the lessons in use have been spécially 
' prepared by the minister or Superintendent. 
In regard to teachers, eighty-one per cent., according 
;to the returns, are women,-leaving only nineteen per . 
cent. to the credit of the men upon the teaching force of 
'our Sunday Schools. Such a disparity may well excite 
question, and speaks but poorly for the interest which 
the men of our congregations are taking in this most 
| important work connected with the church. In every 
congregation there are some men well fitted to interest 
and to instruct classes in the Sunday Schools, and whose 
presence and aid would add strength to the school. 
There is advantage in the more equal representation of 
both sexes, and boys especially are less likely to “ out- 
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grow” the Sunday School when they see their fathers 
and older brothers actively interested therein. Teach- 
ers’ meetings are reported in about one-third of the 
schools ; of these, a part only are held weekly. 

The question, “ What helping or missionary work does 
your school do ?” received some suggestive answers. One 
school has “given aid to a Kinder-garten ;” one has 
“given a Christmas-tree, clothing, and twenty dollars to 
the Colored Orphan Asylum of the city ;” another also 
has “ aided Orphan Asylums” and distributed “ Thanks- 
giving baskets,” and placed “ice-water barrels on the 
streets ;” one has taken “ forty-five memberships in the 
Humane Society (Milwaukee) ;” some have contributed 
to flower missions; two to “the Michigan sufferers ;” 
one has sent money to a Mission Sunday School; one 
reports the distribution of choice flower-seeds among the 
scholars, the flowers raised by their own hands to be 
. given to the City Flower Mission attached to the school— 
a suggestion worth acting upon where the children have 
a little patch of garden. These features form only a part, 
probably, of what might be brought in under the head of 
“helping or missionary work” done in our various schools. 

At the close of the circular sent out by the Secretary 
were the following questions: What special needs have 
you felt in the Sunday School work? What new meth- 
ods or suggestions have you to propose? A very common 
response, in varied phraseology, is the call for competent 
teachers: “teachers who have earnestness and enthusi- 
asm for the work ;” “teachers, teachers, TEACHERS!” writes 
one; another, “teachers should be carefully selected, 
and, if possible, trained for the work ; attention should 
be given to the gradation of scholars according to in- 
telligence and ability ;’ another, “the Superintendent 
and chorister of the Sunday School should be paid; 
class-system, as it now is, should be abolished, and in 
some part of the service Sunday School and church unite 
in common worship;” “a series of lessons especially 
adapted to mission schools” is the felt need of one; “a 
series of simple and compact lessons which can be ex- 


plained in from twenty to thirty minutes,” writes ano- 


ther; lessons “that can be put into the scholars’ hande, 
to be studied and learned through the week, thus assist- 
ing the teachers who are less able to depend wholly 
upon their oral instruction from Sunday to Sunday,” 
says one; one school suggests that the Western Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society “ publish Mr. Frothingham’s 
‘A Child’s Creed’ for general distribution in our schools.” 
[See Child’s Book of Religion, by Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham, p. 211.] 

The foregoing comments and suggestions come from 
some of our strongest and best conducted schools, as well 
‘ as from some of the weaker ones; and the apparent 
complaint and criticism are less from a sense of what 
the school is doing as compared with other schools, 
than from a feeling of what the Sunday School might 
be made if all the really available strength and help 
within the congregation were turned to its use. In 
few schools, probably, are the teachers, as a class, 
drawn from those men and women of the church or 
congregation who are best qualified for the posi- 
tion by experience and education; they often take 
their classes, when asked to do so, with reluctance, 


and only upon urging, out of their willingness to 
serve, and upon the failure of othera who lack a like 
willingness. It is no easy task to meet a class of restleas 
boys or girls regularly every Sunday, to hold their atten- 
tion, and to teach them what shall be of service in shap- 
ing conduct and character. It requires no little fore- 
thoughtand care. It does not leave one free to question 
of the weather whether he or she will “ venture out this 
morning to church.” It taxes one’s time, and it abridges 
what to many is the cherished freedom of the one leis- 
ure day of the week. In all the departments of church 
interest and activity none deserves greater recognition 
and thanks than those who give themselves to the work 
of the Sunday School. 

The bond between our main society and our different 
schools is much less than it might be and should be. In 
answer to the Secretary’s question, but few teachers or 
scholars, comparatively, are connected with the society 
by membership therein. In the belief of the Secretary, 
however, this has been less owing to any lack of interest 
within our schools and congregations towards the society 
and the work itis doing than to the imperfect methods of 
organization we have hitherto been working under. In 
this connection the Sunday School and church in &t. 
Pau], under Mr. Gannett, should receive special mention 
for their list of sixty-seven memberships in the society 
the past year. Such responses from all our schools would 
put our society in position to do more and yet better 
work, A committee was appointed at onr last annual 
meeting (at St. Louis) to devise a plan by which all our 
schools may be brought into closer connection and co- 
operation with our general society. That committee 
will report to you to-day, through its chairman, Mr. 
Blake, President of our Society, and in view of this forth- 
coming report your Secretary will not dwell longer upon 
this matter of increasing our membership. 

Our society has continued its work during the past 
year. It has added to its list of publications Part II. of 
“Unity Services and Songs” for Sunday Schools, by J. 
Vila Blake; “ Unity Shorter Services” for Sunday Schools, 
intended especially for infant classes, containing four 
services with music, by Mrs. A. L. Parker; “Channing 
and the Unitarian Movement in America,” by W. C. 
Gannett; “Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement 
in America,” by R. A. Griffin; “Sunday Talks about 
Sunday,” by J. Ll. Jones; “Stories from Genesis,” by 
Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland ; “The Story of the English New 
Testament,” by N. P. Gilman; “Talks about the Bible,” 
by Newton M. Mann; “The More Wonderful Genesis ; 
or, Creation Unceasing,” by H. M. Simmons, and a 
special Flower Sunday service. All the literary work in 
the preparation of the manuals has been freely given by 
those who have undertaken it, out of interest in the 
cause and at the request of the society. Much of what 
we have done has been tentative only, a feeling of our 
way towards the better equipment of our Sunday 
Schools, Already we are reaping the benefit of the 
society’s efforts since its organization nine years ago. 
But what has been done is only the beginning of what 
we hope to do; and towards this larger work before us 
we ask the interest and aid of all who have at heart the 
welfare of our Sunday Schools. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The meeting of the Society had been set for Monday 
afternoon and evening, May 8, but owing to the sudden | 
call home of the President, Mr. Blake, the day’s pro- 
gramme was changed, and the meeting appointed for the 
afternoon occupied the morning hours. Mr. Blake pre- | 
sided. Mr. Hosmer, Secretary, read the minutes of the! 
last annual meeting (St. Louis), and also his report for: 
the past year. It was moved by Mr. Jones that the Sec- 
retary should prepare a list of such suggestions as seemed - 
to him feasible in the various reports from the schools, 
and give them to the Executive Committee for consid- 
eration during the coming year. The Treasurer, Miss 
F. L. Roberts, then read her annual report, whereby a 
deficit of $500 was shown. The report was an earnest 
and business-like statement of the methods and means 
of the Society, calling attention especially to the low 
prices of its publications, whereby little or no profit ac- | 
crued to the Society from their sales. This led to an: 
earnest discussion as to whether the prices should be 
advanced, many opposing this idea on the ground of the 
missionary character of the Society. The introduction 
of our manuals isa feature of our general missionary 
work, and cheap prices facilitate this introduction. Mr. 
Jones strongly urged this plea, and in the couree of his 
remarks he paid a hearty tribute to our publisher, Mr. 
Charles E. Sinclair, of Chicago, for his uniform courtesy 
and patience in all the Society’s dealings with him. 
Remarks were also made by Messrs. Blake, Hunting, 
Wendte, Crosby, of St. Joseph, and Mann, of Rochester, 
all speaking in praise of the work of the Society, while ' 
some of them would have it more self-supporting by : 
means of its publications and higher prices therefor. | 
Interest and earnestness characterized the discussion. 
Several life-memberships and many annual memberships 
were obtained. The following pledges were given to- 
wards paying off the Society’s indebtedness: C.S. Udell, 
in behalf of the Sunday School of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, (on condition that the whole debt is 
raised), $50.00; Mrs. Crosby, of St. Joseph, Mo., from 
friends in that city, $50; Mr. Hosmer, from the Church 
of the Unity, Cleveland, $50.00; Mrs. Anna C. McFadon, 
Quincy, I1., $50.00 ; Mr. Cutter, from his Sunday School | 
in Buffalo, $25.00. A subscription of $100.00 was later 
added by J. H. Wade, Esq., of Cleveland. 

J. V. Blake, as Chairman of the committee of three, ! 
appointed a year ago to devise a plan for bringing the 
local schools into closer connection with the general So- 
ciety, then submitted the committee’s report, which for | 
its importance and interest to all our Sunday School 
workers is here given in full: 


PLAN FOR ENLARGING THE 8. 8. SOCIETY BY A SYSTEM OF 
BRANCH SOCIETIES. 


1. A Brancy Society To Be EstaBLisHeD In EVERY SUNDAY 
ScHOOL : To Consist oF TEACHEES AND OFFICERS : 

Not less than eight members to a Branch. 

Annual Fee, $1.00. 

2 ORGANIZATION OF THE BRANCH : 

President. 

Secretary and Treasurer in one. 

3. MEETINGS —To be arranged according to the convenience of 
each Sunday School or Branch; but it is recommended that they be 
regular, and at least as often as once in two months. 

4 Buicuts, Priviteces, Duties.—(a) The members of a Branch 
to be thereby members of the §, 8. Society, entitled to all the rights 
of members, including voting at the annual meetings of the Society. 


, twelve Lessons, by Mra. 
| Vices, by Mrs. B 
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(c). The Branch Secretaries to send list of members to the Secre- 
tary of the 8.8. Society, and to notify him when any new members 
Join, or when any old member removes. : 


(d) By the Ist of March, or two months before the annual meet- 
ing of the 8.8. Society, whenever held, plans, enterprises, recom- 
mendatiuns, subjects for discussion, shall be sent by the Branch 
Societies to the Secretary of the S. 8. Society. From these the Secrtary 
shall make up the programme for the annual meetings, and send a 
copy of the programme to each Branch one month beforehand. 


(e) The varions subjects on this programme may be discussed in 
the Branches; and the majority vote of a Branch on any practical 
subject or proposed plan or enterprise therein, properly authen- 
ticated and presented or transmitted by the Secretary of the Branch 
to the Secretary of the 8. 8. Society, shall be counted as one vote in 
deciding the subject at the annual meeting of the Society. Ora 
Branch Society may introduce a motion or motions atthe annual 
meeting of the Society, transmitted by the Secretary of the Branch 
to the Secretary of the Society, and by him reported to the annual 
meeting. 


(f) The minutes of the Branch meetings shall be furnished by 
the Secretary of the Branch to the Secretary of the Society, and 
shall be used by him in preparing his annual report of the 8. 8. ac- 
tivities for the year. 


(g) The publications of the Society shall be sold to Branches at 
ten per cent. discount. 


5. INTRODUCTION OF THIS PLaN.—We recommend that a committee 
be appointed to issue an address to the Sunday Schools, setting 
forth this system of Branches and explaining it in detail, and urg- 
ing the formation of Branches in every school; that to this ad- 
dress be appended a descriptive list of the Society's publications ; 
that copies of this address be sent to the ministers, and, when possi- 
ble, also to Superintendents of schools; and that when, after rea- 
sonable time, no notice has bcen taken of it, and no Branch Society 
reported from any place, the Secretary of the Society shall follow up 
the address by a letter to the minister or Superintendent at that 
place, respectfully urging the matter on his attention. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. V. BLaxkg, 
JENK. LL. Jongs, 


\ commutes 
Franozs L. 


ROBERTS, 


On motion of Mr. Gordon the report was accepted, 
and was referred to the incoming Executive Board, with 
instructions to carry out so much of it as shall be feasi- 
ble._It was also voted that Mr. Blake should be upon 
the Board for this special action. 

The evening session opened at 8 o’clock, Mr. Hosmer 
in the chair. Mr. Jones presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee, suggesting the following per- 
sons as Officers for the ensuing year, and asincorporatorsa 
of the Society: (See f 173.) = 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, then spoke of the 
work of the Eastern Unitarian 8. S. Society, and ex- 
plained the new series of S.S. Lessons planned and al- 
ready in Drepersiion by that Society. Ime work is in 
the hands of a permanent committee, viz.: Mrs, K. G. 
Wells, President; Revs. H. W. Brown, Geo. A. Thayer, 
E, A. Horton, W. H. Lyon, Geo. H. Young, C. F. Dole. 
The plan consists of fourteen series of lessons, viz.: 

I. Eraicau: (1) eee lopment of the Idea of Ought: 

.G. Wells; (2) Virtues and 
: . C. Barrows; (3) Development of the 
Conscience, by Rev. Geo. Batchelor; (4) 
Ethics, by Rev. C. F. Dole; (5) The Will and Emotions. 

II. HistoricaL: (1) The World’s Religions outside 
of the Hebrew, by Prof. C. C. Everett; (2) The Growth 
of the Hebrew Religion from Moses to Malachi, by Prof. 
Toy; (3) Hebrew Legends, by Rev. 8. R. Calthrop; (4) 
The Life of Christ, by Rev. H. N. Brown; (5) Paul and 
the Early, Church, by Rev. E. H. Hall; (6) Church His- 


(@) The Branch Treasurers to send all membership fees, and any 
other moneys that may be contributed, to the Treasurer of the 8. 8. 
Society, promptly : provided that twenty-five per ceat. of said moneys 
may be retained for the local use of the Branch. 


tory, Treated Biogrephicelly, by Prof. J. H. Allen; (7) 
Art in Religion, Y, Rev. Arthur M. Knapp; (8) The 
Bible as Literature, by Rev. Geo. A. Thayer. 

III. Docrrinat: Unitarian Belief, by Prof. Frank G. 
Peabody. 


nternational — 
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Following this report, which was listened to with great 
interest, came an admirable paper upon Doctrinal Les-' 
sons in the Sunday School, by Mrs. K. G. Wells, as an- 
nounced upon the programme. Rev. N. M. Mann read 
a scholarly paper upon Historical Lessons in the Sunday 
School ; Mrs. C. T. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, Ia., read a paper 
upon How to Teach Temperance in the Sunday School, and 
Rev. Brooke Herford closed the evening with a suggest- 
ive paper on Lessons upon Jesus. Any attempt at brief; 
abstracts of these several papers would do them injus- 
tice. They were carefully written, and were full of sug- 
gestion, and they made the meeting one of the most in- 
teresting and profitable of the whole Conference. They ; 
commended the aims and methods of the Sunday School : 
Society to the audience, and at the close of the day’s' 
session it was found that one hundred and thirty dollars | 
had been received into the treasury in annual and life 
memberships. The meeting lasted until after ten o’clock, 
with no giving-out of attention on the part of the large | 
congregation ; and the people could not but feel anew 
the importance of clear and definite convictions touch-. 
ing moral and religious ideas and principles on the part : 
of the young,—the interest and value of the Bible his- 
tory, taught not as a supernaturalism, but in the modern 
historical spirit, and as a help to the better understand- ' 
ing of the growth and development of all religion,—and 
the power of the life of Jesus, when truly presented, to 
quicken faith and lead to nobler character and conduct. | 

The following resolution, moved by Mr. Gannett and 
seconded by Mr. Jones, was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the W. U. 8.8. Society return warm thanks to Miss 
F. L. Roberts, the retiring Treasurer, for her long and conscientious 
service during the hardest and neediest years of its infancy,—service 
rendered through her sickness and her health with equal self-forget- 
fulness. Whatever of success there may be in store for this Society, 
it will always owe much to the persistent faith and patient zeal of 
her who never doubted that we had a future and a mission. 


The Society, on motion of Mr. Wendte, then gave ex- 
pression of its thanks to Cleveland friends for the hospi- 
tality with which it had been welcomed and its work 
furthered while among them. All present joined in a 
closing hymn, and the word of benediction was spoken 
by Brooke Herford. L. Hosmer, ; 

Secretary, 


THE ILLINOIS LIBERAL RELIGIOUS FRA- 
TERNITY. 


Held at Mattoon, April 25-27, 1882. 


Beautiful weather favored the Mattoon Conference, 
genial hospitality delighted the hearts of visitors, and 
excellent fraternal feeling rendered the Conference har- 
monious throughout. Absentees were numerous, and 
the programme as carried out was, in consequence, not 
the programme as printed. 

Dr. Eliot and Rabbi Sonneschein, of St. Louis; Bowser, | 
of Evansville ; Maj. McClaughry, of Joliet; and the Sec- 
retary of the Western Conference, were conspicuous 
among absentees. Let no one credit Jones with ubiq- | 
uity. That he was not at Mattoon proves the sub-; 
jection of his will-power to limitations of the material. 


Gibb, Powers, Pope, Mrs. Gibb and Mrs, Manford 
represented the Universalist faith in the Conference. 
The local attendance was good throughout. 

It was the Secretary’s misfortune to miss the Confer- 
ence sermon, by Mr. Fffinger. Wednesday morning, | 
after a devotional hour, Blake, in an able paper, con-. 
sidered “The Supernatural in the Bible,” treating the 
subject in a spirit so reverent as to offend none, however 
earnestly they might oppose his conclusions. If he re-' 


fuses to recognize the hand of God in the oceasional 


and exceptional, it is only because of the wider and 
grander recognition of His hand everywhere and etern- 
ally upon the springs of the universe. Of course, con- 


‘gservatism followed with its comment, for Herford was 


there, and spoke for the essential truthfulness of the 
gospel narrative, and the absence of any spirit of glori- 
fying exaggeration. The supernatural in the Bible 
needed, he thought, explanation rather than rejection. 

Mrs. Effinger sent her Sunday School paper, which 
was, perhaps, the next best thing to being there herself. 


‘Subsequently Blake was placed upon the stand and 


questioned as to how he maintains the banner Sunday 
School of Western liberalism. A very profitable hour 
was spent in conference upon this subject, but the Sec- 
retary lacks the facility to capture the pith of the matter 
upon hjs pencil point for the benefit of Uniry readers. 
Perhaps “no excellence without great labor” might be 
a comprehensive motto for Blake’s plan. His discipline 
of pupil, supervision of teacher, preparation of matter 
and method, and the subordination of many things to 
the conscientious consummation of his plans, are the 
secret of his success. Mrs. Gibb, in a twenty-minute 
essay of “Thoughts for Liberal Christians,” insisted 
upon a place for liberals to stand, if they would hope to 
move the world. She indicated in some degree the 
ground to be occupied, embracing a positive conviction 


and living belief on one hand, and a spirit of tolerance, 


fellowship and unity on the other. The patient eleva- 
tion of humanity is the work in hand; true men and 
women workers the need; and unity of effort the 
liberal duty. Under the heading “Our Daily Bread,” 
Mr. Fisher examined the relation of prayer to our 
material needs, and entered into a consideration of 
some of the economic problems of the day, especially 
the subject of the daily bread of the poor. The urgent 
need of some amelioration of the condition of a large 
class of humanity was shown, and some suggestion 
made of whence help must come. 

Herford was quick to the defence of England against 
the arraignment of statistics quoted, and also asserted 
the frequence to the very poor of the petition for daily 
bread. Other earnest comment showed the paper dis- 
cussed a living question. 

Mr. Herford was given the leading place Wednesday 
evening, at the solicitation of many local hearers to 
whom day attendance was impossible, and who were 
unwilling to miss the opportunity—probably the last 
one—to hear him. Unrty readers know Herford, and 
he needs no eulogy here. All hearers united in the 
esteem in which Illinois Fraternity has long held him. 
After further remarks by Powers and Blake, the meet- 
ing resolved itself into a social grasping of hands, dur- 
ing which the Conference individually said good-bye to 
Mr. Herford. The Secretary testifies to the willingness 


_with which this brother has always responded to Con- 


ference demands, and Conference knows no failure 
where Herford is. “ Better,’ he says, “to. have you 
sorry, than have you glad to have me go.” And we are 
very sorry. 

Thursday morning, devotions led by Mr. Powers, in 
remarks upon the essential benevolence of God’s plan, 
and the need of our broadening to see the good in all 
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things, instead of narrowing Omnipotence to carry out 
the good we conceive. Mrs. Gibb, Mrs. Manford, Messrs. 
Pope, Blake and Gibb, “ bore testimony ” to the same; 
after which followed the consideration of the Sunday 
School before mentioned. 

Afternoon, Mrs. Manford, taking for her text “ What 
Man Has Done Man Can Do,” substituted “woman,” 
and from a hasty review of woman's place in history 
found large place for woman in the world’s work, and 
large hope to humanity therefrom. Much regret was 
expressed at the cutting of this paper, necessitated by 
engagements elsewhere, limiting Mrs. Manford’s time. 
Her paper elicited earnest and general comment. Mr. 
Powers addressed the Conference on the subject of 
means and methods of making our efforts effective in 
accomplishing the work we have todo. He spoke of 
the need of faith in God and faith in man, and the im- 
portance of the beginnings of things, however small. 

The following letter from Rabbi Sonneschein, of St. 
Louis, was read : 


My Dear Mr. Dovrnrr :—Upon your kind and speci»! invitation, 7 
bad made up my m:nd and heart to meet ‘my brethren in the L'b- 
era: Faith” at their gathering In Mattoon; but 1 reckoned without 
my host, é.¢, without my pressing work in the midst of my conzre- 
gation, 80 I have to stay at home, and must confine my well-wishing 


for the success of your meeting to a few hastily written thoughts | Ch 


and sentiments. 
When the disciples of Moses and the followers ot Jesus cordially 
meet nowadays, it is no longer the ial pleasing of tolerance that 
rompts their mutual good-will ‘his tolerance was food enough 
E the first hour of the dawning day, when timid doubts and misty 
yet lurking in the alr. In this rather advanced re- 


confusion were 
ligious and intellectual forenoon, in the broad and brisk flood of 


light, tolerace is too narrow an influence. The Jew recognizes in 
the Liberal Christian the fellow-man who comes nearer the Mosaic 
pioetecie than any otoer of the Gentile :raternity, and the Christ- 

finds the Liberal Jew »breast with the vanguard of the Universal 
Church. We have both of us all the rezson in the world to congret- 
ulste each other upon this happy succ- ss. 

True, we bave both sustained irreparable losses. Bellows and 
Lilienthal ieft us. Let us mingle ourcommon grief and our un- 
divided praise. Let the Liberal Jew pay pomast the memory of 
tbe great and good Dr. Bellows, and may the Liber] Christian not 
forget the faithful and venerable Rabbi Lillenthal. Let the shining 
mark of these two true huwanitarians bid ‘Good Speed” to all the 
truly liberal fileld-hands in the coming harvest. 

ith these aicere/y cherished se:.timents, I Tenala yours, 


. SONNESCHEIN, 

St. Lowis, April 26, 1882. 

Mattoon Society expressed their gratification at the 
success of the Conference they had undertaken with 
some trepidation. Visitors had previously expressed 
themselves heartily pleased with the good people of 
Matoon, and all felt that an excellent Conference was 
had. 

The Conference voted $25 to the Western Unitarian 
Conference. C. E. Swirzer, Secretary. 


“ Nothing is surer than that the silence of some men 

is more religious than the speech of others. It implies 

-a deeper reverence, a profounder awe, a heart more 

deeply touched by the infinities and immensities of the 

outward universe and those mysteries of the inner life 

which are so much more solemn and appealing.” —John 
W. Chadwick. 


Truth works out its own way. If you allowa gold 
coin coppered over and a gilded copper coin to circulate 
for a while, they will gradually change their characters 
without the aid of any extra rubbing or scouring.— Her- 
man Grimm. 


There is an art of standing above that which we have 


learned. Knowledge is only the guide to that which 
neither allows itself to be acquired, nor to be communi- 


cated further in a learned manner.—Herman Grimm. 


Directory, |88i-82. 


CONFERENCES, ETC. 


1852.—WestERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Office, 40 Madison S8t., Chicago, Nl. 


President, B. P. Moulton, of Chicago. Vice-President, G. E.Gordon, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, J. Li. Jones, of Chicago. Treasurer, 
Joseph Shippen, of Chicago. Additional Directors—s. S. Hunting, o 
Des Moines, lowa; T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, Mich.; John Snyder, of 
St. Louis, Mo. ; Prof. W. F. Allen, of Madison, Wis.; W. C. Gannett, of 
St. Paul, Minn.; N. M Mann, of Rochester, N. Y.; F. L. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; C. G. How- 
land, of Lawrence, Kan.; C. J. K. Jones, of Louisville, Ky.; G. L. 
Cary, of Meadville. Pa.: Mrs B. F. Felix, of Chicago, Ill.; A. G. Jen- 
nings, of Chicago, I1l.; John Wilkinson, of Chicago, Il].; D. L. Shorey, 
of Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. W. Brotherton, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs, A. 
B. McMahon, of Quincy, Ill. 


1881.— Women’s WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Office, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 

President, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. Vice-Presidents, Mrs. 8. C. Li. 
Jones, Mrs. Julia M. Hunting. Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Hilton. Secre- 
tary, Miss F. L. Roberts. Additional Directors—Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mrs. 
Chester Covell, Mrs. A. L_ Diggs, Mrs. F. B. Cook, Mrs. C. H. Clark, 
Mrs. Fayette Smith, Mrs. T. B. Forbush, Mrs. M. E. Ware, Miss Fannie 
B. Priestly, Mrs. J.C. Forbush, Mrs. Sayers, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. John 
Wilkinson, Mrs. T. F. Withrow, Mrs. Henry Booth, Mrs. C. P. Wooley. 


1873.—Western Unitarian Sunpay Scsoot Socisry. 
Office, 410 Madison St., Chicago, II. 

President, J. V. Blake, Quincy, Ill. Vice-President, Louis Greeley, 

feago. Secretary, Mrs. E. T. Leonard. Hyde Park. Treasurer, M. 

Leonard, Hyde Park. Additional Directors—Mrs. John Wilkinson, 

Miss Florence Hilton. Horace Badger, J. Ll. Jones, Chicago; F. L. 


Hosmer, Cleveland; W. C. Gannett, St. Paul; Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, 
Ann Arbor; G. E. Gordon, Milwaukee. : 


1866.—Wisconsin CoNFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDE- 


PENDENT SOCcIgTIES, 


President, Prof. William F. Allen, Madison. Vice-President. W. C. 
Wright, Madison. Secretary, Rev. Henry M. Simmons, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Frances B. Cook, Janesville. Treas- 
urer, Rev. Gustavus E. Gordon, Milwaukee. 


1875.—Micuicgan CoNFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 


CuristiaN CHURCHES. 


President, Jesse H. Farwell, Detroit. Secretar 
Forbush, Detroit. Missionary, Rev. Frank E. 
Treasurer, George W. Stickney, Grand Haven. 


Rev. Trowbridge B. 
ittredge, Muskegon. 


1870.—Tue Fraternity oF ILLINOIS -LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
Socrgries. 


President, Kersey H. Fell, Bloomington. Secretary, E. C. Switzer, 
Galesburg. Treasurer, Rev. Chester Covell, Buda. 


1877.—TuE Iowa AssoctATION OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. 


President, Rev. Oscar Clute, Iowa City. Vice-President, Hon. B. F. 
Gue, Des Moines. Secre , Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant Treas- 
urer, Rev. W. R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant. Trustees, Rev. S. 8. Hunting, 
Davenport; Charles P. Birge, Keokuk; Mrs. C. A. Ingham, Algona. 


1878.—INDIANA CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
INDEPENDENT SOcIgTIES. 
President, Hon. F. Church, Valparaiso. Vice-President, Mrs. W. W. 
Cheshire, Crown Point. Secretary, 
1880.—Oxg10 ConrERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER INDE- 
PENDENT CHURCHES. 


President, . Vice-Presidents, Prof. A. A. Livermore, Mead- 
ville; A. B, Champion, Esq., Cincinnati. Secretary, Rev. J. g. Lusk, 
Marietta. Board of Directors, Rev. C. W. Wendte, Cincinnati; Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland; Prof. J.T. Bixby, Meadville, Pa. 


1880.—Tne Kansas UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
President, C.G. Howland, Lawrence, Vice-President, W. H. Booth, 


Leavenworth. Secretary, Miss Sarah A. Brown, Lawrence. Treasu- 
rer, Mrs. O. W. McAllister, Lawrence. 


1881.—Tue Cuicaco CHANNING CLUB. 


Secretary and Treasurer, Eric Winters, Esqg., Howland Block, Chi- 


0. Pte ie Messrs. P. B. Moulton, H, J. McFarland, Dr. E. In- 
walle, Benj. ¥. Felix, J. A. Rocher. 


1844.—TnHE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Designed to educate young men and women for the ministry. 
Well furnished with library and an efficient corps of professors. Ex- 
penses moderate. A beneficiary fund to aid deserving students. Ad- 
dress President A. A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 
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ORGANIZED SOCIETIES. 


Below we give a list of the organizations within the limits of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, together with the name of the Minis- 
ter in charge. Where there is no settled pastor we give the name of 
one of the officers or interested laymen, printed in Italics. The list 
is only approximately correct, as many embryo societies are not 
included, and there are others which might not choose to be pub- 
lished in this list, but whom we are, nevertheless, glad to recognize 
as fellow-workers for ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Reli- 
gion:” 

California. 

Los Angelos— First Unitarian, @. A. Dolinson.' 

Santa Barbara—Unity Society, Abraham W. Jackson. 

San Diego—Unity Congregational Church, David Cronyn. 

San Francisco—First Unitarian, Horatio Stebbins. 

San Jose—Unity Church, Clarence Fowler. 


Colorado. 
Denver—First Unitarian, Augustus M. Weeks. 
Greeley—Unitarian Chureb, Joseph F. Gibbs. 


Dakota. 
Sioux Falls—Unitarian Church, John Visher. 


Tllinois. 

Alton—First Congregational, Judson Fisher. 
Bloomington—Free Congregationalist, J. R. Effinger. 
Buda—Christian Church, Chester Covell. 
Chicago—Church of the Messiah, Brooke Herford. 

“ Unity Church. 

bi Third Unitarian, William R. Cowl. 

4 Fourth Unitarian. 
Geneseo—First Unitarian, Milton J. Miller. 
Geneva—First Christian Congregational, T. H. Eddowes. 
Jacksonville—Free Congregational, Joseph Mason, 
Mattoon—Unitarian Society, Jasper L. Douthit, 
Monmouth—Unity Church. 
Nora—Independent Society. 
Quincy—Second Congregational, J. Vila Blake. 
Rockford—Christian Union, Thomas Kerr. 
Sheffield— Unitarian, Chester Covell. 
Shelbyville—First Congregational, Jasper L. Douthit. 


Indiana. 
Evansville—Church of the Unity, Alexander T. Bowser. 
Hobart—First Unitarian, W. H. Reiffenberg, 
Indianapolis—Unity Church. 
La Porte—First Unitarian. 

Iowa. 
Algona—Unity Society, Mary A. Safford. 
Council Bluffs—Unitarian Society, 
Creston—Unitarian Church, Volney B. Cushing. 
Davenport—First Unitarian, Arthur M. Judy. 
Des Moines— First Unitarian, Sylvan 8. Hunting. 
Humboldt—Unity Society, Mary A. Safford. 
Iowa City—Unitarian and Universalist, Oscar Clute. 
Keokuk—First Unitarian, Edwin 8. Elder. 


Kansas. 
Lawrence—Unitarian Church, Clark G. Howland. 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—Church of the Messiah, Charles J. K. Jones. 


Michigan. 
Ann Arbor—First Unitarian, Jabez T. Sunderland. 
Athens—Church of Athens, Martin V. Rork. 
Charlotte—First Unitarian. 
Detroit—First Congregational Unitarian, Trowbridge B. Forbush. 
East Saginaw—First Unitarian Society, Rowland Connor. 
Grand Haven—First Unitarian, Samuel W. Sample. 
Tonia—Unitarian Church, Joseph Wassall. 
Jackson—First Unitarian, William P. Stone. 
Kalamazoo- First Unitarian, A. N. Alcott. 
Charlevoix— Liberal Club, L. D. Bartholomew. 
Manistee—First Unitarian Society, Ira C. Billman. 
Mount Pleasant—First Unitarian Church, Robert W. Savage. 
- Muskegon—Independent Church, William W. Fellows. + 
“s State Missionary, Frank E. Kittredge. 
Sherwood—Church of Sherwood, Ida 0. Hultin. 


— aa. ew ~ = 


Minnesota. 
Minneapolis—First Unitarian Church, Henry M. Simmons. 
ie Skandinavian Liberal Church, Kristofer Jansen. 
8t. Paul—Unity Church, William C. Gannett. 


Missouri. 
St. Louis—Church of the Messiah, John Snyder. 
at Church of the Unity, John C. Learned. 
Kansas City—First Unitarian, David N. Utter. 
St. Joseph—First Unitarian Church, Joseph A. Chase. 


Nebraska. 
Hastings—State Missionary, Enoch Powell. 
Lincoln—Free Congregationalist, George Church. 
North Platte—First Unitarian. Mrs. E. G@. Cogswell. 
Omaha—First Unitarian, William E. Copeland. 


New York. 
Buffalo—First (Unitarian) Congregational, George W. Cutter. 
Rochester—First Unitarian, Newton M. Mann. 


Ohio. 
Cincinnati—First Congregational, C. W. Wendte. 
Cleveland— Church of the Unity, F. L. Hosmer. 
Marietta—First Unitarian, James T, Lusk. 
Toledo—First Unitarian. 
Yellow Springs—Antioch College. 


Oregon. 
Portland—First Unitarian, Thomas L. Eliot. 


Pennsylvania. 
Meadylle—Tndependent Congregational, James T. Bixby. 
Theological School, Pres’t Abiel A. Livermore. 
Northumberland—Unitarian, Mfrs. M. B. Priestley. 


Wisconsin. 
Baraboo—Free Congregational, Mary A. Graves. 
Brodhead—Independent Free Church, L. W. Twining. 
Cooksville—Unity Society, Simon B. Loomis. 
Janesville—All Souls, A. P. Pritchard. 
Kenosha—First Unitarian, W. W. Wood. 
Madison—First Unitarian, Joseph H. Crooker. 
Milwaukee—First Unitarian, Gustavus E. Gordon. 
Wyoming—Liberal Christian Society, William C. Wright. 


LABORERS. 


The following is a list, as far as known, of those actively interested 
and more or less engaged in the work of Liberal Ministry, together 
with their P. O. address at present date. 

These, each in his own way, under different names, or with no 
name, unrestricted by credal distinctions and untrammelled by dog- 
matic tests of fellowship, “labor to advance the Kingdom of God" 
within the geographical limits of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
Those marked + are not actually settled as pastors. 


NAMES. ADDRESS. . 
Alcott, A. Nu... cesses ......Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Blake, James Vila.. eee Quincy, Il. 


Manistee, Mich. 
woos Meadville, Pa. 
Evansville, Ind. 
.--..Foster’s Crossing, Ohio. 
-Lawrence, Kausas. 
«Mode, Ill. 
-.Meadville, Pa. 

St. Joseph, Mo, 
Towa City, Iowa. 
seccccoeeee Dt, Pleasant, Iowa. 
«East Saginaw, Mich. 
.-Omaha, Neb. 

-- Buda, Il. 
.-Chicago, Il. 
.-TOledo, Ohio. 

.. San Diego, Cal. 
eaeswecdeins Madison, Wis. 

eevee Creston, Iowa. 


Billman, Ira C..... 
Bixby, James T....... 
Bowser, Alexander T. 
+ Bridge, William F..... 
¢ Brown, John &...... 
Brown, James....... 
+ Cary, George L... 
Chase, Joseph A 
Clute, Oscar...... 
¢ Cole, William R.. 
Connor, Rowland... 
Copeland, W. Ellery.. 
Covell, Chester...... 
Cowl, William R.. 
+ Cravens, Charles 
Cronyn, David...... 
Crooker, Joseph H.. 
Cushing, Volney B.. 
Cutter, George W. .. Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Davis, Joel P..... sa Des Moines, lowa. 
Qouthit, Jasper Fe ee sotscivsascebelby ville: Ti. 
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fDudley, JOHN Lu. .nceeecseeveees ..0--. Milwaukee, Wis. 
+Eddowes, Timothy Harold..........Geneva, Il. 
Ethoger, John R... ..Bloomington, Il. 
Elder, Edwin 8........ 
tEliot, William G., D. D. 
Bliot, Thomas L.... 
Fellows, William W...... 
Fisher, Judson........... 
Forbush, Trowbridge B 
Fowler, Clarence..... 
Galvin, Edward [. 
Gannett, William C. 
Gibbs, Joseph F..... 
Gordon, Gustavas E.... 
Graves, Miss Mary A... 
+ Hassall, Robert..... 
Herford, Brooke.. ....... 
t Hewitt, James O. M............. -Chicago, Il. 

+ Hoisington, William H..... .Cavour, D. T. 
Hosmer, Frederick Lz... sees Cleveland, Ohio. 
+ Hosmer, James K.. 
Howland, Clark G... 
+ Huidekoper, Frederic. 
Hultin, Ida C........666 
Hunting, Sylvan 8... 
Jackson, Abraham W. 
Jansen, Kristofer........ 
t Jennings, Allen G.. 
Jones, Charles J. K.. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
...-Portland, Oregon. 
.. Muskegon, Mich. 


..Greeley, Col. 


, Til. 


... Meadville, Pa. 

.... Sherwood, Mich. 
.Des Moines, lowa. 
.-...8anta Barbara, Cal. 
-Minneapolis, Minn. 
-Chicago, Ill. 

-.- Louisville, Ky, 
-Chicago, Ill. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
-Rock ford, Il. 

.... Muskegon, Mich. 
St, Louis, Mo. 
Meadville, Pa. 
++e..LOne Rock, Wis. 

.- Marietta, Ohio. 
....Rochester, N. Y. 
.Geneseo, Ill. 
sesosersesssees Hastings, Neb. 
..Baraboo, Wis. 
.Athens, Mich. 
-Humboldt, Iowa. 
...Grand Haven, Mich. 
..Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
«.....Madison, Wis. 

....8t. Louis, Mo. 

.San Francisco, Cal. 
Jackson, Mich. 
.Minneapolis, Minn. 
.Denver, Col. 

-Ann Arbor, Mich. 
{umboldt, Iowa. 
_Kansas City, Mo. 
-Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sioux Falls, D. T. 
.. lonia, Mich. 
.Denver, Col. 


Kerr, Thomags......... 
Kittredge, Frank E... 
Learned, John C... 
Livermore, Abiel A.. 
Loomis, Simon B.. 
Lusk, James T......... 
Mann, Newton M.... 
Miller, Milton J... 
Powell. Enoch............ 
+ Roberts, Abraham A. 
Rork, Martin V........ 
Safford, Miss Mary A 
Sample, Samuel W... 
Savage, Robert W 
+Spencer, Abraham A......... 
Snyder, John........... 
Stebbins, Horatio.. 
Stone, William P...... 
Simmons, Henry M.. 
t Stone, William G. M 
Sunderland, Jabez T, . 
+ Taft. stephen H..... 
Utter, David N... 
t Vickers, Thomas. 
Visher, John...... 
Wassall, Joseph.......000 
Weeks, Augustus M. 
Wendte, Charles W..... .Cincinnati, Ohio. 

+ Wilkes, Mrs. E. Tupper..............Sioux Falls, D. T. 

Wright, William C.,(Wyoming Parish), Madison, Wis. 


“ My reason told me, years ago, that Christianity was 
merely the best form of morality and religion that the 
human mind had been able to develop, and its litera- 
ture was only the best religious writings of men. The 
difference between them and all other religious and 
sacred books was only one of degree, not of kind.”— 
Robert C. Adams. 


When we would rest our bodies, we cease to support 
them; we recline on the lap of earth. So, when we 


The Exchange Cable. 


A LEGEND OF STRASRURG CATHEDRAL. 


’Tis said where Strasburg’s glorious spire 
Tts sculptured beauty lifts on high, 

One lovely, polished stone is found, 
Though now unseen by mortal eye. 


Long years agone—when love and zeal 
Aspired the holy fane to raise— 
see TT woman longed to aid 
n building up God's house of praise. 


Over one stone her loving care 
For many a weary year was poured, 
Till, bowed with age. at last she brought 
Her finished offering to the Lord. 


“Too late," the builder kindly said, 
“Your offering comes, no place below 
Is left in which your polished stone 
Its beauty to the world can show. 


“Far up upon the lofty spire 
One Hittle niche is left to hold 
Your gift, butah! no human eye 
Your work of love can there behold!" 


A smile lit up her old, worn face; 
“That niche is just the place for me— 

My stone will meet the eyes I love— 
The angels and my Lord can see.” 


Think you, among the priceless gifts 
Lavished on that Cathedral grand, 

One gift of greater worth was given 
Than that brought by the peasant’s hand? 


Ah no! to win the praise of men 

Full many a treasure there was poured, 
While she a life-timne gladly spent. 

To make hers only for her Lord. 


The stone our love has polished long, 
In life's cathedral rnay not gain 

An honored place, but not for that 
Was love's work ever wrought in vain. 


Be sure the waiting niche is kept 
For all work wrought by loving hands, 
Where the cathedral God has built 
In heaven's emblazoned glory stands. 
—Hannah Allyn Haydon 


A Hint ror Literary Socreties.—A literary society 
to be of value should be more than the result of a cy- 
clopedia hunt. It should, through the aid of some well 
equipped mind, be in a measure a school where infor- 
mation is gained in the most insinuating way. It should 
be athinking society and a talking society in which the 
almost forgotten art of conversation should be insensi- 
bly cultivated. Such a society as we have outlined is of 
great value to reading and thinking young men and wo- 
men. As reading without thought is vanity, so a literary 
club which dispenses second-hand information fails of 
its best estate—The Alliance. 


FosteRtnag Pauperism.—The town of Lexington, in 
Maine, was organized in 1833. It has on its pauper rolls 
two families that have been supported during all the 
forty-eight years that have since elapsed, On one of 
these families the town has spent $42,000; and all this 
has been spent, it is safe to say, with no result save per- 
petuating misery, degradation, ignorance, and vice. If 
somebody had proposed to spend $1,000 in setting 
these people on their legs and making them stand, there 
would have been a cry of horror at the lavish outlay. 
People would have shrieked aloud about “spending 
money on machinery and on salaries,” etc. But it would 


would rest our spirits, we must recline on the Great | have been a wise outlay. What the Charity Organiza- 


Spirit.— Thoreau. 


Pe often tired in, but never of, my work.— White- 
th, 


tion Society proposes is to prevent just such cases, and to 
get people off the pauper rolls as soon as possible. It 

oes not aim to spend money on fostering and propagat- 
ing pauperism.—Nutional Buptist. 
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Don’r Worry.—Worry is sometimes unavoidable. But 
there is a great difference between worrying from ne- 
cessity and worrying because it is a habit. Beware, 
therefore, how you yield to any tendencies in this direc- 
tion that can be controlled or checked. Nobody has a 
moral right to make a human burr of himself, pricking 
everybody with whom he comes in contact. People com- 
monly have troubles enough of their own, though for- 
tunately all do not wear them upon their sleeves. The 
best test, it has been said, both of a man’s wisdom and a 
woman’s goodness, is their cheerfulness. Don’t cloud 
the sunshine of the soul with conjured evils, nor make 
your lives miserable. by quarreling with the inevitable.— 
Christian Register. 


Vacant Praces.—And now, we sadly ask, who there is 
left to continue the succession of American verse. In 
Longfellow’s prolific generation, only Whittier and 
Holmes, both well-beloved. Emerson has won his lau- 
rels, not in verse; and he has already ceased to work. 
In the next generation we still have Lowell, of equal 
rank, and Stoddard ; but, after them. who are the hope 
of the future that will fill their places? We donot know. 
We know the names well of the younger poets, but, now 
that Sidney Lanier has gone, “dead ere his prime,” we 
can hardly rank one other worthy to take up the mantle 
which falls from the chariot of fire. So much the more 
will we cheri-h the two or three left us of that fruitful 
generation.— The Independent. 


Svcn 1s Faxe.—The story is circulated that Dr, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was lecturing in Haverhill some time 
ago, and stopped at the hospitable home of Dr. James R. 
Nichols for the night. After the lecture the guest and 
host had some conversation, in the course of which it 
appeared that a certain stove-dealer of Haverhill was an 
old schoolmate of the lecturer. It was agreed in the 
morning that they should visit the stove store, and the 
school-fellows should be made known to each other. 
This was done, and on introduction the poet asked the 
stove-man if he had attended such a school when he 
wasa boy. He had. Did he remember a boy in the 
same class named Oliver Wendell Holmes? He did not. 
Had he ever heard the name since? He had not. Here 
the PteEvIEN is said to have ended.—Boston Common- 
wealth, 


Rest, Not Inactivity, Bur Crancgr.—Sunday is not 
80 long a day as it once was to many people. Much of 
its old-time irksomeness for the young has disappeared. 
Shorter and more varied services in church, the estab- 
lishment of Sunday-schools, and a less rigorous observ- 
ance of the day at home than prevailed in Puritan times 
have helped to make Sunday more like the sweet, genial 
day that it ought to be. Sunday should be, first of all, a 
Sabbath, a day of rest. No innovation that interferes 
with this important use of the day should be accepted. 
But rest, as has so often been pointed out, is a relative 
term. Kest means not absolute inactivity, but transi- 
tion, change of scene, thought, and occupation. And 
Sunday rest cannot better be subserved than by making 
adequate provision for moral and spiritual culture on 
that day. The change of scene from the workshop or 
the counting-room to the church, the sacred influences 
of prayer and praise, the concentration of the mind 
upon high themes awakened by the preaching of the 
word, ought to bring true rest and peace toa son] that 
is at all in harmony with itself—The Christian Register. 


“ That moment that his face I see, 
I know the man that must hear me.” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge talked to everybody who 
would listen to him. He talked to everybody alike. If 
he got hold of the button of a grocer, he would talk to 
the man of candles and molasses as if he was a philoso- 
pher. “ That’s a fine opera, Mr. Coleridge,” said a young 
lady tohim. “Yes, ma’m,” replied the talker; “and I 
remember Kant sumewhere makes a similar remark, for 


as we know, the idea of philosophic infinity,”—snd on 
sailed the philosopher into the fog-bank of metaphysics, 
his bewildered listener trying in vain to escape. Charles 
Lamb tells an amusing story, which doubtless he intend- 
ed for a pleasant caricature of Coleridge’s absorption in 
his own talk. While Lamb was going to his desk at the 
India House, one morning, Coleridge met him. Grag 
ing one of Lamb’s coat buttons, he led him intoa side 
alley, and began a monologue. Lamb waited until the 
philosopher had closed his eyes, and fairly launched him- 
self into the stream of his talk. Then, cutting off the 
button, went to his work. On his return in the after- 
noon he found Coleridge standing in the same place, 
holding the button, and talking in his low, musical voice 
as if he had a listener.— Youth’s Companion. 


The earnest men are so few in the world that their 
very earnestness becomes at once the badge of their no- 
bility ; and as men in a crowd instinctively make room 
for one who seems eager to force his way through it, so 
mankind every where open their ranks to one who rushes 
zealously toward some object lying beyond them.—Presi- 
dent Durght. 


The mind of an infant cannot be compared to a blank 
sheet, but rather to a sheet already written over here 
and there with invisible ink, which tends to show itself 
as the chemistry of experience supplies the requisite 
conditions.— Fiske. 


Wnnouncements. 


WHAT UNTARIANS BELIEVE. 


The Statement of Belief, prepared by Rev. J. L. Dou- 
thit, is now ready in tract form for distribution by the 
author. Parties desiring copies of the same are reques- 
ted to apply for the same at this office, or of the Publisher, 


at Shelbyville, Ill. Single copies, 5 cents; $2.50 per hun- 


dred. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Flower Sunday Service, by J. Vila Blake, contain- 
ing Responsive Readings, Anthems, Carols, Christening 
Services, etc., etc. 8 pp. Single copies, 5 cents; $2.50 per 
hundred. Now ready. Address Western Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, 40 Madison 8t.. Chicago, Ill. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. Jas. Vanderwarker, $1.50; Judge J. M. Berry, 
$1.50; Miss J. McCaine, $1.50; Miss A. L. Perkins, $1.50; 
0. P. Whitcomb, $1.50; Miss S. A. Mayo, $1.50; J. S. 
Sewall, $1.50; St. Paul Library, $1.50; Mrs. C. H. Clark, 
$1.50; M. M. Oates, $1.50; C. B. Hobson, $1.50 ; Mrs. A. 
B. Blackwell, $1.50; G. Klarner, .20; O. B. Franken- 
berger, $1.50; Helen C. Shepard, $1.50; Oliver Charles, 
$1.50; Rev. Hamilton Vance, $1.50: Mrs. H. W. Hall, 
$150; Miss M. H. Brooks, $1.50; Robert Mason, $1.50; 
Mrs. L. Tilton, $6.00; S. I. Puskett, $1.50; Emma Curtis, 
$1.50; Mra. J. M. Dakin, $1.50; Geo. Thayer, $2.00; 
Sam’l. D. Putnam, $5.00; Miss Mary Adair, $1.50; C. 
Covell, $7.80. 


“LITTLE UNITY ” RECEIPTS. 


A. T. Dewey, $2.00; J. K. P. Porter, 50; Mrs. A. B. 
Blackwell, .35; Mrs. J. McCaire, 35; Mrs. A. L. Per- 
kins, 35; Mrs. 8. A. Mayo, .35; J. S. Sewall, .35; Public 
Library, St. Paul, .35; Mrs. C. H. Clark, 35; S. 8. Hunt- 
ing, .50; Mre. E, K. Haskell, 50; Oliver Charles, 2395 
tev. H. Vance, .35; Mrs. H. W. Hall, 35; Mrs. M. H. 
Brooks, .35; Annie P. Wise, .35; M. L. ‘Tompkins, .50. 
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Stor . L. Rosgrts, Assistant Editor. 
cuiitorial |W. C. Gaxnerr, | H. M. Summons, 


QMdvertisements. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY, 


40 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


J.C. Learnep, | F. L. Hosmer, 
C. W. Wenpre. | J.T. SoNDERLAND. 


TERMS: 
One Copy, Per YOAT sersesssersrserersseressseecrerseresesesseses 
Single Copies ..........+. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY 
BY TER 


COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
40 Madison Street, Curcago, IL.. 


UNITY PUBLICATIONS. 


Unity Hymns and Ohorals. For the Congregation and th 
Poms. Eales hk Cc. tae gt J. aie Blake. and F.L. Hoatier, 
a T-cove: oards, Cc , UU, 

In cloth, B cents. er dozen, $5.00. ene Bee Agee Ser 


Scriptures Old and New. Arranged by subjects, for Pulpi 
ings, etc. Selected by F. L. Hosmer end a M. Simmons. tn 
paper, interleaved for additions, 35 cents. In boards, 50 cents. 


SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity SERVICES AND Songs, for Sunday Schools, containing thirteen 
services and forty-two songs. ByJ. Vila Blake. Single copies, 30 cts.; 
napenunee leas than one hundred, $2.50 per doz.; per hundred, 


Unrry Sorter Seevices for Sunday Schools, intended especially 
for infant classes; containing four services with music. By Mrs. A. 
L Parker. Single copies, 15 cta.; per dozen, $1.00. 


Sunny Sip. A collection of Sunday School songs. repared by C. 
W. Wendte and H.8. Perkins, by request of the W. U. 8. 8. Society. 
Single copies, 85 cts; per hundred, $30.00. 


Tur Way oF Lire. A Service-book, by F. L. Hosmer. Prepared by 
request of the W. U.S. 8. Society. Single copies, paper, 40 cts.; cloth, 
50 cts.; discount, one-third per cent. to schools. 


UNITY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


First Series: Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate Gannet 


Wells. 

Second Series: Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth L. Head. 

Third Series : School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

Fourth Series: A Chosen Nation ; or, the Growth of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. By W. C. Gannett. 

Fifth Seriea: Channing and the Unitarian Movement in America. 
By WC. Gannett. 

‘Sixth Series: Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in Amer- 
ica. By R. A. Griffin. 

‘Seventh Series: Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Li. Jones. 

Eighth Seriea: Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. 
Fe cas Series: The Story of the English New Testament. By N. P. 

ilman. 

Tenth Series: Talks about the Bible. By Newton M. Mann. 

Execenth Series : The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation Unceas- 
ing. By H M. Simmons. 

hh Series: Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza B. Sunderland. 

In course of publication in Lrrre UNITY. 

Each of above, single flies 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, except Seventh 
Series, single copies, 10 per dozen, $1.00. 


UNITY INFANT-CLASS CARDS. 


Series A. “Sayings of Jesus.” 10.cards, jlluminated, 15 cts. 

Series B. ‘“ Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 cts. 

Series C. ‘“Corner-Stones of Character.” 12 tinted cards, with 
photo, 20 cts. 

Series D. “ Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 20 cts. 

Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, illuminated, 20 cts. 

Sertes C.D, E, correspond to Series I, IL, III. of UNITY LESSONS; to 
be used together on *' Uniform Lesson” plan. 


Library Cards, per hundred, $1.00. 


Responsive Services. Arranged by T. B. : 
per dozen, $3.00. ged by Forbush. 85 cents. ; 


Unity Leaflets : 


Number I. The Unitarian Movement in America, and Ch * 
Relation to it. By W. C. Gannett. peng cosnaies 


Number Il. Unity Clubs, or Mutual Improvement Societi 
Town and Church. By Mary E. Beals, ae et 


Number III. Civil Service Reform. By C. G. Howland. 
Single copies of each of the above, 5 cents.; per dozen, 2 cents. 
ae dl Y. Outlines for a study of LONGFELLow’s and LowRkLL’s 
Single copies, 10 cents ; 12 copies, $1.00. 


Vols. I.and II. of Pamphlet Mission. Bound. 50 cents each 


Unity, Vols. III. and IV., V. and VI., and VII. and VIII.: 
_ two volumes in each book, at $2.00 per volume. The last volume 


4&@y-All orders for sample copies of UNrTy publications MUST be 
accompanied with the price per copy. 


All larger orders must be paid within thirty days. Address, 
UNITY, 40 Madison Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Dr. J. W. WASSALL, 


DENTIST 


103 State Street, 
ROOM S32. 
Take Elevator. CHICAGO, TLS 


RULES TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT. 
Designed for home walls,5 cents; per doz., 30 cents. 


Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower and Fruit 
Festival Service. SaMpLE Corliss, 3 crs. 


Flower Service and a Form of Christening. By J. Vita 
BuaKe. Eight pages of Music and Responses. Five 
Cents Eacn; 40 CENTS PER Dozen ; 
$2.50 PER HUNDRED. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Open September 14. For Circulars apply to 
Rev. J.C. PARSONS, PRINCIPAL. 


Sent on trial 3 month: 
Cae ee Reo ras sii tiy A 
dress THE NEW RELIGION, Norway, Me. ar 


g@-All orders for sample copies of SUNDAY SCHOOL SocreTy pub- 
lications MUST be accompanied with the price per copy. 
‘All larger orders must be paid within thirty days. 
Address, WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
40 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 
Walnut or Ebonized (Gold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Price, delivered on board cars ; 

here, with Stool, Book, Music (a@ 

complete musical outjit) ONLY WMS Ne 
The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes notlee, (now # 

over 50 a day, demand inc Working nights by Edison’s Electric 


fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances ma made by Bank ' 
Post Office Moncy Grder, Registered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. L 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded | 
if the Becthoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire per | 
kindly return itat my expense and I will promptly refund you the $90. with } 
terest. Nothing enn be iulrer. My object in placing this organ at ,istohave = 
it introduced into every home in this country. Every one sold is sure tosellanother, ~ 
Often 60 sales can be traced from the first one introduced. All that is askedof 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fair trial, kindly bring friends to seeit - | - 
Gelling ] 


and hear its musical effects, having no agents, no warerooms in large cities 
direct only), I rely solely on the merits of the Beethoven to speak for itself 
kind words from sutisticd purchasers, which I am proud to sayaremany, 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 

Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inch Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the cut 
he most magnificent ever made, view is of a walnut case, highly 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebo 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, new vi 

fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When ordering 
definitely which ¢ is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as b 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary mu 
used by other builders—was put in them. Read the followin; 

Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more than libe 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Beautiful 
for anything like the money naked, 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Reeds, 
It contains 5 Octaves, 10 fuil scts of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as 
ual Sub-RBasa, 16 t tone; (2 Diapaces, 6 feet_tone; (8) 

8 feet Lone; (4) Cello, & feet tones; (S) French Horn, 8 fect tones ( 
aphone, 8 feet tones; (7) Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone; (8) Viola Do 
tones (0) Vio fect tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone 3 also, Co 
monigue, Harp Aoline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante 
grand accessory effects, 


27 STOPS! (fo emcmci Uke 


There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies, If used 

every stop in the Beethoven ix of practical use. Don't be deceived 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect com! 

this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combi 

full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, : 
Stop Action (applied to my RKeedboard) which is fully covered by patents, a 
be used by no other manufacturer. 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 

(1) Cello, (2) odia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, 
hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (§) Diapason, (®) Viola Dolee, (10) G [ e 
‘rench Hor 12) Harp ASoline, 3) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) J 
Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Go 
Harmonique, (22) 0: ral Forte, (23)Grand O} Knee Stop, 4) Kig ff 
Ti (25) Automatic Valve Stop, tight Duplex Damper, aLett lex r > 


\ Fa 
a 


On ptember 19th, 1881, my Factory was 


by fire, nothing but ashes remaining: 
was one of the largest factories of the kindin the would. 


| L Three days afterwards, with my own hands T 

R E = B the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid 'y 

capital, perfect nowledge of what was wanted, and kind words of cheer ’ 

thousands, | wasenabled in 120 days to put on steam and start more maki 

a larger and better equipped Factory than ever on the same und, 

stablishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a large 

ber of better instruments daily cian ever before. This achievement 
asacd in the history of enterpri¢e. 

sf Tam now re ng orders for the BEETHOVEN (price at the rate 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use q 


a Se 4 EDISON’S ELECTRIC LIGHTS, 
y A Pi Fact in th ld that it, Iean fil 
WALNUT 0B EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DESIRED. Bo Oe ae ane Tictra now with & Mo horse power agian, aan 
Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 2% inches. 00 wood-working machines in their construction, —— 


y the of the v latest approved wood-working machin , (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a 
R E M E M B E R q Bercy oe nclence of the eants todo work we land e : al, and the eacitl om ve private switches ahd 
ri feos, | w enabled to build better instruments for less money in ever before, and my patrons hay: a 
Hic het ieee cs So OE De ecnehoe the staternenta nade in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, sev for themselves, My manu 
to visitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses if you purchase. Come anyway. You are welcome, A free coach with polite attendan’ 
ciltvains. If you can not call, write for catalogue, or, better still, order a BEETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from ehis peice, by correspondence, and 
you will bo delighted with the instrument. do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to t advertisement, you be 


it - 
them a real service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. -~ 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. — 


WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHURCH FKURNITURE, ~ 


WOOD MANTELS & TILES. 
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: ACKINNON PEN, orFLUID-PENCIL 


' 
! 
Me - ‘ “ : Ser ee Sac EI 
O. MACK nN T : : 
MARL21°76 FEI 3 SUED = 
Lt (ay~ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The REIG 
is the iaeet improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The eat vale 
Pen. made. Send for cireular. MACKINNON PEN CO., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 98 Madison St., Chicago, ir 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 


| The Meadville Theological School 


: Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
‘ 2 of the institution is to prepare young men for 
j the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
H room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
{ are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 

! Rev. A. A. LiverMorg, President; 
Meadville, Penn. 


please send their 0! 


<* oe 
- 
io A o- —| Madisod =I 
nadie) // Bie Weer ong | 
eux ¢ 
2 t A 
OMA BEERS, ¢ d A eFax 
mee VE Tapid CHICAY 


[iinet | “eo pomrcago a -NORTH-wesTene 

The Chicago & North-Western R’y 

Is mete rate apes atte, D! BEST 

LEADING RAILWAY 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 

Northern IUinois, Towa, Dakota, Wyoming, 

Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 

Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 

DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, andau 
Points in the Territories and the West. Also 
for Milwaukee,Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R' ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Close connection made at Junction Points. 

It is the ONLY LINE runnin 


is 
IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if ney do not 
| read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 


The and 


PRINCIPAL +LINE 


SHORTEST, 
BEST 


QUICKEST 


And ail line to St. Joseph, 


r for Albert 
d St. Paul. 
Nationally reputed as 

being the Great 


I= ThroughCar 


Line 


Universal- 
ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


Try it, 
and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 
comfort, 


about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, 


1. : | Ifyou wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
sing OTTER ocx vonooet EMSEMARLOMELE | wl bay Yau uctem by le roe, Aa AND WELL 
Seopa Chicago, Me Al Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 
J.D. LAYNG, W. P. STENNETT. 
Gen. Bup’t Chieage. Ge "  *, Chbenge: | 


: 
2 


ed 


—or— 
BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 


MBS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS. 


has been received by the CoLEGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies 
ers, at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


a= 


Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most dir ickest, and safest line 

nr z > great Mc s, CHICAGO, and the 
Ea . NoRtH-EASstTE SovTngern and SouTH- 
EASTERN LINE which te inate there, with KANSA3. 
City, LEAVENWORTH, / HISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and Omala, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
radiate 

EVERY LINE OF ROAD 

that penctrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


int 


thlated or 
carried tn roomy, 


NSFEI 
if No huddling i 


ean cars, as 


every passenger is 

ean and ventilated coa hes, upon Fast Express 
Trains 

Day Cans of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 

PALACE SLEEPING Cars, and our own world-famous 


Dintna@ Cars, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed exccllence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, With ample time for healthful groyment. 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River points; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other roads. 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every place 
of importance in “Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, oO no, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 

exico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as an 
other line, and rates of fare always as low aa competi- 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 


tackle of sportsmen free. 
rates Vders at all principal ticket offices 
Canada. 


E. ST. JOHN, 


Gen. Tkt. and Pase'r Agty 
Chicago. 


Tickets, maps and fo! 
in the United States and 


R. R. CABLE, 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chiengo. 
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NEW BOOKS! 


The following are some of the New Books received and for sale by 


The Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison Street, Chicago. 


A liberal discount from these prices will be made. Orders sent by mail will receive prompt 


and careful attention. 


THE FRERES. 
By Mrs. Alexander. Published by 
Henry Holt & Co. - - 

SPINOZA. ANovel. Insameseries. By 
Auerbach. - - - 

PRUDENCE. A Story of Aésthetic Lon- 


$1.00} Hamerling. 


FICTION. 
In Leisure Hour Series. |DOROTHEA. 


Just issued. By same 


publishers. - - - $1.00 


$1.00 |ASPASIA. A Romance of Art and Love 


in ancient Hellas. In 2 vols. By Robert 
Translated by Mary J. 
Safford. - - - - $1.75 


don. By Lucy C. Lillie. Illustrated. $ .go IHER PICTURE. No Name Series. $1.00 


BURGOMASTER’S WIFE. 
Ebers. - 5 $ -75 

A QUESTION. The Idyl of a Picture, 
by his friend Alma Tadema, related by 
Geo. Ebers. - 

A TALLAHASSEE GI 
able story of life in the picturesque old 


Capital of Florida, among the semi-feudal |TOM BROWN. New edition. 


aristocracy of that region. Publishers, J. 
R. Osgood & Co. - 


ee $ -75 
RL, Aremark-OUITRE MER. 


By Geo. |AN ECHO OF PASSION. Published 


by Lothrop & Co. - - $1.25 
HYPERION. Longfellow. New edition. 
Cloth, $ .40. Paper, $ .15. 


Longfellow. New 
edition. Cloth, ¢ .40. Paper, $ .15 
Illus- 
trated. Paper, $ .10. © 
$1.00 |WESTWARD HO. Kingsley. $1.00 


SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 


CAPITAL AND POPULATION. 
study of the economic effects, of their 
relations to each other. By Frederick B. 
Hawley. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co. - - - $1.50 

ILLUSIONS. A Psychological Study. 
By James Sully. - - - $1.50 


A |THE FORMATION OF THE VEGE- 


TABLE MOULD THROUGH THE 
ACTION OF WORMS. With obser- 
vations on their habits. By Charles 
Darwin, author of Origin of Species. 
With illustrations. - - $1.50 


MYTH AND SCIENCE. An Essay by |THE BRAIN AND ITS FUNCTIONS. 


Tito Vignoli. - - $1.50 


By J. Luys. - - - $1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RUSKIN. New edition. 


Wiley. 9 vols. - - $9.00 
LIFE OF CARLYLE. Froude. $4.00 
VOYAGE OF THE VEGA. $6.00 


STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. $3.00 
ATLANTIS. The Antediluvian World. 


Published by [CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


1. THE OUTBREAK OE REBELLION. By John G. 
Nicolay, Esq. 2. From Fort HENRY To CorInTH. 
By Gen. M. F. Force. 3. THE PENINSULA. By 
Gen. Alexander S. Webb. 4. THE ARMY UNDER 
Pore. By John C. Ropes, Esq. 5. THE ANTIE- 
TAM AND FREDERICKSBURGH. By Gen. Francis 
Winthrop Palfrey. 6. CHANCELLORSVILLE AND 


By Ignatius Donnelly. Illustrated. Gettyspurc. By Gen. Abner Doubleday. Each 
Harper Bros. 7 - 2,00 | 1 vol., r2mo, with maps. - - $1.00 
7 aa Se eed Ba hace Nie Alen, “het . ect 
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NOTES. 


The absence of the editor from the editorial 
sanctum of Unity for the next three months will, 
we hope, be made manifest to our readers by the 
increased interest and variety in its columns. As 
we write this note we are en route to the land of 
rest and renewal. Thanks and good-by to all. 


A wise friend of Uniry, commenting upon an 
unfortunate shooting affair, draws the following 
eminently sensible moral: “ Don’t carry a revolver 
until you are cool enough never to use it.” 


A pillar of Unity, in a private letter, sends words 
too valuable for such limited use. He says: 


“The new church will stand on impregnable foundation, which 
no honest sane man will dare to question. The time will come 
when the side issues which have so long dominated in the church, 
and wasted the powers of even the most religious and well-meaning 
of her children, will be left behind, or at least be regarded as but 
side issues, about which men may cordially differ.” 


Rev. Heber Newton’s remarkable sermon on 
“Unitarianism” is published in pamphlet form by 
the American Unitarian Association; and we un- 
derstand that an extra effort is to be made to se- 
cure its wide circulation. We commend it to our 
readers, not only for its clear statement of facts, 
but also for the remarkable breadth and fairness of 
spirit. 


Rev. Brooke Herford, in a recent letter to the 
Unitarian Herald, writes appreciatively of Mr. Sav- 
age’s “ Belief in God,” as follows: 


I can only say that, outside the writings of Dr. Martineau, I have 
seen no work that so successfully grapples with the agnosticism of 
the day. One of those sermons, ‘ Does God Exist?” seems to me 
the most cogent statement of the theistic argument that I have ever 
met with, and the others on the “ Personality of God,” “ Prayer,” 
“Worship,” etc., are almost as striking. When I came across the 
book, recently, it held me till 1 had finished it, and that so helpfully 
that I felt itupon me to try and make it more widely known. 


It is a significant index of intellectual growth 
and religious progress that the preachers and de- 
nominational papers who, a very few years ago, were 
unanimous in their denunciation of Darwin and 
his theories, as being irreligious and demoralizing, 
now write “In Respectful Reverence for his Name 
and his work” over his grave. A recent number 
of the Northwestern Christian Advocate, referring to 
the caricatures drawn by some reverend opposers 
of Darwinism, says: “No ill-advised attack upon 
a doctrinal or philosophic error accomplishes good 
when the very attack betrays ignorance of the 
subject matter.” 


‘ 


Our Swedenborgian exchange, The New Church 
Life, seems sadly pessimistic and despondent con- 
cerning its own views. It says: 


“The ‘orthodox sects’ are breaking up and disintegrating. No 
one denies this. But which way are they facing, toward the New 
Church or toward Infidelity? Are they coming into acknowledgment 
of the Lord and the Word? Is not the tendency the other way? 
The Christian World is drifting into Unitarianism, Infidelity and 
Agnosticism. They are denying the Lord and casting aside His Word. 
There is no use in deceiving ourselves, in shutting our eyes on facts.” 


Certainly not, neighbor! Facts are sacred things. 
But it is proper to call in question the gloomy 
theories that are based on facts. Ifthe facts show 
a tendency toward intellectual modesty in the pres- 
ence of the great life and world mysteries, and a 
growing respect for the Lord in the soul and the 
Word of God in the reason of man, we may well 
look upon them with open-eyed cheer and hope- 
fulness. 

“O that some power the gift wa’d gi’e us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

The following note is interesting, as showing the 
impressions of the recent Western Conference at 
Cleveland upon a visitor who dropped in, unknow- 
ing and unknown. It was written by an orthodox 
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minister, “in good and regular standing,” to a lady 
in Cincinnati, at whose suggestion the invitation 
to the Conference had been sent to him. It was 
not intended for publication ; but amidst frequent 
suspicion from without, and not unfrequent re- 
proaches from within, for the want of religious 
earnestness and warmth, it is pleasing to know the 
impressions carried away by one looker-on. It 
might be added, to show the entire compatibility 
of what is called “radical” thought with the de- 
vout and religious spirit, that the men mentioned 
by the writer as specially impressing him with 
their'reverent and earnest spirit are, for the most 
part, classed among the more “radical” ministers, 
some of whom would not claim, though they 
would not disclaim, the name under which he 
sympathetically includes them. 
OHIO, May 10, 1882, 


DEAR FRIEND: Just one week ago I received Bro. Hosmer's in- 
vitation to be present at the Cleveland Conference. It had been 


mailed in good time, but had either gone astray or loitered by the . 


way, so that after receiving it I could not hope to go and return by 
Sunday. Such a thing as remaining over the Sunday was out of the 
question. * * * I did the next best thing possible,—went up on 
Monday. You will be surprised, however, that I made myself known 
tono one, * * * because I wished to listen and form my opinions 
while no one suspected my presence. I returned late last evening. 

I looked and listened to the various proceedings with great inter- 
est, and still greater profit, I trust. On Monday afternoon a most in- 
teresting discussion was had upon majority and minority reports of 
a committee appointed to draft articles of incorporation for the 
Conference. The rock upon which they first split seemed to be the 
definition of the purpose for which said Conference was to be in- 
corporated. But let me sum up my impressions. Your ministry are 
talented men. This I had always believed, and went expecting to 
find. The intellectual are largely predominant. But while I found 
them in this respect all that I had imagined them to be. I was 
agreeably surprised to find them far more reverential and earnest in 
their religious bearing than I had expected. I have never met be- 
fore a group of ministers in any denomination who have seemed to 
be more devoted Christians. There was no affectation, no talk for 
the sake of effect,—and there unquestionably was the spirit and 
charity of Christ. I assure you I came away encouraged, and re- 
solved to be more earnest and faithful in my own work. 

Among others, I was favorably impressed with the following 
brethren in the order I namethem. * * * * It must not be in- 
ferred, however, that I found room for prejudice in any case. Your 
ministry are Christians. The spirituality of the brethren—and only 
this—was a genuine surprise to me; and my preferences are based 
solely on what I thought I saw of Christ-like life and character in 
the various members of the Conference. 

My visit was a most pleasant and profitable one indeed, and it has 
taught me that your ministry are not merely—as I once thought— 
perfect moralists, but fervent, charitable Christians. God speed 


such a church with such a ministry! 
Your friend, 


A MISSIONARY STORY. 


One of the most unique, and at the same time 
interesting, missionary ventures that has been tried 


in the interest of ideas dear to Unrry readers, is | 


that of the ladies in connection with the Unitarian 
Church at Cincinnati. The story was told vividly 


and at length in the Register of a few weeks ago by | 


the President of the society, 


| 4; Pennsylvania, 


Mrs. Fayette Smith. 
It was also reported at the meeting of the Woman’s 
Conference at Cleveland. We have space but for a 
mere outline, which we give for the benefit of those 
readers who have not had access to the fuller re- 
port. 

A year ago last March the society was organized, 
and began its missionary operations by inserting 
in the Sunday papers of the city the following 
among the religious notices: 

Any person desiring to read Unitarian papers, tracts, etc., will be 


supplied gratuitously on addressing Miss Sarah Ellis, 116 John 
street. 


From this sprung up a tract and book-distrib- 
uting agency, which enabled the Secretary, Miss 
Ellis, to report the following remarkably interest- 
ing figures: 


Letters received... 
Postals received 


96 
83 
— 179 
51 
202 
— 28 
Tracts mailed 868 
Registers mailed. . 448 
UNIT YB. ccaccacess 87: 


LitrLe UNITYys.. 
ike catalogues, ete 


‘ota 
Tracts distributed at church............ 
Rees and Unirys distributed at church.. 


Total tracts, papers, etc., distributed... 


Register subscribers obtained since Jan. 1, 1881. 
UNITY 

LittLe Unity “ bod “ n 
Books sold since March 1, 1881.........216 sesesseee 


The larger part of these books are sold in our church, yet many are 
ordered by correspondents also. 

Our advertisement has called out 124 applications from sixteen 
States, as follows: Ohio, 85; Indiuna, 7; Kentucky, 15; Tennessee, 
2; and leach from New York, Virginia, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois 
and Kansas. 

On our list we now have five ministers, three doctors, one applicant 
from a Wesleyan college, one from a Presbyterian ladies’ seminary, 
three from the Dayton Soldiers’ Home, one from a teacher in a Bap- 
tist Sunday School, one from the Superintendent of a Union Sunday 
School in Kentucky, and one from the city workhouse! 


The full significance of this work can be appre- 
ciated only when the correspondence is read in 
full. Much of it was published in Mrs. Smith’s 
letter, but much remains unprinted, and the most 
interesting part is, and always will remain, unwrit- 
ten. Teachers, preachers, farmers, s scholars, and 
the simple unlettered are found among the corre- 
spondents. One of the most touching parts of the 
story is that which tells of an Ohio youth, just 
budding into manhood, with the missionary fire 
kindled in. his heart, carrying it away out to 
Leadville, where it suddenly went out, but not till 
the light of this life went out. The last word from 
him was in the hand of a hotel clerk, who wrote 
to say that this young apostle was sick but would 
be better soon, then he would write. The relief 


. 
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came in the way that prohibits further correspon- 
dence; but his spirit is still active in the mis- 
sionary work. The story, as published in the Reg- 


izter, has aroused others, and we hear of our East-| gj. 


ern Sunday School teachers begging to be taught 
how to do it. And there is a prospect that they 
will begin a similar work in Leadville itself. One 
is moved to say, with Father Taylor, “If there are 
any other prosperous up-town sinners moved to re- 
pent of their sins, there will now be an opportunity 
offered them.” 

There is not a ladies’ society within the limits of 
the Western Conference that cannot do something 
like this if they did but undertake it with hope 
and zeal. Send to Miss Sallie Ellis, 116 John 
street, Cincinnati, or to Mrs. Fayette Smith (Avon- 
dale), Cincinnati, for further particulars and sug- 
gestions, and then “Go THOU AND DO LIKEWISE.” 


Gonfribufed Wetficles. 


FERNS. 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Methinks beneath thy dainty nodding fronds 
The fairies lurk, loving thee for thy grace 
And cool dusk shadows, sleeping on the moss 
That thou dost wear in thy dim silent place. 


The fairy-elves do make their summer robes 

So like thy matchless grace and airy green, 

That, dancing thro’ the long sweet languid hours, 
They are so like thee, mortal hath not seen 


The laughing eyes, and diamond-studded hair, 
And dimpled lips that peep above thy urns 
Of magic seedlings, nor heard ringing out 
The elfin-laughter from yon clump of ferns ; 
But, passing on in gay or pensive mood, 

Have noted naught unusual they might cull; 
And all the elfin-court laughs loud and long 
Because the mortals are so blind and dull. 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 


BY REPRESENTATIVE WORKMEN OF TO-DAY. 


xX. 
THE TEACHER’S CONSCIENCE. 


PRES. CHAS. W. ELIOT, HARVARD COLLEGE. 


In most respects the teacher’s conscience should closely 
resemble the conscience of other intelligent and well- 
trained members of the community. Thus it hardly 
needs to be said that teachers, like other people, ought 
to be just, temperate, neat, patient, gentle and punctual. 
These are duties of universal obligation which are no 
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more and no less binding upon teachers as individuals 
than upon other men; but in view of the publicity and 
scope of the teacher’s function the community has un- 
doubtedly a greater interest in the practice of these or- 
inary virtues on the part of its teachers than on the 
part of most of its members. The character and conduct 
of most people influence, outside of their own families, 
only a small number of adult associates; but the teacher 
serves as an example and guide for large numbers of ob- 
servant, susceptible and imitative youth. The conscience 
of the teacher sets a standard of conscience for his pu- 
pils; his daily conduct supplies their most impressive 
lesson, and it is his highest function to develop and train 
their sense of duty. The teacher who, as the result of 
all his intercourse with his pupils, has strengthened in 
their hearts the authority of the “I ought” and “I 
ought not” has rendered them the best service which 
one human being can render to another. 
To many conscientious teachers it is-a formidable 
thought that their ultimate influence may depend upon 
qualities in themselves of which they are unconscious, 
or which at least they have never designedly either cul- 
tivated or repressed. Almost every grown-up person 
who reflects upon the effect which each of his several 
teachers had upon him, is surprised to find that some 
subtile or rarely manifested quality, some occasional act 
perhaps inconsistent with the general character, some 
habit seemingly of small moment, made much deeper 
impression upon him than the obvious qualities, regular 
modes of action, and apparently important habits of the 
teacher. A man of many accomplishments, of dignified 
presence and refined character, is the head of a large 
school for a generation; and in the end it appears that 
the most vivid impressions which his old pupils retain 
of him are that ie was very clean and always tidily 
dressed, and that his speech was singularly clear and 
accurate. Another man, slovenly, quick-tempered, rough 
in speech and almost brutal in manners, is chiefly re- 
membered for the manliness with which he occasionally 
confessed his errors and retracted his wrongful accusa- 
tions. A college professor teaches, prays and exhorts 
with signal power, before a rapidly flowing stream of 
young men, and thirty years afterwards a sudden gloom 
falls upon a cheerful company of his former pupils, 
themselves grown gray, as they recall how he used to 
tell his classes on what passages of the text-book they 
would be taken up at the annual examination before the 
unsuspecting visitors. A young man of moderate parts 
and feeble health struggles through a few years of ser- 
vice in a great school before he dies. He was but a 
poor teacher ; yet hundreds of men will never forget the 
unaffected reverence with which he repeated every 
morning the Lord’s prayer. Perhaps this picture which 
he left upon his pupils’ minds has been as useful to 
them as the arithmetic and grammar, which he failed to 
teach them, would have been. The practical lesson to 
be drawn from such facts as these is that a teacher needs 
an active imagination, and a conscience watchful and 
uick—an imagination which enables him to see himself 
through young eyes, and a conscience which is sensitive 
at all times, and which takes cognizance of things inci- 
dental and seemingly trivial, as well as of things great 
and frequently recurring. 
Within the proper limits of this paper room may per- 
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haps be found to discuss, very briefly, four points of a| of this virtue in their instructors and governors; indeed, 
teacher’s duty which are not always much emphasized,— | like all inexperienced persons, they are prone to attrib- 
namely, his duty to cultivate in his pupils—1. The spirit | ute deceitful conduct to honest people. 
of inquiry; 2. Exactness or truthfulness; 3. The his-| 3. Again, it is the duty of the teacher to cultivate in 
torical sense; 4. The sense of honor. his pupils from a very early age the sense that they are 
1. It is the too common habit of elders to repress, or | bound by indissoluble ties to past and to future genera- 
try to repress, in children and young people, the spirit| tions; that they cannot live to themselves alone; that 
of inquiry which is natural to them, and to make them | they belong not only to a family but to a town, a State 
accept an answer, explanation or decision based on au-| and a Nation; and that they share in all the worth and 
thority, instead of encouraging them to reach their own | wealth, and in all the barbarism and misery of their 
conclusion through adequate investigation. Linguistic|race. Biographies, family histories, local monuments, 
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studies foster, in both teachers and pupils, the inclina- 
tion to rely on usage ; mathematical studies cultivate the 
taste for logical demonstration ; and scientific studies, of 
all the studies accessible to children, are best adapted to 
develop and train a just and genuine spirit of inquiry. 
Now, a daring spirit of investigation into the laws of na- 
ture, the customs and traditional opinions of society, the 
forms and processes of government, and the rules and 
results of trade, is characteristic of the times, and it is 
of the utmost importance that not only the few leaders 
of opinion, but the common people also, should under- 
stand what candid research is and implies. No adult, 

who thinks at all, can in these days help inhaling the 
’ pervading atmosphere of free inquiry, and every child 
should be early habituated to it. The teacher should 
seize every opportunity to make his pupils inquire, ob- 
serve and reason for themselves on every subject which 


grave-yards, town annals, public ceremonies and observ- 
ances, and the social and political organizations with 
which children come into contact, must be made the ve- 
hicles of these ideas of common interests, rights and du- 
ties. Children and young persons are naturally selfish, 
absorbed in the eager pursuit, from moment to moment, 
of what seems to them good at the instant, without 
thought of their relations to others. This supreme sel- 
fishness the cultivation of the historical sense tends to 
moderate and subdue. 

4. Finally, the conscientious teacher ought to use 
every endeavor to implant in the minds of his pupils a 
nice sense of honor. This sentiment, which makes part 
of every fine or noble character, is at bottom a just sense 
of what is right, true and generous ; but as applied to 
one’s own consciousness it is nearly equivalent to self- 
respect. Attributed in times past only to the privileged 


can be brought within the range of their intelligence. | few, it must become the possession of the many if free 
He should use every means to restrict the appeal to au-| institutions are to prove durable. That increased atten- 
thority, and to strengthen the habit of reasonable inquiry | tion to the cultivation of this sentiment is needed in 
and consequent determination for one’s self. Even | schools of all grades may be inferred from the deplorable 
when enforcing that unhesitating obedience which is| state of student opinion in colleges concerning such dis- 
often necessary to the well-being of a school, the repub-| honorable practices as presenting false excuses, signing 
lican teacher should remember that submission to a law | deceitful statements in order to secure trivial or sub- 
the grounds of which are understood and accepted makes | stantial advantages in violation of rules, answering falsely 


citizens, but that submission to an arbitrary command 
from fear of punishment makes slaves. 

2. Another very important habit which it is the duty 
of the teacher to inculcate is the habit of exactness or 
truthfulness of thought and speech. A great step has 
been made in this direction when a child has been taught 
that it is a hard thing to get at a fact, to prove a propo- 
sition, or to establish a truth. Very few adults have 
any idea how hard this process is in history, language, 
philosophy, zsthetics, natural science, or indeed any 


at roll-calls, and cheating at examinations. Young men 
who are guilty of these practices in the colleges of the 
Northern States do not, in general, lose caste with their 
fellows thereby ; and yet college students are the selected 
product of American schools. It is saidi—and it is to 
be hoped truly said,—that in Southern colleges a whole- ~ 
somer condition of public opinion prevails. The means 
of cultivating this sense of honor are chiefly these: In 
the first place, the conscientious teacher ought invariably 
to make a profound distinction between dishonorable of- 


department of knowledge. It is a natural tendency in‘ fenses and those violations of necessary rules which may 


children and all uninstructed persons to accept unattested 
facts and unproved conclusions which happen to fall in 
with their preconceived notions or prejudices. This 
tendency it is the duty of the teacher to combat at every 
turn, and with it the similar tendency to generalize 
hastily from a few instances. All practice in exact ob- 
servation and exact description cultivates truthfulness, 
and this practice it should be the care of the conscien- 
tious teacher to provide. It is all-important that the 
teacher set an example of truthfulness. If he pretend 
to a knowledge which he does not possess, if he hesitate 
to avow on occasion his ignorance or his need of farther 
study, if he be loose and slipshod in his own statements 
and descriptions, he must not expect to succeed in teach- 
ing the children who are exposed to his influence to be 
truthful. Perfect candor is an indispensable quality in 
ateacher. Children are very quick to detect any lack 


be inadmissible indeed, but are not inherently vicious. 
It confounds all moral distinctions in the minds of his 
pupils if a teacher rebuke and punish lack of application, 
pranks, or noise in the same manner as lying and cheat- 
ing. Secondly, the teacher should invariably express 
the utmost reprobation of dishonorable conduct. Third- 
ly, he should hold up for the admiration of his pupils 
the words and actions of men and women who have con- 
spicuously exemplified the meaning and worth of honor. 


THE CHANNING CLUB. 


The last meeting of the Channing Club until antumn 
was held at the Union League Club-rooms last evening, 
dinner being served at a quarter of 7 o’clock. Around 
the table, which was arranged in the form of a horre- 
shoe and embellished with smilax and large baskets of 
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flowers at intervals, were seated the guests and mem- 


Ts. 

The dinner, which was gotten up by Mr. John B. Seg- 
hers, Jr., manager of the Union League Club, was, of 
course, @ success. 

After the last course was a thing of the past, Mr. B. P. 
Moulton, the Chairman, arose and made a few remarks 
about the club. “A little more than a year ago the Rev. 
Mr. Herford suggested that the Unitarians of the three 
churches of the city get together and have a social talk. 
They did so, and after two such meetings organized and 
called themselves the Channing Club, looking upon 
Channing as the typical Unitarian. Those who had read 
his books, and knew what he had done in the way of 
preaching and lecturing upon education, self-culture, and 
the interests of the laboring classes, and his work in 
anti-slavery times, would see that the name of the club 
was a good and an appropriate one. The sessions had 
been continued until this time, and had been very pleas- 
ant. Some question was usually discussed, but this time, 
as the Rev. J. Ll. Jones was on his way to Europe, and 
the Rev. Brooke Herford was about to leave for Boston, 
some resolutions would be introduced.” 


THE REV. JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Mr. Jennings then offered the following: 


» Resolved, That we heartily rejoice that our good friend and fellow- 
member, the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, is about to have a vacation 
and to visit the land of his birth. During many years 0! devoted 
and untiring service, alike in the ministry of some of our Western 
cburches and in the larger and more arduous field of the Missionary 
Becre {ip to the Western Unitarian Conference, Mr. Jones has 
won the admiration and love of all who have known him and 
worked with him. His fervent speech, his fearless, free and rever- 
ent thought, his manly simplicity, and his earnest enthusiasm have 
done much to strengthen and build up our Western Unitarian 
churches, and have made our simple Christian faith a new power, 
even in places where no organized church has been practicable. We 
rejoice that, after many years of unbroken service, he is now to have 
so pleasant a vacation We commend him to the brotherly regard 
and affection of our household of faith in England and Wales, and 
we wish for him a happy journey and a safe return. 


Complimentary remarks about Mr. Jones and his ex- 
cellent work for the Unitarian cause were made by 
Messrs. Mixer, Colegrove, Shippen, and Herford, after 
which the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Follansbee then read the following address to the 


REV. BROOKE HERFORD. 


Dear BrornHes: We, your associates of the Channing Club, desire, 
on the eve of your retirement from the active membership of this 
elub, which you assisted in establishing, and your departure from 
the city, in which you have successfully labored for nearly seven 
years, to put on record and to express to you our high estimation 
of the service you have rendered the cause of rational religion and 
of practical Christianity in Chicago. In your public utterances you 
have added to the concise and clear diction of a disciplined intel- 
lect the emphasis of a sincere spirit and the earnestness of a con- 
secrated heart. While your daily walk and conversation among 
us have been of such a character as to bring into our homes de- 
voutpess without cant, and into our business a higher integrity, 
through your word and work those inside of other church fellow- 
ships have found it more easy to believe in a Christianity without 
bonds, and those outside of all churches have been induced to be- 
lieve in the possibility of a religion without superstition. 

So heartily have you devoted yourself to the higher interests and 
larger problems of our city, State, and country, that you, who came 
among us 8 forcigner, are about to take your leave as a citizen. 
We welcomed you to Chicago as an Englishman; we heartily com- 
mend you to ton as an Anglo-American, and assure its citizens 
that they will find in you not only the solidity of England, but also 
something of the en and hopefulness of the West. 

Dear bruther, we shall miss you from our city, that so much 
needs yonr help to consecrate its business activity, and to dedicate 
to nobler uses the wing accumulations of its commercial and 
intellectual life. ye shall miss you from our Unitarian circles, 
which you have encouraged in the broader interests and larger 
duties of our faith; but we will not allow our regrets to-sadden 
your departure, or in any way mar the brightness of your fros- 


pects. 

We congratulate you upon the high prailene that awaits you, in 
being able to call the pulpit of Drs. Channing, and Gannett, and 
Jobn F. W. Ware your own. The Unitarians of America have no 
bigher honor at their disposal than that conferred pon you b 
your call to the Arlington Street Church in Boston. You go wit 
our heartfelt wishes for that health and strength that will insure 
you proteuged usefulness and happiness. Your name will now be 
enrof!ed as an honorary member of our club, and we assure you 
(bat po distance or separation will ever invalidate your member- 
ship, or lessen our esteem for and felljlowship with you. May 
Heaven's blessing accompany you. ‘ 


CHICAGO’S LOSS BOSTON’S GAIN. 


Mr. Moulton spoke of Mr. Herford’s faithfulness as a 
friend and a preacher, and expressed sorrow at his de- 
parture, which was Boston’s gain ; and on behalf of the 
club bade him good bye, invoking the choicest blessings 
of Divine Providence upon him. 

James L. High referred to what Mr. Herford had done 
during his pastorate of seven years, saying that no man 
in his profession, and perhaps no one outside of it, in the 
city of Chicago, had done more for the betterment of 
the city, to build up its better life, and thought, and pur- 
pose in the last seven years than he. His work would 
be remembered for years to come, and he left a gap 
which could not be wholly filled. 

Mr. Van Inwagen, Mr. Harding, the Rev. Mr. Cowl, 
Mr. Roche, Mr. Felix, Mr. Follansbee, Mr. Shorey, the 
Rev. Mr. Galvin and Mr. Gage referred to the universal 
regret at the departure of Mr. Herford, whose going was 
a loss to the whole city, and congratulated the Boston 
Unitarians upon having such an addition to their 
strength. Those of Chicago lost not only an eminent 
preacher and a successful worker, but a friend. All 
wished him Godspeed. ‘ 

Mr. Coonly was called on, and, as one outside of the 
Unitarian Church, bore testimony to Mr. Herford’s good 
work, which led men to look for a broader sunlight and 
a broader horizon of manhood. They sadly needed 
some one to take his place. Although he attended 


A CHURCH WHERE THE LIGHTS BURNED BLUE, 


he hoped Mr. Herford would come back some time, and, 
if he did, Mr. Coonly said he would break through the 
rule and go and hear him. 

Mr. Herford was called on, and modestly referred to 
his ministry, saying that he had tried to show in history 
and human life the deep roots of religion, and, if he had 
done anything, he knew it would stand. He would still 
be a part of this great New World and have some little 
part in the Great West. It would be one of the pleas- 
ures of his life to come back to Chicago when he could 
say or do anything that would be helpful to his dear 
old friends, whom he thanked for their good words. 

Brother Shippen then led in singing “Auld Larg 
Syne,” after which Mr. Herford pronounced the bene- 
diction, and the club adjourned until September.— Chi- 
cago Tribune, May 30th, 1882. 


AMBITION.—In this country, especially, perhaps we 
measure a man’s ability, or the strength of his alliance 
with divine power, by his capacity to impress great 
masses of people. It is a seriovs error; for that test, 
though good in some things, is crude. So we are taught 
to push ourselves with the crowd, when we ought to be 
devoting ourselves to making life better, truer, happier, 
inaemall circle. Our finest minds, in the effort to get 
broad and profitable recognition, are often made selfish 
and worldly.—“ In the Distance,” by Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 


How Socrery 18 T0 BE REGENERATED.—Nothing, I_ am 
gure, will ever regenerate society, purify religion, lift up 
this country of ours to the height of its noble oppor- 
tunities, except greater simplicity and integrity of life, 
and more vigorous insistence upon principle as against 
policy. But intimidation and anathema will not bring 
these about. The revolution must be worked by 
exainples of honor, generosity, self-eacrifice, in countless 
individuals. * * It is not Janguage, but lives, that can 
revive pure and eane religion, or honesty in government 
or health in society. What we need is not so much 
prayer as persons, in the largest, soundest, holiest eense of 
tbat word,—persons through whom shall be cenveyed 
the clear, strong tones of truth, divine and human.— 
Geo. Parsons Lathrop, in “ In the Distance. 
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THE STORY OF WESTERN UNITARIANISM. 


An essay read before the Western Unitarian Conference at its 
Twenty-Eight Annual Session, at Cleveland, Ohio, May 5, 1882, by T. 
B. Forbush, minister Unitarian Church at Detroit, 


I am asked to tell the story of Western Unitarianism. 
To tell the true story of its growth in individual minds, 
sometimes from ideas inculcated in Eastern homes, 
sometimes from spoken or printed word casually re- 
ceived, and sometimes through the voluntary action of 
reason, conscience or affection in men and women whose 
natures spontaneously open out towards a broader faith, 
and how it has crept from heart to heart until some- 
thing of its spirit has permeated the whole people,— 
would be impossible. It would be trying to tell the 
story of the leaven in the meal, working from atom to 
atom until the whole is leavened. Nor is it possible to 
trace the whole influence of some very powerful per- 
sonal agencies which have largely contributed to its de- 
velopment. The story of the early missionary work of 
Clarke, and Peabody, and Hosmer, and Eliot, though 
often referred to, has never been half told, how much 
less that of the labors of Boyer, and Conant, and 
Ichabod Codding. They sowed the word broadly over 
the Western acres, and gave their lives in the sowing, 
but there is no record of their labors save that which 
God keeps. The growth of thought has no history ; only 
when it begins to attain outward and organized expres- 
sion does it attract attention and create annals. Hence, 
the story of Western Unitarianism must perforce be the 
story of its concrete form, rather than of its pervasive 
spirit; yet from the form may we not catch something 
of the spirit which gave it birth? 

It is twenty-nine years this summer since I became 
apart of Western Unitarianism, and although, like so 
many young men, I wandered away from home in my 
early ministry, I have always been in sympathy with 
its spirit, kept up vital connection with it, and gladly 
came back to its fellowship at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. Therefore you will pardon me if my “story” 
sometimes has a tone of personal reminiscence. Large- 
ly I am speaking of that which I have seen and known, 
and of which I have been a part. 

When I made the acquaintance of Western Unita- 
rianism, in 1853, it was embodied in ten churches, which 
had both name to be and power to live—Meadville, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Buffalo, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Quincy, Geneva, Detroit and San Francisco. The report 
of the year old Western Conference, held at St. Louis, 
says that nineteen churches were present by delegate or 
letter. Where are the nine? Vanished so completely 
that even their names do not appear in that mausoleum 
of dead churches, the “ Year-Book.” Of these ten 
churches, Meadville,—planted and sustained by the 
earnestness and ability of an honored son of a land 
famous in history for its love of truth and freedom,— 
was the senior, having been organized in 1825. The 
oldest church in New England dates its corporate exist- 
ence back to Holland. And our pioneer Western church 


sprung out of the heart and head of a Hollander, who 
had the courage to plant the flag of Liberal Christianity 
in the backwoods of Western Pennsylvania, and the 
fortitude to fly it there for long years alone. For the 
churches grew up very slowly. Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville began a fluctuating existence in 1830. Buffalo 
came into being in 1831. The indefatigable Eliot planted 
himself in St. Louis in 1834, and somebody hunted up 
a place called Chicago in 1836. For fifteen years these 
six churches, most of them without any regular stated 
ministry, represented all the Unitarianism which could 
get itself organized in the West. Then, in 1840, a public 
beginning was made at Quincy, under Eliot’s fostering, 
and in 1842, Conant, the “ Man in Earnest,” appeared at 
Geneva. In the midst of all this feebleness the far- 
sighted Huidekoper determined to plant a theological 
school. He knew that if there was to be a harvest there 
must be sowers; if the churches were to thrive there 
must be ministers to care for them ; and so in 1844 the 
Meadville Theological School grew up along side our 
pioneer church, and under the vigilant guardianship of 
sire and sons has flourished so well that many men and 
churches, East and West, to-day rise up and call it 


blessed. 
In the ten years from 1842 to 1852 only one church 


was organized which still exists, that at Detroit, in 
1850. In 1852 the first church on the Pacific Slope 
was opened at San Francisco. For thenext seven years 
there is slow, steady increase. The Mississippi Valley 
showed the presence of a devoted man. Keokuk was 
nursed into life in 1853.: Haley was called to Alton and 
Withington to Hillsboro in 1854. Ward built his Mari- 
etta church in 1855. Toledo began its precarious exis- 
tence, and enthusiastic New Englanders brought unfor- 
tunate Lawrence prematurely into being, in 1856. 
Augustus Staples left his Massachusetts parish to lay 
foundations at Milwaukee in 1857. Robert Collyer 
found his way to Chicago and to little Unity, since 
grown so big, in 1858. In the same year Flagg raised 
the Unitarian standard at Kalamazoo, and Ames and 
Bloomington were both welcomed into our fellow- 
ship in 1859. Then came troubled times, and for 
for five years, during which the nation was struggling 
for its life, there was small thought of new churches. 
But in 1864 the work of church extension began again, 
under the energetic direction of C. A. Staples, then at 
Milwaukee. With the close of the war and the organ- 
ization of the National Conference an era of growth 
was inaugurated. The year 1865 saw four churches 
established ; 1866, three; 1867, three; 1868, nine; 1869, 
nine. The Conference was rapidly increasing, and 
seemed full of promise for the future. But just here 
a mistake was made which cost us dear. In October, 
1867, the Secretary of the A. U. A. came to the Session 
of the Conference in Chicago, with a proposition that 
the Conference turn its funds and its missionary work 
into the hands of the Association, and give up all at- 
tempt at independent active operations, accepting the 
position of a debating society. This arrangement, 
though opposed by some of the oldest and wisest 
members of the Conference, was consummated in 
October, 1869. The result was soon obvious. Both 
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churches and ministers lost interest in a work over! with the periodicity of our prosperity. There are years 
which they had no direct control, and in a Conference | of fullness and years of famine. The first good period 
which could do nothing but talk. The establishment of: was from ’30 to ’36, when strong men, fresh from New 
new churches suddenly ceased. 1868 and 1869 saw England, planted churches in the most promising cities. 
eighteen established. 1870, a year equally propitious in, Then came sixteen years of famine, in which only two 
every way,saw none. Only six were founded in the next | societies that are still prospering got into being. Doubt- 
six years. Some of our prominent ministers, notably the | less a part of this stagnation was owing to the “hard 
man who had been for years our trusted and efficient times” which struck the country in 1837, But the effect 
Secretary, thought that there was no longer any reason | of these did not continue fifteen years. And it is diffi- 
for continuing our organization, and that we ought to/| cult to avoid the conviction that if all the men who came 
disband. So strong was this feeling that it was imposei-, West in the “thirties” had stuck to their posts as val- 
ble to obtain a meeting in 1871; and whena meeting was /|iently as Eliot did to his, and had had such earnest 
almost forced at Meadville, in 1872, none of the officers | backers, the result would have been quite different. 
of the Conference and only twelve ministers were pres-; During the seven years following ’52 there was steady 
ent. It seemed like the grave of great expectations ;| but very slow advance. Then, for five years, there was 
and the question whether it was worth while to try to, a total standstill, After the war came five years of flat- 
vex the ghost by a resurrection was very seriously dis-| tering prosperity; then followed other five years of great 
cussed. But there were four or five young men present | depression, owing, probably, to the disorganized and de- 
who did not believe in dying without at least one last | moralized condition of affairs. Since then there have 
struggle. So they resolved that the Western Conference | been three years of general prosperity and three years 
should live, and, though it was intimated that it might! in which most of the gains have come through the exer- 
not be very welcome, that it would meet in Chicago the : tions of the local conferences. 
next year, in Bro. Wendte’s new church, if it was fin-| This peculiar periodicity does not seem to have any 
ished, but in Chicago at all hazards. In 1873 Bro. | close relation to the amount of money in the treasury. 
Wendte’s church was finished, and we helped him / In ’54 and ’55 over $6,000 was collected, but the only 
dedicate it. There was much sharp discussion con- | churches organized were Mr. Ward’s, at Marietta,and the 
cerning existence and non-existence, but when it closed, ' church at Alton. Considering the few churches then 
those who believed that the Conference had a right to: active, and the small results, one wonders equally where 
be, and a reason for being, had won their point. One the money came from and where it went to. On the 
other warm session followed, at St. Louis, and then we! other hand, in 1868 and 1869 there was no money on 
met in Chicago, in 1875, settled our fellowship upon a| hand worth reporting, yet those were our years of great- 
broad and inclusive basis, and appointed Rev. J. Ll. est missionary success—probably the A. U. A. may have 
Jones as our Secretary and Missionary, at a salary of | furnished the sinews of war; and in 1875, though it was 
$750 a year for part time. “And ever since, our days hard times, and we only raised $1,000, we established 
have been of gold our nights of silver.’ The effect of seven churches. Probably these periods of increase 
this resolute attempt to live was soon seen. Seven | have more than one cause, but I suspect the chief one is 
churches were organized that year, six in 1877, and we / the closeness and earnestness of personal supervision of 
have been fairly prosperous ever since. We have now | the work of church planting. Prior to 1865, although 
our central office, our two fully employed Secretaries, | considerable money was raised and spent, there was no 
our Women’s Auxilliary Conference, our big and little | efficient missionary organization. Sporadic preachers 
“Unitres,” and other good things, too numerous to! were sent out, but there was no methodized plan of ac- 
mention. We have grown into the habit of living and|tion looking to definite results. But in ’68 and ’69C. 
paying our way, and have vindicated both the judgment | A. Staples was Secretary, and was pushing the organiza- 
and the faith of those who ten years ago believed | tion of churches with great diligence. His Chicago office 
that this Conference was a necessary adjunct to Western | duties were quite nominal, and his whole energies were 
Unitarianism. given to work in the field. The results remain till this 
But it should not be forgotten that a portion of the; day. Soin 1875 Jones put his whole soul into mission- 
advance of the last seven years should be credited to! ary work, kept his office in his carpet-bag, and the whole 
the influence and activity of local conferences. Some of! West felt organic life pulse through its veins. Since the 
these have had a transitory existence, and have left be-' exigencies of publication and office work have absorbed 
hind them no computable results. Others, like the IIli- time and strength, the establishment of churches has 
nois Fraternity, have been organized for conference’ principally been done by other hands. Do not under- 
ratber than for work; still others have conducted valu- ‘stand me as saying a single derogatory word concerning 
able missionary operations. Worthy of mention among the work of the central office, the necessity and value of 
these last are the Iowa Unitarian Association, which has | which we all of us saw years before it was created. But 
done solid work for the last five years; and the Michi-| I wish to show that churches can be founded only by 
gan Conference, which, during the two years in which it some personal work of an earnest man, who shall gather 
has maintained a missionary, has organized and equipped | together the elements, stimulate them into activity, fuse 
with pastors more churches, and is to-day, I think,| them into unity, and carefully watch and tend them 
building and arranging for more houses of worship, than until they have life in themselves and can stand alone. 
all the rest besides. When we have such men quietly and faithfully at work 
Haec falnda docet a great many things. One is struck | churches will multiply; when we do not have them, 
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however considerable the money we raise, however well 
equipped and officered our central agencies, organic in- 
crease will be slow. 

Looking back over the half century, it is very painful 
to note how much fair promise has been blighted, and 
how many churches that seemed to start with good aus- 
pices have fallen by the way. One-half the churches 
represented at the first Western Conference have disap- 
peared from the “face of the sun and the eye of the 
light,” and the “places which once knew them now know 
them no more.” And many another has since that day 
started into brief being, imported its minister or talked 
of importing him, got its name in the Year-Book, gnd 
straightway died the death which seems to know no 
resurrection. It is sad to think of the disappointed 
hopes, the chilled hearts, the sorrow and disgust which 
these miscarriages represent; of the fair fields which 
have thus been burnt over and abandoned, and which 
it is so hopeless to try to reclaim. I have read, recently, 
that in the British navy whenever a vessel is lost some- 
body is court martialed, the theory being that one of her 
majesty’s good ships could not go to wreck without 
blame. And I think when a church dies somebody is 
to blame, and that there ought to be a post mortem to 
ascertain whose has been the malpractice. And we 
should usually discover that it had been injudiciously 
and prematurely forced into peing; maltreated or aban- 
doned by some one to whose guardianship it had been 
committed; or neglected at a critical juncture, when a 
little wise care and nursing would have saved it. Of 
course there are special cases which this diagnosis does 
not cover; but thelarge majority of defunct churches 
either never had a right to live, or die of preventable 
causes. Nochurchshould be organized upon an impulse. 
Conscientious purpose, settled determination, and some 
wise comprehension of the issues involved should lie at 
the foundation of every church; and when it is estab- 
lished, those who have counseled thereto should feel 
bound to direct and sustain it. It should not be left to 
die of cold and starvation the moment it grows weak or 
is unfortunate. It takes good nursing to raise an eccle- 
siastical child, especially if it is a little weakly at the 
start, If we could have exercised greater care and wis- 
dom in this direction, we should not only have had 
many more vigorous and helpful churches to-day, but 
our prestige and influence would have been every way 
larger and better. Every church that dies on our hands 
is a weakness and a disgrace. 

No story of Western Unitarianism would be complete 
without reference to the internal changes which have 
taken place. The slow growth from isolated individual- 
ities into an organic whole, with common life and a 
common purpose; a change from scattered churches into 
a church with some positive tone and purpose, has been 
more than hinted at in tracing external development. 
It is something to be felt rather than described. 

The change in theological idea and position has been 
equally marked. When I first knew the Western Con- 
ference it was very orthodoxly Unitarian. Theodore 
Parker was its black heart,and good old Dr. Stebbins 
was its radical. The doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body was taught by one of the Meadville professors, who 
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called himself, however, a Christian; and another sharply 
criticized a sermon of James Freeman Clarke which in- 
timated the possibility of future restoration. Such loose 
ideas were demoralizing to young men. Andrews, Nor- 
ton and Dr. Noyes were hardly safe guides to follow. 
There is no denying that our theological attitude is to- 
day somewhat different. We have been drifting away . 
from the old positions. We have been hospitable to 
new ideas. We have adopted a platform so broad in its 
simple Theism that some think it nebulous and indefi- 
nite. We are so hospitable in our fellowship that we 
are called loose. But the experience of the last decade 
teaches us that there is little danger in the freedom of 
our fellowship so long as we stand solidly for character 
and religion. We care for the sincere, earnest spirit 
more than for doctrinal statements. We recognize that 
the unities of religion are larger than the diversities of 
theology. And while we mean to fly our own flag in 
our own way, we welcome all who wish to do battle for 
God and right, without insisting that they adopt our 
tactics or wear our regulation jacket. This may not 
conduce to regimental strength, but it brings many re- 
cruits out of the hiding places of individualism whom 
no drill-sergeant would ever find. 

The story of Western Unitarianism has been largely 
that of the sower going forth to sow, with small expecta- 
tion of immediate harvest. All these forests and prairies 
were waiting for the seed of the Word. The lives of 
many earnest men have been given to scattering that 
seed, But the work of the sower does not always last. 
After seed time cometh harvest. Probably it is not yet 
time to sing our song of harvest home, but it is time to 
be watching and caring for the growing grain. Theseed 
sowing has largely passed into other hands. Books and 
papers and the peripatetic lecturer are everywhere. 
Liberal thought,—some of it of the extra and superlative 
brand,—is being sown beside all waters. Wherever we 
go we find it rooted and springing up, sometimes to- 
wards a not very promising harvest. Our present work 
is one of culture ; of pruning extravagancies ; of correct- 
ing uncouth tendencies; of strengthening weaknesses ; 
of stimulating and shaping organic life. The mind of 
the West is with us. There is small need of spending 
time in disproving for it the old doctrines. It does not 
pretend to believe them. But it wants a new religions 
philosophy,—a philosophy which shall include the whole 


universe, and not leave out God. This we must be pre- 


pared to give ;+-to give in such a broad, wise fashion 
that men’s hearts will not be frozen over, their heads 
disgusted. On the basis of such a philosophy we must 
organize religious life. Men accept ideas, but they have 
personal attachment to institutions. Until our ideas 
grow into institutions they will not powerfully shape 
practical life. Hence our great present business is to 
givesome fitting form toall this diffused liberal thought. 
We must gather and organize it. And the only way to 
establish organic life is to create little ganglia here and 
there, full of vital force. When these have grown into 
some stable being, by natural tendency they will flow 
together and form a body. Our ganglia are the little 
churches. To gather these, to carefully nurse and train 
them into stable, self-conscious life, is the work which 
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lies at our hand. That work well done, and the future 
of Western Unitarianism is secure. Of obstacles and 
encouragements there is no time to speak at length. I 
see but one real obstacle,—the lack of any profound 
spirit of religious earnestness among people of advanced 
and advancing thought. We complain sometimes of the 
indifferentism in our churches, but it bears no compari- 
son to the indifferentism outside them. If there was 
thorough earnestness concerning matters of religion and 
theology,—if people felt any necessity of adjusting their 
nominal position to their real thought, the revolution of 
the nineteenth century would surpass that of the six- 
teenth. Our great encouragement is that the whole cur- 
rent of modern life is moving in our direction. The pro- 
gressive spirit is everywhere at work transforming the 
old into the new. Even the most “hard and fast” 
churches feel it, and begin to part their moorings and 
swing with the tide. Our ideas will triumph, whatever 
the fate of our organizations. But if we are true to our- 
selves and our opportunity, and wise in our generation, 
hese will not decrease while those increase. ( 


PROCEEDINGS 


O¥ FIRST MEETING OF DIRECTORS OF WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


The first meeting of the Directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference was held at the Channing Club 
Rooms, 40 Madison St., Chicago, IIl., May 26th, 1882. 

The meeting was convened at 2 o’clock Pp. m. 

Present—Gordon, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Shippen, Mrs. 
Felix, Wilkinson, Jones, and Jennings, of Chicago. G. 
E. Gordon was elected chairman pro tem, and A. G. Jen- 
nings secretary. 

The by-laws suggested by the Cleveland Conference, 
and published below, were read and adopted. 

The following permanent officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, B. P. Moulton, of Chicago; Vice-President, G. E. 
Gordon, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Secretary, J. Li. Jones, 
of Chicago. A. G. Jennings was elected to act as Assistant 
Secretary at meetings of Board of Directors. 

The term of service of Directors was decided by lot. 

Those to serve one year were—D. L. Shorey, John 
Wilkinson, J. Ll.Jones, Geo. L. Cary, Mrs. A. W. Brother- 
ton, Mrs. B. F. Felix and A. G. Jennings. 

Two years—Jobn ay ae W.C. Gannett, W. F. Allen, 
J.T. Sunderland, C. G. Howland, C.J. K. Jones and 
Mrs. A. B. McMahon. 

Three years—G. E. Gordon, T. B. Forbush, N. M. 
Mann, 8.8. Hunting, B. P. Moulton, F. L. Hosmer and 
Joseph Shippen. 

Rev. J. Ll. Jones moved that the President be in- 
structed to appoint four Sub-Committees on Finance 
and Membership, on Missionary Work, on Central Work 
and on Publications. Their appointments to be an- 
nounced in Uniry. 

A form of Seal was adopted, containing the words 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion, and the 
was authorized to procure the same. 

Joseph Shippen then offered the following, which was 
adopted: ~ 

, That Rev. J. Ll. Jones receive for his services as Secre- 

tary of the Conference, including editorship of Unity, and such at- 
ce on Conferences as may be expedient and Fh ehelr 

8 eal of $1,500 per annum, dating from May Ist, 1882, payable 
quarterly on the first days of June, September, December and March. 

Voted that the Treasurer be authorized to appropriate 
hier not exceeding $200 for clerk to be employed by 

retary. 

Yoted that the Secretary be allowed a vacation of 
three months the present year, in order to take a tour 
in Europe. 
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Voted that $75 be appropriated to Unity for Confer- 
ence number. 

Voted that the three officers mentioned in the Con- 
ference number of Uniry, represent the Conference 
at Saratoga, in September next. 

- Voted that Gordon and Jennings be a Committee to 
make arrangements for the Grove Meeting in July, at 
Madison, Wisconsin. $25 was voted to defray expenses 
of same, if necessary. 

Voted that the various sums apportioned to the differ- 
ent societies, and announced in the Conference number 
of Unity, be the apportionment of these societies, and 
that the Treasurer be requested to notify the societies 
of the several amounts, and to proceed at once to collect 
the same. 

Meeting then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. G. Jennies, Scribe. 


BY-LAWS OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


1. Membership.—Any person may become a life mem- 
ber of this Conference by the payment of twenty-five 
dollars in one sum, and an annual member by the pay- 
ment of one dollar, upon his election by the Board of 
Directors at any regular meeting. Delegate membership 
shall be acquired, by certificate of appointment, by any 
religious society or organization that shall have, during 
the previous year, contributed not less than ten dollars 
to the Conference; and such society or organization may 
be so represented by three general delegates, and an 
aod donal one for each thirty families therewith con- 
nected. : : 

2. Meetings.—A regular meeting shall be held annually, 
at such time and place as the Directors may determine. 

8. Place of business.—The regular place of business shall 
be in the city of Chicago, but any meeting of the Con- 
ference or its Board of Directors may be held elsewhere, 
within the United States, upon due notice being given. 

4. Officers—The Board of Directors shall be divided 
into three equal classes, one of which’ shall retire from 
office each year, and a new class of six members shall 
be elected at each regular annual meeting, to hold for 
the succeeding three years, and until their successors 
are elected. Any vacancy in the Board may be filled by 
the remaining members thereof. Five members of the 
Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. A President, a Vice-President, a Secretary 
and a Treasurer shall be elected by the Conference, at 
the regular annual meeting, for the succeeding year ; and 
their respective duties shall be such as are usually inci- 
dent to such offices. The officers shall be chosen from 
among the members of the Board of Directors. 

5. Amendments.—These By-laws may be amended at 
any regular meeting of the Conference by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members present, provided 
notice ofsuch proposed action shall have been announced 
by the Secretary of the Conference to the several socie- 
ties connected therewith, and duly published in one or 
more Unitarian papers in the United States. 


Cuicaao, 59 Portitanp Buock, June 1, 1882. 
Editor of Unity: 

On behalf of the Western Unitarian Conference, I ac- 
knowledge to have received from the Society at Roch- 
ester, New York, per Rev. N. M. Mann, $120.00; from 
Unity Church of St. Paul, Minn., per Rev. W. C. Gannett, 
$70.25. Yours truly, 

Josera SxHipren, Treasurer. 


To the Contributors to the Western Unitarian Conference: 
Our Conference has now been duly incorporated, 

through proper action taken by its President, Secretary 

and asurer, under the laws of Illinois, and duly 
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organized pursuant to the advisory plans recently adopted 
at Cleveland. 


Having accepted the office of treasurer I would an-. 


nounce that an ample supply of blanks is at hand for 
annual memberships ($1), for life memberships ($25), 
and for society and individual contributions. A happy 
improvement on the past would be made if the office be 
rendered forthwith onerous by the necessity of acknowl- 
edging and accounting for all the numerous and gener- 
ous inflowing contributions, instead of onerous by the 
necessity of dunning at the end of the year to pay debts | 
and avoid deficit. 

The business skill and efficiency of my predecessor in 
office is universally acknowledged, and reference may 
well be made to his appeals as applicable to the new as 
well as to the last financial year. Money bas added 
value if given promptly ; and surely our latest acquisi- 
tion to the Conference—the society at Rochester, N. Y.,— 
. has, through its pastor, the Rev. N. M. Mann, led off 
finely by sending $120 for the first item of the new 
books. St. Paul’s Unity Society furnishes the second 
generous item of $70.25. Good examples, these, that 
ought not to pass unheeded! Under the fresh inspira- 
tion of the Cleveland meeting collections might be made 
with less trouble and to larger amounts than if the mat- 
ter be postponed indefinitely. 

With zeal, co-operation and well-directed efforts this 
next year may be made the most successful in the hon- 
orable record of our Conference. Beginning with 

rompt financial strength, increased missionary work 

y voice and pen and printed page will follow as imme- 
diate consequence. With generous emulation, then, let 
this practical work begin in this seed-time and the 
assured harvest will follow. 

JosEPH SHIPPEN, 
Treasurer. 

June 1, 1882, 59 Portland Block, Chicago, Il. 


EXECUTIVE MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCE. 


A meeting of the Directors of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference was held in the Channing Club 
Boom May 27th, at 2 p.m. Mrs. C. P. Wooley in the 
chair. 

The Articles of Incorporation having been received, 
the By-laws were presented for revision and acceptance, 
as seemed most fitting to the meeting. They were taken 
up singly, revised, aid 
a whole in the form hereto appended. 


Other matters of business followed, ratifying the action ; 


of the business committee of the Conference, to appro- 
priate a sum not exceeding $100 per year toward the ex- 
penses of the club room ; to employ a Secretary, and pay 
the salary quarterly in advance. 

The Treasurer was instructed to draw from the treas- 
ury and pay the bills already presented. 

A resolution was offered, substituting the name of Mrs. 
J. C. Forbush, of Buffalo, for that of Mrs. George W. 
Cutter; and that of Mrs. J. R. Effinger, of Bloomington, 
Il., for Mrs. Chester Covell, of Buda, Ill., at the request 
of Mrs. Cutter and Mrs. Covell. 

The Secretary was instructed to inform all members of 
the Board of Directors that a meeting will be held on 
Saturday, June 3d, at 3 p.m., and that important business 
is on hand, and a full meeting desired. 

The Secretary is also authorized to divide the Board 
of Directors into classes of three, and cast lots for their 
term of office. It resulted as follows: : 

Directors holding office one year: Mrs. Fayette Smith, 
Mrs. Henry Sayres, Mrs. L. B. Mitchell, Mrs. C. H. Clark, 


Mrs. T. F. Withrow, Mrs. John Wilkinson, Mrs. C. P.; 


Wooley. 
Directors holding office two years: Mrs. J. T. Sunder- 
‘and, Mrs. A. L. Diggs, Mrs. J. ©. Hilton, Mrs. C. T. Cole, ! 


voted upon, and then accepted as | 


Mrs. J. C. Forbush, Mrs. J. R. Effinger, Mrs. F. B. Cook. 
Directors holding office three years: Mrs. M. E. Ware, 
: Miss Fanny B. ee Mrs. T. B. Forbush, Mrs. Julia 
M. Hunting, Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones, Miss F. L. Roberte, 
Mrs. Henry Booth. 
Meeting adjourned to meet June 3d, at 3 p.m. 
F. L. Roserts, Secretary. 


STATE OF oo 
Coox County, 


We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, de- 
|siring to form a corporation, not for pecuniary profit, 
under an act of the General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, entitled “ An act concerning Corporations,” ap- 
proved April 18, 1872, do hereby certify that the follow- 
ing is a true statement of the name or title by which 
such corporation shall be known in law, the particular 
business and objects for which it is formed, the number 
of its Directors, and the names of the same selected for 
the first year of its existence, viz.: 
1. Name or title—Women’s WESTERN UNITARIAN Con- 
FERENCE, 
2. Particular business and objects.—The advancement of 
Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 
3. Number of Directors.—Twenty-one. 
4. Names of the Directors selected tor the first 
Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Ll. Jones, Chicago; Mrs. Julia M. Hunting, DesMoinee, 
Iowa; Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Chicago; Miss F, L. Roberts, 
Chicago; Mrs. C, T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; Mrs.Chester 
Covell, Buda, Il].; Mra. A. L. Diggs, Lawrence, Kansas ; 
Mrs, B. F. Cook, Janesville, Wis.; Mrs. C. H. Clark, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Fayette Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. 
T. B. Forbush, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Ware, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. G. W. Cutter, Buffalo, New York ; Miss 
Fanny B. Priestly, Northumberland, Penn.; Mrs. Henry 
Sayres, you oe Ill.; Mrs. L. B. Mitchell, Chicago, IIl.; 
Mrs. C. P. Wooley, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Henry Booth, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. T. F. Withrow, Chicago, Ill.; Mre. 
John Wilkinson, Chicago, II. 
Mrs. Licinta E. H1Lton. 
Mrs. F. B. Coox. 
Frances L. Roperts. 


ear: 
irs. S.C. 


Dated this third day of 
May, A. D. 1882. 


Strate or eee 
Coox County. 


I, Charles H. Roberts, a notary public in and for said 
county, in the State aforesaid, do hereby certify that 
Licinia G. Hilton, F. B. Cook, and Frances L. Roberts, 
| personally known to me to be the same persons whose 
names are subscribed to the foregoing certificate, ap- 
peared before me this day, in person, and acknowledged 
| that they signed said certificate in writing, for the uses 
and purposes therein set forth. 

Given under my hand and notarial seal this 3d day of 
| May, A. D, 1882. 
[Seal] Cuaries H. Roserts, 

Notary Public. 


BY-LAWS. 


(1.) Membership.—Life membership shall be acquired 
by paying ten dollars into the treasury of the Women’s 
, Western Unitarian Conference. 

Annual membership shall be acquired by payin 
dollar into the treasury of the Women’s Western 
rian Conference. 

Delegate membership shall be acquired by certificate 
of appointment by any religious society or organization 
‘that shall have, during the previous year, contributed 
not less than five dollars to the Conference; and such 
society or organization may be represented by two gen- 
eral delegates. 

(2.) Meetings—A regular meeting shall be held annu- 


one 
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ally, at such time and place as the directors may desig- | 
nate. 

(3.) Place of business.—The regular place of business 
shall be in the city of Chicago, but any meeting of the 
Conference, or of its Board of Directors, may be held 
elsewhere, within the United States, upon due notice be- 
ing given. Regular business meetings shall be held, 
subject to the call of the Board of Directors. 

(4.) Ofiicers—The Board of Directors shall be divided 
into three equal classes, one of which shall retire from | 
office each year, and a new class of seven members shall | 
be elected at each regular annual meeting to hold for the 
succeeding three years, and until their successors are | 
elected. Any vacancy in the board may be filled by the: 
remaining members thereof. The Conference shall elect : 
from among the Board of Directors a President, two ' 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, to be elected 
at the regular annual meeting, for the succeeding year, 
and until their successors are elected. 

(5.) @uorum.—Five members of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

(6.) Amendments.—These By-laws may be amended at 
any regular meeting of the Conference by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members present, provided 
notice of the same shall have been published two months 
previous to the Conference. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF W. U. 
8. §. SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR BEGINNING MAY Ist., 1582. 


The first meeting of the Board of Directors of the’ 
Western Sunday School Society, after the ninth annual | 
meeting, was held at 40 Madison St., Chicago. 

Present—W. C. Gannett, J. Ll. Jones, Louis Greeley, 
H. Badger, M. Leonard, Mrs. John Wilkinson, Miss. 
Florence Hilton and Mrs. E. T. Leonard; Vice-Presi- 
dent Louis M. Greeley in the chair. 

Reports from work carried on at the Cleveland Con-! 
ference began with Mr. Jones’ statement that the sum of , 
five hundred and twenty-nine dollars had been raised , 
to meet the expenses of the Society. This included 
seventy-five dollars raised in Chicago. Some three 
hundred was in amounts of fifty or eeventy-five dollars | 
from different churches, and the remainder in individual , 
memberships. 

Treasurer’s report was then read and accepted, after! 
which it was moved that the Directors appoint a com-; 
mittee of three, to prepare Articles of Incorporation for 
the W. U.S. 8S. Society, in accordance with the laws of 
the State of Ilinois. i 

Motion was carried, and Mr. Jones, Mr. Greeley and | 
Mrs. Wilkinson were appointed to mike report of same 
at next meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Gannett, it was decided that the 
sum of one hundred dollars should be paid to the clerk 
in the Channing Club Koom, and one hundred dollars | 
to the Secretary and Treasurer, jointly, for the term of, 
one year. 

Mr. Jones then spoke of a plan for enlarging the S. S. , 
Society by a system of Branch Societies, which was in- 
troduced by Mr. Blake at the Annual Conference 
(Cleveland). This plan would cover two purposes, viz. : 
The raising of more money, and the creating of a: 
warmer and more general interest in the work. It was: 
moved to create four standing committees from the, 
Directors, as follows: On “ Branch Societies and mem- 

. bers;” on “Publications ;” on “Litrig Uniry,” and 
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The second meeting of the Directors of the W. U. 
8S. 8. Society took place at 40 Madison St., Chicago, May 
27th. Vice-President Louis Greeley in the chair. 
Present—J. Ll. Jones, Louis Greeley, M. Leonard, Mra. 
J. Wilkinson, Miss Florence Hilton and Mrs. E. T. 
Leonard. 

Report of the Committee on Incorporation was 
listened to, and by-laws read and approved. 

It was moved and accepted that the Treasurer be 
authorized to set apart the sum of $100 for clerk hire 
in Channing Club Room, and $100 for salary of Secretary 
and Treasurer, for the term of one year. 

Secretary having been authorized to divide the 
Directors by lot into three classes, for term of service, 
the result was shown as follows: For three years— 
Mrs. E. R. Sunderiand, Miss F. Hilton, H. Badger and 
J. Li. Jones. For two years—W. C. Gannett, F. L. Hos- 
mer, L. M. Greeley, E. T. Leonard. For one year—G. 
E. Gordon, M. Leonard, J. V. Blake and Mrs. J. Wilkin- 
son. 

Chairman announced the four standing committees 
as follows: ‘ Branch Societies and Membership,” J. V. 
Blake, Miss F. Hilton, F. L. Hosmer and W. C. Gannett. 
“ Finance,” M. Leonard, H. Badger, and G. E. Gordon. 
“Publication,” W, C. Gannett, L. M. Greeley and J. Ll. 
Jones, “Littre Unity,” Mrs. J. Wilkinson, Mrs, FE. R. 
Sunderland, Mrs. E. T. Leonard, Mr. L. M. Greeley and 
Mies F. Hilton. 

Upon request, in letter of Mr. Blake, the plan for 
the formation of Branch Societies, as printed in Unity 
of May 16th, was then considered. Moved and carried 
that notification of the decision of the Board be sent 
to the chairman of Branch Societies and membership. 
Meeting then adjourned rubject to the call of the 
Secretary. E. T. Leonanrn, Secretary. 


State oF ILLiNots, 
DEPARTMENT OF Stars. 


Henry D. Dement, Secretary of State. 
To all to whom these Presents shall come, Grecting : 


Wuereas, A certificate, duly signed and acknowledged, 
having been filed in the office of the Secretary of State, 
on the 22nd day of May, A. D. 1882, for the organization 
of “The Western Unitarian Sunday School Soviety,” 
under and in accordance with the provisions of an act 
concerning Corporations, approved April 18, 1872, and in 
force July 1, 1872, a copy of which certificate is hereto 
attached. : 

Now, therefore, I, Henry D. Dement, Secretary of State 
of the State of Illinois, by virtue of the powers and duties 
vested in me by law, do hereby certify that the said 
“ Western Unitarian Sunday School Society ” is a legal 
corporation under the laws of this State. 

In testimony whereof, I hereto set my hand and cause 
to be affixed the great seal of State. 

Done at the city of Springtield, the 22d day of May, in 
the year of our Lord, one thonsand eight hundred and 
eighty-two, and of the Independence of the United 
States, the one hundredth and sixth. 

[Seal.] Henry D. Dement, 

Secretary of State. 
\ ss 


Stare or Iniryors, 
County oF Cook. 


on “ Finance.” These committees to be nominated by the ,To Henry D. Dement, Secretary of State. 


chair, and to be reported at the next, meeting. | 


We, the undersigned, Louis M. Greeley, Jenkin LI. 


Questions concerning the interests of Lirrtz Unity Jones, and Lanra 8. Wilkinson, citizens of the United 
were discussed, after which the meeting was adjourned States, propose to form «Corporation under an act of the 


subject to the call of {he chairman. 
E. T. LEonarp, Secretary. 


General Assembly of the State of Illinois, entitled “An 
Act concerning Corporations,” approved April 18, 1872, 
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and all acts amendatory thereof; and that for the pur- 
poses of such organizations, we hereby state, as follows, 
to wit: ; 

(1.) The name of the Corporation is “The Western 
Unitarian Sunday School Society.” 

(2.) The object for which it is formed is to improve the 
quality of Sunday School publications, and to aid in 
making Sunday Schools effective nurseries of progress- 
ive, reverent, and helpful churches. 

(3.) The management of the aforesaid Society shall be 
vested in a Board of twelve Directors, who are to be 
elected and divided into three classes, four to be elected 
each year. : 

(4.) The following persons are hereby elected as the 
Directors, to control and manage said Corporation for 
the first year of its corporate existence, viz.: James Vila 
Blake, Louis M. Greeley, Ellen T. Leonard, Myron 
Leonard, Gustavus E. Gordon, Frederick L. Hosmer, 
William C. Gannett, Eliza R. Sunderland, Florence 
Hilton, Horace Badger, and Jenkins LI. Jones. 

(5.) The location is in the city of Chicago, in the county 
of Cook, State of Illinois. 


(Signed), 


Louis M. GREELEY. 
Laura 8S. WILKINSON. 
JENKIN LL. JONES. 


StaTE OF arena sa 
County or Coox. 4 

I, William Eliot Furness, a notary public in and for 
the county and State aforesaid, do hereby certify that on 
this 18th day of May, A.D. 1882, personally appeared 
before me, Louis M. Greeley, Jenkin Ll. Jones, and 
Laura Wilkinson, to me personally known to be the 
same persons who executed the foregoing statement, and 
severly acknowledged that Hey bee executed the same 
for the purposes therein set forth. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
notarial seal, the day and year above written. 

Seal.] Ww». Exior Furness, 
Notary Public. 


REPORT OF SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK AT THE 
OFFICE OF PUBLICATION 
’ IN CHICAGO. 


MADE AT CLEVELAND 0110, MAY 8, 1882. 

Aside from the purely financial statement of the con- 
dition of the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
there are a few things that need to be said, and that must 
come, if at all, from one well acquainted with the situa- 
tion. 

During the past year, since the report was made at St. 
Louis, last May, the W. U. S.S. Society has published six 
series of lessons: ‘‘ Lessons on Theodore Parker and the 
Liberal Movement in America,” by R. A. Griffin ; “ Sun- 
day Talks About Sunday,” by J. Ll. Jones; “Stories 
from Genesis,” by Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland; “The 
Story of the English New Testament,” by N. P. Gilman ; 
“Talks About the Bible,” by Newton M. Mann; “The 
More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation Unceasing,” by 
H. M. Simmons. 

It has issued the second part of the “ Unity Services 
and Songs,” together with the first part, and asmall 
peophle of shorter services for infant classes. This 

as made a year of active work. 

The lessons have all appeared first in Unity or Litre 
Unity, the pages being arranged and stereotyped from 
the ars te composition. 

Of the value of these series of lessons, as well as of the 
five which preceded them, those who have used them 
can best testify. Each has been carefully prepared by a 
person thought to be best fitted for the special subject of 
that lesson ; and the variety of authors gives, perhaps, 
an added value to the work. There is no such series of 


lessons issued by any other denomination, We Unita-: 
rians are said to be most willing to sound our own | 


UNITY. 


praises; but in this particular, at least, facts are our jus- 
tification. 

There are, also, five sets of lesson cards, three of them 
corresponding to the first three series of lessons, and in- 
tended to be used for the infant classes aslessons. These, 
as well as the lessons, have been prepared with ges 
thought and care—an amount of thought that would as- 
tonish any one who has never tried to select appropriate 
texts and mottoes for a set of cards. 


All the work of preparing has been given freely for 
the benefit of the Sunday School Society. The price set 
upon the completed work, whether for Service and Song, 
lesson paper or pamphlet, or dainty and carefully-edited 
card, has been but a trifle above the bare cost of the 
mechanical work upon them. And here, if it may be 
said in an impersonal manner, arises a question of the 
wisdom of this policy. This adjustment of price is done 
for the good of the Unitarian denomination. It is done 
to give the Sunday Schools of that denomination the ad- 
vantage of a complete set of well-written, carefully com- 

iled, well-printed tools at a minimum cost. It is done 

ecause 60 large a portion of our societies are compara- 
tively poor, and can only afford, or think they can only 
afford, a very small tittle to the Sunday School needs. It 
is done in the noblest spirit of devotion to the cause pro- 
fessed. Let us see if that very spirit of devotion is not 
at times unwise. To do this it is necessary to show the 
other side of the question. | 

The W. U. S. 8. Society was started without a fund 
back of it. During its first years it published but few 
lessons, and those were issued mostly at the expense of 
the authors, who prepared the lessons, paid the cost of 
printing, and pocketed the loss without saying much 
about it. Until the removal of the Sunday School Society 
to Chicago, and the publication of the series of Unity Sun- 
day School lessons, the revenue of the society was chiefly 
from annual and life memberships. But the society was 
not in debt, though its work and usefulness were 
abridged by lack of funds to go on with its publishing. 

As soon as the first three series of Unity lessons were 
published there was a general revival of interest among 
the Sunday Schools. The new lessons were very popu- 
lar and created an appetite for more. Series four, the 
“ History of the Hebrew Nation,” was added by Mr. Gan- 
nett, with Tiz Unity imprint, and following rapidly 
upon that came series five, “Channing and the Unitarian 
Movement in America.” The sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth and eleventh series have followed as rap 
idly as their prior publication in Unity or Littte Unity 
would allow. . 

In all this publishing, without a reserve fund or capi- 
tal stock to draw from,it has been necessary to live from 
hand to mouth. At first, by publishing slowly, this was 
done without much delay in paying printers’ bills, but as 
the demand for new lessons grew more imperative—as 
the need of adding the second part to the book of Serv- 
ices and Songs, already published, was felt in the almost 
daily call for it from societies that had been using the 
first—this was less and less possible. All the stock of 
the society is good, available, and may be called staple, 
and none of it can be dispensed with; but, holding this 
stock at such low rates, it is necessary to dispose of the 
great bulk of it to realize its cost. Here comes in another 
question of ethics which nearly exemplifies the old 
maxim of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” It is the pro- 
priety of making the printer the real missionary—of 
making the man who does the hard work, and who is 
not specially interested in furnishing the society in 
Timberville with Sunday School lessons and services at 
a fraction above the actual cost of mechanical prepara- 
tion, the real sufferer by the delay. If the society could 
afford to pay its bills when made, and hold its stock until 
sold, that would be another matter. Until it can afford 
to do so, itshould charge a percentage on the cost of pub- 
lishing that would yield at least an ordinary business 
profit on the goods, and thus enable it to meet its bills 
promptly, or establish, in some way, a reserve fund. 
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As illustrating this in another way: A Sunday School 
sends, through its Secretary or some one, for a line of 
sample copies of lessons, or lessons and pamphlets. No 
money accompanies the order, and if a bill is sent there 
is possibly a feeling of some resentment that not infre- 
qnenty results in a sharp letter sent to the 8. 8. Society, 
possibly including the amount of the bill—but, alas! 
possibly not, and, instead, the sharp retort that they 
thought the Sunday School Society pretended to be a 
missionary body. It will hardly do to allow such irate 
persons to go on thinking hard things, and perhaps say- 
ing hard things; so a letter, explanatory and pacific, 
must be written, the cost of paper and tage being 
thrown after the former giving. A few such experiences 
—would they were only few!—cut down the profits of 
lessons sold at such a fraction of advance over cost 


price. : 

There is still another ethical side to this matter of giv- 
ing cheap work. It is not quite fair to other publishers; 
it is not quite fair to authors themselves; it cheapens 
good work in a demoralizing way; it demoralizes the 
standard of values; it does not do the actual good it 
would if held to a fair price. 

The publishing house of Pond & Co., of New York, 
print the “Sunnyside,” a hymn and tune book, on cheap, 
poor paper, and bind it in anything but a handsome 
manner. ey sell it at $30.00 per hundred, with not 
discount ca he ullowed dealers to pay for handling. 
The Western Sunday School Society publishes “Unity 
Services and Songs” on good paper, bind it neatly, and 
sell it to all Sunday Schools at $15.00 per hundred, and 
have tried to charge thirty cents per copy for single cop- 
ies, which, sent by mail, are always sent at a greater ex- 
oad If it would not be tran ing the rules of 

usiness courtesy, it might be edifying to give here some 
of the curt, sharp letters received in answer to bills sent 
for asingle sample copy because of the difference between 
the price charged for single copies and rates per hun- 
dred. Perhaps some months later the school has pur- 
chased 100 copies, or fifty, as the case may be, but 
neglected to have the one included, or evidently sup- 
posed (in some cases have said so) that sample copies 
were free. Of course these things were done in heath- 
endom, not among civilized people like ourselves; but 
they show the drift. 

This statement is thrown out, notin a spirit of criti- 
cism or fault-finding, but to give the society and the new 
board of officers some idea of the impediments in the 
way of the most active work of the society ; and further, 
to add a few suggestions that may be thought of or not, 
just as you may consider best. 

1. We see the Sunday School Society hampered in its 
work by lack of fands, not from injudicious or over-hasty 
publishing, but from the impossibility of turning its 
stock into money as soon as issued. 

2. We find a os arsenal to reap benefits from the so- 
ciety in the way of free samples, thas looking upon it as 
acontributor instead of a receiver of benefits. 

To help to relieve the first, we would like to suggest 
that every Sunday School in the Western Conference 
consider it as a duty owed to those who have so faith- 
fully served their interests in preparing these valuable 
tools to see to it that every Superintendent, Librarian, 
Secretary and teacher, and all scholars old enough to 
comprehend the value of the work done, become annual 
members of the W. U.S. 8. Society if possible; that once 
a member always a member, except by resigning, and 
that this momberebip fee be considered a debt owed just 
the same as the debt to your bookséller, or grocer, or 
shoemaker. If the report of the Committee on Branch 
Societies be received, and its su ions fully carried 
out, this problem will be met in other ways; yet the lat- 
ter clause of considering the membership always a mem- 
bership is one worth a consideration even in the 
branches. 

jon on second statement: All Western Unita- 
rians should be proud of the Sunday School Society and 


appreciative of its noble work. Ifthe Sunday School is 
e nursery of the church, then of equal—shall we not 
say of greater—importance than the church is the care- 
ful fostering of these interests; and they should be stayed 
in every good way, not by talk merely, but by money 
when required, and by ungrudging and fair support. 
FL. RB 


Mlofes from fhe Field, 


Newsere, N. Y.—The Unitarian Society of this place 
has called the Rev. J. Frank Thompson, recently of 
Manistee, Mich., to its pastorate. Mr. Thompson will 
carry into his work a clear mind and an eloquent tongue. 
His Western associates will rejoice in the success of his 
West-Easterly work. 


Neprasxa.—We hear of Bro. Powell working up the 
missionary possibilities at Wyoming, Beatrice and Fre- 
mont. The last he regards as one of the best towns in 
the State. He speaks there the firet Sunday in June. 
These items we gather from a note bearing date of 2.30 
A. M., May 19, Grand Island. Such seed-sowing as Mr. 
Powell is now doing will inevitably result in some good 
harvesting by and by. 


A Pruckxy Knieur Temptar.—Sometimes a secret will 
out even from the Masonic camp, where there are no 
women to suffer from the reproach. We know of a 
Knight Templar who, at a recent conclave where high 
churchism predominated, when the athanasian creed 
was introduced into the ritual and the belted knights 
proceeded to salute it, made his protest by retaining his 
seat with sword undrawn. 


ALTON, Itt.—The society of this place have success- 
fully passed another annual. ll bills for last year paid, . 
and moneys enough cheerfully and promptly subscribed 
to carry them through another year. This is the reward 
of patient loyalty and the sincere and able serving of 
such a man as Mr. Fisher, who seeks permanent results 
rather than a passing reputation, more anxious to stand 
for an idea than for a crowd. 


Batriz Creek, Mica.—This place has for several years 
contained the singular phenomenon of having a radical 
evolutionist preaching in the pulpit of a Presbyterian 
church. A few weeks ago the suspicions of heresy 
pressed so heavily upon the shoulders of Rev. Reed 
Stuart, the Reformed Calvinist, that he tenders his , 
resignation. But “the people ” insisted on the recall of 
the resignation, and he remains in the Presbyterian pul- 
pit preaching——what ? 


’ 


Tue First Gun.—Rochester, the latest member of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, was the first to report 
its returns for next year. The Finance Committee, at 
Cleveland, resolved to ask this society for a contribution 
of $80 towards the work of the coming year. Mr. Mann 
returned to his parish and spoke to them on the 14th 
inst.,on the 15th he dispatched to the Secretary the fol- 
lowing cheerful message: “Our collection yesterday, 
with pledges for Western Unitarian Conference and 
Sunday School Society, amounted to $150.” 
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PortLanp, Orecon.—" A Short Statement of Christian 
Doctrine” is a neat little pamphlet issued by the First 
Unitarian church of Portland, Oregon. The book con- 


tains also “The Aims, Ordinances, and Constitution ” of | 


the church. The old distinction between the church and 
the society is retained. The “covenant,” the same as 
that which has served the Second church, of Boston, 


for over two centuries. The pamphlet bears the mark | 


of careful preparation, and is interesting as one among 
the many “statements” of our independent Congrega- 
tional churches. 

Dancerous Succrss.—The following are items of news 
from a denominational exchange. Do they indicate 
growing, inherent strength, or declining reliance upon 
principle, and hence growing weakness? “Our friends 
at Southbridge, Mass., lately gave a fair which netted 
$200. Good! Our church in Methuen, Mass., gave a 
fair recently which netted $500. Our friends at New 
Haven, Conn., lately gave a fair which netted over 
$600. Bravo! The fair given by our friends at Coneat- 
ville, Pa., netted $250. Our church at Brockton, Mass., 
gave a fair which netted over $300.” : 

Mapison, Wis.—One of the most significant and 
original Emerson Memorials we have heard of in the 
West was that held in the Unitarian church at Madi- 
son, Wis., on the 14th ult. The following addresses and 
papers were given: “Emerson in Literature,” by Prof. 
W. F. Allen; “Emerson’s Gospel,” by Ella A. Giles; 
“Personal Reminiscences of Emerson,” by A. Aubertine 
Woodward; “Nature and Significance of Emerson’s 
Teachings,” Prof. D. B. Frankenburger. The “ Remin- 
iecences,” by Miss Woodward (Auber Forestier),” we 
hope will be published soon in Unrry columns. 

Tue Fitau FaAREwELL.—Several of the leading men of 
Cincinnati gave Mr. Wendte a complimentary dinner 
at the Queen City Club House previous to his final de- 
parture from the city. A local paper justly makes the 
following comment upon the man and the occasion: 


These gentlemen “ recognized in him a wise and tireless leader {n 
all philanthropic efforts, and a healthy and able teacher. They do 
not expect soon to see his place filled, but knowing that the work he 
was doing here was too great for his strength, they have not urged 
him to remain. The dinner was a very quiet affair, and the com- 
pliment was no less sincere than it was elegant.” 


Mr. Wendte left for the East on the 13th inst.,and will 
begin his labors at Newport July 1. His present address 
is in care of the Y. M. C. U., 18 Boylston street, Boston, 

. Mass. 

Kegoxux, Iowa.—Upon the return of the Keokuk dele- 
gates from Cleveland a meeting of the Unitarian Society 
of this place was promptly held, at which it was unani- 
mously agreed to mvite the W. U.C. to hold its next 
annual meeting at this place. The invitation has been 
officially communicated to the Directors of the Confer- 
ence, and although the consideration of the matter was 


deferred to a fuller meeting we have little doubt but that | 
’ Boston has resulted in a new and beautiful church edi- 


the invitation will be accepted. The pendulum swings 
from West to East, and East to West again. It will 
draw largely from our more Westerly parishes. It is 
good to look forward to a gathering of the brothers and 
sisters upon the sightly bluffs that overlook the Father 
of Waters. 


AtLanta, Ga.—We are glad to note, on a card wafted 
into this office, notice of a series of meetings to be held 
at the Opera House, in this Southern city, by Rev. Geo. 
L. Chaney, of Boston. The announcements run from 
April 30 to May 21, inclusive. Subjects of the sermons 
are as follows: 

“ Man’s Love and God's Love.” “The Bible: What it Is and What 
it Is Not.” “What Unitarians Believe.” “Salvation: Now and 
Here.” 

The lecture topics being: 

“James Russell Lowell,” “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” “William 
Ellery Channing,” ‘‘Webster and Calhoun—the Ground on Which 
They Agreed.” 

Let the new South listen to these timely topics, and it 
will find the necessity of falling into line with the new 
day changed into a privilege. Duties will be transformed 
into inspiration. 


Cincinnati.—The Unitarian Church of this place has 
extended a unanimous and hearty call to Rev. George A. 
Thayer, of South Boston, Mass., to succeed Mr. Wendte 
in their pastorate. Mr. Thayer was a classmate, at Cam- 
bridge, of Rev. C. W. Wendte, F. L. Hosmer and E. 8. 
Elder, and is a man of distinguished ability and earnest- 
ness. His pulpit eloquence, his extemporizing gifts, his 
organizing and executive abilities, and, above all, his 
sterling manliness and character make him a most desir- 
able minister for any parieh fortunate enough to secure 
his services. ; 

Revs. Francis-Hornbrooke, M. K. Schermerhorn, H. M. 
Mann, F. L. Hosmer, A. A. Livermore, J. Ll. Jones, and 
other friends have recently supplied the pulpit at Cin- 
cinnati pending Mr. Thayer’s decision. If he accepts, 
the parish is to be congratulated, not only for having se- 
cured one in every way desirable, but for having suc- 
cessfully accomplished a feat as difficult as that charac- 
terized by Mr. Lincoln as “changing horses in the mid- 
dle of the stream.” The promptness of the Cincinnati 
parish in securing a successor to a beloved pastor is a 
praiseworthy example for other pastorlesssocieties. De- 
lay in this matter inevitably brings discontent, disputa- 
tions, and, finally, debility. We hope that our Western 
churches now in search of pastors will hurry up, find 
their men before the vacation, so that minister and peo- 
ple may prepare themselves to begin the campaign 
promptly in September. To postpone this problem to 
the fall is practically to lose three months’ activity. 

Later advices inform us that Mr. Thayer has accepted 
this call. 


Cincinnati.—Our Unitarian Church at this point felic- 
itates itself on having secured the Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, 
for thirteen years minister of the flourishing church at 
South Boston, Mass., and a classmate and personal friend 
of Mr. Wendte, as the successor of that gentleman in the 
Cincinnati pulpit. Mr. Thayer is a man of fine abilities 
and most consecrated spirit. His ministry at South 


fice and a large congregation deeply attached to him, 
while his labors for the community at large as a valued 
member of the Boston School Board, in the work of 
the associated charities, in organizing the splendidly 
equipped Thayer Academy at South Braintree and the 
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South Boston Art Schools, as Secretary of the Minister’s 
Institute and of the Unitarian National Conference,—in 
short, in all directions of clerical and civil activity, have 
displayed unusual administrative powers and been of 
great importance to our liberal cause. Mr. Thayer was 
Captain in a Massachusetts regiment during the war. 
As Chaplain of the Grand Army of the Republic for his 
native State, he delivered, on last Decoration Day, the 
annual address before the assembled posts, in the vast 
and crowded Mechanics’ Institute Hall, in Boston. We 
instance these things merely to show what manner of 
man is to succeed our friend Mr. Wendte, and become a 
fellow-worker in our Western Conferences; and we con- 
gratulate the Cincinnati Church that, avoiding the de- 
lays and danger of a long season of candidating, it has 
been able to concentrate its votes at once on so desirable 
aminister. Mr. Thayer having preached twice to this 
congregation was immediately and unanimously invited 
to the vacant pastorate. Mrs. Thayer was formerly a 
resident of Cincinnati, where many of her relatives and 
friends still reside. Revs. S. J. Barrows, editor of the 
Christian Register, Russell Bellows and others will supply 
the pulpit until July 1st, when the church will be closed 
until Mr. Thayer begins his ministry,in September next. 


Antiocu CoLLece.—Immediately following the Cleve- 
land meeting the Trustees of Antioch College aseem- 
bled at Yellow Springs. The meeting was held on the 
10th inst., and was largely attended. The following 
members of the Board were present: John Kebler, 
Acting President; C. W. Wendte and A. B. Champion, 
of Cincinnati; C. W. Clarke, of Philadelphia; F. L. 
Hosmer, Cleveland; Brooke Herford, of Chicago ; John 
Little, of Xenia, O.; William E. Bell, of Indianapolis ; 
8. C. Derby, of Columbus, Ohio, and Messrs. Coan, Van 
Mater, Duncan and Kellogg, of Yellow Springs. Rev. 
George A. Thayer, of South Boston, and Mr. Frank 
Evans, of Cincinnati, were elected to fill the vacancies 
caused by the death of Dr. Bellows and Adams Ayer. 
The special object which called the Board together 
was to confer with a delegation of citizens of Yellow 
Springs and members of the Christian denomination 
concerning the future of the College. Various propo- 
sitions looking toward a transfer of the institution to, 
and its re-endowment by, the Christian denomination 
were entertained. An arrangement was finally effected 
by which the Committee of Christian and other citi- 
zens of Yellow Springs are to appoint a President 
and faculty and re-open the College next September. 
The trustees are to give them the use of the buildings, 
apparatus, etc., together with a bonus of $1,000 annually 
from the income of the endowment, the remainder of 
said income being allowed, as now, to accumulate on the 
principal. This action, which was entirely satisfactory 
to all concerned, will result in the re-opening of the col- 
lege and the gradual accumulation and improvement of 
the endowment, making possible the future transfer of 
the same to Cleveland, or any other point, should it be- 
come desirable. There is much enthusiasm among the 
friends at Yellow Springs, and they hope to begin next 
September with a large number of students. The Treas- 
urer of the college reported the funds in a promising 


condition, now amounting to some $120,000 in value. 
This item will be welcome reading to hundreds of our 
readers, East and West, in whose minds Antioch is for- 
ever associated with the high ideals of Horace Mann and 
the noble enthusiasm of the earlier advocates of liberal 
things for the West. 


Ghe Study Table. 


AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
- Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co.,40 Madtson street, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A recent number of Good Literature says of Mr. 
Gannett’s “Year of Miracle:” “The four chapters of 
which the book is composed show a keen and delicate 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, in the four sea- 
sons of the year, considered under these heads: ‘ Treas- 
ures of the Snow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘ Flowers,’ and ‘ The 
Harvest Secret.’ From each Mr. Gannett draws a sound 
and useful moral, and one that, though familiar, is not 
trite. The book deserves its title..——O. B. Frothing- 
ham seems to be slowly coming back into the public 
ministry of the press, if not the pulpit. The North 
American, for June, contains avery suggestive article 
from his pen on “ Swedenborg,” and the June Atlantic 
one on Longfellow.— The announcement that Roberts 
Bros., are about to publish a two-dollar edition of Ham- 
merton’s “Graphic Arts,” which in the English edition 
sells for $35.00, will be welcomed by all lovers of art 
that are not rich. 


Tue FISHER MaIpEN. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 
aes pe some by Rasmus B. Anderson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
nm. $1.00. 


This book, the fourth in the series, reveals the author’s 
powers in a different vein of story-telling. Instead of 
the development of peasant life upon peaceful gards, 
we have here town life and the more direct vindication 
of certain chosen principles. This he tries to do by do- 
ing away with “ prejudices which bang over the life as 
do the rocks beneath which they are developed.” In the 
“Fisher Maiden” we see the genius of humanity trying 
to live out the divine thoughts it has brought into the 
world ;—struggling to make its ideal, real. One is im- 
pressed that there is something autobiographical in 
this story. In the book we discover the author’s aspira- 
tions, struggles, and final success. One of the poems is 
aglow with patriotism and an enthusiastic confidence 
“that the country of the Norsemen shall be great and 
one again.” J.J. 


THE WHITTIER LEAFLETS, Edited by Josephine E. Hodgson. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. New York. 60 cents. 


This, one of the series of “ Leaflets from Standard 
Authors,” consists of such selections from the ‘“ Quaker 
poet,” both of poetry and prose, as are best adapted to 
the use and appreciation of children in schools—for de- 
clamation or concert reading. They are in two forms, 
being arranged in pamphlet for the teacher’s use, while 
the leaflets are for distribution among the scholars. A 
portrait of Whittier accompanies both pamphlet and 
leaflets, with a short sketch of his life and labors. The 
illustrations are of the best, and hardly a page is with- 
out them. Those who hold the best interests of the 
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children’s education at heart, and have worked most 
earnestly for their advancement, have long felt the need 
of helps like these. Good reading, attractively illus- 
trated and readily distributed, can thus be placed in the 
hands of the young throughout our schools, and an ac- 


quaintance with our best authors will be begun. 
RB. T. Le 


First LEssons ON THE BisLe. By Edward H. Hall. Worcester, 
Mass, Flexible cover. pp. 103. 


A hand-book for use in Sunday School, that unquestion- 
ably belongs to the new order of things. It has the sim- 


plicity of the old-time question book, with accuracy,and | 45 


suggestiveness of new-time scholarship. The book con- 
sists of thirty-five lessons, beginning with Palestine and 
ending with the general lessons on the New Testament. 
The first twenty lessons concern chiefly with Old Testa- 
ment themes; the last fifteen lessons being a remark- 


ably successful epitomizing of the story of Jesus. Each. 


lesson consists of three parts. I. Ten or twelve leading 
questions, simple and suggestive. II. Notes furnishing 
in a concise way the information called for by the ques- 
tions. III. References to the very latest and best 
authorities on the subjects in question. Mr. Hall tells 
us that “ these lessons are intended to be used at what- 
ever age it is thought best for children to begin the 


'. study of the Bible ;” and that in his own Sunday School, 


children from ten to seventeen have used them. Mr. 
Hall, as most of our readers know, is a scholar, with high 
standards; and it is an encouraging sign of the times 
when the true student of the Bible stops to impart his 
latest thought to Sunday School children. Thirty-five 
Sundays spent with the Bible, under the direction of 
this book, will give to the child more helpful and intelli- 
gent estimate of its contents than ten years spent in hy- 
pertextual method of the old-fashioned Sunday School 
teaching. We hope that the new Board of the W. U. 
Sunday School Society will see to it that this book, 
though printed for the private use of one Sunday School, 
will be made obtainable to many others. It is too valu- 
able a tool to be left out of our tool-chest. 


“ LITERATURE,” & monthly journal of literary newsand 
criticism, published at Buffalo, N. Y., and edited by C. 
Wells Moulton, announces, with its May number, its 
consolidation with the Literary World, of Boston. This 
is the second large mouthful lately taken by our Boston 
contemporary, the other having been Rolinson’s Epitome 
of Literature, of Philadelphia. ‘‘ Master,” says the third 

sherman in Pericles, “ I marvel how the fishes live in 
the sea.” “ Why,” answers the first fisherman, “asmen 
do a-land: the great ones eat up the little ones.” 


“There’s too much horse-racing at your agricultural 


fairs,” remarked Parson Jones to the secretary of the | 


county society. “I should like to know, sir, what horse- 
racing has to do with agriculture?” “Well, Parson,” 
replied the secretary, with a pleasant smile, “ nothing, 
perbaps ; or, at least, no more than church lotteries have 
to do with the spreading of the gospel.” Parson Jones 
is the point, and changed the conversation immediate- 
ys 


The church of the fature will have no grab-bags, no 
lotteries, no gambling and no liquor selling at its fairs. 
This will discourage the devil, but it must be done.— 
“or Orleans Picayune. 


WAnnouncements. 


ADDITIONAL RECEIPTS OF THE WOMEN’S 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE FOR THE 
FIRST YEAR. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership fees paid into the igeg ote ie eonene Western 


Unitarian Conference, from April 12th to 


Miss Kate We!ls, Quincy, II. 
un Fa knees dh 

rs, F. W. Meyer, Qu | ere 
Mrs. Robert. Hs 7 


Mrs. John C. Hilton “a 


Mrs. L. Dewey, Princeto’ 
Mrs. C. L. Longenecker, Buda, I 
Mrs. C. E. Switzer, Galesburg, ill... 
Mra. E. C. Hays. oni Dt) Beers 
Mrs. J. R. Davis, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Mrs. N.C. Ransom “ 

Mrs. Charles 8. May “ ses 
Mrs. L. Sullivan, Grand Haven, Mich. 


Mrs. J. M. er le 

Mrs. Israel Hall, Ann Arbor, Mich.... 
Mrs. A. L. Perkins, 8t. Pau!, Minn... 
Mrs. J. D. Ludden bed 

Mrs. J.C. Burbank a 


Mrs. Delano a 


Mrs. T. W. Evans “a es 
Mrs. H. Davis Me ease 
Mrs. W. F. Alien ba aa 


“ 
Miss Lilian Lewis, Church of the M 
Miss 8. H. Noyes ue ais 
Mrs. Annie M. Cargo “ - by < 
Miss Jessie Elliott o ‘ a i 
Mrs. C. 8. Udell As “ 7 “ 
Mrs. Bough McKittrick =“ a ff * 
Miss E. A. Freeborn # * “ “ 
Mrs. John Snyder us “ ss “ 
Mrs. B, Seamen = ie s * 
Mrs. McCarthy 7 7 a “ 
Miss Henrietta Sawyer ‘* ig i + 
Miss Margaret 8. Wallace ‘“ as a om 
Miss Annie Hall se a “ “ 
Mies Jennie Glover “ « fe . 
Mies Fannie Crouch se e - a 
Miss Hildreth “ * “ “ 
Mrs. James A. Bartlett ‘“ , ys - 
Mrs. Isaac Morton “ “6 ae : 
Mrs. L. L. Culver ne WY “ “ 
Miss Ada Johnson us S Ee te 
Mrs. Ellen Richards “ a “ be 
Mrs. James Louderman ‘“ = oe at 
Mrs. J. W. Stockbridge ‘“ . oe bie 
Miss Carrie Bryant a as ae be 
Mrs. Chester Crum # of se R 
Mrs. Louis McCall is si es “ 
Mrs. Foster Martin es ss ~ “ 
Miss Emilv Foote sf i. a ~ 
Mrs. 8. E. Foote i “ y 
Mrs. Hunt “o “ “ ie 
Mrs. J. O. Cabot a ve “ a 
Miss Sarah Glasgow a iY at o 
Miss Susan Glasgow S i “ ae 
Miss Mamie Jewett fs a . oe 
Mrs. John B. Henderson.“ a a # 


Mrs. C. C. DeCoster, St. Paul, Minn... 
Mrs. Robert Hale, Minneapolis, Min 
Miss Sarah J. Hale s a 
Miss Mary E. Hale “ se 
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Mrs, C. C. Jones “ Mo dacccucssaeeoa 
$82 00 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
Mrs. Charles Davis, Muskegon, MICD...........scssssssscsesresersonsees see $10 00 
Mrs. N.C. Chapman, ‘Ghureh of the Messiah, Bt. Louis, Mo. 10 00 
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Mre. Walter Crane 


Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 10 00 
Mrs. Albert Todd “ “ “ “ “ 


10 00 


Mrs. Brockhauser a “ “ “ “ 1000 
Mrs. John H. Louderman i * “ “ “ 1000 
Mis adeiaider Heed ek BB 
Mrs. Robert Jones “ o “ “ “ 1000 
Mrs. J.G. Chapman “ “ “ “ 10 00 
Mrs. George Partridge “ . “ “ “ 1000: 
Mrs. J. W. Goddard Ge “ “ “ “ 1000 
Mrs. Powell « “ “ “ “ 10 00 
Mrs. Robert Moore “ “ “ “ “ 4000 
Mrs. Wm. Hi e “ “ “ “ “ 40 00 
Mrs. Norman Cutter 4 “ “ “ “10 00 
Mrs. Keferstein * “ “ “ “10 00 
Mrs. Wm. Noyes “ “ “ “ “ 3000 
$1380 00 
_ 8200 
$262 00 


Additional money received from Ladies’ Aid Societies: 


Fro: Society at Keokuk, Iowa........... exeiaes sedcacctaccsenvssseendeseee $5 00 
See ey ee eee ati dots 
“ “ 2 50 ; 
it «“ 5 00 
“ ty 5 00 
= ot . 200 
“ “ 4 50 

$26 50 
262 00 
Total coi sciserigsvered $288 50 


Mas. Joun C. HILTON, 
Treasurer W. W. U. Conference. 


Chicago, May 24, 1882. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDI- 
TURES OF W. 0.8.8. SOCIETY. 


MaY 1, 1882. 


and pamphlets................:cessee 3 419 18 
Plates on hand, May 1. 1882........... 100 90 
Sales for year ending, May 1, 1882.. 1,225 02 

$1,745 10 


Stock on hand, May 1, 1881............ 3 215 10 
Amount of books and pamphlets 
printed and purchased for the 
year, including amount paid for 
stereotyping p. sesh cessavsoeuoes $1,947 88 


$182 12 
135 37 


21 22 


$338 71 $335 71 


STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
OF W. U.8. 8S. SOCIETY. 


May 1, 1882. 
Cash On Hand......ceccccccscresrsesscecssevsssscee sereeesonssene. eoeeee $ 59 69 
Books and pamphlets on hand.. eee 419 18 . 
Plates on Hand......cccccssccreeresee - 100 W 
Accounts due Society......... . 514 37 
Total resource: 8 of Society... ee $1,094 14 
Accounts due from SOclety...........-csce seseresseerseeseneee $644 31 


Present worth of society above all indebtedness...... 449 83 


Prospecr Hitt ScHoot ror Younc Women, Green- 
field, Mass. James C. Parsons, Principal. 


The Summer Conference and Annual Meeting of the 
Towa Association of Unitarian and other Independent 
churches is to be held in Algona, June 20th to July 3d. 
Rev. J. V. Blake, of Quincy, Ill., will give the Confer- 
ence sermon. A full pr mme of earnest papers, 
sermons and discussions isin preparation. All liberal 


. * et : Cee 


friends in this and adjoining States, who can possibly 
solve the problem of distance, are most earnestly in- 
vited to be present and accept the hospitality of the 
Algona friends, C. T. Coux, Secretary. 


NOTICE. 


'_ Any persons desiring extra numbers of Tne Unity of 
.May 16, containing the Conference reports, can have 
i them by writing to or applying in person at Unrry office, 
' 40 Madison street, Chicago Ill. 


NOW READY. 


“Tae Mors Wonperrut Genesis,” Uniry Sunday 
School Lesson, Series XI., by Henry M. Simmons, is 
now ready, in pamphlet form, and for sale by the West- 
ern Unitarian Sunday School Society, 40 Madison street, 
Chicago, I]. Price, per copy, 15 cents; $1.25 per dozen. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


| Mrs. G. P. Putnam, $1.50; J. E. Wright, $1.50; Mrs. N. 
M. Darrah, $1.50; C. G. Howland, $2.00; Catherine Price, 
' $1.50; Mra. J. S. Brewer, $1.50; Henry M. Brooks, $1.50; 
M. C. Shannon, $2.00; Mary B. Lee, $1.50; Mrs. C. W. 
| Tyler, $0.07 ; Miss Ella S. Maynard, $1.50; N. P. Gilman, 
$3.00 ; Julia E. Tanner, $1.50; John H. Heywood, $3.00; 
' J. T. Sunderland, $1.50; Mrs. Elizabeth Speechly, $1.50; 
Israel Hall, $1.50; en K. White, $1.50 ; Mrs. Robert 
Whitman, $1.50; Mrs.S. M. Strong, $1.50; Wm. Cole- 
man, $1.50; Mrs. S. L. Brewster, $1.50; James L. Angle, 
31.50; Angus Cameron, $1.50; L. E. Smith, $1.50; Mrs. 
|S. E. Skinner, $1.50; Norman Flagg, $1.50; R. D. Wells, 
$1.50; D. N. Utter, $3.00 ; J. R. Alter, $1.50; H. H. Wonde, 
$1.50; Mrs. C. A. Clarke, $1.50; S. B. Maxwell, $1.50; 
Wheeler W. Carpenter, $1.50; Peter Kurtz, $1.50; Dr. A. 
O. Hunter, $1.50; Alvin Gue, $1.50; S. S. Hunting, $1.90; 
A. A. Roberts, $9.00; O. P. Stearns, $1.50; Mrs. J. F. 
Whiteman, $1.50; Thos. Newell, $1.50; Mrs. Jessie Has- 
tie, $1.50; Sam’l May, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. J. 8. Brewer, $0.35; Henry M. Brooks, $0.50; M. 
C. Shannon, $0.50; Harry Hall, $0.35; Mrs.S: M. Strong, 
$0.50; E. S. Rowse, $0.35; J. C. Learned, $2.00; W. C. 
Holmes, $0.35; W. P. Parker, $0.35; Helen E. Phelps, 

$4.95; D. N. Utter, $0.35; J. R. Alter, $0.35; H. H. Wonde, 

$0.50; A. A. Roberts, $0.70; O. P. Stearns, $0.50; Mrs. C. 
iP. Wooley, $0.35; Sarah D. Chapin, $0.35; Mrs. G. P. 
| Putnam, $7.00; Sam’l May, $0.35. 


t 


‘Dr. J. W. WASSALL, 
DENTIST, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


_ ROOM 32. 
| Take Elevator. 
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rns Se FLUID-PENCIL 


§@~ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can pe closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most ular 
Pen. made. Send for cireular. MACKINNON PEN C6O., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, .* 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Price, delivered on board cars 

here, with Stool, Book, Music (a 

complete musical outfit) ONLY WN eM ™ 
The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes notice, (now shipping 

over 50 a day, demand increasing.) Working nights by Edison's Electric Light to 


fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances may be made by Bank Draft, 
Post Office Money Ordcr, Kegistered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. 


Wy X28 325.25 Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
- — 7) rere if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction, 
t PRU UOD 4 kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refund you the $90 with in- 
a mi ees =terest. Nothing can be falrer. My object in placing this organ at $90, isto have 
i B = a it introduced into every home in this country. Every one sold is sure to sellanother, 
Often 50 sales can be traced from the first one introduced. All that is asked of 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fair trial, kindly bring friends to see it 
and hear its musical effects, having no agents, no warerooms in Jarge cities (sell 
direct only), I rely solely on the merits of the Beethoven to speak for itself 
kind words from satisfied purchasers, which I am proud to say are many. 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 
isl 7 (Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.] Is, as the cut shows, 
i 

i) - Seernovans I. a the most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly polished, 
iz = Al i : and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebonized 

—< in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, new wv 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When orderi pent 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as uu 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary music—as 
used by other builders—was put in them. Read the following description of 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more than liberal offer 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Beautiful Organ 
for anything Like the money asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Reeds, 

It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: (1) 
Manual Sub-Baas, 16 feet tone; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tone; (8) Dulciana, 
8 feet tone; (4) Cello, § feet tone; (5) French Horn, 8 feet tones (6) Sax- 
aphone, 8 fect tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone; (8) Viola Dolce, 4feet 
tone; (9) Violina, 4 feet tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone; also, Coupler Har- 
monigue, Harp oline,Grand Expressione, Vax Humana, Vox Jubilante and other 
grand accessory effects. 


ape 27 STOPS! (°erierca tno” 


~ 4 Tal aa 
AUD AN wT im i There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are used 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies, If used as directed 
= every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don’t be deceived by m: 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations on 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combined, and the 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and can 
beused by no other manufacturer, 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 
(1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, (6) Saxa- 
hone, (7) Viol di Samba, Diapason, ® Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Expressione, G1 
‘rench Horn, (12) Harp A®oline, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Dulciana, ; 
Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Cow 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)Grand Organ Knee Stop, @4) Right 
Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duples Damper, entats Duplex Damper. 


A 
a 


lax\ 


On September 19th, 1881, my Factory was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, nothing but ashes remaining w 
was one of the largest factories of the kind in the world. 
| L Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted out 
R E=- B the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid of vast 
capital, perfect knowledge of what was wanted, and kind wordsof cheer from 
thousands, I wasenabled in 120 days to put on steam and start more machinery, in 
larger and better equipped Factory than ever on the same ground. The present 
establishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a larger num- 
ber of better instruments daily are ever before. This achievement is unsur- 
assed in the history of enterprise. 
* Iam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price at the rate of over 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 820 
HDISOW’S HLECTRIC LIGHTS, 3 


; f:} h 1 nd Piano Factory in the world that uses it, Ican fill all orders 
WALNUT OR EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DESIRED. rca Organan rtyle as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. 00 wood-working machines in their construction. 
v By the addition of the very latest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a new fae- 
R E M E M B E R tory built after long experience of the wants todo work well and economical, and the addition of private switches and railroad 
tracks to the various doors of the factories Iam now enabled to build better instruments for leas money than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages of 
these facilities. | (¢@>-To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manufactory is open 
to visitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses ae roe purchase. Come anyway. Youare welcome. A free coach with polite attendan 
L 


trains. If you car t call, write for catalogue, or, better still, order a BEETHOVEN on trial, as youcan save nothing from this price by correspondence, an 
wom will be detlghted with the Instrument. Its you do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, you will be oy 


them areal service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


dress or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


WOOD MANTHELS & TILES. 
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Ezra Stiles Gannett, 


UNITARIAN MINISTER IN BOSTON, 
1824 TO 1871. : 


By His Son, REV. W. C. GANNETT, Sr. Paut, MINN. 


Owing to the great popularity of ‘A Year of 
Miracle,” the Colegrove Book Co. have purchased 
the remainder of the edition of another of Mr. Gan- 
nett’s books, viz., THE Lire or His FATHER, written 
and published in 1875. - 

If this book was only an ordinary biography, it 
might be asked how it could especially interest a 
person to read the life of one who, although a good 
man and a Christian minister, yet probably was no 
more than a score of other Christian ministers who 
lived in Boston and preached during the present 
century. 

But this book is more than a biography, as, indeed, 
Dr. Gannett was more than an ordinary Bosten 
clergyman, for the following reasons: 

First. He was a colleague of Dr. Channing, and 
lived during the time when the great battle was being 
fought which gave the Unitarian denomination a 
name and a place in this country. 

Second. Di. Gannett did as much, if not more, 
to shape the destiny of the Unitarian denomination 
than any other man in America. He was one of the 
founders of the American Unitarian Association, 
its first Secretary, and one of the earlier editors of 
the Christian Register. 

Third. This book presents a brief and yet very 


comprehensive and complete history of the Unita- 
rian movement in this country; in short, no Liberal 
Christian or student of religious progress should be 
without it; it cannot be read without benefiting the 
cause of rational religion and. practical christianity. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of this book. 
Aside from its being the life of an earnest and true 
man, it is one of the most readable books found 
among American biographical history. It contains 
much of Dr. Gannett himself, extracts from his jour- 
nal, a few of his sermons,.and also what was said of 
him by many of his contemporaries. It is illustrated 
with portraits of many of the Unitarian worthies: 
Worcester, Freeman, Channing, Ware, Norton, Rip- 
ley, Emerson and Parker. It also contains two very 
good likenesses of Dr. Gannett himself, one on the 
opening page and one sepresenting him at home. 
Among the other illustrations are Arlington Street 
Church, Arlington Street Pulpit, portraits of Caleb 
and Ruth Gannett, Dr. Gannett’s Study, and also 
his Grave, ‘‘ near which,” says the account, ‘‘a cross 
rises like that which he asked should be placed on 
the church wall above his pulpit. On the rock-work 
at its base rests the two well-known canes,.and behind 
lies an open sermon case, on whose leaves are in- 
scribed part of the text of his first and the text of 
his last sermon as the pastor of his people.’’ 


Fifty Copies only of this book remain and they are 
for sale by the 


COLEGROVE. BOOK GO, 


40 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Price has hitherto been 


$3.00. It will be sold now for 


$1.80, without discount. Early orders are solicited. 
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il—beautifal, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. . 


The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—or— 
BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 


MBS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS, 


has been received by the CoLecrovge Boox Co. Those wishing copies 
ers, at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


——$—" - 
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| Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Linesot! 


| to the Pacific Slope. 


West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest? 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and) 
Easterx, NorTu-Easteey, SOUTHERN and 500) 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kase 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, Covuncit BLO 
and Oana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from Wi 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missourt 
The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Raily 


is the only Jine from Chicago owning track into Bap 


|or which, by its own road, reaches the pointe at 


named. NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! No Mise 

coNNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-pentilated oF 

clean cars, as every passenger ts carried in Toe 

dean and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Bap 
rains. 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, Pram 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our Own worlds 
Dinine@ Cars, upon which meals are 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SeventTr) 
CENTS EACH, With ample time for healthful 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, 
and Missouri River points; and close connections? 
points of intersection with other roads. 

We ticket (do mol forges this) directly to. a 
of importance in “Kansas, Nébraska, Black 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, on 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona anil 
Mexico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding as 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as com 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

7Vickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket@ 
in the United States and Canada. 


R. R. CABLE, 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. 


E. ST. JOH 


Gen. Tkt. and Peat 
Chics 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Liwermore Pens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 
mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted . ne nee ). 
The Livermore Pocket Penco 
Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
pu of the institution is to prepare young. men for 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For fall particulars, apply to please send their 
Rey. A. A. Livermore, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 
a N 
Ss 
ne, “4 apis ric AS] 
ce q #9.’ [EHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY] | 
r i.—— H b] 
aT ? The Chicago & North-Western R’y 
Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
PR NCIPAL+ LINE EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
) LEADING RAILWAY 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST ! 
It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points m 
Northern IWinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utuh 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for | 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Universal - Nationally reputed as Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
ly conceded to_ being the Great Potnls in the Territories and the West. Also 
be the best equipped ThroughCar for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
Railroad in the World for t Line 7a", Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
all classes of travel. 2 Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
K A N S A S G I Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 
x = - At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
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NOTES. 


During the editor’s absence of three or four 
months, the following friends of Unrry expect to 
take turns upon his cricket: W. C. Gannett, June 
16; H. M. Simmons, July 1; 8. 8. Hunting, July 
16, J. H. Crooker, Aug. 1; C. W. Wendte, Aug. 16; 
J.C. Learned, Sept.1; J. T. Sundérland, Sept. 16. 
A. G. Jennings acts as office editor, and to him 
letters on editorial or other business can be ad- 
dressed,—40 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


What shall be the Emerson Memorial? Long- 
fellow was the people’s poet, and it is no surprise 
that the thought of a national dollar subscription 
to his memorial has been so widely welcomed. 
But Emerson is the prophet of the ten thousand, 
not of the million. All the more lect the ten 
thousand resolve upon the joy of honoring him. 
In what noble service shall we enshrine our 
reverence? 


In a recent Register came some words with the 
push of a mountain-wind: “A religion wide as 
the widest outlook of the modern mind; a religion 
free as human thought, concurrent with reason, 
co-ordinate with science; a religion in which the 
present predominates over the past, and the 
future over the present; in which judgment tops 
authority, and vision outruns tradition,—this is the 
instant demand of aliberal faith.” So speaks Dr. 
Hedge. 


} its editor. 


If any Unity Club or Class has sttidied Emer- 
son’s works in a systematic and successful way, 
we wish that a programme of its course might be 
received by Unity for possible publication. There 
are many who will welcome such a guide for this 
summer’s reading, and probably many a class next 
fall will say, “Let us arrange a winter’s work in 
Emerson.” A plan that will stimulate home-read- 
ing, suggest themes for written papers, and open 
conversation-paths, is wanted ; and not too hard a 
plan. 


Is the Master living who will compose the Na- 
tional Oratorio orSymphony with Lowell's “ Com- 
memoration Ode” for words? In some of the 
movements in the Ode (Parts III., V., VIIL, IX., 
XI., XII.) it seems as if we could hear the music 
waiting, but swelling as we read. That Union 
Symphony once written, then what celebrations in 
the land on Decoration Day! What solemn pre- 
paration for it by men and women singers! What 
anniversary in all the year with such an uplift to 
it! Is the Master living who will bind his fame 
unto the Day and win the nation’s gratitude ? 


And Unity sends its heartiest God-speed after 
Mr. Jones has gone to Wales, his native 
land, where one of his ancestors and his name was 
the original Adam of Unitarianism about a cen- 
tury ago. No better earned vacation than his will 
there be among the rest-seekers who cross the sea 
this year. And yet we know it will be no mere 
vacation. He won't be able to resist the tempta- 
tion of translating “ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion” into Welsh, and starting a 
Unity Club or two among his cousins. We thank 
Wales for getting him born, and then dispensing 
with him early. We claim his education as 
American. Father Taylor said of Dr. Channing, 
“ He is such asplendid mind,—what a pity that he 
hadn’t been educated!” Mr. Jones has had what 
Dr. Channing missed,—an education: he was 
Freshman on a Wisconsin farm, Sophomore in the 
Union Army, Junior in the Meadville Divinity 
School, Senior in the Janesville pulpit, and on 
graduation became the Missionary Secretary of 
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the Western Unitarian Conference and editor of 
Unitry,—a noble training for a noble post. But back 
of all this lie Wales and those ancestors. There is 
an old man in. Wisconsin whom we thank for lend- 
ing us his boy, and whom we congratulate on the 
man he at last sends back to see the family at 
home. 


Three “canons of the Church of England,” it is 
reported, announced after Darwin’s death that 
“ Darwin’s theories were not necessarily hostile to 
the fundamental truths of religion.” This is lucky 
for Nature: and the three canons deserve a great 
deal of credit for not keeping it a secret. The 
world has a right to share in all good news. 


We see a cross, on which is lifted up a man in 
death. On the right hand and the left are two 
other crosses, and two malefactors hang on them. 
Over the right hand cross is written “Bishop of 
the Church ;” over the other, “ Infidel.” And the 
man upon the right hand is saying of him upon 
the central cross, “How can I ever think of this 
man’s religious frame without a painful sense of 
its desolation!” And the man upon the left is say- 
ing, “ If Christianity be true, Emerson is this night 
in Hell.” And the Man between them answers 
nothing: he is dead. But that smile lingers on his 
face. 

—— Yet we honor Bishop Huntington for his 
courage in dispraising Emerson amid the choruses 
of praise. It is the man’s courage and the church- 
man’s thought. Each sets off the other. 


The Index of April 27 contains a fine sermon full 
of feeling as well as argument about “ Agnosticism 
and Religion.” It shows that Agnosticism can be 
a very strong and glowing Religion, and how large- 
ly nominal any dispute is between religion which 
calls God “God” and that which calls him “the 
Ideal.” Somehow we find it impossible to quarrel 
about—God. Every doubt illustrates him. Every 
denial confirms and enlarges our thought of him, 
contributes something for which we feel grateful. 
Identify Man with Nature and you identify Nature 
with Man; Materialism spiritualizes the Universe. 
So with Agnosticism: it says forever “ Unrim your 
thoughts, when you think towards God,”—and for- 
ever we would obey. 


For a little picture-gallery of American authors 
send nothing or six cents to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., of Boston, for their catalogue of 1882. You 


will get pictures of Aldrich, Cooper, Emerson, Bret 
Harte, Hawthorne, Holmes, Howells, James, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Stedman, Mrs. Stowe, Warner, 
Whittier. Six cents is better tosend than nothing, 
for all this. If, next year; that firm or any other 
will publish in its catalogue portraits of the elder 
authors,—for instance, to illustrate fully and com- 
pletely Lowell’s “ Fable for Critics,’—we promise 
to notice free, and practice what we preach about 
the sending. 


DARWIN’S CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGION. 


If Nature is work of God, as Darwin thought, 
who deserves religious honor more than this man 
who listened to her lessons so trustingly and fol- 
lowed them so faithfully? And who followed 
Jesus’ lessons better than this man, so “pure in 
heart,” so patient and peaceful, and who “ when he 
was reviled, reviled not again?” Were not. his 
teachings also religious? Many tell us they were 
degrading. Degrading? There is not a subject 
Darwin touched which he did not elevate. He has 
shown us more to admire and revere in all living 
things, from the leaf in the forest to our “animals 
and plants under domestication,” from the marvel- 
ous flower of the orchid to the more marvelous 
insect that fertilizes it. He has written vol- 
umes to show the wondrous adaptations and al- 
most animal intelligence in the vegetable world, 
from the common “movements in plants” to the 
more curious movements in “ insectivorous plants.” 
He has labored to show how much more intelli- 
gence there is in animals than we knew. That 
last book he wrote is typical of all,—making us 
feel a new admiration and thankfulness toward the 
mere worms beneath our feet, a new veneration for 
the wondrous works of creation. 

Nor has he degraded our ideas of man. What 
if man be descended from a lower order of 
animals,—even from monkeys, if you wish to give 
our arboreal ancestors that name, though of course 
no scientist does? If weare going to stand on our 
pedigree, it would seem that a pedigree reaching 
back 600,000 years and starting with monkeys, 
were better than one reaching back only 6,000 
years and starting with mud. Or if we wish to 
boast of our history, surely the record of a rise 
from animal conditions to the lofty heights of hu- 
man civilization is more honorable than the record 
of a fall. And certainly a religion which charges 
the Creator with cursing the world, and bringing 
the fall and flood, and making so many millions 
to be “ utterly depraved” in this world and “ eter- 
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nally damned” in another, is not so reverent as a 
religion which sees a Creative Power working ever 
upward instead of downward,—making each 
species while it enjoys its own existence to bring 
forth a higher, and so, by the survival of the fittest 
instead of the fallen, moving onward in circles 
of progress, from matter to mind, from animal to 


man, from savage to saint, from lust to love,—not | 


away from paradise, but ever in paradise, and ever 
rising toward a higher. This surely is a more re- 
ligious doctrine. Mr. Darwin has never written a 


line to lower our conception of man or of God. | 


We are what we are, whatever our ancestry ; mind 
and spirit are here, however they have come. Nay, 
a new hope comes in looking down the path which 
life has climbed. Mr. Darwin has made us admire 
“Climbing Plants,” but still more this climbing 
progress. 
man, and shows man still ascendant. Mr. Darwin 
has not degraded, but glorified our race and re- 
ligion. By his own life,so great in its mental 
power and moral purity, he has shown the grand- 
cur in manhood; by his doctrines, he bids us hope 


for a still higher manhood. And when we become | 


more accustomed to the great change of thought 
now taking place in the world, we shall see that 
this principle of evolution, which he has been the 
foremost in teaching, leads also to loftier heights in 
Teligion. H. M. 8. 


THE AFTER-GLOW OF EMERSON. 


The world delights to praise; and Death, always! 


generous of joy in this kind, of late has given us 
our fill. Longfellow, Darwin, Emerson! From 
lip to lip and Church to Church and land to land 
the names have passed with halos growing round 
them. Of Emerson especially it has been good to 
watch the gracious stories stealing out from private 
inemories, as if the best thing that could be said 
about him was a word that he himself had said of— 
anything. Men tell of their one interview with 
pride; old friends number the years of their friend- 
ship,— a fifty years’ acquaintance,” “my life-long 
converse.” Does any one know aught less good than 
lest of him? Have we really had a flawless man 
among us in the flesh, had him for fellow-citizen,— 
and did he speak to us and take us by the hand ? 
Has it been Jesus coming in from Concord in the 
cars and wandering along the Boston side-walks 
towards the Atheneum and Chestnut Street? 
Years ago Father Taylor, the Methodist, told us, 
“Thave laid my ear close to his heart and never 
heard any jar in the machinery: he is more like 


His “Descent of Man” is the ascent of | 


‘Jesus than anybody else I have known.” 


Dr. 
Hedge tells us now, “ He was truth’s next neigh- 
bor. In my life-long converse with him, I could 


detect nothing between him and the truth,—not 
‘only no hypocrisy or pretence, but no wilfulness, 
‘no vanity, no sensitiveness to praise or blame, no 


art to win applause, no ambition even.” Dr. 
Holmes says, “ His character was so blameless, so 
beautiful, that it was rather a standard to judge 
others by than to find a place for on the scale of 
comparison.” Holmes has probably said nothing 
in prose or verse more sure to make his own name 
live than the words he spoke on Emerson at the 
meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The noblest picture yet. What can be finer than 
this sentence—except its own truth: “ Here was an 
iconoclast without a hammer, who took down our 
idols from their pedestals so tenderly that it seemed 
like an act of worship.” Dr. Bartol calls him 
“narrow in some ways,” but it is a little hard to 
pick these ways out from his praise. Emerson 
over-rated the individual and under-rated society ; 
and Emerson was too much disgusted with the 
devil to grapple with him sturdily,—this seems to 
be the criticism. So be it then: not flawless, not 
the “new teacher come full circle.” But so near 
it! So near it even to this revering friend who 
calls him “ Not dignified, but dignity ;” who says, 
“T sometimes thought him the only temperate 
man ;” who speaks of “ His words, which, like 
natural works, features of the landscape, and gey- 
sers bursting from the ground, must be, and can- 
not be unsaid, unthought, or undone ;” who writes, 
“This will be known as the age of Darwin and 
Emerson.” How nobly the great Scripture-pass- 
ages have offered themselves in one address and 
another to describe him! And how the speakers 
have tried to find the describing word,—was he 
“poet,” or “preacher,” or “ preacher-poet,” or 
“seer,” or “prophet?” Of all the old words bor- 
rowed for him, none fall more exquisitely fit upon 
the sense of portraiture than those which Judge 
Hoar repeated at the funeral: 
“A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
The lineaments of gorpel books! 
I trow, that countenance cannot lie, 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 
“Was ever eye did see that face, 
Was ever ear did hear that tongue, 
Was ever mind did mind his grace, 
That ever thought the travel) long? 
But eyes and ears and every thought, 
Were with his sweet perfections caught.” 
But there is another way than praise in which 
the after-glow of Emerson will long be in our 
skies,—perhaps never will die away. Already in 
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his life his own words began to pass into proverbs, 
and his sentences into Scripture. Do any one 
man’s writings in our English tongue offer so many 
for such purposes? Many a pulpit will presently 
have its Emersonian Gospel,—a book of sacred sen- 
tences like these: “He who does a good deed is 
instantly ennobled. The safety of God, the im- 
mortality of God, the majesty of God do enter into 
a man with justice.” “The word Miracle, as pro- 
nounced by Christian churches, gives a false im- 
pression; it is Monster. It is not one with the 
blowing clover and the falling rain.” “The iden- 
tity of the law of gravitation with purity of heart: 


’ the Ought, Duty, is one thing with Science, with 


Beauty, and with Joy.” For twenty years to come 
he is likely to stock our talk with more and more 
“familiar quotations.” And a special joy about it 
is that the range is so wide, and as yet so little 
known, and the flowers so abundant everywhere, 
that any one can go a-field and fill his baskets, and 
even discover new species for himself. If one has 
yet to make his: first adventure into Emerson, let 
him take first the “Problem,” and learn that by 
heart; then take a bolder walk, and six times read 
the “ Divinity School Address ;” then perhaps try 
“Nature.” That slowly mastered, he will know 
the flowers and where the foot-paths lead,—and 


then for a thousand walks to a thousand sunny, 
wind-swept heights! 


_CREEDS THAT NEVER GROW OLD. 


. The Western Unitarian Conference in incorpor- 
ating itself has adopted for the motto on its seal 
the words “ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion.” Unrry may well be glad. But we hope 
it is not graceless to express regret that the same 
words, with others tending to strengthen and bring 
out their meaning, were refused entrance to the 
legal document where the presence would have 
been a ringing deed for the faith we love. On the 
seal they are a ringing word, and in that sign we 
shall go on conquering the heathenisms of Chris- 
tianity and our own hearts. But in the Articles of 
Incorporation they would have been a deed; for, 
standing there to define the specific cause which 
the Western Unitarian Conference called its own, 
they would have made the clearest, bravest an- 
nouncement yet made, so far as we know, in the 
history of either English or American Unitarian- 
ism, that Unitarianism stands for a method and a 
spirit and a moral purpose in religion rather than 
for any intellectual beliefs whatever. By the side 
of elder definitions of that faith,—definitions 


Lesaehed more or less in phrases chosen to imply 
an intellectual creed-test, definitions which con- 
trol the Court decisions and entrance to the larger 
associations of the faith—this would have taken 
its place as the representative voice of the Unita- 
rians of the West in 1882. It would have taken its 
place among those elder definitions, and it would 
have been the prophet’s place, and brought both 
the risk and the inspiration of a prophet’s pres- 


ence. 
But we were not ready: and even if we had 


been twice as ready as we were, not enough were 
ready enough, to make that definition a true deed _ 
to do in 1882. It was a Great Refusal; a Lost 
Opportunity: but it is well to refuse and to lose 


what only has value through practically unani- 
mous acceptance. 


Meanwhile, the broad and generous temper in 
which both sides conducted the discussion of this 
matter at the Conference showed that many in- 
dividuals, as individuals, loved well the phrase 
which some of them thought too “sentimental ” 
and “ unbusiness-like ” for a legal document, which 
others thought “inadequate as definition,” and 
which still others feared because it was a “ defini- 
tion.” From their own attitude it seemed mere 
justice to appeal from the vote to the voters, when 
their argument implied that “Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion” were not the 
Unitarian “business.” For what end was the 
Unitarian born and for what cause came he into the 
world, if not to bear witness unto that? What 
words “mean business,” his business, quite so 
emphatically as that—* sentiment?” There are 
“sentiments” which slope from nothingness to 
nothingness, and other sentiments which express 
the very leap of the deed, the very clinch of both 
working hands; and we had thought that in that 
phrase we had that latter kind of sentiment. And 
there are “definitions” which do their good, and 
then their harm,—and other definitions which do 
good, and then good, and forevermore do good; 
and we had thought that in that definition we had 


one of those unending Beatitudes, a creed that 
never could grow old. 


And the comfort is that we really all think so, 
whatever more we would like to add, or however 
hard we hold our silent tongues! The Unitarian 
“communion ” is broader than the Unitarian “ de- 
nomination,” and one cannot escape the com- 
munion even if one cannot get into the denomina- 
tion! But may the day come when the two shall 


be one,—and that one be the “communion! ” 
Ww. c. G. 
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THE SIX WHO SCOTCH THE TEMPERANCE 
REFORM. 


A Total Abstinence Society of those who do not 
think it wrong to drink intoxicating liquors in un- 
intoxicating quantities, and therefore will not say 
they do,—but who do think it right “for their 
sake” to give up drinking even a drop of beer or 
cider, and therefore will do that right,—such a 
Total Abstinence Society as this is next in order. 
Its pledge a short-time, honest pledge of six 
months or one year, to make it honorable to ask 
the children to take it, and possible for the unfor- 
tunate to keep it; at the end of that time to be 
publicly renewed. If all ina church would join 
that Society, that church would lead the town in 
moral power. If all in ten churches in a town 
would join it, those solid ten would shape the 
public sentiment, at last would probably control 
it—so winsome is it for a little multitude to do 
right by means that do no wrong and no unreason, 
But “ all,”—it takes “ all” tomake the impression ; 
and there are six men in each church who won't. 
Three of them never drink too much, but will not 
“for their sake” give up the. little liquor which 
they want. Three never drink at all, but they will 
not stand and re-stand thus in public on the side 
that helps: quite honestly they feel it scarcely 
does help. And itis those six men of brain and char- 
acter who scotch the Temperance Reform, for it is those 
six men of weight who together lead the public 
opinion of their church. Let them start the Tem- 
perance Society, the unexpected six of weight act- 
ing together, and keep it up from year to year ina 
public way, and the boys of that church are com- 
paratively safe. Ten times one are ten, and ten 
churches mould the town. 

We say “church” only because churches are 
natural cradles, provided by society, at present, for 
higher life to start in. 


RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY. 


V. 


“In Newton's sermon we find nine references to the Gospels, two 
to the Epistles, nine to the Prophets, one to the Psalms, and none 
to any other parts of Scripture. In the sermon of Guarric we find 
seven references to the Gospels, one to the Epistles, twenty-two to 
the Psalms, nine to the Prophets, and eighteen to other parts of 
Scripture. Thus the total number of quotations made by the Evan- 
gelical preachers is twenty-one; by Guarric, fifty-seven; and thisin 
& sermon of about equal length.”—John Mason Neale's Medixval 
Preachers, ete. 


* “Theology cannot remain content with repeating the old phrases 


for faith when science offers a ricber natural language for the ex- 
pression of spiritual truth..—Dr. Newman Smyth, Princeton Review, 
May. 1882. 

No matter what reformation we study in the his- 


tory of religions, this symptom is first observable,— 
a change in religious phraseology. The moral 
consciousness of the‘age is getting beyond its re- 
ceived theology. For a while the old phrases are 
used with enlarged meanings. But when it is 
found that words supposed to have a specific sense 
are employed in a general sense, formulas have to 
be re-defined. Disputes break out. The new wine 
bursts the old bottles; and terms once sacred, now 
saturated with error or the memory of bitter con- 
tention, are avoided. 

Let us glance at what is known as the Liberal or 
Unitarian movement in this country. It sprang 
out of Puritanism or Calvinism. In the end it 
was an abandonment of doctrines that had been 
held essential to Christianity. We need not go 
into the causes of this revolt; but among the first 
indications that it was coming was the fact that 
the preaching was growing more practical and less 
theological. This was often cited against a minis- 
ter when he fell under the suspicion of orthodoxy. 
It is a supicious fact even now where doctrinal 
standards are strictly maintained. This tendency 
implies that the doctrines and articles are no 
longer central and supreme. They may be the 
subject of doubt or denial. It means that the 
preacher is setting forth religion in the terms of 
morality. And very likely he will be told that 
practical preaching, that morality, never saved a 
single soul. That is exactly what those suspected 
of Unitarianism were told in the early part of this 
century. : 

“Practical preaching” meant preaching in every- 
day language ;—preaching less interlarded with 
such Bible phrases as formed the staple of doc- 
trinal propositions. And men were dogged about 
and watched to see, not only what part of ortho- 
doxy was controverted, but what part was left out. 
When the early Unitarian could not be arraigned 
for sins of commission, he was held to answer for 
sins of omission. The standard was orthodoxy, 
the whole of orthodoxy, and nothing but ortho- 
doxy. 

There were spices at the Harvard College Com- 
mencement, in 1818, to scrutinize the prayers of 
President Kirkland. The horrors of his heresy 
were as if he had not prayed at all, or had offered 
petitions in another tongue. It was the language 
of another religion that they heard ;—certainly, 
from their point of view, it was not Christianity. 
We wonder ourselves what the prayers were, for 
the charges are all for sins of omission. The Pan- 
oplist said that he made “no mention of sin,” of “a 
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ruined state,” of “a radical destruction among 
men,” of “the church,” of “ forgiveness,” of “ re- 
generation,” of “salvation,” of “the holiness and 
happiness of heaven,” or of “the blissful period” 
when truth shall prevail. In one prayer there 
was “no mention of, or allusion to, Christ,” and in 
thé other only in the words “through our Re- 
deemer !” 

So, many years after, when Nehemiah Adams 
reviewed the book of Henry Ware, Jr., on the 
“Formation of the Christian Character,” he finds faalt 
with its phraseology. “Such religion,” he says, 
“contains no Savior.” In the whole work “Christ 
is spoken of once as Mediator, as an Advocate, and 
as an Intercessor.” Jesus is only “the Teacher,” 
or “the Exemplar.” “The word made flesh,” “the 
cross,” “the broken body,” “the blood which 
cleanseth from all sin,” “the redemption from the 
wrath to come,” and the like, are wholly wanting, 
or only “slipped in” to give it “a savor of evan- 
-gelical piety,” where none exists! 

All through that controversy the Unitarians 
were called the “worldly party,” in distinction from 
the “friends of Christ.” They were charged with 
“rejecting the Savior,” “denying the Lord that 
bought them,” disregarding “the peculiar doctrines 
of the gospel.” They were reproached with “cold- 
ness,” “moral preaching,” “infidelity.” As the 
“peculiar doctrines” of the gospel seemed to many 
to be identical with its peculiar phrases, some of 
our ministers indulged in the “evangelical” 
phraseology, being careful to interpret it in a broad 
sense. Dr. Dewey, for instance, in a discourse on 
The Unitarian Belief, declared, among other things, 
that we believe “in the Father, in the Son, and in 
the Holy Ghost.” “We believe in the Atonement” 
even as “a sacrifice, a propitiation,” and in “aton- 
ing blood.” We believe “in the exceeding depra- 
vation of human nature.” We believe in “regener- 
ation,” “in the doctrine of election,” “in a heaven 
and hell,” and so on. A pious lady quoted ap- 
provingly from this discourse, to show that some 
Unitarians, at any rate, are not so bad as they have 
been represented. But Prof. Stuart, of Andover, 
sees no virtue in this use of orthodox language, 
and writes: “On the part of such a man as Dr. 
Dewey, I can call this nothing but gross deception. 
He knows well, although this lady champion does 
not, that there is not a single one of these doc- 
trines, according to the usual sense attached to 
them by all theologians of any name, which Unita- 
rians admit, and which indeed they do not vio- 
lently oppose. The artifice of Dr. Dewey consists 


in employing an entirely new set of definitions. * * 
It merits (what it will sooner or later receive) the 
scorn of every upright and honest man.” Shall 
we appeal from the Andover of yesterday to the 
Andover of to-day for justification ? 

The man who made least use of this outgrown 
phraseology (as we should expect from his power 
and pre-eminence in the movement) was CHAN- 
ninc. No man of that period saw so clearly as he 
that the new reformation meant, and carried along 
with it, a change of dialect. No theological writ- 
ing of those times,—hardly of any time,—is so free 
from conventional phrases. Everywhere his ob- 
ject is to speak directly and clearly, and he strikes 
out into common speech, avoiding antiquated met- 
aphors and ambiguous terms, whether of the 
Bible or of the creeds. In a letter to Prof. George 
Bush, of New York, he says: “ You say that Uni- 
tarians might make ‘many concessions’ to the 
Trinitarians. It is true I might adopt much of 
the Trinitarian language, not only on the Trinity, 
but the Atonement. I could say that Christ died 
to magnify the law, to satisfy Divine Justice, and 
that God cannot forgive without manifesting his 
displeasure at sin. But I cannot think with Tally- 
rand, that ‘the use of language is to hide our 
thoughts.’ Such approximations to those from 
whom we really differ, seem to me to put in peril 
our ‘simplicity and godly sincerity. I know 
not where they will stop. They also obstruct the 
progress of truth, and to the truth every Christian 
must be willing to be a martyr.” 

Channing held that whatever specific qualities 
Unitarianism might have, it was fundamentally an 
unobscured view of religion. He saw how unfit the 
language of the Bible was for dogmatic use; how 
remote it was from any such intention. Before 
Matthew Amold he speaks of it as “thrown out.” 
He saw how its metaphors had been seized upon 
as the sheltering defence of error, or hardened 
down into hateful doctrines. He felt that a slavish 
adherence to the letter was the most deadly foe of 
the spirit of religion. He recommended men to seek 
to penetrate beneath the common phrases of piety 
to see if they mean anything—anything reason- 
able,—and to translate the thought into plain 
terms, while the ultimate test of all teaching was 
its power to minister to the moral nature. 

“T imagine,” he wrote, “it will be discovered 
that as justice may be administered without a wig, 
and the executive function without a crown or 
sceptre, so Christianity may be administered in 
more natural and less formal ways than have pre- 
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vailed, and that the minister, in growing less tech- 
nical, will find religion becoming to himself and 
others a more living reality.” “May you and I 
love truth better than rhetoric,”-he said, in an ad- 
dress to a brother minister. “ Help men to see!” 
was his preaching motto. “Let not an ambiguous 
word darken the truth.” Sentence after sentence 
in Channing’s writings bears witness to his sense 
of the dignity, the use, the all-importance of clear 
speech in religion. 

It was this issue that led orthodoxy and Unita- 
rianism to part company sixty years ago. It 
was this issue that has led to partings since, and 
will lead to more to come, and so on perpetually ; 
or until men understand that language is fluent and 
not fixed in its nature ;—that when it becomes stiff 
and stark, ceasing to pulsate with living thought, 
transmigration into other forms is inevitable. 
Bold, glowing, figurative phrases; vague, ambigu- 
ous, obsolete words ; peculiar, professional, oriental 


terms, are not the best material for general and en- 


during use,—especially when framed into compacts 
and treaties, in constructing the foundations of 
organizations, or in stating the principles of prac- 
tical life. J.C L. 


Gonfribufea A{rficles. 


COMPENSATION. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


The wind blows up from the sea, 
And touches the waiting leaves, 
And bathes the toiler’s brow 
As he binds his ripened sheaves. 


The pulse of the wind is cool, 

The breath of the wind is sweet ; 
So sweet to the toiler’s heart 

That it compensates for the heat. 


The limbs of work drag slow 

Through the long day’s tiresome sweep ; 
But he finds, what the idler seeks, 

The balm of the blessed sleep. 


The maiden loves in her youth, 
But false is her trusted friend ; 

She weeps sad tears, and dreams 
That she shall weep to the end. 


But out of her woe is born 
A mind more sweet, more rare 
Than the world has ever seen 
When all of the days were fair. 


The preacher preaches in vain, 
Not a soul will come at his call, 

But his heart grows humble and poor, 
And that is the best of all. 
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And after many a day, ; 
When his life is changed to the root, 
Some other soul he shall win, 
And bear it to God as his fruit. 


The statesman labors and strives 
For a helpless people’s cause, 

But blindly they choose the wrong, 
And defeat his righteous laws. 


But out of its loss and pain 
A nation will learn at length, 
And the might of a people is more 
Than the strongest statesman’s strength. 


And though his thought may rise 
To the heights no soul hath trod, 
Though lonely evermore, 
+ He is lonely like a God. 


And the martyr of to-day 
Is the saint of the future years, 
And his greatest good shall spring 
From out the crypt of his tears. 


The poet weeps through the night, 
And deems that the night is long, 

But in the morn his tears had all 
Been crystallized into song. 


And the song goes forth in the land, 
And tells it of truth and trust, 
And all that is best of life, 
Long after the poet is dust. 


UNITY CHURCH. — 


VIII. 
THE UNITY CLUB. 


J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


The Unity Club is the legitimate child of the 
Unity Church as described in the foregoing papers. 
The church of our fathers, whose leading, if not 
exclusive, aim was to save men’s souls, according 
to the provisions of a certain “scheme of salvation,” 
trom the perdition of a future world, would have 
found little or no use for a Unity Club. Indeed, 
in such a church such a club would probably have 
been thought profane. It is only with the. new 
conception of the church as an association existin 
primarily for practical usefulness in this worl 
that the need and legitimacy of such an aid as the 
Unity Club suggests itself. 

The Unity Club has been called “the educational 
side” of the church. It might also be called, with 
some truth, the social side of the church. Not, 
however, that it can claim a monopoly of these 
functions; for the work of both pulpit and Sunday 
School is largely educational, and there must needs 
be other social instrumentalities besides those 
which the club can furnish. Nevertheless, prac- 
tical experience shows that there is a certain large 
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and important department of educational and so- 
cial work falling within the province of the Liberal 
church which can be done best through some such 
special instrumentality as the Unity Club. The 
first thing to be borne in mind, however, in regard 
to such a club is, that it is to be kept subordinate 
tothechurch. The church, and not it, is the main 
thing. If it is allowed in any sense to overshadow 
the church, or draw away interest from the more, 
important religious work which the church stands 
dictinctively for, it becomes an evil. 

Where may Unity Clubs be organized to advan- 
tage? I think almost everywhere where there are 
half a dozen or more persons who are interested to 
work together for the ends which the club con- 
templates. The club may be very simple, or it 
may be quite complex. It may undertake to do 
only one thing, or it may undertake to do a variety 
of things. There is no limit to its elasticity: one 
of its excellencies is that it easily adapts itself to 
almost all possible circumstances. Its main use is, 
doubtless, as I have already said, as an auxiliary 
to the church. But it has a mission also in many 
a place where there is no church. In hundreds of 
places in the country the organization ofa Unity Club 
on soil where no Liberal church exists might accom- 
plish much good in itself, besides planting in the 
community a seed of influence which would take 
root and in due time might develop into a Unity 
Church. 

Who shall take the lead in starting a club? Any 
one whois interested. A man? Yes. A woman? 
Yes. A very influential or wise person? Not 
necessarily. Indeed, it is important that the mover 
should not be very wise, in his own opinion, else 
he will be likely to spoil the club. If the club is 
to be started in connection with a church, of course 
the pastor should be, if not active in it, at least in 
hearty sympathy with it. Indeed, if only the pas- 
tor happens to be just what the pastor of Unity 
Church ought to be, the club should choose him for 
its President or Leader. If, however, he happens 
not to possess qualities which will make him a 
successful Leader, he is in duty bound to be wise 
enough to know it and humble enough to confess 
it; and then, of course, with his most cordial ap- 
proval and help, some other (the most active, in- 
telligent and reliable man or woman available) | 
must be chosen. 

How many officers is it best to have? Very few. 
A Leader (or President), a Secretary and a Treas- 
urer will be necessary, besides certain committees. 
If more officers are needed they can be added at 
any time. 

What about Constitution and By-Laws? It may: 
be important to have something in this line; but 
it will be wise to let it be very slight. These are 
not the things to spend time over. The important | 
matter is to get the club going in some simple, 
earnest fashion, and Ict the machinery grow as it, 
is needed. No two clubs will take just the same 
form. The kind of club adapted to the wants of. 
achurch in a large city would not answer for a 
small town or village. A hundred persons 


forming a club will naturally organize dif- 
ferently and go to work differently from ten 
or a dozen persons. A club containing within it- 
self much culture and literary talent and experi- 
ence will choose both different kinds of work and 
different methods from a club whose members are 
mainly inexperienced and of limited culture. 
But it will be found perfectly easy to adapt the 
club to the wants of the place and the persons 
making it up, under all these changed circum- 
stances. Only one thing is necessary, and that is 
to decide at the beginning of your season, or term 
of work, definitely what you will do, and then in 
a straight-forward, earnest, business-like way set 
about it, and not stop or turn aside until it is done. 
Where the work is to be at all elaborate, it is found 
the wisest course to make out and put in print as 
full a programme as possible at the outset. This 
tends to prevent scattering, and to bring out the 
best there is in the workers. The simplest form 
of club is that in which the members come together 
to spend the evening in some one thing; for exam- 
ple, in listéning to and discussing a paper by some 
one of their number. Many literary and social 
clubs (though I think not many so-called Unity 
Clubs) conduct their meetings regularly in that 
way, with perhaps the added social feature of a 
half hour of general conversation before the paper, 
and general conversation again after the paper is 
over. Our Unity Clubs range all the way from 
this degree of simplicity to such elaborateness of 
work as that seen in the clubs of Janesville and 
St. Paul, where half a dozen different lines of study 
are carried on abreast, and three or four on the 
same evening. 

It is important to consider with some care the 
different aims which clubs may legitimately have 
in view. These may, perhaps, be set down as 
education, helpfulness, social enjoyment and mak- 
ing money. Let me speak of these separately. 

I. Making Money.—Clubs whose chief aim is to 
make money (if any such there are) can be, at best, 
only poor things, and should hardly have a place 
in our list. Of course, money must be had for va- 
rious good purposes; and it is not to be set down 
as arigid rule that the Unity Club should never 
undertake to raise it. On the contrary, it is per- 
haps best that our clubs should do some planning 
each year with financial ends in view. The Cin- 
cinnati Club has raised a large amount of money 
by lectures, and spent the same in various excel- 
lent ways; the Ann Arbor Club has, by dramatic 
entertainments, concerts, and regular admission 
fees to literary mectings, provided funds to buy a 
piano, and otherwise materially aid in furnishing 
the social rooms of the new church; the Janesville 
Club has furnished itself with a small but valu- 
able working library; other clubs make a’ good 
financial exhibit. This is, perhaps, not to be con- 
demned, if the money-raising has been kept strict- 
ly subordinate to higher aims. But a club whose 
leading object is to make money (and the tempta- 
tion to this is very strong in some of our financially 
hard-pressed parishes) becomes about as worthless, 
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be connected with a Christian church. If af few 


so far as the proper objects of a club are concerned, 
as any institution can be. 

II. Svcial Enjoyment—The Unity Club, at its 
best, will not be by any means simply or only 
social in its aims, yet it will have a social side 
which will always be kept prominent. Beware of 
letting the club become an organization for merely 
“having good times.” The best social results are 
accomplished in connection with, and not sepa- 
rately from, good, earnest literary or philanthropic 
work. A club with merely social aims becomes 
almost certainly frivolous ; and a frivolous club is 
worse than none. Beware of dancing. Not that 
dancing is always and every where to be condemned ; 
but its tendency is to dissipate earnest purpose. 
Better the measles or small pox get into the club 
thun a general desire to dance. So insidious and 
intellectually demoralizing is dancing, that it will 
he found best either rigidly to exclude it or else 
carefully restrict it within narrow limits. 

Suppers, now and then, form a pleasant feature 

of the club programme. Some clubs begin and 
end the season with a social evening, of which a 
supper forms an attractive part. Much should be 
made of the club in a social direction all through 
the season. This may be done in either of two 
ways: (1) by having every, say, third or fourth 
meeting a distinctively social meeting, or, (2) 
what 1 am disposed to think is generally better, by 
devoting a part of each evening, say the last three- 
quarters of an hour, to social enjoyment and 
amusement. <A spirit of sociability and fraternity 
should pervade all the work of the club. - There 
should be happy, hearty greetings on coming to- 
gether, and cordial good-bys on separating. No- 
hody in the club should be a stranger to anybody 
else. Don’t let the evenings or parts of evenings 
set apart for social enjoyment be heavy or stupid. 
To prevent the possibility of this, have a good 
Social Committee, or Amusement Committee, 
whose duty it shall be to provide a variety of 
pleasant diversions, such as brief readings, recita- 
tions, charades, pantomimes, tableaux, music (avoid 
long, dull piano performances), “ chip-baskets,” 
* fun-budgets,” impersonations, representations of 
simple scenes from Dickens, ete., ete. Any mem- 
ber of the club who has a special “ gift” or “ac- 
complishment,” from violin-playing to whistling, 
from reciting Shakespeare to singing songs from 
Pinafore, should be utilized here. Three-quarters 
ofan hour of this kind of diversion and social 
good time, coming in to close an evening of earnest 
work, will be invaluable. One general caution is 
perhaps necessary. The club should guard against 
harming the church, by crowding out, interfering 
with, or weakening the social life of the church as 
a church. The church must have a social life 
which it cannot delegate to the club. The club 
should supplement this, not subvert it. 


IL. Helpfulness—It is doubtful if the average 
Unity Club, so far, has paid enough attention to 
the thought of doing good, outside of its own 
membership. An organization which aims only 
at is own profit or pleasure is hardly worthy tn 


of our clubs have done some good work for the 
benefit of the communities where they exist, this 
may well be an incentive to others to follow their 
example. It is a question worthy of considera- 
tion, whether any club should be organized with- 
out a strong Committee on Helpfulness, made up 
of its most earnest and efficient members, whose 
duty shall be to find out ways in which the club 
can make itself useful in promoting temperance, 
the purification of politics, charities, philanthro- 
pies, education, reforms; or in otherwise serving 
the community. There is no end to the ways in 
which good may be done, if only warm hearts, 
determined wills, and clear heads set about it. 
Here, again, the club may co-operate with, and in 
important ways supplement, the church. 

IV. E£ducation—Although the aims already 
mentioned are legitimate, and at least two of them 
important, yet perhaps the largest part of the time 
and effort of the average Unity Club may properly 
be given to the carrying on of educational work, 
‘a the promotion of self-culture among its mem- 

ers. 

To make this educational work efficient, the 
needs of the club and the amount and quality of 
the working force available must be carefully con- 
sidered. At the very start, also, this question has 
to be met and decided: Will the club undertake 
to do first-rate work at the risk of not being able 
to interest sq many in it, or a poorer quality and 
attract a larger crowd? Undoubtedly superficial 
work, which aims merely to interest and entertain, 
will, at the outset, make a club most popular in a 
community, and secure for it the largest roll of 
members and largest attendance upon its meetings. 
But let the club carefully consider whether it can 
afford such popularity. In favor of electing to do 
the better work, too, it may be said that such work 
need not be dull or unattractive. Indeed, it is a 
question whether good work may not be so planned 
and carried on as in the end to prove most inter- 
esting to almost all classes of persons. It seems 
to be true, with hardly an exception, that the 
clubs which have arranged the literary part of 
their programmes least for show and most for vig- 
orous study and real improvement, have, as a mat- 
ter of fact, been most prosperous. 

The kinds of educational or literary work that 
offer themselves to clubs are, broadly, two. First, 
the pursuit of definite lines of study, mapped out 
and arranged beforehand,—as, for example, the 
poetry of Longfellow, the writings of Dickens, 
the history of art, certain plays of Shakespeare, 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, biology, etc. 
Second, such kind of work as aims at keeping 
those who carry it on intelligent or “ posted” re- 
garding current doing and thinking,—that is to 
say, regarding Current Literature, Current Events, 
Current Science, Current Politics, Inventions, Dis- 
coverics, etc. Either kind of work is valuable, and 
offers variety enough to suit all tastes. Some 
clubs unite the two with good results. 

Where several lines of work are carried on at 
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once it is generally found best to divide the club 
into sections, each section to be responsible for one 
line of study or activity. I had thought to speak 
in some detail of the literary work which has been 
done by two or three of our most successful clubs, 
but want of space prevents. Nor is it necessary, 
pernepe, since much information on this subject 

as been published in the columns of Urry al- 
ready. I close with a few general observations 
and suggestions. 

Unity Clubs are not the most important things 
in the world; yet they are, beyond question, prov- 
ing themselves really valuable adjuncts to the 
Unity Church ; and in many places where they do 
not now exist they may be organized to advantage. 
Don’t think it isn’t worth while to have a club 
because you can’t have a large one. Some of our 
most useful clubs are small. Don’t be afraid of 
hard work. Get as many persons to work as pos- 
sible. Don’t be timid about asking people to take 
parts. Persons who at first think they can do 
nothing, often develop into the most valuable 
workers. Have a somewhat varied programme ; 
thus a larger number of persons can be interested. 
Yet do not let a desire for variety make the work 
of the club scattering and thin, or prevent thor- 
ough, consecutive work in definite lines. Have 
papers short, and generally followed by conversa- 
tion. Encourage the giving of brief, carefully pre- 
pared “talks” in place of papers. Begin all your 
meetings promptly ; close as promptly. Do not 
allow to one speaker or writer or subject time that 
belongs to another. Let there be no dragging. 
Choose subjects for study that will be morally 
helpful as well as intellectually interesting, remem- 
bering that it is more important to make our lives 
noble and strong than it is merely to add a little 
to our knowledge. Arrange and print your sea- 
son’s programme beforehand, with names, dates, 
subjects, ete. Have your club meet not less often 
than once in two weeks; our most successful clubs 
generally have a meeting of some kind,—if not of 
the whole club, at_ least of some study-class or 
section,—erery week. Good, consecutive literary 
work is impracticable if meetings do not occur as 
often as fortnightly. See that your Secretary keeps 
terse, correct minutes of the club’s doings, and 
reads the same to the club once a month. I have 
urged that a programme of work be made out and 
printed at the beginning of each season ; I would 
also urge that at the end of the season a printed 
report be made of the work that has been done, 
together with a somewhat full exhibit of the 
finances of the year. The good results of such a 
report will be found to more than outweigh the 
pers bill. Finally, see that your finances are 

ept in good shape. Secure for your club a regu- 
lar income, and keep out persons who have no in- 
terest in the real aims of the club by an entrance 
fee of ten cents, paid at the door at each meeting, 
or, perhaps better, by an annual membership fee 
of a dollar. Begin a Club Library. Consider 
whether a Magazine Club would not be useful and 
practicable. Even be so bold as to inquire if a 


Reading Room would be quite out of the question. 
If your lot happens to be cast where a new church 
is to be built, urge the importance of accommoda- 
tions for the Unity Club. 


WOMAN’S DRESS. 


F. E. RUSSELL. 


Perhaps you think it is a little thing. Most 
people appear to think so. But to me it seems 
that the false and pernicious fashion of woman's 
dress is one of the greatest of outside evils,—a very 
visible weight and hindrance to human progress. I 
mean neither the corset, nor the bustle, nor the wire 
skirt, nor the panier, nor the trail, nor false hair, 
nor jewels hung in the flesh, nor extravagance in 
material, nor simplicity of trimming; but, as a 
source of all these, the foundation idea of woman’s 
distinctive costume—drapery instead of * clothing. 
That means woman fettered, man degraded, chil- 
dren defrauded and sophisticated. 

We seem to be the victims of some old supersti- 
tion: it always has been so, therefore it always 
must be so. The human body needs clothing for 
the sake of health and comfort, and comfort. in- 
cludes convenience. Are these ideas the leading 
ones in woman’s dress? She seems to be a sub- 
ject for endless decoration. Herbert Spencer says 
that, “in order of time, decoration precedes dress,” 
ag may be seen among barbarians. For the sake 
of supposed beauty much of woman’s health has 
hitherto been sacrificed, and her talents have been 
frivolously employed. , And has woman gained in 
beauty by this course? She has lost many a 
charm, both physical and mental, in her long pur- 
suit of fashion; and the ideal of beauty in dress 
seems to be as far away as ever. Once the very 
foundation principle was the necessity for lowing 
lines and long, sweeping curves. But for a long 
time that idea has been practically abandoned, and 
the skirt has been simply a field for every possible 
variety of ruffles, and puffs, and plaits, and shirs, 
and upholstering, with sharp curves and _ short, 
broken lines. Once old fashions were hideous, and 
each new one was supposed to be bringing us 
nearer to the mysterious ideal. Now it is the new 
fashion to be old-fashioned. So it will go on until 
we strike at the root of the evil. Skirts that must 
be lifted and managed by the hands when walking, 
climbing steps, or working: are an abomination 
and a snare. 

Women themselves seem strongly indifferent to 
their bondage. If they think of it at all, they re- 
gard their skirts as necessary for womanly beauty. 
But I hear that Worth has declared that the most 
beautiful costume in the world consists of a short 
tunic and trowscers, and that women must suffer in 
health till they will adopt it. No woman who has 
worn a costume of this kind long enough to lose 
the feeling of strangeness, ever again feels recon- 
ciled to long skirts, unless hopelessly given to 
yariety. 

“TLenvy not, in any moods, 
The captive void of noble rage, 


The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods.” 
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Long skirts are a hindrance to women in every 
kind of work. Their management becomes easier 
from habit, but it is a great waste of energy and a 
severe tax upon the time and thoughts and vital 
powers of women who have other work to do. 
many ways the drapery costume tends to make 
and to keep women invalids. Few: realize how 
much it has to do with their indoor sedentary 
lives. Man’s dress seems made to serve him. 
Woman’s is her tyrant. There is essential vul- 
garity In making woman subservient to her dress. 
Into what vanity and frivolity this endless study 
of changing fashions and pursuit of something to 
wear, With appearance as the main idea, leads 
many women, is too well known to need comment. 
Men, dandies excepted, spend not over an hour 
each in a year’s time, I shuld think, in deciding 
upon the two or three useful suits that clothe them 
during that time. How many days, weeks and 
months does the average woman give to the task ? 
With many it becomes the main business of life. 
Asa reward for this devotion to a false idea of 
womanly beauty, woman’s dress is a most common 
subject for ridicule and newspaper squibs. 

Men suffer from the foolishness of woman’s cos- 
tume. Their taste is vitiated. If intelligent men 
would advocate and encourage a reasonable dress 
for women, it would very soon be adopted. The 
love of approbation leads women to dress as they 
do. They do not stop to reason about it. Few 
know where the fashions originate, and that many 
of them are but new stratagems of Parisian courte- 
sins for attracting the attention of sensualists to 
their personal charms. The new trick “takes” 
and becomes “the fashion,” and queens, wives of 
rulers and of ministers, teachers, cooks and house- 
keepers, must all fall into line and follow the 
fashion. Those of us who are too busy or too poor 
to keep within sight of the latest style, seem 
“dowdy,” of course, since very few of the fashions 
have any intrinsic beauty. It is an injury to men 
to have their ideal of womanly beauty lowered and 
perverted—attracted to outward rather than to in- 
ward perfections. The frivolity and extravagance 
and unnecessary helplessness of women is a hind- 
rance and a burden to men in many ways. “Man 
that is born of a woman” is robbed in constitution 
by whatever impairs her health,—is defrauded in 
childhood by whatever wastes his mother’s time 
and energy. Where can he find a woman in per- 
fect health for his wife and the mother of his 
children ? 

The whole race suffers for lack of healthy and 
sensible mothers. The corsets and the heavy 
skirts of mothers are weighty among the causes of 
the poor constitutions of children. There are 
many causes for the general ill-health, but here 
certainly is one. Whatever injures the bodily 
health impairs mental vigor also. What might we 
not hope from a generation of healthy mothers, 
capable of teaching the laws of health to their 
children! When those same children come to the 
study of physiology at school, they are already 

sophisticated by the daily example and practical 
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teaching of their parents; and it seems no sin to 
them to violate the laws of God, written plainly in 
the formation of the human body. There is one 
subject, at least, they learn, not amenable to com- 
mon cause,—and that is, woman’s dress. Has this 
no effect upon the moral nature,—upon conscience, 
principle, independence of thought and action ? 

How long must this goon? I see why it has 
been so in the past, but has not our nation at least 
outgrown the nonsense and become mature enough 
to put away this childishness in dress? If the 
time has not yet fully come when women may 
have the free use of their limbs, it is only because 
public opinion is not sufficiently educated. I 
dread to see our free-limbed little girls growing up 
and coming under this yoke; and many of the 
best among them dread it for themselves. It is 
not male attire that we want. Surely American 
women can devise a complete, comfortable and 
convenient costume, answering all of the needs of 
clothing, and yet fulfilling the requirements of 
beauty. Perhaps here, at last, real beauty will be 
found, and ornament may be added whenever it 
does not interfere with use. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN A NEW ROLE. 


DOMINIE EYESINGLASS. 

We have all of us, doubtless, been more or less 
admirers of the poems of Mother Goose. She ap- 
pears to have been in many respects a very re- 
markable woman. She owed little to books and 
the learning of the schools, but her commanding 
power was built upon the strength of her native 
genius. In her peculiar sphere in literature she 
stands without a rival. Her imagination is some- 
thing wonderful. She is full of surprises. You 
set out upon one line with no telling how you will 
fetch up in the next. She rises above all conven- 
tional rules and strikes out an original path. Itis 
this characteristic of her muse that has made her 
to all children the favorite star in the great galaxy 
of literary fame. But few, probably, have ever 
looked for any deeper meaning in her poems than 
that which floats upon their surface. None have 
thought of her asa svbil and prophetess, veiling 
her mystic wisdom from an age unable to receive 
it, and preserving it ina pleasing form for a later 
generation, Which should see below the letter and 
discover the long-hid import of her seemingly tri- 
vial songs. 

Such an interpreter has at last been found in the 
learned Rey. Prof. Homily Prolix, who has made 
this author his life-long study, and has found the 
key to the real meaning of her inspired utterances, 
Acting on the hints of certain theologians, he has 
applied their principles to this author's writings, 
and finds them saturated with a moral insight and 
inspiration of which she herself was not fully 
aware, but became, so to speak, the unconscious or 
half-conscious channel. 

The publication of the Professor's great- work 
will make a new epoch in the literary world, and 
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will not be without its influence upon religious 
thought. It is likely to give Mother Goose hence- 
forth an unquestioned rank among the world’s 
great moralists and seers. We have been per- 
mitted to review a part of the multitudinous manu- 
seript of Prof. Prolix, from which we are able to 
give the public some idea of the searching scholar- 
ship of the man, and its fruits in giving vaster 
meaning to what has hitherto seemed to most peo- 
ple so simple and easily understood. We must 
limit ourselves to one reference only, from which 
the general method of his interpretation can be 
seen. We will take the familiar and suggestive 
poem of the man and the bramble-bush. In the 
published works of the Professor the full notes 
and reflections upon this poem will comprise two 
octavo volumes, and the full commentaries will 
form at least one hundred more. They can be 
published only by subscription, and the loyal 
minister is warned to begin saving money against 
the call of the religious book agent. But to the 
poem in question : 
‘ There was a@ man in our town, 
And he was wondrous wise ; 
He jumped into a bramble-bush 
And scratched out both his eyes.Y 

What does this mean? Evidently not what the 
mere words say ; for this would be sheer nonsense. 
No man, least of all a wise man, would tear his 
clothes by needlessly jumping into a bramble- 
bush. But, comments the Rev. Professor, the 
bramble-bush is here a mere symbol. Mother 
Goose opens her mouth darkly in parables, so to 
speak. The bramble stands for difficulty, for 
arduous undertaking, for high and noble, but diffi- 
cult, enterprise. Timid souls shrink always from 
such a thing. They never jump into it. They 
only walk over the ground where the bramble-bush 
has been quite cleared away. But it is the wise 
that lead the race, that surmount obstacles, that 
clear the way for the common crowd to come after. 
Hence, it is said here that this wondrous-wise man 
(who is type of all heroes and reformers) jumped 
into the bramble-bush. He did not go round it; 
he did not attempt to jump over it; he jumped 
into it. 

But didn't it hurt him? Of course it did! And 
here the fine discrimination of our author is strik- 
ingly shown. Didn't the reformers and prophets 
always suffer? Are not the church and state both 
built upon the martyrs? Have not all the world’s 
great Jeaders endured pain and obloquy for the 
sake of opening new paths to progress? To be 
sure they have. And all this is represented here 
by the loss of the man’s eves. But now observe 
this. It was only the outward vision that the man 
for awhile lost. He did not lose his inward sight. 
He did not give up his purpose, or grow faint- 
hearted. He did not sit down in his momentary 
defeat and say it was all over with him. No. 
He had counted the cost. He had set out upon a 
grand mission for his fellowmen. Through thick 
and thin he was to hold to his first inspired pur- 
pose. He did not tur back, or yield to seeming 
filure and the ridicule of the ignorant multitude. 


No. He kept straight on, hiding his momentary 
pain in his own bosom. 

“And now observe,” says our Rev. Professor, 
“how beautifully and vividly Mother Goose repre- 
sents this patience and persistency and high pur- 
pose of the wise man: : 


‘And when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
iad fog into another bush 
nd scratched them in again. 

“So it is always,” observes the Rev. Professor, 
in his commentary upon the poem; “ If we vield 
to the first blinding power of failure, or dixappoint- 
ment, or seeming loss, it is all over with us, and 
our names are ‘inscribed on the rolls of common 
men.’ But if we push on in our purpose, we re- 
cover all our apparent losses and are crowned 
victors at last. The multitude that looked upon 
our action as folly come to recognize its wisdom, 
and are ashamed of their shallow and hasty judg- 
ments.” 

With some incidental remarks of the Rev. Pro- 
fessor we may at times disagree ;—as, for example, 
where in this restoration of the man’s eyesight, by 
jumping into another bush like that which first 
destroyed his sight, he discovers a prophecy on 
the part of Mother Goose of the rise of the modern 
principles of homeopathy ; or, where again, in the 
story of the old woman who swept the cob-webs 
from the sky, he infers a similar foreshadowing 
of the higher mission and sphere of woman, and 
the ennoblement of simple domestic service. These 
seem to us somewhat fanciful ; but with the main 
principles of his interpretation we confess ourselves 
greatly charmed. We believe his work will have 
its influence upon the interpretation of all ancient, 
and especially so-called sacred literature, and show 
us how much we can ourselves read into an author 
when once we abandon the manifest meaning of 
the words and strike out boldly for secondary and 
possible interpretations. We bespeak for the Com- 
mentaries a wide and hearty reception. No library 
will be complete without them. 


THE MADISON (WIS.) EMERSON 
MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


The Emerson memorial service at the Madison, 
Wis., Unitarian Chureh, on Sunday morning, May 
14, was a unique tribute to the life and genius of 
him whom A. Bronson Alcott has called * the bard 
high heaven had for its service sent,” and who may 
be said, in the words of the Rev. EK. A. Horton, to 
be the best representative “of the spirit of a Chris- 
tian republic.” The programme was planned with 
most excellent taste by the pastor, the Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, who, by his skill in drawing out the talent 
of the society over which he has been called to 
preside, proved that he was peculiarly well adapted 
to supply that “chief want in life: somebody who 
shall make us do what we can.” He also showed 
his profound appreciation of Emerson as aman, a 
poet and a teacher, by the sympathetic and fitting 
remarks with which he preluded the different por- 
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tions of the service and introduced the speakers ; 
he had struck the key-note to the hymn of praise 
in the hearts of the lovers of Emerson about him, 
and knew how to blend into one harmonious 
whole the responsive chords he had called forth. 
The church was filled to overflowing, the various 
religious societies in Madison were well repre- 
sented, and it seemed as though sectarian preju- 
dices were forgotten in the reverence felt for 


America’s great pe het and seer, whose mission , 


it was to teach a higher religion than that of mere 

doctrines. 

pastor, the choir sang Emerson’s hymn, beginning: 
“ Stainless soldier on the walls!” 

Then Mr. Crooker read several appropriate selec- 

tions from Emerson’s writings, following with a 


raver, after which the choir sang “ All before us, 
Of this hymn it is proper to say | 


ies the way.” 
that Miss Ellen Emerson, in a private letter to 
Miss Woodward, states that when it first appeared, 
some twenty-five years ago, over her father’s name, 
he said that he had not written it, and that it must 
be by some other Emerson. Mr. Crooker expressed, 


at Cleveland and elsewhere, serious doubts regard- | 
ing the authenticity of this hymn; but they were, 


overruled by those who had frequently seen it 
printed with the full name, R. W. Emerson. 

Prof. W. F. Allen, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin,read a valuable paper on “ Emerson in Litera- 
ture,” of which the following is a brief abstract: 


“When we ask what was Emerson’s place in literature, we mean 
the literature of power; in what way and in what degree did his 
uttered words help the men and women of his generation to lives of 


greater beauty and beneficence, and assist in the creation of a litera- | 


ture of the higher type? 


“ Carlyle and Emerson are preeranat but unjustly, associated with | 


one another; and in relation to the literature of poorer there is this 


marked distinction between them—that Carlyle’s Influence was very 
powerful a generation ago, but has gradually declined, while Emer- 
son's, limited aud hardly acknowledged then, has steadily grown. 
Another contrast may be pointed out between them in their influ- 
ence upon style. Here Carlyle’s influence was wholly bad, because 
his style is full of mannerisms. Emerson’s characteristics of style, 
on the other hand—simplicity, directness, wonderful terseness, ar un- 
erring choice of words, at once pleasing to the ear and the imagina- 
ton, which at the same time convey his thoughts with the greatest 
force and exactness—these are 
sought by all writers, and on all subjects. It is individuality, not 
maunerism. At the same time, while remarkable in bis construction 
of sentences, Emerson was defective in his construction of para- 
graphs; but this is a fault not likely to be imitated. These positive 
qualities of his are just what our American writers most need.” 


Miss Ella A. Giles delivered an address on Em- 
erson’s gospel, and told in clear, unaffected lan- 
guage what this gospel had been to her. She 
dwelt upon the virtues to which Emerson gives 
most emphasis, and said that his gospel was one of 
sincerity, reality, spirituality, trustfulness, hospi- 
tality, beauty, goodness, independence, freedom. 

The next paper was by Miss A..A. Woodward 
(Auber Forestier), giving an account of a visit to 
Emergon’s home; and as it treats of incidents not 
previously given to the public, and presents a 
graphic picture of Mr. Emerson in his latter days, 
and of that exquisite courtesy and love of his 
friends which never forsook him, even when his 
memory was most darkly clouded, we feel justified 
in printing it in full, and it will be printed in a 
future number of Unrry. 

An appropriate solo was then finely sung by the 
tenor of the choir, Mr. Storm Bull, a nephew of 


After the introductory remarks by the; 


sitive excellencies of style, to be ' 


| ole Bull, and this was followed by an able and 
original address on “The Nature and Significance 
‘of Emerson’s Teachings,” by Prof. D. B. Franken- 
burger, of the University of Wisconsin, who noticed 
|in graphic manner the charges of obscurity and 
shallowness which were early brought against Mr. 
Emerson, and the beautiful serenity and patience 
with which they were borne by him. He met the 
assertion that Mr. Emerson had no philosophy by 
the prophet’s own teaching, that it is too early by 
some centuries to formulate a system. 

An address was marked on.the programme, 
“The Growth of Emerson’s Influence,” by the 
pastor, Rev. J. H. Crooker, which he had meant to 
‘deliver in case there should be any gap in the 
other exercises; but as these proved to occupy the 
full allowance of time; he preferred to say no more 
than was needful to introduce and suitably weave 
together the efforts of the other speakers. In this 
i way, however, as before indicated, he showed him- 
self to be so thoroughly in harmony with the spirit 
of Emerson, as well as so efficient a leader, that we 
shall hope to hear more of his views, and of those 
which his efforts called forth from others. 

Before the benediction the choir and congrega- 
tion sang, with much solemnity and earnestness, 
.to the favorite tune of “ Hursles,” Emerson’s in- 
comparable hymn, beginning: 


“Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home; 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine 
Long through the weary crowds I roam,— 
A river-ark on the ocean brine, 
Long I've been tossed iike the driven foam ; 
But now, proud world! I’m going home.” 


Gonferences. 


DOCTRINAL INSTRUCTION IN THE SUNDAY 


SCHOOL. 


Extracts from a paper read at the annual meeting of the .Western 
Sunday School Society, at Cleveland, in May, 1882, by Kate Gannett 
: Wells. 


* * * The necessity of doctrinal instruction in the 
Sunday School being accepted, it still remains to prove 
that it can be given in an acceptable manner. Thiscan 
‘only be done by personal enthusiasm for the doctrines. 
If the teacher believes them she cannot help teaching 

them, and can best teach them.by bringing forward the 
‘ historical and biographical element which has aided in 
their formation. : 

Three points are to be remembered in dealing with 
‘children: 1. That they like to argue; 2. That they 
must be led from details to make their own generaliza- 
‘tions; 3. That the perzonal element is that which first 
attracts them. Therefore is it best to make a man the 
center of each doctrine, and to trace the circumstances 
of his life which developed his growing faith in his 
special belief,—as he himself became a leader and 
, stamped his belief upon his followers, until a sect was 
{formed whose name indicated its origin; while subse- 
quent loyalty to thit name made it one of the banner 
words which have kindled faith and, alas! too often in- 
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creased persecution. We, as teachers, want to bring 
the intellectual necessity for one or another belief right 
into our own lives, to infuse ourselves with the spirit 
which has animated others, and to see with their eyes, 
until we can find in every doctrine, whether ours or 
some one’s else, some ground of justification, some com- 
mon bond of union. Only in this way can we be liberal 
towards another’s faith while we are loyal towards our 
own. There is no better method of implanting in the 
minds of the young these two tendencies of thought, the 
inclination to liberality and to loyalty, than by giving 
doctrinal instruction in our Sunday Schools. 

Let me outline a method which was followed from a 
desire to do just that work for the mind of the pupils. 
In a certain Sunday School there was a class of boys 
who knew something about the history of the Bible, but 
of the growth of sects from Bible texts they were com- 
pletely ignorant. So they gave themselves for their 
winter’s work the discovery of the foundation on which 
each large denomination rested. 

They began with Unitarianism, and taking it for 
granted that that word stood for the Unity of God 
against his Trinity, and then for Unity of Spirit rather 
than unity of opinion in minor matters, they traced, in 
a superficial manner, the growth of the Monotheistic 
doctrine among the Jews; then they examined the in- 
fluence of Greek thought and Neo-Platonism, and the 
personal conflicts that entered into the discussion of a 
triune God, till they reached the council of Nice, when 
one boy stood for Arius, and another for Athanasius, and 
still another for Constantine, and they settled the ques- 
tion again. Their debates were ignorant and heated, 
and they often ended in laughing, but the discussion set 
the class thinking. There they left their Unitarianism 
for some months, while they took up the other sects. 
They next studied orthodoxy in the same way, making 
Calvin and Edwards their heroes. 


Having thus studied two opposite roads to salvation, 
the Unitarian and the Orthodox, they turned towards 
the smaller sects,and discussed the different forms of 
church government as seen in the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Congregational churches, making 
prominent one or two men in each sect who carried for- 
word that movement. They grew very liberal as they 
saw, by talking over their own friends, how one nature 
needed authority, another freedom, and still another 
method in all matters,—that the same mental influences 
which led them to one church rather than to another 
could be traced in their very pursuits all through life. 
The boys would take sides and argue against each other, 
some one scholar acting as chairman ‘of the debate, to 
recall the speakers to their subject when any personal 
allusion was made. One would represent an Episcopa- 
lian, another a Methodist, and another a Congregation- 
alist. They learned to understand each other’s points 
of view by endeavoring to pick out their plausible or 
good side, and helped themselves to be both liberal and 
loyal. The smaller sects they studied in the same way, 
i.e. the Bible text,—the leader of the sect,—its growth,— 
its aduplation to some kind of human natnre somewhere. 
Finally, they summed up what remained to them of be- 


lief, and lo! it was what is called Unitarianism. They 
had definite ideas about the authority of the Bible, 
about God, prayer, heaven and man; they called those 
ideas doctrines ; they differed in degrees of belief, but 
they clung to their denomination, because it included 
more of truth and less of friction than any other church ; 
because, though some felt Christ’s personal power and 
authority more than others, they all acknowledged that 
his purpose was to make them loyal to God, call him by 
what name one will, and that character made freedom 
and fellowship compatible: and they all are Unitarians 
to-day,—some radical, some conservative. 

They had little knowledge, but they thought out their 
imperfect ideas; and by thinking and talking about doc- 
trines, just as they discussed people and books, they 
found out what they thought. Some one may say it 
was & very poor way of doing, but it showed that even 
in a poor way doctrinal teaching can be made attractive, 
even to young people, if a hero make the background, 
and if children are allowed to talk, the teacher guiding, 
bringing them out. 


‘Dlofes from the Sield, 


Manistee.—The Society at Manistee, Mich., have 
begun work on their new church. 


Rev. Mr. KitrrepGe, State Missionary of Michigan, 
has gone East in search of men to initiate in the 
Western work of building up churches in Michigan. 


Bros. SNYDER, SUNDERLAND AND ForsusH were in our 
office one day last week. All are looking well, and all 
speak enthusiastically about our liberal work in the 
West. ; 


Ann Arsor.—The Society at Ann Arbor worship in 
their old church the last time the first Sunday in July. 
They expect their new church will be ready for occu- 
pancy in September. 


Rev. Mr. Forsusu, of Detroit, Mich., spends his sum- 
mer vacation in New England. Rev. Mr. Sunderland 
will probably remain at Ann Arbor, his presence being 
necessary there in order to get ready for his coming 
year’s work, 


Tug Rounp Tasiz, a ministerial club, of Chicago, 
composed of clergymen of various denominations, made 
a visit to Rev. Brooke Herford’s place, in Winnetka, one 
day last week. We understand from those who were 
present that it was a very enjoyable occasion. 


Geneva.—Next Sunday, June 18th, is Children’s Day 
and Flower Sunday in Geneva, Ill. In the morning 
there will be aconcert by the Sunday School. In the 
evening it is expected there will be a preaching service. 
Geneva is about ready to settle a pastor,if only the 
right man can be secured. 


MEADVILLE.—The committee appointed at the Cleve- 
land Conference to confer with the Alumni of the 
Meadville Theological School in reference to the re- 
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moval of that institution to Cleveland, Ohio, held their 


The devil tempts man, but the idle one tempts the 


meeting during anniversary week in Boston. We under- | devil.— Turkish. 
stand nothing definite was determined. It looks nowas/ The only pleasure that never wears out is that of do- 


if Meadville would keep its Theological School. 


ing good.— Chinese. 
Bodies are cleansed by water; the mind is purified 


Dscatur.—A friend writes from Decatur that the by trath.— Hindu (Manu,) 


time has come for a Unitarian movement in that place. 
We only wish we had some man of the right sort to 
enter this field and reap the harvest which is waiting 
to be gathered. There are many other places in this 


There is no other recourse or refuge from God than in 
him.— Persian (Sui), Brown. 
No act of devotion can equal truth, no crime is so hei- 


State, and, indeed, all over the West, where-only men | 20us as falsehood.—Hindu ( Kabir.) 


and money are needed to give our liberal ideas a strong 
habitation and a home. 


The Shudy Cable. 
fine scene ere see t 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Adlantic baer will, during Mr. Aldrich’s absence 
in Europe, be edited by Mr. Horace E. Scudd 


udder.— 
Ouida’s last novel, “ Moths,” has been translated into 
French, and itis called, after the name of its heroine, “ La 
Princesse Zouroff.”——J. R. 
printed a “‘ Pocket Guide to Europe.” 
and every needed detail as to hotels, fares, routes, etc. 
—tThe old house at Westminster in which Milton 


When a word has once escaped, a chariot and four 
horses cannot overtake it.— Chinese. 

The radiance of God encompasses my soul, as the halo 
environs the disk of the moon.— Hindu. 

The truths we least wish to hear are those which it is 
most to our advantage to know.— Chinese. 

To sew patch upon patch and be patient is better than 
writing petitions to great men for clothing.— Persian. 


To pious minds each verdant leaf displays 
A volume teeming with the Almighty’s praise. 
— Persian (Saadi), Alger 


Be not all sugar, or the world will gulp thee down; 


d & Co. have just | nor yet all wormwood, or the world will spit thee out_— 
It contains maps | Persian. 


To complain of the necessity of dying is to accuse na- 


wrote Paradise Lost has been entirely demolished, only | ture of not having condemned us to perpetual infancy.— 


the front door and its frame-work bein 
morial volume on Abraham Lincoln wil soon appear in 
Springfield, Illinois——June 14th number of Our Con- 


left——A me-| Gregory of Nyssa. 


While our love is strong, we lay on the edge ofa 


tinent contains some very interesting selections, among | sword; now it is no longer strong, a sixty-yard-wide 


which are, ‘When the Kye Come Hame,” b 
Hogg; ‘Mrs. Dodd’s Partierre,” by Mary N. Prescott ; 
“The Singing of Luigi,” by Edgar Fawcett; “ Grishka 
Stepanovna,” by Neil 
ing articles———The New York Post says that Mr. 
Elliott Cabot, of Boston, is engaged on a biography of 
Emerson, which will be the ‘official’ life of the poet. 
Mr. Cabot has had access to the poet’s Paper for near] 
two years, and it is said that he is to be the literary 
executor of Mr. Emerson.——Judge Tourgee will soon 


James | bed is too narrow for us.— Hebrew (Talmud). 


The man who has need always to be borne and taken 


rrison, and other very interest- | care of by some other, will perish thereby. The tortoise 


carried by two crows fell to the earth.— Thibetan. 
Shall He who, when I lay in the womb of my mother, 


Y | was providing milk for my support, fall asleep or become 


insensible to the care of me in after life——Hindu (Sarn- 


begin, in the Our Continent, the publication of a serial | gadhara Paddhati.) 


story in twelve parts, to be called “Hot Plowshares.” 
Geo. H. Ellis has just published “Gems of the Orient,” 


A stone in the shoe, a gadfly in the ear, a mote in the 


a volume of aphorisms and selections from the Hindoo, | &Y® # thorn in the foot, and a quarrel in the family, how- 
inese, Persian, and Arabic literatures, collected by | ever small in themselves, are unspeakably tormenting. 


C.D. B. Mills, of Syracuse. It contains about eight hun- 
dred carefully selected extracts in prose and verse, in- 
cluding many saan hig which have never before been 
translated into 

“The Young Folks’ History 
tory of Holland and Belgium, from the earliest times 
down to the present, written by Alexander Young. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM “ PEBBLES, PEARLS AND GEMS OF THE ORIENT.” 
Cc. D. B, MILLS. 


Akind reception is better-than a feast.— Telugu. 

Who chatters to you, will chatter of you.— Persian. 
You can’t rivet a nail in a boiled potato.—Japanese. 
Anger is as a stone cast into a wasp’s nest.— Malabar. 


A great man never loses the simplicity of a child. — 
Chinese. 5 


—Hindu ( Vemana.) 
-A beautiful word is like a poem which sheds glory ; a 


nglish._—Estes & Lauriat have in press | genial word is like harps and lutes; communion with 
of the Netherlands,” a his-| the good is like a fragrance of flowers that fills the 


neighborhood.— Chinese. 


Two-fold is the life we live in: fate and will together run. 
Two wheels bear the chariot onward. Will it move on only one? 
Nay, but faint not, idly sighing, “ Destiny is mightiest.” 
Sesamum holds oil plenty, but it yieldeth none unprest. 

—Hindu (Huopadesa), Arnold. 


We know of nothing else in all religious literature 
equal to the following, found in a Buddhist liturgy in 
use in China, representing the purpose of Gautama : 

_ “Never will I seek or receive private individual sal- 
vation—never enter final pee alone, but forever and 
everywhere will-I live and strive for the universal re- 
demption of every creature throughout all worlds. Un- 


: e 
Rotten wood cannot be carved; a dirt wall won't | ¢jj al) are delivered, never will I leave the world of sin, 


stand the trowel.—Chinese ( Confucius.) 


sorrow and struggle.” 
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The xchange Table. 


LONGFELLOW. 


I 


Poet of simple folk, thou art so wise. 
And from such wisiiom-deeps hast drawn thy song, 
Thy page is magical to children’s eyes, 
And still to thee the old and learned throng. 
Not thine tempestuous verse of writhing thought 
That tosses frothing words against bleak skies, 
Or from black bottoms in a whirlpool caught, 
Stirs up a gleaming slime of passion-dyes. 
These are hot shallows: where the sea is deep 
The mightiest storm leaves the cool waters clean. 
80 doth thy verse blow fervently, but sweep 
No foulness up from the heart-deeps serene. 
Where in sweet visions child and man unite, 
Appear the heights and depths of human sight. 
I. 


Reading awhile, I said—This poet's verse, ig 
Whereunto shall I liken it? A brook 
That in the valley doth the songs rehearse 
Of mountain-tops, that is this poet’s book ; 
And children wade in it from side to side, 
And toss its sparkling drops from face to face. 
Looking again, I said—Nay, 'tis a river wide, 
A Stately stream that flows by towns apace, 
And gathers in its breast toil-songs of men. 
Reading once more, I cried—I sail a sea, 


A deep where storms and calms of joy and pain 
Mingle in harmony with heaven and me. 
I ceased: yet not ba eine with thoughts in strife 
How this could be. 1 had been reading LIFE. 
—v. Vila Blake, in Literary World. 


The Boston Advertiser has caused a count of church- 
goers in that city to be made, from which it appears that 
on a recent Sunday 120,000, or about one-fourth of the 
people, were in the churches on that day. The point of 
special surprise brought to view was the average small- 
ness of the Methodist congregations. 


A writer in the Popular Science Monthly claims that 
there is an error in the translation of the Hebrew num- 
bers in regard to the great longevity of the antediluvian 
patriarchs. By his figures, Adam lived 139 instead of 
930 years, and Noah 159 instead of 950. Methuselah 
fares worse still, being cut down from 969 to 124 years. 


True Prayer CANNoT BE SELFisu.—“ The contrary 
wind that obstructs the course of one vessel proves 
highly beneficial, probably, to some other; and hence 
the prayer for favorable winds for one cannot be 
answered by God without proving disastrous to others 
of his children, sailing in an opposite direction.”— 
Religio-Philosophical Journal. 


The Christian Register, discoursing of the fall of Adam, 
says he did not fall down, he fell up; and history was 
not a descent, but an ascent. And finally closes with 
this paragraph: “The real fall of Adam has just taken 
place. He has fallen from the responsible position in 
which he was placed as the original representative 
sinner of the race, through whom physical and spiritual 
death came upon all humanity ; and we cannot be sorry 
for it, for the new fall of Adam brings as many blessings 
as the old fall brought curses. 


Rey. I. M. Atwood, in the Universalist Quarterly, claims 
that religion is not so seriously threatened by scientific 
research, and the speculations of the learned, nor even 
by “scoffing infidels,” as by the skepticism which 
comes of “complete absorption of the human faculties 
in a world of sense.” He says: “The man who is 
thoroughly taken up and filled full with his pursuits or 
his plenatirea= “with his farming, trading, railroading, 
housekeeping; or with his club, his yacht, his horses, 
his gun, his liquor, his lark, has no data for spiritual 
convictions. He is without God and without hope. Not 
becanse God and hope are absent, but becanse the god 
of this world has blinded his mind.” 


Woman’s Ricuts.—It is a sign of weakness for a wo- 
man to submit to such an outrage as to have tobacco 
smoke befouling the air she hasto breathe. To protest 
against wrong is the right of every one. On the women 
of our land lies the duty of combating this tobacco fiend 
which is sapping the health and life of our people. To 
court smoke, and P gtaad to like it, is either hypocrisy, 
or, as we have said before, the sign of a depraved taste 
which needs purifying. Let every woman refuse posi- 
tively to allow smoking in her presence. She will thus 
do her share in ridding the world of a filthy and health- 
destroying habit, and show that she has at least an ap- 

reciation of cleanliness and womanly refinement. 

he qualities which would guide her actions in doing 
this would win for her the admiration of all men 
whose powers of appreciation are capable of soaring 
above that which is coarse.—Journal of Health. 


Lire 1s Worta Livine.—It is absolutely impossible to 
duplicate or repeat a great man’s work; the next great 
man does a work of his own, which may involve, as in 
case of Darwin and Emerson, an utter departure from 
the methods of his predecessor. The kind of service 
rendered to humanity by Emerson was one thing; that 
rendered by Darwin was another; that of Longfellow 
was essentially different from both. Yet each filled his 
sphere, and when each falls, it seems as if he could 
never be replaced. * Each was unselfish in the 
search for truth, noble in friendship, generous to oppo- 
nents, pure in private life and the center of a happy home, 
Each was‘descended from an honorable and intellectual 
stock ; each left children and grandchildren to continue 
it; each had in his declining years that “ Honor, love, 
obedience, troops of friends” without which poor Mac- 
beth found life such wretchedness. Each was cultivated 
in his own way up to the highest standard; each lived 
the life he would most have preferred out of all voea- 
tions; each found the tools ready to his hands; each 
was spared to build the structure he had planned. What 
a record is all this! How can the worst of cynics ask 
if life is worth living, where one may see before his eyes 
such a combination of wise, successful, beneficent he 
man careers?—T. W. Higginsan in, Woman’s Journal. 


Not Unpeservep.—The fun levelled at Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, when not coarse and ungentlemanly, as in the 
instance of the Rochester students, as reported in the 
papers, is not undeserved. A man who wishes to show 
the worth of the modern renaissance is bound, first of 
all, not to make it or himself laughable. Mere eccen- 
tricities of dress or conduct are sure to prejudice any 
good.cause. The cheapest distinction is that which the 
tailor or barber can furnish. The “mission” of Mr. 
Wilde to this country has been quite lost under the 
accidents and incidents of his career. What kind of a 
country did he suppose himself to be about to visit? 
Had he lectured quietly in America, he would not have 
been relentlessly chaffed from one end of the country 
to the other. But nobody would then have ever heard 
of him, and no one would have gone to hear him, 
says acynic of the club. Yet the greatest of Eng- 
lishmen who have come to us have not found it neces- 
sary to cultivate an external oddity, and Americans 
who have been chiefly noted in Europe for peculiarities 
of costume or any form of extravagance have not most 
honored the name of their native land, nor most strong- 
ly commended it to respect gnd admiration. “My young 
friends,” said a wise teacher to his pupils,” if God gave 
you talents, remember not to bury them in a napkin. 
But if he gave you only a napkin, don’t think so to 
flourish it that it will seem to be full of talents."—G. HW. 
Curtis, in April Harper. 


On the day that Emerson died, six Emerson trees, two 
oaks and four rock maples, were p!anted in Author’s 
Grove at Eden Park, Cincinnati,—a fitting memorial of 
the dead poet.— The Index, 
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UNITY. 


GOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD! 


Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home; 
Thou art not my friend; I am not thine; 

Too long through weary crowds | roam,— 
A river ark on the ocean brine ; 

Too long I am tossed like the driven foam ; 

But now, proud world, I'm going home! 


Good-bye to bent fawning face ; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace ; 
To w Wealth’s averted eye; 

To supple Senay low and high ; 

To crowded halls, to court and street, 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet; . 
To those who and those who come, 
Good-bye, proud world, I’m going home! 


A secret lodge in a | arag ee land, 
Wh rolic fairies planned, 


A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


Oh, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 


Her Farser’s Davcutsr.—Misse Lilian Taylor, daugh- 
ter of Bayard Taylor, has lately translated with great 
success two of Mr. Edwin Booth’s acting plays into the 
German, receiving a thousand dollars for the work. Mr. 
Booth will use this translation during his German en- 
gagement next summer.— The Woman’s Journal. 


“Let them drink molten pearls 
Nor dream the cost.”’ 

Ministers of first-rate ability generalty make a life- 
long jary sacrifice such as they never ask of their 
parishioners. The ability that builds up and holds in 
prosperity a large city church would generally command 
much more, in the way of pecuniary reward, than the 
minister ever receives.— The Christian Register. 


Tue Day or Rest.—There are strong and convincing 
reasons for Sabbath rest apart from the religious argu- 
ment. Lord Macaulay said: “ We are not poorer, but 
richer, because we have through many ages rested from 
our labor one day in seven. That day is not lost.” 
While the industry is suspended, while the exchange is 
silent, while no smoke issues from the factory, a process 
is going on quite as important to the wealth of the 
nation as any which is performed on more busy days. 
Man, the machine of machines—the machine compared 
with which all the contrivances of the Watts and Ark- 

ighte are worthless—is repairing and winding up, so 
that he returns to his labors on the Monday with clearer 
intellect, with livelier spirits and renewed corporal 
vigor.— Our Best Words. 


Mrnnouncements, 


The fifth annual meeting of the Iowa Association of. 
Unitarian and other Independent churches will be held 
at Algona, Iowa June 29th to July 3d, 1882. The follow- 
ing is the programme: 

THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 
8.00 Pp. a.—Conference sermon, Rev. J. V. Blake, Quincy, Ill. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 80. 


9.00 a. M.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. E. S. Elder. 
10.00 a. M.—Business session with reports of officers. 
2.00 Pp. M.—Essay, subject: “Organization,” Rev. John Visher, 


Sioux Falls, Da. 
38.30 p. m.—Eseay, subject: ‘‘The Inflowing Faith,” Miss Anna J. 
Norris, Meadville, Pa. 
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Social Reunion, from 5 to 7.30 Pp. M., at the residence of C, A. Ing- 


am. 
8.00 P. M.—Sermon, Rey. A. M. Judy, Davenport, lowa. 
SATURDAY, JULY 1. a 


: 9.00 a. M.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. V. B, Cushing, Creston, 
owa. 
10.00 a. M.—Essay, Subject: “Science and Religion,” Rev. 8. 8. 
Hunting, Des Moines, lowa. 
11.00 a. M.—Sermon, Miss Sarah E. Whitney, Clarinda, Iowa. 
2.00 Pp. M.—Essay, subject: “The Relation of Spiele to the 
Saar of the Future,” with discussions, Hon. J. B. Young, Marion, 
owa. 
4.00 P. Mi—Woman’s meeting. Addresses by Mrs. Julia R. Visher, 
Mrs. A. M. Swain, of Ft. Dodxe, the Secretary, and others. 
8.00 Pp. M.—Sermon, Rev. B. KF. Snook, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


SUNDAY, JULY 2. 


10.30 a. m.—Sermon. Rev. O. Clute, Iowa City. 
3.00 Pp. M.—Ordination of Miss Sarah E. Whitney; sermon by Rev. 
E. 8. Elder, Keokuk, lowa. 
8.00 P. M.—Platform meeting. 


MONDAY, JULY 8. 
9.00 a. M.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. J. V. Blake, Quincy, 


1. 
10.00 a. M.—Businegs Session. 
INVITATION. 


The members of the Algona Unity Society extend a 
cordial invitation to all Delegates to the Conference, and 
offer the hospitality of theirhomestothem. All intend- 
ing to be present are requested to send their names to 
the pastor, M. A. Safford, Algona, Iowa, Those arriving 
Thursday will be received by a Committee at the Bougey 
House, and after Thursday by a Committee at the 
Church. J.J. Witson, Ch’n, Ex. Com. 

B. G. Forsus#. 


All the Sessions of the Conference will be held in the 
M. E. Church. 

All Delegates paying full fare on the C. M. & St. Paul 
and Northwestern Railroads, will be returned at one- 
third rates. 


NOW READY. 


“Tig More Wonperrut Genesis,” Unrry Sunday 
School Lesson, Series XI., by Henry M. Simmons, is 
now ready, in pamphlet form, and for sale by the West- 
ern Unitarian Bon ay School Society, 40 Madison street, 
Chicago, Ill. Price, per copy, 15 cents; $1.25 per dozen. 


NOTICE, 


Any persons desiring extra numbers of Taz Uniry of 
May 16, containing the Conference reports, can have 
them by writing to or applying in person at Unity office, 
40 Madison street, Chicago, III. 


Proseect Hitt Scnoot ror Young Women, Green- 
field, Mass. James C. Parsons, Principal. 


Dr. J. W. WASSALL, 


DENTIST, 
103 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Publications of the free Religious Association 


Freedom and Fellowshtp tn Religton. A volume of ten essays 
upon speculative and practical ‘en ems of religion, by D. A. Was- 
gon, Samucl Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, John Weiss, W. J. Potter, 
F. E. Abbot, O. B. Frothingham, J. W. Chadwick, T. W. Higginson, 
and Mrs. E. D. Cheney ; and extracts from addresses by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Lucretia Mott, Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bartol, Wendell 
Phillips, Julia Ward Howe, and others—all given on the platform 
of the Free Religious Association. Price (reduced), $1.50. 


SUPPLIED BY 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 


ROOM 32a. 
Take Elevator. 
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yACKINNON PEN, or FLUID-PENCIL 


~ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most rus 
Pen. made. Send for circular. MACHKINNON PEN CO., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 98 Madison St., Chicago, Ill, « 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Gold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops, 


Price, delivered on board cars 

here, with Stool, Book, Music (a 

complete musical outjit) ONLY WS Ms ™ 
The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes notice, (now shipping 

over 50 a day, demand increasing.) Working nights by Edison’s ht to 


ic 
fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances may be made by Bank 
Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
if the Beethoven Organ, after one beat use, does not give you entire sa 
kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refund ‘you the w 
terest. Not hing can be fairer. My object in placing: this organ at isto 
it introduced into every home in this country. Every onesold is sure tosellano 
Often 60 sales can be traced from the firstone introduced, All that is 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fair trial, kindly bring friends 
and hear its musical effects, having no agents, no warerooms in large cities ( 
direct only), I rely solely on the merits ofthe Beethoven to speak for i 
kind words from satisfie purchasers, which I am proud to say are many, 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 
(Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the cut sh 
the most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly poll 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebon! cs 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, now 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price, When ordering, sp 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case b 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary 
used by other builders—was put in them. Read the followi d 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully. and then give this more 
a trial by ordering one. The Wor dd van not equal this Beaw 
for anything like the money asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Reeds, 

It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN ToNGUE REEDS, as 
Manual Sub-Bass, 16 feet tone; (2) Diapason, § feet tones (8) 
8 feet tone; (4) Cello, 8 feet tone; (5) French Horn, 8 feet tone 
aphone, 8 feet tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone; (8) Viola 
tone; (9) Violina, 4 feet tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone; al 

que, Harp oline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Ju 
grand accessory effects, 


27 STOPS! (°° 2UmuE He 


Hh | asa, ‘ : . : 
| AUN, cia —=——_ ALOT 1, There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when tho stops are 
MOTTON A TTT as dl 


wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies. If nsaed 
every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don’t be deceived by 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents, There are 14 perfect com! on 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combined, and the 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reed board) which is fully covered by patents, and eam 
be used by no other manufacturer. 


MA SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL, 
| (1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, (6) Sasa 
| i 4 hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Expressione, 
Mh i French orn, (2) Harp Aoline, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Duiciana, 
Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, GD coe 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, & Grand Organ Knee Stop, go ight 
Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, 27) Left Duplex Damper. 
T' Fl On September 19th, 1881, my Factory was en de- 
stroyed by fire, nothing but ashes remaining Wi 
was one of the factories of the kind in the world, 
L Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted ont 
R ame the firstrelic where it stood, and by the ald of vast 
capital, perfect knowled, of what was wanted, and kind wordsof cheerfrom 
, thousands, | was enabled in 120 days to put on steam and start more machinery, if 
a larger and better equipped Factory than ever on the same ground. The 
establishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a larger nue 
ber ot better instruments daily shen ever before. This achievement Is unsurm 
rt n the history of enterprise. S 
Paspam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price $90) at the rate of over 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 880 


EDISON’S HLECTRIC LIGHTS, ? 
the only Organ and Fiano pasrory in She worst) sha’ uses it, Ican a orders. 
= tly for this style as I have now witha rse power ine, driving over 
Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. Bo wood-working machines in thelr oonstryotion. a “—- 


the ad f latest roved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a new fat 
R E M E M B E R Y ea built reyes ae erience of the wants todo work wall and economical, and the addition of private switches ‘and railroad 
tracks to the various doors of the fy 


eT 
a ee 


‘ries, 1am now enabled to build better instruments for less money than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages of 
these facilities. ¢@-To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. |My manufactory is open 
to visitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses ie ou. urchase. Comeanyway. Youare welcome. A free coach with polite attendants, meets 
alltrains. If you can not call, write for catalogue, or, better still, order a BEETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and 

ou will be delighted with the instr ent. 1 iw do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to advertisement, you will be 

hem a real service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington. New Jersey. 
WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 


WOOD MANTELS &S TILES. - 


i 
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UNITY. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Li 
! mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted. 7 
The Livermore Pocket Pencil—beautiful, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 
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The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


vermore Pens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


er purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for 


| the Unitarian Ministry. There is. 
d 


room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, President, 


son, Dallas, Gal- 
7: veston, 


This Route has no superior for Albert 
Pr, Lea, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
a7 Nationally reputed as 
reine the Great 


ped 
in the World for mrovan ear 


‘al classes of travel. 2 


Try ft, 
and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, {instead 
of a dis- 
comfort, 


a4, . PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
3a Vice Pres’t & Gen'l Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, Il. Chicago, 11, 


no charge for tuition, 


Meadville, Penn, | THE COLEGROVE 
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[Lincoln \_ “9% [ene a ES RAILWAY 
The Chicago & North-Western R’y 

Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 

EQUIPPED ! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST ! 
It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 
Northern Illinots, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 

DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Cedar Rapida, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Points tn the Territories and the West. Also 
for Milwaukee,Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Pal, Min- 
: neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
|in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P.R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Close connection made at Junction Potnts. 

It is the ONLY LINE runnin 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on a)l Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, ary 
will buy your tickets by this route, 49> AND WILL 
TAKE NONE OTHER. _ 

All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 

J.D. LAYNG, W. B. STENNETT. 
Gon. Bup’t Chicago. Gen. Pass, Agemt, Chiteag?- 


OWING TO THE 


GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—oFr— 


The main| BERTRAM'S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 


MRS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS, 


| has been received by the CoLEGRovE Boox Co. Those wishing copies 
please send their orders, at once, to 


BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


= 


iT WITH THE CEOORAPHY ©) MIS COUNTRY, WILL 
Who 10 UMACOYRN TEP MIT TINS BaP HReOUNTRY. 


——S z << = S “be 


i : Ts do 
7 : tigre 
<e = — 
“Great Rock Island 
Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
‘connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EasTERgn, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SouTsa- 
EastTeERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 


‘and Omawa, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from whi!.b 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


| {a the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 
or which, by its own . Teaches the points above 

named, No TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! No MISsING 

CONNECTIONS! No huddling tn tll-ventilated or un- 

clean cara, as erery passenger ts carried in roomy, 

clean and ventila coac. upon Fast Express 
rains, 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PAaLack SLEEPING Cars, and our own world-famous 
Dinine@ Cars, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVB 
CENTS RACH, With ample time for healthful enjoyment. 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missourt River poiats; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other r 

We ticket (do not forget thts) directly to every Place 
of importance in Kani Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoining, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, O1 0, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 

iexico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as 
' other Hne, and rates of fare always as low sg compet. 
; tors, who furnish buta tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen, free. 
Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
: in the United States and Canada, 

E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice Pres’t and bi rier Gen. Tt. ana tes. Aste 


' 
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UNITY. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF “UNITY.” 


The business managers of Unity find it necessary to 
remind its friends that while it is the most potent preacher of 
Liberal Christianity in the West, yet it does not pay expen- 
ses, and something must be done in this direction. 

Now, we believe it can be made self-supporting if its 
friends will only aid us in securing NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We need about FIVE HUNDRED new subscribers to make 
it self-supporting. Nothing could be done to please its 
editor, Mr. Jones, fnore than for him to find, on his return, 
five hundred new names added to our list. 

With the hope of doing this, we offer the following induce- 
ments to any one aiding us in this matter : 

If any one will send us FIVE new names and $7.50, we 
will send one copy of Unity one year free, and the life of 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, which was published at $3.00 per vol. 

To any one sending us TEN new subscribers and $15.00, 
we will send Unity ‘one year free, and a complete set of 
Ward’s English Poets, or Macaulay’s History of England, 
bound in five volumes and enclosed in a neat box. 


To any one sending us TWENTY new subscribers, we will 


send both Ward’s Poets and Macaulay’s History, or the 
equivalent in price of these books, to be selected from our 


stock. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co. 


UNITY. 


KREEDO},+ RELLOWSHIP + AND + CHARACFER + IN + RELIGION. 


Vou. IX. 


CHICAGO, JULY 1, 1882. No. 9 


sO NADY” 


J. Lu. Jongs, Editor. 

W.C. GANNETT, | H. M. SIMMONS, 
Editorial Committee, J.C. LEARNED, F. L. Hosmer, 

C.W.WENDTE, |J.T. SUNDERLAND. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 


COLECROVE BOOK CO., 40 MADISON, ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.50 Per Year, in Advance. Single Copies, 7 cts. 


A mark against this paragraph indicates that the subscription has ex- 
pired, Please remit promptly. Unless ordered stopped, the paper is con- 
tinued at Uw expense of the receiver, 


Rotered at the Post Office, Chicago, as second-clans matter. 
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Those who think man will never outgrow his 
need of a church of some kind will find support in 
the eighteen years’ persistence of a little band of 
Positivists in London, who, according to a foreign 
journal, “are steadily developing into excellent 
church-goers.” At their meetings they have sacred 
readings, music, prayers (including an “advent 
collect” with invocation to the “ Power Supreme,” 
“revealed for all ages by thy servant, Auguste 
Comte,”), sermons and doxologies. 


We welcome the following words in a letter from 
Rabbi Sonneschein to Mr. Douthit, printed in the 
Christian Register : 

When the disciples of Moses and the followers of Jesus cordially 
meet, nowadays, it is no longer the special pleading of tolerance that 
prom pts their mutual good will. This tolerance was good enough in 
the first hour of the dawning day, when timid doubts and misty con- 
fasion were yet lurking in the air. In this rather advanced rel igious 
and intellectual forenoon, in the broad and brisk flood of light, tol- 
erance is tov narrow an influence. The Jew recognizesin the Liberal 
Christian the fellow-man who comes nearer the Mosaic prophecies 
than any other of the Gentile fraternity; and the Christian finds the 
Liberal Jew abreast with the vanguard of the Universal Church. 


In the second series of “St. Giles Lectures,” re- 
cently published in Edinburgh, three Christian 
clergymen make striking admissions concerning the 
community of religions. Dr. John Caird, Princi- 
pal of the University of Glasgow, honoring Budd- 
hism, ascribes its success to the pure and lofty 
morality of its founder. Dr. Matheson, praising 
“the religion of China,” argues that Confucius was 
the author of the Golden Rule, and that Christian- 
ity therein incorporated an article of Chinese mor- 
ality; so that even the Westminster Review feels 
called upon to criticise him. And Rev. John Milne, 
telling how much we owe to “the religion of Per- 
sia,” says that Jewish doctrines of God were shaped 
by it, and that Judaism was not even wholly mon- 
otheistic until “the Jews, returning from Babylon, 
acknowledged, like the Persians, only one” God. 


Apostles of religious unity will gladly notice the 
growing praise of Marcus Aurelius among the 
world’s saints, and of his Meditations among the sa- 
cred scriptures. The moral grandeur of this 
heathen ruler and writer has always been confessed 
by the more intelligent Christians; and Cardinal 
Francis Barberini, translating the book, dedicated 
it to his soul, which should thereby turn “redder 
than his purple at the sight of the virtues of this 
Gentile.” Renan, in his late work, rates the book 
still higher, as a “veritable eternal gospel ” which 
“will never grow old, because it affirms no dogma.” 
The Christian Gospel, he says, with all its glory, is 
based on a “naive conception of the supernatural ;” 
but in the Meditations “the supernatural is only a 
little, insignificant spot, which soils not the mar- 
velous beauty of the foundation.” Even if “ science 
could destroy God and the soul ” this book “ would 
remain still young with life and truth. The re- 
ligion of Marcus Aurelius, as was at times that of 
Jesus, is the absolute religion which results from 
the simple fact of a high moral conscience facing 
the universe. It is of no race nor country ; no rev- 
olution, no progress, no discovery can change it.” 


The Westminster Review, in an article on “ Ec- 
clesiastical Migrations,” in which it reviews R. Ro- 
dolph Suflield’s “Why I Became a Unitarian,” 
says he “has joined the most advanced section of 
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one of the smallest and the most unpopular of Prot- 
estant churches, though it is the one whose princi- 
ples seem, without adequate recognition, to be more 
and more leavening all the others.” To this honor 
should be added the words of Stopford A. Brooke, 
whose name now adorns the Unitarian Almanac, 
and who, presiding the other evening at a charitable 
meeting of this denomination in London, said that 
they were the “men with whom he had cast in his 
lot;” that “he wished to be classed with them, 
and to be permitted to stand along with them be- 
fore the public;” that “it was a position of which 
he was both proud and glad;” and that “the doc- 
trines held by the Unitarians were his—the lines 
on which they conduct their sacred work for the 
benefit of mankind were the lines on which he him- 
self should like to work.” 


A new English book, by Rev. B. Spiers, on “The 
School System of the Talmud,” confirms Josephus’ 
statement that “our principal care of all is this— 
to educate our children well.” Besides the familiar 
saying of the Talmud, that “the world exists only 
by the breath of the school children,” we find sim- 
ilar ones, as that “a town which has no school and 
no school children should be demolished;” and 
that “Jerusalem was destroyed because schools 
and school children ceased to be there.” Formerly 
the father had taught his children; but to provide 
for the fatherless, schools were established at Jeru- 
salem and elsewhere; and later, when it was found 
that free children, then, as now, were not apt to at- 
tend, it was ordained that “in every town and vil- 
lage schools should be established, and children 
from the age of six or seven should be compelled 
to attend them.” So schools “sprung up every- 
where, and were thronged.” The instruction for 
three or four years was in the Scripture alone, but 
then included the other national literature and va- 
rious foreign languages, especially the Greek. Even 
girls were encouraged by the Rabbis to study Greek, 
though their education was mostly confined to do- 
mestic and religious matters. 


The story of Jesse James,—his father a Baptist 
minister; his mother consoled by the thought that 
the murderer had gone to heaven; his funcral at- 
tended in the church which had so recently scen 
his conversion and heard his prayers; the services 
opened with the hymn, “ What a Friend we Have 
in Jesus!” and the officiating Baptist clergyman 
improving the occasion by discoursing on Christ’s 
forbearance and forgivencss of sins,—has called 
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{out considerable comment on the connection of 
morality and so-called religion. Goldwin Smith’s 
axiom that morality rests on religious belief seems 
not to hold in this case, nor probably in any cases 
when analyzed. Even the cool Nation is moved to 
show how little morality owes to the doctrines and 
ceremonies of the church. It says: “The comfort 
the Italian and Greek brigands find in the external 
observances of their creed, while committing the 
most atrocious crimes, is now an old story. A 
skeptical or agnostic robber is, in fact, unknown in 
Eastern or Southern Europe.” Nor is it merely 
among European Catholics or Missouri Baptists 
that the Nation sees this startling divorce of reli- 
gion and right: 


Itis not only in the James district in Missouri that one comes on 
the strange compromises by which a certain external devoutness {s- 
made to atone to the conscience, not only for spiritual coldness, but 
for long and persirtent violations of the fundamental rules of moral- 
ity. Startling as are these revelations about the state of society in 
that part of the country, they are hardly more startling, everyth ng 
considered, than the frequency with which out defaulters and em- 
bezzlers in this part of the world prove to have been vestrymen, dea- 
cons, Sunday School Superintendents and prominent church mem- 
bers during long years of delinquency and perfidy. 


To those of our readers whose preachers have 
deserted them these summer Sundays, and even 
those who have deserted their preachers for ser- 
mons in the ficlds, we commend Frederick Pol- 
lock’s recent verses on “The Choice of Churches.” 
They tell how a skeptic was persuaded by his pious 
friends to visit various churches to get his heresics 
cured. He went to the High Church, saw the in- 
cense-smoke, listened to the chants; he went to 
the Low Church and heard denunciations of the 
sins that “ well-to-do church-goers never commit,” 
—heard of man’s “inborn vice;” of the innocent 
sacrifice, and “gracious and comforting woes of 
hell.” Greatly dissatisfied, he went to hear more 
“judicious divines rebuilding the creed on Broad 
Church lines,” and by mystic words of “sweetness 
and reason” seeking “the flock to keep, and gently 
win back the agnostic sheep; ” but not even this 
satisfied him. 

“This garment of faith on the body of doubt 
Is pretty—but truth bids me go without.” 
So, one Sunday morning, 


“ Just as the church-going stir was done, 

Forth he walked in the warm spring sun, 

Into never a church or a chapel door, 

But across the fields to the hill and the moor. 
The breeze was fresh, the streams were bright, 
The air was full of a tender light; 

And the lark in the sky, and the thrush on the tree, 
Which knew no manner divinity, 

Sang out their anthems and shook with glee "— 


until our doubter returned transformed, and a.n- 
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swered his friends wondering how he “had gotten | hence the women of Russia will animate and in- 


saving grace: ” 
“ Your lords be many, and many your creeds; 
One in the kinship of great men’s deeds, 
Of true men’s work that remains on earth, 
Of truth and love, that give life its worth. 
Here is our good and our treasure store ; 
This let us gather and crave no more. 
This world is lovely, whate’er befall; 
1 know not the Power behind it all, 
But the wealth of sunshine in field and wood 
Fills me with joyful trust in the good. 
So perhaps ‘tis a thought not all unblest 
That God Almighty’s Church is the best.” 

Whatever one may think of the aims and meth- 
ods of the so-called Russian “ Nihilists,” they are 
showing a heroism and devotion of the noblest 
type. Prince Kropotkin had in the May Fort- 
nightly Review a very interesting article on “The 
Russian Revolutionary Party,” wherein he tells us 
that its leading principles are “the welfare of the 
masses and the need of an absolute self-sacrifice of 
those who pursue this end.” This self-sacrifice 
seen among the youth of the better classes evokes 
our warmest admiration. In order to come into 
closer relations with the masses they started this 

- peculiar movement, whose watchword is V narod, 
“Be the People.” Inspired by this watchword, 
“hundreds and thousands of young men and 
women break with all their past,—with rank, edu- 
cation, family, customs,—and go forth as ‘artisans 
to artisans, as peasants to peasants, to live the life 
of the poorest, to work side by side with them, to 
feel in their own persons their misery and suffer- 
ings, and to teach them, to help them, to give them 
courage and strength, to awaken them from their 
apathy.” “ Young men left their class-rooms, their 
regiments and their desks, learned the smith’s 
trade, or the cobbler’s, or the plowman’s, and went 
out to work and to teach among the villages. High- 
bom and wealthy ladies betook themselves to the 
factories, worked fifteen and sixteen hours a day 
at the machines, slept in dog-holes with peasants, 
went barefoot as our working women go, bringing 
water from the river for the house.” Al] this, too, 
in the face of punishments so severe that some- 
times “women were condemned to nine years’ 
hard Jabor for having given a single socialistic pam- 
phlet to a workman,” and political offenders were 
dispatched by the hundred to Siberia, starvation, 
disease, madness, or preferable death. What. re- 
ligious martyrs show such devotion as these youths, 
often inspired by no hope of reward in this world 
or the next either, yet giving up rank, comfort, and 
existence itself to the known slow work of gaining 
freedom for their nation? As the writer says: 
“Vulgar souls may sneer at this, but fifty years 


spire their children with the history of these 
lives.” 


Many have lately contrasted Emerson and Dar- 
win, and their fields and methods were, indeed, 
wide apart; yet their essential principles agreed. 
Darwin’s doctrines were included in that truth of 
unity in nature which Emerson so steadily taught. 
The general idea of evolution, too, is implied 
throughout Emerson’s writings; and how early 
and clearly he held the scientific form of the doc- 
trine, and even sustained Darwin’s theory, is told 
in Mr. Conway’s sketch in the June Fortnightly: 


Emerson, at the beginning of his career, had assumed the truth of 
evolution in nature. More and more this idea became fruitful to 
him. His friend, Agassiz, on the appearance of ‘The Vestiges of 
Creation,” had committed himself warmly against it, but Emerson 
felt certain that the future of science belonged to that principle 
which he had reached by his poetic intuition. Nearly thirty years 
ago, when I wasa member of Divinity College, the theology taught 
was still a slightly rationalistic Unitarianism, and the science quali- 
fled by it (though Agassiz would not admit miracle), Some of the 
students were finding their real professor in Concord. On one even- 
ing we went out, traveling the seventeen miles in sleighs, to hear a 
lecture that was to have been given by him: it had been nnavoidably 
postponed, but Emerson, hearing of our arrival, invited us to his 
house, and we had no reason to feel any disappointment. Neverthe- 
less, Emerson wrote me that if I would make the preparations, he 
would read an essay in my room. On that occasion Emerson read a 
paper on “ Poetry,” in which he stated fully and clearly the doctrine 
of evolution. This was five years before the appearance of the pa- 
pers of Darwin and Wallace in the journal of the Linnean Society 
(1858), though I find in Emerson’s essay, as published (1876), that Dar. 
win is mentioned; otherwise that essay is precisely the same that 
was read to us in 1853. I well remember how we were startled, that 
afternoon, by Emerson’s emphatic declaration: ‘There is one ani- 
mal, one plant, one matter, and one force. * * * © Thenameof 
Emerson would now be set beside that of Goethe by every man of 
science in America. While as yet ‘The Vestiges of Creation” was 
trampled on by preachers and professors, Emerson affirmed its prin- 
ciple to be true,and during some years in which no recognized man 
of science ventured to accept Darwin's hypothesis, he sustained its 
claim by references to the scientific authorities of Europe. 


Mr. Conway also tells an incident illustrating 
Emerson’s courage comparable to Phillips’. Not 
only was he “ the first man of high social position 
in America who openly took the anti-slavery posi- 
tion,” and “admitted an Abolitionist to lecture on 
the subject in his pulpit six years before Channing 
had committed himself to that side,” but while 
Webster was still the idol of Massachusetts, Emer- 
gon denounced him for-his support of the Fugitive 
Slave Law even more severely than Theodore Par- 
ker afterward did, and in an address at Cam- 
bridge, 

Pictured the car of Slavery and its abominations, with Webster as 
the leading horse straining to drag it. A storm of hisses, perhaps the 
first and last Emerson ever heard, broke through the middle of his 
first severe sentence. Emerson paused, but stood with face un- 
moved, as if it were an outside wind, then serenely continued with 
the very next word of the sentence, as if there had been no uproar. 
With the grave, calm tone of a Judge pronouncing sentence, he said, 
still concerning Webster, “ Every drop of his blood has eyes that look 


downward. He knows the heroes of 1776, but cannot see those of 
1851 when he meets them on the street.” 
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THE TOUCH OF BEAUTY IN A RELIGIOUS 
SERVICE. 

It comes sometimes in the uplift of a great 
thought in the sermon; sometimes in the tone of 
the reader’s voice which surprises you with a 
vision, unguessed before, in some familiar verse of 
hymn or Scripture-poem ; sometimes in the man- 
ner of the one who speaks in prayer,—a reverence 
or delight or peace in him that carries you into the 
recesses of your own spirit, and you know, a mo- 
ment later, how literally Jesus’ word is true, and 
that even in public prayer each one enters into the 
closet of himself; sometimes in the faces and the 
manner of the singers, showing that they feel that 
their part, too, is prayer; sometimes in the mere 
hush of the congregation and the expectant air, 
made over at the close into kindly words and looks 
of greeting. 

But in the common service and our common 
moods, perhaps the touch of beauty oftenest comes 
at those moments in the hour where old words set 
to old sounds drift across the ear. They fly like 
birds to their nest to well-known places in the 
heart. And therefore it is well distinctly to pro- 
vide such moments in our service. Here is the 
secret of the power of Liturgies. The Roman 
Catholic worship in its dead language and muffled 
utterance attests how old sounds, devoid of other 
meaning than association gives, may be trusted to 
beget the worship-feeling ; for still it is that closet- 
truth,—the worshiper brings the worship. In- 
deed, dim or quench the word and leave but sound 
stored with feeling drawn from any source, and we 
come near to “music;” the service in the dead 
language is the primitive stage of what may pos- 
sibly be the highest of all service, that in the un- 
known language of music,—somewhat as fetish- 
worship is the primitive prophecy of the highest 
Pantheism. But between the low and high lie the 
ranges where most of us live and feed ourselves 
on conscious thought broken into words,—where 
most of us crave, therefore, a large intellectual ele- 
ment in worship. And still it is well distinctly to 
provide moments in our service where the heart 
may simply rest itself on memory, if it will—and 
memory vague, diffused, at that: for we all love 
old associations, returns to childhood, the feeling 
of accustomed kindnesses,—so here the touch of 
beauty will be certain, however dull and not-for- 
me the other parts of the church-hour may be. 

By most congregations one or more such mo- 
ments are already in possession. But in any con- 
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gregation three cen. be easily secured. The right 
spot to begin the service in is the heart of all the 
people: so let the organ play its voluntary to lead 
thoughts into the quiet, and then, without word 
said, let all the people, standing, joinin some famil-. 
iar choral, which even those who cannot sing can 
sing,—“ Old Hundred,” or “ All ye nations, praise 
the Lord,” to Nuremburg, or “We are thy people, 
we thy care,” to “ Ward.” This is the good cus- 
tom, we think, of the Lutheran Church. 

Again, after the spoken prayer, and as part of it,. 
let the choir, as they sit, chant softly, without or-. 
gan, the “Our Father.” If so softly that the words 
are not caught, no matter: every one hears him- 
self. Or some other very quiet and familiar verse, . 
perhaps “Nearer, my God, to thee,” in an under- 
breath, or some short, simple and sweet refrain, to- 
be made dear by constant use at that moment, like: 
“The Lord bless us and keep us,” on page 16 of 
“Unity Services and Songs.” The people will learn: 
to regard this as part of the prayer, their own: 
hearts’ echo and Amen to it; though uttered by a 
choir’s voice, it makes the prayer congregational, be-- 
cause, through its familiarity, each heart follows: 
it, word by word, along the hush. We need not 
say that no entering footsteps should violate that 
hush: belated friends should wait outside till the: 
closed doors are opened a moment afterwards. 

Then, at the end of the service, it may be well to: 
finish the hymn with a constant choral, some verse: 
in which all can join, as at the beginning; and 
perhaps to follow this with a familiar benediction 
made dear by use. Of this last we are not sure, 
for the benediction born of the moment may be 
made the seal to imprint the day’s thought in the 
mind. But of all parts in a child’s church-going 
the memory of the benediction is apt to be most 
vivid; probably because most often heard, all the 
remembered reverence seems to cluster there, and 
old congregations are apt to take it hard to have 
their closing hymn and benediction altered. In 
Dr. Channing’s church the choir for years had 
sung “Old Hundred” at the close of the service : 
one day—it was fifty years ago—they conspired 
among themselves to sing another hymn; and the 
astounded congregation brought such wrath upon 
them that for forty years longer, I believe, ‘‘ Old 
Hundred” sounded on in its due place. This is 
the Episcopalian’s reverence for his liturgy oddly 
showing itself in full force for the one fragment of 
a liturgy which the Congregationalist allowed him- 
self. Such extremes of veneration show the dan- 
ger of exaggerating the very principle that brings 
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‘the “touch of beauty” into a service. But it is 
not hard to get the sense without the superstition 
-of the principle. Let “Old Hundred” give way 
to “Nica” for a while! But, at- present, the 
' Congregationalist does not deserve his-name in his 
service of worship; in churches Episcopal the 
people worship, if the pastors govern; in churches 
‘Congregational the people govern but the pastors 
‘worship. We want no-litirgy entire: to one who 
has lived where oeean-tides come in, the lake, how- 
ever beautiful, seems tame. But we do want here 
and there a doweh of-liturgy. It will prove a “touch 
of beauty;” and, with hymns and musical re- 
-Sponses joined in by all, give all we need to make 
-our servicos-the people’s worship. W.C.G. 


RELIGIOUS PHRASEOLOGY. 
VI. 


’ “* Why touch upon such themes?’ perhaps some friend 
- May ask, incredulous ; ‘and to what good end? 
Why drag again into the light of day 
” The errors of an age long passed away” 
* | answer: For the lesson that they teach ; 
The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 
’ Hope, Faith, and Charity remain,—these three ; 
- And greatest of them all is Charity.” 


“Not he that repeateth the name, 
Bat he that doeth the will! "—Long/eliow. 


Many of the early Unitarians clung tenaciously 
to old forms of expression—old forms with. new 
meanings. Certain Scripture words long since com- 
mitted to dogmatic use they would never give up. 
They claimed to be “ evangelical,” while their op- 
ponents were seeking to prove that they were not 
even “Christian.” Although Jesus was less spoken 
of in his redeeming and sacrificial functions, being 
conceived of mainly as the great Teacher or Ex- 
emplar, yet he was still “The Lord.” Orthodoxy 
said that Unitarians had no right to the term. It 
went with the word “kingdom.” It implied do- 
minion. It was not inferior in meaning to “ God.” 
Its original was applied by the Greeks to their 
supreme deities. 

Frequently in private, occasionally in public, the 
question would rise as to the fitness of using some 
obsolescent phraseology or symbolism, which had 
been unduly harped upon or made nauseous. The 
authority of the letter of Scripture was badly shat- 
tered. But disuse of phrase leads to disuse of cus- 
tom and sacrament. The church feels the effect 
throughout: all its forms and offices. In 1832 
Emmerson left the Second Church, in Boston, be- 
cause, at his request, it would not drop or relax the 


use of the communion bread and wine, over which 
he was no longer able to utter the customary 
formula of the church. 

In his last sermon to them—the only sermon of 
his ever published—he says: “ The use of the ele- 
ments, however suitable to the people and the 
modes of thought in the East, where it originated, 
is foreign and unsuited to affect us. Whatever 
long usage and strong association may have done 
in some individuals to deaden this repulsion, I ap- 
prehend that their use is rather tolerated than 
loved by any of us. We are not accustomed to 
express our thoughts or emotions by symbolical 
actions. Most men find the bread and wine no 
aid to devotion, and to some it is a painful impedi- 
ment. To eat bread is one thing; to love the pre- 
cepts of Christ and resolve to obey him is another.” 

“This mode of commemorating Christ is not 
suitable to me. That is reason enough why I 
should abandon it. If I believed that it was en- 
joined by Jesus on his disciples, and that he even 
contemplated making permanent this mode of 
commemoration, every way agreeable to an 
Eastern mind, and yet, on trial, it was disagreeable 
to my own feelings, I should not adopt it.” “To 
exalt particular forms, to adhere to one form a 
moment after it is outgrown, is unreasonable, and 
it is alien to the spirit of Christ.” 

But nothing had happened so remarkable since 
Channing’s Baltimore sermon as the address of 
Emerson before the Cambridge Divinity School in 
1838. “It seemed like an echo of Channing’s 
thought attuned to a vaster rhythm—the music of 
the spheres.” (Mem. of Ezra Stiles Gannett, p. 
189.) It was anew view of religion, told in new 
phrases. It was also an arraignment of current 
Christianity, and a prophecy that has been getting 
slowly fulfilled ever since. There was nothing of 
the commonplace or the traditional in it. It is an 
appeal for freedom and character and reality in 
religion. 

“The truth is,” he says, “ that tradition character- 
izes the preaching of this country ; that it comes 
out of the memory and not out of the soul; that 
it aims at what is usual and not at what is neces- 
sary and eternal; that thus historical Christianity 
destroys the power of preaching by withdrawing 
it from the exploration of the moral nature of 
man.” 

Of Jesus he says: “The idioms of his language 
and the figures of his rhetoric have usurped the 
place of his truth; and churches are not built on 
his principles, but on his tropes.” 


. 
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Of historical Christianity he declares, “It has 
dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggeration about 
the person of Jesus. The soul knows no persons.” 
“The manner in which his name is surrounded 
with expressions which were once sallies of admir- 
ation and love, but are now petrified into official 
titles, kills all generous sympathy and liking.” 

Theodore Parker listened to this address, and 
reaching home, wrote: “My soul is roused, and 
this week I shall write the long-meditated sermons 
on the state of the church and the duties of these 
times.” Three years later Parker’s lightning struck 
at South Boston, in his sermon on “The Transient 
and Permanent in Christianity.” This precipitated 
a crisis and made general a controversy toward 
which many tendencies had been ripening. Now 
the battle was to be fought, not with old orthodoxy, 
but with a new orthodoxy, formed within the lines 
of Unitarianism itself. 

“Criticism had broken just far enough with the 
old reverence to render a jest on Balaam’s ags, the 
possessed swine, the money in the fish’s mouth, 
not inadmissible on week days. And men spoke 
freely of the orientalisms of the New Testament, 
among which they would sometimes class, not only 
the Conception and the Star in the East, but also 
the Transfiguration and the Ascension.” Parker 
scrutinized whatever language was in current use 
very sharply. Prof. Ware told the young men of 
the Divinity School that if there appeared to them 
any contradition between the reason of man and 
the letter of Scripture they must follow the writ- 
ten Word. But that point was passed. With 
Parker, whatever the reason did not sanction was 
refused; and what was ambiguous was rejected. 
This made all his preaching singularly clear and 
direct. As his biographer said of his style: “It 
has the cant of no school, transcendental or parti- 
evangelical. * * * * He finds the country 
language capable of telling his most spiritual 
thought.” 

Men saw in him the elements of a revolution. 
Some of his friends begged him to hold hack—at 
least to compromise with the old forms of speech. 
But he replied that even the Unitarians had been 
“weaving cob-webs and calling it cloth” long 
enough. They still used a great deal of phraseol- 
ogy, biblical and ecclesiastical, in a false sense, or 
it had no sense; and when he found the Boston 
Association, composed of his own ministerial 
brethren, deliberating over his heresies after the 
manner bf the Sorbonne, if not of the Inquisition, 
he dared them to tell in plain words, to put into 
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secular language, what they meant by such terms, 
among others, asthese: “Salvation,” “inspiration,” 

“revelation,” “Word of God,” “thus saith the 
Lord,” “Savior,” Messiah,” “Redeemer,” “ mir- 
acle,” “resurrection,” “the Devil,”—and to say if 
they believed in them? He was sure preachers 
were “mistaking sound for sense,” and for his 
own part proposed neither to be deluded nor to be 
a party to delusion. He will not “take fiction for 
fact, a dream for a miraculous revelation of God, 
an oriental poem for a grave history of miracubous 
events,” or “a picture sketched by some glowing 
Eastern imagination” for a “reality.” He likes 
the practical portions of the Bible and the plain 
words of Jesus; but he draws his illustrations, as 
he himself says, “ from most familiar things which 
are before all men’s eyes, in the fields, the streets, 
the shop, the kitchen, parlor, nursery or school.” 
In no place, however, does his emancipation from 
the influence of custom and tradition appear more 
conspicuously than in his prayers. Not less a 
monument to his fervent piety than to his indi- 
vidual genius. 

Not very far from the date of the South Boston 
sermon James Freeman Clarke began to gather 
his “free church "—perhaps the first instance in 
this country, if not in any country, ofan ecclesiasti- 
cal institution founded upon a secular basis. 

The breach which this new conflict over religious 
phraseology portended did not fully come until 
the organization of the National Conference of 
Unitarians. The disuse of certain scriptural and 
doctrinal terms had gradually spread. Error and 
insincerity had often taken shelter in their indefi- 
niteness. Many honest men looked upon them 
with suspicion or aversion. A few phrases, purely 
rhetorical in their origin, were still kept loaded 
with a dogmatic meaning. And those who refused 
to accept any equivalent or substitute for them 
were felt to be setting up, however unconsciously, 
the shibboleth of a party. All shades of men, 
however ranking themselves under the Unitarian 
name, were invited to mect in Convention in New 
York city, in 1865, for the purpose of organiza- 
tion. Assembled there, the preamble of the Con- 
stitution offered for their acceptance contained 
within itself the grounds for a new departure, and 
later became the occasion for a restatement of the 
objects of religion. 

Dissent from the language of the preamble was 
from the firstinevitable. The tone of it was eccles- 
iastical rather than business-like. It looked like an 
attempt to rivet a set of absolescent terns upon 
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an elastic and growing faith. It ignored the fact 
that religion was more and more expressed in the 
vocabulary of every-day speech, in the plain terms 
of conduct, and less and less in the stately figures of 
oriental fancy. Two phrases—“ disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and “ building up of the King- 
dom of his Son ”—created division and the fire of 
a long discussion. 

The preamble and constitution were adopted ; 
but the next year, at Syracuse, the Convention was 
earnestly urged to recall or modify its action, to the 
end that those who could not longer use the phra- 
seology that had been so much insisted upon might 
be recognized and feel at home in the Conference. 
But it was too late then, and there was a dread of 
radicalism. Radicalism might call itself ‘‘ Christ- 
ian” as much as it pleased—as it did in those days, 
all the way from Parker down. That was not 
enough. That was not yet the shibboleth in dis- 
pute. The battle was over the phrases we have 
named. Speaking of the use of the epithet “ Lord ” 
in connection with the name of Jesus, the framer 
of the preamble said, “The essence of the Christ- 
ian religion is lodged in that phrase.” The result 
of this was the Free Religious Association. 

Tt was too early yet for any considerable body 
of men to see that the tendency of religious pro- 
gress in all respects is more and more away from 
the special and towards the universal. The special 
claims set up for the Jewish race, fer the Hebrew 
literature, for Jesus and the Apostles, for the 
church, for certain doctrines and sacraments, as 
ages go on fall away and are constantly merging 
into the universal,—being but manifestations in 
time of the One Living and Eternal Spirit. All 
duties may become sacramental ; all great thought 
may become Scripture; all true lives are redeem- 
ing. So, too, all the sentiments of oriental saints, 
held in the bold figures of ancient speech, so far 
as they are of any practical use to us, may he re- 
told, and for the purposes of organization and fel- 
lowship must be stated in the ethical and unques- 
tioned dialect of our common life. As Dr. Hedge 
says, “The separation of sacred and profane in 
human life bears an inverse ratio to the progress 
of religion. The ruder the religion, the wider the 
separation.” 


_ James Martineau once said ina sermon that “when 
in his youth he heard the Psalm quoted which says that 
‘the godly man is perishing from the earth,’ he could 
not help bat feel glad, because the men of his acquaint- 
ance who had been called godly had often been of such 
a class that they could be very well spared from the 
earth without any logs.” 


Gonfributed Weticles. 


A DAY IN SPRING. 


MRS. M. 8S. SAVAGE, 


What a charm 
Does this calm and holy sunshine 
Give the farm. 


In the yard 
There are patches with the grass-flower 
Lightly starred. 
Dandelions , 
Greet again these spared and aged 
Forest scions. 
Downcast, here 
In a group the violets 
Reappear. 
From the bough 
Sails the falling petal, peaked 
Like a prow. 
Yonder swings 
Home so small, it seems a yielding 
Twig that sings. 
Hark! the breeze, 
Of the life immortal whispers 
To the trees. 
In the field 
Gains that man an honest title 
To its yield. 
As a pearl, 
Priceless is his sweet, pure-hearted 
Little girl. 
Full of joy, 
Like the oak tree in an acorn 
Is his boy. 
Who can know 
With what joy the mother passes 
To and fro! 
Day descends, 
And the earthly into heavenly 
Melts and blends. 
How content 
Lies the farm ’neath God’s o’er-spreading 
Firmament. 


THE WORKMAN’S CONSCIENCE. 
XI. 
THE EDITOR’S CONSCIENCE, 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

When a German statesman was asked at a ban- 
quet to respond to the toast of the “Holy Roman 
Empire,” he assented, and began his speech by re- 
marking: “There is no Holy Roman Empire.” 
To most readers the wise way to began an essay 
upon the Editor’s Conscience would be, properly, 
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to remark that an editor has no conscience, or, if 
any, that it is made of Indiarubber. The popular 
conception of an editor is that of a clever man 
who holds that a newspaper is made to sell, and 
that he is the ablest editor who produces the most 
widely circulated and popular journal. For many 
years the London Times was cited as the most 
powerful and profitable newspaper in the world, 
and it was known to be its aim merely to reflect 
the public opinion of the day. The genius of the 
editor lay in his ability to discern the movement 
of that opinion. The New York Herald is propa 
the journal which is most generally read in this 
country, and it is supposed to be conducted upon 
the same policy of pleasing the multitude by ex- 
pressing its opinions. The influence acquired by 
concentrating public opinion upon any subject 
into a crisp and clear expression which is heard 
throughout a community is obviously enormous. 
Men love a majority, and the voice of a great 
newspaper is the only way tn which, from day to 
day, the majority can seem to speak. And such is 
the force of incessant reiteration that what a great 
newspaper daily thunders often becomes public 
opinion by being helieved to be public opinion. 
There is, therefore, no more important power in 
civilized society than that which the editor directs. 
He may be neither a wise man nor an honest man. 
His opinions may be superficial and his purpose 
treacherous, but he holds the public ear. e is 
believed to say what vast numbers believe. He 
can pursue an opponent with unsparing calumny. 
He can cover him with ridicule every morning. 
He can assume public virtue and invoke public 
indignation upon his victim’s head. At the threat 
of legal proceedings for libel he can raise success- 
fully the cry that the liberty of the press is endan- 
gered. However venal and essentially contempt- 
ible he may be, he holds in his hand the fuse of a 
torpedo, the match that can spring a magazine. 
Moreover, a newspaper is generally simply a 
business enterprise. if it is undertaken by an in- 
dividual it is for the purpose of making money, 
like any other business. If it is established by a 
political party or religious sect, or a moral reform, 
it is intended to be an organ of the purpose that 
founds it. In neither case is its primary object 
that of finding the truth or of telling it. It is sub- 
ject, also, to the conditions of trade. It is an un- 
profitable speculation if it does not circulate 


widely. Its circulation, therefore—that is to say, 


its sale,—is vital to its prosperity; and like all other 
traders the proprietor must offer such wares as the 
buyers desire, and must provide constant attrac- 
tion for his customers, who are of two classes, those 
who buy the paper and those who advertise in it. 
out generally the profits proceed from the adver- 
‘sements and they depend upon the circulation. 
the editor, therefore, who controls the paper must 
please the largest number of buyers possi Mie. 
Now, the traditional motto of trade is “Caveat 
emptor.” Let the buyer beware. It means that 
the buyer must take care of himself and not com- 
plain if he is cheated. It means that Mercury, the 


God of Swindlers, is the genius of trade. It means 
that “all is fair in love and at the Custom House.” 
The newspaper proprietor or editor is a merchant. 
Is he morally bound to be more conscientious than 
other merchants? Is it worse for him to be dis- 
honest than it is for other traders? For himself 
personally,no. No man individually can be more 
than honest, or less than dishonest. The crimi- 
nality of the murder committed by Eugene Aram 
and of the Turkish massacre at Scio was essen- 
tially the same. The murder of one man or of a 
community is but murder. Yet the consequences 
are very different. It is the nature of the editor’s 
business which makes the conscience in him indis- 
pensable, which is of less consequence in the indi- 
vidual trader. The tailor who imposes upon his 
customer shoddy for broadcloth, or the shoemaker 
who sells pasteboard soles for leather, or the 
grocer who gives short weight and chickory for 
coffee, is a petty knave, and his mischief is a petty 
mischief. But the editor who to sell his papers 
uses the enormous power that he controls to hold 
his advertisers, to pander to dangerous prejudice, 
to flatter the passions of the mob, to distort the 
news, to defend dishonest public officers, or who 
accepts bribes of any kind, whether of advertisers 
or of public place, for silence, prevarication or 
falschood, is not a grocer sanding the poor man’s 
sugar, he is a public criminal poisoning the city 
reservoirs. He is not selling rotten cloth, he is 
corrupting the peels of the people and ruin- 
ing the commonwealth. 

More than three millions and a half of news- 
papers are issued every day in this country. Upon 
their honesty and ability depends not only the 
welfare of fifty millions of people, but the interest 
of progressive popular liberty. The editor controls 
this vast power, which is felt in every hamlet and 
home from Katahdin to Santa Barbara. His con- 
science determines whether it shall be turned to a 
noble or an ignoble result, to human happiness 
or suffering. A conscienceless farmer, or merchant, 
or teacher, or manufacturer, or trader of any kind, 
is a local nuisance and shame. But a conscience- 
less editor is a public calamity. 

The editor is a trader, but only in the same way 
that every man is a trader who exchanges his 
labor for the means of living. The moral law 
which binds every rational being binds the editor, 
and his recreancy, as we have seen, may be often 
very much more disastrous than the recreancy of 
others. The sophistry that would persuade him 
to sell his pen to say what he does not believe, 
would make him a mere bravo who sells his dag- 
ger, or a soldier of fortune, like Sforza, whose 
country was that which paid him most and who 
knew no cause but his purse. The position of an 
editor who says what he does not think, because 
he is paid for it, is not that of an honorable advo- 
cate who only takes care that justice shall be 
legally done, Sut of an unprincipled charlatan 
who strains every nerve to secure the release of 
the man whom he knows to be the worst of crimi- 
nalg. A man can no more rightfully sell his pen 
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to say what he does not think than his tongue to 
tell a lie. 

But fortunately if a paper is a business enter- 
prise and an editor, in a certain sense, a trader, it 
1s no less true in his business than in any other 
business that honesty is the best policy. He is 
tried by no sorer temptation than other men, and 
he has no more excuse than others for not resist- 
ing temptation. The editor’s conscience, like that 
of every human worker who is brought in active 
contact with many men and various affairs, assures 
him, as the old sailor said, that God has somehow so 
pete the world that a man can afford to do about 
right. 


THE HOMES OF THE CLERGY; OR, CLER- 
ICAL TENT-MAKING. - 


LYMAN CLARK. 


Paul, by occupation a tent-maker, practiced his 
craft to relieve his necessities and lighten the bur- 
den of his support by the churches to which he 
ministered. In his letters he makes frequent allu- 
sion to this incidental occupation at which he was 
found “laboring night and day, because he would 
not be chargeable” to such as may not have been 
able to sustain the charge. Where such ability 
was found he availed himself of it, making the 
strong plea that “they that preach the gospel must 
live by the gospel.” 

The conditions of our life still furnish some oc- 
casion for a “ tent-making” occupation on the part 
of the clergy. Many are the places where the gos- 
pel is sorely needed, and which are unable to 
wholly support the man who is to preachit. Here 
is the field for one who is not ashamed of this apos- 
tolic economy by which he may use some talent, 
skill, or craft to secure some part of his support 
and permit his preaching where otherwise no voice 
will be heard. But this is only an accommodation 
to the necessities of the weaker churches, the cx- 
ceptional state rather than the rule. The clergy, 
as a body, must adhere to the resolve, “this one 
thing I do.” For such the tent-making is not for 
the market, but the maintenance of the tent in 
which the voice finds shelter while preaching. 

It may almost be said that the clergy have no 
homes. They are settled with the presumption 
that they will soon be unsettled. Pastorates are 
closed by short “notice” from either party. A 
home implies continuous residence, cherished so- 
cial aleaehaniehite, long-tried and often-proved friend- 
ae and the manifold results of what may be 
cal 
additions here and there to the house and the so- 
cial circle, the home becomes a product of thought- 
ful attention and localized affection. 

Comparatively few and honorable are the excep- 
tions in case of which ministers are settled with the 
presumption on the part of both church and pas- 
tor that the service is to have such continuity and 
receive such compensation as will make a home, 
in the better sense of the word, possible. In these 
exceptional cases the pastor, with ample means, 


ed progressive care of the household until, by: 


buys his home and occupies it in a self-respecting 
way, as one of his people may do. Personal own- 
ership of a home confers dignity and some meas- 
ure of responsibility for the local welfare upon 
those who assume it. 

The desirable ideal state of things is that which 
offers the clergy the same independence and self- 
dependence in making a home which the laity en- 
joy. The parish discharges its part by furnishing 
the presumption of continuous service and such 
compensation as makes its pastor as much at lib- 
erty as his people to provide for himself and his. 

ut with many the case is quite otherwise. The 
usage of one of the largest denominations of the 
see makes, as the duration of astorates, one 
year the rule, two years permissable, and three 
years the exception. An analysis of the Year 
Book for the year 1882 shows that in our own fel- 
lowship the average is eight years. Of 228 pastors 
five have ministered to their churches forty years 
or more; ten, thirty or more years; twenty-two 
have reached twenty years, and sixty-seven ten 
years, each class including all the longer pastor- 
ates. Not quite one-third of the ministers continue 
ten or more years without change. The average 
of the remaining two-thirds is four years and a frac- 
tion. Probably in the vicinity of three years 
would be an average of various denominations, our 
own being presumably characterized by longer pas- 
torates than some others. 

At the close of this brief service general usage 
bids the minister to change his residence. With 
such conditions homes, in any good sense of the 
word, become impossible. What, then, is the best 
substitute? The parsonage is the most satisfactory 
resource. This, well accommodating the longer 
pastorates, guarantees the itinerating ministry a 
well-located and suitable house, with freedom from 
the necessity of change of tenement during the 
pastorate. 

The possession of a parsonage by a church is 
practically a source of income to the society, inas- 
much as it can sccure a minister at a lower rate of 
compensation if it can furnish him a house than 
if he must pay $100, $300, or $500 of his salary 
for rent; or, which amounts to the same thing, the 
salary is fixed with the value of the rent as part 
payment. As an accommodation to the prevail- 
ing itinerancy of the clergy the parsonage is a 
great boon, and the churches do well to provide it. 

A kind-hearted woman made the following 
quaintly-expressed provisions in her will: “ First, 
I give, bequeath, and devise to Church my 
homestead. * * * * Thope they will im- 
prove it and beautify it. It has been a source of 
trouble to me that I could not do it. I give it for 
a parsonage, and for no other purposc—for a quiet 
little home for the pastor. I also give all house- 
hold goods not otherwise disposed of.” With all 
was a bequest of the residue of the estate, with 
which to make the desired improvement. The 
parsonage may, better still, come from the united 
effort of the people. It will more surely represent 
their needs and secure their attentive care. 
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But it is the smaller number of churches that 
are provided with this resource. The clergy en 
masse must contemplate a home life well foreshad- 
owed by the last chapter of Acts: “ Two years in 
his own hired house,” at the conclusion of which he 
is not expected to 

“ Fold his tent like an Arab, 
And as silently steal away,” 

but in a self-respecting way to change his residence. 
Undoubtedly the itinerancy of the clergy is attend- 
ed with compensations. It offers a wider acquaint- 
ance with the world. The Methodists have proved 
it to be practically efficient in reaching the com- 
mon people. It requires a strong presumption of 
virtuous continuity of purpose on the part of peo- 
ple and pastor to assume and maintain durable 
Se but is it not to be supposed that the 
est interests of the churches will be promoted by 
making a home and home interests possible for 
those who are to be teachers of religion in the 

‘homes of the people? 
It is not easy to see how either the clergy or the 
- laity can thoughtfully consider these facts, and how 
ruinous such frequent changes are in other occu- 
pations, without feeling that they severally have a 
duty in the matter which lies in the direction of 
more steadiness of purpose, continuity of endeavor, 
and perseverance in well-doing, no less than mak- 
ing the best practicable provision in view of the 

inconstancy of both. © 


PATRIOTISM AND PHILANTHROPY. 

On Sunday last I was importuned by a highly 
intelligent man, in a very excellent sermon, to be- 
come an ardent patriot. 

So I am thinking that inasmuch as every event 
in the great economy of nature is the exact result 
of the causes which precede it, so there doubtless 
was a time when patriotism was the greatest possi- 
Ls a of the causes which had preceded its 

irth. 

In early ages the patriarch of a family was the 
highest tangible type for reverence and authority 
which the preceding ages had produced. As fam- 
ilies increased, selfish feuds and common enemies 
created a necessity for clans, tribes, and nations, 
with chieftains, kings, and monarchs to supercede 
the patriarchs. 

The common desire for self-protection compelled 
friendship arid respect between the respective mem- 
bers of each organization, and the common fear of 
harm from other clans produced a common feeling 
of hatred toward them, which could not be sup- 
pressed but must be outgrown. This is the origin 
of patriotism, and the philosophy of our greater 
love for “the States ” than for Canada. 

Thus we find, the world over, where the love for 
clan, tribe, or nation is intense it is balanced hy 
hatred and revenge, equally intense, for all others. 
This is true patriotism, and the lower the civiliza- 
tion the more intense is the patriotism of its 
people. 


Despotic governments are equally careful in their 
demands for bigoted religious zeal and a reverence 
for king and country. 

Though patriotism be the mother of philan- 
thropy, and yet more devoutly revered, her benefi- 
cence, as compared with philanthropy, is like the 
slumbering embers of a common fire compared to 
the glare of a mid-day sun. 

Patriotism is everywhere shaded by the walls. 
which inclose her limited area, while philanthropy 
is as broad in her beneficent love as are the rays 
of the great central sun of the universe; yet her 
favors are as easily wooed and won as are those of 
selfish patriotism, which they also include. 

Philanthropy is as easy of culture as are the 
sentiments of any of the thousands of religions, 
yet it comprehends what is valuable in all. 

In the hope that this brief introduction to phil- 
anthropy in her new garb will enable the reader to 
court and win her beneficent smiles, 

T am, lovingly, 
. -TsRAEL HALL. 
Ann Arzor, Mich., May, 1882. 


Gondensed Hermons. 


THEOLOGICAL FICTION, WITH ILLUS- 


TRATIONS FROM ANDOVER. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 


“ And no man putteth a piece of undressed cloth upon an old gar- 
ment; for that which should fill it up taketh from the garment, and: 
& worse rent is made. Neither do men put new wine into old wine- 
skins; else the skins burst, and the wine is spilled, and the skins per- 
ish; but they put new wine into fresh wine-skins, and both are pre- 
served.”—HMatthew, ix., 16, 17. 


The history of human thought is one long illus- 
tration of the wisdom of these words of Jesus. 
There is hardly a religion on the face of the earth 
that has not, time and time again, gone through 
this process of mingling the new and the old, of 
attempting to put new meanings into old terms, 
new thoughts into old formulas; and the result in 
almost all cases has been that either the old form- 
ulas were rent and torn and destroyed, and finally 
flung away, or else that the new truth was degraded. - 
and lost its power by contact with the old ideas. 

At first, when moral ideas became formulated 
and written down in books, rituals, and manuals of 
devotion, they came to be looked upon as_strictly 
inspired from heaven—as really and literally from 
God as though in decd and in truth the old legend 
were truc that God, with his own finger inscribing 
them on tablets of imperishable stone, had given 
them into the literal, physical hands of a man and 
prophet. 

But new views of the universe are entertained, 
new facts about man are discovered, new ideas of 
God force themselves upon the knowledge and 
growing thought of the world. And so the natural 
thing takes place: the priest begins to read over his 
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scripture, his infallible Bible, his revelation, to see 
if he cannot make it mean what it must mean in 
order to be in any accord with the best and most 
intelligent thought of the age. And thus there 
comes about the process of reinterpreting the Bi- 
ble. This is not peculiar to our religion. Precisely 
the same thing has gone on in every nation that 
has made any intellectual or moral progress. 

The old doctrine of revelation was that the Bible 
is verbally inspired—that every word and even 
every punctuation point is the infallible revelation 
of the Eternal Wisdom. This, after-a time, had to 
be given up, and men fell back on the next line of 
fortification, which goes by the name of plenary 
inspiration—that while every word and all the 
punctuation may not be infallible, yet the Bible is 
mspired in such a way that all that it teaches is 
truth, and that it does not teach any error. And 
when mistakes of one kind and another are found 
in it, and are absolutely forced upon the attention 
of the intelligent world, then they fall back from 
that, as they are beginning to do in orthodox pub- 
lications at the present time, and say that the Bible 
is infallible only when it directly teaches morals 
and religion; it may make mistakes in any other 
department of thought. And so, forced from one 
point to another, it reinterprets and invents new 
theories to meet different occasions year after year. 

The Bible does teach that the world was created 
in six natural days. It says “days,” and limits 
them by morning and evening; and nobody ever 
had the slightest idea that it meant anything but 
days until after it was found out by the rational 
process of scientific investigation that the world 
was not created in six days. They therefore read 
the Bible over anew, and it occurred to them that 
the word “day” might be used not literally but 
figuratively—not meaning what it says, but a very 
long period of time. In this way it is of course 
very easy to bring the Bible into accord with any- 
thing. 

The process of theological fiction is industriously 
carried on, and people are reading out of old texts 
not what the original writers meant, but what they 
themselves have discovered that these passages 
must mean in order to have the Bible maintain its 
position of supremacy over human reason. And 
so it seems that by an industrious use of allegory, 
an industrious use of symbol and talk about figur- 
ative language instead of literal, of new methods 
of interpretation, etc., the Bible can be made to 
mean anything on the face of the wide earth. If 
it is to be interpreted in this way, I do not know 
why we could not get along with the Koran, or 
Veda, or the Mormon Bible, or with almost any 
book. It does not make any difference, if you 
adopt this method, what the language really is. 

Andover was founded to represent a special and 
particular phase of thought in religion. Every- 
thing that human ingenuity could devise was done 
to fix it fast in an immovable state, because the 
founders verily believed that that was the eternal, 
unchangeable truth of God. They wrote a care- 
fully stated and long creed, and declared that every 
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professor, when he became a member of the fac- 
ulty, should conscientiously swear that he believed 
and would teach Christianity only as illustrated by 
that creed. To guard it still more carefully they 
appointed a board of visitors, who were compelled 
to subscribe to this same creed, and to swear to it 
every five years so long as they continued to be 
visitors. It was their duty to remove a professor 
if he changed his belief. Here are a few points of 
that creed : 

First—“ That Adam, the federal head and rep- 
resentative of ‘the human race, was placed ina 
state of probation, and that in consequence of his 
disobedience all his descendants were constituted sin- _ 
ners. 

Second—“ That being morally incapable of re- 
covering the image of his Creator, which was lost 
in Adam, every man iz justly exposed to-eternal dam- 
nation.” 

Third—* That God, of his mere good pleasure, 
from all eternity elected some to everlasting life.” 

Fourth—* That the righteousness of Christ is the 
only ground of a sinner’s justification, that this 
righteousness is received through faith, and that 
this faith is the gift of God.” 

Fifth—‘ That God, according to the cotnsel of 
his own will, and for his own glory, hath foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass.” 

Sixth—‘ That their bodies, being still united to 
Christ, will, at the resurrection, be raised up to glory, 
and that the saints will be made perfectly blessed 
in the full enjoyment of God to all eternity, but 
that the wicked will awake to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt, and with devils be plunged into the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone forever and ever.” 

The professors have had further to say, “I will 
maintain and inculcate the Christian faith, as ez- 
pressed in the creed, by me now repeated,” as they en- 
tered upon their duties. 

As a part of the duty of the visitors it is strict- 
ly and solemnly enjoined, and left in their sacred 
charge, that “ every article of the above-said creed 
shall forever remain entirely and identically the 
same, without the least alteration, addition, or di- 
minution.” 

And no man in America will contradict me 
when I say that there is not a single professor at 
Andover to-day who believes that creed as it 
stands. You would call such a thing a lie on the 
street, and so would anybody else; yet they do 
not think they are untrue, and they do not mean 
to be. They have written a five or six column plea 
for their position, published in the Cungregationalist. 
Curiously enough, this plea carries the implication, 
from one end to the other, that they are guilty of 
the very first count in the indictment. The pro- 
fessors confess that they do not believe this creed. 
They say that no institution is bound to commit 
suicide; that they are not bound to surrender the 
money on the basis of which the organization was 
originally placed. They claim to have a right to 
reinterpret that creed, and make it mean what they 
think the founders of that Seminary would mean if 
they were alive now and saw things as they do. 
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I do not see why we should not bring this right 
down into business matters. Suppose I should, by 
accident, come into possession of a check for five 
hundred dollars. On the face of it it is payable 
to M. J. Brown. But I look over the matter. I 
know all about what kind of a man this Brown is, 
and I cannot believe that the money was meant 
for him. So I take the liberty of reinterpreting 
the name; and, having the M. J. in my favor, I 
collect the face of the check. What would you 
call that as a business transaction? Yet it is just 
as honest in business as it is in theology. If it be- 
comes necessary to lie for the kingdom and _ glory 
of God, then I propose to become a citizen of some 
other kingdom, and seek the glory of somé¢ other 
power. 

Every little while a cry is raised concerning the 
devastation an infidel science and criticism are 
doing in undermining the foundations of truth and 
overthrowing the kingdom of God on earth. It is 
extremely absurd to suppose that science could 
undermine eternal truth. It is my firm conviction 
that there is no such enemy of the church in ex- 
istence in America or Europe as this one, which 
goes by the name of theological fiction. It is the 
enemies in their own pulpits that they need to de- 
nounce, not the Popular Science Monthly, not lec- 
turers like Colonel tigers, It is the men that 
stand on creeds that they do- not believe,—creeds 
uttered in every solemn service, when they claim 
to think that God is looking into their hearts,— 
creeds that they do not believe and know that the 
do not believe,—these are undermining the confi- 
dence of the nineteenth century in the church. 

What a condition of things have we arrived at, 
when men can persuade themselves that the insti- 
tutes of morality, the institutes of religion, require 
them to prevaricate, to assert that which they know 
is not true! Better a hundred foundations like 
Andover be blown to the winds than that a single 
one of these professors should stand there and say 
what he does not sincerely mean. Above all things, 
I believe that the only way any man can serve 
God or help his fellowman is by telling the simple 
truth. If there is something he does not think it is 
safe or wise at present to say, let him, at least, keep 
his mouth shut. When he does open it, let him 
utter the deepest convictions of his soul. 


The Globe Democrat, of St. Louis, has recently taken 
the census of church-goers in that city. On the Sunday 
of the enumeration there were in all the churches: 
Men, 17,047; women, 23,858; children, 14,912; total, 
56,717. Of these, 35,736 were in the Catholic churches. 
The large number of children attending Catholic ser- 
vices is noticeable, being 10,755 against 4,157 attending 
Protestant churches. The smallest number of children 
at church was in the Unitarian churches, viz., 36. This 
suggests a question whether we are wise in falling away 
from the old custom of taking the children to church? 
The aggregate attendance at the Sunday Schools was 
23,102, the Unitarian Sunday Schools being set down at 
255. In the parks, beer gardens, theatres, and other 
places of amusement, there were estimated upwards of 
twenty thousand men, women, and children ; but it is 
stated that on a pleasant June Sunday it would be as 
high as 60,000. 


UNITY. 


Gorrespondence. 


At Sea, June 12, 1882. 
On Boarp tux “ Bortvra.” 

Dear Unity: Here we are, upon the ninth day of 
our voyage, Lat. 52° 16’; Long. 20° 31’ W.—blue sky 
above, bluer waters beneath, and a stiff breeze ahead, 
full of vigor and health. On Saturday, 3d inst., at early 
morn, we steamed out of New York harbor. Farther 
down the bay we met an incoming French steamship, 
her deck covered with passengers as eager for the land 
as were we for the open sea. We have about 
sixty cabin passengers, and but few in the steer- 
age. The usual variety is to be seen, both of res- 
idence and pursuit. Thirteen States are  repre- 
sented, while Cuba and the British Isles divide the 
balance. There is some advantage in a small passenger 
list, especially where, as in our case, you come aboard in 
a party of your own. There is plenty of room on deck 
and in cabin; no crowding in the promenade, no wait- 
ing for the second table. There is nothing like a voy- 
age for ready acquaintance, unless it be the picnic on 
shore. No other conditions give freer vent to peculiari- 
ties of character, and reveal dispositions. One pleasant 
feature of our company is the children, nearly a dozen 
in all, and for the most part singularly attractive and 
well-behaved. They make sunshine for us when the 
sky is overcast. Charley, a year-aud-a-half-old, surprises 
us by his sea-legs as he walks the deck, impatient of the 
rope that keeps him to the mother’s care. Sydney has 
already discovered the source of salt in the white foam 
of the sea as the waves break upon the prow. He an- 
nounced his theory with all the enthusiasm of an Ar- 
chimedes from the bath. Little Andrew, in his bright 
plaid kilt, is darting about like asunbeam, while Bertha, 
with her doll, as she gathers the other little girls to her 
play-house, gives a homelike air to the deck. 

The weather has been unworthy the month of June. 
Nearly every day has had its showers, though the sun 
has shone between. Only one fine sunset have we had, 
but that was indeed fine. The great globe of golden fire 
rested on the rim of the sea, while all the sky above was 
suffused with softened light. “Like the land of the 
midnight sun” at that moment, said the Son of Thor, 
who was on his way to his native Norway to bring back 
wife and children to the new home by the waters of the 
upper Mississippi. 

The second day out wasSunday. There were four min- 
isters aboard, Western Unitarianism being numerically 
greatly in the ascendant. By mutual agreement the Son 
of Thor was appointed preacher for the day. Notice of 
the service was posted in cabin and steerage, the oblit- 
eration of the distinction between rich and poor mark- 
ing this temporary church, as it should, indeed, every 
religious meeting, but, alas! not always does. The theme 
was the cradle Star of Bethlehem, but it was turned to 
poetical use by our poet-preacher. There is to each of 
us a guiding star—to one this, to another that—and we 
are all following our heart’s desire. There are many 
paths, but love alone is the true light upon them, and 
by its leading we cannot miss the Father’s house. None 
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must assert possession of the perfect truth, but only the 
truth as it seems to him, holding it in love. The whole 
service breathed a childlike trust and spirit, and made 
the day more beautiful to us all. A devout Scotch 
woman could hardly believe that this was a Unitarian 
preacher, so unlike was the appeal to her thought and 
feeling to what she had fancied this “strange doctrine ” 
to be. She had never before heard a Unitarian preach, 
though she had the gift of appreciation and the ready 
candor to approve. How it would‘help us to understand 
each other could we but lay aside our prejudices and 
come to our judgments through some direct acquaint- 
ance with the people and things we are‘so ready before- 
hand to judge! 

Yesterday was our second Sunday on board, and at 
the request of the other three the fourth minister took 
the service. He was a young man from New York, now 
en route to Valparaiso, whither he has been called to the 
charge of a well-established Presbyterian church with a 
Scotch congregation. Why a Scotch congregation should 
send to America for ita preacher I do not know; but if 
it was to get one “sounder” than the home country now 
affords under the loosening influences of Robertson 
Smith and his compeers, it would seem in this instance 
not to have been a success. The sermon was from the 
text “The love of Christ constraineth us,” and was a 
frank, fairly strong, and manly appeal, without notes; 
and while revealing in occasional phraseology and 
thought the denominational position of the preacher, it 
was, on the whole, broad, suggestive and good. He has 
the elements for a strong and helpful minister, and a 
natural manliness that will go far to keep him from ever 
losing the man in the clergyman. 

A daily amusement on deck is “ shuffle-board.” The 
game is played with six-inch discs of wood, which the 
player shoves with a stick into a lined space, somewhat 
like that of the boys’ game of hop-scotch, the different 
squares counting differently from one up to ten. The 
cream of the sport is for the last player, who comes in 
among the anxious discs like a shot from agun. The 
game is best played by four, two on a side, and each 
having two discs. How little it takes to amuse the will- 
ing passengers and break the not unpleasant monotony 
of the voyage! . Warner’s inevitable woman who “sees 
a whale,” of course is on board, and her cry wakes the 
sleeper, stops the reader in the midst of his sentence, 
interrupts the game, while all rush to look out in the 
direction pointed, But whether a whale has really been 
seen yet or not is matter of doubt: A few sword-fish 
have been identified, and a shark vision rests uncer- 
tainly upon the testimony of one witness. Our feathered 
friends have kept us company each day, principally 
Mother Carey’s chickens, though to-day these disappear 
and we have the large cream-breasted gulls, that curve 
the air with graceful movement, scarcely moving their 
wide-spread wings as they follow our ship. 

For evenings there is music in the upper saloon and 
whist and chess below, the book from the small but 
well-selected library of the ship, the promenade on deck 
above under the lengthening twilight, or to sit watching 
the far horizon fringed by the billows, or the beautiful 
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phosporescence of the waters below as they glow in 
emerald and fire in the wake of the vessel. One even- 
ing, while the rain was falling without, we devised a 
novel amusement within the saloon. Lots were cast 
into the hat, half of them being blanks and half 
bearing the ominous word “contributor.” Those of the 
company present drawing the latter were to furnish 
each some entertainment, or forfeit a shilling to the 
“‘life-boat” fund. Songs, stories, and recitations made 
up the programme that followed, each feature affording 

the more interest for the curiosity that preceded it. , 

Have any of you been sea sick? That touches a 
tender spot, dear Unity; for I have observed this, that 
while nausea is regarded by no sensible person as 
a crime, and many have been drunken with wine 
without sense of shame, yet even sensible persons 
deem it a sore reproach that salt water should get 
the better of them, and so negative their ordi- 
nary answer to the query, “Is life worth liv- 
ing?” But I cannot tell a lie. Yes, dear Unity, we 
have; and none of the party hath much whereof to 
boast over any other. Yet, in truth, our affliction, which 
was but for a moment, so to speak, was for none of us 
serious, while in one of our number it seemed to awaken 
an aptness of quotation and a poetical fancy hitherto un- 
suspected by his nearest friends, as, after a brief but 
suggestive absence, he rejoined the company one even- 
ing, solemnly repeating : 

“ Only they who brave its dangers 
Comprehend its mystery ; 

And the heart of the great ocean 
Sends its thrilling pulse thro’ me.” 

One wonders to see so few sail upon these watery 
highways. We have spoken but one vessel, a North 
German steamer bound for New York. Some three or 
four sailing vessels we have seen at greater distance. 
To-morrow night we may see the northern shore of the 
Emerald Isle; perhaps not till Wednesday. But to us it 
is allthe same. The sea has its charms and we are not 
yet weary of them. There isa restfulness in the mo- 
notony and enforced idleness of the voyage. And who 
are we,does Unity ask? Father and daughters from 
one of our Cleveland homes, to whom we may add— 
though not of the original party, yet happily met—as of 
the same household of faith, a mother and four happy- 
hearted children from Brooke Herford’s church in 
Chicago. These for the lay representations; and for 
the clerical, Unity, of all persons, knows who in man- 
hood is now pilgrim to the land that in infancy he left, 
and will recognize the transplanted poet-preacher in the 
Son of Thor, though wondering, perhaps, who hides be- 
hind the initials F. L, H. 


We are but on the threshold of the age when men are 
to live and work without certainty of future rewards and 
punishments.—¥. D. Conway. 


“ Error Shattered and Its Foundations Scattered with a 
Volley of Hot Shot from Mount Zion,” is the ad captandum 
n title of a controversial discourse in the Univer- 
salist Herald, published down in Alabama. It character- 
izes the doctrine of the Orthodox hell as “a doctrine of 
eternal rascality.” 
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SECOND MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE W. W. U.C. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the Woman’s 
Western Unitarian Conference was held, pursuant to ad- 
journment, June 3rd, 1882. Minutes of last meeting 
and the By-laws were read and approved, and a vote 
taken ratifying the action of the last meeting. The 
business next in order being the further suggestions of 
the Conference not voted upon at last meeting, the reso- 
lution to appropriate $200 toward the education of Miss 
Ida ©. Hultin for the Unitarian Ministry was discussed. 
The following resolution was offered and carried : 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Western Unitarian Conferencé pledges 
6200 to aid her studies for the Unitarian Ministry. It is further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to communicate with 
Miss Hultin, and inform her of the action of the Board, and request 
her to inform the Board in regard to her plans for study. 

Letters were read from Mrs. Shea and Mrs. F. Smith 
upon the local missionary work. This called out a dis- 
cussion upon the fourth suggestion of the Conference, 
and a resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That we accept the fourth suggestion of the Conference, 
_ and appoint a Committee to see to inserting an advertisement in one 

of our daily papers looking to the distribution of Liberal Literature. 

Mrs. John Wilkinson reported on the fifth suggestion 
of the Conference, that a class had been called to- 


gether and organized for the study of Unitarian Litera-- 


ture. 

The Secretary is requested to write a notice to be read 
in each of the three churches, inviting all those con- 
nected with the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference 
to attend a meeting for the purpose of arranging plans 
for the study of the growth and worth of Unitarian 
Literature. Notices to be read on Sunday, June 11th. 

The motion that the Conference continue the. plan 
‘already started, to establish a permanent fund through 
life memberships, was carried, and it was further sug- 
gested that each member of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference consider herself a missionary to 
aid in increasing the funds by soliciting annual and life 
memberships. 

It was also 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to correspond with the 
different Societies with regard to the Local missionary work. 

It was also moved that Mrs. Wilkinson be appointed 
a Committee to attend to having aseal made for the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 

The meeting adjourned, subject to the call of the Sec- 
retary. F. L. Rozerts, Secretary. 


We think Heaven will not shut forever more, 
Without a knocker left upon the door, 

Lest some belated wanderer should come 
Heart-broken, asking just to be at home. 

So that the Father will at last forgive, 

Aud looking on His face that Soul shall live. 


We think there will be watchmen through the night, 
Lest any afar off turn them to the light; 
That he who loved us into life, must be 
A Father infinitely fatherly, 
And groping for him all shall find their way 
From outer dark, through twilight, into day. 
—Gerald Massey. 


UNITY. 


Moles — the Fiold. 


Rev. Wm. 8. Barnes, from Montreal, called on us re- 
cently on his way to Boston, where he meets his family, 
and returns home to begin his labors the first of July. 


OaKLanD, CaL.—The Independent Church of Oakland 
Cal., was reorganized June 2nd, under the name of the 
Hamilton Church. Rev. Clarence Fowler is called 
to be successor of the late L. Hamilton, who died April 
9th, while preaching. 


PETERSHAM.— We have lately received very interesting 
reports from the Public Library of Petersham, Mass., 
and from the Society for Village Improvement, of the 
same town. Rev. Lyman Clarke seems to be the lead- 
ing spirit in all these enterprises for the welfare of this 
beautiful New England village. 


Sr. Lovis.—A beautiful and touching Memorial and 
Suyamer Anniversary Service was held at the Unita- 
rian Mission, in St. Louis, Sunday, June 4th. The service 
was a memorial one for the dead and the living, the fol- 
lowing names being mentioned among those to be re- 
membered: Longfellow, Emerson, Darwin, Channing, 
Parker, Bellows, Dr. Hosmer, Dr. Dewey, Garfield, Alex- 
ander Campbell, Roger Williams, Martin Luther, 
Robert Raikes, Geo. Eliot, Margaret Fuller, Hudsley 
Bridge, James Smith, Capt. Joshua Cheever, Harriet 
Martineau, E. E. Hale, James Freeman Clarke, Dr. Eliot, 
Rev. Jenk. Ll. Jones, Robert Collyer, Miss Louderman, 
Mrs. Cook and Miss Emily Keterstein. 


UNIVERSALISTS.—The forty-second annual meeting of 
the Universalists was held in Chicago, June 14th and 
15th. Papers were read by Rev. E. Manford on the 
“ Karly Universalists,” Rev. N.T. Balch on the “ Preach- 
ing which the World Needs,” Mr. B. F. Monroe on the 
same subject from a Layman’s standpoint, and Rev. J. 
W. Hanson, D.D., on “Our Church Literature.” In the 
course of the meeting reference was made to Prof. 
Swing and Dr. Thomas, both of whom were claimed as 
Universalists. In the discussion which followed this 
was emphatically denied; for, said one, they do not 
acknowledge themselves Universalists, and “we will 
not recognize any Universalist who does not glory in 
the name.” 


Tux Rerort or tie Boston Youna Men’s CaristTiaAN 
Union is so full of good things which have been done 
by the Union during the year that we have not 
space to even call the names of the activities employed. 
Among them we notice particularly, under the head of 
Lectures, Classes and Entertainments, “Talks on His- 
tory, “Talks on Banking,” practical talks on such subjects 
as “The New South,” “The Commercial Interests in 
Boston,” “The Chemical History of a Grain of Salt,” 
etc., etc. Then there are reports on “Employment 
Bureau for Young Men,” “ Boarding and Lodging 
Houses,” “Seats in Churches,” “Care of The Sick,” 
“Relief Work,” “ Rides for Invalids,” etc. Let any one 
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who would know the full extent of this work which is 
being done by Bro. Baldwin, send to 78 Boylston St., 
Boston, and secure his truly admirable report. 


Geneva.—The Unitarian Society at Geneva observed 
Flower Sunday, June 18th. The church was beautifully 
decorated with roses, lilies, orange blossoms, and many 
other different varieties of flowers. On each side of the 
platform were large vases filled mostly with garden plants, 
while on the left was a beautiful memorial emblem, 
designed to commemorate their late pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Herbert, who so recently died in Denver, Col. The ex- 
ercises by the children were unique and interesting, 
consisting for the most part of recitations, dialogues 
and music. Some of the speaking was excellent, and 
called forth well-merited applause. The church was 
filled with spectators, every seat as well as every inch 
of standing room being occupied. In the evening the 
church was filled again to listen to a sermon by Rev. A. 
G. Jennings, on “Silent Influences.” The society ex- 
pect before many weeks to settle a minister. There is 
no reason why this church should not become one 
of the strong societies in the West. 


Rev. Mr. Bowsksr, of Evansville, Ind., in his views of 
the Trinity differs somewhat from the other clergy- 
men of that place. It seems, from the Evansville Tribune, 
that there is a Pastoral Association which meets semi- 
monthly. It is composed of what is termed Evangelical 
ministers, and the meetings of the Society have been 
quite interesting lately. Ata meeting two weeks ago 
Rev. J. L. McNair, of Grace Presbyterian church, read a 
paper on “The Certainty and Limits of Knowledge,” 
which Mr. Bowser considered directed especially at him 
and his views concerning the Trinity and the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. As is customary, the ministers present 
commented upon the production, and Mr. Bowser 
was at variance with the views of his brother pastors, 
to a man, he taking the position that the Trinity 
could not be proven by the Bible, and that Jesus Christ’s 
divinity extended no further than an example of the 
highest possibilities man might and could reach. This 
was arather startling state of affairs, and Mr. Bowser was 
asked to prepare a paper on the subject. He did so, and 
at the last meeting read an article entitled “The Testi- 
mony of the New Testament in reference to the doctrine 
of the Trinity.” It created quite a sensation, each of the 
ministers round the room having something to say, and 
differing from the reverend gentleman in all the essen- 
tial points of his paper. At the close of the discussion 
Mr. Bowser stated that he recognized the wide difference 
of opinion existing between himself and the other mem- 
bers of the Association on this subject, and that he 
would, therefore, ask the privilege of withdrawing his 
name from the roll, so that he might not, by retaining 
bis membership therein, compromise the members of 
the Association. By unanimous consent the request was 
granted. The brethren are not easy on the matter, evi- 
dently, and have requested Rev. Charles Morris, of St. 
Paul’s Church, to prepare a manuscript on the same sub- 
ject, to be read at the next meeting of the Association. 
The report of the meeting in the morning papers was 
prepared by a committee appointed by the Association, 


in order that matters might be smoothed over and the 
ministerial muddle made asserene and sleek as possible. 
The affair is not ended, however, and Mr. Bowser is to 
be heard from. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHoot—The commence- 
ment exercises of the Meadville Theological School, 
which took place on the 14th and 15th of June, were of 
special interest, and this for two reasons: One of the 
graduates was a lady, and, we believe, the first lady who 
has graduated from the school; and then the exercises 
included an ordination service, both the graduates being 
ordained. A reception tendered by the ladies of the 
Unitarian Society to the students and officers of the 
school was well attended and proved a very enjoyable 
occasion. The exercises really began with the meeting 
in the chapel on the morning of the 14thof June. They 
were led by Prof. Livermore, who, after the introductory 
services, addressed the students with a few well-chosen, 
earnest and very appropriate words. Then followed 
short speeches by several students, in which they ex- 
pressed their feeling of gratitude, especially toward the 
teachers and toward each other for the great benefits of 
which they had been the recipients during the past 
school year, All agreed in that it had been a very prof- 
itable and pleasant time. In the evening the annual 
sermon before the school was delivered by Rev. Geo. 
W. Cutter, of Buffalo, N. Y. He spoke about “ The true 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” The true light is God only, and however much 
the modes and forms of religion, however the expression 
of religious feeling may vary, even if all the sacred writ- 
ings, the words of priest and prophet were swept away, 
still would this light light every man that cometh into 
the world. The manner in which this thought was car- 
ried out was so admirable and so convincing that none 
could help being uplifted by the beautiful broad and 
catholic spirit which pervaded the noble discourse. 
After the sermon the two graduates were ordained in 
the customary manner. The ceremony was a very im- 
pressive one. Prof. Livermore, offering an earnest, 
heartfelt, ordination prayer, was followed by Dr. Hill, 
who, in the earnest manner peculiar to him, delivered 
the charge, whereupon Prof. Bixby concluded the cere- 
mony by extending the right hand of fellowship, and 
by an address in which he dwelt upon the duties and 
privileges of the ministry, with special reference to the 
newly-ordained ministers. On Thursday morning the 
commencement exercises proper took place, After the 
usual introductory services, consisting of a hymn and 
prayer by Dr. Hill, followed the essays by the graduates. 
Mr. Julius Blass, of Baltimore, Md., read a very thought- 
ful paper on “ Pessimism.” After tracing the history 
of pessimism from Buddah down to its modern apostle, 
Schopenhauer, he gave a very elaborate statement of 
modern pessimistic philosophy, and pointed out its 
truths and its errors. The paper was very carefully 
prepared, and evinced a thorough study of the subject. 
Miss Anna J. Norris followed with a highly interesting 
treatise on “The Mutual Relations of Philosophy, The- 
ology, and Religion,” showing that none of these three 
was entirely independent of, or complete without, the 
other, but that they must each have a definite sphere of 
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action, and only when taken together form a fully 
rounded whole. After a brief address by Prof. Liver- 
more, in which he expressed the gratification which he 
felt at having both sexes represented in the graduating 
class, the proceedings were brought to a close. Miss 
Norris returns to Iowa, and expects to engage in active 
work in the field there, while Mr. Blass will return to 
the school in the fall to pursue a post-graduate course. 
Most of the other students spend the vacation at their 
respective homes. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wright, of the 
Middle Class, take up vacation work, the former at 
Centre Harbor, the latter at Fitz Williams, N.H. Mr. 
Heddaeus and Mr. Eisenlohr, of the Senior Class, take 
charge of the large liberal German congregation at 
Columbus, Ohio. 


The Htuyp Table. 


Al Publications noticed in Uris De as well as New and Stand- 
Cor one te iene OF Ne Book Co., 40 Madison street, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The North American for July contains an interesting 
article by E. P. Whipple on “Emerson asa Poet; ” “The 
Business of Office-Seeking,” MH Richard Grant White; 
“Hydraulic Pressure in Wall Street,” by the editor: 
“The Ruins of Central America,” by Charnay; an ar- 
ticle by Gail Hamilton on “The Things Which Remain,” 
and “ False Taste in Art,” by Frances Marion Crawford. 
It is an unusually interesting number.—In Harper's 
Magazine for July is a fine portrait of Emerson, on the 
first page. Some of the other illustrations are “ Glimpses 
of the Great Britons,” containing heads of John Bright, 
Joseph Chamberlain, the Duke of Argyle, and at least 
fifteen other dignitaries of England. “Lying in State 
in Cairo,” “Spanish Visitors,” and “Old Shipbuilders” 
are among the other illustrated articles in this volume. 
In the “ Editor’s Easy Chair” we have another estimate 
of Emerson by Mr. Curtis. We copy the closing para- 
graph of this very just and noble article: ‘“ Happ 
teacher, whose long and lovely life illustrated the digni- 
ty and excellence of the Truth old as the morning and 
as ever fresh, that fidelity to the divine law written 
upon the conscience is the only safe law of life for every 
man. Noble and beneficent preacher! who, in a sense 
that the pensive Goldsmith did not intend, ‘ Allured to 
brighter worlds and led the way.’”’——Charles Reade’s 
latest novel is entitled “Single Heart and Double Face.” 
— J.P. bey ears & Co. will publish “ Ouida’s Stories,” 
written for the Prince of Naples. —— Our Continent, in its 
issue of June 21, gives a prospect of the second half year 
of its existence. It promises some excellent matter, 
consisting of Judge Tourgee’s new story, “ Hot Plow- 
shares ;” serial stories by E. P. Roe, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and W. M. Baker; the regular departments of 
The Household, Art of Adornment, the Still Hour, to 
which will be added a department of Foreign Thought, 
Book Reviews, etc. The inent has succeeded for six 
months in supplying the people with a good weekly 
illustrated magazine. Its articles, stories, poems, etc., 
are all good, interesting and spicy. We wish Our Con- 
tinent all manner of success ———The Popular Science 
Monthly for June gives a fall account of Mr. Darwin’s life 
and work, with a portrait of the great naturalist ——The 
Dial for June contains an interesting article on “The 
Influence of Emerson,” by Wm. R. Barnes.— The Na- 
tional Prohibitionist is the title of anew paper just started 
in New York city, edited by Wm. Mc K.Gatchell, assisted 
by Chas. W. Cushing, D. D., as associate editor. The 
first issue will appear July 1. 


UNITY. 


Whe Gxchange Table. 


In Bridgewater, in a sermon on “ Vicarious Atone~ 
ment,” preached, two weeks ago in that conservative 
town by Rev. John Albert Wilson of the Unitarian 
church, the preacher referred to the apostle Paul as 
“the Barnum of Christianity, who, by skillful advertis- 
ing and shrewd manipulation, distorted the simple life 
of a good man and moral teacher into an elaborate and 
intricate system of theology.”—Commonwealth. 


Rev. M. J. Savage preached, last Sunday morning, in 
answer to Bishop Huntington’s sermon on Emerson. 
The congregation was large. In the course of his re- 
marks he said: “ About the time of Longfellow’s death 
a correspondent of the Traveller, of this city, asked a 
question about the poet’s religion, and the Traveller re- 
pied that Mr. Longfellow was not a church-goer, but 

e was believed to be in sympathy with his brother, 
who was a liberal Unitarian.- If you will pardon me 
the personal reference, I will say that I know this to be 
true. Mr. Longfellow frequently corresponded with me 
about my sermons.”’—Boston Commonwealth. 


Honors to Mrs. Strowr.—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
may well be proud of the testimonial tendered her, on 
Thursday, at Newtonville, through the joint apprecia- 
tion and attention of Governor Claflin and wife,-and 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It was the occasion of 
her seventy-first birthday, and some two or three hun- 
dred of the leading exponents and sustainers of litera- 
ture, art, politics and social courtesies paid their respects 
to her. hen they recalled the condition of the coun- 
try when she began to write, for the National Era, her 
story of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and what followed that 
powerful and convincing work, they could not esca; 
the conviction that she was something more and far 
higher than a mere story-teller—she was a fervid eman- 
cipator, one of the foremost factors in the t problem 
bn A final solution on the battlefield.— Common- 
wealth. 


Tne Christian Leader, in an article on “ Causes of alee 
Decline,” declines most Smphatically to admit, in the 
first place, that there is any decline. It says: “If in fact 


Y | the pulpit is settling while the pews are rising, the cir- 


cumstance isa puzzle. Never since the days of Augus- 
tine has so much been done to make good ministers as 
in this year of grace, 1882. Never before has theology 
and hermeneutics " the science of Stee prea von ber 
ticularly in its application to the Scriptures’) had so 
many masters. Never were there s0 many and so well 
qualified instructors in divinity. Never were there so 
many and so thoroughly equipped divinity schools. 
Never before was so much money given to assist those 
who seek to qualify themselves for the work of the pul- 
pit and the parish. Are we to believe that the results 
are meagre in exact proportion as the means and incen- 
tives are abundant? If to all this we must give the sad 
and disheartening affirmative, we have the unparalleled 
anomaly of a famine just when soil, dew and sunshine 
are all combining to pledge a full harvest !” 


Mrs. Mary A. LiverMore.—Whenever or wherever 
Mrs. Livermore speaks she always has something to say, 
and she says it so well that her remarks are always worth 
reading. The following is an extract from her after-din- 
ner speech at the Woman’s Club, which met during the 
anniversary week, in Boston. It is published in full in 
The Woman’s Journal. Her subject was “Woman in 
Politics :” “ But still the cry is, ‘Women are not compe- 
tent to deal with politics.’ fessor Goldwin Smith, 
writing in the Popular Science Monthly, tells us that wo- 
men would carry too much of emotion into politics,— 
that their natures are so emotional that ‘they can never 
be made accountable like men.’ Professor Smith mani- 
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ent and statement 


fests amazing perversity of ju 
nm that subject he is 


whenever he writes of women. 


WMnnouncements, 


never to be depended upon. You may have heard of |- 


people so given to crookedness of statement that if they 
puta tenpenny nail in their mouths it would come out a 
corkscrew. Professor Smith reminds me of them, and I 
never read after him, when woman is his topic, without 
saying and feeling: 
“ And are we sinners yet alive, 
And dare we yet rebel? 


*Tis wondrous, ’tis amazing grace, 
That keeps us out of 


a place too warm to be mentioned in this heated hall. 
(Great laughter and avplewe)) ‘Too emotional for poli- 
tics!’ I was in the Chicago ‘wigwam’ when abetan 
Lincoln was nominated,—the only woman on the floor 
of the hall, for my seat was with the reporters. I shall 
never forget the scene that followed. Men hugged one 
another with such vim that they upset one another. 
They clapped each other on the back,—crushed each 
others’ hats, or tossed them in -air, and kicked them 
about as if hey were footballs. They wept; they 
laughed; they ced; they stood on the seats and 
tossed their arms wildly in the air, and for half an hour 
screamed and yelled, as if with throats of b till the 
bs aheed was ear-splitting. The New York delegation, 
whose candidate had been defeated, went sulkily out of 
the hall, with banners reversed, wiping their eyes, evi- 
dently seeking a quiet place for a ‘good cry,’ after the 
fashion of ‘emotional’ women. Similar behavior was 
repeated when General Grant was nominated,—and at 
General Garfield’s nomination ; while the frantic scenes 
of emotion that women may witness from the galleries 
of Boards of Trade and Stock Exchanges, as the men 
below make and lose fortunes in gambling, will lead 
them to congratulate themselves that the belong to the 
calm, quiet, and self-contained sex. ‘Women are so 
frivolous, so fond of dress, parade and show, that they 
would make of government an everlasting spectacular 
drama.’ Possibly. But I cannot remember ever to have 
seen women walking delightedly for hours in a torch- 
light procession, through muddy streets, amid the thun- 
dering of cannon, the flash of rockets, and the blaze of 
colored lights. I think I have never seen them parad- 
ing by daylight, clad in bits of abbreviated aprons, orna- 
mented as to the shoulders in what seemed exaggerated 
horse-collars, their heads supporting an infinite amount 
of ‘ fuss and feathers,’ and their padded coats over their 
swelling bosoms nearly bursting with ecstatic delight, as 
they caught admiring glances from the other sex in bal- 
eonies and at chamber windows. (Applause.) 


There are few prophets in the world,—few Parana 
beautifal women,—few heroes. I can’t afford to give all 
my love and reverence to such rarities; I want a great 
deal of these feelings for my every-day fellowmen, 
especially for the fewin the foreground of the great 
multitude, whose faces I know, whose hands I touch, 
for whom I have to make way with kindly courtesy. 
Neither are picturesque lazzaroni or romantic crimina. 
half so frequent as your common laborer, who gets his 
own b and eats it vulgarly but creditably with his 
own pocket-knife. It is more needful that I should have 
a fiber of hn eps connecting me with that vulgar citi- 
zen who weighs out my et in a vilely assorted cravat 
and waistcoat, than with the handsomest rascal in red 
scarf and green feathers; more needful that my heart 
should swell with loving admiration at some trait of 
mtle goodness in the faulty people who sit at the same 
fearth with me, or in the clergyman of my own parish, 
who is, perhaps, rather too compu lent and in other re- 
is not an Oberlin or a Tillotson, than at the deeds 
of heroes whom I shall never know except by hearsay, 
or at thesublimest abstract of all clerical graces that was 
ever conceived by an able novelist.— Geo, Eliot, 


RECEIPTS OF WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Received for Annual Membership, $1.00 each from the 
following : 

Burra.o, N. Y.—Nettie Prouty, Eva Clarke, Carlton 
White, Edith Wilson, Alice Dunbar, Charles Flint, 
Maude McDonald, Susie Griever, Jennette Marsh, 
Stephen Stickney, eee Stickney, Alma White, Anna 
Marsh, Lucius Bartlett, Charles Gibson, Nora Pettibone, 
Harry Gibson, Dwight Buffum, Frank Dunbar, J. Lester 
Carroll, Mrs. Agnes 8. Carroll, Gibson Blake, Sarah 
Shaw, Grace Forbush, Emma Burtis, Edith L. Clark, 
Susan O. Cutter. 

Rocuester, N.-Y.—Mrs. Joseph Curtis, Miss Susan Ida 
Price, Miss Fannie E. Alexander, Miss Hattie T. Bennett, 
Miss S. E. Morgan, Miss R. A. Bronson, Miss G. A. Post, 
J. Vincent Alexander, Lee Richmond, Geo. H. Smith. 

Sr. Paut, Mrnn.—Miss 8. B. Beals, Mrs. John DeGraw, 
Mrs. C. H. Clark, Rev. W. C. Gannett, Mrs. W. H. Grant, 
Mr. Wm. H. Kelley, Miss 8. A. Mayo, Mr. David Mc- 
Caine, Miss J. E. McCaine, Edward Richards, Edward 
Sawyer, Mrs. F. P. Savage, A. H. Wimbish. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—C. 8. Udell, August Machmeyer, Miss 
Belle C. Flagg, Children of Mission Sunday School 
Church of Messiah. 

Rev. J. Fisher, Alton, Ill.; Mrs. S. M. Strong, Cleve- 
land, O.; Mra. E. T. Leonard, Chicago, Il. 

For Life Membership, $10.00 each, as follows: 

Mr. J. D. Ludden, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. N. M. Mann 
and Mr. J. L. Angle, Rochester, N. Y.: Mr. G. Tilden, St. 
Louis, Mo. M. Leonarp, Treas. W. U.S. 8S. Society. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


W. 8. Hamilton, $0.50; J. W. Mead, $1.50; Mrs. J. A. 
Giddings, $1.50; J. Fisher, $1.50; Thomas Kerr, $1.50; 
P. H. Philbrick, $1.50; W. R. Cowl, $1.50; D. E. Froth- 
ingham, $1.50; M. P. Downing, $1.50; L. 8. Cummings, 
$1.50; O. L. Perrier, ——; M. Livermore, $3; Rev. Ly- 
man Clarke, $1.50; Martha C. Stevenson, $2; H.C. De- 
Long, $1.50; Mrs. W. B. Rogers, $1.50 ; Louis A. Bregger, 
$1.50; J. C. Allen, $3; A. Judson Rich, $1.50; W. H. 
Baldwin, $1.50; Ezra ‘Abbott, $3; William Harrison, 
$1.50; W. H. Swasey, $1.50; Dr. Elliott, $1; William Sal- 
ter, $1.50; H. F. Wood, $1.50. 


LITTLE UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Annie W. Abbott, $1; W. M. Salter, .35; H. C. De- 
Long, .35; 8. L. Perrier, .30. 


NOTICE. 

Copies of “First Lessons on THE Bisie,” by Edward 
D. Hall, are for sale by the Unitarian S. School Society, 
Room 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. Price, per copy, 
fifty cents. 


“Tae TEACHER’s Conscience,” by C. G. Eliot, Presi- - 
dent of Harvard College, is to be pronted in pamphlet 
form, and will be for sale by the Colegrove Book Com- 

y at twenty-five cents per dozen, or five cents each, 
including postage. Every teacher should read this. Our 
clergymen could not do a better service to the cause of 
education than to furnish each teacher in their towns a 
copy of this very able and useful essay. 


Dr, J. W. WASSALL, 


DENTIST, 


103 State Street, 
CHICAGO, TLL. 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator, 


a WIT TTD. | 
ACKINNON PEN, orFLUID-PENCIL ‘i 
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&@™ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only succesefal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN Me» 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It cari be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and } ened for use. The most popular eLiverm 
Pen. made. Send for circular. MACKINNON PEN C@., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, ht ag 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Gold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Price, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a 
complete musical outjit) ONLY U 
The B ven 0} be «hi in 5 ml i 
over 0 a cornices Cree osing.) . es in minute ey eH ty 


fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances may made by Bank 
Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. -_—- 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction, 
kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refand you the with in- 
terest. Nothing can be falrer. My object in placing this organ at i 
it introduced into every home in this country. Every one sold is sure to 

mn | s Often 50 sales can be traced from the first one introduced. All that is asked 

ah } X the purchasers after giving the instrument a fair trial, kindly bring friends tom 


| 


and hear its mu leffects, having no agents, no warerooms in large cities Ge 
. direct only), I re »lely on tha merits oftho Beethoven to speak for itsell 
i i I d kind words from sfied purchasers, which I am proud to say are many, 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 
Pieight, 75 inches: ngth, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the cut 
he most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly pot 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an él 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, no 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price, When 
definitely which case is ted. The designs are alike and no case as b 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary B 
used by other builders—was put in them. Read the followi de 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more 
a trial-by ordering one. The World can not equal this 
for anything Like the money asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Reeds, — 
It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN Tonougk I as f } 
sPiapason, 


27 STOPS! (°smreresAts 
PRACTICAL USE, 
There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies. If used as di 
every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don't be deceived by mi 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents conba a the 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, wil it my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and “am 
beused by no other manufacturer, 
SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 EN ALL, 
(1) Cello, @) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, @) 

hone, (7) Vi 

‘rench Horn, (12) H 


es 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)Grand Organ Knee Stop, ge kight 
Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, Lett 


E AF a, strored: b R fire, pothin but ashes remaining W a 
| was one of the it factories of the kind in the world, a 
=] B | L Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted Ott | 0 A 
=i R E= the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid of ab) 

j= n ’ 


efore. This achievement is unsur A 
passed in the history of enterpriee. 


: 

Iam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price atthe rato of ona 

1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 
EDISON’S HLECTRIC LIGHTS, 


D $. ly Org: i Pi Fact in th Id that uses it, Ican fill all order 
WALNUT OB EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DESIRED. PCa DEY for this style as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over) 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. 0 wood-working machines in their construction. 
y By the addition of the very latest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a new fac- 
R E M E M B E R ® tory built after long experience of the wants todo work well and economical, and the addition of private swite! and 
tracks to the various doors of the factories, lam now enabled to build better instruments for less money than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages 
these facilities. (To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manufactory 1s open 


to visitors always. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses if you purchase. Come anyway. You are welcome. A free coach with polite attendants, mec 


alltrains. If you can not call, write for catalogue, or, better still, order a BEETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and 
ou will be delighted with the instrument. 1f you do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, ‘you will be cay 
hem areal service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRE 


dress or call upon DANIEL F.BEAT-TY, Washington, New Jersey. 
WM. H. FOULKE & CO. 


335 WABASH AVENUE, 


CHURCH FKURNITCRE, 


> 
WOOD MANTHLS & TILES. = 


WNL Y. 


The Livermore New St 


’ For a short time we offer the Celebrated Livermore Pens fo 
mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted. : 
The Livermore Pocket Pencil—beautiful, néat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 
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graphic Pen. 


$1.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 

4 @ of the institution is to prepare young men for 

nitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 

Toom-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, 


OWING TO THE 


; lease send their orders, 
resident, . 


Meadville, Penn. 


N 


GREAT“ 
URLINGTON 


BEST line to 8t. Joseph, 
tchison, Topeka, Deni- 

~. 80n, Dallas, Gal- 

= Veston, 


Route has no superior for Albert 
Lea, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

R Nationally reputed as 
eing the Great 
Through Car 

Line 


equipped 
in the World for 
of travel. Q 


CANSAS CITY 


Try it, 

and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 
comfort, 


about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping 


R, a PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
&Gen"l Manager, Gen. Puss. Agt., 
Chicago, 011, 


| Poinls in the Territories and the West. Also 
| for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
| gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED | and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY) 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and all | 
points in 

Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 

Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 

Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 


Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- | 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, | 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, | 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes, | 

Close connection made at Junction Points. 

It is the ONLY LINE running 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
will buy your tickets by this route, 49- AND WILL 
TAKE NONE OTHER, | 

All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 

J.D. LAYNG, W. B. STENNETT. 


Gen. Sup’t Chicago. Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicag’- 


GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—or— 


BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 


MRS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS, 
has been received by the CoLEGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies: 


at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


<i 


=e \= 
R | J + 

Wes 
Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 


EAsTERN, NoRTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and Soutu- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 


| Crry, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, CoUNCIL BLUFFS 


and Omata, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


| that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 


to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicado, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 

or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 

named. No TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! No MISSING 

CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or un- 

clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 

crane and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
rains, 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our Own world-famous 
Dintna@ Cars, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful enjoyment. 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River points; and close connections at alf 
points of intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every place 
of importance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico, 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as ay 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as competi- 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of aboy tnier free. 

Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 


in the United States and Canada. 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen, Tkt. of ee r Agt. 


Vice Pres't and Gen, Manager, 
Chicago. cago. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF “UNITY.” 


The business managers of Unity find it necessary to 
remind its friends that while it is the most potent preacher of 
Liberal Christianity in the West, yet it does not pay expen- 
ses, and something must be done in this direction. 

Now, we believe it can be made self-supporting if its 
friends will only aid us in securing NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We need about FIVE HUNDRED new subscribers to make 
it self-supporting. Nothing could be done to please its 
editor, Mr. Jones, more than for him to find, on his return, 
five hundred new names added to our list. 

With the hope of doing this, we offer the following induce- 
ments to any one aiding us in this matter : 

If any one will send us FIVE new names and $7.50, we 
will send one copy of Unity one year free, and the life of 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, which was published at $3.00 per vol. 

To any one sending us TEN new subscribers and $15.00, 
we will send Unity one year free, and a complete set of . 
Ward’s English Poets, or Macaulay’s History of England, 
bound in five volumes and enclosed in a neat box. . 

To any one sending us TWENTY new subscribers, we will 
send both Ward’s Poets and Macaulay’s History, or the 
equivalent in price of these books, to be selected from our 


stock. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


UNITY. 


RREEDOH, + REL&OW SHIP + AND + CHARAC¥ER + IN + RELIGION. 


Vou. IX. 


CHICAGO, JULY 16, 1882. 


No. 10. 


“UNITY.” 


J. Ty. Jonze, EAtOr: 
H. M. SIMMONS, 


Editorial Committee, {Re ©. Leagnep, "|e L. Hos: 
CW. Wsnprs, |J.T. SUNDEELAND. 


PUBLISHED BEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOOK (0., 40 MADISON, ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.50 Per Year, in Advance. Single Copies, 7 cts. 
4 mark against this paragraph indicates that the subscription has ez- 
da, Please remit promplyn nies ordered stopped, the pe 48 con- 
tinued at the expense of the 


Eatered at the Post Office, Chicago. as second-class matter. 
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NOTES. 


“Reciting the debris of the Andover Creed,”— 
that is the Christian Register’s eaphemy for “ swear- 
ing.” * 

The common element in all religions that have 
taken a strong hold of the human mind is love, 
and love always brings joy to its possessor. 


The word Religion cannot be defined. So of 
Love and Beauty, but these exist. So religion is 
real ; it stands for the greatest and deepest fact 


in human nature, and covers the whole province 
of life. 


The British Unitarian Association has reprinted 
Theodore Parker’s “Ten Sermons and Prayers.” 
And besides presenting Channing’s Works to min- 
isters and students, it also gives them Parker’s 
“Discourse of Religion ” and the “Ten Sermons,” 


on request. A good example to follow in Naz- 
areth. 


It is often said that sin is only a negative condi- 
tion of the heart. When from self-interest or from 
the basest and most malicious motives a person 
commits a crime, is it only negative? Is it only 
the failure to do something right? This idea that 
sin is only negative, to us is exceedingly super- 
ficial and shallow. 


Religion is an element of joy in our lives. All 
religions have in them the hope of something 
better to come—the “good time coming,” the . 
time when the divine will is to be done, when all 
the discord of this life will become harmony. Re- 
ligion means helpfulness in all conditions of life. 
The people of deep joyfulness are the religious 
people. This is seen in the fact that rejigion 
always shows itself in song, in psalm, in music. 
Their joy is believing, and there is dismay in 
doubt and unbelief. 


As the preface to his second volume on “ The 
Descent of Man,” Darwin published a long note, in 
which he said, by referring to the pages in volume 
first: “I have fallen into a serious and unfortu- 
nate error in relation to the sexual differences of 
animals ;” and he goes on to point out his error, 
and how he discovered it, making a remarkably 
frank and ingenuous statement. This shows his 
devotion to truth. He was simply the servant of 
that master, and had no other desire than to dis- 
cover the method or thought of the universe. 


Mr. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y.,in a frank and 
lively “Twelfth Anniversary ” sermon, confesses 
to preaching old sermons now and then, and hav- 
ing his friends tell him, “That is the best sermon 
you have given us in a long time: a great im- 
provement on anything you have done lately!” 
Brother Mann, wait till after a new sermon some 
friend comes up and says—she is glad you have 
preached that sermon again ; she likes it even bet- 
ter than the first time; she always likes that ser- 
mon! How would you fecl then? We know. 

Ww. c. G 


Robertson Smith and Newman Smyth.—There’s 
life in the old name yet! If all the rest of their 
family would do as well as they, the Liberal 
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census would be much enlarged. We welcome 
you, brethren, whether you march under our regi- 
mental flag or not. It takes more than one regi- 
ment to make an army; and, so we are marching 
on converging lines, you may call the course “ New 
Orthodoxy,—and_ those, “ Unitarianism,”—and 
these, “ Free Religion,”—and the next, “ Ethics.” 
Spell the name with ¢ or y, it is still “Smith.” 
Ww. c. G 


President Eliot’s (Harvard College) article in 
Uniry of June 1, on the “ Teacher’s Conscience,” 
will be reprinted as Unity Leaflet, No. V. 2,000 
copies ready on July 10th; price, 25 cents a 
dozen. We know of one large city where every 
teacher in the public schools may expect to receive 
_ @ copy early in the fall. Could a better word- 
stimulant be given them at the beginning of their 
work? The writer’s name is sure to make it read 
by his fellow-teachers, and what he says strikes 
home. Read it again and see if the schools in 
your town would not profit by it. If so, order 
the copies now to send as a gift from your Unity 
Church. 


“ Graduated !”—Could Prof. William B. Rogers 
have selected the time, place, manner of his death, 
he could have chosen none more fitting than those 
in which he gave up his earthly trusts. He was 
the founder and first President of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. On May 30, as the 
old man, seventy-six years old, was addressing the 
graduating class in the hall of the Institute, the 
reporter taking down the last scientific word from 
his lips, his voice clear and ringing with the en- 
thusiasm which the scene had roused, encircled 
by students and professors who loved and rever- 
enced him, and in the moment when he was feli- 
citating his companions on the success of their 
labors, he paused,—to die. A noble student,— 
a fitting graduation ! 


When walking with Mr. A., who has a liberal 
turn of mind, but is not well read, we referred to 
the Methodist church, and he said he had joined 
that church. I was somewhat surprised, and 
hinted at the creed of the church. “0,” he said, “I 
pay no attention to the creed; I was governed en- 
tirely by outside influences. This church is well 
established, and wherever I go I can find a 
Methodist church and good brothers.” This is a 
young law student, who begins his life profession 
by making a church simply an outside aid to him 
—a means of social promotion. Is business suc- 
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‘cess the best motive one can have in Iowa for join- 


ing a Methodist church? This recalls another 
young lawyer,who was wholly skeptical, who asked 
my advice about joining the orthodox church of 
the village. He thought it would help him in his 
business. Alas! for the Orthodox Churches. 


Darwin spent thirty years in a patient study 
of the methods of life in the lower orders of ani- 
mals, and then he published his inductions from 
his facts, showing the “ Origin of Species.” Had his 
studies and conclusions referred only to the evolu- 
tion of the gods of Persian mythology, or had he 
been content to teach the Egyptian hierarchy, the 
most orthodox Christian teachers would have been 
unconcerned. But he treated not of dreams of 
the heavens, but of facts of the earth; not of gods, 
but of men; and all the self-styled orthodox teach- 
ers took alarm. The contest has been bitter the 
past twenty-five years; but now Mr. Darwin has 
gone to his rest, and his ashes repose in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, with saints, poets, kings and heroes of 
civil and military renown, and it is suddenly 
found that he taught nothing at war with the 
Christian religion. 

Brothers, let us take courage, and after we have 
gone our heresy will be orthodoxy. 8. 8. H. 


The daily papers scour the continent for the 
fresh crimes and sorrows and tragedies, and bring 
them with the fresh eggs and berries to our break- 
fast-tables. But the fresh heroisms and joys and 
harmonies that happen in the ten million homes,— 
when will the messenger arrive with those? Is it 
because they, after all, are the commonplace that 
they are not oftener marketed? Meanwhile, the 
biographies that are written and re-written attest 
a hunger for this heavenlier diet. The diffused 
hero-worship of the age is curiously shown in the 
“Lives” that come hurrying out the moment 
there has been a death of note. Was the hero bad, 
one or two seem to suffice the world, sated with 
the fresh supplies in that kind. But if the man 
has been clean and pure and helpful and beloved, 
then a little bevy of memoirs spring up as you 
look. Three, four Lives of Carlyle, out. One, 
two, three of Longfellow already, a fourth an- 
nounced, and still the Life to come. Emerson was 
twice written into during his last year or two 
among us. Samuel Johnson,—we are to have a 
glimpse into his brimming brain and tender heart. 
Bellows, too, no doubt; for many loved him. 

Ww. C. G. 
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At a meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, an English bishop closed 
a sarcastic speech against evolution by turning to 
Professor Huxley, in the presence of a large audi- 
ence, and saying: “Is the learned gentleman really 
willing to have it go forth to the world that he be- 
lieves himself to be descended from a monkey ?” 
Professor Huxley replied, in his quiet manner: 
“Tt seems to me that the learned bishop hardly 
appreciates our position and duty as men of 
science. We are not here to inquire what we 
would prefer, but what is true. The progress of 
science from the beginning has been a conflict with 
old prejudices. The origin of man is not a ques- 
tion of likes and dislikes, to be settled by consult- 
ing the feelings; but it is a question of evidence, to 
be settled by strict scientific investigation. But as 
the learned bishop is curious to know my state of 
feelings upon the subject, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that were it a matter of choice with me, 
which clearly it is not, whether I should be de- 
ecended from a respectable monkey or from a 
bishop of the English church who can put his 
brains to no better use than to ridicule science and 
misrepresent its cultivators, I would certainly 
choose the monkey.” 


“*On this rock I build my church."—Jesus. 


A church is to be viewed from two standpoints: 
first, as to the truth it teaches; secondly, as to its 
practical working. 

ist. We need truth, and the traditions of the 
Christian church point to the supernatural origin 
of all moral truth. Probably a large majority of 
the readers of Unity do not aceept that tradition, 
but they point to the historical record of conscience 
in the evolution of human society for the moral 
truths of Christendom. 


Truth is sacred of itself, and the institutions 
which hold it are sacred by association. Truth is 
the corner-stone of a church; but every historical 
church has a life behind it. The Christian church 
begins with the life of Jesus, hence he can never 
be taken out of Christianity. His character must 
always stand as the exponent of the Christian re- 
ligion by every Protestent who goes to the ancient 
records for his guide or authority. While a radi- 
cal Protestant suffers no outward authority to 
override his reason and conscience, he finds the 
enlightment of his conscience in the teachings of 
Jesus. The very sacredness of our convictions is 
made grand by the sanctity which we find in the 
devoted life of Jesus, which leads us not to dis- 
trust our own rational nature. 

2d. We have a guide for the practical admin- 
istration of religion in our churches. We 
wait for the time when our Western churches will 
be so strong that they will go earnestly into the 
work of social reform and human amelioration, 
and not be obliged to spend so much strength, as 
now, upon the less ‘essential thing of serving 
tables. But the problem of self-existence is ever 
before us. And while we put forth our methods 
in theory, we are hampered, we need the materials 
by which to do our work as we would like to do it. 
But I wish to put this question to every friend of 
Unity and our churches: If we work directly for 
some moral reform shall we not be more likely to 
win the means from the community which we 
need to carry on our church work? 8. 8. H. 


BRO. JASPER L. DOUTHIT ON “WHAT 
UNITARIANS BELIEVE.” 


Brother Douthit has here told us the difference 
between a Trinitarian and a Unitarian. It is well. 
But it can all be reduced to simpler terms. Let 


We were early taught to venerate the tables of] us see. 


the law given from God on Mount Sinai. Now, we 
know that Moses, educated in Egyptian lore, 
stood behind the decalogue. We own the great- 
ness of Moses, and we are grateful for every’ ray 
of truth that has come from Hindoo, Persian, or 
Grecian thought and inspiration. 

In the ordinary sense of the word, we know no 
supernatural origin of truth. The organ of truth 
is reason ; the tester of truth in human relations is 
the moral sense educated by experience. We 
never can hesitate to say that the Eternal Spirit 
gives us inspiration, and we worship the Inscruta- 
ble and the Divine. 


I. We believe in God and the rational soul,— 
the revelation of God, his spirit. 

II. We believe it is possible for the human will 
to be one with God. 

III. We believe in the natural imperfection an 
the perfectibility of man as a moral agent. 

IV. We believe in the divine fatherhood of hu- 
manity. 

V. We believe in the divine love revealed in all 
good men, of whom Jesus was the best. ; 

VI. We believe that good and bad tendencies 
are hereditary, and retribution is universal and 
exact. 
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VII. We believe that one should do as well as | typical barbarisms, like the slave-trade or the In- 
he knows how to do, and save himself. quisition, to the twenty-fifth. 

VIII. Neither baptism nor any ceremonial rite} Think what latent barbarism lies implied in the 
is essential for human salvation and virtue, only to | careless question, “Do you enjoy fishing?” Make 
be clean. it a little longer, ask “Do you enjoy yourself fish- 

IX. We believe in the congregational form of} ing?” and how the question turns upon us with a 
church government. fiend’s grin in its face! To enjoy oneself, one’s 

X. We believe in dressing as we please, minding | mind, heart, conscience, soul, a-hunting little lives 
our own business, and enjoying ourselves according | through agony to death! Which part of oneself 
to our conscience. : accepts the calumny? 

XI. We believe all persons should be taught to| What will take its place for vacations, when 
call no man master, but to follow reason and con-| fishing ceases to be fun? All that part of joy 
science. ; which does not consist in making funerals will be 

XII. We believe that a Christian is always to be|left; all that part of pleasure which cannot just 
a learner from all great teachers who have spoken|as accurately be described from some victim’s 
the truth in the love of it, as well as a disciple of| point of feeling as “my pain.” Sunsets and sun- 
Jesus. : rises will be left, flowers and leaves, the woods, the 

XIII. We believe in the inspiration of the great| stones, mountain-joy and ocean-joy, and books, 
men of the Bible, and not in the inspiration of the/and men and women! It will not be a tearful 
Bible. world for little boys, after all. Tired men of busi- 

XIV. We believe in all the truths that any other | ness will certainly find something to rest them in 
person believes in, so far as we know it to be the/it. They will not want to go a-killing to be re- 
truth, whether it comes from a heathen or a Chris- | freshed. 
tian teacher. But between now and then there lies a wide 
_ Brother Douthit, as you have invited us all to|range of education. Education not merely in 
express our opinions about your creed, here is|justice and in sympathies, but in eyes to watch 
ours, which we submit to the readers of Unrry.|and ears to listen with among the fields and woods, 
We have just as many articles as you have; but|in hands to analyze and draw and paint with, in 
ours is not one-fiftieth part of yours in length.|the use of words and sounds as poem-traps and 
You can compare the two. As “time is short” we | music-traps to capture Nature with. As fast as we 
think the making of religious creeds should be put learn to use ourselves we shall “enjoy ourselves ” 
among the lost arts. 8.8.H. |in unfunereal ways. O, there is a great deal of fun 

P.S.—We believe in Freedom,Fellowship and Char-|in the world besides killing, for those who train 
acter in Religion. themselves! Every science-course in the public 
schools teaches nobler vacation-fun. 

Meanwhile, in this vacation, as you take the 
struggling trout from the hook, or the dog lays the 
wounded bird at your feet, let the question drift 
in between you and the death-scene, “Am I en- 
joying myself ?” Ww. CG. 


GOING A-FISHING. 


“T go to the gladiator-show,” said the first cen- 
tury sportsman. “TI go to the bull-baiting,” said 
the seventeenth century sportsman. “TI go a-fish- 
ing,” says the nineteenth century sportsman, still 
finding the human holiday in the torture and 
death of the weaker animal. Ours is but milder 
amphitheatre-sport: but it is milder. Once priests 
and maidens for spectators, and men for “ game,”— 
now the city roughs for spectators, and cocks and 
dogs the game. Oncea war for fun,—now a squirrel- 
shooting. Once a witch-burning,—now a pigeon- 
match. Once a coffle of slaves to show,—now a 


THE TORNADOES. 

It has been most sad for the State of Iowa 
because of the destruction which so recently came 
from the Prince of the Powers of the Air. These 
raging storms seem to indicate the wrath of nature, 
and there is no respect of persons or estates. But 
there is no wrath. All is subject to exact law, and 
string of fish or bag of birds. Slowly, so slowly,| possibly the world will some time learn the law 
but so surely, justice deepens in the human race!|and control the tornado. The sadness which 
Fishing and shooting for fun will be among the! comes to homes may have its moral uses, and here 
total abstinences of the twentieth century; will be|is all the compensation which we discover. A 
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great calamity brings thousands of hearts into 
sympathy, and we begin to realize that our neigh- 
bor is the suffering man, though at the farthest 
pole. This raving of the storm may have aroused 
the fears of the timid, and the brave have learned 
caution; but to-day all are generous,—every per- 
son with the heart of a man desires to do more 
than he has done to comfort the sick. To-day the 
whole heart of the State is tender and generous, 
and prayers mingle with other offerings even more 
acceptable to our common Father. There is genu- 
ine pity and sympathy ; there is genuine humanity 
in all the appeals, and no reference to a divine 
judgment upon innocent men, women and chil- 
dren; and I have been glad tha tno allusion has 
been made to the destruction of the college at 
Grinnell because of the theology there taught. 
Once had the “bells of Grinnell” rung as on the 
night of the 17th of June, when the destruction was 
known, the population would have flocked to the 
churches and prostrated themselves in prayer before 
the altars, calling upon God to spare them from the 
rod of his wrath. Now all the people hastened to 
the scenes of woe and death to do what they could 
to relieve suffering. The entire impulse was hu- 
mane; and if there were prayers, they only gave 
strength to the hands and feet that hastened to do 
what man may to help the unfortunate. Protest- 
antism has nearly obliterated the superstition 
which drives people to insane ravings under these 
natural afflictions... The providence may be in- 
scrutable, but the dread of divine wrath has passed 
away, and the only question is, how to protect our- 
selves from these natural forces. We learn the 
moral uses of these afflictions, and we resolutely 
set in operation those means which will bring a 
good providence even to the desolated home. We 
tenderly care for the living, and we tearfully bury 
the dead ; and do what we can to cause the mantle 
of forgetfulness to fall over the ruin by building 
anew, by helping the unfortunate, by proving our 
common humanity, and showing by tangible evi- 
dence that the tie of our brotherhood is real. 
8.3. H. 


RELIGION TURNS MORAL REFORMER. 


The whole religious life of Iowa has been turned 
into the line of the temperance reform during the 
last three months, and now the time has come to 
vote. Woman has used her influence by prayer 
and speech, but she cannot vote. Just now re- 
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ligion means “ Reform, for the kingdom of God is 
at hand.” The particular reform is temperance, 
aiming at prohibition, and the subject has been 
thoroughly discussed in its legal, social, political 
and moral aspects. 

The cost of the saloon as the representative of 
intemperance to the home, the city and the State ; 
the loss of power, of time; the malignant evils of 
the liquor traffic in the ruin of character; the 
young men ruined; the terrible burden brought 
upon woman by the drinking customs of society, 
and the social degradation, have all been carefully 
canvassed, and the saloon is condemned by 
thoughtful men as never before. The moral pow- 
er of the State is brought to bear against the sa- 
loon interests. We await the verdict. 

It now seems that there may be moral energy 
enough in the State to execute a radical prohibi- 
tory law. It looks as if Iowa would give a sure 
verdict against the selling of intoxicating drinks 
as a beverage. We regret to believe that some 
persons will- vote for the liquor business on the 
mistaken idea of pecuniary interest. And I fear 
there are persons to whom, if we put this question, 
“How much is a man better than a sheep?” they 
would take the sheep at the present price of mut-_ 
ton. The moral sight is often dull. 

But the work of education goes on. It means 
the strong arm of the law against the interest of 
money-making in a pernicious business. With 
many it means the performance of a sacred duty; 
to a few it may mean notoriety and political suc- 
cess; it means a hundred thousand: homes re- 
deemed from the curse of intemperance by the 
prayers of women and the votes of men; it means 
a broader religious charity and fellowship; it 
means the beginning of a successful moral reform, 
which will bring prosperity and glory to the 
State. 

In the future Christianity is not to be interpret- 
ed by the creeds which the will of some blind zeal- 
ot has fastened upon a church or an institution. 
If a man falls into a pit on Sunday it shall mean 
religion to lift him out. If the present impulse 
can be carried forward to victory we will have the 
beginning of a new moral era. Possibly we need 
a Bull-Run defeat to give a more intense moral in- 
terest to this reform, but we are willing to risk a 
victory if it can be decisive. 

I see half a million of persons working with 
prayerful interest for the redemption of Iowa from 
a deadly curse. I see wives waiting for the law 
which will close the village saloon by which their 
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husbands are tempted and slain. Thieves have a 
trick to deaden the sensibilities of a man whom 
they would rob, by pretending to show him sam- 
ples of tea in tin cans which are tested by the 
smell. In those cans they put a sponge saturated 
with ether, which so mingles with the scent of the 
tea as to deceive many persons. It is a diabolical 
trick. It is no worse than the tricks of the saloon 
keepers, who drug and poison their customers till 
their senses are dead. — 

Ten thousand mothers are trying to strengthen 
their sons against the temptations of the street, 
and hoping, if this moral wave rises high enough, 
that one more obstacle to success will be taken 
from the path of the young man. The victory 
will not be won without a vigorous effort all along 
the line. Against the invincible argument and 
moral force of the temperance army the opponents 
bring prejudice, and appeal to the baser appetites 
and a tremendous moneyed power. They practice 
fraud upon their deluded victims, who smell of 
the tea, as they think, and are stupefied by the 
deadly drug. Dire is the calamity which comes 
to the State from this “sum of all social villain- 
ies.” But acrisis is near. Now is the judgment 
day. The triumph of the invincible conviction of 

‘honest and true men and women will be the com- 
ing of the Son of Man in the clouds of the political 
heavens. His coming is to be like lightning, and 
as the morning dawn. 

Tue Day AFTER THE ELEcTIon.—Glory to God! 
Hallelujah! Amen! There is no herd law in this 
State; hence the farmers and other persons build 
fences to’ protect their crops from brutes. Yester- 
day, by about 50,000 majority, the voters of Iowa 
said, We will build a better and higher fence against 
the brutalizing influences of the saloon traffic of 
Iowa. We need these environments in the evolu- 
tion of the best type of society. Man is the strong- 
est and the weakest of beings. We must so en- 
viron the weak that they will be stronger. We 
wish to give a better culture of the moral field of 
Iowa. We propose to make a good fence, and then 
give all our attention to the work of cultivation 
within the field, We are not aiming for only one 
virtue—that of temperance; we are aiming for the 
growth of all the virtues. Wishing to fatten one 
finger of the hand, we will so feed that we may 
fatten the whole body. Moral and intellectual 
character is what we aim at in our schools and our 
churches and in our other social appliances. We 


will have the fence ; let us now cultivate the field, 
and save men from sin! 8. 8. H. 
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R. J. G. 
One gracious God the boundless realm supplies, 
A Being present though in form unseen ; 
He is alone all-seeing and all-wise, 
He is alone eternal and supreme. 


There is ordained one comprehensive plan, 

With rules of conduct which, on earth, require 
That man in serving and uplifting man 

Shall honor God, learn, profit and aspire. 


There is one faith, though men may not accord 
In rites or creed, yet all are seeking light; 
And all, in justice, merit their reward 
Who shun the wrong and labor for the right 


There is one hope to guide the trusting soul 
- When doubt, in darkness, would its flight confine; 
We strive, at last, to reach the self-same goal,— 
Our live are bounded by one mystic line. 


THE DUTY OF THE ISOLATED WOMAN 
‘TO THE LIBERAL CAUSE. 


SARAH A. BROWN. 


To the friends of the Women’s Western Unita- 
rian Conference I send most hearty greeting. 
Gladly should I be among you were it one of the 
possibilities. As it is not, I have been asked to 
send a paper upon the duty of “The Isolated Wo- 
man to the Liberal Cause.’ 

I consent to do it, not because I think I can say 
anything that will be new or interesting to you 
upon this particular subject, but rather because it 
serves as atext upon which to hang some thoughts 
which have been in my mind for some time upon 
the needs of the West, to give you what seems to 
me a reason of the many attempts at organizing 
here proving failures, and to make some sugges- 
tions as to methods of work in the future. 

It may turn out that I shall find myself telling 
you what I consider your duty—or, let me better 
say, your opportunity—towards the isolated men 
and women scattered all through our fair land, 
rei than of the work which the isolated women 
can do. 

You are all wearied hearing of the history of 
Lawrence, and I certainly am tired of telling it, yet 
I must refer to ita minute. For twenty-five years 
the stone church with its square tower, homely in 
its architecture as it well can be, has looked grimly 
down over blue river and rolling plains, where lies 
the city of Lawrence with its ten fhonsand human 
beings. Its history has been one of struggle, of 
revival and depression, of attempt and failure. 
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Sometimes preaching has been maintained several 
years continuously; again, its doors have been 
closed, its bell silent, the pigeons in the belfry its 
only visitants. 

Kansas City has had a parallel experience; so 
have Topeka, Emporia, Leavenworth, and other 
points, only not as long a one. 

The Universalists have the same discouraging 
story to relate, of hopes deferred, attempts made, 
and failures resulting. 

Just now, here in Lawrence, we are in a state of 
activity. Set on our feet once more by Eastern 
friends, we are making a desperate struggle for 
existence, with Rev. C. G. Howland for our pastor. 

Mr. Utter, of Kansas City, is gathering strength 
and influence, and now we hear of a revival at St. 
Joseph. In Ottawa the people have formed a soci- 
ety under Mr. Cheney, a Universalist, while in 
Hutchinson, in the southern part of the State, a 
city of fifteen hundred or two thousand people, on 
the A.,T. & S. Fe Railroad, Mr. Woodrow has 
gathered the friends together in an independent 
society. This constitutes the liberal organization 
of the Missouri valley and Kansas, as far as I 
know. 

Yet we hear it constantly said, and with truth, 
that Kansas and the West are full of liberals. 
They are mostly, however, liberals who have 
thought themselves out of orthodoxy but have not 
thought themselves into anything else. They are 
people from older parts of our country who have 
come here for the purpose of bettering their condi- 
tion. They were poor and in debt, and life was a 
hard struggle for. them; or they were tired of the 
old ways of living, and to their adventurous minds 
the West looked bright. They were free here from 
all conventionalities, from all society claims. Most 
of them took farms on the unbroken prairies, and 
have lived isolated lives. They have learned to 
look at all questions from their own individual 
standpoint, and they approach every subject in 
the most fearless manner. They are not influenced 
by traditions, by sentimental considerations, tender 
memories or reverent doubts. Bold, emphatic ut- 
terances delight them. They are satisfied with 
being deniers, protestants, but usually they are 
not working to build up a better state of things. 
Helpfulness to others enters not into their plans. 
Their influence is not greatly felt in the field of 
politics, education or morality. They are little 
acquainted and have little sympathy with the 
thoughtful phase of Free Religion ; are jealous of 
Unitarianism and Universalism, when they know 
anything about them, thinking they stand only 
fora halting place, a compromise with orthodox 
creeds. Most of them are divided between a bold 
Materialism, which ignores all spiritual life, and 
Spiritualism, which attracts with its strong affirm- 
ations of a future life. 

These are the classes we have todeal with ; from 
these our ranks must be filled, if they are filled at 
all,and to these we must look for help in the 


future, They are mostly earnest men and women, 
cleanly and honest in their lives, ready to be inter- 


ested in whatever will make better man’s condition 
in this world, but seeing little necessity for organ- 
ized effort. 

From these classes not only will our ranks be 
filled, but in them to-day are the future citizens of 
our country, and to ourselves no less than to them 
we ane a duty which we cannot-neglect without 

eril.- 

I tremble when I think of the utter lack of 
ethical training which there is in our educa- 
tional system, and of the great necessity 
which there is of making people understand 
more clearly the principles underlying morality. 
With the complete divorce from the old thought 
that the Bible is the source of all moral truth, that 
it is the one guide of conduct, is apt to cause a 
lowering of the standard of right—a looseness of 
life. It seems to me that we Unitarians are to be 
the connecting link between the old and the new; 
while seeing the errors of the past we yét hold 
firmly to the reverent and trusting spirit, and that 
it lies with us to teach these great moral truths 
and to show motives for noble and holy living. 

This is a most propitious time for work; for 
though I have told ahs I believe to be the atti- 
tude of liberals, yet I feel that there is a change 
coming over them. I feel a prophesy of a greater 
interest everywhere in these great questions which 
are agitating the world. A gentleman who has 
traveled extensively over the South during the 

ast five years, tells me that in the past two years 
Fs has noted a great change. Strangers often dis- 
cuss with him religious questions, asking earnestly 
what Unitarians believe, and he says he often 
wishes he had some of our best sermons to distrib- 
ute among them. We know that there is a desire 
among all grades of “ Liberals” to do something, 
they hardly know what, and quite as little do they 
know how to do it, and itis very desirable that they 
should be directed into wholesome channels. None 
too soon can our attention be turned to this, and 
none too soon can we put forth the effort. 

The new situation demands, first, careful inves- 
tigation, and, second, patient work—with somewhat 
of a recasting of old methods, old forms, and old 
phraseology, without, however, any lowering of 
tone or purpose. 

It will not do to send ministers to these cities 
and large towns expecting that a large congrega- 
tion will immediately gather round them and 
gladly pay a ‘houieand or fifteen hundred dollars 
for the sake of listening to one or two sermons pn 
Sunday, and having some one ready to attend 
weddings and funerals. It will not do to expect 
exactly the same kind of work which is done in an 
Eastern parish. Ifa young man, filled with earn- 
estness and zeal, fully equipped with a good edu- 
cation, a genuine love for souls, and as large a 
stock of common sense as he would need in medi- 
cine or law, and also of patience, would come to 
any one of these cities of fifteen or twenty thous- 
and inhabitants and _ prove his right to remain by 
showing his helpfulness, by patiently and slowly 
and with the same persistent energy that he would 
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show in building up any business enterprise would 


organize literary, benevolent and social work, by |: 


making himself an influence for good, he could 
gmdnally gather around him an earnest, working 
band of men and women ; but he must prove that 
ae work is of practical value before he can suc- 
ceed. 

A minister at large, or State missionary, who 
should help local organizations to work by them- 
selves, could do a great work. I said that there 
were few who tried to organize, but that I believed 
there was a change going on, and that many were 
ready for work if the way could only be shown 
them how to do it. A few attempts have come 
under my own observation. Two may serve as 
illustrations. The first is a neighborhood of farm- 
ers, mostly Liberals, or infidels, as they prefer to 
call themselves, with more than an average amount 
of intelligence. They meet together from Sunday 
to Sunday as a literary society, “speak pieces ” as 
in a country school, read an original paper on any 
subject which the writer may select, and sing from 
Gospel songs. There is no aa at study nor 
at solving any of the problems of the day. When 
a plan of work is suggested, it is objected that they 
have no books to work with. Many neighbor- 
hoods have not even copies of our own poets! 
They have no helps and no leader. 

The second is a Universalist Sunday School in a 
small city, where they use the International lesson 
leaves, distribute a Baptist child’s paper, and sing 
Sankey and Moody hymns. 

Now, the question is, what can we do to adver- 
tise our tools and to teach them how to use them? 

My first plan would be the establishing in every 
State in this Far West a center for the distribution 
of our literature. There should be kept all the 
best things which we have. The Free Religious 
Association should be invited to furnish the Index 
and any papers which they have. Our own 
Women’s Auxiliary societies should send copies of 
the Christian Register, as they have been doing, and 
any other papers which are fresh and bright. 
There should be found copies of Unity and Little 
Unity, and we ought to have plenty of our best 
pamphlets and sermons for free distribution. 

Since beginning this paper the last Register has 
come with Miss Ellis’s report of her work in Cin- 
cinnati; and it comes with a grand inspiration, for 
it is the carrying out and the successful doing of 
exactly what I had in my mind in writing the 
above. So I would reach, all over the State, Liber- 
als, Conservatives, Orthodox; all who would like 
to read concerning our views, and I would form a 
depot for the sale of the various kinds of litera- 
ture, which should also be the center of organiz- 
ing club work, very much as the Channing Rooms 
of Chicago are for the West. 

This I believe to be our opportunity. It is a 
work which will have to be done by Unitarians, 
or else left undone, because we alone have the ma- 
chinery at hand, the tools to work with, and the 
spirit and disposition to stretch out helping hands 
to others. 


UNITY. 


But there is still another work for us here to do. 
For several years, during the summer, the Liber- 
als have held a camp-meeting. At first it was 
under the-auspices of the National Liberal League, 
but last year it changed its base, and it is now 
called the Kansas Liberal Union, and it is pro- 
osed at the next meeting to have all classes of 
beralism represented by their best men and wo- 
men. . 


Two years ago our Western Secretary, Rev. J. 
Ll. Jones, attended this meeting, and spoke earnest 
and true words, which had a marked effect upon 
his hearers, and doubtless helped to bring about 
the present change. I know many who listened 
to his message with the joy which comes from 
hearing new and vital truths, and that they were 
greatly disappointed at not meeting him the next 
year. This shows the influence which one strong 
man can have, and I believe the change of name 
and plans was owing in a measure to his influence 
then. Mrs. A. L. Diggs has also been greatly in- 
strumental in the change. 


These meetings in some pleasant spot for people 
who have no church connections are a grand 
thing. Itis turning to our own use a Methodist 
custom, which we all acknowledge has its source 
in the needs of the human soul, and liberalizing, 
rationalizing it. 

People isolated on these vast prairies need this 
communion with their fellows as people living in 
a densely populated country cannot realize. They 
want news from the great world of thought and 
activity, they need to know what is going on out- 
side of these wide fields which they are cultivat- 
ing. As you, friends, flee to mountains and sea- 
shore, they flee to people and faces and find re- 
freshment. - 


Suppose a week spent together, then, should be 
improved in this way. We would arrange for the 
finest musical leaders within our reach, and every 
morning should commence by singing our most 
delightful and inspiring hymns and songs, and 
mingling with the notes of birds and the thought of 
sunshine and flowers blessed memories and hopes 
should be made to cluster around them, and they 
should be so endeared to the heart that people 
would not willingly let them go. 


Our Sunday School literature should be shown 
them, and in Normal classes they should be taught 
to use it, and in model Sunday Schools they should 
see how children can be made to love the lessons 
and to feel an interest in living purer and better 
lives. Their horizon should be broadened by a 
study of comparative religions. They should be 
made to see how inherent spiritual truths are in 
the human soul; that all nations have, and have 
had, religious aspirations, and through them they 
should be led to recognize that there may be reli- 
gious aspirations and thoughts to-day that are as 
natural and as free from superstition as any scien- 
tific or moral truth. And they should be made to 
look at social questions in a broader way, should 
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see the need of acting harmoniously and wisely in, CHURCH WORK,—THE GENUINE .THING. 


educational matters, should take wider views of! 


the social and moral problems of the times, and 
they should be made acquainted with ways of se- 
curing some of the good books with which the | 
world is full, and which by means of co-operation | 
could be brought within the reach of all. 


And so they should go to their homes with 
lans of work outside their own little farms, with 
hopes for all the great brotherhoods of man, and 
with resolutions to help humanity forward. . 

Does it not seem as though we Unitarians could 
help forward work like this in these Western 
States ? 

Here in Kansas the Presbyterians have one 
hundred and thirty-five missionaries besides their 
regularly supported ministers, who are gathering 
together the people and promulgating their doc-. 
trines among them. The Congregationalists have 
over two hundred churches here, and their Sunday 
School work is most systematically arranged so 
that they can offer help to all. Within two vears 
the Methodists have erected over two hundred 
new churches in tl ° State, and at present the 
have two million dollars invested in church build: 
ings. These churches offer a social life and a. 
working center to many who would gladly be with | 
us were there any opportunity offered them or 
did they understand our methods. | 


Is it not. possible for us Unitarians to cultivate 


A story told at one of the Unitarian Anniversary Meetings recent] 
oe held in London. oe o is 


“Tn one of the Free Chapels, attended by a great 
many poor persons, there was a carpenter, a skill- 
ful and intelligent man, who, getting into habits of 
intemperance, stayed away. The minister, seeing 
that he and his family were likely to go to the 
dogs, appealed to the members, and said to them, 
‘We must save that man; it will never do to let 
him go.’ They all assented, and some members 
saw him and talked with him, and did their best 
to encourage him. He felt as deeply as them- 
selves, but thought he had gone too far. They 
promised to help him in every way, and induced 
him to sign the pledge. He came to the services 
again, but he was never left alone. Some time 
afterwards he was sent to do some work at a city 
forty miles away, and as none of the people were 
able to go there with him, the minister went him- 
self and spent three days with him there, and slept 
in the same bed with him. At leneth he was re- 
garded as entirely reformed; but some time after- 
wards he relapsed, and a church mecting was 
called to consider his case, and the man himself 
was persuaded to attend. The poor fellow sat 
down at the end of the chapel during the proceed- 
ings. The minister began by reading from the 
Bible, ‘ Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, 


more of this missionary spirit? Have we not ye which are spiritual restore such an one in the 
enough of the American inventive genius to find spirit of meckness; considering thyself, lest thou 
ways of reaching these people? I feel certain also be tempted. He also read the passage in 
that a portion who are hungering and thirsting for which Jesus said, ‘If thy brother shall trespass 
truth will drift back to the old tracks, where they | against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
will find little satisfaction or comfort, and a larger! and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
part drift away into gross views of life and duty, gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, 
unless we put forth an effort to help them. The then take with thee one or two more, that in the 
oe need here in Kansas is literature to scatter; mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 

roadcast, lesson-papers to be used, and next, good be established. And if he shall neclect to hear 


men to represent our methods of thought and of 
work at our encampment in August. If we can 
inaugurate this movement successfully this sum- 
mer [ think we can look forward to a permanent 
and self-supporting organization for the future. 
At present it is an experiment with a few of us. 
Those who have attended in previous years will 
be a little suspicious and perhaps jealous of the 
new departure, while others will look on with cu- 
nosity, and many will be wholly ignorant of what 


them, tell it unto the church ; but if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heatherr 
man and a publican’; adding, as an ingenious 

iece of exegesis, ‘What ought you to do to an 
; heathen man anda publican?’ ‘Convert him, of 
-course’—(laughter). Accordingly they went to 
work to convert their brother again; and the min- 


_they might do their duty by himas they ought. The 
poor fellow came hesitatingly forward, and a more 


ister asked him to come and pray for them, that . 


isexpected. If we can make it a success they will, touching prayer than he offered was never heard. 
see that there is a grand educating work for us all He thanked God that he had such good friends 
to do, and will be ready to undertake local organ-; who would not forget him, and begged to be for- 
izations over the State for similar work, and I. given and helped. He was afterwards restored to 
trust another year will find more laborers ready for | fellowship, and there was no more backsliding. 
the harvest. “Inthe church with which he (the speaker) was 
I look very hopefully to the work which the connected, everything was so arranged that every 
Women’s Auxiliary societies are doing and pro-, one could come in and sit where he liked, whether 
posing to do. The exchange of friendly thoughts | he paid much, or little, or nothing; and the place 
and the sending papers for others to read will be was made as much as possible like a home. In 
of benefit to both giver and receiver. I wish the every large town every denomination ought to 
sympathy could be closer, the friendship more have at least one church whose doors were wide 
complete, open to all comers. The work of Christ was a 


ae 
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missionary work, and they could not carry it out 
unless they were able to tell the people something 
which they knew from their inward experience to 
be the very message of God to the souls of his 
children. There was no man so bad or so low 
who, if appealed to in a manly and brotherly way, 
would not respond to the appeal.”—London In- 
quirer. 


EMERSON AS PREACHER. 

In the “Reminiscences of a Journalist,” by 
Charles T. Condon, I find this record: . 

“Tt is curious that I should first have heard the 
lovable voice of Ralph Waldo Emerson when he 
was the Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson.’ One day 
there came into our pulpit the most gracious of 
mortals, with a face all benignity, who gave out 
the first hymn and made the first. prayer as an 
angel might have read and pe Our choir 
was a pretty good one, but its best was coarse and 
discordant after Emerson’s voice. I remember of 
the sermon only that it had an indefinite charm 
of simplicity, quaintness and wisdom, with occa- 
sional illustrations from nature, which were about 
the most delicate and dainty things of the kind 
I had ever heard. 

“We hada rich old merchant, who was a tireless 
talker, with whom our lecturer sometimes lodged. 
The good-hearted gentleman caught Henry Giles 
. one evening, and kept him, a complacent but 

dreadfully weary listener, morally under arrest 
until nearly sunrise; then, as they parted for the 
ight, or rather for the morning, the merchant 
said, ‘I like you, Mr. Giles, you are willing to 
hear what I have to say. Mr. Emerson was here 
the other night, after he had lectured, and he said 
he did not wish to hear me talk—that he had 
rather go to bed.’ He received light from a ‘higher 
sky.’ He said: ‘Standing on the bare ground, 
. my head bathed by the blithe air, and uplifted in- 
to infinite space, all mean egotism vanishes, I am 
nothing, I see all, the currents of the Universal 
Being circulate through me. Every man coming 
into the world is endowed with a measure of the 
light, grace, or good spirit of Christ.’ Such was 
the central thought of his mind. Naturally he 
broke with all the traditions of religion. He 
asserted the truth as he saw it.” . 


Ds.vusions.—When I fished by the river side, when I 
rambled in the woods, when my fancy led me to a fa- 
vorite hill-top that overhangs as lovely a landscape as our 
continent embraces, I thought this world was beauti- 
ful, I thought it beneficent in its uses, I felt there was 
a unison between the scene around me and my own 
heart. But then I knew that my own nature was 
cursed, and the earth had been cursed ; and I supposed 
that this harmony was depraved, and I did not allow 
myself to cherish it as I wished, nor with that delight 
which it has since afforded me. I looked up to the 
stars at night; I sup dthey had been cursed. While 
my imagination would be revelling in the idea of their 
number and distances, my heart would throw itself 
abroad, and commune with the infinite God who made 
them. I felt something of humanity; something of ad- 
oration ; something of love! But I had not been con- 
verted |—Sylvester Judd. ; 


Gondersed Hermons. 


Abstract of sermon preached by J. V. Blake, Thursday evening, 
June 29, at Algona, Iowa, at opening of Iowa Conference. 


Romans, xiv., 7;: “‘ None of us liveth to himself, and no one dieth 
to himsedf:” 


We are struck by the ceaseless motion all about 
us and in us. Nothing stands still; everything 
must change in some way, either forward in 
growth, or backward in decay. Motion is universal 
law, in matter and in mind alike. This motion 
appears also to be advance, not a mere revolution 
like a wheel on an axis, but advance, development, 
accomplishment. The philosophy of this advance 
seems to be that nothing exists for itself, but every- 
thing for all other things. Nothing can thrive 
alone. Sidney Morse says, “We are all alike. 
This equality is not of merit, nor of greatness ; 
rather of our nothingness. Equal we are in God— 
in being by our individual selves nothing. Who 
is great alone? Who is rich alone? Who is wise 
alone? Isolation, then, is weakness, poverty, 
ignorance, blank and eternal. . But in socicty we 
are heirs of all there is. You and I and all souls 
are thus endowed; we are nothing; we are all the 
universe holds.” This isa modern view of humani- 
ty and of the unity of things. Anciently the 
crowning dignity was to be a Roman, or Greek, or 
Jew; now itis to bea man. This is called the 
“solidarity” of the race, or the “enthusiasm of 
humanity.” A church that does not feel this truth 
and breathe this air will die. It is not enough 
that the seats be occupied every Sunday: achurch 
may be only a handsome adjunct to me 
handsome establishments, a den of selfishness wit. 
esthetic drapery. If there be no fervor of work 
for humanity, it is death. There are many forms 
of such work: look now at only one—the spread- 
ing of the thoughts which we think glorious and 
life-giving. This is a great duty, and a condition 
of our own life; for if we are useless, nature has 
no place for us: It is not meant that we must be 
agents of a sect, still less of the sect-spirit ; but 
of the thoughts which make our hearts glow and 
draw us together into a working unity, sown broad- 
cast in liberty to produce everywhere such national 
organization as may give them a visible body. By 
this we become the providence of God to those 
who are struggling in bonds. By men to men God 
spreads his intelligence, his joy, his liberty. 


SLavery.—Too long has the world groaned under the 
bondage of superstition, intolerance and bigotry. I can- 
not, dare not, lend my influence to bind more closely 
the yoke; neither am I willing to yield myself to its 
thraldom. : 

A spiritual nature was given us, by which we mount 
up, as on eagle’s wings, to an elevated existence. We 
sink from our high estate; we become the slaves of one 
another. Man dares not think for himeelf; he dares 
not speak or act for himself; and, more than this, he be- 
comes the slave of himself. 

O delusion, doubly damned, that causes our creed to 
give the lie to our consciousness; makes the soul dig in 
itself its hell, and then lie down in its own suffering.—. 
Sylvester Judd. 
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Epitor oF Unity: I am always glad to be told that the: 
orthodox are in substantial agreement with us; that the 
old issues are dead ; and that we can now spike our guns 
and sit down in theological peace. And it must be 
gladly acknowledged that the world does move, and 
that the Calvinistic fires show now-a-days but feeble 
and flickering flames as compared with their old-time 
ferce and steady glare. And yet we are now and then 
decidedly reminded that the Unitarian controversy is 
not wholly over; and that many a brave and vigorous 
word has still to be spoken by us before the loving 
Futher of the loving Jesus becomes confessed, even 
within the Christian pale. 

lam moved to these few words by the reading of a 
memorial sermon, lately preached by Rev. A. Simonson, 
of Woburn, Massachusetts, who, at the time of preach, 
ing it, was about to be installed as minister of the Bap- 
list church in that town. I extract three sentences 
from the sermon for the consideration of your readers : 

“All have a common ancestor in Adam, but there is a 
closer tie even than one blood by birth, and that is one 
blood by redemption. We see in Adam that we have 
all sprang from the same stock; we see in Christ the 
second Adam, that we are all included in the tenderest 
lore of one heart, even the heart that was pierced for 
us. The love of that pierced heart was mighty enough 
tosave us from the resistless wrath of a righteous God.” 

w. 
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IOWA STATE CONFERENCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SECRETARY'S REPORT, 

Deak Unity: Our annual meeting and Summer Con- 
ference has just closed. Our State is large, our church 
centers far apart. Our Conferences are nuclei that 
radiate light and heat—magazines of help, that we try 
to pass around, with an eye single to the greatest good. 
This time we were at Algona, twenty-five miles from 
Humboldt, in the extreme northern part of the State. 
We have never before tried to have a Conference with- 
out Mr. Jones, We had come during the last two years 
to depend almost as much upon Mr. Herford. Success, 
With both these large radiators left out seemed problem- 
atical. There was no alternative—we must fry. 

Mr. Blake came up from Quincy to help us, and filled 
a very large place in the vacuum. He gave the Confer- 
ence sermon, and added much to the interest of every 
session. Aside from him, we had only our own little 
Iowa band; but every man was at his post, and woman 
too. The latter constituted no unimportant feature, for, 
with Miss Safford, and Miss Norris fresh from the ordi- 
nation at Meadville, and Miss Whitney, ordained during 
the Conference, a woman Secretary, and a woman’s 
meeting, the gallantry and loyalty of the brethren was 
pretty severely tested; but it came out triumphant. 

ur Conference was a long one, lasting from Thursday 
evening until Monday noon. The programme was not 
crowded as usual, with the aim of giving more room for 
the discnssion of important themes. Three pap:rs 
called out such discussions: Mr. Visher’s paper on 


Organization, Mr. Hunting’s on Science and Religion, and 
Mr. Young’s on the Relation of Spiritualism to the Church 
of the Future. The reading of the latter began at 2 
o’clock, and the discussion was closed by adjournment 
at6p.s. The woman’s meeting, which should have 
been at 4 o’clock, fled before it, as it pee in intensity 
and earnestness, until it at last sought shelter in the 
protecting arms of the Sunday evening platform meet- 


ing. 

Discussions promise much in the distance, but it is 
not at all certain they will bring conclusion. Perhaps 
it is better, after all, to adhere to the usual plan of hav- 
ing more carefully prepared papers, full of suggestion, 
leaving room for only brief discussion at the time, trust- 
ing to the diffusive learen of matured thought for desired 
results. Many good things were said in these papers 
and the talks that followed, but we must not attempt to 
reproduce them. 

Miss Whitney, thwarted by storms, and washed out 
by railroads, did not reach us in time for her sermon, 
but we had five left. The names of those who gave 
them will be a sufficient guarrantee that they stood for 
light, help and vigor—Blake, Judy, Cushing, Elder, and 
Clute were our Conference preachers. 

Mr. Blake’s opening sermon was given amid the crash 
and roar of an Iowa thunder storm of cyclopean origin 
and cyclonic possibilities. His clear voice blended with 
that of the storm without, in its emphasis on our duty 
to give to others the light and joy of our faith. 

Aside from an opening and a closing storm, there was 
no interruption to our full enjoyment of the cool, brac- 
ing atmosphere of those high, breezy praries. The hos- 
pitality was most cordial. The social re-union, Friday 
evening, was tendered by the ladies of the Algona So- 
ciety, at the residence of W. H. Ingham, Exq., and was 
keenly snieyed by the delegates and friends. The 
courtesy of the M. E. Church was most marked. They 
gave up even their Sunday service in favor of the Con- 
ference. - 

The usual resolutions were passed, including one of 
earnest congratulation over the signal victory obtained 
in the recent special election, looking to the final ex- 
tinction of the liquor traffic in our State. The Sunday 
services attracted all that the pleasant church would 
seat. Mr. Clute’s sermon on “Immortality” led out 
into deep sea soundings, and will long be remembered 
by all who heard it. 

In the afternoon Miss Sarah E, Whitney was ordained. 
The sermon was given by Mr. Elder, assisted in the pre- 
liminaries by Miss Safford and Mr. Cushing. Mr. Hunt- 
ing gave the Prayer of Consecration The Charge was 
given by the Secretary, the Right hand of Fellowship by 
the President, Mr. Clute, anthem by the choir and 
Benediction by the candidate. : 

Sunday evening the woman’s meeting was allowed to, 
absorb the platform meeting. 

The Board of Officers was changed somewhat, largely 
with an eye to the possibility of calling together at any 
time a quorum of Trustees, 

It now stands as follows: 

President--Rev. O. Clute. 

Vice-President—Judge G. W. McCrary. 

Treasurer—Rev. W. R. Cole. 

Sceretary—Mrz. C. T. Cole. 

Trustees—Rev. O. Clute, Rev. Joel P. Davis, Rev. S. 8. 
vanes Rev. W. R. Cole, Rev. L. 8. Coffin, Rev. E. S. 

cider. 

The sum of $306.23 was raised during the Conference 
toward expenses the coming year. Three delegates 
were appointed to the National Conference at Saratoga— 
Rev. O. Clute, Judge G. W. McCrary, Mre. C. T. Cole. 

We were instructed to publish entire the official 
report, but as a large part of it is of special interest only 
to our own Association, we give below these. 

With the inevitable tendency to ebb and flow that 
characterizes even religions movements, tLe past year 
has not been marked by such obvious results; but in- 
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stead, there has been a quiet deepening and strengthen- ' 
ing of the work all along the line. We have had one 
addition to our list of workers—Rev. A. M. Judy—who 
was ordained and installed as pastor of the Davenport | 
Society in January last. He has proved-a most valuable 
re-inforcement, not only to his own society, but to the 
State work. 

We have also during the year found another worker— | 
Miss Sarah E. Whitney—who is now with us awaiting 
_ her formal introduction to the ranks. : | 
Keokuk, under the strong and faithful ministry of Mr. | 
_ Elder, is looking up and forward in a most encouraging 
way. 

The most serious obstacles that have hitherto impeded : 
.the work at Iowa City have been overcome. 

that faithful and painstaking work can accomplish has 
been left undone. 

At Davenport Mr. Judy reports an average increase of! 
one-third in his congregation, and a very marked im- 
provement in the spirit manifested,—less of the destruc- 
tive and critical, more harmony, especially in their 
friendly relations with other churches. Their Unity 
Club has done excellent literary work. The season was 
closed with an Emerson Memorial Service. 

New interest has been awakened in their Sunday 
School by the use of “ The Service and Songs” and The 
Bible for Learners. 

They have made a new departure in appointing two 
ladies on their Board of Trustees. They have raised and | 

id out $1,200,—$300 of this raised by their energetic 

adies at a church fair. 

We are herein the immediate vicinity of Miss Saf- 
ford’s work,which both here and at Humboldt speaks for 
itself. She has had but one interruption during her two 
years’ ministry among us, and that—her enforced ab- 
sence of three Sundays by reason of recent illness. We 
have here a new demonstration of the fact that woman’s | 
work in the ministry is not contined to touching the, 
emotional nature,—that she is also capable of strong, 

ractical work. At Humboldt a floating debt of $400 has 

Baas paid, and a loan reduced from $920 to $700. This, 
is largely due to the energy of the Ladies’ Working 
Society. It was supposed when she first went there that | 
the novelty of a woman in the pulpit would explain the 
large audiences that greeted her, but the novelty seems 
not yet to have worn off, for the audiences still range 
from 150 to 200, while their specia/ services attract crowded 
houses. A marked feature of the work in Humboldt is 
an unusual proportion of earnest young men among the . 
regular attendants. The Sunday School, superintended | 
by Miss Emma White, numbers seventy five, with an 
average attendance of sixty. 

At Algona the people very willingly attend church, | 
and very cheerfully pay all that is required of them, but: 
as yet have not felt the importance of close and perma- 
nent organization. They still wor-hip ina hall. They 
are indebted for repeated courtesies to the other 
chuches, especially the M. E. church, whose new and 
beautiful building was generously tendered for all the’ 
sessions of the Conference. The ladies of Algona have | 
raised and put by $200 asa little nucleus for their own 
church building in the future. : 

Mr. Cushing has now a circuit parish, which is both 
important and promising. He makes headquarters at 
Creston, and gives to them two Sundays each month. 
The Opera House is always full; sometimes crowded. 
A society has been formed and incorporated, emb: acing 
a number of the leading citizens. While they have a’ 
long list of names on the pay-roll, there is a marked hes- 
itancy to formally unite with the church, At Osceola 
and Red Oak the audiences are good, averaging about. 
200 at each place. No organization has as yet been 
formed save for business purposes. This circuit yields 
him a ready salary of $1000, Creston desires, and should 
h .ve, services all the time. ° 

At Des Moines the obstacles to the work seem to cor- 
respond to the importance of the point. Mr. Hunting 
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has had a hard year, full of the peculiar care, anxiety 
and effort that attend genuine pioneer work. He has 
felled the huge trees of difficulty ; has done a great deal of 
log-rolling ; has been half stifled with the smoke of his 
burning brush heaps ; has cleared and leveled all obstacles ; 
and is here to tell us for himself how the foundation of 
the new church is laid, cemented by faith and self-for- 
getting devotion. It is expected that, with favorable 
weather, rapid progress will be made upon the building. 
* * * * * * - * 


Our correspondence for the past year has been con- 
siderably larger than heretofore, involving nearly 400 
communications from the Secretary, besides those fea- 
tures which have been attended to entirely by Mr. Clute. 
* * Our present deficit is $149 86. Again we have 
the mortification of coming to our annual meeting in 
debt. This brings us to our future and to our lessons. 

It is not necessary to state that our very first duty is 
to provide for extinguishing this debt. With the expe- 
rience of the last two years here set before us we cannot 
fail to see the importance of devising ways and means 
for enlarging our income. And it seems equally impor- 
tant to resolve that henceforth we will keep our pledges 
within the possibilities of thisincome. The difficulty in 
raising money in a State where the whole field is in fact 


‘missionary ground, cannot be overlooked. This, in the 
‘future asin the past, will bea most decided limitation 


to all our efforts for “the enlargement of Zion.” 


Money 
and workers ! 


With these conditions what could we not 


‘accomplish? Without them, how helpless! 


We can hardly over-estimate the value of seed sown by 
the wety-side. We know how blessed it is to feel that 
isolated and hungry souls are touched, fed and uplifted. 
Wherever an audience can be gathered such waiting, 
grateful souls are found. With such, the occasional 
visit of the Bringer of glad tidings is hailed with joy and 
cherished in memory. Such work is never lost. And 
yet, so far as organization or church extension is con- 
cerned, it seems of little use to send the advance courier 
to clear the path, unless there is some one ready to follow 
with the implements of culture. At points where work 
has once been bravely done, and a promising organiza- 
tion started, it seems a questionable policy to let that 
sink out of existence while we start new work in new 
places. And yet where a mistake in the selection of a 
point has been clearly made, is it not better to give it up 


| for an assured success’ But we are here brought face to 


face with all the questions clustering around that word 
Organization, which must be discussed elsewhere. 

In onr report at the Western Conference we described 
a visit to Brighton, which, as it is suggestive and typical, 
we venture to repeat. The older and more thickly 
settled portions of our State are dotted with thriving 
towns, of which the one we visited last Sunday is a type. 
A village of 1,000 people, with six neat church buildings, 


‘all paid for years ago, but three of them closed and 


empty, the remaining three having services only on 
alternate Sundays, and small audiences then. Inside 
the pleasant homes we found the works of Channin 

and Parker, Frothingham and Savage. The Alliance an 

Christian Register and Unity were eagerly read and loaned 
to the neighbors, their sermons finally transferred to 
scrap-books, by these whose names still stood on Pres- 
byterian and Congregationalist. church rolls, One good 
Congregationalist brother, who had regularly rode in six 
miles to hear Mr. Cushing preach, was industriously 
circulating the tracts of the A. U. A. Religion is not 
dead! These silent and deserted churches stand there 
adjuring us to—‘‘ring out the old—ring in the new.” 
Steadily reminding us that it is our work to transform 


them into temples that stand for a Rational Religion— 


temples whose doors of Freedom and Fellowship are 
open wide to every truly devout and reverent soul, 


‘whose altar-fires are ever aglow, inviting all to enter 


who would worship the Infinite Futher “in spirit and in 
truth.” 


s 
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We have more recently made a visit to the neighbor- 
ing town of Richland, equally suggestive in its way. 
Here, where no living work had been done save a vaca- 
tion visit from Mr. Clute three years ago, comprising two 
sermons and three lectures, and the few weeks that 
Cushing divided his time between this point and 
Brighton, we found a large and attentive audience who 
eagerly took the Registers, Uniries and new tracts we 
had brought. 

In the half dozen homes visited we found the few ser- 
mons they had heard, and the few liberal books they 
had read, referred to as the most precious things that 
had come into their lives. All, without exception, had 
grown out of the old faiths, and were basking in the im- 
mediate warmth and glow of the “ watch-fires of truth,” 
as only those can who have felt the chill and desolation, 
the dampness and decay that linger around the temples 
of the past. In quiet farm-houses we found cases where 
this universal unrest and dissatisfaction with the old, 
combined with the faith that somewhere there muat be that 
which would meet the craving within, had led to such 
search through the faiths of Christendom as the means 
at hand permitted. Chambers’ Encyclopedia, in its 
definition of Unitarianism, brought out the exultant— 
Eureka! The Christian Register there referred to was at 
once sent for, followed by such books and tracts as came 
within the limited means; and from that day to this, life 
has been a glad hosanna. Busy farmers, with the pres- 
sure of corn-planting upon them, yet stopped to read 
the new tracts and send them on their missionary tour 
throngh the neighborhood. The visit was a new em- 
phasis of the fact that the work of religious evolution is 
not confined to towns and large centers; but that in 
quiet rural districts it is making sure and steady pro- 
gress. Everywhere, we may rest assured, there are 
groups of eager souls ready and waiting for our deepest 
and most earnest thought. 

Again we send out our cry for workers! Not those who 
are seeking for parishes ready made, with salaries as- 
sured, for, at present, we have not such to offer; but 
aurdy pioneers, 80 equipped with faith and courage that 
they can cut their way through the forest and “live off 
the country,’—men and women who can create condi- 
tions, churches and salaries. 

We are glad to believe that this great forward march of 
the religious world is steadily advancing; that it in no 
sense depends upon the feeble efforts of the Iowa Unita- 
rian Association, or any other body, 

The bugle call—up and forward ‘—is heard in every 
theological school, in every pulpit, in every pew in our 
land. It comes with a depth and force to which no hu- 
man voice can add emphasis. But in our effort to obey 
the summons, to adjust our armor, to keep step to the 
music, it isa delight to fling our banner to the breeze, 
to send out our word of rousing and cheer to those who 
still hesitate and linger. And so let us still continue to 
work with courage and hope. _C. T. Cots, Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO WOMEN’S UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meeting of the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, at Cleveland, May 6-8, the Unitarian 
women of the Western Conference and others interested 
were recommended by the Conference to form classes 


for the study and investigation of matters pertaining to 
the Unitarian faith. 


In accordance with this recommendation, a meeting 
was called at the residence of Mrs. John Wilkinson, 482 
North La Salle street, for May 30, to discuss the waysand 
means for carrying out the letter and spirit of the sug- 
gestion. The meeting assembled at 4 Pp. m., and Mrs. 
Wilkinson was called to preside. After some pleasant 
and aa discussion the following resolution was 
pro) 


Mr. | members also of the parent o 


Resolved, That at our next meeting we enter into some 
sort of organization which shall be auxiliary to the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference, and by which 
the members of this organization shall be constituted 
: nization, and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to-day to report at that 
nicetine upon the best method or plan for such organi- 
zation. 


A committee, consisting of Dr. L. G. Bedell, Mrs. 
Henry Sayres and Mrs. Henry Booth, was then appoint- 
ed by the chair to arrange some plan of organization, to 
be presented at the next meeting, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned to June 13. 

A pleasant social time followed the adjournment of 
the business meeting, about twenty ladies being present, 


a fairly equal representation from the three Unitarian 
churches. 


Tuesday, June 13, the adjourned meeting assembled 
in the Channing Club-room, 40 Madison street. Thirty- 
five ladies in attendance. Mrs. Wilkinson being called 
to the chair, the minutes of previous meeting were read, 


and the report of the Committee on Organization was 
submitted. : 


This report was carefully and thoroughly discussed, 
and sections 2, 5 and 6 were amended and stand as here 
given in the report. The whole was then accepted, and 
the meeting proceeded to organize upon this basis. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE UPON ORGANIZATION. 
Dr. L. G. Bedell, Chairman. 

To the Ladies of the Unitarian Society: Your commit- 
tee, appointed by you to suggest some plan of association 
and some method of work for an organization for Unita- 
rian women in Chicago, beg leave to report that they 
have endeavored, in their deliberations, to arrive at con- 
clusions as nearly in harmony with the general views 
expressed at your preliminary meeting of two weeks ago 
as it has been possible for them to do, and accordingly 
they now submit to your consideration, for rejection or 
adoption, in whole or in part, the following suggestions : 

(1.) That we enter into one association of the women 
of all the Unitarian churches of the city, for the purpose 
of better and stronger social relations with each other, 
and also for the study and consideration of the meaning, 
the use and the growth of Unitarianism, and to become 
more familiar with Unitarian literature. 

(2.) That we dispense with any formal organization 
or Constitution and By-laws, simply for convenience, 
considering ourselves “ The Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association,” auxiliary to “The Western Women’s Uni- 
tarian Conference,” having no terms or conditions of 
membership except the annual payment of $1.00 to the 


Treasurer of “The Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence.” 


(3.) That we choose a President or Chairman annu- 
ally by an informal ballot, who shall take charge of our 
meetings, and that we choose as our permanent Secre- 


tary the present Secretary of the W. W. U. C., Miss 
Roberts. 


(4.) We also recommend that regular meetings be 
held monthly, in rotation, in the several church parlors, 
and that the character of these meetings shall be as dis- 


tinctively social as for intellectual culture in church lit- 
erature. . 
(5.) For this purpose we would suggest that an entire 
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afternoon, once in each month, be devoted to these 
meetings; the time for the literary exercises and dis- 
cussion not to exceed two hours, and the remainder of 
the afternoon be devoted to social intercourse, with re- 
freshments to be provided by the ladies of the church 
which entertains the Association for that month. 

(6.) As these monthly meetings will be continued 
from September to May inclusive, making nine meet- 
ings each year, we would recommend that nine ladies 
be chosen from the different churches, who shall pre- 
pare and carry out a prograinme for the intellectual 
feature of these meetings, leaving them entirely free to 
furnish a paper, either original or selected, an abstract 
of any book bearing upon the general thought of Unita- 
rianism or its history; and also that similarly another 
nine ladies be chosen to act with the former in selecting 
and presenting interesting miscellaneous matter, mak- 
ing one lady from each of these committees responsible 
for the programme of only a single meeting during the 
year, thus rendering the work as light as possible for 


all concerned, and yet securing an order of action which 
will insure success. ; 
(7.). We would recommend that each meeting be 


complete in itself rather than undertaking any contin- 
ued course of study. In this way we may insure a large 
attendance and a more general interest, socially and oth- 
erwise, by leaving each member entirely free to study 


much or little, to be either active or passive as her 
tastes and inclination may direct. 

(8.) Lastly, we recommend that the two committees 
be directed to arrange a suitable programme of the 
year’s work, with a calendar of the time and place of 
meeting, the topic to be presented, the name of the lady 
having the charge of it, and name of the essayist; also, 
name of the lady who is to present the miscellaneous 
matter; that such programme be printed, and copies 
sent to all ladies interested in the work. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Mrs. Henry Sayres, 
Mrs. Henry Boortu, 
Dr. L. G. Bepett, 
A motion was made and carried to publish a report of 


this meeting ie Unity, and the Secretary was instructed 
to prepare the report. 

The motion to elect a permanent Chairman by ballot 
resulted in the election of Mra. John Wilkinson. 

The chair then proceeded to appoint the two commit- 
tees, calling upon the ladies from each society to assist 
by suggesting names of suitable persons to fill the offices, 
The following committees were appointed : 

Committee on Literature—Mrs. Wooley, Mrs. Loveday, 
Mrs. West, Mrs. Dow, Mrs. F. Heywood, Mrs. T. E. Fry, 
Mrs. Hayden, Mrs, E. L. Brown, Miss Florence Hilton. 

Committee on Miscellaneous Work—Mrs. Mixer, Mrs. J. 
Adams, Mrs. Blackman, Dr. Bedell, Miss Cabot, Mrs. 
Boyeson, Mrs. Roche, Miss Rachie Booth, Mrs. Conger. 

A motion was made, requesting the Secretary to send 


notices to all ladies who are not present, who are ap- 
pointed on committees. 


A suggestion was made that copies of the report of 
this meeting be freely circulated throughout the West, 
encouraging other socicties to enter upon this work. 

Mertinz adjourned to meet the last Thursday in Sep- 
tember. F, L. Roserts, Seeretary. 


} Committee. 


Blotes from fhe Field, 


Manison.—We hope all our readers will notice the an- 
nouncement, in another column, of the summer meeting 
of the Wisconsin Unitarian Conference, to be held at 
Madison, July 20-23, 1882. 


Tue usual Unitarian Grove Meeting will be held at 
Wier'’s Landing, New Hampshire, July 23 to 30. The 
programme is particularly attractive. Board and lodg- 
ing particularly cheap, and R. R. fares to correspond. A 
good time is anticipated. Any one wishing to attend 
should correspond with John D. Wells, Secretary, Laco- 
nia, N. H. 


Crurcu or Unity.—The Rev. George Bachelor, of 
Salem, Mass., has just been called to this church. Mr. 
Batchelor is one of our best preachers, and we know he 
will be a worthy successor to Robert Collyer if he will 
only accept the call. We congratulate the church on 
the wiedom of its choice, and we trust that Mr. Batch- 
elor may become one of our Western workers. 


Hosart.—The Unitarian church at Hobart is in a 
very flourishing condition, even though it has no minis- 
ter. The church is kept open by lay services, conducted 
in turn by different members of the Society. They re- 
port an audience entirely filling their church, which has 
aseating capacity of about two hundred. They bave 
also a large and flourishing Sunday School. The Society 
comprises among its members all the leading families of 
the town. - 


Rev. ALBERT WALKLEY, our vigorous Western preacher, 
settled in Keene, N. H., is preaching to his people a 
series of sermons on the charitable, reform and penal 
institutions in his city, county and State, taking for his 
discourses such subjects as “Our Jail,” “Our Alms 
House,” “ Our Reform School,” “Our Prison,” “Our In- 
sane Asylum,” etc., giving an account of the condition 
that these institutions are in, with suggestions of needed 
improvements, and a discussion of the responsibility of 
the people for the same. 


Tus Algona Conference was a success in all the gen- 
eral features of our Conferences. The Methodists were 
remarkably generous in giving the use of their church. 
The friends in Miss Safford’s Society showed that genu- 
ine hospitality which is sure to characterize the true 
liberal Christian. The principal discussicn, that on the 
relation of spiritism to the future church, was incisive 
and spirited. It was a fine illustration of free discussion 
among brethren who decidedly differ. In the future we 
will protest most emphatically against dividing the Con- 
ference into two parts—one of women and the other of 
men. The plan is false. Let us know neither male nor 
female in our method of the divine kingdom. 


Tue Worcester Conference has made this provision 
for missionary work : 

Resolved, That each of the churches of the Conference {is recom- 
mended to grant its pastor a leave of absence for one Sunday ennu- 
ally for the purpose of missionary work, under the direction of a 
Committee chosen for the purpose. 
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The following plan of work has been adopted : 
The Committee desires to extend the fraternal sym- 


THE MotHer’s REcorD. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
It is curious to notice the many signs of increasing 


pathy and fellowship of the Conference to those churches : interest in the development of children. Dr. Prezer’s 


which may, for any reason, be without pastora, hoping 
that each church may be led to seek the settlement of a 
minister whenever practicable. 

Where the settlement of a minister may not be rea- 
sonably anticipated, the Committee recommends provi- 
sion for an afternoon or evening supply by a neighbor- 
ing pastor, if such may be secured. 

They will endeavor, by all practicable methods, to en- 
courage any new society which may be organized, and 
generally seek to diffuse the liberal Christian faith and 
life which the Conference is organized to promote. 

To accomplish these ends, the co-operation of all min- 
isters and the churches they represent is invited. Con- 
tributions of money in aid of the work may be sent to 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, No. 7 Tremont Place, Boston, 
marked ‘For Worcester County.” All work will be 
done in co-operation with him as Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

Any person or parish in the County, desiring preach- 
ing, is invited to correspond with the Committee with 
teference to the needs of the locality represented. 

Letters may be addressed to the Chairman, or either 
member of the Committee. 


Lyman Ciarx, Petersham, Chairman. 
Henry H. Wonpe, Brookfield. 
E. P. Gisss, Hudson. 


Whe Study Table. 


AU Publications noticed tn this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Bsok 92,1) Madison street, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Houghton, Mitilin & Co. have just published a vol- 
ume of Longfellow’s unprinted poems. It is entitled. 
“In the Harbor.” It contains a magnificent engraving 
of Longfellow, and twenty-nine short poems written by 
him.—Potter’s American Monthly contains a sketch of 
the life of John Howard Payne, the author of “Home 
Sweet Home;” an excellent wood engraving of Payne 
accompanies the sketch.—The July number of the 
Wide Awake is, as usual, full of good things. The illns- 
trations are excellent, and the articles are of so varied 
a nature we can hardly select any one as especially 
worthy of mention. We almost wish we were a chi'd 
again to receive such an interesting and instructive vis- 
itor—tThe French paper Le Republican, publizbed in 
Boston, in its last number, June 24, contains excellent 
cuts of Washington, Longfellow, and Gartield—We 
are in receipt of a pamphlet containing a lecture on, 


“Were Emerson and Longfellow Christians?” by Rev. | 


G. W. Gallagher, pastor of 4th Unitarisn church, New 
York city. It is published by James Miller, New York 
city. M. Renan has begun another work—“ A History 
of Israel Before the Birth of Cirist.”——Charlotte 
Yonge’s last novel is entitled, “ Unknown to History.” 
——We have just received a copy of the Dedication Ser- 
vices of the Church of the Messiah, which took place at 
St. Louis, December 16,1881. The book is a beautiful 
memorial volume, tasteful in style and binding, and con- 
taining much that will be of interest, not only to the 
members of the church, but the denomination a: | ree. 
We desire to express our thanks to the Trustees for thus 
60 kindly remembering Unity, 


famous essay on Poychogenesis emphasizes the need of 
stated, exact, written recognition ofa child’s growth. The 
Social Science Association, through the Secretary of ita 
Educational Department, has circulated a schedule of 
graded questions, in the hope that the answers received 
may serve as data for careful generalization. And now 
comes “ The Mother’s Record” of the physical, mental 
and moral growth of her child for the past fifteen years. 
It is composed of blank pages for memoranda on sub- 
jects (which are indicated on opposite corresponding 
pages), such as growth, sickness, habits, religious train- 
ing, faith, prayer, memory, imagination, etc. There ought 
to be no need for such a book, as every mother’s heart 
and pen should wish to note down ber child’s progress; 
but to those mothers who do not know how to begin to 
do what they wish, it will serve as an admirable guide. 
K. @. W. 

ALEXANDER HaMILTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. Cloth, 1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The second publication in the American Statesman 
series, and is in every way up to the high standard of the 
first. Hamilton has long been recognized as one of the 
great pillars, without which the young republic must 
have speedily fallen into contempt and ruin. The au- 
thor, in clear, strong words, pictures the life of this man 
from his birth in the tropical island of Nevis until his 
brilliant career is brought to an abrupt close by the bul- 
let of Burr. But it is upon Hamilton’s crowning work 
as the leading spirit which guided the wreck of the con- 
federacy to the adoption of the Constitution, and put the 
young nation upon a firm financial basis, that Mr. Lodge 
has given us that for which we are to be most grateful. 
What the student has been obliged to glean after weary- 
ing search in encyclopedias and lengthy histories—a 
line here and a line there—is given us in this book in a 
few strong pages, accessible, comprehensive, just. No 
teacher can afford to do without it; to every public and 
private library it is a valuable acquisition. E.C. J. 


AMERICAN MEN OF Letrers. No. 3. HENRY D. THOREAU. F.B 
Sanborn, Houghton, Mifllin & Co., Boston. pp. 324. $1.25. 


Externally this book is like the others in this series ; 
as we have not read those which pre-eded it we 


‘are unable more fully to compare them. If, how- 


ever, this is a fair sample, we must say that we do 
not think they do justice to the names of their writers. 
Any book to be worth reading must, like a poet, be 
born and not made. In reading this book we have 


a feeling that this subject (Henry D. Thoreau) was 


given to Mr. Sanborn to write up, very much as if he 
were a schoolboy, and this were his task. He must 
write something about Thoreau, so he seats himself at 
his desk and writes and writes about everything and ev- 
ery body, occasionally bringing in Thoreau’s name, sim- 
ply to remind the reader of his task. 

He has, indeed, made a book—in some respects a very 
pleasant book—but we do not see why he called it Hen- 
ry D. Thoreau, and not “ Sketches of Concord,” or “ Em- 
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erson,” or “ Dr. Ripley,” or “ Horace Greeley,” or twenty 
other titles, any of which would have been as appropri- 
ate as the one with which the present cover and title- 
page are adorned. 

It contains in all 317 pages, divided into thirteen chap- 
ters. All we are told about Thoreau in the first one 
hundred pages is that he was born. This covers 
three chapters. In the fourth chapter we are 
told again that he was born; but this time we have 
the additional very important information that he 
was born in an old house. The remainder of this chap- 
ter is devoted to“ The Embattled Farmers.” In chap- 
ter VIIL., ‘The Walden Hermitage,” we are led to ex- 
pect a little more on the subject; but all we can re- 
member, after reading it carefully, is that Thoreau lived 
somehow, in some way, near or about Walden pond. 

In short, after reading the whole book, one is inclined 
to ask, ‘“ And who, then, is this man Thoreau?” There 
is a vague feeling that such a man lived, who kept a 
journal and did many odd things; but we challenge any 
one who is not already familiar with Thoreau, from this 
book to get any clear or definite idea of the man. 

The work, however, is worth reading, as it contains a 
great deal of information about a great many literary 
persons, not published elsewhere. We commend es- 
pecially the ninth chapter, relating to the correspond- 
ence of Mr. Horace Greely with Mr. Thoreau in regard 
to the publication of the latter’s essays—the prices paid 
and the difficulty of obtaining compensation. The cor- 
respondence, however, is mostly by Mr. Greeley. 

For the most part the book is written in good taste, 
and might be considered a fair model of literary style. 
There are one or two phrases, however, which would 
seem to be objectionable, as, for instance, on page 52, 
when the writer speaks of the President of Harvard Col- 
lege as“ Old Quincy.” This might not sound quite re- 
spectable if repeated in the neighborhood of Cambridge. 
Neither does the letter of Daniel Webster about his rose 
cold suggest pleasant thoughts about this great states- 
man, aside from its irrelevancy to the subject in hand, 
But even with all these failings we presume the book 
will be popular, especially among literary people; to 
such particularly we commend it, A. GJ. 


Whe Exchange Gable. 


RENDER UNTO CESAR TILE THINGS WHICH ARE C.FSAR’8.— 
Robert Browning’s English and American friends, learn- 
ing that he did not possess a complete or uniform set of 
his own works, commemorated his seventieth birthday, 
on the 7th ult., by presenting him a set handsomely 
bound, and contained in an oak case, carved with em- 
blems suggestive of his poems.—The Indez. 


Agnosticism.—There is a story of an Irish judge, who 
was an atheist, and who, when a little girl was brought 
before him as a witness, asked her if she understood the 
nature of an oath. “No, sir,’ answered the innocent 
babe. “ An’ don’t ye know what would become of ye 
after death if ye told a lie, me child?” asked the judge. 
“Indade, I don’t, sir,’ said the pretty prattler. The 
judge pondered a moment, and then said, “ Nayther do 
I. Ye my stand down, me dear.”—Christian Register. 


We publish in full this morning Rev. Bowser’s paper 
on the Trinity, read before the ministerial association, 
much to their consternation. One of the good brothers 
declared that if he should utter such sentiments be- 
lieving as he did, it would be blasphemy! Another 
felt such solicitude for Mr. Bowser’s soul that he thought 
the brethren ought to pray forhim. These gentle criti- 
cisms convinced Mr. Bowser that he ought not to em- 
barrass the Association by retaining his membership, 
so he resigned, and his resignation was unanimously 
accepted. Nevertheless, it should be understood that 
Mr. Bowser is perfectly sincere in his belief, and there- 
fore his convictions are entitled to respect even from 
those who differ with him. Those who feel called upon 
to pray for him should not restrain their ardor, but let 
themselves out to the fullest extent, while those who 
endorse his views may congratulate themselves that 
they have such an able and thoughtful advocate.— 
Evansville Daily Courier. 


Tue Fai or ApaAM.—Thanks to Mr. Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, thanks to the geologists, antiquarians, and com- 
parative mythologists, the theological, sin-laden, Eden- 
cursed Adam has beat a retreat into the night of the 
past ; and we trust he has taken a good deal of his 
theological baggage with him. There are encouraging 
signs to-day that with the disappearance of Adam the 
artificial theology which was built on his shoulders—the 
doctrine of a fallen world, an angry, vindictive God, and 
a yawning pit of hell, and the fictitious righteousness 
which was necessary to neutralize it—will all vanish 
into forgetfulness, or be presérved only as relics of 
archaic thought. The real fall of Adam has just taken 
place, He has fallen from the responsible position in 
which he was placed as the original representative sin- 
ner of the race, through whom physical and spiritual 
death came upon all humanity ; and we cannot be sorry 
for it, for the new fall of Adam brings as many blessings _ 
as the old fall brought curses.— The Christian Register. 


OTHER AMERICAN VisiToRs.—We are glad to hear that 
in addition to Rev. James Freeman Clarke and the Rev. 
E. E. Hale, who have visited us from America, one of 
our most respected Western ministers is also on his way 
—the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, who for seven years has 
been the Missionary Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. In telling “The Story of Western Unitari- 
anism” lately, the Rev. Brooke Herford spoke of him 
thus: ‘‘ Among the brave young men whom the fervor 
of the war took hold of, was a lad named Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, the son of a Welsh farmer settled in Wisconsin. 
He enlisted in the artillery ; served all through the war ; 
came out with a soul tempered like fine steel by that 
terrible disciplines felt that he had to pass from the 
army of the Union to the army of the Lord. He went 
to Meadville College ; went back to the West a strong, 
fervent man, who could not be content just to preach on 
his own small ministries first at Winnetka and then at 
Janesville, but became, almost unaware, a sort of Mis- 
sionary for all the country round—and so earnest, and 
so successful, that in 1875 the Conference engaged him 
to give part of his time, and later to devote himeelf en- 
tirely, as Missionary Secretary all over the West. Since 
that time you know how ceaselessly he has been going 
from place to place, writing, preaching, lecturing; rally- 
ing lapsed societies, building up new ones, encouraging 
and strengthening our little outpost churches— wearing 
himself out with unremitting travel and work—never 
sparing himself—and breathing into our whole Western 
work the spirit of his own high thought and glowing 
enthusiasm.” “He ought,” Mr. Herford writes us, “to 
have a warm, hearty welcome from our English breth- 
ren, as well as from his old kindred in Wales, for he is 
one of our noblest workers in the great Western world.” 
With him travels the Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, 
another of our honored Western men. They are to 
arrive in Glasgow by the Bolivia, of the Anchor Line, 
which sailed from New York June 3rd.—From an 
English Exchange. 


‘Wrnnouncements. 


THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


WILL BE HELD AT MADISON, WISCONSIN, JULY 20-23, 1882. 


The following is the programme: 
THURSDAY, JULY 20. 
8:00 p. m.—Sermon, Rev. Wm. H. Savage, Leominster, Mass. 
FRIDAY, JULY 21. 


10:00 a. M.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. Dr. Thomas Kerr, 
Rockford, Ill. 

10:30 a. m.—Essay, “Old Testament Criticism,” Rev. Dr. Hirsch, 
Sinai Temple, Chicago, Ill. 

2:00 rp. m.—Excursion to Maple Bluff, and trip around Lake Men- 


be P. M.—Sermon, Rev. Brooke Herford, Chicago, I11. 

: SATURDAY, JULY 22. 
‘ene = u—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. Wm. C. Wright, Madi- 
PP a. M.—Easay, ‘‘ Ceesar’s Rights,” Mrs. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, 


4 , I. 
1s aA. rg “The Word of a Layman to the Churches,” Hon. 
reas, “The Pre t Age a Religious Age,” Prof. J. K. 
. M.. ress, “ The Presen‘ Cry lous Ae .J3.K. 
Hoemer, Washington University. 

3:00 p. m.—Address, “The Word and Work most needed in Re- 
ligion,” Rev. Dr. Thomas Kerr, Rockford, Il. 

8:00 Pp. «.—Social Reunion. 


SUNDAY, JULY 23. 


10:30 a. M.—Sermon, Rev. Rowland Connor, East Saginaw, Mich. 
&00 Pp. M.—Sermon, Rev. John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Sermons will be delivered in the Assembly Ohamber, at the 
Capitol; the other meetings will be held in the Unitarian Church. 


INVITATION. 


The Madison Unitarian Society extend a cordial in- 
vitation to all to attend the Summer Conference, and 
offer the hospitality of their homes to all delegates. 
Pleasant entertainment may be secured by other visitors 
at the Ladies’ Hall, most delightfully situated at the 
University, for $1.00 a day. 

Visitors who wish to en board at the Ladies’ Hall 
are requested to send their names at once to J. H. 
Crooker, Madison, Wis. 

Those arriving on trains Thursday will be met at the 
stations by a committee; and after Thursday, by a com- 
mittee at the church, Washington Avenue. 

All persons, paying full fare to Madison over C. & N. 
W. or C. M. & St Paul railroads, will be returned for 
one-fifth regular fare. Wm. F. Auuen, President. 

J. H. Crooxer, Pastor. 

Madison, Wis., July 5th, 1881. 


NOTICE. 


Copies of “ First Lessons oN THE Bisie,” by Edward 
H. Hall, are for sale by the Unitarian S. S. Society, 
Room 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. Price, per copy, 
fifty cents. 


Tuer report of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, which gives a condensed account of the work of 
the Union in its various departments—Benevolent, 
Educational, Religious, Social, Physical, and others—for 
the past year, from April 1881 to April 1882,is now’ 
ready for distribution to members and friends of the 
Union. Copies may be had at the Rooms, or will be 
forwarded by mail, or otherwise, to parties who may 
address W. #A. Batpwin, President. 
18 Boylston street, Boston. 


UNITY. 
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UNITY RECEIPTS. 


W. J. Potter, $3.00; Charles A. Humphrey, $1.50; C. 
B. Ferry, $1.50; W. H. Jones, $2.00; Ernest Turner, 
$1.50; Jno. Burnham, $3.00; Mrs. M. E. Follett, $1.50; 
Mrs. J. H. McDonald, $1.50; Thos. Slade, $1.50; E, 
Chase, $2.00; Frank Meaken, .20; Elizabeth W. Allen, 
$1.50; Miss Wheelwright, $1.50; Mrs. B. E. McCoy, 
$1.50; Mrs, Geo. H. White, $2.00; Rev. H. C. Badger; 
$2.00; Spencer H. Bailey, $2,25; J. T. Sunderland, .18. 
Ethan Allen Doty, $5.00; Edward H. Hall, $1.50; Mrs 
C. R. Colby, $2.00; E. W. Pattison, $6.00; Mrs. 8. E. 
Summer, $1.50; Mrs. H. E. Dean, $1.50; Edward Sim- 
onton, $1.50; Mrs, E. Jaeger, .75; F. D. Blake, $3.00; J. 
C. Brownell, $2.00; David G. Evans, $4.50 ; S. M. Stone, 
50; W.B. Clarke & Co., $2.00; James L. Munroe, $1.50; 
Dr. H. H. Button, $1.50. 


LITTLE UNITY RECEIPTS. 
Chas. A. Humphrey, .50; Mrs. A. E. Dean, .35. 


NOTICE. 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of Rexford & Prentice, lawyers and collectors, 
at room 11, 89 Madison street, in this city. Enterpris- 
ing attorneys and successful collectors. Collections made 
on reasonable commission. Unity’s readers will do well 
to call upon them in reference to any legal business 
they may have. 


ConsECRATION.—I consecrate myself, my time, my 
talents, my influence, my thoughts, my knowledge and 
my all, to God and his service.—Sylvester Judd. : 


TrUuTHFUINEss.—Let Christians be reasonable men. 
Let them tear their creeds to tatters, scatter their Bible 
to the winds, call hell a delusion and heaven a lie, or 
else act up to their belief—Judd. 


A gentleman, not long since,on his way from an 
Evangelical church, where he had just listened toa very 
diluted cermon on the blood, said to a neighbor that he 
had just attended the church of the Holy Nothingness. 
We sympathized with him in his remark. 


Every one has the reward of his own obedience. If 
he obeys a lie, he takes his pay in lies; if he obeys 
truth, he is rewarded in the spiritual strength which the 
truth inspires. Mammon pays in the mieerly heart. 
Righteousness is current in the kingdom of heaven. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


LAWYERS, 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
CHICAGO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. 
National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


Dr. J. W. WASSALL, 


DENTIST, 


103 State Street, 
CHICAGO, TLL. 


DAVID K. PRENTICE 


Reference, 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator, 
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BSACKINNON PEN, or FLUID-PENCIL 


: a BAT 
“MAR ZE7ERETSSVEO JULY i875 


@™ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, aeee with you. The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The A Ahalpraraiapanon 
odes bagatew latest ore eee a Pen, Tecan can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most loaned dea 
made. Send for cireular. CHINNON PEN C0O., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chi 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Price, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a 
complete musical outjit) ONL By | AS 


The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in & salnwtes nothin, una not 
over 50a day, demand increasing.) | Working nights by Edison’s ars it 
fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances mayb made by Bank 
P 


Post Office Moncy Order, Kegistered Letter, or by reas Prepaid. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


if the Beethoven Org “an, after one year "8 use, does not give you entire sati 


Often “BO ale 8 Co 
the purchase 
and hear its m 
direct only), I rely solely on th 
kind words from satisticd pure 


7 : j 3 THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 
je Right, 7 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the cut 

euctHoverny It ° 5 he most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly 

g and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an eb 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When orderin 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as B 
was ever put upon the market for any such moncy, even when D 
used by other builders—was put in them. Read the follo 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more 
a trial by ordering one. The World ean not equal this Beau 
for anything Like the money asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Bee ; 
It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full scts of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as 
Manual Sub-Pases, 16 Teet tone; (2) Diapason, 5 feet tone; aten 
8 feet Lone; (4) Cello, & feet tones (5) French Morn, 8 feet to: 
aphone, 8 feet tone; (2) Voix Colecatey 8 feet tone; (8) es Polee, 4 
tone; (9) Violina, 4 fect tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone; al Coup 
mon ue, Harp oline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante 
accessory effects, 


27 STOPS! (°° 2 AHE 


There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops: 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummica, If peed Se 
every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don’t be deceived by 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect com! + © 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combined, and th 
full effect’ cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without 
i Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and 
/ l : : i | beused by n 0 olber manufacturer. 
| NIA alll} SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL, 
| i \ | t 1 (1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (8) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Rourdon, @) . 
: phone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (4) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand Ex, ne, if 
one ch Horn, (2) Harp Soline, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) anes 
Clarionet, (1) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) *iccolo, (21 
Harmonique, (22) Orches 1 Forte, 23) Grand Organ Knee need ny fine 
Stop, (25) utomatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, Let 't Duplex 
THI On § ptember 1vth, 1881, my 


IRE Sis 
stroyed by fire, nothing: but ashes remaining w. 
‘as one of the HILL factories of the kind in the world. 
Three days afterwards, with my own hands T lifted out 

R E-=- B UIL re firstrelic where it stood, aud by the aid of 
capital, perfect knowled of what was wanted, and kind words of cheer 
thousands, ] wasenabled in 120 days to put on stenm and start more machinery, 
\ larger and better equipped Factory than ever on the same ground. The 
¢ stablishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a larger 
her of better instruments daily than ever before. This achievement is unser 
= passed In the history of enterprire. —. 

Iam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price $90) at the rate of over * 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night bythe use of sae qi 


BDISOWS BLECTRIC LIGHTS, 


e only O: 1 Piano Factory in th Id that uses it, Ican fill all 
WALNUT 03 “EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DESIRED. eae os ren ert Fiano Factory in t he world that _— caging, Uitelag Oa } 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. 100 wood-working rr ines in their construction. 
By the addition of the very lutest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Cone anew fac 
R E M E M B E R tory built after lon; rience of the wants todo work well and ec railroad 


nomical, and the addition of private switches and 
racks to the various doors of the factories, lam now ena Tex to build better Instruments for less money than ever before, and my patrons have muaufactory te eben 


= i 


2 is advertis t invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manu 
these eons bert «To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisemen ‘A free coach with polite attend 


Piv 5) aHowed for y t slling expenses if you purchase. Come anyway. You are welcome. 
Mh ale cab ive, Dollars ($8) allowed for your bette r sth 1‘ order a BEETHOVEN on trial, as youcan save nothing from this price by correspond and i dale 
‘ou will be defence with the|nstrument. —1f you do pot. A ish tc to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, you § 
item arealsertice, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. F “a 


dress or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


THE TEACHERS’ CONSCIENCE, 


AN ESSAY BY 


PRmsS. 'C. G. io LO, 


EXarvara College. 


For Sale by the COLEGROVE BOOK CO. Price, 5 cents, including postage ; 
25 cents per dozen copies, 


N 
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The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 
qua < : _ Reena SenremEE te , 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated I.ivermore Pens for $1.75 each, (fo ii 00). 6 ld 
mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted. bd OPER ECR EE: 
The Livermore Pocket Pencil—beautiful, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


its The Meadville Theological School OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 


; 65 
Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main | BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 
= of the institution is to prepare young men for TO GO WITH 
the nitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, MRS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS 


room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses | ,- 
y y P has been received by the CoLEGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies 
please send their orders, at once, to . 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 
3 Rev. A. A. Livermore, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 
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The Chicago & North-Western R'y “Creat 


> Is the OLDEST | BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST | gtanas pre k Li { th 
, > § pre-eminent among the great Trun! nes of the 
PR | N EQUIPPED and'hence the West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
LEADING RAILW AY {connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 

“A OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST | Eastern, NortH-EasTerN, SOUTHERN and SoutH- 


BEST line to St. Joseph, It is the short and best route between Chicago and all EasTERN LINES, which terminate there, with KANSA8 

Atchison, Topeka, Deni- Polnts:in 2 City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 

Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, oO the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 

son, Dallas,Gal- | Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah pos eerie sella 
sas, New Mexico, Arizona, Moo™ Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for | . 


tana and Texas. COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, | EVERY LINE OF ROAD 
, DENVER, LEADVILLE. that penetrates the Continent from the Missourl River 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, | 2 the Pacife Slope. The . . 
apis, Doe seen, Ccleentass Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


Nationally reputed as Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, andall 
being the Great Poinls in the Territories and the West. Also . e bak . 
gine Great Aor milwauker, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy-'theonly tne fro, Chalo Peaches the. pointe. wove 
Line yan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, | yamed, No TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! No MISSING 
“ Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- | connections! No huddling in ill-ventilated or un- 
neapolix, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, | clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 
Winona, |.aCrosse, Owatonna, and all points clean and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
re { Saad i = Trains. 
is meen eneen; Dakota, Wisconsin and the |e Cans of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
ore ee tt luffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- | BALACE SLEEPING CAR $0, ‘are gerved of ui 
INING CARS, upo h : 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at | surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
Ong El cops done Sm seid the Lake | “Here Cam tae Coeagy Pei, liens 
. ir} q ro 5 
eben teers oor peltieee AO ik Ww : and Missouri River points; and close connections at all 
Try it, Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 0 Mise intersection, witht other roa 
and you will and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand runk R’ys, PeWe ticket (do not forget thix) directly to every place 
,and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. of importance in “Kansas, Nebraska, Black Hills, 
find traveling ao Close connection made at Junction Points. | Wyoming, Utsh, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
luxury, instead It is the ONLY LINE runn Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 


ing 
Mexico. 
of a dis- | IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS As iiberal arrangements regarding, bee as compet 
ate! i f 
comfort: basta Met NORTHWEST OF OHIOAGO, other yho tarnish but a tithe of the comfort. 
11man Sleepers on all Night Trains. Dogs and tackle of svortsmen free. 
Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this | _ Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
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road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not in the United States and Canada. 
| read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOH N, 
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; i veling Accommodations, you 
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UNITTY. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF “UNITY.” 


The business managers of Uwrty -find it necessary to 
remind its friends that while it is the most potent preacher of 
Liberal Christianity in the West, yet it does not pay expen- 
ses, and something must be done in this direction. 

Now, we believe it can be made self-supporting if its 
friends will only aid us in securing NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We need about Five HUNDRED new subscribers to make 
it self-supporting. Nothing could be done to please its 
editor, Mr. Jones, more than for him to find, on his return, 
five hundred new names added to our list. 

With the hope of doing this, we offer the following induce- 
ments to any one aiding us in this matter : 

If any one will send us FIvE new names and $7.50, we 
will send one copy of Unity one year free, and the life of 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, which was published at $3.00 per vol. 

To any one sending us TEN new subscribers and $15.00, 
we will send Unity one year free, and a complete set of 
Ward’s English Poets, or Macaulay’s History of England, 
bound in five volumes and enclosed in a neat box. 

To any one sending us TWENTY new subscribers, we will 
send both Ward’s Poets and Macaulay’s History, or the 
equivalent in price of these books, to be selected from our 


stock. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


UNITY. 


EREEDOH,+ RELMOW SHIP + AND + CHARAGBER + IN + RELIGION. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST 1, 1882. 


No. 11. 


“UNITY.” 


J, Ta. Jonns. 1 JonEs, Editor. 
C. GANNETT, H. M. Simmons, 
Editorial Committee, 4 Ye, LEARNED, F. L. HosMER, 
W. WENDTE, J.T. SUNDERLAND. 


WiEGBOVE BOOK C0., 40 MADISON, ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.50 Per Year, in Advance. Single Copies, 7 cts. 
Batered at the Post Office, Chicago, as second-class matter. 
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On Nip-Top of Snowdon, Wales.—F. L. H., J. Li. J. 20 
[nthe Depths.— FANNY DRIscoLi. 21 
“Remission.""—ELLA WHEELER: - : - - - ZB 
Sea snd Shore.—ELua A. GIL 231 
¢ Broad and the Narrow View of the Liberal Faith.—C. A. I. 21 
The Religion of Beethoven. egnee FORESTIER. - 233 
Emerson on Daniel Webeter.—S, S. H. $ - 23 
CONFERENCES. : 
Wisconsin Unitarian Conference. - - - - - 2A 
THE STUDY TABLE. . - - - - - - 25 
THE EXCHANGE TABLE. - - - : : - 238 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. - : : - - - Ul 
ADVERTISEMENTS, = 5 52 al 


NOTES. 


The Theological School is not the least important 
of our higher institutions of learning; but so far 
it has not recognized the new wants nor the new 
life of society ; it stands in great need of radical 
teformation. 


A new Beatitude that needs emphasizing to-day 
is this: Blessed are they who awaken in hearts 
Oppressed by religious unrest, or led astray by 
moral unbelief, a sense of peace or a thirsting for 
tighteousness, 


The American calls “Paradise Lost” “a poetic 
reworking of mischievous fable which the world is 
fast outliving.” So little respect has the secular 
Press for Adam ; yet what would Andover become 


Who ever wroté a book on “Christian Evidences ” 
to prove the Sermon on the Mount true? But to 
prove miracles, the proofs of that revelation, how 
many have been written! The truth has been 


penkened by calling witnesses that need vouching 
‘or 


In Robertson Smith’s new book, “Hebrew Proph- 
ets,” we read this hopeful sentence: “When the 
prophet embodied his hope and faith in concrete 
pictures of the future, these pictures were, from 
the necessity of the case, not literal forecasts of 
history, but poetic and ideal constructions.” 


Says Dr. H. P. Smith, in the Presbyterian Review 
for April, in an article on “Wellhausen:” 


“We wrong the advanced critics when we simply class them as un- 
believers. * * * TheChristian has yet much to learn by applying 
to the Scriptures the method which has been fruitful in the investi- 
gation of other literatures.” 


The world moves. 


An editorial writer in the London Times finds 
proof “ of the reality and rapidity of material pros- 
perity in the United States in the singular absence 
of excitement in American politics.” To us, more 
valuable than “material prosperity” would be 
deeper political interest on the part of cultured 
people. 


England has a “ Funeral Reform Association,” 
composed of many eminent people, whose object 
it is to promote a better appreciation of the dignity 
and simplicity of Christian burial “by discourag- 
ing ostentation.” How much barbarity persists in 
the ordinary funeral! and how much indelicacy 
and superstition linger in the funeral sermon ! 


“ Arnold was right ip saying that conduct is the immensely greater 
part of life, and that the end and proof of religion is conduct. * * « 
We ought to commend that type of religion which is quietest and 
humblest, and most pure and just and charitable in every-day life.” 


Taken from an article on “The Divorce of Spirit- 


without that “ mischievous fable” of Adam’s fall? uality and Integrity,” in the Baptist Quarterly, by 


Thomas Jefferson wrote : 
coe proximate remedy to this fever of fanaticiam will be 
s Progress of Unitarianism, That this will ere long be the religion 
of the majority, from north to south, I have no doubt.” 

A prophecy only partly fulfilled; but the need 


then noticed is equally great to-day. 


Dr. Crane. That may be very “ unsafe” theology, 
but it is very good religion ! 


We are in the midst of a growing religion of 
phrases; the spirit becomes lean on a wordy diet; 
there is an epidemic of religious eloquence ; there 


da a 
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is an unlimited faith in smart talk ; people think |to learn the worth of man we have learned to 


that all the evils of the world can be cured by fine 
phrases; our clergy are more rhetoricians than 


smile. Despair at ascetic failures has given place 
to human sympathy. There is more joy in sani- 


lucid instructors ; our radicals are more makers of| tation than in witch-burning ; the joy of Garrison 


phrases than prophets of an inspiring ideal. It 
was Mephistopheles that advised : 


“ On words let your attention eenter.” 


We find the following in a recent “ Liberal Lec- 
ture” delivered in Boston: 


“Tf the highest we can conceive, as all true mental science has now 
established, is bounded by our own powers, the supreme obligation of 
our hearts and minds belongs to the ideal we conceive of what we 
ourselves may become.” 


No wonder that such a master of “ mental sci- 
ence” feels himself capable of deciding all religious 
questions impromptu. 


Dr. Adler, for whom we have great respect, 
made the following statement in his recent hopeful 
address : 


“ In moments of weakness how shall I refresh my courage? * * * 
Do the good, and then you will believe in it.” 


Is not this like telling a man to pump water out 
of a dry cistern? We have a suspicion that Dr. 
Adler’s ethic enthusiasm outruns his ethic philos- 
ophy. Like Glaucon, in the “ Republic,” he wor- 
ships an ideal that his logic but poorly explains. 


Herbert Spencer is coming to America. It is 
hoped the clergy will not treat him as they did Profs. 
Tyndall and Huxley. They may endear religion 
to many now alienated, by proving by their con- 
duct that religion is not another name for intoler- 
ance, that priestly ordination docs not paralyze 
man’s love of truth. Their enemy is not the influ- 
* ence of Mr. Spencer, but the moral unbelief of men 
like old Major Pendennis: “Sir, life, without money 
and the best society, isn’t worth having.” 


Scientists tell us that pigeons and rabbits will live 
long after their cerebral hemispheres are removed, 
if food is placed in their mouths; but they will 
make no efforts to supply their wants, and, if un- 
fed, will die of starvation, though surrounded by 
plenty. Exact illustration of the condition in 
which the church has often placed man: tell man 
that he must not reason; remove the mental dome; 
he will sit still and swallow what the priest offers ; 
the spirit will starve in the midst of a universe 
full of truth and beauty. 


The religious gatherings that now fill the land 
evidence the growing joy in religion. In coming 


in helping a fugitive slave was diviner than the 
delight of Calvin in burning Servetus. There is 
perpetual growth of joy in living the aspiration of 
the noble Fichte: 


“T have but one passion, one want, one all-engrossing desire, to 
work upon those around me.” 


Now. that the ministers are off on their vaca- 
tions, we venture to insert the following advertise- 
ment: 

WaNTED.—Religious teachers whose scientific enthusiasm is wed- 
ded to social zeal; whose eloquence is not that of phrases, but of pro- 
found experience springing from a rich personality; whose critical 
skill is tempered by the historic sense ; in whom love for the new co- 
exists with reverence for the old; who have the artistic genius by 
which to expose error, and at the same time keep the soul charmed 
with the larger truth ever unfolding; in whose work the destructive 
spirit is subordinate to the positive and constructive; men who can 
deal out to people the truth, made authoritative by their own life: 

“Save from the soul it rises clear, 
Serene in primal strength, compelling 
The hearts and minds of all who hear.” 


Dr. Stearns, in his inaugural address at Bangor 
Theological Seminary, said : 


“ Authority is not in the church, as Catholics say; nor in reason, as 
rationalists say; nor in Scripture, as the reformers said; but in God, 
speaking to the soul through Christ.” 


Too bad that God has so many poor orphans in 
India! The absurdity of the idea; millions of 
souls that God never speaks to at all! Where does 
God operate if not in all souls? Was his authority 
unknown before Jesus was born? Whose author- 
ity rules in China, where Jesusis unknown? In- 
deed, the theologian is “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made!” 


The following criticisms, formerly passed upon 
Mr. Emerson, taken in connection with the uni- 
versal applause of the present, teach their own 
lesson. What progress the world has made! 
Through what a storm did that genius have to 
march! And with what infinite patience and 
sweet serenity did he walk! 

He so degrades the Deity, and not only weakens the religious sen- 


timent but saps the foundations of good morals.—Christian Examiner 
1847. 

The essay under the title of the ‘‘Oversoul,” is the most objection- 
able of all.—Christian Examiner, 1841. 

His genius is remarkably tinged with those peculiarities of manner 
and idea which essentially constitute the sectarian.—Spectator, 1845. 

Emerson's mind travels round ina vicious circle, and is almost in- 
cessantly occupied in inculcating self-idolatry.— Engiteh Review, 1249. 

The poems may be read backward quite as intelligibly as forward. 
Is the man sane who can deliberately commit to print this fantastic 
nonsense?—N. A. Review. Francis BowEN Editor. 


UNITY. 


His ethics are as destitute of authority as his poetry of life and his 
philosophy of wisdom.— British Quarterly, 1850. 

He sings a siren melody, which debilitates more than it strength- 
ens—Dr. BartoL.—Christian Examiner, 1850. 


He sits on an American pine stump and whittles curious little pan- 
theistic idols of the Infinite Deity.—Critic, 1859. 


The occasional friskiness with which Mr. Emerson intersperses his 
dreary platitudes with downright nonsense.—Salurday Review, 1861. 


The rugged affectations in which he indulges himself.—London 
Review, 1867. 

These critics were not vicious; to them he spoke 
in an “unknown tongue,” because they had not 
learned his language of the “soul.” 


LOYALTY. 


Catholicism has stood for Obedience, and many 
wonders were the creation of that spirit. Protest- 
antism has stood for Liberty, and what divine 
things has man, in that freedom, done. 

Yet, from over much emphasis on Obedience, 
growth is lost, the new revelation is postponed, the 
soul is cramped; from overmuch emphasis on 
Liberty, discipline is lost, authority is weakened, 
the old revelations comfort not the heart. 

There is a higher word, Loyalty, in which the 
good of both is fused, refined, enlarged; Obedience 
is held to the ideal, never sinks to mechanical 
conformity to an institution; Liberty is held to 
Tesponsibility, never runs into wild excesses of 
selfishness ; Obedience is directed by intelligence, 
and Liberty is consecrated by noble constraints. 

Itis on Loyalty that supreme emphasis is needed 
today. Loyalty is Liberty recognized as the con- 
dition of wise activity ; Obedience directed by cul- 
tured reason. 

The old saint had Obedience; the sot has Lib- 
erty; the root of manhood is Loyalty. Liberty is 
the free field; Loyalty is the constraining enthu- 
siasm that compels man to dig a harvest out of 
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of self-love by constant reference to general inter- 
ests. There is too great distance between our 
ideals and-our conduct ; we need the constraint of 
Loyalty to draw perception and practice into har- 
mony. Our higher thought is too inert, timid, 
self-centered ; we need a dynamic Loyalty to the 
Social Ideal to give it propulsion, creative effici- 
ency. : 

The antidote for whatever poison there may be 
in the rankest disbelief; the sweet savor redeem- 
ing whatever spiritual deformity there may be in 
the narrowest dogmatism, is moral earnestness ; 
the health of the spirit remains as long as there is 
Loyalty to the ideal. 

We need Loyalty to political principles to make 
votes expressive of conscience and intelligence, 
rather than of brute passion and ignoble selfish- 
ness; to make politicians guardians of ‘public in- 
terests and leaders in statemanship, rather than 
gamblers with public money and intriguers for 
place. 

We need Loyalty ‘to social nobility to refine 
manners, where now we find coarse vulgarity ; to 
elevate and dignify public amusements, where 
now we find bad taste and questionable levity ; to 
cultivate reverence for spiritual worth, where now 
we find a corrupting worship of material‘success ; 
to establish and sanctify friendships, where now 
we find rivalries, indifference, oppression. 

We need Loyalty to business integrity to bring 
to an end the reign of shams, of frauds, of low 
cunning ; to refresh the world with a sense of the 
sanctity of trusts, with the pride of workmanship, 
with faith in merit ; to hasten the advent of social 
unity by nobler views respecting the making and 
mission of riches. 

We need Loyalty to a high domestic ideal, en- 


that field; Liberty is the strong, trained athlete, |throning the home as the highest of human insti- 


he may head a mob or rescue a drowning man; 
Loyalty is that athlete harnessed to a high ideal. 

The love of Liberty springs from a conscious- 
hess of personal worth ; its advocates are apt to be 
selfish. In Loyalty devotion is turned from self 
to society ; freedom is prized as a condition for 
philanthrophy ; its ideal is more generous. 

Liberty emphasizes individuality, the basis of 
Personal culture, but not the source of humanita- 
nan sentiment and enterprise ; but Loyalty keeps 
M vision society as well as the individual, organ- 
Wes social culture as well as personal culture; 
draws men into association for common benefits. 
Loyalty lays down a long line; brings into calcu- 
lation many bearings, and corrects the aberrations 


tutions, woman’s kingdom and man’s paradise ; so 
illustrating the beauties and emphasizing the im- 
portance of domestic purity that young people 
shall be better trained to assume these grave re- 
sponsibilities, and more thoroughly restrained 
from those indulgences that entail man’s deepest 
injury and society’s quickest ruin. 

We need Loyalty in religion to make all men 
true to the light that shines in their souls ; lead- 
ing ministers to cast aside the mask of medieval 
phrases, behind which they disguise their new 
ideas and inspirations, and to speak with a power 
and helpfulness which inhere only in words into 
which the whole spirit is poured; leading the 
pews to renounce the ease and fashionable respect- 
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ability that they purchase at the expense of sin- 
cerity and manhood; leading Liberals to be as 
active as they are radical, to be as reverent as they 
are rational. Obedience is good, and Liberty is 
good, but best and divinest is Loyalty. 


WHAT REMAINS? 


In the midst of fierce denunciation on one side 
and frantic denials on the other, people get con- 


fused, and ask, with no little despair: “ What re- 
mains ?” 


If clergymen were more anxious to enforce truth 
than to perpetuate dogmas; and if radicals were 
more anxious to effect practical moral results than 
to bombard crumbling creeds with brilliant but 
often empty phrases, there would be much less 
confusion, and many would have spiritual convic- 
tions and would lead a religious life, who now 
have no clear, onpressing conscience, and no high 
social ambition. If many people feel to-day that 
nothing remains out of all that was once called re- 
ligion, it is because. ministers have unwisely 
opposed science—they have raised a false alarm ; 
and because radicals have unwisely criticised the 
church ; because the former have been unwilling 
to accept new truths, and the latter unwilling to 
reverence old truths. Let a man be perfectly hon. 
est about his doubts, but let him put supreme 
emphasis on the truth, however small, that he sees, 
and the aspiration, however feeble, that he feels. 

Let affirmation spring from a prophetic soul, 
open to the influences of the present ; let criticism 
end in the larger affirmation. 

When God makes a rose, more remains than 
when he began to animate the clod with beauty ; 
when he stirs the soul of a Garrison with philan- 
thropic passion that marshals the conscience of a 
nation against a giant wrong, more remains after 
the victory, though auction blocks for the sale of 
human beings have disappeared ; when he opens 
the lips of a Jesus, more remains, though Jewish 
ceremonies and heathen altars be forever swept 
from the face of the earth; when a thousand scien- 
tists turn their microscopes upon nature, when a 
thousand scholars study words and legends, monu- 
ments and buried cities, ancient Bibles and primi- 
tive customs to learn the laws of human life, 
surely more must remain, even if some old dogmas 
tainted with pagan superstitions and wrought out 
by the demon-frenzied brain of monks be thereby 
swept from the faith of cultured men. What re- 


mains to the growing soul is always more than 
what decays. 


UNITY. 


In the progress of humanity ideas come to ap- 
proximate the truth of nature; superstition is 
simply unreality ;-science removes the mask; it is 
the universe itself that remains; the abundance of 
truth invalidates miracles. One office of Unitari- 
anism is to keep the religious world from being 
panic-stricken ; to show, in the midst of confusion, 
the validity of character, and in the midst of the 
decay of dogmas, the overplus of truth. 

The work of religion needs intellectual sobriety 
more than wordy eloquence; broad sympathies 
more than brilliancy; profound conviction more 
than erratic genius. People need to beshown that 
there is no cause for alarm, however many tradi- 
tions many vanish: God only unmakes to recreate; 
that there is no danger of chaos, however wildly 
some men may talk ; that there is a body of divin- 
ity remaining, infinitely larger and more precious 
than what existed a ‘century ago: the supplies for 
man’s spiritual life are not going to cease, even if 
one man says there is no God, and another that 
there is no heaven. 

Human nature is not about to dissolve on ac- 
count of some new theory about the origin of the 
race. Conscience, as the register and prophet of 
experience, authenticated by a thousand lives, 
does not evaporate as soon as a man changes his 
belief about Jesus or the Bible; selfishness, which 
is failure to see things as they are, must decrease 
with the expanding revelations of the soul and 
nature; alarmists forget that human nature re- 
mains, framed in the same reign of law; yes, that 
man is all the greater, and has all the brighter 
destiny, because the cramping dogmas have de- 
cayed and the demoniacal grimace has faded away. 
Let not our faith in man be lessened by the dog- 
matism of the bigot or the fanatical negations of 
the radical ; when man goes to his shop, the pride 
of workmanship, the responsibilities of a family, 
the restraints of public opinion, will hold his hand 
to its wonted cunning and fidelity ; when he lays 
his dead in the grave, he will put a floral anchor 
over the still heart, and plant an evergreen by the 
head ; and when, on some fair, still, spring morn- 
ing, he stands before the noble tree in full bloom, 
feasts on the life and beauty everywhere present, 
and feels the charm and mystery of it all sinking 
into his heart, one word, greater and dearer than 
all others, will rise unbidden to his lips, and he 
will surprise himself by saying softly, “God.” 

Instead of a special call of grace, extended to a 
few, remains the consciousness of an all-enfolding 
grace, the perpetual influx and indwelling of God 
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in all souls; instead of a Holy Ghost like “a fitful 
gust from the heavenly shore,” man feels about 
and within his being the girdings of laws that are 
alive and all holy ; instead of a narrow heaven, to 
be reached by supernatural covenants and miracu- 
lous balooning, remains the heaven that grows 
within, as the soul is unselfed and harmonized 
with the Universal Love: the little, low, narrow 
dome, with painted stars and false glories, under 
which we nestled selfishly as our heaven, where we 
worshiped a God whose being we had analyzed 
and whose decrees we had charted, to whom we 
offered advice: this has gone; but how shall we 
describe what remains ?—The splendor of the outer 
heavens, with real stars, alive with God’s own life; 
over the glories of our own being arches the 
Parental Mystery, where sight is lost, but wherein 
feeling finds a throne; bowed here, the heart for- 
gets its petty cares, and ceases to beg, remains 
only to love and wonder ; lost in deeper harmonics, 
only the cry of human want breaks our devotion, 
and then we work to unburden the distressed bro- 
ther that heaven may come to him; there remains, 
not the selfish bargaining for our own salvation, 
but the sweet consciousness that we have brought 
a soul into peace with God. 


RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY. 


Authority is organic in the universe. The long- 
armed gravity that reaches through the immensi- 
ties; the chemical affinity that celebrates micro- 
scopic weddings between atoms; the organic im- 
pulse that builds a tree or weaves the gossamer 
wings of insects, are mandates of a throne that 
pervades all space. All beings, too, move in cir- 
cles around a central authority; there is no tan- 
gent motion among men any more than among 
comets. 

God has more especially poured himself into 
humanity; and here we find higher types and 
more marvelous displays of divine authority. 

Progress in organization marks the upward scale 
of the Divine Incarnation ; God distills his own au- 
thority into man, through the ages, in the growth 
of his brain in extent, in delicacy, in complexity ; 
every added brain-cell gives the soul another win- 
dow for the vision of truth ; every co-ordination of 
nerve tissues, as with musician or linguist, opens 
a new channel fof the influx of divine power and 
authority. 

God seems a wasteful workman, at times; he 
uses the blood of a whole nation to so write one 
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truth that it may be forever authoritative; Greece 
for art; Judea for religion ; Rome for polity ; spoils 
a whole quarry to make one statue, but when done 
it has eternal grace. Thus the authority of 
ancient men rounds the angularity of our person- 
ality ; in such the will of God comes to utterance. 

We turn to a man of transcendent purity for 
spiritual authority ; his character is an argument 
that no texts, statistics or statutes can invalidate; 
moral law incarnate in a personality has an au- 
thority that no official ordination can confer, nor 
is it dimmed by the lapse of ages. 

Beauty pleases us, truth strengthens us, the 
good commands us; a genius charms us, a philos- 
opher instructs us, a saint leads us; art embellish- 
es life and makes the world more inhabitable, 
learning trains and stores the mind and makes life 
more dignified, religion regenerates the soul and 
makes the earth new. 

There are many degrees of authioriey, but holi- 
ness has superlative authority ; the shadow of the 
prophet is the longest ; the scepter of the Concord 
seer will fix the destinies of men long after every 
machine politician is forgotten. 

Religious authority has been and always will be 
a Superior influence; the influence of men who 
have a “ genius for holiness.” 

Religious authority, as it exists organically in 
the social order, is meant to operate internally, 
winning the applause of the soul and developing 
individuality ; as thus far applied by the church it 
has operated externally, overriding the inner spon- 
taneity and destroying beauty and strength of 
character. 

Religious authority must inform, not conform ; 
must stimulate, not narcotize; must act through 
reason, not through credulity; must be experi- 
mentally received, not blindly accepted ; the truth 
it bears must be inwrought organically, not simply 
believed ; not until a statement or personality has 
been authenticated as true and superior by our 
reason can it exercise any true authority in our 
life. 

Whatever possesses religious authority has in- 
trinsic self-sufficiency ; it does not need to hobble 
on ecclesiastical crutches; it finds its way direct to 
the soul. 

Only the religious pauper is satisfied with the 
“Thus saith the Lord,” written in a book; man 
seeks an outward oracle only when the inward 
Sinai is dumb from lassitude. 

Society is held together by religious authority ; 
an authority that acts not officially but organic- 
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ally, and is one that can be verified. That is au-| Lord our God is co-extensive with our life; his 
thoritative which is found by experience to be in| authority is in all the truth and love experienced. 
harmony with the nature of things; perception of| The atheistic soul has got out of the Divine Cur- 
truth and experience of love are the grounds of] rent and is detained in some eddy of selfishness; 
authority ; a man has true authority over us who, | the authority to worship God is in the beauty and 
by his own fullness of life, is able to extend our| grandeur of the universe that are seen, and in the 
vision of truth and develop in us a holier senti-| mystery of-life that is felt. 
ment; his authority acts not mechanically but ra-| To be heroic, safe, blessed, we must possess or- 
tionally ; it extends only so far as he enables us to| ganic authority; we must bear the word of the 
experience what he has experienced. The office| Lord in our being ; in times of trial and danger we 
of Jesus’ authority is to make men like himself|are saved by the weapon sheathed in our own 
so far as he stood for essential truths. soul. 
Jesus is an authority to us only so far as heaids| Every morning that man wakes up with a 
us in identifying ourselves with the moral law. stronger nature, a new chapter has’ been added to 
The position of supernatural authority given to | revelation, and new authority binds him to right- 
Jesus leads to spiritual death by beguiling man |eousness; but no outward miracle can authenticate 
into the idea that his salvation is secured by what} revelation; truth is no paralytic that it must 
Jesus did; but a grace perfected in another can| hobble on crutches. No truth is too sacred to he 
only save us as it provokes us to create in our soul | challenged ; every truth when verified is too sacred 
an equal grace; Jesus is salvation only to those | to be neglected. 
who have caught the secret of his life. In some still hour the heavens open, and the 
The word of the Lord has not been spoken to| Father stands before the “Inner Eye; ” the veil is 
any man until it has been approved by his reason | lifted from the heights of being; the divine bond 
and accepted by his heart. is laid bare; we see the Infinite Life flowing into 
The authority of Jesus is not illustrated by say-| Us; in days of bereavement we go back to this ex- 
ing “Our Father,” because he so spoke, but in| perience, and when our feet touch that Sinai the 
standing on that serene and joyous uplift of expe-| Vision comes again and we feel the authority of 
rience where human and divine consciously touch, | God afresh. 
and saying “ Our Father ” as the expression of the| We listen at all the doors of the universe for 
reverence that we ourselves feel. prophecies and warnings; but all authorities, at 


The true authority of Jesus is on the rise; ad-| last, resolve themselves into one, that of the soul. 


vancing civilization brings all good men into great- 
er power; reason trims the lamps of all the saints. ©. ° nfrib ated DL chi ef es 
ON TIP-TOP OF SNOWDON, WALES. 


Religious authority must be exercised by sym- 
pathy, education, persuasion ; seeking to make our 
ideal real in others; to make their actions the out- 
come of motives that their reason has verified and eo Sort th +2 
theit love lids Sanciioned: The wind it roars, the rain it pours, 

All else is tyranny or nonentity ; the man who ee eee i 

: : ) Will sleep the night on Snowdon’s height 
obeys without using his reason has not himself And wait the morning’s view. 
acted. Be this our toast: “The land we boast 

Any life is wholesome that is shaped by a ra- And friends across the sea, 
tional authority that springs from profound expe- Who keep the mill a-grinding still ; 
mance: And edit Un1-rTsx.” F. L. B. 

It is futile to believe something to be saved, the 
reason for which is not seen and the authority for 
which is not felt; we are saved by the truth that 
we assimilate and the love that we exercise. 

Men say, “ You must believe in God;” but God 
does not come to the soul in any round-about way 
through Egypt or Judea; his course is direct and 
his action immediate; men are not devout because 
it is somewhere written, “There is a God;” the 


Who makes his bed, of old ’twas said, 
On Snowdon’s wintry crown, 
Inspired must be, or crazy he 
Would from the top come down. 
The worst, alas! has come to pass; 
This wretched youth, you see, 
Without the bed, has lost his head, 
And after him draws me. J. LL. J. 


July 4, 1882, 
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IN THE DEPTHS. 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 
Our Father, I have wandered from the fold ; 
The sunset long has died in wistful gold ; 
The phantom-night broods o’er the dreary wold— 
Lead Thou me on! 


The wind is bitter, and the hours are long; 

There is no light of star, no late bird’s song; 

I have gone wrong, dear Father, sorely wrong— 
Lead Thou me on! 


The day was bright and fair, but filled with pain 

The pain of sins; and now the driving rain 

Beats on my head, and joy and hope are slain— 
Lead Thou me on! 


I have not always craved thy helping hand: 
When sunshine streamed upon the meadow-land 
I was content to go alone; now, banned— 

Lead Thou me on! 


Ah! I am weary, and the night is black; 

I have been stretched upon sin’s deadliest rack ; 

But now, in pity, take the wanderer back— 
Lead Thou me on! 


Faltering and lame, I wander thro’ the night; 

Guide thou my footsteps to the starry light; 

O, Heavenly Father, bring me to the right— 
Lead Thou me on! 


Thro’ all the dark there is no light but thee; 

Where will I go if Thou forsakest me? 

Worn with the hours, I can no longer see— 
Lead Thou me on! 


“REMISSION.” 
ELLA WHEELER. 
There is no “sins remission” granted men. 
The place we lose we can regain—in time. 
Not God himself can lift us back again 
Unto the height we left, until we climb. 


There is no swift repentance can retrieve 
A violated principle. No tears 

Can cleanse our stains, no crying “I believe,”— 
Nay, we must wear them out by earnest years. 


For each descent from fair truths’ lofty way, 
For each gross pleasure which delays the soul, 

By that soul’s gloom and loneliness we pay, 
And by the retarded journey to its goal. 


We can go back, we can regain the height, 

But not by a sudden leap; our souls are strong, 
And countless forces help us to do right 

When once we weary of the ways of wrong. 
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SEA AND SHORE. 


ELLA A. GILES. 


I. 
DRIFTING. 


O dreary days and restless nights, when blow 

Wild winds and swift waves leap on every side; 
When threatening clouds hang heavily and low, 

And naught breaks silence but the flowing tide ; 
I would you all were over! Danger folds 

Her treacherous, sinewy arms ‘round drifting souls. 


II. 
ANCHORED. 


O joyous days! O restful nights, whose peace 
Cannot be spoken! O green shores of life 
Beyond the sea of doubt! I ne’er shall cease 
To smile at foolish fears and questions rife ; 
For now I know that God’s own kindly hand 
My drifting and my anchoring wisely planned. 
Madison, Wis. 


THE BROAD AND THE NARROW VIEW OF 
THE LIBERAL FAITH. 


One may ask, How can what is termed liberal be 
narrow? The faith of liberal Christians is opposed 
to what is narrow and restricted, and is a protest 
against the bigotry of former ages. Unitarianism 
is the expression of an outreaching—a breakin: 
away from the fetters which the human mind ha 
outgrown, and an asserting the independence and 
freedom of the human soul ; and hence it is in the 
vanguard of what is liberal and rational, uplifting 
and ennobling! All this we are ready to concede. 
Surely, Unitarianism, with its grand history, has 
accomplished a great step in the march of the 
world’s progress. It came, in its own good time, 


|to bring the gospel of good tidings—that not in 
j ritual and cant and ereed and dogma is the destin 


of the human soul bound up, but ever God livet 
and speaketh to his children; that 
“ Each day the world is born anew 
To him who reads it rightly; 
Not fresher that which Adam knew, 
Not sweeter that whose moon-lit dew 
Dropped on Arcadia nightly.” 

Glorious message! like that grand declaration 
of Martin Luther’s—“ the just shall live by faith” 
—how the world has grown benign under its influ- 
ence! 

One would hardly believe that from such a 
mount of vision any shadow could arise to inter- 
vene. But now, behold! even this grand faith is 
sometimes made to appear dogmatic and restrain- 


|ing and limited. Not in the manner of the An- 


dover creed, by oftering us more than any healthy 
nature can assimilate; but rather, for fear of this 


;excess, by depriving us of really good food—the 
‘true “Bread of Lite.” 
, sometimes seem to take from the faith of Christen- 


For instance, it would 


dom its foundation stone. It would lift the regal 
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crown from the brow of the risen Lord and Master, 
which marks him supreme among all the sons of 
men. It would make him one of many. “It 
would,” in the language of Dr. Peabody, “destroy 
that image he has borne in the hearts of all who, 
through him, have wrought, endured, and over- 
come, and thus his throne would be cast down, his 
kingdom divided and lost.” 

No longer would the poet’s sweet words have 
any inspiration— 

“ Blest land of hector thrice hallowed of song, 
ee ee palms, by the pres ot thy aoe 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee.” 

Watts, Toplady, Boner, Wesley, have been 
dreamers! St. Paul was an enthusiast ! 

The undying faith of saints and martyrs and 
heroes for eighteen centuries has been but a pass- 
ing wave in the rising tide of the world’s religious 
thought and progress. “The realities of to-day 
surpass the ideals of yesterday! Art has a new 
birth! Poetry has a new birth! Philosophy 
teems with new births! These all look forward 
with confident expectation! Why should religion, 
which has built up more grandeurs than any of 
them, turn her back to the new day, confess her 
creative power exhausted, and creep back to the 
images of her own idolatry? The Christ idea 
become human will surpass its old triumphs.” 
Now, notwithstanding the fact that this, as it 
seems to us, dogmatic statement of the liberal 
faith may accomplish good, in that it gives stimu- 
lus to aroused thought, the other fact, neverthe- 
less, remains,—‘“ We are never reasoned into holy 
wonder, love, or reverence; there is no fixed pro- 
portion between force of understanding and clear- 
ness or depth of religion.” 

And in time to come, as in times past, in all 
progress “a few great points will steadily re-ap- 
pear.” We do not so much march away from 
events, as we rise to a higher altitude and enlarge 
the circle of vision. 


“Still safe forevermore we hold 
The changeless light of yesterday.” 

And how sad the time when, in the language 
of noble Emerson, “ the words great and venerable 
have lost their meaning! When the mind, haughty 
with its sciences, disdains the religious forms, the 
gracious motions of the soul, piety and adoration, 
as childish and outgrown.” When the spirit of 
trust, “ which is the essence of religion,” gives way 
to the spirit of speculation, and thus the religious 
life, however active, grows less deep and fervent. 

The mistake with this limited and dogmatic 
statement of the liberal faith is, it fails to show 
that the universal in religion is unchanging ; that 
it belongs to no age or clime; and that it is pos- 
sible for its votaries “to pass from stern, dead earn- 
estness, however narrow, into universality, while 
remaining themselves.” 

Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, were heralds of the 
dawning day. In primal chords, strong and ten- 
der, with the “ Magi of the East,” with the proph- 
ets of old, they helped to usher in the universal 
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chorus of “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” In 
later times, and in fuller measure, poets and sages, 
prophets and seers, have prolonged the glad 
strain. 


How truly may it be said, in the language of Dr. 
Bellows : “‘ When will the day come that St. Au- 
gustine, Borromeo, A’Kempis, Fenelon, Guyon, 
Bossuet, Taylor and Butler and Channing are to 
be ete. less than ever fresh fonts of Divine 
inspiration? They belong to the church universal, 
and for all time.” 


Until the needs of the human soul are changed 
the dogmatic in any faith, whether liberal or or- 
thodox, must give way to the broad and the uni- 
versal. 

The heir of the Christian religion and of the uni- 
versal in religion is he in whose mind “there is 
substituted for an impersonal drift of nature a 
profound personal veneration, and where enthusi- 
asm is turned from a blind nobleness into the 
clear allegiance of living affection. It is not with- 
out reason that this change has been treated as 
the ‘ new birth,’ an emergence into new life. Its 
vast influence is attested by the whole literature 
of devotion, and especially by its most popular el- 
ment, the hymns of every age, from the Psalter to 
the Christian Year.” 


Then, in the light of the far-reaching past, and 
with the freest outlook of the present time; with 
the most generous welcome to advanced thought, 
and that reverence for science which our age justly 
demands, will not the Christian’s faith remain un- 
changed? In the ages to come will it be any less 
a power in the world’s civilization than it has been 
in the ages past? Can we be sure that the risen 
and glorified Christ is the center of unity for our 
race ? 

Can better testimony be given than has already 
been given? Not alone Melancthon and Savona- 
rola and Wycliffe and Wesley, but the words of 
Martineau and Bellows and Channing are none 
the less convincing. Says Dr. Martineau: 

nace of blesed resi and are wot the week-day but tne Sabbath of 


i 
e world, so is the divine fectness of Christ the Sabbath of Sab- 
baths, the solemn jubilee of our humanity.” 


Says Dr. Bellows: 


“And we rene in calling us to follow and resemble P isbat you have 
owned our divine capacity; you have brought God down to man; 
you have lifted man up to God. You are thus the Mediator indeed, 
the true Messiah, the 8on of Man and Son of God, and we hail your 
Dame and influence with inexpressible joy, and with songs of tri- 
yy and gratitude throughout the church and the Christian 
orld.” 


Says Dr. William H. Channing: 


“ Manifestly ead brswocdane J all disastrous disappointments, de- 

lays and hindrances) the race of tran is becoming united around the 
lobe, and the center of the growing unity is the reign of Love and 
ruth and Peace, so pool foretold and made fest in the 

life, Cuareetee and the Beloved Son and Elder 
rother.” 


nfluence of 

In this blessed unity we rest satisfied. While 
looking out into the broad universe and beholding 
everywhere the Omniscient Hand; while looking 
up to our kind Father in Heaven, whose blessings 
no man can number, we can touch the divine, and 
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trust the guiding hand as we sweetly sing through | ruthless hand against which every appeal is vain ; 


earth’s pilgrimage— 


“Oh! Master, let me walk with thee, 
In closer, dearer company 
In work that keeps faith sweet and strong; 
In trust that triumphs over wrong; 
In hope that sends a shining ra 
Far down the future's b ening way; 
In peace that only thou canst give. 
With thee, Ob ! Master, let me live.” 


Cc. A. I. 


THE RELIGION OF BEETHOVEN. 


— 


AUBER FORESTIER. 


When I was a child I was told that I must play 
only sacred music on Sunday, and with all the 
ardor of my youthful being I rebelled against the 
verdict; for much of the music that was called 
sacred seemed to me meaningless, while many of 
the compositions which had never been associated 
with the religious worship of the churches filled 
me with reverence. My mature judgment showed 
me that the instincts of my childhood were cor- 
rect. The holiest aspirations of the true musician 
can find no purer expression than through the in- 
spired utterances of musical genius; and many 
who cannot pray through the medium of words, 
however sacred, may be uplifted by music, without 
words, in infinite yearning for that mysterious 
Power which is above and beyond us, and which 
we may worship even though we do not under- 
stand. 

Perhaps few who are not endowed with the ar- 
tist’s nature realize the treasures of the tone-world; 
but he who approaches it with reverence will gain 
the power to bestow rich gems on his fellow-mor- 
tals. It is a delightful fact, however, that he who 
comprehends the higher significance of the musical 
creations he would reveal to others, has it in his 
power, through a faithful performance, to render 
this significance crystal clear, even to those who, 
of themselves, could never pass the golden portals 
of the tone-realm. 

The American public has made wonderful ad- 
vances since my youth in knowledge of the art of 
music; and yet there are many intelligent people 
who have no idea how profound is the velusens 
sentiment of vast numbers of those majestic crea- 
tions of genius which are not classed with sacred 
music, but which are as sublime as the most ex- 
alted oratorio or’mass. Take, for instance, some 
of the compositions of Beethoven. The master’s 
religion was something far higher than that of the 
church in which he was brought up; it was one 
whose main object was the formation of character. 
In this aim of religion he believed as firmly as any 
adherent to the liberal faith of to-day. His musical 
works prove this to us.’ The leading motive of his 
Fifth Symphony represents the irrevocable decree 
of destiny ; he himself replied, when asked for the 
key to this composition: “It is thus that Fate 

knocks at the door.” Throughout the first move- 
ment We are constantly forced to bear in mind the 


but we are made to feel that the brave soul may 
rise superior to the decrees of fate. In the second 
movement, especially, we become conscious of a 
noble resolve not to be crushed, of a lofty aspira- 
tion; and the final movement, which is like the 
triumphal song of a conquering hero, teaches us 
that the struggle for strength amid the bitterest 
anguish tends to build up a noble character. 

It may be said of all of Beethoven’s tone-crea- 
tions of the sonata form (including symphonies, 
quartets, quintets, etc.), that they are dramatic 
tone-poems, each of which has a thrilling story to 
tell, depicting the most varied emotions of the 
human soul. It was Beethoven’s intention to issue 
an edition of his works in which the idea that was 
the foundation of each should be indicated, but he 
died too soon. How great a loss to the world it 
was that this plan was not executed, we realize 
when we learn the value of the few hints regard- 
ing the significance of certain of his writings that 
have been faithfully preserved by his friends. 
When asked for a key to his piano sonata, op. 57 
known as the appassionata, he said: “ ead 
Shakespeare’s Tempest ;” and in listening to this 
gigantic work we find all the passionate majesty, 
the exquisite tenderness, the brave courage amid 
adversity, the final exultation of victory, the tri- 
umphal shouts of a spirit set free, that characterize 
the Tempest of the hard of Avon. 

Such hints are most helpful, and yet he who 
earnestly seeks may find for himself the key to 
Beethoven’s compositions. “The reaper reaping 
early in among the bearded barley” will gather in 
a harvest that may enrich and ennoble his whole 
life. All Beethoven’s passionate struggles, all his 
mighty conflicts, end in victory. Everywhere we 
hear the divine voice of hope; the most piteous 
wail in a minor key with him may find its resolu- 
tion in a hopeful major,—his grand soul knows no 
defect,—it passes triumphantly through might to 
light. There is much in the musical compositions 
of all great tone masters to call forth the devotional 
sentiment; but in my studies of Beethoven’s com- 
positions I have been particularly struck with his 
plainly expressed religion—the religion whose 
aim is to build up character. 


EMERSON ON DANIEL WEBiSTER. 


Having been present at the meeting in Cam- 
bridge to which Mr. Conway refers, as quoted in 
the Uniry of July Ist, I wish tosay that the most 
startling sentence in Emerson’s address was the 
following: . 

After his magnificent description of Webster’s 
intellectual power, he said, with a peculiar empha- 
sis and tone of voice, “Coming now to his moral 
faculties, he had, so to speak, a hole in his head.” 

As the hall was crowded with students, a major- 
ity of whom sympathized with Webster in his 
seventh of March speech, the uproar, for a minute, 
was tremendous. S.8. He 
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Gonferences. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The summer meeting of the Wisconsin Unitarian Con- 
ference was held at Madison, commencing Thursday 
evening, July 20, and closing Sunday evening, July 23. 

Rev. W. H. Savage, of Leominster, Mass., preached the 
opening sermon in the Assembly chamber of the Capi- 
tol to a large and interested audience. “ His views,” 
says the Wisconsin Journal, “ were of the most liberal 
character. He showed that the old church had failed 
in Christianizing mankind. The church had taken the 
wrong road and history had taken the other. There are 
many who stand apart from anything tending to moral 
culture because the church had misled them. A church 
must be built which will withstand the changes and 
shocks of time. We must have a church because of 
moral darkness, a church with a new conception of God 
and of his government of the universe.” 

After singing, the following programme for the next 
day was announced : 

FRIDAY, JULY 2]. 

10:00 a. a.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. Dr. Thom- 
as Kerr, Rockford, Ill., Unitarian church. 

10:30 a. m.—Essay, “ Old Testament Criticism,” Rev. 
Dr. Hirsch, Sinai Temple, Chicago, III. 

1:00 vp. m.—Excursion to Maple Bluff and trip around 
Lake Mendota. 

8:50 p. m.—Sermon, Rev. Brooke Herford, Chicago, III., 
Assembly chamber. 2 aS ge 

Friday morning found the Unitarian church on Wash- 
ington avenue well filled, and at 10 o’clock the devo- 
tional exercises of the Unitarian State Conference were 
opened by Rev. Thomas Kerr, of Rockford, Ill. 

The hymn, “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” was given out 
and was sung with a will. 

Interesting remarks were made by Dr. Kerr and Rev. 
Brooke Herford. Prayer was also rendered. 

In the absence of the regular Secretary, Rev. H. M. 
Simmons, Rev. W.C. Wright, of Madison, was chosen 
Secretary pro tem. 

The President of the Conference, Prof. W. F. Allen, 
introduced Rabbi Hirsch, of Sinai Temple, Chicago, who 
addressed the Convention upon “Old Testament Criti- 
cism.” This address showed deep research and study 
of the good book, and listeners appeared to take a deep 
interest in the conclusions of the learned Rabbi. 

At 1 o’clock p. m, many of the attendants on the Con- 
ference and friends visited the dock of the steamer Men- 
dota, and in half an hour a party of about one hundred 
found pleasure in steaming along on the bright and 
placid waters. A trip was taken around the lake, and 
several of the principal points were touched. All were 
highly delighted with the trip; the scenery completely 
enchanted the strangers on board. 

In the evening exercises were held in the Assembly 
chamber in the Capitol. A large audience was present. 
Music on the organ by Miss A. A. Woodward opened the 
meeting, when the choir, composed of Mrs. De Moe, Mrs. 
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Charles Krum and Messrs. Storm Bull and E. A. Hayes, 
sang a hymn, the congregation joining. 

A lesson from the 15th chapter of St. John was read, 
followed by prayer and singing. 

Then came a most interesting and decidedly liberal 
sermon from Kev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago. He 
took for his text the words of the Savior, “Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

The tenor of the discourse was that Christ is the true 
guide, and if we read the Scriptures, study them well, 
and abide by their teachings, all will be well. We want 
the religion of the Savior, with nothing tacked on to it 
by any other parties or sects. If mankind would follow 
the simple teachings of the man of Nazareth, there would 
be more kindness and goodness in men’s hearts. No 
discourse on religion ever given in Madison received 
more attention than the one in question. 

SATURDAY MORNING, 

The Conference was opened this morning in the Uni- 
tarian church by a devotional meeting, which was led 
by Rev. William C. Wright, of this city, and in which a 
large number participated, the church being filled at 
half-past 10 o’clock. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, of Chicago, opened her ad- 
dress by saying that she had intended reading a paper 
on “Cwsar’s Rights,” taking humanity for Cesar, and 
the rights of humanity at large for her theme; but ow- 
ing to a pressure of work she had been unable to pre- 
pare it, and would therefore read an essay on “ The Re- 
lation of a Representative to his Constituency, and the 
Duties of Each to the Other,” which she had given be- 
fore the Chicago Philosophical Society. She stated that 
it might be considered a singular subject for a woman to 
choose, adding with graceful tact, “But you know we 
meddle with everything nowadays.” 

Mrs. Smith is an honor to her sex, combining with her 
strong intellectuality rare gentleness of manner and 
womanliness of character. Her position in her profes- 
sion is an enviable one, and she is also acquiring a high 
reputation among literary workers. Her address this 
morning was, in the main, an able plea for civil service 
reform, for competitive examination in the service. The 
address was listened to with marked attention through- 
out, and was very interesting. 

The following is a mere abstract of the essay of Hon. 
J. E. McKreghan, of St. Louis: 

From 1645 to 1882 the Catholics have increased 900 per cent., the 
Unitarians 150 per cent., and the orthodox churches much less, Does 
it tend to verify the prediction that the world will become all Catho- 
lic or all infidel? The idea is combated, and a substitute is offered 
that the world will become all Catholic or all liberal. The orthodox 
churches will in the end practically leave behind them the old dog- 
mas, and their members be allowed to think as they please on the 
unknowable problews of life. But energy and enthusiasm must be 
thrown into.the liberal side, churches must be something more than 
literary societies. We must minister to their great spiritual wants. 
God and immortality must be held on to, preached and enforced. 
The Unitarian church must be more aggressive, or it will be left be- 
hind. No political party or religious sect can long live unless it is 
fed by some large interest or purpose. It must supply some great 
need. Mere morality, philosophy or culture will not sustain a 
church, although there may be found in its disparity of growth ad- 
verted to between Catholics and all other churches in New York City. 
The Unitarian church cannot remain stationary. It must go forward 
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or backward. Togo forward it must dwell more on the great themes 
of God, It must obey the natural, inevitable punishment of ill-do- 
ing, the natural, sure reward of well-doing. 

At the close of the delivery of this address, ex-Gover- 
nor Lucius Fairchild made a few pleasing remarks. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

This afternoon two addresses were delivered in the 
Unitarian church, one by Prof. J. K. Hosmer, of Wash- 
ington University, on “The Present Age a Religious 
Age,” and the other by Rev. Dr. Thomas Kerr, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., on “The Word and Work most Needed in Re 
ligion.” The church was crowded to hear the addresses, 
which were of a high order of excellence and very in- 
teresting, the audience listening to them with marked 
attention throughout. 

SATURDAY EVENING. 

A social reunion was held in the Unitarian church, 
which proved very enjoyable. Ice cream and cake were 
served, and a large number were present to partake of 
them. The church was crowded from early evening un- 
tila late hour by the members of the Conference and 
their friends, and the best kind of a good, social time 
was had, and one which will linger for some time in the 
recollection of those who were present. 


SUNDAY MORNING. 

The last day of the Conference opened pleasantly, and 
a large attendance gathered in the forenoon at the As- 
sembly chamber to listen to an address by Rev. Row- 
land Connor, of East Saginaw, Mich., on “The Sympa- 
thies of Religions.” 

In the eveniag a sermon was preached by Rev. G. E. 
Gordon, of Milwaukee. It wds expected that Rev. Dr. 
Hirsch, of Chicago, would speak, but that gentleman was 
unexpectedly called home, and, therefore, was obliged 
to cancel his engagement. Those who heard Dr. Hirsch 
deliver an extemporaneous address at the Unitarian 
church last Friday morning, anticipated his sermon, 
which was to have been given last evening, with much 
pleasure; but they were not at all disappointed in Mr. 
Gordon’s effort, which was scholarly and interesting, 
and referred largely to the fact that God is believed in 
because he is, though to demonstrate that he exists is 
impossible. Humanity, the speaker maintained, be- 
lieved in the existence of God by intuition rather than 
by logical reasoning. The sermon was attentively list- 
ened to by a congregation which comfortably filled the 
floor of the Assembly chamber. 

At its close Rev. Mr. Crooker announced that the time 
had come for closing the Conference, which he was sat- 
isfied had been a source of much pleasure and instruc- 
tion to all who had attended, and after thanking minis- 


os and congregation, he formally declared it at an 
end. 


A Novex Dintnc-room.—A German manufacturer gave 
a dinner recently to celebrate the completion of the 
largest steam boiler in the world, in the boiler itself. 
Inside was arranged a table for thirty guests; while 
racks for the food, etc., were ranged alone the sides.— 
Christian Register. 


Children are travelers newly arrived in a strange 
country; we should therefore make conscience not to 
mnislead them.— Boston Commonweulth. 


. 


The Study Table. 


All Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Bovuks, can be obtained of the Colegrove Bavk Uo, 4) Madison street, 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The Continent for August 2 is filled with interesting 
things, comprising the “tna of the Antilles,” “ Eugene 
Delacroix,” “ The House that Jack Built,” poem “Why 
the Cows Came Late,” “ Hot Plowshares,” the new story 
by Albion W. Tourgee, and a great many other articles 
equally interesting. Prof. Sheldon Amos has in the 
press a volume entitled “The Science of Politics,” which 
will be published in the “International Scientific Se- 
ries” as a companion volume to his well-known “ Sci- 
ence of Law.”’——The book “ Fool’s Errand” is said to 
have netted $30,000 for Judge Tourgee.——A volume of 
German poema is shortly to appear, written by Lieut. 
Col. Rous, who wrote the “ Autobiography of the Story- 
teller of Constantinople.’—-The next volumesin Harper’s 
English Men-of-Letters Series will be “Sterne,” by H. D. 
Traill ;“ Swift,” by Leslie Stephen, and “ Macaulay,” by 
J. Cotter Morrison.—The new Round-Robin novel is 
entitled “ Leone,” and is a story of modern Italy written 
by an Italian.—— Paris is interested just now in a book 
from the pen of Mme. kdmond Adam, “ La Chanson des 
Nouveaux Epoux,” which contains a portrait of the 
author and ten drawings by Dore, Detaille, Lefebvre, 
Munkacay and other artists. Only 400 copies are print- 
ed, at 200 francs apiece.—The August Allantic Monthly 
has two features which will specially commend it togener- 
al attention, namely,a fine new steel portrait of Mr. Em- 
erson, Which is remarkably satisfactory, and which is ac- 
companied by an admirable article by W. T. Harris, of 
Concord, Mass.; and a supplement containing a full ac- 
count of the birthday garden party to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, with the addresses, poems and letters. In addi- 
tion to this the number contains an entertaining travel 
sketch, “ Across Africa,” by Charles Dudley Warner; 
anotherinstallment of the wonderfully accurate “ Studies 
in the South;” an entertaining short story, “Some Ac- 
count of Thomas Tucker,” by Rose Terry Cooke; addi- 
tional chapters of the varied and engaging serial stories, 
“Two on a Tower,” by Thomas Hardy, “ Dr. Zay,” by 
Miss Phelps, and “The House of a Merchant Prince,” by 
William Henry Bishop, Dr. 1olmes contributes a char- 
acteristic, delightful poem entitled ‘ At the Summit,” 
apropos of Mrs. Stowe’s birthday. There are other es- 
says and poems, reviews of the most important recent 
books, and a fine variety in the Contributors’ Club. Al- 
together, the number is one'‘that every lover of the .1f- 
lautic will especially value-—The Century for August 
contains a portrait of Richard Wagner, engraved by T. 
Cole after the etching by Hubert Herkomer.— _Har- 
per's Magazine for August is a brilliant number, It opens 
with a fine frontispiece, a full-page illustration by Ab- 
bey, engraved by Closson. We note especially two 
bright summer articles, both splendidly illustrated, 
“Some Weatern Resorts,” by John A. Butler, and “The 
Cruise of the‘ Nameless,’” by Barnet Phillips. Messrs. 
Appleton & Co. will publish, early in July, “The Mod- 
ern Applications of Electricity,” by E. Hospitalier, trans- 
lated and enlarged by Julius Maier, science master of 
Cheltenham College. ‘The work will be fully illus- 
trated. 


THE BripaL MARCH AND OTHER SToRIES. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
12mo., cloth. pp, 201. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.00. 

The Bridal March was an heir-loom, handed down in 
the family of (the hausman) Ole Haugen, its composer. 
It held a mysterious redounding power over cach couple 
at whose wedding it was played, and on the fortunes of 
these the story turns. The four illustrations by the Nor- 
wegian artist, Tiedmand, certainly add interest to the 
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book, but can scarcely increase the vividness of the por- 


the raw capital into a social product, which again be- 


traitures of the eivht short stories that compose the sec- | comes capital, and passes on into further social evolu- 


_ ond half of the volume—two especially fine, and that tion.” 


well define the scope of the author. 

This latest translation is stamped with the same sim- 
plicity and truth as the earlier three. The pictures are 
all animate, and breathe of such “ fidelity that I thought 
it was something that belonged with the mountains and 
the sea and the grandeur of the entire surrounding na- 
ture.” 


“THe SoctaL Law or Lasor.” Wm. B. Weeden. 
Boston. pp. 30s, 

In Mr. Weeden we have the man of business and the 
man of books combined; yet business has not dulled 
the historic sense, nor lessened respect for ideas; 
while he has brought to the reading of many books a 
mind of rare vigor and independence. 

He writes upon a vexed question in a candid, temper- 
ate, yet earnest spirit, displaying a wide range of knowl- 
edge and marked originality of thought. 

His style is direct, plain, forcible; he often surprises 
us with felicitous illustrations, and rises at times into 
sentences of uncommon beauty and suggestiveness. 

What strikes the reader at once is the fact that he is 
dominated by the Social Idea. He views the questions 
of capital and labor under their social aspects. He re- 
veals his standpoint in this criticism: ‘“ Economists 
have defined and carried capital too far away from this 
social movement.” 

He looks upon capital and labor as elements of society, 
subject to a great Social Force. “The Social Law is the 
constant link between capital and labor.” His point of 
departure from other authors is thus stated: “ Neither 
capital nor labor employs the other. Society employs 
them both.” 

The force of forces at work behind both he calls the 
“social need:” “That social power which issues 
through the process of capitalizing, uses the accumulated 
forces of capital with the active effort of labor, and 
welds them both into new products.” 

Thus arises the “social movement.” And this pro- 
cess, “the converting of capital and labor into more 
capital,” he calls “ capitalizing.” And the force operat- 
ing in this process is social life: ‘The social law of la- 
bor is not a mere economic force; it is psychologic, be- 
canee it is historic.” 

In Chap. I. he traces the evolution of Person and 
Property, tinding the basis of both in “ social obligation.” 
Property, beginning as a joint affair, becomes, in time, 
lodged in the hands of one individual, both as a right 
and a trust, and the individual thus endowed with this 
“double attribute of power” becomes a Person; he car- 
ries his own with him, yet he regards his own as en- 
cumbered with social duties. This arrangement grew 
up and persists because it best serves social ends, 

In Chap II. he presents the “Corporation” as “a de- 
velopment of the conception and powers of Person,” an 
enlargement of the idea of personality. “The corpora- 
tion is to the body social as the stomach is to our natu- 
ral body. 


Roberts Bros., 


“ 


Even “great monopolies,” corporations some- 
what misdirected and unsocialized, “cannot forward 
themselves without advancing the larger interests of so- 
ciety. 

Well does Mr. Weeden remark : “In the steady growth 
and diffusion of peaceful arts and peaceful aspirations 


among men the corporation has been a mighty instru- 
ment. 


In Chap. ITI. is traced the nature and history of the 
Guild, which, allied to the corporation, displays its char- 
acteristic in “fellowship for protection.” “It was an ex- 
cellent socio-political organization, adapted to a rude 
system of social life.” It was especially serviceable in 
unsettled states of society, when men needed protection, 
but such class protection is now a hindrance. “This 
institution failed just as clan life and the joint family 
failed; they were not large enough to admit society on 
the one side, and they were too large for the individual 
on the other side.” 

This brings Mr. Weeden, in Chap. IV., to “ Labor As- 
sociations,” which he regards as reversions to the Guild, 
or lower type, now outgrown. They have failed because 
“their motives sprang from the interest of one class, 
and did not inhere in all classes.” 

They are socially what Mormons are domestically, re- 
versions. ‘“ Their method of getting more is not to cre- 
ate more, but to grind more out of some other class.” 

As labor is viewed as necessarily social, such associa- 
tions as Trades-Unions, which are unsocial, tend toward 
the barbaric. ; 

In Chap. V. come criticisms on current definitions of 
capital, showing how authors have missed its social 
functions. 

In Chap. VL, “Society: Old and New,” Mr. Weeden 
gathers up the results of his study to show that society 
can be carried forward to higher excellencies and new 
felicities, not by resorting to archaic and outgrown 
types, but by continuing the social evolution in tbe 
light of historic facts, and in furtherance of that Social 
Impulse which has all along been struggling for freer 
expression and diviner results; and he closes his book 
with the noble sentence: “The power of labor in asso- 
ciation, the power of capital in its own essence, are sub- 
ject to the power of society. Society is social order—the 
order of all the elements, all the principles and estab- 
lished results of all past life. In the bosom of this di- 
vine order rest the four institutions—the Family, the 
Individual, the Church, the State.” 


Browning has given the best picture of St. Peters on a 
festival day, sketching it with a few verses in his larye 
style. And doubtless it is the scene of the grandest 
spectacles which the world can see in these latter days. 
Those Easter pomps, where the antique world marches 
visibly before you in gilded mail and crimson doublet, 
refresh the eyes, and are good co long as they continue 
to be merely spectacle. But if one think for a moment 
of the servant of the servants of the Lord in cloth of 
gold, borne on men’s shoulders, or the children receiv- 


; : ‘ing the blessing of their holy father, with a regiment of 
It does not simply hire laborers and sell] French soldiers to protect the father from the children, 


their finished products ; it transmutes the raw labor and lit becomes a little sad.— Lowel, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A TRINITARIAN. 


“ A thousand times I have wished and then resolved 
never again to let myself be plagued with the wish that 
the word ‘person’ could be banished from our Symbols 
and Formularies. * * We should set down any one 
as either a madman or a very vulgar jester, who should 
address either Father, 8on or Spirit by the name of per- 
son, or should so refer to Him.” 


“JT ask, with all humbleness, where the idea of Three- 
ness is expressed in the New Testament with a doctrin- 
al sense and force? Where isthe Triune God held u 
to be worshiped, loved and obeyed? Where is He 

reached and proclaimed in that threefold character? 

e read, ‘God is one,’ as, too,‘I and the Father are 
one;’ but nowhere do we read that Three are one, un- 
less it be in a text long since known to be interpolated. 
Nowhere in scripture is there the idea of numerical vir- 
tue or mystic number.” 


“Is not that which I confess to have been a lifelong 
trouble to me, a comparative novelty? * * Inneither 
of these creeds [Apostles’ and Nicene] and certainly not 
in Scripture do we find the expression, ‘God theSon,’ or 
‘God the Holy Ghost.’ Whenever I pronounce the 
name of God simply and first, 1 mean God the Father, 
and I cannot help aes | that if I am meaning any- 
thing. When, therefore, I immediately add ‘the Son,’ 
or ‘the Holy Ghost,’ I am conscious of a departure from 
the sense I opened my mouth with. The first invoca- 
tion, namely, that to ‘God the Father,’ is to me intelli- 
gible and clear, for the words bear finite sense with in- 
finite enlargement. But as the words stand, and in the 
order in which they stand, the other invocations are not 
to meintelligible. When I pronounce them I feel in a 
momentary maze, as if a dizziness had come on me, or 
as if I had slipped and were twisted round. I have had 
to execute a performance, and I have always done it 
ill."— Reminiscences of Oriel College, etc., by Rev. T. Mosley, 
M. A. ; vol. IL, pp. 344-46. 


CONFESSION OF AN EPISCOPAL CLERGYMAN. 


“TI cannot remember the time when I liked the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles, or thovebe them anything else than ar- 
ticles of peace, and worth about as much as articles of 

generally are. I do not think that anybody does 
ike the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

“IT could never understand why the Almighty is said 
to be ‘ without passions.’ In the Bible he is described 
as loving and hating; as being jealous and indignant, 
and admiring his own works. Church of England writers 
tell us that these words mean nothing.” 

“The Seventeenth Article I always regarded as a 
piece of rigmarole, and nothing more.” 

“Speaking generally of the Articles of the Catechism, 
and of large portions of the Prayer Book, I used to sus- 
pect them the work of men without: knowledge of hu- 
man nature, without bowels of compassion, working for 
promotion and getting it.” 

“The Church Catechism has been the sorest trial of 
ane long life. From youth to age it is the wheel on 
which I have been racked and tortured. To me it is 
a millstone tied to the neck of the Church of England. 
* * It cannot be the natural instinct of any true pas- 
tor to make such a string of abstractions the basis of a 
child’s religious education. I could not help liking 
Charles Kingsley, and greatly admiring most of his 
works; but I will Canieee never que felt the same re- 
serie for his moral qualities after I heard him preach at 

hiteball a most fulsome eulogy of the Church Cate- 
chism as the best possible basis of Christian teaching.” 

“T will own that I still think many of the prayers and 
other forms incurably wordy and tedious.: Any man 
who, in pore life, persisted in using two words for 
one, and in repeating himself continually, would be 


avoided asa nuisance and thought an empty-headed, 
cold-hearted man. On what ground can stupidities in- 
tolerable to man be thought the language fittest for the 
presence of God.” . 

For the earlier forms “much simpler, shorter and 
more natural” have been substituted, “ an abundance 
of good aa dar ee admiration of scholars, gentlemen 
and ladies to this day. But the people somehow have 
never taken to it, and it is only asmall proportion of 
religious households that prefers the Prayer Book to all 
other devotional utterances.” | 

“No Anglican layman or divine was ever 80 wildly 


P | enthusiastic for his church as to set itup asa model for 


general imitation. The men who composed the English 
ritual cannot possibly have had the least inkling of the 
future of the British Empire. Even the double-minded 
son of Beor, even the Pagan sibyls, pee and poets, 
had more of the prophet in them. hen ‘its peculiar 
form of the gospel’ is offered to the heathen world, it is 
humiliating to feel that ‘the vast majority of its fellow- 
citizens at home will have nothing to do with it, and 
abominate it from one quarter or another of the theo- 
logical compass.’ ”— Reminiscences of Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement ; Rev. T. Mosley ; Vol. I. 


Friends, we are all of us familiar with such common 
terms of reproach as a dissolute man, an abandoned 
man; but do we duly reflect on the literal signification 
of these words? A dissolute man,—what is he but a dis- 
solved man? An abandoned man,—what is he but a 
given-over man? In other words, a man the unity and 
totality of whose personality no longer exist. The unity 
is dissolved, the totality has been replaced by abandon- 
ment to one single element. Let each terms of reproach 
be carried out to their just logical extreme, and one may 
suddenly find himself a little startled. Yes, very true, 
aman may become so abandoned to whisky that he 
will let reputation, honor, wife, child, go to wreck and 
starvation. But may he not—and, to give the other sex 
fair play, she not—become equally abandoned to busi- 
ness, gossip, ambition, frivolity, to let just as sacred 
things go to wreck? I could wish it were the custom to 
speak of a great many other people we encounter besides 
the drunkards and prostitutes on the street as abandoned 
men and women,—abandoned to bigotry, abandoned to 
avarice, abandoned to spite and slander, abandoned to 
fanaticism,—people of whom Jesus would declare, “ Ver- 
ily, I say unto you, the publicans and harlots shail enter 
into the kingdom of God before you.”— Francis Tiffany. 


I heard a preacher vaunt his success in some city 
where the theatre was opened and the public invited 
to his preaching. His proof of success was the crowded 
house, where “all the seats were filled, and many went 
away unable to obtain a sitting.” I thought with my- 
self, that is just the success which a theatre-manager 
might desire for his enterprise. Had one fruitful idea 
been lodged in the mind of any hearer? Had any soul 
been brought to a saving conviction of those truths 
which are the light of all our seeing and which should 
be the law of all our being? That is what I would 
know, in order to judge of the success of any preacher. 
As to the crowds that thronged the house, I remem- 
bered to have read that Jesus, ““ when he’saw the multi- 
tuder,” took his disciples away into a mountain apart, 
and there uttered those immortal sayings on which, as 
Renan says, the world has been living ever since.—Dr. 
Hedge. 


From the reek of the pond, the lily 
Has risen in raiment white,— 
A spirit of airs and waters— 
A form of incarnate light; 
Yet, except for the rooted stem 
That steadies her diadem, 
Except for the earth she is nourished by, 
Could the soul of the lily have climbed to the oy 2 
‘cum. 
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GWhe Exchange Table. 


WHISPERED. 


REV. J. FREDERIC DUTTON. 


Clearness, cong pos' earnestness, 
These three cha, if there be 
Another and a greater, it is this,— 
To be, and not to.seem to be. 

Yes: live every oy 
Up to the highest limit of thy faculties, 
Then give it all away. 

So shalt thou see 

Thy life, full orbed, rise like a century tree, 


the Atlantic with signal success. During the late Board 
of Trade inquiry into the loss of the steamship Loch Awe, 
in the North Sea, her captain testified that resort to this 
expedient, after the erew took their only sound boat, 
saved them. “On the approach of a wave,” he says, 
“we poured out a quantity of oil, and the boat drifting 
from it, the wave passed us quietly. We poured out 
about half a pint each time, and it smoothed the head 
of the broken sea, and prevented it from breaking over 
the boat.” Other experiments, recently made, show the 
efficacy of oil in smoothing the sea around vessels or 
boats in stormy weather. It is now conceded that, me- 
chanically, the theory is correct.—Our Best Words. 


“ Waar’s in A Name?”—One of the ludicrous phases 


And in its final fruit find perfect blessedness.— Exchange. | of both religious and anti-religious zeal was recently il- 


THREE WISHES. 


ALICE WILLIAMS. 


I wish it might be‘yiven me to say 
Some little word 

Which, when the travelers in duty’s way 
Perchance have heard, 

Shall make the weary path they tread less long, 
Their he .rts more strong. 


1 wish that'I might sing some little strain 
; To gently steal 
Into the souls of those who writhe in pain, 
And make them feel f 
That even these strokes of the avenging rod 
Are sent by God. 


I wish that I ht bear a little :ay 
Of holy light 
Unto the doubting souls that trembling stray 
In outer night, 
Whereby some wayworn soul may haply be 
nearer Thee. 


Dear Lord, Thou knowest, not for idle fame 
I would do this. 
“Not unto us, aa) to Thy holy name 
3.” 


All glo: . 
One “ talent” which Thou gav’st, by one more piece 
. Would I increase. ee R 
But if, O Master, when my prayer is done, 
‘oo much I ask; 


If not for me, but for some other one, 
Should be each task, 
Knowing Thy wil! is best, content am I 
‘o be put by. 


I know Thou hast some work, Lord, for my hand. 
Can I not wait, 
Knowing Thy call shall reach me where I stand, 
r soon or late? 
Whate’er my task. I pray Thee let it be 
Approved by Thee.— Independent. 


Dr. Jonn Brown, who won for himself a warm place 
in thousands of hearts by his inimitable story of “ Rab 
and his Friends,” is dead. He was the great-grandson of 
the noted preacher, John Brown, of Haddington. Dr. 
Brown practiced his profession in Edinburgh, where he 
was known as “the beloved physician.” Many a one of 
“ Rab’s Friends” will mourn him.—Exchange. 


Tre FLower Mission.—A lady of Yonkers sent last 
week to the Flower Mission two thousand clove pinks 
tied in bunches of fifty each, which on account of their 
spicy odor were sent to the blind sufferers in hospitals. 
This kind-hearted lady cultivates this fragrant flower 
especially for the mission, and during the last summer 
contributed more than ten thousand pinks. They grow | 
in a small plot of ground, and are 60 luxuriant that, in- 
stead of picking them one by one, they are cut down by 
the sickle.— Exchange. 


Or, on TrousLeD Waters.—The experiment so often 


advocated of quieting the billowy sea by pouring oil on 
the crested waves, has been tried on the other side of | 


lustrated in France. A Madame Paul Minck, once fa- 
mous as a leading Communist, wished toname her new 
baby by the rather unmelodious and inharmonious 
name of Lucifer Blanqui Vercingetorix, a desirein which 
she was seconded by her husband, the child’s father. 
But the mayor of the district in which the parents re- 
sided, having apparently the fear of Lucifer before his 
eyes, decidedly objected to any such name being borne 
by any baby under his jurisdiction, and, after carefal 
search, dragged forth from its obscurity a forgotten law 
of 1805, which forbids the employment of names not 
found in the Gregorian calendar. Probably the child, 
however rabid an iconoclast he may grow up to be, will 
et have a little kindly feeling for this instance of re- 
igious intolerance which saved him from the infliction 
of such a name.— Exchange. 


A Derinite Purpose.—There are multitudes still en- 
gaged in the old, futile task of trying to bail out the 
ocean with a dipper; but the reasonable man perceives 
that he can learn only a few of the things which he 
would like to know. He makes his selection, and is con- 
tent. If he choose wisely, his first object will be to learn 
how to live rightly, so that the life to come shal! be only 
the continuation and complement of his life. He will 
choose next to learn what he needs to know or has to do 
in his life-work. And whatever you can do best, begin 
to do. Develop the gifts, use the powers that are mani- 
festly yours. Some sayer of wise-sounding words once 
wrote, “ Half the failures in life result from pulling up 
one’s horse just as he is ready to jump.” But, according 
to our observation, more than half the failures result 
from tying the horse up and foddering him until he is 
twenty-five years old, getting him ready to jump. It is 
the men and women who begin early to do what they 
can and use what they know who grow in strength and 
knowledge.— Christian Register. 


Great 1n Deatn.—The lives of the truly great are 
simple and void of ostentation. Love of display no 
more enters into the daily life of a genuinely solid man 
a profoundly intellectual man, than does water into the 
composition of pure wine. Men of genius and men who 
do the thinking for the world dwell for the most 
away and far removed from the showy things of fashion. 
They have no time to enter into the business of trifles 
or to mingle in the pastimes of the butterflies, that love 
novelty as a moth does the glare. Simple in all things, 
their simplicity is perpetuated to the ending of life, and 
even in their entombment no mocking display comes to 
disturb their going out from the dwellings of men. 
What more simple life can be well imagined than that 
of Longfellow—than that of his friend the poet-philos- 
opher Emerson? And yet they were greatmen. The 
world pronounces them such, and over their newly-made 
graves two continents lately stood in mourning. Not 
only in their works is contained the wisdom they wrote, 
but in their lives as well, and not the least important 
lesson to learn is the simplicity attending their peaceful, 
unostentatious funerals in the quiet country churchyards 
of Cambridge and Concord.—Our Continent. 
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From Cxicaao.—Chicago seems to be very fruitful of 
Unitarian doctrine. Dr. Collyer got his Unitarianism 
there and some others. We all know how Dr. Thomas 
and Professor Swing have preached Unitarian doctrines. 
In the Episcopal Church the bonds are so slack that a 
heresy that would convulse almost any other denomin- 
ation causes scarcely aripple. A sermon preached by 
R. A. Holland, D. D., of Trinity Church, Chicago, who is, 
perhaps, the leading pupilt orator of his denomination of 
the West, before the convention of the Diocese of Illinois, 
was decidedly more radical than any utterances for 
which Professor Swing or Dr. Thomas were brought to 
book. “Inspiration,” he says, “is a purely religious, 
poetic insight into divine truth, the sympathetic instinct 
as to God’s will of a social spirit that communes con- 
stantly with him.” The ordinary so-called “Evangelical” 
theory of the atonement, he calls “ pitiful in its unrea- 
son” and “hurtful to the cause of Christ,” and the 
doctrine of eternal punishment he scouts with a real 

ion. The most striking thing is that no stir has 
een made about these utterances.—Christian Life, London. 


Maxine THE Besr or It.—A somewhat interesting 
correspondence, not yet published, exists between cer- 
tain American consuls and Jas. Russell Lowell, American 
minister at St. James. A happy thought struck these 
consuls—that it would bea graceful thing for them to pre- 
sent Mr. Lowell with a handsome bit of plate upon his 
reaching “the grand climacteric,” as they phrased it, of 
his seventieth year. The happy thought brought forth 

ious deed. The plate was forwarded upon the poet’s 
irthday, with a most eulogistic letter. Unfortunately, 
the “grand climacteric” was still seven yess away when 
Lowell received the happy silver thought of his appreci- 
ative countrymen. He was obliged to make the best he 
could of his back wardness,—to explain that it was very 
awkward that he had attained to no more than sixty- 
three years, and to promise to get on toward the “grand 
climacteric” as fast as ever the conditions of time would 
permit. The consuls, too, were a little awkardly fixed; 
and the whole correspondence, still lying in private 
drawers, is both humorous and full of making the best 
of it— From a letter from Rev. Silas Farington, in the Chris- 
tian Register. 

“No usE For WoMEN.”—The Detroit Free Press has a 
novel argument against admitting women to colleges: 
“The shutting out of women from Harvard University, 
Yale College and other prominent Eastern institutions 
for the instruction of youth, is based on sound princi- 
ples. Their officers say, and say truly, that if they 
should admit women the object for which these institu- 
tions were originally established—the education of 
qoute men—would be perverted. The standard would 

ve to be lowered, and the whole curriculum demoral- 
ized and modified. Nothing has yet been shown to 
prove that any kind of preparation can fit girls and 
young women for the course of study pursued at these 
institutions. Except in very rare instances the female 
sex has not.exhibited any qualifications entitling them 
not merely to take high rank in American colleges, but 
even to maintain their places in the studies pursued 
there.” The Press specifies, women could not compete 
in rowing or in base ball. ‘“ Not one woman in a thous- 
and—probably not one in ten thousand—could graduate 
at the head of the class, nor, as we have suggested, sus- 
tain herself with any credit in the examination for the 
test of thirty-eight strokes to the minute. So long as 
they confine themselves merely to Greek, Latin, mathe- 
Inatics, English literature, physics, etc., they are just 
about fit for women. But the colleges which are abreast 
of the age; which of late have won more fame and at- 
tracted wide attention in boat-racing, foot-ball and base 
ball, have no use for women.”— ew Religion. 


Tae Conquerine Herornes.—An incident told me by 
Deacon Estey, proprietor of the Estey Organ Works, at 
Brattleboro, Vt., will bear repeating. I confess the 


knowledge of it makes the tones of my beautiful “ a 
No. 610,” more tuneful to my (“prejudiced ?”) ear. The 
Deacon is a great believer in woman’s work, because he 
thinks that the gentler half of creation ought to have 
the fairest kind of a chance securely to grasp and firmly 
to hold some honorable bread-winning weapon. He 
employs many women in his great manufactory, but in 
order to do this he “ conquered a peace” in the follow- 
ing unique fashion. Certain of his workmen loudly 
complained that women had neither strength nor skill 
for the duties assigned them. They pointed to the or- 
gans into which women’s work had gone, and declared 
that they were failures; that any skilled ear could de- 
tect inferior workmanship, etc., etc. This grumbling 
continued for months, and finally the malcontents came 
to the Deacon’s counting room, and declared that they 
would not be employed any longer in a factory where 
such frauds upon the public were permitted. At this 
the good Baptist brother became righteously indignant, 
and hurled at them ‘a bewildering rejoinder, in words 
like these: “ You will be paid off, and may leave as soon 
as you like. While you were out,I carefully selected 
the pieces of machinery made by the.women and placed 
fhem on your work benches, putting your work upon 
those of the women. The organs you have praised have 
the women’s work in them, while those aon have de- 
clared unfit to sell contain your own.” The men quit 
their words, but not their master.—Frances E. Willard 
in Woman’s Journal. 


Amonc the survivals of past superstitions still prevail- 
ing in civilized communities, there are none more re- 
pugnant to the feelings of many thoughtful people than 
the ceremonies which fashion and custom dictate shall 
attend the burial of ourdead. * * * It should be- 
come the aim of all rational thinkers who, in common 
with their Christian friends, still submit to these forms 
rather than “ make talk ” or shock the prejudices of the 
community in which they live, to dare to follow the dic- 
tates of reason in this matter and arrange for something 
better. Such prejudices need shocking, in order to in- 
duce sensible thought and action. It is time to break 
away from these customs by substituting more rational 
ones. Not as some rabid iconoclasts have already occa- 
sionally attempted, by replacing one set of absurd cere- 
monials by another set equally absurd, but by obeying 
the plain dictates of common sense in doing away with 
all ceremonies not required by sanitary precautions, and 
by daring to lead the way in making it possible for the 
friends of the dead everywhere to consult their own feel- 
ings and wishes in the matter of burial, and thus make 
it possible in the future for private grief to be kept free 
from public intrusion, and mourners safe from merciless 
comment and criticism in consulting their own feelings. 
Should there be those who wish to keep up the present 
customs, let it be as much a matter of course for them to 
do so as for those whose most delicate sensibilities are 
outraged by them to adopt other and more congenial 
forms of burial. If, indeed, cremation even is preferred 
to interment by some, make it possible that such prefer- 
ence may be acted upon without unkind criticism or 
comment.—Mrs. S. A. Underwood, in the Index. 


“THe LAND oF THE Freg, THE Home oF THE BRAVE.” — 
Now that further arrivals of Chinamen are prohibited, 
may we not hope to stop the brutality to those lawfully 
here, for humane men in every land already cry, “ For 
shame!” Those who would abuse a dog as Chinamen 
are abused in California, Nevada and Colorado, should 
fill the corners of felons’ cells. . 

“ Will you walk into m: untry] said th der to the fly; 
Tis the (fairest, freest teem iuar fen aid spy.” . 
We hung out our sign “ Emigrants wanted ’—no nation 
barred, no questions asked. On our invitation the Chi- 
naman came, a pilgrim and a stranger, and we were in 
honor bound to give him “fair play,” but we never did 
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it, and all the world knows it,and Russians may well. 


sneer at our remonstrances against their abuse of the 
Jew. TheChinaman is hooted by the rabble; crowded 


from the sidewalk and knocked down by drunken Joaf-' 


era; beaten and driven from his mine and his works 
taken possession of, and denied justice in the courts, till 
he exclaims, “I am in a land without law, among a peo- 
ple without principle.” It is idle to say that it is only 
the rujfian class that abuses him, as long as no class pro- 
tects him nor punishes the ruffian. If Americans in 
France were treated as we permit the Chinaman to be 
treated, what a furore there would be! Yet France nev- 
er encouraged immigration as we did. The Californian 
may have some good qualities which the Chinaman does 
not possess ; but if he averaged as sober, industrious and 


his taxes, close two-thirds of his saloons and prisons, 
and discharge two-thirds of his police. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, overestimate themselves and disparage their 
neighbors, and we are not s0 much better than the Chi- 
naman as we claim to be.—The Independent. 


Tue Be.ts or Grinnevit.—At Grinnell, Saturday 
night, after the tornado had presien over and left the 
prostrate and bleeding town lying helpless behind it, 
and the people did not know in the darkness and wreck 
what power it was that had stricken them so mightily, 
and did not know who were dead or dying, nor what to 
do, nor where to turn, nor what to think, some of the 
more pall poe are people who were in the path of the 
storm, feeling that in some way the people who had not 
been swept down by the wrath of the mysterious power 
should be called to the help of those who were, repaired 
to the churches and rang all the bells as a cry for help. 
In answer to this strange cry thus rung out in the night 
and the storm, the people of the unharmed portions of 
the city repaired to the scene of the wreck, to find such 
horrors as the world has since had as fully described to 
it as such unspeakable things may be described at all. 

They found the better and fairer part of their city in 
ruins, scores of their neighbors lying dead in the wreck, 
and hundreds more groping about maimed and wound- 
ed, stunned and helpless under the shock of the calam- 
ity, and unable to tell the story of the disaster. Over 
all was the blackest night, and under foot nothing but 
wreck, with every heart standing still in its breast at the 
thought of so many dead near to it and yet unseen, and 
of so many dying people near to them and yet unseen 
and needing help. hose who saw the carnage and 
wreck in the sunlight of the next day, and felt that it 
was too horrible to be looked upon or thought about, lit- 
tle know or little can appreciate the horror of those who 
stood helpless in it in the black night, knowing that 
they were in the presence of the greatest tragedv ever 
known in Iowa, and Pb not able to find the dead, and 
fearing that many of the wounded were dying for want 
of se With the numbing sense of horror that must 
have been upon thoge that came to the rescue, there 
must have been a far deeper and more utter agony to the 
po who survived in mutilated form, or wholly es- 
caped the storm, many of whom, who had been carried 
through the air and dashed down into the mud, must 
have been on the verge ofinsanity. As they lay in this 
pitiful state, beaten by the storm, realizing that many of 
their friends and perhaps some of their own families lay 
dead around them, and not knowing what mighty power 
could so remorselessly have struck them, the bells rang 
out their cry for help, and through the night and the 
storm came the wondering, terrified neighbors to the 
rescue.— Iowa State Register. 


Tae Weicw Unitarian AssociraTion.—The Unitarians 
of South Wales held their anniversary meetings at Pant- 
defaid, Cardiganshire, on the 2lst and 22nd of last 
month—June. The ministers mustered in larger num- 
ber than usual on such occasions, all being present with 
the exception of two. What considerably enhanced the 


interest of the meetings, there was present the Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, the Secretary of the 
American Western Unitarian Conference, who was on @ 
vacation visit to his birth-place and relations in his native 
land,and who bore with him hearty greetings of sympa- 
thy and fellowship from Unitarians in the farWest to those 
of the same household of faith in South Wales. Our 
friend and brother, Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, is great- 
grandson of the late Rev. David Lloyd, of Brynllefrith, 
the eminent scholar, poet and Christian minister, who 


‘became co-pastor with the Rev. Jenkin Jones at Llwyn- 


rhydowen. Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, although 


onl 
_hine months old when his father and mother emigrated, 


is able to preach in his native language, and is full of 


_that Welch fire which makes the Christian ministry so 
law-abiding as the Chinaman, he would save one-half! 


popular and successful among the mountains of Wales. 
He was asked to preach in English in the meeting on 
Thursday morning that he might be seen and heard at 
his best, which he willingly did, prefacing his sermon 
with a short Welch address which thrilled the hearts of 
his numerous relatives and others present. At the 
close of the morning conference a hearty welcome was 
given him, along with the unanimous desire of the con- 
gregation that he would bear back with him on his 
return to the Unitarians of the country of his adoption 
the kind wishes and Christian sympathy of their fellow 
believers in South Wales. The appointed preacher on 
the occasion was the Rev. R. J. Jones, M. A., of Aberdare, 
who delivered an elaborate discourse in Welsh upon the 
words, “ Watchman what of the night?” 

The following ministers‘also preached, viz., Revs. 
Wm. Parry, Wm. Rees, John Evans and E. W. Lloyd. 
baat te uh all good, and were listened to atten- 
tive large and appreciative congregations. r 
was tad on “The Gundey School and the Most Likely 
Means to Increase its Usefulness,’ by the Rev. J. 
Hathern Davies. The Revs. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rees 
C. Jones, and William Rees took part in the discussion 
which followed. The chairman throughout all the pro- 
ceedings was the Rev. T. Thomas, minister of the place. 
The other ministers, not named above, but present, who 
reside in the immediate neighborhood of Pantdefaid 
were the Revs. John Davies, William James, B. A., and 
Jenkin Williams, faithful apostles of Christ in their 
respective spheres. 

The above meetings were among the most numerously 
and respectably attended your correspondent ever 
remembers. We have also just now in this neighbor- 
hood along with the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, another 
American brother of the name of Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, who briefly addressed in English two of our 
congregations in this district last Sunday, June 25th. 
This gentleman as well appears to be working heart and 
soul in the good cause God bless him.—London Paper. 

A GRAVE MisTaKE—IF Deap, Not Burtep.—Miss Phelpe, 
the author of “Gates Ajar,” and other thoughtful books, 
has a remarkable article in the May number of the 
North American Review. In this article Miss Phelps, who 
is closely related, in more ways than one, with one of 
the oldest orthodox theological schools in this country, 
sweeps away the old creeds with startling emphasia. 
She asserts that “we” or “a growing proportion of intel- 
ligent Christians, do not believe that the Bible teaches 
the doctrine of eternal hell at all,” that “the majority of 
the human race are damned,” that “ souls are predestined 
to hell,” that “ babies go to hell,” that “God gets angry,” 
and that “Christ died to satisfy his vengeance,” that 
“God made the world in six days of twenty-four hours 
each,” and that “the Bible is literally and verbally in- 
spired.” “We do not believe, and our scholars do not 
teach us that our Bible requires us to believe these 
things,” says Mise Phelps. In making this clean sweep 
of the main points of orthodoxy, this daughter of an 
orthodox scholar and teacher seems to be aiming to en- 
lighten certain skeptics like Col. Ingersoll, who make 
the mistake of identifying Christianity with the creeds 
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of orale? and so reject and condemnall that goes by 
the name Christian. “There is something pathetic,” 
says Miss Philps, “in the persistence with which unbe- 
lievers of a certain type fire ney at buried creeds. It is 
like a cannonade in a cemetery. ois hit?” Now, in this 
attempt to correct the mistakes of said unbelievers, to 
our thinking, this daughter of Andover makes almost as 
t a mistake. Firing at the creeds (which Mies Phelps 
insists that “intelligent Christians” reject) is by no 
means “a cannonade in a cemetery” so long as millions 
of Christians, intelligent and otherwise, persist in saying 
that they believe in these very creeds. In fact, these 
creeds are so far from being dead that they are still 
made, with the majority of orthodox churches, the 
standards of faith by which Unitarians and Universalists 
are condemned as heretics and excluded from Christian 
fellowship. By these very creeds such noble men as 
Prof. Swing and Dr. Thomas have been measured and 
condemned as unfit to preach in Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches. Even while Miss Phelps was mak- 
ing the above sweeping assertions in regard to creeds 
which she calls dead and buried, she must have had in 
mind the iron-clad creed of Andover Theological School. 
This creed clearly, and in detail, contains the strictest 
Calvinism of a hundred years ago. It asserts in the 
baldest and most revolting form the very doctrines 
which Miss Phelps says are “in a cemetery.” Moreover, 
no one is allowed to teach and prepare young men for 
the Christian ministry in this school who does not 
“solemnly promise to open and explain the Scriptures” 
“and inculcate the Christian faith as expressed in this 
creed,” “and in opposition to Unitarians and Universal- 
ista, and to all heresies and errors”—which, of course, 
would include the heresies and errors of Miss Phelps. 
And just now, before her article is dry from the press, 
Dr. Newman Smyth has been rejected by the Board of 
Visitors as unfit for a teacher in this institution, because 
of his known liberal views in religion. If this is a grave- 
yard performance—and we are ready to think it may be 
—it is nevertheless contrary to the custom of acting in 
regard to dead or buried bodies. Yea, verily, these 
bodies of divinity which Miss Phelps so promptly reck- 
ons as buried in the cemetery of the past, are still very 
lively corpses above ground, and influential enough in 
churches and Divinity Schools to turn out ministers and 
keep out professors who do not agree with them. “ WHo 
1s HIT?” asks Miss Phelps, with some air of triumph. We 
can but answer that every orthodox church member is 
hit who subscribes to these creeds and uses them as 
standards by which to judge their fellow men. “Who is 
hit ?” Why, every denomination is hit that is established 
upon these doctrines. The most that can be said of 
these doctrines which Miss Phelps renounces is, that, if 
dead, they are not buried. Ina state of decomposition, 
as perhaps they are, and offensive to many intelligent 
persons, yet people still tie to them and bind others to 
them—yea, bring them into judgment-halls as witnesses 
to condemn live men and women like the Thomases, the 
Swings, the Smyths, the Adamses, and others. On this 
question Miss Phelps has made the grave mistake of 
administering an anodyne to churches and people who 
are sick and burdened with creeds that if dead are not 
buried. The tender-hearted woman would have per- 
formed a kinder and wiser office to have given an emetic 
that would agitate the patient and induce churches and 
people to cast out and bury dogmas that not only oflend 
unbelievers” and furnish them with arguments against 
Christianity, but stink in the nostrils of many intelligent 
Christians. 


; NOTICE, 

We call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of Rexford & Prentice, lawyers and collectors, at 
room 11,89 Madison street, in this city. Enterprising 
attorneys and successful collectors. Collections made 


on reasonable commission. Unity’s readers will do well 
te call upon them in reference to any legal business they 
may have. 


Wnnouncements, 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Mrs, G. G. weet .50; W. H. Flemming, $3.50; Geo. 
White, $1.50; J. Coggeshall; $1.50; 8. I. Gordon, $1.50; 
General Bintliff, $1.50; Mrs. Ella Wilder, $1.50; Samuel 
R. Mumford, $3.00; F. Longley; $1.50; Frank Avery, 
$1.50; Edwin Bebb, $1.50; W. H. Shultze, $1.50; Jno. L. 
Whiting, $.150 ; Mrs. Webber, $1.50 ; Miss Anna B. Rog- 
ers, $1.50; E. P. Wright, $1.50; G. W. Cutter, $1.50; W. 
H. Phillip, $1.50; Louis Ballawf, $1.00; G. L. Storer, 
$1.50; Rev. H. N. Brown, $3.00; Charles C. Smith, $1.50 ; 
W.H. Metcalf, $1.50; Dr. H. A. Barber, $1.50; Anna J. 
Norris, $1.00; Miss M. E.West, $1.50; W. P. Allen, $1.50; 
J. A. Treat, $1.50; C. P. Damon, $1.50; W. D. Parker, 
.75; Geo. W. Baslington, $1.50; Rev. Geo. C. Bachelor, 
$3.00; John J. Allen, $1.50; E. B, Winship. $3.00; Mrs. 
Charles Beebe, $1.50; E. A. Osborne, $2.00; A.W. Rich, 
.75; Charles Morris, $1.50; Mra. F. W. Hackett, $1.50; 
Hanna E. Stevenson, $5.00. 


LITTLE UNITY RECEIPTS. 


E. West, .50; C. P. Damon, .50; Edwin Bebb 
Riley, .25. 


Mrs. M. 
35; L. R. 


NOTICE. 


Copies of “ First Lessons on THE BIBLE,” by Edward 
H. Hall, are for sale by the Unitarian 8. 8. Society, 
room 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. Price, per copy, 
fifty cents. 


THE beport of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, which gives a condensed account of the work: of 
the Union in its various departments—Benevolent, 
Educational, Religious, Social, Physical and others—for 
the past year, from April, 1881, to April, 1882, is now 
ready for distribution to members and friends of the 
Union. Copies may be had at the rooms, or will be 
forwarded by mail or otherwise to parties who may ad- 
dress W. H. Batpwin, President. 
18 Boylston street, Boston. 


DH PAUW 
College for Young Women, 


THE HOME COLLEGE. 
Fall term begins Sept. 6, 1882. Classical, Scientific, Philosophical and 
d Art S 


School of Elocutlon. 
logue. F. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE.- 


REXTORD & PRENTICE, 


LAWYERS, 
89 MADISON STRHET, ROOM 11. 
CHICAQO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. 
National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


DR. J. W. WASSALL, 
Dentist, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Reference, 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator, 
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ACKINNON PEN, or FLUID-PENCIL 


™ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successfal Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN A 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most Pr ular ] 
Pen. made. Send for circular. MACKHKINNON PEN CO., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, .. - a 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN) 


Price, delivered on board cars al 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a , 
complete musical outfit) ONLY UJ . 

Sven te rl an Organ ean bs Working nights by eons seg gh | 


fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances may made by Bank 
Poat Office Money Order, Kegistered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
if the Becthoven Organ, aftcr one year’s use, does not Fi3 you entire 

kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refund ‘you the 

terest. Nothing can be faircr. My object in placing this organ at is 
it introduced into every home in this country ery one sold is sure to sell 
Often 60 sales can be traced from the first one introduced, All that 

the purchasers after giving the instrument a fair trial, kindly bring 

and hear its musical effects, having no agents, no warerooms in large 
direct only), I rely solely on the inerits of the Beethoven. to speak for 
kird words from satisfied purchasers, which I am proud to say are many, 


HE BEETHOVEN CASE, 
fReight, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the cut” 
he most magnificent ever made, The view is of a walnut case, polish 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an ebor 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which producea fine effect, 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price. When orderin 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when © 
used by other builders—was put In them. Read the followi 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Be 
for anything like the money asked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Heed: 
It contains 6 Octaves, 10 fuil sets of GoLpEN Tow REEDS, as 
Manual Sub-Raas, 16 feet tone; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tones (f) 
8 feet ton 4) Cello, & feet tones (6) French rn, 8 
aphone, & feet tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 8 feet tomes (8) 
tone; (9) Viollnn, 4 fect tones (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone 3 also 
monique, Harp A®oline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubil 
grand accessory effects. 


27 STOPS! (°° 2s AEE 


There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are used 

wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies, If w as irected & 

every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don't be decei' r 

sentations of Monopolists or their agents, There are 14 perfect com! a i 
~ 
q 


7 pews 


her 


2:0)0/0)0)8 2.8 


this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents com! and 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, wii my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reed board) which is fully covered by patents, and eal 
beused by no other manufacturer, 


(Y ” 
(mt | SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 
{' : b f (1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, @) Sax 
hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolee, (0) Grand Ex jone, 
‘rench Horn, (2) Harp AZoline, (3) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (5) Jciana, 
Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (0 Pi 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)Grand Organ Knee Stop, go ight Re 
Btop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, a Lett plex Damper, 
H E Fi R E On September 19th, 1881, my. Factory was entirely da 
stroyed by fire, nothing but ashes remaining w 
was one of the largest factories of the kind in the world. 
B | L T Three days afterwards, with my own hands I }ifted out 
R = the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid of vast 
capital, perfect knowledge of what was wanted, and kind wordsof cheerfrom 
thousands, l wasenabled in 120 days to put on steam and start more machinery, i 
a larger and better equipped Factory than ever on the same und. The present 
establishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a Janger nam 
ber of better instruments daily than ever before. This achievement is unsor- 
passed in the history of enterprise. 
Iam now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price at the rate of over 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 820 


EDISONWN’S HLECTRIC LIGHTS, > 


/ the only Organ and Piano Factory in the world thas uses ae ai all orders 
prompt or this style as I have now witha orse power ving over 

Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. 00 woodworking machines in thelr construction, RG. Captian pe 

f latest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishmen , Vast Ca anew 

R E M E M B E R } eld sero he eSichoe of the wants todo work well and economical, and the addition of private switches and railroad 

tracks to the various doors of the factories, lam now pari his to build better instruments for leas money than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages of 

these facilities. (To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manufactory is opem 

to visitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses if you parchase. Come anyway. You are welcome, A free coach with polite a 

alltrains. If you can not call, write for catalogue, or, better still, order a B SETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and 

you will be delighted with the Jostrument- 1 a do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to advertisement, you will be 


hem a real service. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


dress or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington. New Jersey. 


TME TEACHERS’ CONSCIENCE, 


AN ESSAY BY 


PRES. C. G. ok ie, GS Dw 


EXarvardad College. 


For Sale by the COLEGROVE BOOK OO. Price, 5 cents, including postage 
25 cents per dozen copies, 
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The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


> pine 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Livermore Pens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 


mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Th 


Pens sent by return mail. 


Every Pen warranted. 


e Livermore Pocket Pencil—beautiful, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN co., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. . 


The Meadville Theological School 


OWING TO THE 


GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 
—or— 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. Th i 
oan oe thé lcatinton is te crepes yours as ares BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
and all necessary expenses | 
particulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, p 


room-rent or use of library 
are very moderate. For fall 


N 


~» GREAT" **} 


AURLINGTON| 
ROUTE- 


N& >> cae | 
&, ye | 


> 
i ‘ 
| 

| | 


| PRINCIPAL = LINE 
, LoS 


, New Mexico, Arizona, Mons 
- tana and Texas. 


Route has no superior for Albert 
Lea, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
3 Natfonally reputed as 
— being the Great 
ThroughCar 

Line 


This 


“Telos bet eau 

P equipped 
Rallroad in the World for 

all classes of travel. 


Try tt, 
and you will | 
find traveling a 

luxury, instead 
of a dis- 
comfort, 


about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, 


etc.. cheerfull 
T. J. POTTER, 


given by 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., 

Chicago, 111, 


5d Vice Pres't & Gent Manager, 
Chicago, Il. 


| COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 


| read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 


‘ lease send their orders, 
resident, " hie 


Meadville, Penn. 


TO GO WITH 


MBS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS, 
has been received by the CoLEGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies 


at once, to 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, LI. 


AIL WAY 


4 arf TWN bee 
ne, ‘apids CHICAS 
‘*9-\ [CHICAGO E NORTH-WESTERN RAILW 


The Chicago & North-Western R’y 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST | 
EQUIPPED | and hence the 
LEADING RAILWAY 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 

It is the short and best route between Chicago and all | 

points in 
Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, | 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 
Colorado, 1 , Montana, Nevada, and for 


DENVER, LEADVILLE. 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 


DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 

Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and aul 
Poinls in the Territories and the West. Also 
for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy 
gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Seay & Grand Trunk R’ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Close connection made at Junction Points. 

It is the ONLY LINE running 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 


If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
will this route, 497 AND WILL 


our tickets 
TAKE. NONE OTHER. 
All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 


| CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful e 


| other line, and rates of fare 


TST SST 


me 


WHO 10 ONACOU ATED WIEN Tn Gate tans Fad Waa COUNTRY: WIL 
aS ee 


“Creal Rock Island Route!’ 
Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 


West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 


| EASTERN, NORTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and Soutn- 


EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and’ OmaHa, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 
named, NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or un- 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 
clean and’ ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
Trains. 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING Cars, and our own world-famous 
DINING CARs, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 

Herat 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 

and Missouri River points; and close connections at all 


points of intersection with other 8. 
We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every place 
of importance in ansas, Nebraska, Black ills, 


Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, O n, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 


Mexico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as an 

always as Jow as competl- 
rnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada, 

E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Gen. Tkt. and Passr Agt. 
Chicago. 


Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. 


tora, who 


W. B.S 


J.D. LAYNG, : 
Gen. Sup’t Chicago. Gen. Pass. Ageat, Cbicag®- 


TO THE FRIENDS OF “UNITY.” 


The business managers of Unity find it necessary to 
remind its friends that while it is the most potent preacher of 
Liberal Christianity in the West, yet it does not pay expen- 
ses, and something must be done in this direction. 

Now, we believe it can be made self-supporting if its 
friends will only aid us in securing NEW SUBSCRIBERS. . 

We need about FIVE HUNDRED new subscribers to make 
it self-supporting. Nothing could be done to please its 
editor, Mr. Jones, more than for him to find, on his return, 
five hundred new names added to our list. 

With the hope of doing this, we offer the following induce- 
ments to any one aiding us in this matter : 

If any one will send us Five new names and $7.50, we 
will send one copy of Unity one year free, and the life of 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, which was published at $3.00 per vol. 

To any one sending us TEN new subscribers and $15.00, 


we will send Unity one year free, anda complete set of 


Ward’s English Poets, or Macaulay’s History of England,. 


bound in five volumes and enclosed in a neat box. 

To any one sending us TWENTY new subscribers, we will 
send both Ward’s Poets and Macaulay’s History, or the 
equivalent in price of these books, to be selected from our 


stock. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CoO. 


UNITY. 
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Vou. IX. 


CHICAGO, AUGUST 16, 1882. 


No. 12. 


“EENGLT ¥.” 


J. Lu. Jones, Editor. 

W. C. GANNETT, H. M. SIMMONS, 
Editorial Committee, ; J.C. LEARNED, F. L. Hos: 

C.W. Wenvrs, |J.T. SUNDERLAND. 


PUGLIGHED BEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 


COLBGROVE BOOK C0., 40 MADISON, ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
$1.50 Per Vear, in Advance. Single Copies, 7 cts. 


Entered at the Post Office, Chicago, as second-class matter. 


SONTIN TS. 
EDITORIAL, 


Notes. - 7 = . = 7 
The ‘Wade Theological Sch nool. : - - - 

The Woman's weelern Conference. - : - - - 
The Western Conference and a Creed. - - - 
The Wade Theological School ¢ hice More. : - - 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
The Diterenee A. G. J. Je. r. a - - - : 
A Poet on tes Beat and Mee E Bicny: BQ + 
THEUNITY CLUB - - - - - .- 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. - - - - - 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTES. 


A monster picnic of the four Liberal German 
Sunday Schools of Cincinnati was held recently, 
at which 1,800 children were in procession. 


Another ’prentice hand at the editorial helm in 
this number. Our readers will welcome the return 
of the pilot and captain of this craft, however un- 
willing to abridge his deserved vacation beyond 
the sea. 


The Paris Journal Officiel announces that an 
enumeration of the property of the religious orders 
in France gives the amount of real property owned 
by the authorized fraternities as 500,849,984 francs; 
that of the unauthorized is returned as 712,538,980 
francs. The personal property cannot be estimated. 
In all more than 300,000,000 dollars owned by men 
who have taken the vow of poverty. 


Three memorial projects are now prominently 
before the American people—the statue to be 
erected to Theodore Parker, in his own city, for 


which, we understand, the subscriptions are about 
completed ; the movement to buy the home of 
Longfellow, in Cambridge, and dedicate it to all 
lovers of his muse; and the national monument 
over Garfield’s tomb, in the cemetery at Cleveland, 
to which $125,000 have already been contributed, 
while twice that amount is desired. 


The first fruits of the German students’ course 
at the Meadville School, Messrs. Blass, Heddaus 
and Eisenlohr, have been gleaned. Messrs. Hed- 
daus and Eisenlohr were ordained recently at 
Columbus, Ohio, by the Association of Liberal 
German Congregations, and will minister to the 
large society in that city during the absence in 
Europe of its excellent pastor, Rev. Dr. Heddaus, — 
the uricle of one of the pair. All three of these 
young men are earnest and scholarly representa- 
tives of rational faith, and Unrry bids them heartily 
welcome. 


Rev. Henry Giles, the brilliant, witty and unfortu- 
nate Irish Unitarian clergyman, died recently, at 
Hyde Park, Mass., at the age of seventy-five. Some 
of our readers will remember his admirable lec- 
tures and fascinating conversational gifts. Of his 
books, “Illustrations of Genius,” “The Genius and 
Wit of Shakespeare,” and a noble series of “ Dis- 
courses on Life,” are best known. For the past 
eleven years he has been a helpless sufferer from 
paralysis. Attended by a devoted and cultivated 
wife and beautiful daughter, he was unfortunate 
enough to lose both these comforters through their « 
death. Supported by friends and admirers, but 
at times a sufferer also from want, he passed the 
last years in almost mental eclipse. He was a 
cultivated, eloquent, free-handed, brave man, a 
champion for human rights, a friend of the needy, 
and deserves to be remembered with honor and 
gratitude by all who ever came within an circle 
of his influence. 


We read that a considerable number of persons, 
dissatisfied with the doctrines and customs of the 
existing churches, recently met in Philadelphia, in 
a large hall, in order to form a new religious organ- 
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ization. The name for the new society, “ Outcasts 
of Israel,” was agreed upon. The meeting next 
proceeded to formulate its articles of faith. Sister 
Miles, having obtained the floor, declared that the 
first principle to be laid down must be that the 
members lead an altogether holy and sinless life. 
“Notso, beloved sister,” interrupted Brother Harts- 
horn; “that is beyond the ability of weak and sin- 
ful creatures like ourselves.” “No man can main- 
tain that except the animal is still strong in him,” 
retorted Sister Miles. “ And no woman can say 
that except she be altogether an animal,” was the 
fiery rejoinder of Brother Hartshorn. The remain- 
ing Outcasts took sides in this promising contro- 
versy, and after half an hour of uproar and mutual 
abuse the new congregation scattered in all direc- 
tions. 


We are not quite sure that we approve of the 
increasing custom of holding conventions and con- 
ferences for intellectual and moral stimulus during 
_ the summer season. It is true there is at this 
time of the year more leisure to attend such gath- 
erings, but it is equally true that protracted mental 
labor becomes difficult and irksome as the heated 
term draws near; and to sit in close, hot rooms, 
or beneath the glowing summer skies, and force 
oneself to carry on intellectual processes, more or 
less intense, is a grave wrong against our physical 
health and mental sanity. No; let the vacation 
season be given, as far as possible, to happy, idle 
labor, to out-of-door life and cheerful companion- 
ship, and let the mental problems and social issues 
rest until returning cool weather and an invigor- 
ated frame enable us to cope with them to better 
advantage. Hence we refer to the various meetings 
of the season,—the Chautauqua Lake Assemblies, 
Summer School of Philosophy, at Concord, Mass., 
Grove Meetings at Weir’s, N. H., and Congress of 
Charities, at Milwaukee,—rather as items of current 
interest than from a desire to urge attendance upon 
them. 


The National Conference of Unitarian Churches 
will hold its Tenth Biennial Session at Saratoga, 
N. Y., on September 18th to 22d ensuing. Rev. 
Geo. A. Thayer, 141 Franklin Street, Boston, the 
gener: tary, has issued a preliminary circular 
and invitation. The usual large attendance is ex- 
pected, including several distinguished visitors 
from abroad. The hotel rates and rates of railroad 
travel will be reduced. Rev. John Page Hopps 
and, it is hoped, Dr.Wm. B. Carpenter, of England, 
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will address the meetings, together with various 
home speakers, among whom we are particularly 
pleased to note our scholarly Western brother, Rev. 
J.C. Learned. Questions of intellectual and de- 
nominational interest will be presented and dis- 
cussed, among them the Wade Theological School 
proposition, and the relation of the National Con- 
ference and the American Unitarian Association to 
each other. Revs. James Freeman Clarke, Edward 
Everett Hale, J. Li. Jones, F. L. Hosmer, and other 
foreign delegates, will have a message from the 
spirit to us. Every liberal thinker, whether Uni- 
tarian or not, should be interested in this meeting, 
and try and attend it. 


The American Association for the Advancement 


| of Science will hold its next session at Montreal, 


Canada, August 23-26. Professor T. Sterry Hunt 
is chairman of the local committee, which insures 
the success of the entertainment. The session will 
be held at the McGill University halls. The usual 
liberal arrangements have been made for return- 
ing members who have paid one full fare from 
New York, Chicago, and other and intermediate 
points, free on the railroad lines. Free excursions 
to Ottawa, Quebec and Lake Memphramagog have 
also been provided. The meeting will largely gain 
in interest by the presence of distinguished foreign- 
ers, among whom will be Herbert Spencer, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, F. R. S., and others. Membership in 
the Association is acquired by nomination and 
election, an initiation fee of three dollars, and an 
annual fee of five dollars, which entitles one to 
attend and enjoy the privileges of the annual sum- 
mer meeting, held at various points throughout 
the country (last year in Cincinnati), contribute 
to its proceedings, and receive a copy of its printed 
transactions. Scientific interest is the requisite for 
membership rather than scientific attainments. 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, Peabody Institute, Cambridge, 
Mass., is the permanent Secretary of the Associa- 
tion. The National Forestry Association will meet 
at the same place and time. 


Spiritualism seems to be passing out of the first 
and vulgar phase of its existence, and to be receiv- 
ing that careful investigation to which the remark- 
able character of its phenomena and the wide- 
spread interest in its claims entitle it. We have 
recently heard of various private gatherings of radi- 
cal and scientific men throughout our country, for 
the purpose of testing its pretensions, at which 
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tions which would seem to make imposture and 
fraud an impossibility. These phenomena were 
food for much reflection on the part of the investi- 
gators, but do not seem to have impressed them 
with the prevailing notion that they are the work 
of departed spirits. Rather were they inclined to 
give them a psychological interpretation, as the 
unconscious action of the mind of the “ medium” 
on other minds, as revelations of the power of the 
human individuality in its present mundane rela- 
tions to produce displays of force, and through ex- 
ercise of its will to compel the movement of matter 
quite independently of the bodily organism, which 
is ita usual instrument and means. In any case, 
these conclusions are of vital importance to the 
study of the human soul and its relations, both 
here and hereafter. We trust America will soon 
imitate the example given it by England, where a 
society for Psychical Research has been started, 
under the Presidency of Mr. Henry Sedgwick. 
Among its members are A. J. Balfour, M. P., Prof. 
Balfour Stewart, Mr. R. H. Hutton, Hon. Roden 
Noel, Dr. Lockhart, Robertson, and others. A com- 
mittee on “Thought Reading” is headed by Pro- 
fessor Barrett, and one on “ Apparitions, Haunted 
Houses,” etc., by Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that a 
Mr. Stuart Cumberland has recently given a most 
successful exhibition of “ Thought Reading.” Pro- 
fessors Ray Lankester and Croom Robertson, both 
avowed spiritualist, declare him far superior to 
Mr. Bishop in his manifestations, and yet he 
makes no supernatural claims, and professes to 
succeed only through natural perception. 


THE WADE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


We would like one word on this subject, 
since Bro. Wendte has given us the opportunity. 
Heretofore, we believe, we have kept silent con- 
cerning it. We hope the most important business 
of the Saratoga Convention will not be the Wade 
Theological School. Indeed, we hope it will not 
be referred to again. We think Meadville acted 
wisely in rejecting Mr. Wade’s offer. Doubtless 
the trustees of Meadville recognize, as we all must, 
in time, that success for the Unitarian cause is not 
in building theological schools simply, or sounding 
a trumpet in the streets to call young men into the 
Unitarian ministry. The most disastrous period 
of the Unitarian Church was when George Hep- 
worth’s advertisement for young men to enter the 
ministry first appeared in our denominational 


papers, and his school was at the height of its 
prosperity, in Boston. 

The great need in the Unitarian Church to-day 
is not more men, but more consecration, more zeal, 
more denominational activity among those already 
in the field. We have appeals every day from good 
men—men who have been trained in the theolog- 
ical schools—asking for work in theWest, and there 
is no work for them to do. The fields may be 
“white for the harvest,” but they are so hedged in or 
hedged out that very few of our reapers can get even 
the remnant of a sheaf of pure grain. We do not 
see how more men or more theological schools can 
make it better. The cause of Meadville’s decline, 
if it has declined, is not location,—is not because it 
is not sufficiently endowed. Cleveland, with 
$400,000, will not give us more or better men than 
Meadville with its $150,000. 

The great reason why our theological schools 
are not filled with students is because there is no 
demand for men in the field. Let it once be known 
that the Unitarian Church is ready for and needs 
any number of good men—men thoroughly trained 
in theology,—men competent to fill our best pul- 
pits,—and in less than a score of weeks that num- 
ber will be seeking entrance to our theological 
schools. Let the Unitarian denomination spend its 
$100,000 or $200,000 necessary to establish another 
theological school, for missionary enterprises in 
the West and South, opening new fields for labor, 
making room for more men, and the theological 
schools and theological training will take care of 
themselves. If a young man can see a future be- 
fore him in the Unitarian Church, he will find his 
way to a Divinity School, and he will also find the 
means to provide for his tuition. 

No; as we view it, the work of the Saratoga 
Conference should not be to devise means, or ap- 
propriate means for theological schools, but rather 
to create such a denominational activity, s0 wake 
up our dead and pastorless churches, that there 
shall be a real demand for workers ; and then shall 
our schools already in existence be attended, and 
they will no longer be what too many of our heav- 
ily endowed. institutions are to-day—pious alms- 
houses for weak and superstitious young men. 

A. G. J. 


THE WOMAN’S WESTERN CONFERENCE. 
In discussing the Western Conference and its 
interests we may be allowed to express our indi- 
vidual regret, which we know was shared by oth- 
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ers in the Western fellowship, at the organization 
of the “Woman’s Western Conference.” What 
valid reason was there for this separate action on 
the part of our sisters in the Western Conference? 
Surely the latter has given them no cause to com- 
plain of a lack of appreciation or of opportunity 
for free expression and service. If women did not 
take a larger part in the deliberations and exercises 
of that body it was their own fault, not ours. It 
was because they were not ready for the utterance 
or the trust we would gladly have shared with 
them. Therefore, when the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and other branch, yet essentially independent, or- 
ganizations were formed, the men rejoiced, believ- 
ing that by “ flocking by themselves” for a time, 
free from the evidently embarrassing presence of 
their male friends, the women of our body would 
acquire that confidence of speech and familiarity 
with parliamentary procedure which would enable 
them to take eventually their rightful place by the 
side of their brothers in our meetings. But to go 
off and organize a duplicate Western Conference, 
with very similar aims, holding separate sessions 
at the same time, and especially to take steps to 
make this separation a permanent one by incorpo- 
rating the new association, is, in the judgment of 
our friend Miss Mary Eastman and many other 
true advocates of woman’s emancipation, a serious 
mistake. It will now be in order for the parent 
organization to declare itself the “Men’s Western 
Conference,” drop women entirely from its com- 
mittees and programmes, and then possibly our 
sisters will condescend to meet us half-way in a 
proposition for a joint conference, composed of 
both sexes. Seriously,”this seems to us a great 
error. Together is the divinely appointed way for 
men and women. Auxiliary societies of either sex 
are well enough, but not duplicate ones. As it is 
when at our Western Conference meetings the two 
sexes confer apart, both meetings are very slimly 
attended, and both are usually quite dull. We 
hope it may not be too late to undo the mischief 
thus preparing for our Conference, and into which 
our sisters have drifted, no doubt quite uncon- 
sciously, and to some extent aided and abetted by 
~ the men. * OW. Ww. 


THE WESTERN CONFERENCE AND A. 
CREED. 


In a recent number of Unrry, one of its most 
esteemed editorial contributors, W.C.G., expresses 
his sorrow over the action of the last Western Con- 
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incorporation the familiar motto of this paper, 
“ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion,” 
asa statement of the purposes of the Conference. 
He finds in these words a most characteristic defi- 
nition of Western Unitarianism, “a creed that can 
never grow old,” and mourns their rejection as “a 
lost opportunity.” 

As one of the majority which, with sincere re- 
gret, found itself unable to accede to the proposi- 
tion so earnestly and eloquently urged by W.C.G. 
and his friends, it may be in order for us to state 
more fully the reasons for this course, and to vin- 
dicate the wisdom of the Conference. The whole 
proceeding forms an instructive and important 
chapter in the history of liberal religion at the 
West. 

At a previous meeting it had been decided to 
incorporate, and a committee appointed to draw up 
the necessary legal articles. The statute of Illinois 
requires the objects of the society incorporated to 
be specified in its articles. On this rock the 
committee split. A minority of it, including our 
brother W. C. G., made a separate report, which 
declared “ The objects of this Conference shall be 
to promote Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion.” In presenting this statement the minor- 
ity urged that the phrase was not only a very 
happy and endeared one in itself, but would form 
a new and representative definition of Unitarian- 
ism; one which might be placed alongside the 
various definitions, theological and legal, made by 
other Unitarian ecclesiastical bodies and by courts 
of law at the East. They advocated it as an ex- 
pression of the broader and more advanced ground 
occupied by our Western churches, as “the clear- 
est, bravest announcement yet made in the history 
of Unitarianism.” 

On being submitted, first to our ministers and 
afterwards to the open Conference, this new defini- 
tion encountered the most varied treatment. Some 
of the most prominent and earnest members of 
the Conference, of all shades of theological opinion, 
warmly espoused it. Others thought that the par- 
tiality expresssed for this phrase arose from its 
familiar association with Unrry, and was chiefly 
of a sentimental character,—and sentimentality is 
one of the weaknesses of the Western Conference. 
Others, again, thought that to adopt such a defini- 
tion might gratify our agnostic and extra-Christian 
friends, but would only embitter and embroil us 
with our co-religionists at the East; and while 
really possessing no value as a legal definition, it 


ference in declining to insert into its articles of| might lead to unpleasant complications at law. A 
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more weighty objection seemed to be the crude| generally to the conclusion that, as the act of incor- 


and inadequate nature of the definition itself, 
which, while claiming to represent Unitarianism, 


poration was a purely business proceeding, it 
would be well to confine its statement of purpose 


omitted some of the most distinctive principles of|to business ends, and not graft upon the articles, 


our faith. Among the latter were instanced the 
fearless and thorough application of reason to 
religion, the recognition of worship as an import- 
ant means of religious culture, and of a holy help- 
fulness as the divinest privilege of human life. 


for philosophical or polemical reasons, a declara- 
tion not essential to their real object. Accordingly, 
it was carried by a vote of nearly four to one— 
which might have been increased if a full Confer- 
ence had been present—that the object of this 


The minority committee, either feeling the force of| Western Conference shall be “to transact the busi- 


these criticisms, or desiring to promote harmony 
of counsels, adopted each of these suggestions in 
turn, and incorporated them into its proposed ar- 
ticles. But even this did not secure unity of sen- 
timent among those present. One speaker earn- 
estly plead for a recognition of Christianity as a 
great spiritual force in the religious life; another 
desired to emphasize its historic claims. The 
chairman of the Conference was of the opinion 
that no definition could be considered complete 
which did not pay tribute to the personality of 
Jesus Christ and the increasing influence of a truly 
“evangelical” faith. 

The whole discussion, which was tremendously 
earnest, and yet self-contained, fair and gracious in 
spirit, was very instructive, as showing the wide 
and almost hopeless differences of opinion in a 
Unitarian Conference, and the impossibility of con- 
structing a creed or statement of principles likely 
to be satisfactory to any large number of its dele- 
gates. The final form in which the minority re- 
port was presented to the meeting was as follows: 
“The object of this Conference shall be to promote 
Intelligence, Freedom, Fellowship, Character, Rev- 
erence and Helpfulness in Religion.” 

But now arose a new objection to the definition— 
its incoherent and unphilosophical form and inele- 
gance of literary expression. The very recital 
of this singular collocation of adjectives seemed 
its condemnation. The general and instinctive 
dislike of Unitarians for a creed of any kind, par- 
ticularly in an instrument which would last for 
many years and bind future generations to a 
form of expression which might be unrepresenta- 
tive, or at least uncongenial to them,—this influ- 
enced many, who personally liked the phrase un- 
der discussion, to vote against it. If such a decla- 
ration of purpose were advisable, it was said, let it 
be made by any or each annual Conference on its 
own account, and not be permanently imposed on 
all subsequent ones. 

After a full and fair discussion, therefore, in two 
separate gatherings, the Conference came quite 


ness committed to it by the churches composing 
its membership,” or words to a similar effect. 

Immediately after the Conference, by a unani- 
mous vote, adopted the following: 

Resolved, That the Western Conference of 1882 interprets Unitarian- 
ism in no narrower sense than Intelligence, Freedom, Fellowship, 
Character, Reverence and Helpfulness in Religion. 

At the urgent request of W. C. G., however, this 
vote was reconsidered, and the resolution laid on 
table. 

Meanwhile, by a unanimous vote, the phrase 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion ” 
was adopted as a motto for the seal of the Confer- 
ence. 

In this decision we recognize, not “a lost oppor- 
tunity,” but a triumph of the practical sense, free- 
dom and catholicity of the Conference, its nice 
perception of philosophical distinctions, its liter- 
ary taste, and its appreciation of the mutual con- 
cession and forbearance which are demanded in 
an organization made up of such varied and oppo- 
site elements as a Western Unitarian Convention. 
In any case, as the discussion and vote plainly 
showed, no formula has yet been coined, not even 
the happy one borne by this paper, which is broad 
and inclusive enough to express the fulness and 
expansiveness df our radical idea in religion; nor 
do we believe that any statement can be framed 
which will ever overcome our rooted dislike to a 
creed, particularly to one that never grows old. 

Cc. W. W. 


THE WADE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL ONCE 
"MORE. 


Altogether the most important topic which will 
come up for action before the National Unitarian 
Conference at Saratoga is the munificent offer of 
Hon. J. H. Wade to endow a liberal theological 
school at Cleveland, Ohio. The proposal of Mr. 
Wade was conceived in so large and generous a 
spirit, and is so manifestly advantageous to our 
cause, that it would have been adopted with en- 
thusiasm by the Unitarian body had it not been 
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complicated with the contingent removal of the 
Meadville Theological School to Cleveland, as the 
foundation of the new enterprise. This condition 
led to embarrassing and wearisome negotiations, 
which, as our readers are aware, have ended in the 
refusal of the institution at Meadville to change its 
present location. However much this decision is 
to be regretted, when viewed from the standpoint 
of Western church interests and the general cause 
of Unitarian religion throughout the country, it 
will be received with the respect due to the con- 
scientious and honorable men who have so long 
administered our Pennsylvania school of theology. 
We presume it is to be considered as final, and 
yet we cannot but feel a lingering hope that the 
friends at Meadville will yet see reasons for re- 
versing their decision, and find it possible to act 
in this matter according to what is manifestly the 
desire of the great majority of the Unitarian body, 
including Meadville’s own alumni. 

Pending the action of the Meadville trustees, 
the new school was incorporated under the State 
laws of Ohio. Its articles provide that it shall be 
called “The Wade Theological School,” after a de- 
ceased son of the founder, in tender memory of 
whom the endowment is made. The object of the 
institution is declared to be “to instruct students 
preparing for the Christian ministry, and to fur- 
nish others an opportunity for the study of theol- 
ogy, which is here understood to cover all studies 
that promote the knowledge of God and the good 
of humanity ”—a definition sufficiently broad and 
inclusive to assure a useful and progressive insti- 
tution to all time. The last article provides that 
no doctrinal test shall ever be made, in said school, 
a condition either of entrance or graduation. 

The following list of trustees was determined 
upon: J. H. Wade, J. H. Wade, Jr, H. B. 
Payne and Rev. F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland; M. 
E. Ingalls, of Cincinnati; Geo. E. Leighton, of St. 
Louis ; Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago; Coulton 
Sprague, of Buffalo; Supreme Judge Samuel F. 


ment in all. He also offered—subject, however, to 
a reconsideration on his part—to give a splendid 
site for the new school, consisting of eight acres of 
ground fronting on Euclid avenue, and part of the 
romantic forest tract in Cleveland known as Wade 
Park. Immediately opposite this site is located 
the richly-endowed Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, and next to it the new buildings of the West- 
ern Reserve College, with its campus of twenty 
acres. The latter institution has recently received 
an endowment of half a million dollars from a 
wealthy citizen of Cleveland. Not far away is Gar- 
field’s tomb and national monument. All the as- 
sociations of the spot are inspiring and educational. 

The negative answer returned by Meadville nat- 
urally leaves Mr. Wade free to withdraw his prop- 
osition. With characteristic disinterestedness and 
zeal he has, however, intimated his readiness to go 
on with the foundation of the Cleveland school, ir- 
respective of Meadville’s action, should the Unita- 
rian body agree. As the entire investment at 
Meadville is only $150,000, its refusal ought not 
seriously to embarrass the scheme, particularly as 
from another source, which need not be named 
here, a fund of $100,000 may be transferred to 
Cleveland and form the nucleus of its endowment. 
The Meadville trustees, having been courteously 
invited to unite in and to practically control the 
organization of the new institution, will have no 
cause to complain if it is established without them. 
Indeed, several of said trustees, including, we are 
informed, members of the family so long and hon- 
orably identified with Meadville, have expressed 
the hope that the Cleveland scheme may go on, 
irrespective of their own decision. Perhaps, if it 
succeeds in giving us a well organized and richly- 
endowed school in the city by the lake, they will 
find it less difficult to arrange hereafter for a trans- 
fer of Meadville’s interests to it. For even if the 
funds of Meadville were given for a definite 
purpose,—to build up specifically Unitarian inter- 
ests,—while this might prevent the absolute identi- 


Miller, Washington; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, of fication with and absorption of the Meadville 


New York; Rev. H. H. Barber, Somerville; Rev. 
J. F. Clarke, Rev. E. E. Hale, Henry P. Kidder, 
Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, Gov. John D. Long and Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, of Boston, to whom might be 
added any member of the Huidekoper family who 
should be nominated. Mr. Wade’s original propo- 
‘sition was to duplicate, dollar for dollar, any sum 
which might be transferred to or be raised for the 
proposed school by the Unitarian body, until his 
share should reach $400,000, or an $800,000 endow- 


school into the new institution, there is nothing in 
it to hinder the transfer of our Pennsylvania in- 
stitution to Cleveland as a separate fund and faculty, 
to co-operate with the new school and assume such part 
of the work of theological training as may seem most 
consonant with their charter. 

The Unitarian body owes it to itself and the ur- 
gent needs of the cause it has at heart; it owes it 
to the memory of Dr. Bellows, who so earnestly es- 
poused this movement and considered it in some 
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respects the last and crowning service of his life to 
Unitarian religion; and it owes it to the generous 
and large-minded founder of the new school, to 
promptly and favorably act upon this proposition. 
While some modification of the original offer is in- 
evitable, particularly as regards the amount of 
Unitarian money necessary to secure a donation 
from Myr. Wade, we trust there will be as few 
changes as possible in the original articles of in- 
corporation and in the board of trustees appointed. 
The plan, as already stated, has met with the warm 
approval of the Unitarian community. The West- 
ern Conference gave it an enthusiastic indorsement 
and appointed a committee upon the subject. The 
American Unitarian Association, at its late annual 
meeting in Boston, did likewise. It now only re- 
mains for the approaching National Conference at 
Saratoga to confirm and consolidate this prevail- 
ing sentiment, and set on foot the instrumentalities 
for attaining the object desired. As a straw show- 
ing the drift of feeling on this subject, we may 
mention that an informal meeting of Meadville 
graduates was held in Boston during anniversary 
week, at which this whole question was frankly 
and kindly discussed. The universal regard—yes, 
reverence—entertained by old pupils of Meadville 


for the family who made their stay and studies: 


there so delightful and profitable, prevented any 
public expression of opinion on the subject of a 
transfer of the school, especially at that moment; 
but the sentiment of the meeting was unmistaka- 
bly and almost unanimously in its favor, if practi- 
cable, and it was decided to meet again for con- 
sultation during the Saratoga Conference. 

At the risk of repeating facts and arguments al- 
ready familiar to our readers, we have dwelt at 
length upon this topic, since no question is of more 
immediate and vita] importance to our cause, and 


none so nearly concerns our Western churches. 
c. W. W. 


The time spent in reading books that do not make us 
think, is worse than useless. One good book, however, 
is food for a lifetime. 


The following is from Rev. Dr. Stebbins, of San Fran- 
cisco: “ Bellows was a knight who, single-handed and 
with dauntless courage, dashed his horse against any 
armor ; and if perchance he fell Gereharsed with valor, 
he sprang to his seat again and seized his spear, and 
rode as if all the airs of heaven were in his plumes and 
all the glancing sunlight kissed his shield. I do not 
think that the thought of being courageous ever oc- 
curred to him. He had a habit of greatness. He could 
have slain a lion and a bear and told neither father nor 
mother To some he was conservative, to some he was 
tadical. He was both. He could worship either on 
Gerizim or at Jerusalem, or here and now he could wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 


Gontributed Articles. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


A. G. 3. 
A man stood on an ocean shore, 
And as the wild waves swept the land, 
He stooped, and with an eager hand 
He gathered shells, a liberal store. 


And then he sat him down in pride 
And counted o’er those treasures rare; 
Fit gems to deck a monarch’s hair, 

Borne to him bythe restless tide. 


But hark! what sound bursts on his ear? 
A shriek ! a dying shriek! “Oh save!” 
He'turns, and on the ocean wave 

He sees a human form appear. 


An eager hand is stretched on high, 

A voice cries out in piteous wail, 

A ghostly face all drenched and pale 
Glares on his horror-stricken eye. 


He casts his beauteous shells away, 
He leaves them scattered on the d, 
He rushes forth with eager hand, 
Unmindful of the dripping spray. 


He grasps the struggling form amain, 
He bears it safely,to the shore, 
And there, amid the breakers roar, 

He brings it back to life again. 

* * * * * * * 


A man stood by the sea of life, 
And as the wild waves,beat the shore 
He gathered treasures as before, 
Unmindful of the noise and strife. 


A dying shriek he likewise hears, 
A hundred faces, ghastly white, 
Appear, and meet his sickening sight, 
A hundred voices pierce his ears. 


Help! help! Oh God! The piteous wail 
Sounds high above the wild sea’s roar ; 
They rise, they sink, they clutch the shore, 

But ah! their stoutest efforts fail. 


Will he not help? will he not save? 
Ah, no! he will not leave his toys, 
They bring him such entrancing joys 

All else may perish in the wave. 


He turns again and counts them o’er, 
Unmindful of those dying groans, 
Unmindful of those piteous moans 

Which wail along that barren shore. 


* * * * * * * 


Oh God! what countless numbers glide 
Upon the shores of life’s rough sea, 
Who gather shells unceasingly 

While millions perish in the tide. 
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If on Atlantic’s stormy wave 
A single form be struggling there, 
Men leave their gems without a care, 
They even risk their lives to save. 


But if upon life’s rocky shore 

A thousand perish in their sight, 

They will not leave their treasures bright, 
They only sit and count them o’er. 


ORIGINAL HYMN. 


REV. C. T. BROOKS. 
O God! not human lips alone 

Proclaim Thy wisdom, power and love; 
On every hill Thou hast a throne— 

A temple-choir in every grove. 


Thy breath inspires the summer hours, 
Thy still, small voice is in the breeze ; 

Thy whisper comes from lips of flowers, 
From silvery streams and quivering trees. 


The snow-white flocks on hill and plain, 
The sunbeam’s flash on morning’s wing, 

The waving seas of golden grain,— 
“They shout for joy—they also sing.” 


Day unto day doth utter speech, 
As light and darkness run their round; 
Night unto night doth wisdom teach, 
And silence breathes a solemn sound. 


There is a holy, still retreat, 
By restless, worldly foot untrod, 
Where, in communion calm and sweet, 
The soul of man may meet its God. 


Here, in this place of holy thought, 
Thou, whom no place can bar or bound; 

Here may Thy grace and truth be sought 
Where heavenly gifts alone are found. 


Spirit of truth! thyself impart! 
Our souls with light and fervor fill! 
Give us the large, receptive heart, 
And ready hands to do Thy will. 


So may this church arise and shine, 

A church and household of Thine own, 
Built on the Rock by Grace Divine, 

Thy Christ—thy Truth—its corner-stone. 


Newport, July 2, 1882. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


ELLA WHEELER. 


Not vast my store—I am not versed in creeds, 
Or learned in metaphysics. I have turned 
From all men’s teaching and from printed books 
Unto my soul for knowledge. Well I know 
That love and pity reign supreme and bring 

The highest good, and that the lowest ills 


Follows their lack, as famine follows drouth. 

I know there is no “ mission ” half so great 
As curbing my own temper, and serene 
Keeping my soul through little daily ills. 

I know a kind word never yet was lost, 

Nor men made better by a critic’s sneer. 

I know that silence answers when we cry 

For strength and guidance: that the speech of space ° 
Is mighty in its wordless eloquence. 

I know a lie unnoticed dies of shame— 

That pleasure waits on duty, that success * 

Is sure to follow well-directed toil. 

These truths I treasure in my knowledge store 
What ever else I lack. 


CO-OPERATION. 


PROF. JAMES T. BIXBY. 


The great discovery in industrial organization in 
our day is co-operation. The capitalist and his 
laborers must be united in interest and in activity 
to get the fullest returns and the steadiest produc- 
tion. The scattered customers must unite their 
trade and secure to themselves the profits which 
now go to the middle-man. The worried house- 
keepers, each spending as much time and thought 
and toil over the dinner or washing of one family 
as would suffice for half a dozen, must combine, 
and through the Co-operative Laundry or Kitchen 
gain the rest and opportunities for intellectual and 
social life without which housekeeping becomes a 
drudgery. 

So in our church work, also, the great need of 
the time is co-operation—the union of the people, 
old and young, with the pastor in the religious life 
and activity of the church. Our laity must learn 
that the service of God cannot be performed by 
proxy. Our liberal churches have discarded the 
old idea of salvation by the vicarious atonement 
of Christ ; but too any of them still act as if they 
expected to be saved by the vicarious atonement 
of their ministers. They throw the whole burden 
of religious inquiry and worship, social life and 
charitable work, upon their pastor’s shoulders, and 
think they have done their whole duty to God 
when they have paid the pastor’s salary. 

Now, even if it were possible for the laity of a 
church to discharge all their Christian duties by 
any such substitutional sacrifice of the poor pas- 
tor, it would not be desirable. For the blessing of 
Christian worship and work is a personal one. It 
belongs to the doer even more than to its objects, 
and no individual in the congregation ougae to 
miss his share. 

Every member of a religious society owes it as 
a duty to every other, and to the pastor whom he 
has called to take the lead of the church work, to 
do his part in the common work, and keep alive 
a common interest in it. Every man and woman 
who has become a regular supporter of a given 
church ought to feel that he is bound to be regu- 
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larly and punctually present in his pew, as much 
as the minister in his pulpit. When a stranger 
hires a seat next to the layman, or a beggar calls 
at his door, he ought not to turn the case over to 
his pastor, but take it as a special and personal re- 
sponsibility to call upon and welcome the one, and 
to inquire into the needs of the other, and, if advis- 
able, relieve them. 

Especially is it the duty of the laity to look 
after the building up of the church. A church 
secures a new minister. At once it expects that 
he will interest the indifferent, call back all former 
attendants who have dropped off, attract and at- 
tach to the society new members who hitherto 
have never been inside the church, and in all sorts 
of ways increase its prosperity. The church, we 
will suppose, has chosen a man whose devout ser- 
vices, stimulating preaching and attractive social 
qualities will attach to him and to the church 
those whom he has a fair opportunity to reach. 
But here is the point that our churches often fail 
to think about, viz.: How is the pastor to get with- 
in speaking distance of those whom his people are 
hoping that he will secure for them as new mem- 
bers? Their minister cannot, with any modesty 
or self-respect, go about to those who are strangers 
to him in the town, saying, “Come and hear me 
preach next Sunday ; come and take a pew in my 
church.” He does not know who among the mul- 
titude are at all reachable. He does not know why 
this former attendant of the church ceased to 
come; or why that other became offended; nor 
what considerations have kept away the families 
that ought to be in the church; nor what motives 
may be most efficacious in inducing the hesitating 
to join. If these persons can be brought for a few 
Sundays within the sound of the preacher’s voice, 
then the responsibility of retaining them will be 
his. But until they be brought within the sound 
of his voice it matters not how finely he preach; 
it is beyond his power to teach them. 

Now, this work of inviting in the stranger and 
calling back, if possible, the indifferent or the dis- 
affected, is one that the laity of our church should 
especially attend to. The minister will do all he 
can to interest and edify his hearers; but to pro- 
vide the hearers for him to interest is the business 
of the laymen and laywomen of that church. 
With all our churches prosperity is a thing de- 
pendent quite as much upon the practical wisdom 
and business energy with which its affairs are 
managed as upon the earnestness and eloquence 
of its preachers. Many a gifted preacher has done 
his very best and accomplished nothing of perma- 
nent value for his church, simply because of the 
negligence, indolence or thoughtless blundering of 
the laymen who have run the church. 

There is not a railroad in the country, it has 
been well said, which could stand a single year 
under the slovenly, unbusinesslike management 
fiven to parish affairs of some churches. To ad- 
vance the kingdom of God there is needed practi- 
cal energy, sagacity and careful organization of af- 
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our business men have no Hebrew nor much scrip- 
tural learning, they have that which is equally 
important to the church, this executive capacity, 
and they ought to devote it to the good of the 
church. Let the laymen of a church begin to give 
to its interests the same discretion, forethought 
and sagacious energy that they do to their private 
business, and the prosperity of that church would 
receive such an impetus as it had never known 
before. 

In another part of the church’s work the need 
of co-operation by the laity with the pastor is 
equally, nay, even more, imperative. This is the 
social work of the church. - 

In the duty of the true Christian the love of 
our neighbor holds the next highest place to the 
love of God. Now, this neighbor whom you, dear 
sir, are to love, is no abstract, ideal being; but he 
is the man who sits in the pew in front of you ev- 
ery Sunday, or the poor woman who lives on the 
same street that you do, or the apparently friend- 
less young man whom you meet down town every 
morning. 

And the love which Christ requires, my dear 
madam, is no empty phrase, no hollow abstraction, 
but one and the same thing with the cordial hand- 
grasp, the pleasant smile, the cheery greeting. To 
love our neighbor when we do not even know him, 
when we have never spoken to him, but only 
stared at him across the street, is an impossible 
thing. The courtesies of friendship, the enliven- 
ment and relaxation that comes from social amuse- 
ment, the interchange of thought where mind with 
mind strike forth new intellectual sparks,—these 
things are amongst the chief promotives of human 
happiness. And conversely, to half the families 
in our land there is, perhaps, no source of unhap- 
piness so great as is given by the fact that they 
find themselves left by their neighbors unrecog- 
nized, without the clasp of a brother’s or sister’s 
hand to warm their fingers; without the kindly 
glance of one acquaintance to brighten their eye; 
without the hearth of a single friend where they 
can find sympathy or entertainment when the 
feel sluggish or downcast. The manner in which 
people are allowed to live on and on in many of 
our neighborhoods, go to divine worship at our 
churches Sunday after Sunday without hardly a 
single soul speaking to them a word of welcome, is 
a shame to our Christianity. There is a story 
which one of our Boston ministers is fond of tell- 
ing, which ought to be repeated once a month in 
many of our churches. He had preached what he 
thought a very profitable and encouraging sermon 
upon the recognition of friends in the future life. 
And as he stepped down from the pulpit a gentle- 
man said to him, “I wish you would sometime 
preach a sermon on the recognition of friends in 
this life, for I have been to your church six years 
now, and I hardly know a goul in it.” 

This isa condition of things that ought not to 
be allowed to come to pass in any of our churches. 
An unsociable and exclusive church can never 


fairs, quite as much as oratory or scholarship. If] prosper, Its young people, demanding outlet for 
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the warm currents ‘of their affections and activi- | however little they add to the volume of sound or 
ties, will leave as fast as they grow up. The! musical harmony, their co-operation vastly im- 
strangers who are beguiled into entering the society proves the spiritual quality ; for their occupation 
by sympathy with its doctrines or interest in the and participation in the exercise removes them 
preacher, finding themselves, after the lapse of! unconsciously from the tribunal of judgment and 
months, perhaps years, still looked upon as aliens the seat of the scorner to the humblest attitude of 
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and intruders, encroaching upon the vested privi-; 
leges of the original proprietors, will awake to the, 
consciousness that it is not a church, but an eccle- 
siastical refrigerator that they have got into; and | 
will depart in search of some clime of the spirit, 
where the air is not quite so chilling. ; 

Such a church not merely, it is safe to say, will | 
not prosper, but it does not even deserve to pros- 


a fellow laborer and joint worshiper. 
Finally,—and this is a division of our theme on 
which, if we had space, we might profitably write 
as much again as what we have written,—there is 
needed co-operation between each of our churches 


jand the whole community in which they live. 


One of the great shortcomings of our societies is 


‘that they fail to make themselves a vital part of 


per. The best thing to do with the meeting-house' the great vine of Christendom. They fail to ren- 
is to shut it up at once, and sell it foran ice-house. der themselves living, active parts of the social 
This unsociable spirit is antagonistic to the spirit} organism. They limit their ambitions and labors 
of true religion. The very reason for organizing too much to themselves, and pine in feeble anxiety 
men into a church is to obtain the spiritual power. about their personal success, or stand apart in a 
that comes from the sympathy of many hearts, proud and slowly stiffening individualism. They 
united by common purposes and feelings. The, need to live more for others; to be busy in wise 
Christian way to heaven is no Indian foot-path ,and generous efforts for society,—the prevention 
where but one can walk at a time; but it is a: of intemperance; the relief of the poor; the eleva- 


high road where the goodly companies walk help-. 
fully hand in hand; each assisting the other, and , 
thus keeping from the pitfalls of ruin any who 
chance to stumble. It is the business of a church | 
truly Christian to stand in the community as the! 
minister of brotherly kindness, a beacon light of 
social cordiality, the purveyor of refined compan- 
ionships and comforting sympathies and innocent | 
amusements,—the hearth-stone of asingle great 
family, with brothers and sisters of all names, , 
ages and classes. All the sociability, entertain- | 
ment and joy,—all the friendliness and cheer that | 
congenial minds, moved by the same spirit, and | 
moving on to the same heaven, can give and re-| 
_ ceive, should distinguish it. The kindly hand- 
shakings, expressive of our love to our neighbor, ! 
should follow the benediction as regularly as the | 
hymn expressing our love to God should precede ' 
it. The meetings for social intercourse should he! 
as habitual as those for worship and instruction ; 
and the committee to welcome strangers and make 
them feel at home should be held as important as 
the committee to attend to the supply of the 
pulpit. 

And so it is, in the third place, in the worship of 
thechurch. Unless the layman joins in spirit with | 
the minister’s prayer, the prayer availeth naught 
to him. Unless the congregation sing in their 
hearts, at the same time with the chant, the choir 
music, however fine, is but as the sounding of: 


tion of their country and their age. The object of 
a religious society is not merely to get good but to 
do good. As long as the laymen and lay-women 
of any church forget this, and fancy that the object 
of their existence is to turn out once a Sunday, 
and go home again and discuss the merits or de- 
merits of the sermon and the music which they 
have listened to, they expect in vain to flourish. 
But if they will take up, each of them, as a special 
responsibility, some part of the common work for 
God and humanity that naturally centers in every 
working church,—such as teaching the young in 
its Sunday School; the care of the poor; the fos- 
tering of social intercourse ; the diffusion of purer 
religious views ; hospitality to strangers ; the ame- 
lioration of the lot of the orphan; the sick and the 
infirm,—if they will put mind and heart and soul 
into it, as if they had been ordained to it, then 
they need indulge no fear as to the futtre of their 
church; but may be sure that both collectively 
and personally their shall be growth and progress, 
and the actual result shall quite outshine any 
dream that they have ventured to indulge. 


A POET ON THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


N.P.G. 


brass or a tinkling cymbal. And the best way for 


It is not often that a great poet is capable of in- 
telligent and weighty criticism in theology and 


the congregation to succeed in really joining in, philosophy. Goethe’s scattered remarks m_ his 


spirit in these exercises, is by-actually joining with conversations, reported by the faithful Eckerman, - 


lip and tongue. While they sit silent, they are | show, however, what new lights are shed on these 
pretty apt to drift into the mental attitude of pas-| themes, and what extreme interest they may take 
sive critics, watching what fault or defect appears. on, for the laity as well as for professed students, 
But the moment they unite themselves audibly in l when a high poetical intelligence brings its weicht 
the service they identify themselves with it. They ,to bear upon matters so often the prey of medi- 
may add no more to the harmony of the singing, ocrity chiefly distinguished for their non-sight. 
perhaps, than the fly that sat on the chariot seat Matthew Armold’s theological writings will at once 
_ and cried exultantly, “See how fast wedrive!” But occur to the reader of our generation as a striking 
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pee of this power of a true poet to penetrate 
into the heart of theological subjects, where many 
a Dr. Dryasdust has failed to give even the sem- 
blance of living interest. Arnold, however, flouts 
metaphysics. It is, perhaps, only in Heinrich 
Heine’s brief fragment on Religion and Philosophy 
in Germany that we find a poet of highest rank 
discussing, with unequalled beauty of stvle and 
keenness of wit, the history of both religion and 
philosophy in his native land. I would like to 
call the attention of the subscribers to Unrry to 
this brilliant little book, which is now accessible 
to English readers in an excellent translation by 
Mr. John Snodgrass, published by Trubner, in 
London, and imported by Osgood, of Boston, as a 
volume of the English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library ; the price, three dollars, seems very high, 
but there is no volume in the whole series more 
intrinsically valuable. 

Heine wrote the three articles composing this 
work in 1833, for the Revue des Deux Monde, with 
the desire of pointing out to the French people the 
intimate connection of German philosophy, in its 
historical development, with German religion. A 
special object was to correct the many erroneous 
ideas which Madame de Stael, “Grandinother of 
doctrinaires,” as Heine calls her, had diffused in her 
“De L’ Allemagne.” Heine’s audacity in dealing 
with matters usually held sacred is everywhere 
manifest ; but it is an audacity which no lover of 
pure wit can fail to pardon: he certainly cannot 
refrain from laughter of the most intellectual kind 
at sallies so keen and so good-natured. The timid 
may console themselves, however, with the preface 
to the second German edition, written in 1852, 
after those terrible years on the “ mattrass-grave,” 
in Paris, in which Heine expressly retracts his 
former denials of God’s existence, and commends 
his atheistic friends, “godless self-gods,” to the 
study of the Bible. Heowed his own conversion to 
the reading of this “old, homely-looking book, 
modest ag nature and natural as.........called quite 
shortly the Book.........the real treasure of the 
Temple.” Yet how characteristically in his most 
serious advice to his philosopher friends does he 
speak, calling their special attention to the “Story 
of the forbidden tree in Paradise, and of the ser- 
pent, that little private tutoress who lectured on 
Hegelian philosophy six thousand years before 
Hegel’s birth. The blue stocking without feet 
demonstrated very ingeniously how the absolute 
consists in the identity of being and knowing ; how 
man became God through cognition, or, what is the 
same thing, how the God in man thereby attains 
self-consciousness. This formula is not so clear as 
the original words: ‘When ye eat of the tree of 
knowledge ye shall be as God!’ Mother Eve un- 
derstood only one thing in the whole demonstra- 
tion,—that the fruit was forbidden, and because it 
was forbidden, the good woman ate of it. But she 
had scarcely eaten the enticing apple when she 
lost her innocence, her naive ingenuousness, and 
discovered that she was much too naked for a 
person of her position, the ancestress of so many | 


future emperors and kings, and she desired a dress. 
Truly, but a dress of fig-leaves, because, in her day, 
no Lyonese silk manufacturers had come into the 
world, and because there were in Paradise no 
milliners and dressmakers. O Paradise! Strange, 
as soon as a woman attains reasoning self-con- 
sciousness, her first thought is of a new dress!” 

Heine’s underlying thought in his treatment of 
Catholicism, and of all Christianity resembling it, 
is of the need of the rehabilitation of the flesh and 
Nature to their rightful place,—a thought not 
greatly needing emphasis now-a-days. His amus- 
ing yet admirable account of Kant maintains the 
atheistic argument which he subsequently denied. 
The main value of the book, to me, is in its piercing 
review of Kant and his successors, and in the in- 
numerable gems of thought found here and there 
throughout the work. Luther, for instance, threw 
his inkstand at the devil; “the devil has ever 
since that day had a great dread of ink, and a still 
greater dread of printing-ink.” “Spinoza denied 
man, not God.” ‘“ Wherever a great spirit utters 
its thought, there is Golgotha.” “The Jews are, 
in quite a special sense, the people of the spirit, 
chaste, temperate, serious, abstract, stiff-necked, 
fit to be martyrs; and their sublimest flower is 
Jesus Christ; he is, in the true sense of the word, 
the incarnate spirit.” “The world,” he nobl 
writes, “is the sign-manual of the word;” and, 
again, let us remember it in these days when so 
many giants of thought are failing or passing, “ If 
the word lives it may be carried by dwarfs.” 


PLEDGE oF THE ANDOVER PRoressors.—‘ And further- 
more, I do solemnly promise that I will open and ex- 
plain the scriptures to my pupils with integrity and 
faithfulness; that I will maintain and inculcate the 
Christian faith as expressed in the creed by me now 
repeated, together with all the other doctrines and 
duties of our holy religion, so far as may appertain to 
my Office, according to the best light God shall give me, 
and in opposition, not only to atheists and _ infidels, 
but to Jews, Papists, Mahomedans, Arians, Pelagians, 
Antinomians, Arminians, Socimans, Sabellians, Unitar- 
ians and Universalists; and to all heresies and errors, 
ancient or modern, which may be opposed to the gospel 
of Christ, or hazardous to the souls of men; * * * 
and that I will religiously conform to the constitution 
and laws of this seminary and the statutes of this 
foundation.” And then, to make assurance doubly sure, 
this clause immediately follows the creed: “ It is strict- 
ly and solemnly enjoined, and left in sacred charge, 
that every article of the above said creed shall forever 
remain entirely and identically the same, without the 
least alteration, addition or diminuation.” 


THE MAGDALEN. 


She sat and wept beside his feet. The weight 
Of sin oppressed her heart; for all the blame 
And the poor malice of the worldly shame 

To her was past, extinct, and out of date; 

Only the sin remained—the leprous state. 

She would be melted by the heart of love, 

By fires far fiercer than are-blown to prove 
And purge the silver ore adulterate. 

She sat and wept, and, with her untressed hair, 
Still wiped the fect she was so blest to touch; 
And he wiped off the soiling of despair 

From her sweet soul, because she loved so much! 
T am a sinner, full of doubts and fears: 

Make mea humble thing of love and tears! 


—Hartley Colertdge, 
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Gorrespondence, 


Conway, NortH WaALes, July 10, 1882. 

Dear Unity: Here end for the present our pleas- 
ant wanderings in Wales. On our arrival in this quaint 
and interesting old town Mr. Jones was obliged to hast- 
en southward to fulfill a Sunday’s engagement at Dowlas, 
where the first anniversary of the dedication of the Uni- 
tarian chapel is to be made an occasion for clearing off 
the debt still remaining upon it, and our Western Secre- 
tary’s name is pnt as the particular star upon the bills 
that have been distributed more or less widely to draw 
friends to the service. For me was reserved by a kindly 
fate a Sunday henceforth fixed in memory,—a fair and 
beautiful day, the mountain sanctury upon the heights 
of Peirmaen-mawr, the far stretches of blue sea on the 
one side and the tumbled groups of the Snowdon range 
on the other, the solemn silence of Nature voiceful with 
worship, and for the needed touch of human association 
the ancient Druid circles, sufficiently well preserved on 
these lonely heights to be among the most interesting 
and significant monuments that now remain of the early 


people of the land. Was the want in me or elsewhere | 


that, as I came down from this silence of the hills, and 
in the soft twilight crossed the threshold of the little 
Wesleyan chapel and listened to the confident way in 
which the minister explained to us how God answered 
prayer, I should feel less worshipful in the temple made 
with hands than upon the mountain-top ? 

But to my story. A few days in Glasgow after our land- 
ing gave usan opportunity to make a little excursion to 
the Scottish lakes, and back by the towers of Sterling. 
Another day was given to Ayr and the birthplace of 
Burns, The more serious reflections which these mem- 
orable places naturally call up are often interrupted by 
the characters that haunt them, in hope of extracting a 
few pennies from the good-natured pilgrim. As we 
turned our steps from the monument toward “ auld Kirk 
Alloway,” an old man stood at the churchyard stile ready 
for us, It is needless to say that he was not of the order 
of the blue ribbon. These fellows never are. Stepping 
back of the tomb of Burns’s father as we entered the 
yard, he recited ina stage-like style the epitaph upon 
the stone. “That,” said he in a thick, cold-in-the-head 
voice, “was written by Burns himself for his father, 
Yes, sirs, he wrote it before he left this world!” But 
when the old man began to give us passages of Tam O’- 
Shanter, he was more in his element, and quite won us 
from our thitherto indifferent and non-committal mood 
of mind. Perhaps his own experiences had qualified 
him for his vivid characterization; at any rate the veri- 
table Tam seemed to speak and act in him. 

Our Sunday in Glasgow gave us an opportunity of 
meeting the two Unitarian ministers of that city, Mr, 
Walters and Mr. Webster, the former of whom we heard 
at his church in the forenoon, in a thoughtful and broad 
sermon, and both of whom we met in the evening. Mr. 
Webster has entered enthusiastically upon the experi- 
ment of outdoor preaching in the public park on the 


with no little measure of success; at least so far as this is 
indicated by a large and orderly collection of people. 
One likes at least to believe our so-called liberal gospel 
is as good for the humanity represented in the open-air 
crowd as for the more cultivated, though not always 
more intelligent, congregation within. If it prove not 
so, is the blame upon the gospel or upon him who pre- 
sents or tries to present it ? 


From Glasgow Mr. Jones took his way to Llandyssyl, 
Wales, where he was awaited, and where he was to 
preach the English sermon before the eighty-second an- 
nual meeting of the Welsh Unitarians, June 21-22, as 
well as bear to them the greeting and hearty fellowship 
of our Western Unitarian Conference from its Cleveland 
meeting. Your correspondent made a detour to the 
eastward, and arrived in Llandyssyl the day following 
the meeting, to find the praise of it in everybody’s 
mouth, and our Western Secretary, so much beloved at 
home, at once having made for himeelf a place in every- 
body’s heart. It was, indeed, a memorable occasion for 
this man, returning in ripe manhood to the birthplace 
from which, as a babe, he had been borne across the sea 
and transplanted upon our Western soil. It was beauti- 
ful to see the affectionate and neighborly kindness with 
which he was welcomed by the men and women now 
grown old, or fast growing old, who remembered well 
the parents, and who now seemed to greet them again 
in the son, while the years rolled back in memory, and 
they caressed and talked to him in endearing phrase as 
toachild. So it was everywhere, as we went from cot- 
tage to cottage, over the fields and by the charming 
roads, among kinspeople and earlier family acquaint- 
ance and friends. We gave the week to the neighbor- 
hood, and returned to it again from wider excursions to 
the south and west. Weclimbed over the green hills 
to the ivy-clad cottage where the boy was born; we 
stood beside the graves of his kindred, long dead. All 
the traditions learned in childhood, the associations fa- 
miliar to thought and imagination, now stood before 
him, clothed in outward form and fact. A richer and 
deeper satisfaction and delight one can hardly imagine 
than was this return to the old home. 

The Llandyssel meeting (in the Pantadefaid chapel) 
was such as to crowd the little church, and to leave a 
large number listening at the windows outside. Theex- 
ercises were in Welsh, of course, except the two English 
sermons of Mr. Jones, of Aberdare, and our Mr. Jones, 
Aside from the special interest and welcome awakened 
toward the latter by reason of race and birthplace, it 
added much to the meeting to have a representative 
from the fellowship of our Western churches, and bear- 
ing their cordial greeting and good-will. The Atlantic 
shrunk to a river as greeting answered to greeting acrosa 
its waves. 

The Sunday following the Conference your correspon- 


dent attended three services at as many different thap- 


els of our fellowship, and made up in part his loss of the 
week-day meetings. The morning service was at the 
Liwyn-rhydowen chapel, of which Rev. William James, 
of Llandyssyl, is minister, and where he and Rev. Thom- 


Suaday afternoon, and, judging from the two Sundays, [38 Thomas, of Crebor, took part in the service, our West- 
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ern Secretary preaching the sermon in Welsh. This 
chapel has a history which a few years ago gave it a 
name over the country, and even abroad. For many 
years the old chapel had stood on one of the landed es- 
tates, and around it were the graves of earlier members 
of the congregation. The young heir, on coming into 
his inheritance a few years ago, took offense at the then 
minister, Rev. —— Thomas (who is spoken of as a noble 


and gifted man, a sort of Theodore Parker, heralding a ; 
new advent of thought and faith), on account of political | 
- opinions, and by some technicality of law he closed the 


gates of the church upon the congregation, shutting them 
alike from the Sunday worship and the laying their dead 
beside their kindred. This petty oppression awoke earn 

eet and ready response, not only in our own fellowship 
of churches in England, but even outside as well, Mr- 
Gladstone, among them, giving to aid the building of a 
new chapel upon ground to be bought and owned by the 
congregation. The sequel is to be told also. On the 
early death of the heir, caused by his dissipated habits, 
his sister, coming into the inheritance, at once repaired 
to the place, and amidst the enthusiastic demonstrations 
of the villagers, she opened the gates with her own hand 
and restored the chapel to the use of the congregation. 
But the new house was already built, and close beside it 
was the first grave in the new church-yard, that of its 
brave minister, whose health had broken under the 
strain to which body and brain had been put; and so 
the new building will henceforth gather the folk to the 
Sunday service, though the old still serves the purpose 
of a Sunday School. 

My afternoon service was at Pant-y-defaid chapel, 
where Rev. Thomas Thomas, before mentioned, is min- 
ister, and where I could take his Welsh service and ser- 
mon on certain assurance, because I had already had 
the English side of the man in the hospitality of his 
home at the pleasant Crebor farm. In the evening we 
all met again at Mr. James’s mission service, in a school- 
room in Llandyssy! village, where Mr. Jones repeated 
his Welsh sermon of the morning, but to an entirely dif- 
ferent congregation. Altogetber a Sunday to be remem- 
bered for its beauty of sky and valley and hill without, 
for its fellowship of heart and soul within. We owe 
much to the kindness of these brother ministers, Mr. 
James and Mr. Thomas, and to their homes, wherein we 
were made at once so at home. Both are earnest work- 
ers in the field of our common faith,and both read 


Unrry! 
But my letter grows long, and must end here. 
F. L. H. 


Princeton, Mass., July 27, 1882, 

Deak Unity: I have received your paper at this 
mountain place, and the circular also, asking your read- 
ers tohelp get you some subscribers. I wish I could 
do that, but as I may not, the only thing I can think of 
to do is to write you a letter. I am more inclined to 
write it because I owe to you a pleasant hour which I 
had, aitting in a cool place in the hotel parlor, with a 
splendid breeze blowing over me, which refreshed my 
spirit. I assure you I read every word of your paper, 


from beginning to end, as religiously as I read the Register | 


ofa Sunday. All the days may be called Sundays here, 
inasmuch as we are free from the toils and exactions of 
the week at home. 


Iam especially interested in the account of the Wis- 
consin Conference, and the report of the Secretary, ev- 
ery word of which seemed to show that he had firm 
ground to stand upon. We have been wont, sometimes 
to think that new Western parishes were like the new 
towns in charts, where the trees are supposed to be set 
out and the streets made and the buildings put up. But 
there was nothing of this in this valuable report. We 
were pleased to hear of parishes already organized, con- 
gregations of 200 people ready to hear liberal Christian- 
ity in many places, and pained to hear they could not 
have this divine Gospel shown to them because there 
was no one to speak. “ How shall they hear without a 


: preacher, and how shall one preach except he be sent ?” 


My heart grieves for these sheep without a shepherd. 
Are there not young men or women to be found, who 
will go to these places and break the bread of life? But 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, and we are all respon- 
sible to give of our substance to support these missiona- 
ries, We women at the East must explain, however, in 
our own justification, that after having done our duty 
by the “ Unitarian Association,” we have about as much 
as we can do to keep our own parishes from running in- 
to debt, and especially to get the weak societies out of 
debt, in our various county conferences, It isa painful 
reflection that there are so many people every where who 
are willing to spend on themselves, and so reluctant to 
give for the truth; and where a church is well-to-do and 
prosperous, these same persons, if called into office, will 
be so ready tospend its hard-earned money profusely, 
and throw the church into bankruptcy. Let me say to 
all these little churches out West, Be not afraid of being 
poor. There isa poverty that maketh many rich. It 
is with a church as with a rich man. Many a rich one 


is always poor in good works. Many a poor one so hus- 


bands its resources as to be a continual light in its day 
and generation. I congratulate the Western women 
that one more woman has been ordained to this great 
work, who will echo their highest aspirations and arouse 
their energies. Why may I not congratulate men, too, 
that the voice of woman may be heard in those sacred 
presence-chainbers of worship and meditation, the 
churches, where her heart bas always dwelt from the 
first dawning of religion, from the foundation of the 
world. 

You, inthe West, are more bold than we in all reforms. 
You seize at a new idea; try it; perhaps you fail from 
overmuch haste; we take it up slower, and sometimes 
carry it through; but we should not have thought of it, 
perhaps, or dared to try it, if it had not been for you. 

We have looked in vain, in this beautiful place of ho- 
tels and mountains and valleys and meadows and farm- 
houses, for a Unitarian minister. We don’t care partic- 
ularly to hear him preach. There is a white church, as 
straight as a pike-staff, with a long row of sheds, where 
we expect to go Sunday, and hope to hear the man of 
the place, and see how, if he cannot limber out the old 
building, he may at least take some of the stiffening out 
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of the old creeds. Such preachers are found pretty oft- 
en now in our orthodox churches. But we want to 
shake hands with a Unitarian minister, and get extreme 
unction from his presence. He is, we make bold to say, 
the most genial, the most refined, the most cultivated 
man whom you can meet in traveling. We thought we 
suw one beloved apostle’s, Mr. Hey wood’s (formerly of 
Louisville, Ky.,) name on the books. We thought we 
recognized his face on the lawn; but if so, he slipped 
away like a pleasant vision, and we saw him no more. 
Truly yours, 
Marraa Perry Lows. 


The A(nity Club. 


THE UNITY CLUB. 


QW. Ww. 


The Unity Club in Cincinnati is considering the estab- 
lishment of a “Creche,” or nursery, where working wo- 
men may leave their children during the day. It is pro- 
posed to begin work on’a modest scale, and receive the 
little ones in a very plain house, not so much superior to 

. their own homes as to make them scorn the latter, and 
yet sufficiently comfortable and pleasant to make them 
willing to be brought to it each morning, A good, 
motherly woman will be placed in charge ; plain, whole- 
some food provided, and a small fee required, to make 
the parents feel that they are paying for the benefits 
their children receive. Although designed for very 
young children and infants in arms, the kindergarten 
feature will be attached as far as possible. 


A fascinating course of study for Unity Clubs during 
“the coming winter would be the consideration of the 
three great worthies whom the world has recently lost— 
Longfellow, Darwin and Emerson; the poet, the savan 
and the sage. Let them be studied separately,—their 
lives, their works, their contributions to the welfare, en- 
lightenment and happiness of mankind. Then let them 
be brought together for contemplation and comparison. 
Three prophets of the Ideal in its three-fold aspect of 
truth, beauty and goodness. Darwin, the laborious, 
large-brained, single-hearted student of nature, imparted 
to us the truth of things by the methods ofscience. Long- 
fellow sung to us the beauty of the Creation through the 
medium of the poetic art. Emerson, contemplating 
Nature and Life in the light of eternal verities, declared 
to his fellow men the principles of right conduct and a 
spiritual trust. Yet, while proceeding from different 
standpoints and working by different methods, each one 
of this immortal triad shares in the vision of the other 
two, and contributes to the same end. Scientist, poet, 
and philosopher alike recognize their individual gospel 
as only one aspect of the eternal perfection, in whose 
completeness the true, the beautiful, and the good are 
blended into one. Who will give us such a course? or, 
what club will work it out for themselves? 


The Christian Register recently contained a pleasant 
and deserved notice of the excellent educational work 
done by the Chicago Athenzum, and its prosperity un- 
der ita present efficient superintendent, Rev. E. I. Gal- 
vin. It may be in order, in this connection, to speak of 
the large part borne in the institution of the Atheneum 
by its sister society, the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. Indeed, the very idea of such an organization in 
Chicago sprung from the President of the Boston Union, 
Wm. H. Baldwin, Esq. A few days after the great fire Mr. 
Baldwin visited Chicago with a committee sent out by 
his society to see in what way it might be useful to the 
burned out people of the lake city. He at once saw the 
opportunity in Chicago for an institution similar to his 
own, and urged it upon our Unitarian ministers and 
laity. Mr. Wendte, himself a former member of the 
Boston Young Men’s Union, undertook, with others, to 
carry into effect the suggestion. Mr. Baldwin earnestly 
seconded the new movement. On his return he secured 
for the Chicago Christian Union, which was modeled 
closely after its Boston prototype, many gifts of money, 
books, etc., and made it the agent of the relief stores 
sent out by the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union, 
which in the nine months succeeding amounted to 1,000 
boxes, containing articles valued at $150,000. Without 
the advice and aid of the Boston society our Chicago in- 
stitution could never have been. Later in the history 
of the latter its name was changed to “The Athenzeum,” 
and its work made purely educational. This may have 
been in accordance with the prevailing demand; but 
we have always regretted the change which threw out 
of the aims and methods of the institution the philan- 
thropic and ethical side of life. May we not hope to see 
them restored at an early day? Shall it not cultivate 
the conscience and heart as well as the head and hand— 
and stand for the development of the whole man? 


Blofes from fhe Sield. 


Rev. Freperick Mgak1n, pastor of the old and conser- 
vative Unitarian society at Taunton, Mass., having un- 
dergone a change in theological opinion recently, par- 
ticularly on the subject of Immortality for the human 
soul, announced his more radical convictions to his con- 
gregation in a sermon of blended earnestness and sweet- 
ness of spirit. At the eame time, feeling that his new 
views would interfere with his usefulness to the parish 
and its peace and prosperity, he tendered his resigna- 
tion. The society, greatly troubled at the prespect of 
losing a minister who, during his brief pastorate, had en- 
deared himself to all by the gracious simplicity and un- 
selfish devotion of his daily walk and his effective pul- 
pit utterances, sought at several meetings to find some 
way by which they might be able to retain his services 
and yet be true to their own cherished principles. At 
length they sorrowfully accepted his resignation. Mr. 
Meakin was requested, however, to hold the pulpit till 
the end of his year, was presented with a purse of $600 
at the close of it, and as he had decided to spend some 
time in study and thought at a European University, a 
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party of fifteen of his parishioners accompanied him 
acroes the seas. This little history is honorable alike to 
pastor and people, vindicates our older Unitarian par- 
ishes from the charge of bigoted intolerance so often 
brought against them by hot-headed and hostile critics, 
and becomes doubly significant when contrasted with 
the course which Mr. Miln saw fit to pursue at Unity 
church, Chicago. 

Mr. Meakin, it will be noticed, first gave his congrega- 
tion a frank and thorough explanation of the changes 
in his theological position, and then resigned his trust. 
He was as gentle and modest in his dealings with his 
parish as he was sincere and brave. Remembering that 
his people also had cherished convictions of their own, 
and parish rights, he cheerfully subordinated his indi- 
vidual preferences to the general opinion, and thus, 
while true to himself, was also loyal to their good. In 
all he acted like a true Unitarian in matters of faith, 
and a true Congregationalist in matters of discipline. 

: w. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


An ete new eaien. ot Danmnorne will econ Pe 
begun the popular publishers, Houghton, Mifflin 
Co Mrs. Spafford’s new novel, ‘ The Marquis of Car- 
abas,”’ is just published by Roberts Bros.——A new se- 
ries of novels called the Kaaterskiel Series will soon be 
begun by G. W. Harlan & Co. The initial volume will 
be “The Fair Philosopher,” to be followed by “A Mod- 
ern Hagar.”——Roberts Bros. will issue the new volume 
by the author of “ Ecce Homo,” on “ Natural Religion.” 
—Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, whose “ Atlantis” has been 
one of the successes of the season, has just written a new 
book entitled “ Rignarok,” which will soon be published 
by Harper Bros. In this book he will advance the the- 
ory that the drift deposit attributed to glacial action was 
caused by contact with a yok ert Wo Spening the 
Wide Awake for August we are saluted by a lovely little 
child figure, with her arms fall of laurel, followed b 
other pictures of equal merit perhaps, but none of which 
ap to us like the dear o'd laurel, beloved of our 
early years. The bright sketch, “No questions asked,” 
continues to be of interest, and we are glad to welcome 
again the name of E. E. Hale, always a favorite contrib- 
utor. The wild flower papers, with their five illustra- 
tions, are a very valuable addition to a child’s paper. 
We might notice other articles, but our space is limited. 
This little monthly is steadily creeping to the front asa 
universal favorite among children. D. Lothrop & Co. 
are its publishers——A new volume of travels, Paul 
Dreifuss: His Travels Abroad,” by John Wallen, Jr., is 
ea published by Geo. H. Ellis ——Ford, Howard & 

Ibert have just published “Two Days,” a novel b 
W. Newport.—W. 8. Gottsberger publishes Mary Saf- 
ford’s translation of George Taylor’s “ Antinous,” a ro- 
mance of ancient Rome, and Lady Fullerton’s transla- 
tion of “Elaine,” by Mme, Augustus Craven.— Porter 
& Coates have just published “ Political Economy, with 
Kepecial Reference to the Industrial History of Na- 
tions,” by Prof. R. E. Thompson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. They have in press, for early issue, 
« pogend, Picturesque and Descriptive,” by Joel Cook, 
the rican correspondent of the London Times.— 
“Long Life and How to Reach It,” by Dr. J. G. Rich- 


ardson, is published by P. Blakeston, Son & Co., in the 
series of American Health Primers.—John Wiley & 
Sons issue “ First Studies in Drawing,” by Benj. H. 7 
—The Continent for August 16 has the following table 
of contents: ‘After the Sale, poem by J. T. Trow- . 
bridge; By-Paths of Tuscany, Edward C ell ; Wor- 
ship in the Woods, poem by George W. pages ene 
Redemption of the Tin Can, Charles Godfrey Leland 
(Hans Breitmann), illustrated with six designs by the 
author; The Six-sided School House, Laura D. Nichols; 
The Sign Language of the Central American Indians, 
Ferd. C. Valentine, illustrated with eighteen descriptive 
designs by Mary K. Trotter; The House that Jill Built 
(XIiD), E, C. Gardner, illustrated by the author; Hot 
Plowshares (IX), Albion W. Tourgee; Editorial de- 

artment: ‘Can Five and Three Make Two?’ The Still 

our, J. L. Russell; Book Notes; Migma; The House- 
hold, edited by Helen Campbell; Reference Calendar ; 
In Lighter Vein.” 


Rev. George Cook is busy with his proposed re-issue 
of The Dial. 


That earnest and talented friend of free religion and 
pure morality, Francis E. Abbott, is about to re-enter 
the field of philosophical thought with an article in 
Mind on “ The Scientific Basis of Philosophy.” Mr. Ab- 
bott is at present engaged in teaching and study in Cam- 


, | bridge, Mass. 


Rev. M. J. Savage, whose literary facility is accompa- 
nied by equal industry, is preparing for the press a vol- 
ume of hymns for use in the church. It will be a small 
collection, and contain a number of his own and his 
brother’s poetic productions. He is also preparing a re- 
vised edition of his “ Minister’s Handbook.” 


Rev. Francis Tiffany, pastor of the Unitarian church 
at West Newton, Maas., is the contributor of brilliant 
and witty editorials to the Boston Sunday Herald. A 
selection of these have been published by George H. 
Ellis, Boston, under the Shakespearean title, “ Bird- 
Bolts.” Mr. Tiffany is a teacher who, in the guise of hu- 
mor, imparts deep lessons of sincerity and trust. 


We call the attention of our readers to two little works 
entitled “ Grundzuge der Psychologie” and “ Grundzuge 
der Praktischen Philosophie” (pp. 84), by Herman 
Lotze, Leipzig; 8. Hirzel, 1882. These consist of dicta- 
tions taken down from the lectures of the great German 
thinker, and which concisely and coherently state his 
latest views on psychology and practical ethics. 


An address commemorative of Capt. Ephraim Mur- 
dock, of Winchendon, Mass., delivered at his funeral by 
his pastor and intimate friend, Rev.Charles H. Wheeler, 
has been printed for private distribution. It wasa del- 
icate task Mr. Wheeler had to perform, for Mr. Murdock 
was not only endeared to him by long years of affection- 
ate intercourse, but was also a munificent benefactor of 
the Unitarian cause. The beautiful church, the parson- 
age, the memorial hall, the large endowment fund, are 
testimonies to his generous interest. But this discourse 
is in every respect a most admirable one, discriminating 
and just as well as tender and pathetic. In gracefuland 
winning speech it presents us with a picture of sturdy, 
high-minded, public-spirited New England manhood, 
and makes us take new hope for a country which can 
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produce such citizens. We do not wonder that, in con- 
templating such a character and career, his fellow-towns- 
men should order that the resolutions of respect they 
offered to his memory be inscribed on the town records, 
“ag a perpetual memorial of the public appreciation of 
one who, during a long and active life, was an honor to 
his birthplace.” 

It is pleasant to note once more among the contribu- 
tors to the periodical literature of the day our old-time 
friend and co-worker for reason and righteousness in 


religion, O. B. Frothingham. His article on “ Longfel- | 


low,” in the June Allantic, is a large, sympathetic and 
gracious paper, full of poetic insight and tender feeling. 
From his affluent and elegant pen comes also a discrim- 
inating and just paper on “Emmanuel Swedenborg,” 
and to the North American. Reriew he contributes a search- 
ing and earnest essay on “The Ethics of Gambling.” 
For the past year Mr. Frothingham has been engaged 
on the life of Rev. Dr. George Ripley, the eminent schol- 
ar and transcendental thinker. This work is now com- 
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bility and affluent imagination, has reproduced in this 
work the transcendental and pantheistic philosophy of 
Hindooiam in the form of didactic soliloquizing and 
meditation, interwoven with many beautiful gems of 
proverb, apologue, parable and nature-painting, the 
whole forming a rich quarry of thought and illustration. 
Only the first six of the eighteen divisions or books will 
be given to the public at present. The remainder is 
translated, and will be issued as the demand shall occur. 
Each volume is, however, complete in itself. Of the 
translation itself competent critics who have examined 
the MS. speak in terms of admiring praise. The 
work has been extremely difficult; the sententious 
wisdom, the mystic senses concealed in the original, the 
continual play on words,—whole stanzas often being cu- 
riously constructed in Oriental fashion on a fancied re- 
semblance between terms,—the Eastern imagery and at- 
mosphere in which Rueckert’s imagination revelled, are 
,all reproduced with remarkable fidelity and skill. It 
'has been a work of surpassing labor, and fitly crowns 


the literary activity of the veteran translator, whose 
versions of Goethe’s “ Faust,” Jean Paul Richter’s “ Ti- 
tan,” and other masterpieces of German literature, havé 
given so much delight to his fellow countrymen, and 
won appreciation in Germany itself. Mr. Brooks, how- 
ever, is again at work; this time on aversion of J. P. 
Richter’s “Invisible Lodge,” a treatise on Immor 
tality. 


pleted and will soon see the light, to take its place by 
the side of his “ Theodore Parker” and “The History of | 
New England Transcendentalism,” as one of the classics 
of American literature. We hail these evidences of re- | 
covered physical health and mental vigor with exceed- 
ing satisfaction, and trust it will not be long before we 
are permitted once more to greet Mr. Frothingham on 
the platform and in the pulpit 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Pau. Dreiruss: His Holiday Abroad. By John W. Allen, Jr. Geo. 
H. Ellis, publisher. Price, $1.00. 


The memorial address on “ The Life and Character of 
the Late John J. Bagley, of Michigan,” by George H. 
Hopkins, is a tribute of respect to a large-hearted, earn- 
est and kindly man, whose private life and public ser- 
vices alike entitled him to the reverent regard of his fel- 
lows. A man of strongly-defined character and quick 
sensibilities, of great executive abilities and broad sym- 
pathy, he impressed himself deeply on his time. The 
lavish hospitalities of his beautiful home; the tender- | 
ness of his disposition, which was displayed especially 
toward children, the poor, the forsaken and outcast ; his 
earnest espousal of radical ideas in religion and society 
his eminent and devoted services in reforming and per- 
fecting the asylums and correctionary institutions of his 
State, all made Gov. Bagley a man of mark in his day 
and generation, and will cause his name to be remem- 
bered with blessing now that he is gone. He was a 
splendid type of American citizenship, as it is trained 
and molded by the exigencies and opportunities of 
Western life. In him Western Unitarianism lost a warm 
advocate, and Unity a strong helper. 


Rev. Charles J. Brooks, of Newport, R. I., the gifted 
poet and translator from the German, is correcting the 
proofs of a new work about to be issued from the press | Same style and price. 
of Roberts Bros., a translation of Rueckert’s great philo-| These books appeared first in the Adlantic Monthly, 
sophic poem, “The Wisdom of the Brahmins.” Insome, and are among the best of those written by that gifted 
respects this is, perhaps, the most remarkable German author, W. D. Howells. 
poem ever produced, and bears the same relation to 
higher Hindoo thought which Arnold’s “ Lightof Asia” | Brrp Bours. By Frances Tiffany. Published by George H. Ellis. 
fulfills as a popular exposition of Buddhism. Rueckert, ' 18mo., cloth. 75 cts. 
for long years a profound student of oriental literature A very readable book. We think, however, the author's 
and philosophy, with a mind of exquisite poetic sensi-|desire to be bright and sometimes witty is too appa- 


THE GosPEL OF ZION. A Series of Discourses upon Fundamental 
Church Doctrines. By Rev. S. J. Stewart, of Bangor, Maine.. Pub- 
lished by Geo. H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. Price, $1.25. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. A Memorial Address. By Charles J. 
Ames. 

We do not recall any piece of writing by our friend 
Charles J. Ames, which does more credit to his head 
and heart than this rich and noble discourse on our 
greatest American. 


Tur Revisers’ ENGLISH. A Series of Criticisms, showing the Re- 
visers’ Violations of the Laws of the Language. By G. Washington 
Moon. Funk & Wignalls, publishers, 10 and 12 Dey strect, New 
York. 

Mr. Moon has certainly made out a clear case against 
the revisers. The book is well worth perusal. Price in 


paper, only 20 cts. 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. By W. D. Howells. Paper, illustrated. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, 50 cts. 


THEIR WEDDING JouRNEY. By the same author and publishers. 
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rent. The very title is deceptive, leading you to imag- 
ine it to be better than it really is. Still, as we have 
said, itis worth reading, and will doubtless have a large 
sale. The first chapter, about the kitten, is really the 
best in the book—the only time the writer has really 
hit his mark and brought down his bird. 


CaMzos FROM THE LIFE OF Jesus, Lessons for the Sunday School. 
Prepared by Rev. W. 8. Barnes, pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal. 

This course of thirty-five lessons on the life of Jesus 
seems to have been suggested by an essay of Rev. Mr. 
Hale’s in the Unitarian Review for February, 1880. It 
consists of a series of well-selected pictures from the ca- 
reer of the great teacher, each introduced by a Scripture 
motto and an appropriate verse, and including a Bible 
reading, a list of references, a brief digest of the points 
involved in the lesson, and a suggestive quotation from 
Mr. Hale or some other writer. We do not share the 
somewhat conservative standpoint of the author of 
these lessons, but aside from this should think this one 
of the most practical and useful little manuals yet pre- 
pared on this topic. It demands work on the part of 
the teacher, and access to books. With this it ought to 
be of great value in the Sunday School. 


WRESTLING AND WalrTING. By John F. W. Ware, formerly Pastor 
of the Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. Published by Geo. H. 
Ellis. Cloth. $1.50. 

One cannot help being charmed by Mr. Ware’s ser- 
mons; first, because they are so simple, so direct, and 
yet so searching and helpful; and second, because they 
are sermons and not lectures or essays. The genius of 
too many of our modern preachers leads them to take 
into their pulpits lectures and essays instead of ser- 
mons, and then wonder why they fail to awaken 
the spiritual life of their hearers. 

The sermon isa distinct branch of literature, and it 
has special ends to reach. Mr. Ware has recognized 
this to an eminent degree. We have short texts, but 
very suggestive, and then the sermons follow as a nat- 
ural consequence. These sermons are models in their 
way, and will be found helpful to any one who desires 
to cultivate a style of writing which is brisk and always 
to the point. Mr. Ware was one of our most successful 
Unitarian clergymen. 


Oxesm=xvs. Memoirs ofa Disciple of St. Paul. By the author of 
“Philochristus.” Boston. Roberts Brothers. 1882. 308 pp. $1.50. 

This book purports to be an autobiography of Onesi- 
mus, Paul’s friend, who figures in the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, and is mentioned elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. It may be commended to all interested in the 
origin of Christianity. Like “ Philochristus,” it is writ. 
ten with much skill and attractive style. Though much 
of it is, of course, imaginative, its discourses and descrip- 
tions are probably tolerably true, being sometimes in- 
deed borrowed, as the author tells us, from ancient writ- 
ings of but little later date. Theologically, the book 
occupies the ground now becoming familiar, midway 
between orthodoxy and rationalism. In it “ Philochris- 
tus” is so far orthodox as to teach as “the main truth” 
that “ our Lord Jesus Christ was verily a man, and verily 


the Eternal Son of God, in whom all mankind hath died 
to sin, and is born again to righteousness.” But Onesi- 
mus is also so far rational as to protest against the mir- 
acle stories then arising, and now preserved in our New 
Testament. Indeed, to show the natural origin of these 
stories and of the New Testament seems a prominent pur- 
pose of the book. Illustrating how the Christians of his 
day distorted Scripture and facts, Onesimus says: “ As 
often as they have read one of the passages of the proph- 
cies appointed to be read in their worship, first one 
arises and then ‘another,—water-carriers and tent-work- 
ers and leather-cutters and the like,—all attempting to 
show that this sentence and that sentence point to none 
other than Christus; and in this fashion not only do 
they strain the words of their prophets, and enforce 
them to receive all manner of meanings which they 
could not naturally have, but also they unwittingly en- 
courage, and, as it were, vying with one another, pro- 
voke their own and one another’s imagination to re- 
member some new things that Christus did or said that 
perchance fulfil the words of the prophecy. Hence pro- 
ceeds many a manifest alteration of the doctrine of the 
Christians, and more is likely to proceed.” Hence, One- 
simus says, when he hears one saying that Christ did 
something that Scripture might be fulfilled: “ I shut my 
ears against the man’s words, knowing that they are, in 
all likelihood, imaginations and fancies.” He also tells 
how stories of miracles are growing from mere figures of 
speech,—how, for instance, from metaphorical expres- 
sions of Jesus opening the ears of the deaf and eyes of 
the blind, are arising tales that he wrought these won- 
ders literally in their bodies. Antemidorous, too, speak- 
ing of the old expressions of “the star of Judah shin- 
ing,” and the “ preparing of the table in the wilderness,” 
and the Lord whose “ path is on the deep waters,” and 
the giving of the “bread of life” and the “wine of the 
Lord’s blood,” says: “I doubt not but both these and 
many other figures and metaphors either are, or speed- 
ily will be, so interlaced with the traditions of the life of 
Christus that his followers will soon believe that he 
did really and actually walk upon the waves, and bestow 
upon them miraculous water and miraculous wine and 
bread,—yes, and that a special star shone forth at his 
birth, etc., etc.” And later, Onesimus tells how a Chris- 
tian hymn, which kept the figures of the old Hebrew 
psalm about Jehovah making the storm to cease, and 
having his path on the sea, had come to be interpreted 
as Jesus himself literally stilling the storm and walking 
on the waves. In such stories Onesimus has no faith; 
but he wants men to see “ that the spiritual works of the 
Lord Jesus were greater than those wonders, according 
to the flesh of which they made so much.” 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHICAL Cuassics. Kant’s Critique of Pure Rea- 
son. George’8. Morris, Ph.D. 8.C.:Griggs & Co., Chicago, Price, 
$1.25. 

The above is the opening volume in a series of works 
on the leading philosophical writers of Germany, from 
Kant to Hegel. The particular object of the publication 
of such a series is set forth in the printed prospectus, as 
follows: “Each volume will be devoted to the critical 
exposition of some one masterpiece belonging to the 
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history of German philosophy. The aim in each case 
will be to furnish a clear and attractive statement of 
the special substance and purport of the original au- 
thor’s argument; to interpret and elucidate the same by 
reference to the historic and acknowledged results of 
philosophic inquiry ; to give an independent estimate of 
merits and deficiencies, and especially to show, as occa- 
sion may require, in what way German thought contains 
the natural complement or the much-needed corrective 
of British speculation.” 

Readers of Prof. Morris’ work on “ British Thinkers ”’ 
will recall the spirit of adverse criticism in which that 
book is written, whose author has but a very small de- 
gree of sympathy to bestow on the researches of men 
like Bacon, Locke, Hume, Mill and Spencer. Prof. 
Morris regards with extreme apprehension, such as at 
times seems to distort his clear philosophical vision, the 
skeptical tendency and severe scientific bias which mark 
the writings of the British school, and which he believes 
can lead only toa blank and crude materialism. It is 
fitting that one of Prof. Morris’ ripe scholarship and de- 
cided philosophical convictions should be placed in 
charge of so important and arduous a task as that in- 
volved in the preparation of a series of works like the 
“Philosophical Classics,” which is a credit both to 
American letters and the enterprising firm which has 
undertaken the work of publication. - 

There are many signs in the air which attest the 
growing interest on the part of American readers in 
the abstruse themes of philosophy; and it is quite nat- 
ural that, in the pursuit of studies of this nature, the 
New World, with its youthful and practical mental cast, 
should follow in those lines of thought and investiga- 
tion laid down in the discoveries of the English school, 
rather than attempt to find their way through the in- 
tricate mazes and subtleties of German metaphysics. 
The attempt, therefore, to call more careful attention to 
works and systems of thought not so well known, yet 
representing the life-labors of some of the world’s great- 
est minds, is to be most highly commended, both for its 
timeliness and the means it affords for the attainment 
of a higher intellectual culture, at present our chief 
desideratum. 

In his work on Kant, Prof. Morris performs the office 
of both critic and expositor. Even Kant, in the opinion 
of his latest biographer, had his “mechanistic preju- 
dices,” which are accounted for on the ground that the 
“Critique of Reason” marks the beginning of a period 
of transition in philosophical speculation, which has not 
yet ended. One evidence of this “ mechanistic preju- 
dice” is found in Kant’s theory of space and time, both 
of which the great philosopher held to be purely sub- 
jective in their relation to the thinking mind, a conclu- 
sion which Prof. Morris regards as dangerously akin to 
the inductions of the modern scientific school, which he 
holds in such small esteem. The real relation between 
subject and object everywhere, we are told, is that 
founded on an “energy of mind; not the lifeless ab- 
stract relation of mechanical separation and opposition, 
but rather the relation of organic unity.” 

But lack of space forbids any attempt at a compre- 
hensive review of a work of this character. If Prof. 
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Morris is not able to persuade all his readers to adopt 
his philosophical creed and forego their former predi- 
lections for a school of thought and inquiry on which 
he almost declines to bestow the name philosophical, 
he will have no less earned their thanks for his very 
instructive and readable volume. If the remaining 
numbers of the series equal the first in mental research 
and ability, clearness of style and masterly comprehen- 
sion of the subject, the whole will form one of the moet 
notable productions of the American press. _C. P. W. 


Wnnouncements. 


THE CoLecrove Book Co., of Chicago, have in press a 
“Manual of Wood Engraving for the Amateur,” by 
Arthur Hope, intended for the use of those who wish to 
learn this beautiful art without an instructor. It will be 
a 16 mo., illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents. Paper, 35 cents. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Geo. A. Newman, $4.50; Mrs. James Ingersoll, $1.50 ; 
Mrs. C. 8. Israel, $1.50; Mrs. S. E. Sherman, $1.50; H. 
Slade, $1.50 ; J.W. Prouty, $3.75 ; Mrs. J. H. Howe, $1.50; 
Minna Williams, $6.00; H. B. Scott, $1.50; J. H. Rich- 
man, $1.50; Mary Houghton, $1.00; Rev. B. Herford, 
$3.00; Howard White, $3.00; J. Ballen, $1.00. 

Little Unity—Mrs. C. S. Israel, .50. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICALSCHOOL. 


The twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day School for Boys 
and Girls will begin Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. For particulars and 


catalogue, 
Address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 


Wesr Newron, Masa. 


DH PAUW 
College for Young Women, 


THE HOME COLLEGE. 


Fall term begins Sept. 6, 1882. Classical, Scientific, Philosophical and 

! Normal Courses of study, with “lusie and Art Sehools, and 

+ School of Elocution, Faculty, & Free Library. Send Stamp for Cata- 
logue. F. A. FRIEDLEY, President, New Albany, Ind. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE, 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


LAWYERS, 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
CHICAGO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. 
National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


DR. J. W. WASSALL, 
Dentist, 


103 State Street, 
CHICAGO, TLL 


Reference, 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator, 
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For a short time we offer the Celebrated Liwermore P 
mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. 
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The Livermore New Stylo 


Every Pen warranted. 


hic Pen. 


ens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 


The Livermore Pocket Pencil—beautiful, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
of the institution is to prepare young men for 
. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 

Rey. A. A. Livermorg, President, 


pur, 


the Unitarian Minist 


please send their o: 


Meadville, Penn. THE COLEGROVE 


OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND, A NEW INVOICE 


—or— 


BERTRAM’S LESSONS FROM BOOK OF GENESIS, 


TO GO WITH 


MRS. E. R. SUNDERLAND’S UNITY LESSONS, 


has been received by the CoLEGROVE Book Co. Those wishing copies 
ers, at once, to 


BOOK CO., 40 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
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RURLINGTON 
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ALINGTON 


ERINCIPAL + LINE 


BEST line to St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Topeka, Denti- 


fs, New Mexico, Arizona, Moi 
tana and Texas. 


Nationally reputed as 
being the Great 
ThroughCar 

Line 


equipped 
fn the World for 
‘fll classes of travel. 


All connections made 
In Union 


Try it, 

and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 
comfort, 


Agt., 


Gen. Pass. 
Chicago, 


| and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R 


a S| r/ Y/ 
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4 [GHICAGC NORTH RN A aS 
The Chicago & North-Western R’y 
Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED |! and hence the 
LEADING RAILWAY 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 


Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, | 


Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, 

DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Points in the Territories and the West, Also 
for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P, R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the same Union Depot. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 
Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wayne 


ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 
Close connection made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE runnin 


4 
IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains, 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
will Ld our tickets by this route, 44- AND WILL 
TAK NONE OTHER, 

All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 

J.D. LAYNG., W. B. STENNETT, 
Gon. Bup’t Chicago. Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago, 


MA. 
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Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 
EASTERN, NoRTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SovuTH- 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Kansas 
| Crry, LEavENWoRTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
radiate 


EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only line from Chicago owning track into Kansas, 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points above 
named. No TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NO MISSING 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or un- 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried in roomy, 
clean and ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
Trains, 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CARs, and our own world-famous 
DINING Cars, upon which meals are served of un- 
surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS EACH, With ample time for healthful enjoyment. 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwaukee 
and Missouri River points; and close connections at all 
points of intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget this) dir y to every place 
of importance in ‘Kansas, Nebrs , Black Hills, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as an 
other line, and rates of fare always as low as competi- 
tors, who furnish buta tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of apcramen free. 

‘Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 
in the United States and Canada. 

E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Gen. Tkt. and Pass'r Agt., 
Chi 


| Vice Pres’t and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. cago. 
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10 THE FRIENDS OF “UNITY.” 


The business managers of Unity find it necessary to 
remind its friends that while it is the most potent preacher of 
Liberal Christianity in the West, yet it does not pay expen- 
ses, and something must be done in this direction. _ 

Now, we believe it can be made self-supporting if its. 
friends will only aid us in securing NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

We need about FIVE HUNDRED new subscribers to make 
it self-supporting. Nothing could be done to please its 

editor, Mr. Jones, more than for him to find, on his return, 
five hundred new names added to our list. 

With the hope of doing this, we offer the following induce- 
ments to any one aiding us in this matter: 

If any one will send us FivE new names and $7.50, we 
will send one copy of Unity one year free, and the life of 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, which was published at $3.00 per vol. 

To any one sending us TEN new subscribers and $15.00, 
we will send Unity one year free, and a complete set of 
Ward’s English Poets, or Macaulay’s History of England, 
bound in five volumes and enclosed in a neat box. 

To any one sending us TWENTY new subscribers, we will 
send both Ward’s Poets and Macaulay’s History, or the 
equivalent in price of these books, to be selected from our 


stock. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 
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FREEDOM, + RELLOWSHIP + AND + CHARAGFER + IN + RELIGION. 
Vou. X. ’ CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 1, 1882. No. 1. 


TIN ITY. 


J. Lu. Jones, Edito 
.C. GANNETT, 
Editorial Committee, {Pe C, LEARNED, 
. WENDTE, 


False theory of human nature is the error fun- 
damental of the false God. The old gods are per- 
ishing because we mistook the meaning of life. 
We desert the superstition now collapsing and 
helpless, to begin anew with the nature of man. 
By this study we rectify all religious conceptions. 


Pi. M. SIMMONS: 
F. L. Hosmer, 
J.T. SUNDERLAND. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 


COLEGBOVE BOOK C0., 40 MADISON, ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1.50 Per Yoar, in Advance. Single Copies, 7 cts. 


The corporate conscience is now advocated. It 
may be a good thing if it can be had without the 


Eatered at the Poat Office, Chicago, as second-class matter. 


CONTENTS. pace, | COSt of the individual conscience. The most remark- 

EDITORIAL. ee able instance thus far in history seems to be that 

Lcrurch checenilapasa’ 6°. eo oe! 288 which culminates in the Pope of Rome. It has 

TE SS hardly disproved the saying that “corporations 
OONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 

- 5. ogy | have no souls.” 

Hospitality.—J. V. B. - . 3 poe a eg 

Paiu.—FaNwy D: Dascout. op ae So Oe . a 

Suspense — EL The trouble is, we soon get corporate hypocrisy. 


LES. 
Buried To Dey. arrte Ty 0 GRisw ox. 


Woman's Relation to the Liberal | Church. "ALICE Winntase 
BRoTHERT 


a This perversion is imminent. The Nation said, re- 
The Duty of the ‘Isolated Woman to the Liberal Cause.—A. B R. Zi 


cently: “ Hypocrisy is a bad thing for individuals, 


CONDENSED SERMONS. -~— - Ba Nee tle a ; : 

CORRESPONDENCE.- - - - -  -  - ~~ - 24 |butit is worse for congregations. A single hypo- 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD.- - - - -  - 26 |crite almost always believes his neighbors are sin- 

alate TABLE. eae a ee es = cere, and this saves him from utter shamelessness ; 

EXCHANGE TAB e ‘ & a ss 

pees Grea tal es ce, an SE but when a whole assembly agree to play the hyp- 

ADVERTISEMENTS - - - - -  - + + ~~ 2 |ocrite together, there is nothing between them 
and total moral ruin.” The editor was writing on 

NOTES. the subject of civil service reform. 


Rev. John Visher, in a recent Register article, 
suggests that there is a higher inspiration than 
that of denominational] statistics or mass meet- 
ings. “Give me the consciousness of loyalty to 
my highest ideals, fidelity to the loftiest principles 
of my nature, and a prompt approval of my con- 
science. And standing there, one stands in no wise 
alone.” Indeed, one may be very glad to be in 
such company, if we look at history. 


Bortal said: “The Holy Ghost, set to drawing 
the old cart which passes for the church, will tear 
it to pieces. If you would be safe, hitch a donkey 
tnto your dray.” 


“ Dr. Tamponet (said Richter) declared that he 
would trace heresies in the Lord’s Prayer, if any 
one desired it; our age, on the contrary, knows 
how to find the Lord’s Prayer in every heresy.” 


The time was when men gave fortunes away ; 
when millions went into the coffers of the church 
to save their neighbor at home and the heathen 
abroad, by a demoralizing creed, from a fictitious 
hell in the world to come. That system is virtu- 
ally dead. We do not even need Beecher to tell 
us that “orthodoxy is a shell.” But shall not we 
freely give to save men, if we may, from a real 
hell in the present world,—the hell of impover- 
ished souls, of vacant or deluded minds ; the hell 
of evil appetites, foul motives, and mean ambi- 
tions; from an existence that will find no use or 


All evolutionists in religion, believing in the in- 
fluence of environment, will easily enough accept 
“the power not ourselves ;” but more essential to 
man is faith in the pour within ourselves “ that 
makes for righteousness.” 


Rev. Heber Newton, in his eulogy on Emerson, 
published in the Index, seems to attribute the 
phrase “stream of tendency” to Matthew Arnold, 
who makes so much use of it. But, like so many 
phrases common enough now, it comes from Em- 


erson. 
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field for its possessions and pleasures hereafter ; 
that will deserve no continuance beyond the empty 
and profitless passage of its earthly years? 


“We see religion suffering veritably the catas- 
trophe of Poland, which found such a fatal enjoy- 
ment in quarreling, and quarreling so long, that a 
day came at last when there was no Poland any 
more, and then the quarreling ceased.” We quote 
these words from the author of “ Ecce Homo,” in 
his last work on “ Natural Religion.”» Undoubt- 
edly certain phases of religion will disappear, and 
names which now designate these phases, may give 
way to others; but RELIGION is no Poland of local 
interest or power “to be no more.” We are glad, 
however, of all Mr. Seeley writes. 


“ The Cossack eats Poland 

Like stolen fruit; 

Her last noble is ruined, 
Her last poet mute; ° 

Straight, into double band 
The victors divide: 

Half for freedom, strike and stand ;— 
The astonished muse finds thousands at her side.” 

—Emerson. 


“ Preferring things to names, for these were men, 
Were Unitarians of the united world, 
And, wheresoever their clear sylbeams fell, 


They caught the footsteps of the same.” 
— Emerson. 


A CHURCH ON A SECULAR BASIS. 


In 1845 James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, pub- 
lished a sermon on the “ Principles and Methods of 
the Church of the Disciples.” It was understood 
that this new society was established on a very 
liberal basis. It was untrammeled by old tradi- 
tions. The law had long since refused to recognize 
the “church” as distinguished from the “society” 
or “parish.” Disturbing and fatal differences be- 
tween the two had often broken out. The sources 
of the trouble were usually the creed. The less 
of it and the simpler, the more safety. Mr. 
Clarke and his friends gladly accepted that theory 
of the church which makes it, not a double but a 
single organization, giving to it a broad basis of 
fellowship—a practical, rather than a doctrinal 
one. In the pamphlet referred to, he says: “The 
body which conducts all the religious action has 
no religious basis, but a purely secular one. * * It 


‘may contain the infidel, the immoral, the irreli-| 


gious; for infidels and irreligious men generally 
think it respectable to own a pew, and there is no 
reason why they should not belong to the congre- 
gation. * * 


education and talent, they may be the most prom- 
inent men in the congregation, and exert the great- 
est influence on all its decisions; and so you may 
have infidels as the representatives of this religious 
body.” 

But the author of this language evidently had 
no fear that a church pledged to good works,—a 
church whose object was to do good, to get good 
and to grow better—was exposed to any danger 
from this quarter. 

Nor is it likely that he suspected that such a 
church would ever be charged with narrowness of 
sympathy. 


FAITH AND FAITHLESSNESS. 


Say what men will of the decline of interest in 
religious institutions—and there is evidence 
enough of waning faith in forms and creeds— 

“Tbro’ the harsh nofses of our day 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 

Thro’ clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 

A light is breaking, calm and clear.” 
The lesson to allthoughtful minds, of ever-increas- 
ing emphasis, is that of the supreme importance of 
religion. It is the one interest, deeper than all 
others, which we cannot afford to neglect or suffer 
to wane and die. Just so far and fast as the 
wrappages of religion fall away, just so far and 
fast as the husk and shell of it crack open and de- 
cay and the very kernel of it is exposed to our 
view, so far and fast men learn that it is the one 
vital matter of society, for it is germinal and cle- 
mentary to all high and noble living. Though 
all that has been set up in liturgy and ceremonial 
should perish ; though all that has been solemnly 
subscribed to in great systems of theology should 
crumble down, and ancient traditions and dear 
old doctrines be discredited, the soul of man re- 
mains! and the soul of man, beating in sympathy 
with his brother man, affirms a law of justice and 
equity, of honor and of truth; affirms a sense of 
fellowship, of good-will, and the duty of forbear- 
ance and self-sacrifice. The soul is moved to rev- 
erence before that which is high, holy and pure. 
And he who tramples on these violates the deepest 
instincts of his soul, is less than man, brings him- 
self to shame in his own eyes, and into infamy 
in the judgments of his race. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?” 

Then there are those on every hand yet held in 
bondage of direful superstition, not better for not 


If these happen to be the men of|having broken with the churches, living without 
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wholesome principle, only outwardly constrained 
to a decent life because destitute of the knowledge 
that constitutes rational and responsible beings. 
There are those who, in desperation, have broken 
away from this cruel bondage, which is only 
another name for menticide, and now stand dazed 
or blind or vengeful and relentless in the vision of 
their new-found liberty, but still dangerous to the 
welfare of society. There are those given over to 
the mere pleasures and vanities of life, selfish and 
frivolous, only thinking from one day to another 
what opening for indulgence, display or sensation 
will to-morrow bring? And there are those dead 
in trespasses and sins, heartless and hardened, it 
may be, by false views of life, which let them 
down, little by little, into the abyss of insensibility 
or passion or crime. 

Now, why is it that we are able to do so little 
for any of these, whose needs, mute or appealing, 
may be learned on every side? Why is it that the 
church, still so numerous in its various branches, 
is so powerless? Why should not we, though the 
smallest of the sects, do more? Alas! it is because 
we ourselves are so little better than they. It is 
because we are no more in earnest than they. We 
are too poor, vain, self-complacent and trifling our- 


selves to make any impression on those who are}, 


like ourselves. They see the farce we play our- 
selves, making ourselves comfortable over our easy- 
going faith, giving to its support what we happen 
to have left over from our amusements and luxu- 
ries; and they say, “ You think of teaching us self- 
denial—youw who, perchance, belittle your own fol- 
lies and want of integrity, come to show us the 


way; you, who scarcely know your own convic- 


tions, or scarcely have a serious thought on re- 
ligion, set out to guide us through the darkness of 
ignorance and superstition ! 

Whenever the church is good enough to go out 
and save the world, the world stands ready to be 
saved. In that day the church will not complain 
or whine over the world’s coldness and contempt; 
it will either win them over or wear them as its 
crown. A truly religious church was never known 
to complain. 

The beer garden that has been opened on the Mount 
of Olives is well patronized by tourists.— Ex. 


Quite to my surprise, I am really convinced of one 
thing, viz.: that my peculiarities of thinking, and style, 
etc., would go down much better at the West than at the 
East, and partly because they are offended by nothing 
new, glued to no habits of thinking, or not thinking, 
but ready to catch with eagerness at every thing whic 
seems true. In a word, they are all alive in this region. 
—Rev. Dr. Bushnell. 
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Gonfribufed Wirticles. 


HOSPITALITY. 

If love fills full the breast 
’Tis sure to overflow 
And musically go 
The widest house throughout, 
And run the rooms about 
With rhythmical welcoming 
Of friend or stranger-guest 

’ To peace and rest— 
Like a brook’s song in the vale below, 
Mindful of the highland spring 
Where it learned to sing. 


J. Vv. B. 


PAIN. 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Pain came at nightfall, and she stayed till morn. 
Her brow was heavy and her eyes were wet 
And resolute. Her tender lips were set; 

She came and had no word, but was forlorn, 

This child of earth—earth’s loveliest, earliest born. 
Along her path no wistful violet— 

The winds were out with sighing moan and fret— 
Her drooping form spoke man’s embittered scorn. 
And still she crossed the threshold at the fall 

Of night, and stayed until the dawn’s red rose 
Bloomed in the east, and, at the blithe gay call 
Of larks uprising, swift she went away, 
But left behind her, odorous as the May, 
A lasting peace, that from her sombre clothes 
Fell, like astar, and brought eternal day. 


SUSPENSE. 


ELLA A. GILES. 


Thou wretched, haggard, tottering dame! 
Exile from Hades! without name 
Save such as in thy changeful moods! 
Thou givest thyself; thy form obtrudes 
Its ugly shape into the mind 
And lingers there with looks unkind 
When men dare dream of being blest 
With Hope; that less exacting guest 
Of whom thou jealous art whene’er 
Thou see’st her timidly draw near. 
Begone, Suspense, from hearts that ache 
With dim forebodings! Better break 
Neath one fell blow of Certainty 
Than meet thy cruel, treacherous eye 
Which nothing tells, yet doth suggest 
Ills that elude the keenest quest. 
Begone forever, evil hag! 
When thou’rt away no more will lag 
Life’s weary hours; with swifter pace 
Time’s feet will run their destined race. 
Madison, Wis. 
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BURIED TO-DAY. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
A little child in the church-yard gray, 
Beneath the roses and mosses, 
Wide o’er the little mound at its side 
A larch tree its wild arms tosses. 


Often and often the mother will come 
To water with tears of sorrow, 

Praying and hoping through all her grief 
To meet in a glad to-morrow. 


Buried to-day in a trusting heart 
A love once so warm and glowing,— 
Killed by a winter of cold distrust, 
And buried beneath its snowing. 


Often and often a mourner will sit 
By its side in tearless sorrow, 

Knowing no resurrection will come, 
And hoping for no to-morrow. 


WOMAN’S RELATIONS TO THE LIBERAL 
CHURCH. 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


Woman’s religion has always been liberal. Even 
when bigot in creed, in pee she has been gen- 
erous and forgiving. What mother in her heart 
ever believed in the dogma of infant damnation ? 
What wife, seeing her husband depart without the 
extreme unction of the church, believed that he 
was damned forever? What daughter, remember- 
ing the mother-love whose tenderness enfolded her 
life from its first beginnings, could hold that such 
a mother, though not of the church’s elect, would 
fail to find her place among the saints in glory? 

Let us ask, first, what were woman’s relations to 
the church inthe past? During every age she has 
upheld the hands of the pep has sheltered 
and clothed and comforted the servants of God. 
- The widow who prepared for Elisha the little room 
in her house was but one of hundreds who have 
done a similar thing. Under Deborah, the proph- 
etess, we read that Israel had peace forty years. 
On the shores and hillsides of Palestine, of the 
multitudes that harkened to the teachings of our 
Savior, there were many thousands—‘ besides 
women and children.” Not only the mother who 
kept in her heart the wonderful record of his life, 
but Mary and Martha and scores of others were 
privileged to aid and serve him, and consideration 
for women was part of his gospel. Even on Cal- 
vary “many women were there afar off, which 
followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto 
him;” and to one of these he first appeared and 
spoke when he rose from the sepulchre. ; 

Many faithful women sheltered the disciples, 
when to harbor such incurred peril of persecution 
and death. In the early days of that church 
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“whose disciples first at Antioch were called 
Christians,” we find woman a recognized worker, 
active in ministering and teaching. We read of 
deaconesses, on whom depended the care of the 
sick, disbursement of charities, instruction of the 
younger converts, even at times the administration 
of the rite of baptism; of the four daughters of 
Philip the Evangelist, who prophesied ; of Priscilla, 
who, with Aquilla her husband, “ expounded the 
way of God” to the young disciple; of that Mary 
who, Paul wrote, “bestowed much labor upon us;” 
Dorcas, who did good both in words and in alms- 
deeds; Phebe, “the succorer of many, the servant 
of the church in Ceuchrea;” Tr phena and Try- 
phosa, who “labored in the Lor. : 

Later, from the arena and the torture-chamber, 
the souls of thousands of faithful women arose to 
join the “noble army of martyrs.” St. Catherine, 
St. Dorothea, St. Margaret, were not mere fic- 
tions of a legend-making priesthood, but loving, 
earnest Christian women, who, in their lives as in 
their deaths, testified to the divineness of the faith 
they held. 

In the early days, then, woman had her place 
and use in the church. It was only when that 
church fell away from its first pure, high ideal, and 
took for the religion of humanity the religion of 
asceticism and bigotry, that her right to service 
was denied. The Church of Rome, however it has 
canonized its departed saints, ignored as much 
as possible the living woman-half of creation ; 
the monk omitted all mention of woman angels; 
one ancient father of the church maintained stoutly 
that all women were changed into men on the 
Day of Judgment—not a bad way of getting round 
the question. hat are the characteristics of that 
church as seen in its history? Persecution, dom- 
ination, arrogance—masculine qualities all. Even 
George Fox found “some who believed that women 
had no souls.” But the church of to-day is the 
power it is because it recognizes the fact that there 
is need and room for woman’s work in the cause it 
stands for. 

We stand to-day upon a higher plane. Looking 
back to the Mount of Olives—across that valley 
dense with mists of ignorance and bigotry, through 
which the church has wandered for these many 
years—we see that Christianity has done this much 
for the race: it has given it a pure, strong Ideal— 
the measure of a perfect man, against which man- 
hood or womanhood may measure itself for all 
time. The Greeks and Romans had arts, literature, 
science, even a superficial polish of manners and 
life; but had they, among all their immortals on 
Olympus, one such figure as the Christ? Think 
of the corruption and uncleanness of their gods 
and goddesses; and if such as these were the 
noblest occupants of the chambers of their imagery, 
what must have been the inner life of a people 
that could place before the worshiper no single 
pure ideal of what men might become ! 

But in Christ we see before us the perfection of 
the humanly-divine. It is toward that ideal man- 
hood and womanhood that every earnest man and 
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woman of to-day is striving. Purity of life, divine 
aspiration, helpfulness—these are the trinity of our 
wants. The essential condition of salvation is no 
longer “mere intellectual acceptance of certain 
dogmas ;” in this religion of aspiration and help- 
fulness, belief and action are one; and man and 
woman clasp hands and toil on together, step by 
step. 

For the liberal church needs woman as surely 
as woman needs the church. It is because this 
church has drawn to itself the Eternal-Womanly 
as well as the Eternal-Manly that it is to-day an 
ever-increasing power for good in the world. “The 
Golden Age,” says St. Simon, “is not behind, but 
before you.” It is for woman as for man to toil 
for the in-bringing of the kingdom. This liberal 
church is the sure outcome of that modern Repub- 
lic of Thought wherein men and women are “ born 
free and equal.” Liberal means free; but free from 
what? Free from dogma, from narrow-minded- 
ness, from bonds that cramp the soul and hinder 
its development ; free to believe in the message of 
the Holy Spirit heard in silence and prayer; free, 
above all, to toil for the bettering of the world and 
of self. 


“ Free men freely work. 
Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease. 


I hold that heaven itself is only work 
To a surer issue.” . 


What is there for woman to do in the liberal 
church? Her first need is to define clearly to her- 
self her own belief. In earlier days women, for 
lack of any mental training, were compelled to let 
men do their thinking for them; to-day women 
think for themselves. The new privilege brings 
new responsibilities. They need to think often 
and deeply on religion. Woman’s perception of 
spiritual things is often clear, her intuitions are 
keen,—and_ hope and intuition are no small part 
of religion. “Faith is the substance of things 
hoped fur, the evidence of things not seen.” We 
have realized long ago that what we need is not a 
inere emotional revival frenzy, but an arousing to 
carnest, active spiritual life. The fact of our be- 
longing to the church is evidence that the religious 
life—or, at least, the desire for it—exists in the in- 
dividual; but in order to foster that life we need 
to define to ourselves clearly the principles of that 
faith which we profess. 

We hold our creed too easily to-day. 


** Fagot and stake were desperately sincere!” 


When “ men ” zealously “ burnt men for a doubt- 
ful point,” the believer held firm to his faith in 
the presence of torture and death. Singularly 
enough, in this day, when there are absolutely no 
fetters placed upon thought, we ane trouble 
ourselves to formulate our belief. A little martyr- 
dom might be good for us. 

This too common slovenliness of thought in 
regard to religious belief is even more inexcusable 
in woman than in man;—without a clear concep- 
tion of her own faith, how can she be the prophet 
of liberal religion in her home? how can she guide 


in the right path the questioning child spirit 
which must receive from her its first impressions 
of the spiritual life? Let her, then, define clearly 
to herself what she really does believe. This does 
not mean that she should tie herself to any es- 
pecial dogma of any creed; but that she should 
investigate, search, put away the inessential, 
clearly recognize the essential points of our belief; 
remembering always that “‘ Faith is not a conclu- 
sion but a guess,” and that this constant seeking 
is indispensable to growth in spiritual life. 

But the church is two fold: half in the inner 
life, half in the outer form which makes of ita 
power for good in the community, a helper for the 
hearts that lean upon it. We need something 
more than an intellectual recognition of the articles 
of our faith; we are to be “doers of the word, and 
not hearers only.” “Oh,” said a Father in Israel, 
of another tribe than ours, “you Unitarians have 
only a religion of the Aead, not of the heart.” It 
is a reproach too often hurled at us that we are 
coldly intellectual, not warmly fervent in faith. 

Having considered somewhat the religion of the 
head, let us turn to the religion of the heart, the 
service of sympathy and helpfulness. 

In woman’s charge to-day, as heretofore, rest the 
home-training of the child, and much of the Sab- 
bath School work. But the horizon of her labor 
has widened: in these days of domestic ma- 
chinery, canned fruits, and ready-made garments, 
the time and energy that once, of necessity, were 
given to the drudgery of the household, are left 
free to be used for other work. And her means for 
work no longer comprise merely the church social, 
the annual fair, and the Dorcas Society: the 
Unity Club in itself is a new source of power and 
influence; the associated charities have a wider 
scope and larger usefulness than the old sewing 
circle; and, above all, in our Auxiliary Confer- 
ences we are learning slowly the power that lieg 
in combined action. 

“Let your women keep silence in the churches,” 
thunders the orthodox ecclesiastic, echoing St. 
Paul,—who was a bachelor,—but yet the most 
bigoted will tell you that even in the most creed- 
bound sect it is women who keep alive the class- 
meetings, the charity organizations, who visit the 
sick and the afflicted. In our own broader church 
woman is free to walk unchallenged in whatever 
path of usefulness she may elect to tread. And 
if to-day in our churches man speaks “as one hav- 
ing authority,” the hour is at hand when woman’s 
voice also may be uplifted in the pulpit. I make 
no plea to have the theological seminaries thrown 
open to woman. I have faith to believe that what 
she wants she will take. 

That woman is capable of filling this office of 
minister and teacher none will deny who have 
lived among the Quakers: who have seen some 
gentle, kindly matron rise from her seat in the 
gallery of the meeting, and laying asidé the prim 
silk bonnet, in quiet, earnest tones expound some 
text that had been made clear to her soul in the 


meditative silence. Even as I speak I recall such 
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a scene:—the dark pine boards of the meeting- 
house are mellowed with age, the rows of solemn, 
thoughtful faces in the gallery, the bare, uncush- 
ioned benches tenanted by restless rows of schol- 
ars from the “ Friends’ School” chafing under the 
enforced restriction of the silence, with wistful 
eyes turned to open door and window through 
which are visible the grass and sky and the 
feathery plumes of the locust. Such a gray-haired 
matron rising slowly from her seat “at the head 
of the meeting,” clasping with trembling hands the 
rail before her, in a voice tremulous, not only with 
the peculiar quaver of her sect, but with earnest 
emotion, says slowly: “ It is borne in—upon my 
mind—this morning—that the young people of this 
meeting—wait to-day for a message—from the 
Lord,” and then follow words of cheer, words of 
counsel, words of help, which, sinking into one 
young heart at least, make lighter the life journey, 
cheer the young soul oppressed with the thronging 
responsibilities of life. No eloquence of man could 
have produced like effect. Elizabeth Fry was but 
one of many noble women who gave their lives to 
alleviating suffering, preaching by word and deed 
that gospel of humanity, which is the gospel of 
Christ. Lucretia Mott was not the only apostle of 
freedom to the oppressed, nor has her work been 
without other earnest women to carry it on. Why, 
even old Sojourner Truth had one word of the 
gospel of freedom given her to say, and said it. 
The voice of the spirit—which comes to woman 
as to man—will not be quenched. Even as I speak 
I see before me the pioneers in the field,—the wo- 
men to whom have come the call of the Spirit, say- 
ing, “ Arise and testify.” 

But this pulpit-work is largely for the future. 
The questions we have to deal with are, How shall 
we increase our present usefulness? How shall 
woman aid in awaking life in that body which we 
call the church ? 

St. Paul, in his own day, had to consider these 
very questions. In that church at Rome to which 
he sent certain epistles he had to deal with just 
such conflicting elements as compose our own con- 
gregations. There—since in that day, also, all roads 
led to Rome—were met together men of many na- 
tionalities and of different modes of lifeand thought. 
They had their rich and their poor, their radicals 
and their conservatives. There were the thought- 
ful philosophers of the Pythagorean school, both 
Romans and Grecks, the seekers after abstract 
truth. There also flocked a numerous rabble of 
those who are constantly desirous “of seeing and 
of hearing some new thing ;” reformers, who were 
such not because of any love of reform, but from 
desire of appearing in advance of their fellow-men. 
There, too, were former idolaters, who had turned 
away from strange gods, but as yet had formed no 
clear conception of the new faith. And there, the 
very life and soul of that chureh as of all living 
ones, were the clear thinkers, the fervent believers, 
the earnest workers. 

Let us see what St. Paul, that organizer of 
churches, that successful dealer with opposite 
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elements, said to the church at Rome. 
them certain clear and concise rules: 


“Be kindly affectionate one to another, with brotherly love, in 
honor preferring one another, 

“ Not slothful in business ; 

“ Fervent in spirit; 

“ Serving the Lord; 

* Rejoicing in hope: 

“ Patient in tribulation; 

“Continuing instant in prayer; i 

“ Distributing to the necessities of the sainte; 

“Given to hospitality.” 

“ Be kindly affectionate one to another, in broth- 
erly love.” e need, first of all, to know each other, 
to have a bright smile and a cheery greeting, not 
only for the stranger within our gates, but for each 
other. We are Unitarians too much in the sense 
that we are each a separate unit. We have not 
enough union of purpose and communion of spirit. 

We have our Unity Club, our Sewing Circle, our 
Associated Charities, our Auxiliary Conference, 
our Sunday Schools and Mission Schools; but, 
having all these, we yet lack the one thing which 
will put life into, unite them, and make them 
“work together for good.” We need frequent re- 
unions, social mectings in which the intellectual 
and devotional sides are allowed to rest, and the 
social life of the church fostered. In small towns 
this comes to pass naturally, but in our large city 
churches the majority of the worshipers are vir- 
tually strangers to each other. We ought to be a 
family, not merely a congregation; the family is 
the type of the kingdom of heaven, how much 
more, then, the type of the church! The bond of 
love which binds together the members of the 
household, becomes in the church that all-embrac- 
ing charity whereby we are enabled to love our 


He gave 


neighbor as ourself, and, in heaven, the wide-reach- _ 


ing sympathy which makes each individual crea- 
ture in the Universe “our neighbor.” The first 
and great commandment is to love God; the 
second is like unto it, to love our neighbor; these 
two in the perfect church will walk hand in hand. 
Now, as a rule, the average Unitarian does not love 
his neighbor. 

Neighborliness, then, is our great lack. We 
want “habitual intercourse, cheer, inspiration, 
sympathy.” All our young people in the large 
cities feel deeply this lack of the social clement. 
And since it is these young people who are to 
make the future congregations, it behooves us to 
take care lest they should be drawn from us into 
the more congenial society of some orthodox 
church. It is not the young people only who will 
receive benefit by the genial companionship; we 
need it, one and all, from the youngest to the old- 
est; the toilers in the storm and stress of life nced 
a quiet haven of rest into which to drift and anchor 
for a time ; the pastor himself will find his work be- 
gun for him, and his burden wonderfully lightened. 
In the West and Northwest there are many con- 
gregations without a settled minister, which are 
held together solely by these meetings of the peo- 
ple among themselves. 

I fear some of you will think that [have strayed 
somewhat from my theme in thus persistently 
placing before you the social side of the question, 
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thus urging upon you the need there is that we 
should be “ given to hospitality ;” but this has so 
forcibly impressed itself on my mind that I could 
not choose but say it; and of this thing I am 
sure, that unless we do cultivate this kindly hu- 
man interest in each other, we shall cease in time 
to exist as a church. We are told “Man has a 
trinity of wants—a Faith, an Occupation, and a 
Home.” It is the home feeling that we need; it 
is not enough for us to believe in our church and 
to work for it; we need also the certainty that we 
have a home in that church, a place in it over and 
above our pews. 

In conclusion, How, in this new era, does woman 
affect the church? What is her work in it? How 
can she increase her usefulness? These are ques- 
tions which every earnest Christian woman must 
ask and answer for herself. And no conscientious 
soul will be content with that fashionable dilettan- 
teism in religion which so long has satisfied her 
sex. Here, to-day, is woman’s opportunity, call- 
ing to her with the voice of a late translated pro- 
het: “ Cast forth thy act, thy word into the ever- 
iving, ever-working Universe; it is a seed-grain 
that cannot die.” 

Js there among us a lack of fervent devotion to 
ourcause? These orthodox tell us, “ Unitarianism 
isthe spirit which denies.” Let us reply with our 
affirmation of the eternal verities. Surely we have 
the faith in principles which must-bring about 
righteousness of life. What is needed above all is 
that each one should have something to do, and 
should do it without shirking. 

Having, then, gifts differing according to the 
grace that is given us, “ prophecy ”—not the fore- 
telling of future events, but the voicing of spiritual 
truths, transmission of the message of the 
spirit ; “ ministry "—the religion of the helping 
hand, which is pre-eminently a womanly office; 
“teaching "—whether the child at the knee, the 
friend who seeks counsel and comfort, or the pub- 
lic for whom a message is given us to utter; “ex- 
hortation, alms-giving, ruling, showing mercy,” let 
us act, and act promptly. Let each one take up 
the work that the hand findeth to do. Do not 
stand waiting for some one to invite you to take 
up the task needing to be done; it is your work as 
much as anothers. 

“You forget too much 
That every creature, female es the male, 
Stands single in responsible act and thought, 
As also in birth and death.” 

You are your brother’s keeper, ay, and your sis- 
ter's, too. In this eleventh hour there is work 
teady for woman’s hand; it is for her as for her 
brother man to help 

“ To build the Universal Church ; 


Lofty as is the love of God 
And ample as the wants of man.” 


_ The Presiding Elder who went to conduct the dedica- 

tion of a new Methouist Church at Grand Rapids did 
not do it. The debt was not all provided for, and he 
said he had promised God not to dedicate any more due 
bills, mechanics’ liens and mortgages.— Ex. 


THE DUTY OF THE ISOLATED WOMAN 
TO THE LIBERAL CAUSE. 


In the Unity issue of July 16, I read with much 
interest the above title, and hoped that some one 
had embodied some of the thoughts which have 
been resting with me for some time past, and so 
relieved me of further responsibility concernin 
them. <A perusal of the article, however, showed 
me that such was not the case. The “ New Beati- 
tude,” of Aug. Ist, (“ Blessed are they who awaken 
in hearts oppressed by religious unrest, or led 
astray by moral unbelief, a sense of peace or a 
thirsting for righteousness,”) more nearly accom- 
plishes the end, yet that is hardly explicit enough. 
It seems to me that the work which lies open to 
the liberal Christian, who stands alone, is a great 
one, and one which may be made fruitful of much 
good. It is also one which has been neglected, 
from a mistaken impression which has obtained 
among Unitarians that we have no need of mis- 
sionaries and no work of that kind to do. A great 
deal of individual labor can be advantageously 
done where successful church-building can hardly 
be accomplished,—work which can, perhaps, be 
even ‘better done by the layman or woman than 
the minister, who is rather a waterer and cultivator 
of the tender shorts than planter of the seed, in a 
majority of cases. It matters little where one’s 
lot may be cast, in country old or new, heathen or 
Christian, unless it be a desert island. If human- 
ity is present, there are hungering, struggling souls 
striving for rest and peace; and the chance is 
hardly one in a thousand that there will not be 
numbers to whom old creeds are either senseless 
jargon or dire vexation; and perhaps some who 
are sitting among broken idols longing for light. 
Such souls are the missionary’s fallow ground, and 
often afford the occasion for the frequent word in 
good season. Love to the neighbor says, Seek such 
souls and do what you may. A quiet entering 
into the general interests of whatever community 
one may find himself in, easily affords many op- 
portunities for a good word without any display 
of such aggressiveness as is objectionable to the 
Unitarian sense. Amicable discussion tends to 
religious life. To no one more than the isolated 
Unitarian does the injunction, “ Let your light so 
shine, ete.,” apply with force. The fruits of the 
faith must win the way for the faith. Isolation 
may not be pleasant, but it need hardly be dreaded 
at this age of the world, if accepted with an earn- 
est desire to turn it to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. Foster church interests by keeping thor- 
oughly informed of the life among the friends left 
behind ; open the windows of the soul to all en- 
nobling influences around; put a hand to every 
good work possible, and fruition must be realized 
both in the community and in the worker’s own 
soul. A. B.R. 


“The Chosen,” a religious sect in Michigan, is not 
flourishing, as members worth over $3,(00 bave to di- 
vide with their poorer brethren.— Ex. 
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Gondensed Hermons. 


{Extract from Rev. Mr. Meekin’s Farewell Sermon to the First Con- 
gtegational Society of Taunton.] 

It is pleasant to review these examples of your 
willingness—I will not say to learn, for in these 
days the preacher does not come before his hearers 
with a body of established and unassailable teach- 
ings, but your willingness to consider the sugges- 
tions of the pulpit. It would seem that you have 
preferred to hear a free expression of opinion rath- 
er than the mere echo of your own opinion. It is 
not very hard in the pulpit to avoid disputed 
ground. The sphere of religion and morals is very 
wide. It is full of generalities which none of you 
would dream of disputing. Exhortations to be 
good and pure, unselfish and trustful, offend no- 
body so long as the exhortation remains general. 
Hardened sinners can sit under them without the 
least discomfort. There is an inviting laxity and 
vagueness, too, in the meaning of theological 
terms. “Son of God,” “inspiration,” “ faith,” 
“miracle”—how easy it is to use these terms in 
various senses, and, without doing them much vi- 
olence, to conceal the uncertainty and indefinite- 
ness of belief, and even heresy, if such a thing as 
heresy is to be spoken of in a denomination with- 
out a creed. Wrapped in acloud of such indefi- 
niteness, the modern preacher can walk over the 
ground of theological controversy as safe from de- 
tection as the ancient heroes clothed with invisibil- 
ity by some protecting divinity. But I assumed 
that you came to church in earnest; that you pre- 
ferred frankness to a skillful evasion of all mooted 
points. I have tried to be definite, to make you 
understand what way of life I believe to be best 
and what form of thought I believe to be true. I 
am painfully aware of the limited success of my 
efforts in this direction. But it must be allowed 
that the subject of religion is itself full of difficul- 
ties, and in the attempt to give directness and force 
to moral teaching, inexperience is necessarily a 
source of weakness. The speaker who has had 
only limited intercourse with men, and especially 
the preacher who does not know the strength and 
the weakness of his own congregation, must often 
miss his mark. With the best of intentions he 
may hit hard at the failings of others, when it is 
his duty to make his hearers conscious of their 
own short-comings. But I have always intended 
that you should know, sooner or later, what I 
mean and what I stand for. And, as I said, you 
have, in the main, met my efforts to be explicit in 
a fair and manly spirit. And of all this I am 
hap Py at parting, to make frank acknowledgment. 
And make the acknowledgment the more freely 
because I am bound to add that it is upon a ques- 
tion of belief that we part company. Your wil- 
lingness to listen when you oould not agree sus- 
tained many a test, but it ceased—I speak of the 
society as a whole—when I stated my inability to 
see any evidence of the continuance of the person- 
al life and the reunion of friends after death. I 


do not say that this unwillingness was unnatural. 
Doubtless most societies in the body would have 
done as you have done, and doubtless most Unita- 
rians, not to speak of the rest of the Christian 
world, would consider you completely justified in 
your action. But if I have not mistaken the is- 
sue—though it was as clear, I think, as such an 
an issue can be—it remains true that we part com- 
pany on a question of belief. The, from one point 
of view, extraordinary liberality with which you 
have encouraged independent utterance in the pul- 
pit here reaches its limit. But it is eight or nine 
months since the occasion for this separation of 
our paths occurred, and I hasten to add that what- 
ever else theological this issue contained, it con- 
tained no theological bitterness, so far as I could 
discover. Your courtesy and kindness have con- 
tinued undiminished until now. 

If, now, I may add a word of suggestion, it is 
that you do not permit the broad and tolerant 
spirit which has so honorably characterized your 
course, in the main, to lapse into anything less gen- 
erous, less true to yourselves and to the church 
which has done so much for liberty of thought. 
Aside from the general obligation to be charitable 
in thought, as in all things, there are special rea- 
sons why the Unitarian body should cultivate this 
spirit. It is a small body, and has stood for things 
distasteful to the rest of the Christian world. Not 
having the attractions or the advantages of the 
larger denominations to offer, it has been composed, 
necessarily, for the most part, of persons having 
independent convictions. It has imposed upon its 
members the obligation of thinking for themselves. 
Unspeculative minds, minds with a tendency to 
lean on others or to yield to the guidance of the 
emotions, do not instinctively seek an asylum in 
its arms. The general tone of the body, as com- 
pared with other Christian bodies, is thoughtful, 
independent, individualistic. There may be dis- 
advantages connected with this denominational 
tone. But it exists. For better or worse it is 
there, and to judge from the past you might more 
easily build up a new denomination than change 
the character of this one. The prosperity of the 
body depends upon the completeness with which 
it recognizes this its strongest point, and makes 
the most of it. We cannot enjoy the advantages 
of qualities which we do not possess. The cohe 
sive power, the compactness and corporate strength 
of bodies of men easily guided by leading spirits, 
cannot be expected to distinguish men who are ex- 
tremely sensitive to anything which looks like an 
attempt to constrain them. At least we cannot 
expect it while men differ from one another upon 
religious questions so much as they differ to dag. 
We should make the most, then, of such strength 
as we have. Our peculiarities, individual inde- 
pendence, our tendency to reflect, discuss and crit- 
icise, our recognition of the importance of reason 
in religion, may carry with them a certain weak- 
ness, but they undoubtedly constitute our main 
reliance. By means of them we might do much 
to clear away the absurdities and clear up the 
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inconsistencies of religious thought. This would 
be our special service to the cause of religion. But 
how shall we be able to render this service if we 
are afraid of our own principles, afraid of the re- 
sults of thought; if we criticise the opinions of 
those only who are less advanced than we, and 
fear to submit our own opinions to criticism? 


It may be conceded that the last twenty years 
have seen a great improvement in this respect. It 
gives me pleasure to acknowledge, as I have al- 
ready acknowledged, the great degree of freedom 
enjoyed in this society. But I do not think that 
Unitarians make the most of their strong point, of 
their special advantages for developing Christiani- 
ty into a rational religion—that is, for harmonizing 
the spiritual and imperishable character of Christ’s 
religion with a rational scheme of thought. They 
stop short just at such a point that, while they put 
themselves out of sympathy with other denomina- 
tions, the bolder and more energetic: minds among 
themselves cannot feel quite at home with them. 
You know the treatment which Theodore Parker 
received. Mr. Emerson, whose praises now are in 
everybody’s mouth, left a Unitarian pulpit, did 
not attend through many years the Unitarian ser- 
vices in Concord, his home, and in his extreme old 
age could still allude to “the pale negations of 
Boston Unitarianism.” And there are constantly 
falling out of the church young men who would 
form excellent material for growth, who leave be- 
cause they do not like the feeling of intellectual 
constraint which they cannot escape in the church. 
Now, a fuller and franker recognition of the right 
and duty of independent thinking would go far 
toward retaining this element, so necessary to the 
progress and expansion of a church. And this el- 
ement is sorely needed just now. There is a gen- 
eral complaint that the young do not take the in- 
terest they ought to in religious matters, and with- 
out their interest it is plain that the future of the 
church is in peril. Tt is equally plain that the 
philosophy of the day is in some sense hostile to 
the church. It even declares sometiines that the 
church has done its work and had its day. Inthe 
face of these facts, one would think that a liberal 
body would be quick to take advantage of its pe- 
culiar strength, and demonstrate to the world that 
the church which could appeal to reason in an age 
of faith can encourage the use of reason in an age 
of thought. Intellectual freedom, so far as it goes, 
is the strong point of the Unitarians. If they are 
wise they will make the most of it. Intellectual 
timidity on their part will not inspire sincere and 
self-reliant thinkers with confidence in the church’s 
mission, and it is impossible for Unitarians to 
build themselves up by appealing to men’s fears. 
Courage is at once their duty and their wisest pol- 
icy. Isolated from the great body of the Christian 
world by the measure of freedom which they have 
already asserted, their chief hope for the future 
lies in their hospitality to the thought of the fu- 
ture. Of course a temporary success may possi- 
bly be attained by other means. A_ skillful ap- 
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methods, produce a short-lived excitement. But 
the traditions of the denominations fortunately re- 
duce the danger that these means will be adopted, 
on any great scale, to small limits. On the other 
hand, colorless teaching, careful avoidance of ev- 
erything that can possibly offend, the eloquent ad- 
vocacy of nothing in especial, may make few en- 
emies, but it also makes few friends. For perma- 
nent growth and future strength, we can rely only 
upon a courageous and conscientious study of the 
religious problems which are vexing men’s minds, 
and a determination to carry the discussion 
through to a reasoned and settled conclusion. And 
this is possible only in an a aa of complete 
tolerance, for men will do their thinking out of the 
church if they are not invited to think freely in 
the church. An atmosphere of perfect tolerance, I 
say ; but perfect tolerance does not necessarily im- 
ply perfect agreement, even of advanced or radi- 
cal opinion. It means that men shall live and let 
live, shall think and let think. It were a finer 
thing that two men should discuss their differ- 
ences freely and with perfect courtesy, even though 
one were a rigid Calvinist and the other an evolu- 
tionist, than that they should unite in their radi- 
calism to denounce men as bigots and fools be- 
cause their conclusions are more orthodox. 
Complete independence of opinion and friendly 
consideration for all shades ot opinion are the goal 
at which we should aim. Good sense and Christ- 
ian charity would of themselves suggest this course ; 
and it is imperatively necessary, if what has been 
said is true to the life and usefulness of the denom- 
ination. 

But here I must pause. There is an indelicacy 
in proffering advice too freely, and especially, per- 
haps, at such atime as this. Butall preaching is, 
in asense, advice, and if it is not always judicious, 
it ought, at least, to be sincere. I return, in con- 
clusion, to the thought which is just now upper- 
most in my mind, viz.: to the recollection of the 
personal kindness which has been shown both to 
myself and the sharer of my work through the 
four years that we have lived among you; and I 
must repeat that it isa great pleasure to me, at 
parting, to be able to say that not even doctrinal 
differences interrupted that kindness. We part 
as friends, with good wishes on both sides. Your 
triendliness I cannot doubt, and I have been plain 
enough with you to relieve myself of the suspicion 
of conventional insincerity when I say that I 
heartily desire your prosperity. Our official rela- 
tion ceases from this time, but human relations 
are deeper. The recollection of your kindness can 
never be effaced, and I shall always feel that in 
this place live some of my warmest personal 
friends. May you all prosper. May your church 
prosper, in the best sense of the word—as a school 
of goodness, as a little community which, by un- 
selfishness and devotion, by teaching and by ex- 
ample, tries to better the spiritual condition of 
men. 


Freedom is as essential to a high state of civilization, 


peal to men’s ,prejudices, the use of sensational | as it is to the development of the mind of man.—Ez, 
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Gorrespondence. 


“THE CREED THAT NEVER GROWS OLD.” 


Deak Unity: Mr. Wendte has shown either the 
strength or the weakness of the case by his article in 
Unity of August 16 about “the Creed that never grows 
old ;” and I am glad that he has represented himself and 
those who think with him by a more satisfactory state- 
ment of the matter than I made. It is a fair, kind state- 
ment. — 

Only I think he is mistaken about a minor point; and 
as he has repeated that point in a short note to the Indea 
allow me to explain. He puts me in a queer position,— 
as if, because I couldn’t have a whole loaf, I objected to 
any body’s having half a loaf. He says that after the 
main suggestion,—to ‘have “ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion,” or the longer phrase with a simi- 
lar meaning, inserted as our basis in the Articles of In- 
corporation,—after this had been negatived by a large 
majority, a “resolution” identical in meaning,—that 
“the Western Conference of 1882 interprets Unitarian- 
ism in no narrower sense than” the above—was unani- 
mously adopted ; whereupon I urged that this resolution 
be reconsidered and it was tabled. I am quite sure 
this resolution was not unanimously adopted. My strong 
impression is that there were several Noes directly 
against it; but if not, the vote for it was so much smaller 
than the previous votes had been, that I saw it did not 
represent the wish of the whole Conference. That was 
the sole reason why I moved the reconsideration. And, 
unless greatly mistaken, I said at the moment that it 
was only what I should have done in regard to our ori- 
ginal suggestion, in case that had been carried, but car- 
ried only by a good majority instead of by virtual unan- 
imity. Of course, if I am right, Mr. Wendte could 
neither have noticed the vote nor what I said. 

In other words, though earnest to have the main ques- 
tion frankly faced and discussed, I for one had no inten- 
tion of urging the Conference by a majority vote to 
take an important position for which a-decided and 
respected minority was not yet ready. The very good 
of sueh a statement as some of us hoped for lay in the 
unanimity and enthusiasm with which it could be made. 
A wholé Conference of men and women like. ours, that 
did believe in “‘ sentiments” when the sentiments were 
“ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion,”— 
who believed that these were the roots of all Intelligence 
and Reverence and Helpfulness,—believed in them 
enough to swear by them fearlessly as things that are 
eternal and not temporary, and to put them with acclaim 
into its “business” document, and rivet them in there 
as the most solid and the all-sufficient basis for spiritual 
action, and so to tell the world, and better still, them- 
selves, that that, all that, was what the Western Unitari- 


ans stood for,—yes, it would have been a daring deed of 


faith! And its inspiration would have been propor- 


tioned to the risk, but in immense excess, I think, of 


it,—the inspiration to ourselves, to our Eastern friends, 
and to the very classes, East and West, that we want most 
to kindle with our trusts and loyalties. The very policy 
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that we need to-day is a policy of daring faith,—a faith 
in rational and moral principles not merely as necessary 
to Religion, but as necessitating Religion. Unitarianism 


has long stood for the first : it is that last thing which we 


hesitated to declare at Cleveland. And this last thing 
is the faith that will yet be formally declared; if not by 
Unitarians, then by others for lack of Unitarians. And 
if this faith be not Christianity, then on this faith, for 
lack of Christianity, a new religion will arise. My im- 
pression is, however, that Unitarians will yet be glad 
suitors for the apostleship of the high faith. 

Only the faith must be real and an enthusiasm ; it can 
not be a faith by vote and count. It must possess them 
not they it. So one thing first,—fairness to all concerned : 
else, no inspiration. And therefore, had our suggestion 
that our new Constitution should affirm that Western 
Unitarianism stands for Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion, been adopted, but with several earnest 
men opposed to it, I should probably have moved that 
the whole subject of incorporation be deferred a year or 
two or ten ; holding that business disappointment a 
cheap rate to pay for the final unanimous “stand.” In 
the same spirit, since the “resolution” which Mr. 
Wendte refers to was evidently opposed by a good min- 
ority, it seemed but fair for one specially interested in 
its purpose to move that it be reconsidered or laid upon 
the table. SoI did. Asamotto for the Conference seal, 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion” was, 
I think, adopted with one mind by all. 


W. C. Gannertr. 
Osakis, August 12, 1882. 


Dear Unity: I have just read Mr. Wendte’s little pro- 
test against the formation of the Women’s Conference, 
which is a very natural one, and one which, under cer- 
tain circumstances, I might easily make my own. We 
have often been told that the Western Conference is 
open to all who choose to give themselves the advantage 
of its benefits, regardless of creed, eolor or sex. Theo- 
retically, this is very true. The articles of fellowship 
and constitution of the Western Conference contain no 
word or line that can be construed into any intent to 
exclude women from participating in the work of the 
Conference. Practically, however, the case is very differ- 
ent. As a matter of fact, lying plainly open to the un- 
derstanding of all, the affairs and deliberations of the 
Conference have been almost exclusively under the 
control of the men ever since its organization. The 
doors are, indeed, open to women as to men,—that is, 
they are not shut. Like those beautiful gates we read 
about, they stand ajar,—the inference being that it is 
only unnecessary amplitude of drapery that prevents 
women from making as easy an entrance as men. But, 
leaving metaphor, how does the case really stand? The 
printed directory of the year 1881-2 shows, in a list of 
officers numbering twenty, the name of one woman, 
Miss Roberts, Assistant-Secretary, whose duties at the 
meetings of the Executive Committee, which she at- 
tended regularly, were, if I am correctly informed, sim- 
ply those of clerk. As this was the year of the organi- 
zation of the Women’s Conference, it may be urged that 
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women’s names were purposely dropped from the official 
roll of the elder society in consequence. But the reports 
for the years 1878-9 and 1880 show in one case only two 
women’s names, and in none more than three or four, 
so far as I have been able to discover by consultation of 
the Conference numbers of Uniry and the Secretary's 
book. During the last five years, to which might be 
added I know not how many more, but one woman has 
been invited to address the Conference at its annual 
meetings. ; 

These figures have a certain arithmetical value, im- 
possible to escape, which the masculine mind, prone to 
the study of logic and the higher mathematics, will take 
a peculiar satisfaction in pondering upon. The result, 
reached is easy to foresee. We shall be told,—for that 
matter we have already been told, Mr. Wendte himeelf 
hints at the same thing,—that for this state of things 
women have only themselves to blame; that had they 
ever demonstrated their fitness for sharing toa greater 
extent in the labors of the Conference, they would have 
been most cordially pressed into service. So be it: and 
therefore it was all the more incumbent on the women 
of the Conference, having so signally failed to prove 
their equal trustworthiness with men in the service of 
the cause so dear to both, to try what little they might 
effect in an organization of their own. The reports at 
the Cleveland meeting of the Women’s Conference offer 
the best evidence concerning the worth of the experi- 
ment. . 

Mr. Wendte accounts for the silence and passivity of 
women in the Conference in his own graceful and gen- 
erous way: “It was because they were not ready for the 
utterance or the trust we would gladly have shared 
with them.” This habit of self-distrust has been slow 
to outgrow, and can be corrected only by means of that 
preliminary trial and discipline which women receive 
in associations composed entirely of their own sex. Re- 
garded asa kind of preparatory school in which liberal 
women may train their powers and fit themselves for 
the work they are beginning to so ardently desire to 
enter into, the Women’s Conference may have only a 
temporary need to serve, but this need is none the less 
real and pressing. 

From another point of view,—that which the scientist 
has in mind when he talks of “specialization of func- 
tion,”—it is likely that the Women’s Conference has as 
important a work to do for Rational Religion as the 
Women’s Christian Association has for the cause of 
Evangelical Christianity,—a work entirely its own so far 
as methods are concerned, but belonging alike to the 
Conference and the world in its results. 


“Together ig the divinely-appointed way for men and 
women,” says Mr. Wendte: to which we all respond 
Amen! But the wife at her home, and the husband at 
the workshop, store or office, are working together no 
leas than if each insisted on sharing or doing the other’s 
work. Does Mr. Wendte say that the marriage certifi- 
cate furnishes a single constitution and set of by-laws 
for this pair of workers? Do the articles of fellowship on 
which our Conference is based bind us all together in a 
communion of brotherly and sisterly love and endear- 
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ance? As for the separate constitution of the Women’s 
Conference, that is only her own little cookery work, 
compiled to suit her own needs, and render more appe- 
tizing and wholesome the common banquet spread for 
all. 

“It will now be in order,” Mr. Wendte thinks, “ for 
the parent organization to declare itself a Men’sWestern 
Conference, and drop women entirely from its commit- 
tees and programmes.” Yes, if the Conference chooses 
to act according to the logic of the mere letter of one 
action. But there isa higher kind of logic than this; 
and Mr. Wendte will not find, as he will not seek, any- 
one to put the ungracious motion he suggests. Together 
it still is, and always will be, good brothers. Trust usa 
little, even if you do not wholly approve us. c. P. W. 

Chicago, August 22, 1882. 


Dear Unity: Iam glad to learn through -your col- 
umns that spiritualism is now “receiving that careful 
investigation which the remarkable character of its 
phenomena and the wide-spread interest in its claims 
entitle it,” and that you have “recently heard of vari- 
ous private gatherings of radical scientific men through- 
out the country, for the purpose of attesting its preten- 
sions.” This is as it should be. The phenomena isa 
fact, and not a fraud or a humbug. This much has been 
demonstrated in the course of our thirty years of expe- 
rience with spiritualism in this country. It has, there-~ 
fore,a claim upon the scientific world that cannot be 
much longer ignored. I wish some of the scientific 
gentlemen of whom you speak would investigate the 
slate writing phenomena as it occurs in the presence of 
Mrs. V. C. Cantrell of this city, as I have recently done. 
She sits by a small table, in broad day light, and holds a 
slate under the table with one hand, pressing it against 
the under side of the table, and while the slate is thus 
held mteliigent communications are written, and often 
signed with the names of deceased friends or relatives 
of some one present. Mrs. C. often goes to private 
houses and sits for the satisfaction of investigators. I 
tested the matter by purchasing a double slate and car- 
rying itto her. The writing came on the inside,—i. e., 
between the slates—and was signed by the names of 
three of my deceased brothers. This is indeed worth 
looking into; and if it should turn out to be what it claims 
to be, and should afford us proof palpable of immor- 
tality, the Liberal church at least can afford to rejoice 
and welcome it, for we already believe what it seems to 
teach about a future of growth and progress for all. 

: UNITARIAN, 
St. Louis, Aug. 22, 1882. 


Dear Unity: Will Miss Wheeler give us, soon, another 
poem wherein there ia “ Swift remission ?” 

Realizing, as we may, “Thou shalt not come out 
thence till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing,” we 
are also mindful of a sweeter law, wherein “ Mercy re- 
joiceth against judgment,” and wherein is written, “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee ; arise and walk.” 

Respectfully, 

Milton, Wis., Aug. 14, 1882. 


A Reaper. 
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Dlofes from the Sield, 


Our readers will miss “ Field Notes” in these summer 
issues of Unity. Our churches are closed and ministers 
on vacations; therefore there is but little to tell about 
our work. 

It will be seen, however, in another column, that the 
work at Grand Haven, Mich., is by no means suspended. 
The work at Ann Arbor is also progressing. 

It is a good time during the summer to build churches. 
We wish we had more such announcements to make. 

We are here reminded that St. Paul, Minn., is also ex- 
pecting to dedirate its new church this fall. 

Rev. Mr. Snyder, of St. Louis, has been. spending his 
vacation at Geneva Lake, and preaching every Sunday 
at Camp Elgin, in a club-house. We are glad to know 
that our clergymen are making good use of their vaca- 
tions. 


The Studp Cable. 


AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ie Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Brok [9,49 Madison street, 
icago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Samuel Longfellow will begin work upon his biog- 
raphy of his famous brother about the Ist of October. 
He intends to write the book at Cambridge.—J. R. Osgood 
& Co. are preparing forthe holidays a beautiful new edi- 
tion of ‘The Lady of the Lake,” with 120 illustrations 
by leading American artists—Miss Constance Feni- 
more Woolson, who has now quite recovered from an 
almost fatal illness, has finished her new novel, and the 
first chapters will be printed in the November number 
of Harper's Maguzine. It is called “ For the Major,” and 
is altogether an American story.— ** Nobody” is the title 
of a new story written by Miss Warner, author of the 
“Wide, Wide World.” It will be published soon by 
Robert Carter & Bros.——A volume from the pen of the 
late J. T. Fields, “ Notes on Men and Their Books,” will 
appear during the autumn. It has been edited by his 
widow.—The September number of the Magazine of 
Art, published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., NewYork, 
is received. It is full of illustrations, principally copies 
of works of art, together with a descriptive letterpress. 
Some of the pictures are real gems in their way, particu- 
larly “ A Dutch Seaside Resort,” “In the Studio,” and 
“At the Fishing Grounds.” Altogether this magazine 
maintains its high character as an exponent of art with 
admirable persistence and spirit—The latest addition 
to the Harper Franklin Square Library is entitled ‘ For- 
tune’s Marriage,” by Georgiana M. Craik. As has been 
well said, “There is always a quiet charm about Miss 
Craik’s novels. She understands the difficult art of be- 
ing natural without being commonplace.’——Of thetwo 
novels now running as serials in the Century, it is an- 
nounced that Mr. Howell's “ Modern Instance,” which 
had been generally pronounced his best work of fiction, 
will conclude, with an unusually large and dramatic 
part, in the October number.—The September issue of 
the Century numbers among its special features a tine 
portrait of Mark Twain, engraved by Cole, and printed 
as a frontispiece, to accumpany a paper (by Mr. W. D. 
Howells) on the humorist and his American rivals. 
George H. Fllis will issue, September 1, by arrangement 
with the author, an American edition of Miss Frances 
Power Cube’s new book, “ ‘the Peak in Darien.” The 


work is an octave of notable essays “touching concerns 
of the soul and body,” as follows: “Magnanimous Athe- 
ism ;” “ Hygeiolatry,” a timely protest against the grow- 
ing fashion of making health the paramount considera- 
tion in ethics; ‘ Pessimism and One of its Professors,” 
in which Schopenhauer is treated with an argumentum 
cx homine; “ Zoophily,” a plea for kindness to animals; 
“Sacrificial Medicine,” in which certain medical super- 
stitions are discussed without any particular tenderness 
for the feelings of the medical profession ; “The Fitness 
of Women for the Ministry of Religion,” a remarkably 
candid and dispassionate presentation of both sides of 
the case ; ‘“‘ The House on the Shore of Eternity,” an al- 
legory ; and “ The Peak in Darien, the Riddle of Death.” 
This last essay, which gives rather a misleading title to 
the whole book, is an intensely interesting account of 
the testimony of dying .persons who have seemed to 
look out from that isthmus between two worlds upon 
the sea of eternity, even as Balboa ,from “the peak in 
Darien,” looked out upon the great ocean of the Pacific. 
——The Planters’ Journal, Vicksburg, Miss., for August, 
is an unusually fine number of this standard publication 
on Southern agriculture and industrial enterprisesg 
Each department has a fine quality of matter pertainin. 
to the subjects to which they are devoted. The agricul- 
tural correspondence from prominent planters, and con- 
tributions on other important subjects, contain a vast 
deal of instructive information, which makes this fine 
journal a valuable paper to people of all classes. The 
department devoted to Woman’s Work and literary sub- 
jects is carefully prepared to please the people at home. 
The department on Internal Improvements has assumed 
a high position and character for the excellence of the 
matter, and receives a vast deal of attention from capi- 
talists. All of these interesting features serve to make 
this fine periodical a very popular and successful journal 
for all classes of readers. We find it worthy of praise 
and patronage, and commend it to the attention of those 
ne are interested in Southern interests in house and 
eld. 


Lessons IN Etuics. Part I. RicHTs aND Duties. Kate Gannett 
Wells. Unitarian 8.8.8. Boston. 


This is the first in a series of lesson papers, published 
in pamphlet form, intended for elementary instruction 
in the fundamental principles of right-doing. The les- 
sons are twelve in number, and under the lead ofa 
bright, thoughtful and interested teacher can easily be 
extended into two and three times that number. These 
little books are manifestly intended for the use of teach- 
ers rather than scholars. The subject of each lesson is 
sub-divided into separate topics, each of which is fol- 
lowed by a brief paragraph containing suggestive hints 
and remarks, designed to aid the teacher in the direc- 
tion of his thought. Those who have made use of the 
excellent series of Jesson papers on Character and Con- 
duct, prepared by Mrs. Wells and Mrs. Ames, need no 
further recommendation to this larger and more com- 
prehensive work. cP. Ww. 


MIAMI Woops AND OTHER PoEMs. By William D. Gallagher. 

This beautiful volume, from the press of Robert Clarke 
& Co., awakens many a pleasant and many a sad and sa- 
cred memory. Just about thirty years ago Mr. Galla- 
gher went to Louisville to become editor of the Louis- 
ville Courier. He had had long and varied editorial ex- 
perience in Ohio, in connection with the Cincinnati 
Chronicle and the Gazette, The Western Literary Journal, 
The Ohio State Journal, and other papers and magazines, 
in all of which he had done admirable work for truth 
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and purity, for freedom, education and humanity. The | 
friend of James H. Perkins and Wm. H. Channing, of 
Guilford, Hammond, Greene, he bad been a hearty co- 
worker with them and their worthy associates in their) 
efforts in behalf of public schools, of wise and enlight- 
ened charity, of generous thought, and of pure and en- 
nobling literature. In his editorship of the Louisville 
Courier he was true, as he had always been, to his high | 
ideal of the journalist. It was about that time that Dr. 
Dewey came to Louisville to give his thonght-stirring lec- 
tures on the “ Problem of Human Destiny,” to which 
Mr. Gallagher constantly called the attention of his 
readers in able editorials and in carefully prepared ab- 
stracts. Those were red-letter days for the lovers of 
profound thought and of chastened eloquence, for, in 
addition to his lectures, Dr. Dewey gave four of his 
grandest sermons on “Immortality,” “The Wants of 
Humanity,” and kindred themes. 

Mr. Gallagher, in all his life-work, and amid whatever 
struggles and perplexities, has “reverenced the dreams 
of his youth,” and been faithful to the aspirations and 
purposes of his brave, poetic spirit. How pure and 
lofty those dreams have been this ‘richly-laden volume 
shows. It reveals to us a soul kindred to Bryant’s in its 
deep, intense love of nature, and in its power of calm 
yet vivid representation and portrayal. We are with 
him in the “ Miami Woods” when, the deep within him 
responding to their deep, he exclaims: 


© Beautiful! 
Around me here rise up majestic trees 
That centuries have nurtured: graceful elms, 
Which interlock their limbs amorig the clouds; 
Dark-columned walnuts, from whose liberal store 
The nut-brown Indian maids their baskets fill’d 
Fer the first Pilgrims knelton Plymouth Rock; 
Gigantic sycamores, whose mighty arms 
Sheltered the Redman in his wigwam prone, 
What time the Norsemen roamed our chartlcss seas ; 
And towering oaks, that from the subject plain 
Sprang when the builders of the tumuli 
Firat disappeared, and to the conquering hordes 
Left these, the dim traditions of their race 
That rise around, in many a form of earth 
Tracing the plain, but shrouded in the gloom 
Of dark, impenetrable shades, that fall 
From the far centuries. Eternal night, 
Rayless and ruthless, where this luminous day 
Displays its varied and resplendent charms! 
I turn from that to these, as from a book 
Whose lids are sealed to one whose open leaves 
Are full of wisdom and of beauty. See! 
How through the high-arched windows of the trees 
That line this bank the fresh green landscape glows! 
And how from the broad mirror of yon s:ream 
The glinting rays of the bright sun arc turn’d! 
Like fiery arrows quivering through the gloom 
Of forest-aisles, they glance upon me now, 
But break in golden fragments round my feet.” 


In this volume we have every where the inbreathings 
and outbreathings of a tenderly reverent spirit to which 
the Infinite Spirit is always near. 


“And I worshipt and waited. I got nota sign; 

But the Spirit of peace rested on me—was mine— 

And I worshipt and waited. No Horeb. no bush, 
Burning voiceful—no Sinai, with thunders. The hush, 
Though, that came over nature, around und above, 


Fill’d my breast with devotion, with rapture, with love— 
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And I worshipt and waited. Then came unto me, 
In the depths of my spirit, with tones like the sea, 
This only: ‘The temple that arches abroad, 

Over all, is the house of the living God!’ 

And then this, as to Christ all the centuries ran, 
And this only: ‘The Sabbath was made for man!’ 


And I cried out: ‘Oh! man, to the house of prayer 
Made with hands, go up—for thy God is there; 
And, in the days of thy beautiful youth, 
Bow down, and worship in spirit and truth; 

. Inthe mightier years of thy ripening age, 
There still against Sin in the battle engage: 
But say not of him who goes out and stands 
In that grand old Temple not made with hands, 
And hungers and thirsts, and worships and waits, 
And for righteousness longs and supplicates, 
Tuat HE Eras: for Christ and his Cross are there, 
And God's angels come to him unaware.” 


And a right brave and heroic soul is it which, in that 
fine lyric, “Truth and Freedom,” says in words that, 
like Luther’s, are half-battles— 


“ He who has the Truth and keeps it, 
Keeps what not to him belongs; 
But performs a selfish action, 
Which his fellow-mortal wrongs. 
He who seeks the Truth and trembles 
At the dangers he must brave, 
Is not fit to be a Freeman :— 
He, at best, is but a slave. 


He who hears the truth and places 
Its high promptings under ban, 
Long may boast of all that’s manly, 

But can never be a Man. 


Friend, this simple lay who readest, 
Be not thou like either of tt.em; 

But to Truth g.ve utmost freedom, 
And the tide it raises, stem.” 


It goes without the saying that a man of this spirit 
must be true to the artisan, to the laborer, to all the toil- 
ing sons and daughtera of men. The voluine is redo- 
lent of the spirit of the bright “New Age” that dawns. 
It is the outcome of the spirit of a large-hearted, culti- 
vated man of the West, and it is finely illustrative of 
the influences and agencies by which the near and the 
far West are constantly rising towards the highest planes 
of generous thought, liberal culture, and noble living. 

Plymouth, Mass. JH. H. 


“Sweer Sannara Beits.”—Thirty-two residents in the 
fashionable quarter of Murray Hill have petitioned the 
New York Board of Health to put a stop to the ringing 
of the bell of the church of St. John the Baptist, at the 
corner of Lexington avenue and Thirty-fifth street. The 
petitioners say that the noise of the bell, which is large 
and deep-toned, destroys rest, and affects injuriously 
the nerves, and conclude thus: “This hideous noise 
is utterly unnecessary to the worship of God, and 
forms no part of it,and is simply a relic of the times 
when there were few, if any, watches or clocks in the 


‘community, whereby the people could learn the hour 


for repairing to the sanctuary. Its continuance is detri- 
mental to health and ruinous to property, and we there- 


‘fore pray that it may be abolished and forever hereaf- 
‘ter prevented.” The Board of Health says it will con- 


sider the matter, and has notified the trustees of the 


| church of the complaint. The congregation is large and 


wealthy, and will resist.— Zhe Index. 


Says Mr. Ingersoll: “In speaking of Christianity, I 
wish it understood that I mean Orthodox Christianity.” 
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The Gxchange Table. 


AN ASPIRATION. 


I watched the sparrows flitting here and there 
In quest of food about the miry street; 
Such nameless fare ax seems to sparrows sweet 
They sought with greedy clamor everywhere. 
Yet ’mid their strife I noted with what care 
They held upraised their fluttering pinions fleet; 
They trod the mire with soiled and grimy feet, 
But kept their wings unsullied {iu the air, 


I, too, like thee, O sparrow, toil to gain 
My seanty portion from life's sordid ways. 
ike thee, too, often hungry, Iam fain 
To strive with greed and envy all my days. 
Would that I, too, like thee, might learn the grace 
To keep my soul’s uplifted wings from stain. 
—Susan Marr Spalding, in the Independent. 


A Nineteenta Century Noan.—An ark 200 feet long 
is being built by an Iowa man, who believes that a sec- 
ond flood will take place in 1885 He intends, however, 
to take passengers at $5,000 each, and expects to make a 
fortune.— Exchange. 


Miss Jean Armour Burns, great-granddanghter of the 
Scottish poet, is 16 or 17 years old, and bears a striking 
resemblance to her great ancestor. She and her mother 
earn a scanty living by dusting the pews of a Dumfries 
church.— The Christian Life, London. 


“HAetriess Creatures.’—We hear a great deal about 
the helplessness and dependent position of women, yet 
a late census report shows that in New York city alone 
there are 65,000 of these “ helpless” creatures who earn 
: respectable livelihood for themselves and others.— The 

ndex. 


“Well, John,” said a minister to one of his hearera, 
“T hope you hold family worship regularly.” “ Ay, sir,” 
answered John, “in the time o’ year o’t.” “In the time 
o’ year o’'t?) What do you mein?” “Ye ken, sir, we 
cannot sree in winter.” “But, John, you should buy 
candles.” “Ay, sir,” replied John, “but in that case I’m 
afraid the cost might o’ergang the profit.”— Exchange. 


Tre Civitizinc INFLUENCE oF Piz AND CakE.—Most. 
of the Scandinavians in America are plain people. They 
have emigrated because they conld hardly earn their liv- 
ing in the old country. You will find a great many of 
them in the large Westerncities. * * * The largest 
number of Scandinavians do not seek the cities, but the 
country, where they ure farmers. * * * But the 
time goes on, and the farm rises and the wealth increas- 
es, and where the old log-house stood you can now see a 
nice, white-painted house, with veranda and flowers out- 
side, and carpets, book-shelves and a little organ inside, 
and daughters who, having been in the service of Amer- 
ican families, are fond of pie and cake, and speak Eng. 
lish! They have put an American trail on the Norwe- 
gian yown.— Rev. Kristofer Jansen, in Christian Register. 


TneCountry Werx.—The “Country Week,” conduet- 
ed under the auspices of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, enters upon its eighth session with the 
present year. Through its instrumentality 6,700 chil- 
dren, and others from among the city poor, have, since 
its inauguration in 1875, been enabled to visit fora week 
or longer in country homes, a pleasure which they could 
not otherwise have enjoyed. Aside from the pleasure 
which is afforded by these short visits, the moral advan- 
tage of the change in surroundings and influences is in- 
calculable. “The children return with improved 
health, strengthened constitutions and new and better 
aspirations.” The Committee have already entered up- 
on the list for the present season the names of over 
2,000 children.— The Christian Register. 


An Otp Srory.—It takes all sorts of people to make a 
world. Among the “all sorts” is the Yorkshire man. 
Pace, Robert Collyer! One of these Yorkshiremen was 
advised in the autumn to read during the winter some 
really good book, and Plato was mentioned as likely to 
lead him forth into pastures fair and large. In the 
spring the man who had suggested Plato asked our spec- 
imen of the “all sorts,” “ Well, what do you think of 
Plato?” “Plato? Oh, that Plato! I'll tell you what I 
think of him. He’s as big a humbug as ever lived. 
Why, man, Emerson has said it all before him !”—From 
a letter from Rev. S. Farrington, in Christian Register. 


An APPEAL From Newrort.—It is proposed to devote 
a chamber in our Sunday School house, in the rear of 
the church, to the purpose of a Channing Cabinet, for 
the preservation of such memorials of Dr. Channing as 
the kindness of his friends may help us obtain. Copies 
of all his works in their various editions ; of books once 
owned by him; letters or other autographs of his; like 
nesses of him, whether bust, portrait or profile; or pic- 
tures of places interesting by association with any pe- 
riod of his life ; any such relics will be gratefully accept- 
ed. Editors of other papers will greatly oblige us by 
copving this appeal. c.T. B. 

Newport, R. 1., July 15, 1882. 


A Rarr Jewrt—One of the quotations whose sources 
even the laborious Mr. Bartlett has failed to identify is 
the phrase, “ Consistency is a jewel.” The fact, howev- 
er, is certain, and the jewel is rare. When we find so 
able a literary journal as the New York Critic, for in- 
stance, denouncing in one number those who would 
ston the circulation of the more indecent passages in 
Whitman’s poems, and in another issue calling for legal 
interposition against the milder improprieties of Zola, 
or when the acute literary critic of the Springfield Re- 
publican lauds Whitman on the one side and condemns 
Wilde on the other, it is clear that consistency is bard 
to find.—J. W. Higginson, in the Woman's Journal. 


A Cuiasstc Home.—Dr. Schliemann lives in princely 
style in Athens, in an imposing marble palace, which 
bears on its front above the door the inscription in let- 
ters of gold, “ Hail of Ilium.” Here, every other Thurs- 
day evening during the winter, he entertains a hundred 
or more professors, journalists and statesmen. The spa- 
cious parlors afford room for more than 300 guests. All 
the decorations of the house commemorate Dr. Schlei- 
mann’s great researches. Tice floors are paved with 
Italian mosaics, the walls covered with Pompeiian fres- 
coes and patterns of objects found at Troy and Mycene, 
and Homeric mottoes and inscriptions abound. At the 
family table classic Greek alone is spoken, and even the 
servants have classic names—the gardener is Priam, the 
porter Bellerophon, and the two nurses Hecuba and 
Polyxena. Dr. Schleimann is making some valuable 
discoveries at Hissarlik, the site of ancieat Troy.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


A Mone, Lirary.—In Germantown, a part of the 
suburbs of Philadelphia, there is a free library of 10,000 
volumes without a novel in it. When the librarian was 
asked, “ Why don’t you keep novels ?” he replied, “ Be- 
cause we hold that it does harm to our young readers. 
Follv one-half of those that come here are young folks. 
Novels, at that period, are not the things forthem. We 
hold that their minds should be led to take up some 
more wholesome reading—books on travels, or natural 
history, or biography—romething that will amuse and 
instruct together.” “Ts there any dissatisfaction be- 


cause yon have no novels bere?” “No, we have from 
400 to 600 visifors a week, and they increase every year. 
We have books on all sorts of trades—architecture, en- 
gineering and carpentering. We find these books are 
e@great deal read, and have not the least doubt as to 
their usefulness.” —Lachange. 


UNITY. 
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Fresa Dates.—Rev. R. 8. Storrs, D. D., of Brooklyn, 
has a wonderful memory for dates, and the Congrega- 
tionalist recalls an incident related of one of his histori- 
cal lectures. The morning after its delivery a basket of 
fresh dates was left at his door, with a note explaining 
that, since he had used up all the old ones during the 
previous evening, a few fresh dates might not come 
amies.— Exchange. 


Nor so Fasr.— Don’t Overdrive” is the advertise- 
ment which the Massachusetts Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals puts up in conspicuous places along the 
drives leading from the city. It isa timely reminder to 
the thoughtless and a warning to the reckless. It is 
good advice to be posted up in the counting-room, in the 
workshop, the study and the kitchen, Don’t overdrive 

our brain. It asks for a slower pace. Let the reins 
ang loose fora while. Ifthe task must be done, take 
more time for it. Don’t overdrive your stomach. It 
lacks the tone for hard work. Don’t eat more than you 
can digest. Live simply and rationally. Don’t over- 
drive with the nerves or muscles. If you must work 
hard—and many people have little choice in the mat- 
ter—don’t worry about your work. The nervous horse 
who prances in the harness in hot weather, when he 
might take a steady, even gait with half the toil, is lack- 
ing in good horse sense.— The Christian Register. 


Crusity To AntmaAts.—Recently some Pennsylvania 
beer sellers tried the effects of beer on a goat. Whether 
the experiment was for the purpoze of determining the 
quality of the beer or the constitutional toughness of 
the goat is not recorded, but the result was fatal to the 
goat, notwithstanding the hardihood for which he is 
proverbial. Just how many glasses were requited to 
extinguish him is not mentioned, but he died, and the 
quality of the beer was established beyond the possibil- 
ity of cavil. But this is not the end of the story. The 
Humane Society learned of the proceeding, and imme- 
diately began an action against the beer venders for 
cruelty to animals. The action was undoubtedly justifi- 
able, but is a matter of wonderment that the same law- 
makers who have found it an offense to kill goats with 
beer have never once thought of its being a crime to 
destroy human beings by the same means, although 
there are a hundred thousand human beings sacrificed 
by this means to one goat. Itis to be hoped that the 
qnestion of prohibition will be agitated until human be- 
ings are, at least, as well protected as goats.— Exchange. 


Coronet Ramesszy, in his “ Recollections of Military 
Service and Society,” tells two good stories of Pio Nono. 
“Not long before his death a very stout lady went to 
see him week after week. Being at times irritable from 
the state of his nerves, he said on one occasion, ‘ What, 
madam, are you here again?’ ‘Yes,’ she replied; 
‘faith brings me here, your Holiness.’ ‘Ah!’ said the 
Pope, ‘you English know your Bibles well. I suppose 
you remember that it is written there that faith removes 
Mountains.’ Upon one occasion an Englishman went 
to pay his respects to him who could speak no language 
but hisown. Prior to going he had endeavored care- 
fully to commit to memory the terms he was told he 
should address him in. However, on presentation, he 
got into a terrible state of nervousness, and forgot pA 
thing. Sacred, in English, was the only word that would 
come to his memo This he attempted to translate 
into French, and what he eventually succeeded in call- 
ing the Holy Father, who burst into an uncontrollable 
fit of langhter, was ‘Sacre Pere.’ The former of these 
anecdotes is hardly equal to the similar one which is 
told of Dr. Mountain, who was chaplain to George III. 
The Archbishop of York had died suddenly, and the 
King was telling his chaplain of his difficulty as to ap- 
Pointing a successor. ‘‘Sire,” said Dr. Mountain, “if 
your Majesty had faith as a grain of mustard, you 
would say to this Mountain, “ Be thou removed, and 
be thou cast into the sea.”—London Exchange, 


“Tre HeatHen Cuinex.”—The medical officer of the 
State Board of Equalization of San Francisco, in a re- 
cent report of the sanitary condition of that city, speaks 
in the following terms of praise of the hygienic habits of 
the much reviled Chinese: “They eat to live,and do 
not live to eat. They are clean in their habits, and they 
drink no whisky. I have never seen a drunken China- 
man in my life. They consequently obtain a better re- 
sisting power to the attack of disease. They constantly 
wash themselves, and keep themselves and their clothes 
clean. The death rate is greater among the whites than 
among the Chinese; greater with adult white people 
than with adult Chinamen. There have been no epi- 
demics among them, and there has been less small-pox 
among them than among the whites, the ratio of popu- 
lation being allowed.”— The Index. 


Tue Home or Darwin.—. * * * “Downe Court” 
is one of the old, square-built, red-brick mansions of the 
last century, to which has been added in more recent 
times a gable-fronted wing with another square-built 
wing and pillared portico on the corresponding side. 
Shut in and almost hidden from the roadway by a high 
wall and a belt of trees, it seems the very ideal of a 
place for philosophical seclusion. On the southern side 
the walled garden opens into a paddock or meadow 
equally retired, and bounded by a tract of underwood, 
through which there is a lovely view of the narrow val- 
ley descending toward Tatsfield and Westerham. * * 
Up toten or twelve years ago his tall figure, seated upon 
a favorite old black cob, was a familiar object in the 
lanes round about; but the unfortunate animal, seized 
with a fit one day, fell and died by the roadside, after 
which it was observed that Mr. Darwin was never seen 
to ride again. * * * When he extended his walks 
intothe country round about, it was observed that he 
was rarely seen in the village or met on the roads, pre- 
ferring, as he did, to take his way generally southward 
by the footpaths through the woods and meadows. Lit- 
tle children, who have a quick instinct for a kind and 

entle nature, would run to open a gate when they saw 

r. Darwin coming, encouraged thereto by a smile and 
akind word. Downe folk, by whom he was much be- 
loved, like now to dwell upon these trifles, and to speak 
of his considerate kindness to all about him.—London 
Daily News. 


A Kinp Voice.—There is no power of love so hard to 
et and keep asa kind voice. A kind hand is deaf and 
aunib: It may be rough in flesh and blood, yet do the 
work of a soft heart, and do it with a soft touch. But 
there is no one thing which love so much needs as a 
sweet voice to tell what it means and feels, and it ishard 
to get it and keep it in the right tone. One must start 
in youth, and be on the watch night and day, at work 
and play, to get and keep a voice that shall speak at all 
times the thought of a kind heart. But this is a time 
when asharp voice is most apt to be got. You often 
hear boys and girls say words at play with a quick, 
sharp tone, as if it were the snap ofa whip. When one 
of them gets vexed you will hear a voice that sounds as 
if it were made up of a snarl], a whine and a bark. Such 
& Voice often speaks worse than the heart feels. It shows 
more ill-will in the tone than in the words. It is often 
in mirth that one gets a voice or a tone that is sharp, 
and sticks to him through life, and stirs up ill-will and 
grief, and falls like a drop of gall on the sweet joys at 
home. Such as these get a sharp home voice for use, 
and keep their best voice for those they meet elsewhere, 
just as they would save their best cakes and pies for 
guests, and all their sour food for their own board. I 
would say to all boys and girls, “ Use your guest voice 
at home.” Watch it by day asa pearl of great price, for 
it will be worth more to you in the days to come than 
the best pearl hid in the sea. A kind voice is a lark’s 
song to a hearth and home. It is to the heart what light 
is to the eye.—Jewish Messenger. 
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A Pusuic Asusg.—If the evils of tobacco were confined 
to the user only, they would be bad enough to banish 
this practice to the savagery from which it was de-— 
rived; but it is one ill feature of the habit that those 
who dislike it are compelled to participate in the un- 
cleanliness which it produces. For a man to compel la- 
dies and gentlemen, without their c:nsent, to breathe 
over the smoke which he has discha:ged from an un- 
clean mouth is a gross violation of good manners. The 
gentlemanly smoker will not be guilty of it; the ungen- 
tlemanly smoker seems to think it one of his rights. | 
Smoking on the street is a species of public abuse which 
neither good manners nor good law should permit.— 
The Christian Reyister. 


“Whom THE Lorp -Lovetu.”’—Some of the colored 
churches are very mild in their discipline of sinners 
within their folds) We read lately of the arrest of a 
member of a colored church in Washington for stealing 
chickens; and though it was proven in court that such 
thieving was his regular occupation, yet his pastor vis- 
ited him in jail, and comforted him with the assurance 
that the congregation would raise the amount of his 
fine, which they did at the next meeting. And a color- 
ed preacher’ of Alexandria, Va.,who whipped his wife 
and was fined $4 therefor, not having any money with 
which to pay his fine, begged from the judge who sent- 
enced him a week in which to raise the sum. On the 
next Sunday he preached from the text, “‘ Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth,” and proved conclusively to 
his congregation that his love for his wife led to her 
punishment, and appealed to his hearers to contribute 
the amount of his fine, which he succeeded in raising 
after passing the hat six times.— The Index. 


Unitarian Cuurcn.—Citizens passing along on Wash- 
ington street in this city have noted with growing inter- 
est the progress made in the-erection of a temple of 
worship. This, as all know, is under the care and by 
the enterprise of the Unitarian church. The beauty 
and the commodiousness of the structure reflect great 
credit upon the taste of the architect, the skill of the 
builders and the liberality of the society. 

The church was begnn last October, finished this 
month, and is to be dedicated on the first Sunday of 
September. The architects were Messrs. Robinson & 
Barnaby, of Grand Rapids; the builders, Pierce & Sel- 
leck, of this city, who have faithfully embodied in en- 
during form the beautiful design of the architects. 

The cost of the lot. was $1,800, the edifice, as comple- 
ted and furnished, $8,200, makinga round total of $10,000. 
Of this, for the furnishing, the ladies in, their wonted 
devotion, raised $1,200, and the trustees $5,800, making 
$7,000, leaving a balance of $3,000 to be raised on or be- 
fore dedication. Of the sum raised by the trustees, | 
only about $500, so far, have come from outride of the 
society, and this amount came with free cordiality. 

Seldom can be found an edifice better adapted to its 
uses. It is the only public building in town that has 
legal doors, swinging out, as the law of the land and the 
law of sufety require. From the entrance hall, folding 
doors open into a beautiful parlor 20x50 feet, which 
serves also as an ante-room, over which is a room to be} 
used as the pastor’s study or library hall. 

From the parlors, by doors sliding upward, entrance 
is madeinto the audience room; the seats on whose | 
sloping floor accommodate 210 auditors, and, using the 
parlor, a congreg ition of 250 can be comfortably seated. 
A kitchen and pantry adjacent to the parlor afford ac- 
commodation for social and hospitable purposes. 

The Unitarian church of this city was organized some 
seven years ago, and has worshiped hitherto in Cutler 
Hall. Rev. 8S. W. Sample, now away on a vacation, 
has been the yactor of this church for several years. 
He is expected to return and preach the dedication ser- 
vice, and also yet longer to serve the church in tha 
work of ministry.—Grand Haren Herald. 


{| 


New Enauanp Tarovocy.—We have frequently said 
that a very considerable part of the ministry of the 
Congregational denomination, though they are supposed 


| epione the theology of the old Puritans, are in reality 
ei 


er Unitarians or Universalists. The C ngregation- 
alist, of Boston, the leading newspaper of that commun- 
ion, it seems, agrees with us exactly. This is what it 
said in a'recent discussion of the subject: 


“We maintain that a theory of inspiration which exhausts its force 


‘in the statement that the Bible contains a revelation from God (with- 
: out itself being one); thata theory of the Atonement which denies 


its sacrificial, in order to assert purely its mora] quality and influ- 
ence; and a theory of the tuture life which -holds out to the sinner 
in some form a hope of probation beyond death, are not evangelical 
theories. They are essentially Unitarian and Universalist, and fall 
outside of the line which, by common understanding, divides be- 
tween the evangelical and unevangelical bodies.” 


The younger men in the Congregational pulpits seem 
to be very generally affected, by the prevailing religious 
skepticism. Nearly all the cleverest of them are Uni- 
versalists, and some of the honestest and boldest avow 
their doubts of inspiration. They are as far removed 
from the orthodox Puritan theology as Dr. Channing 
was when he seceded from the Congregational body to 
found Unitarianism. They have the same indefinite 
fuith as that disclosed in the sermons of that eloquent 
divine, who wrought so great a change in the religious 
thought of New England. Like him, they preach a sub- 
limated morality rather than the tieslory they were 
educated to expound. 

Those preachers, however, do not follow the example 
of Dr. Caanning in leaving the Congregational Church. 
Their flocks are in sympathy with them. They are all 
the more popular because of their Unitarianism or Uni- 
versalism. Accordingly, they are likely to grow bolder. 
and bolder in their liberalism. 

Knowing the feeling of the churches, ecclesiastical 
councils are usually afraid to declare such ministers 
heretical, though there can be no doubt that the logical 
consequence of their teachings, of their loose theology, 
is downright infidelity. Even if a council does pro- 
nounce against @ minister, he can find churches enough 
which will be glad to get him as a pastor, provided that 
he sufficiently sugar coats his skepticism. The average 
congregation of these days would not tolerate a-man in 
its pulpit who talked about hell. Nor is it alarmed when 
its minister avoids embarrassing disclosures by giving 
the fundamental doctrines of Puritan theology the go- 
by. Ithasno relish for what the churches of a gerera- 
tion or two avo regarded as the strong meat they required 
for their spiritual upbuilding. 

It is time, therefore, for the orthodox party led by the 
Congregationalist to bestir themselves to protect the old 
Puritan theology from obliteration. Would not they do 
better if they boldly separated themselves from.the ris- 
ing party of liberalism which wears the livery of ortho- 
doxy only to serve skepticism? Religious earnestness 
and religious sincerity are lacking in New England. 
There is too much pretence of belief where there is really 
no belief. It would be a good thing to make every body 
show his true colors.—New York Sun. 


We copy the following from one of our leading dailies. 
Evidently the writer meant to do justice to his subject: 

Victoria AND CLEoPATRA.—There is something which 
isalm:st pitiful in the history of the country in which 
the Engli-h armies have lately found lodgment, whose 
s:cred soil is lacerated by the hoofs of English horses, 
and indented by the monstrous missles from the guns of 


| English iron-clads. It is a country which seems to have 


been the football of destiny for centuries. It is a shut- 
tlecock which the nations have tossed from hand to 
hand, now high in air, now dragged in dirt. For thous- 
ands of years, while the strnggling nations were rent, 
divided, errant, lost, Egypt was a compact entity, with- 
ont a break in its integrity. During this period it wit- 
nessed the birth and the death of myriads of people. It 


ry 
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was present at the birth of Greece; its lofty pyramids 
were storm-beaten with time when the wolf suckled 
Romulus and Remus; its mysterious sphinx was gray 


MHnnouncements. 


with age long before the varying Jewish streams had |... a 


finally entered and been lost in the Assyrian ocean. 
When the world was yet young, it had invented letters ; 
when the most of mankind were cave-dwellers and sav- 
ages, it had an architecture, a religion and a literature. 
In time there came the swelling Persian flood, and 
Egypt was submerged, and from that period to the pres- 
ent it has been Egypt only in name. Macedon rose, the 
Persian fell, and Egypt again changed masters. After 
the Ptolemies, caine the Czesars, and the Roman eagles 
waved over the graves of Ramases and Cheops, as they 
did then over all the known world. Zenobia wrested it 
from the Romans, and in due season there came the Sa- 


racen deluge, and Egypt disappeared under its tremen-! 
(tember 3rd. The Le) Sede bs are engaged: Fred- 


dous billows. France landed its legions and fought 
beneath the shadow of its pyramidsin a vain effort to 
secure it as a dependency, and to-day the world is wit- 
ness of a new attempt at its subjugation. 

There is something in the nature of a coincidence in 
connection with this invasion by the English; some- 
thing which is of the nature of a curse come back to its 
birthplace. A generation or two before the Christian 
era, Cesar led his cohorts to Egypt, and drove out the 
Greek robber who had held possession for nearly three 
hundred years. About the same period he had pushed 
his armies to the north and west, and in a corner of the 
northern ocean, enveloped in fogs, he found a collection 
of savage tribes, whose country he overran, and whose 
people he slaughtered without mercy. Almost at the 
very time that he was living in dalliance with the dusky 
heey of Egypt, his legions were harrying the homes of 

e offenseless Britons. It is not a month since the 
invincible armada of the descendants of these Britons 
tossed their monstrous shells into the very town where 
Cesar held the last queen of the Egyptians in his 
arms; the very town whence, by a slight latitude of as- 
sertion, it may be said he dictated the movements 
against the islanders of the northern sea. The Rome 
which then held Egypt and invaded Britain has shrunk 
from existence; the Britain, whose barbarian residents 
sought their caves and the mountain recesses to escape 
the fury of their invaders, now has a territory which 
surrounds the world, and a wealth which controls the 
industries, and, in a large measure, the finances of the 
entire human race. : 

Such are some of the mutations of the centuries. 
When Britain was thus invaded, in the mere wanton- 
ness of conquest, a woman held, fora moment, the des- 
tinies of the world in her slender fingers. A little later, 
when the fainting Roman feebly murmured to her— 

“Tam dying, Egypt, dying,” 

the curtain went down, and the scepter of Egypt was 
lost forever. To-day, in the then unknown and rav- 
aged Britain, there reigns a woman, mighty in her vir- 
tue as the other was in her lasciviousness, and whose 
engines of destruction are plowing the very soil where 
Cesar projected his masses against the Briton, wbere 
Cleopatra held the asp to her bosom, and where 
the remnants of the once mighty Egyptians are rebels 
in arms, fighting the most powerful nation in Christen- 
dom for a phantom liberty and nationality. 


Take care of your coat while it is new, and your honor 
while it is white — Russian Proverb. 


All Saints parish, at Cleveland, is divided into hostile 
camps over the question whether fermented wine should 
be used in the communion service. The superintendent 
of the Sunday School is the leader of the anti-wine par- 
ty. He denounces the employment of the fermented 
grape juice in church as an opening wedge to dissipa- 
tion and drunkenness for the young and weak-headed 
roe of the congregation.— Religio - Philosophical 
fournal. 


NOTICE, 


Unity readers who need lawyers’ assistance should 
call upon Rexford & Prentice, room 11, 89 Madison st. 
Collections made in all parts of the United States and 
Canada. They are courteous gentlemen and able law- 
yers, 


The fourth annual encampment of the Liberals of 
Kansas will be held in Bismarck Grove, commencing 
Thursday, August 31st, and holding over Sunday, Sep- 


ric A. Hinckley, Hudson Tuttle, Emma Tuttle, Rev. D. 
Cheyney, Mrs. M. P. Krekle, C. B. Hoffman, Gov. Chas. 
Robinson, Mrs. H. M. Stearns, David Eccles, and others. 
The musical and social features of the occasion will be 
especially attractive. The best of camping conveniences 
are to be had in the. delightful grove. Meals will be 
furnished on the grounds at low prices. An educational 
department for the purpose of studying the live social 
problems of the age will he superintended by Miss Sarah 
A. Brown and Judge H.H. Howard, of Lawrence, Fred- 
ric A. Hinckley, of Providence, R. I., and other success- 
ful educatora. The Union Pacific Railway offers the ex- 
ceedingly low rate of one and a half cents per mile, the 
round trip. Other roads offer reduced rates. No pains 
will be spared by the managers to make it pleasant and 
profitable to those in attendance. 

C. B. Horrian, Pres’t Kansas Liberal Union. 

Annig L. Diaes, Sec’y. af * “ 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Col. C. H. Perry, $3.00; Mary Wenayer, $.150; 8. C. 
Rockett, $1.00; C. J. Brown, $1.50; Ernest Turner, $1.50; 
Mrs. J. C. Kinney, $1.50; Miss R. Eddowes, $1.50 ; 


| H. F. 
‘Bond, $2.00; Mrs. C. T. Cole, $1.50; James F. Rhodes, 


$150; Mrs. 8. E. Thayer, $4.50; E. D. Buss, $1.50; L. B. 
oS ad $1.50; J. L. Lovedale, $1.50; Joel P. Davis, 
50. 


“LITTLE UNITY ” RECEIPTS. 


Mary W. Mayes, $0.35; Mrs. J.C. Kinney, $0.35; Lu- 
cretia P. Hale, $0.50. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


LAWYERS, 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICAGO. 
Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. Reference, 
National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. — 


DR. J. W. WASSALL, 
Deniisi, 
103 State Street, 


CHIOAGO, TLL. 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator, 


a a 
The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


For a short time we offerthe Celebrated Liwermore Pens for @1. '7& each, (former price $3.00). Gold 
mapnnted or De-k Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted. 
he Livermore Vocket Ll’encil—beautiful, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Guiodens 


The Meadville Theological School ‘MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 
Durie of the ttn into prepare young met fo Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
t ta t t 
non Beth GE aise OF i rary, aod all wovestar, expesees Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass, 
are very moderate. For full particulars, ig te to Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. Schoolhouse, Centre, corner 


Rev. A. A. Livermors, President, Orchard street, Home, Elm street, corner Walker street. Post-office 
Meadville, Penn. | address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


GREAT: 
aly 


The Chicago & North-Western Ry | ah ‘ik 


. Is the OLDEST | BEST CONSTRUCTED! ue nembiartt 
PRINCIPAL DUNE os ERED SSSR" ere 
L EAD ING RAILW AY (connecting the great Metropotia,” 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST | Eastern, NorTo-EastTesx, SOUTHERN and Sow 
And all 5 BEST line to St. Joseph, | It is the short and best route powers Chicago and all | Raster Linx, which terminate there, with E 
polnts in Iowa. Atchison, Topeka, Dent- pote ie Crry, Leavenwortm, Atonson, CounorL Bue 
ti 
saben Zi een Tena taal tie Da tering end Ovaam te connracal curren fon 
sas, New Mexico, Arizona, Moms <FR3 sestte, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for | ™ EVERY LINE OF ROAD 4 
ee | COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, ; 
roe} = IX ' @) & G- (oF DENVER, LEADVILLE. that penetrates the Continent from ali 
: This Route has no superior for Th SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, ee ee 
it DEADWOOO, SIOUX CITY 
melee, ee verionatietrs Ree ae tedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbusyand alt Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Raley 
nls in the Territories a t ‘est 10 

; ouch for Milwaukee, Greon Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy  ethsonly Wee ty eCulcega ow ming (eee eee 

Line | 1a, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, pam <O TRANSFERS BY CABRIAGE! Ro test Ee 


LBesghron: Heenan enah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- ee aTIONG! No huddling tn tl-ventilated 
apolls, ron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, clean cars, as every oe Pee epen tscarriea (in roomy, . 


KANSAS OLTY wimisesecernccnactesing ain sn 


Univeral 
ly conceded to 
be the best Lcd 
Raflroad {n the World for 
all classes of travel. 


d 
Dar’ “Cars of tae MT Gur own work famoes 
8, famous: 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- Palace Cine, upon Atiich  incals are served of G& = 


Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at | surpa-wed excel'ence, at the low rate of Sxvanrr-Five 
the same Union Depot. CENTS BACH, with ainple time for healthful 
At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake | Through Cars between Chicago, Peo oe ee A] 


r $ ri River points; snd’ close 
Try tt, hore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Way ne _ ue ae ft Itty: z pointe: or 
ind Pennsylvania, and Chicago 4 Grand Trunk R Rys, owe ticket «lo Rot forget § ah sdlreatiy tq to every Rim 


All connections made 
In Union 


Depots. 
Through 


Tickets via this and you will andthe Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. ot haieance. In 
Celebrated Line for find traveling a Close connection made at Junction Points. | Wyoming, Utsh, Idaho, "Nevada, California 2 OES 
sale at all offices in luxury, Instead It is the ONLY LINE ranning Waphi on Territory, Colorado, Arizona and Nee 


of a dis) IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS Mam liberal arrangements regard 


ing baggage as 
\ 1 d rates of fare always as jow as Com: 
comfort, WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. orher ne Bnd: rates of ithe oft oye as | 


the U.S. and 
Canada. 


information Pallman Sleepers on all Night Trains. Dogs and tackle of @ n free. 
about Rates of Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this | Tickcts, maps and felaere at, at ail principal cise 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if the do not | in the United States and Canada. 

etc., cheerfully given by ' oe over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. RR CABLE E. ST JOHN 

. ° , ° e 1 
TPT cov uouaeP HOE LOWELL ASS ta GES eA RT ESTHAT | atataomgtinge, om oem 

8d Vice Pres’t & Gen’! Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., r We ‘ONE OTHE , Chieago. Caloage 

Chicago, ll. Chicago, LiL 
All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 


| J.D. LAYNG, . B. STENNETT. | 
aa ADy Oeage. ad Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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ACKINNON PEN, orFLUID- PENCIL 


. 


Spee ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most ee: 
Pen. made. Send MACKINNON PEN C@O., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, .* 


\TTYS BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Wa nut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Price, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a@ 
complete musical outyit) ONLY 8 
The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes notice, (now shipping 
over 50 a day, demand increasing.) orking nights by Edison's Electric Lig te 
© ra 


fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances ma: made by Bank 
Post Oftice Money Urder, Registered Letter, or by Express Prepaid, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
if the Beethoven Organ, after one years use, does not give you entire satisfaction, 
kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refund you the $90 with in- 
terest. Nothing can be fuircr. My object in placing this organ at $90, isto have 
it introduced into every home in this country. Every one sold is sure to sellanother, 
Often 50 sales can be traced from the first one introduced, All that is asked of 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fairtrial, kindly bring friends to see it 
and hear its musical effects, having noagents, no warerooms in large cities (sellin: 
direct only), 1 rely solely on the merits of the Beethoven to speak for itself an 
kind words from satisfied purchasers, which I am proud to say are many, 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 

[Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the cut shows, 
he most magnificent ever made, The view is of a walnut case, highly polished, 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an _ebonized case 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, now ver: 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price, When ordering, speci: 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as beautiful 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary music—as 
used by other builders—was put in thom. Read the following description of 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more than liberal offer 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Beautiful Organ 
for anything like the money nsked. 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Reeds, 
It contains 6 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE RexEpS, as follows: (1) 
Manual Sub-Rasas, 16 feet toncs; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tone; (8) Dulciana, 
8 feet tone; (4) Cello, & feet tone; (6) French ‘Worn, 8 fect tones (6) Sax- 


monique, Harp Aoline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other 


accessory effects. ‘ 


grax 
STO PS | NO DUMMIES, ALL OF 
5 PRAOTICAL USE. . 
There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are used 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies. If used as directed 
every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don't be deceived by misrepre- 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations on 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combined, and the 
full etfect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and ean 
beused by no other manufacturer, 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 
(1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-b 5) Bourdon, (6) Saxa- 
hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) and Bxpressione, qu 
trencit Horn, (2) Harp Aoline, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) Dulciana, (16) 
Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, (20) Piccolo, (21) Coupler 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, (23)Grand Organ Knee Stop, $? Right Knee 
Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, (27)Left Duplex Damper, 
E On September 19th, 1881, my Factory was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, nothing but ashes remaining where 

was one of the Jargest factories of the kind in the world. 
L Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted out 
R E-B 4 the firstrelic where it stood, and by the ald of vast 
capital, perfect knowled of what was wanted, and kind words of cheer from 
thousands, | wasenabled in 120 days to put on steam and start more machinery, in 
a larger and better equipped F: ory thar eronthe same ground, The present 
establishment covers nearly 4 acres of s and is now turning out a larger num- 
=; ver of better instruments daily ohan ever before. This achievement is unsur- 

— passed in the history of enterprise. 

, Iam now pecel ving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price ) at the rate of over 
= 1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 820 


Jee os =H ie EDISON’S ELECTRIC LIGHTS, > 


D the only Organ and Piano Factory in the world that uses it, Ican fill all orders 


> (03 EBONIZED (GOLD ) GASE AS DES D. romptly for this style as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over 
Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, %# inches. Bo wood-working machines in their construction. 


roved wood-working machivery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a new fac- 
EMBER ! tory built after long expbricnce of the wants to\do work well and economi nd the addition of private switches and railroad 
of 
always. Five 


| 
‘tr oF | a re ‘4 p y C 
1 > truments for less money than before, and my patrons have al! the advantages of 
flit rote the teuth of gp Uhre se ge ea tlaeeels lL invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. My manufactory is open 
ars 


expenses i ot urchase. Come anyway. Youare welcome, A free coach with polite attendants, meets 


macs retell wks for caialogus ar, bovor sli order ab 
» orde 
with then wd vent, if ot ao not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to 
ATED OATALOGUE FREE. 


td or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washiscton. New Jersey. 


: WEST NEWTON 1D. Ea Vv 
NGLISH AND CiassicaLScuoo_. | College for Young Women, 


The twenty-ninth yzar of this Family and Day School for Boy fHE HOME COLLEGE. 

i Girls will begin Wednesday, Sept. 20,1882. For particulars and Fall term begins Sept. 6, 1882. Classical, Scientific, Philosophical and 

Ogu Normal Courses of study, with Musie and Art Schools, and 
Address NATH’L T. ALLEN, School of Elocution. Faculty, 8 Free Library. Send Stamp for Cata- 

West NEWTON, Mass. logue. F. A. FRIEDLEY, President, New Albany, Ind. 


STHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and I kno 
oe this advertisement, you will be di 


aphone, 8 feet tone; (7) Volx Celeste, 8 feet tone; (8) Viola Dolee, 4 feet | 
tones (9) Violina, 4 feet tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone 5 piso, Coupler Har * 
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NEW Books 
FOR SALE BY THE 


Colegrove Book Company. 


oo: The following are a few of the new books we have just received. We aim to keep constantly on 
hand all the leading publications, and can supply at short notice any book not ont of print. Correspondence 
solicited and all orders PROMPTLY FILLED. We make a specialty of choice and rare books. 

Our facilities for supplying Sunday School Libraries were never greater than they are this fall. Public 
Libraries and also Reading Kooms will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 

All readers of Unity will find it for their advantage to send us their orders for Books whether for 
public or private use. 

It would gratify us if this notice could be placed in the hands of those book buyers throughout the 
West who may not be regular subscribers to our paper. Will not our friends aid us in giving this as wide 
circulation as possible. Very Truly, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 
40 Madison Street, Chicago, Il 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By 
George H. Morris, Ph. D. Price, $1.25. 


SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. From verbatim reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood, Sept., 1873, to March, 1874. Price, $1.50. 


ANN. By Constance Fennimore Woolson. One of 
the most powerful novels of the time. One is 
constantly reminded of George Eliot in reading 
this book, 


A HAPPY BOY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson.” Trans- 
lated by Anderson. This is probably the best 
of Bjornson’s stories of peasant life. In it the 
author has succeeded in drawing the characters 


CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a narrative of 
Life on the Frontier and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, with an account of the Cattle 
Ranches of the West. By Wm. Baillie Graham. 
Price, $1.75. 


NATURAL RELIGION, By the author of “Ecce 
Homo.” $1.25. a. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE;; or, The Adventures of a Gen- 


tleman who, on a wager of $10,000, undertook to 
go from New York to New Orleans in three 
weeks, without money, as a professional tramp. 
Price, $1.00. 


with remarkable distinctness, while his profound 
psychological insight, his perfectly artless sim- 
plicity of style, and his thorough sympathy with 
the heroand his surroundings, are nowhere more 


apparent. “This view is sustained,” says Mr. 


LIFE OF GEN. GARIBALDI. Translated from Anderson, “by the great popularity of ‘A Happy 


his private papers, with the history of his splen- : beesee he oa 7 
did exploits in Rome, Lombardy, Sicily and Na- poy Hhroughoub:Scandliavisy? Free, S100: 


ples to the present time. By Theodore Dwight. MOODS. A Novel. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price, 
$1.00. $1.50. 


JUVENILES. 


trations by Jessie Curtis, Extra cloth binding 
very elegant die in colors and gold. Large 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

OUR LITTLE ONE AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 
With 350 illustrations, from original designs by 


the best American artists. 
BABYLAND FOR 1882. Price, 75 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE. Pleasure book; popular edition. 
Price, 75 cents. 


MRS. SOLOMON SMITH LOOKING ON. By Pansy, 
Price, $1.50. 


‘ pene STORIES ABOUT DOGS. By Mrs. Surr, with illus- 
bound and illustrated. Price, $2.00. trations by Harrison Weir. A beautiful book 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY bound in cloth. Quarto. Large type. Price, 
GREW. By Margaret Sidney. Thirty-six illus- $1.50. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE MADE FROM TdESE PRICES. 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Anderson; il- 
lustrated by ten full page pictures, in color, after 
the original drawings, by E. V. B. Published by 
Scribner & Welford. Net price, $1.60. 

LITTLE WOMEN. Illustrated. Every one who 
has seen Little Women, without illustrations, will 
desire a copy of this beautiful book; illustrated 
and beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
Price, $3.50. 

FROM MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNHILL. 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of Pursy Tipton’s 
Family, The Captain’s Children, etc. A beautiful 
quarto of over two hundred pages, beautifully 
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Editorial Committee, {Fe C. LEARNED,’ 
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Hi. M. SimMONs, 
F. OSMER, 
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PUBLIGHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 
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Anti- ut uor, Antt-Croelty to Animals and Antl- -Tobacco in our 

y 
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Can a simpler or better statement of the aim of 
a Unitarian church be made than that which we 
have in the following newly revised covenant of 
Rev. T. R. Slicer’s church, in Providence, Rhode 
Island? “In the love of truth and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, we join for the worship of God and 
the service of man.” 


What can we do for our young people? Many 
persons have given us valuable light through the 
columns of Unrry during the past two years, as to 
how we may organize and carry on successful 
“Unity Clubs ” for intellectual and social culture; 
and now, as next in order and quite as important, 
can we not have some light from those best able to 
give it, as to how we can have clubs or meetings 
for the religious culture of our young people? 
Surely, religious culture is not less important than 
social or intellectual. What are we doing in this 
line? What ought we to be doing? 


The National Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
which meets at Saratoga, N. Y., next week (Sep- 
tember 18-22), gives promise of Keine the largest 
and most important meeting of that body which 
has ever been held. Morning, afternoon and even- 
ing sessions will be held through four days, at 
which there will be papers, sermons and addresses 
by a considerable number of the most eminent 
Unitarians of this country, and several from across 
the sea. The subjects which will come up for dis- 
cussion and action at the business meetings will . 
be of unusual importance. The great United 
States Hotel will be entirely occupied by delegates 
and others attending the Conference, as in previ- 
ous years. The Grand Union, the Windsor and 
other hotels also will be open, and will entertain 
delegates at reduced rates, from $3.00 to $1.50 per 
day. It is hoped that as many as possible of our 
Western societies will be represented. 


Our churches open, and our ministers and fam- 
ilies back for another year of work! It is the hope 
of Unity that our various outings and restings 
have brought to us all, not only new physical 
strength, but, better still, new strength of moral 
purpose. The questions now in order are, What 
can we do to make our churches, this year, greater 
powers for truth and righteousness in all our com- 
munities? What can we do to improve our Sun- 
day Schools? How can we increase our own in- 
dividual usefulness? That is a poor vacation that 
only rests the body, and does not invigorate the 
spirit. That is a poor absence from work that 
does not bring us back to our work with eager joy, 
to take up our duties as delights, and to make us 
feel, as never before, that life is more and better 
than a play-spell. 

“Telept, and dreamed that life was beauty; 
I woke and found that life was duty; 
‘Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 


And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A flood of noonday light to thee.” 


The Episcopal denomination is taking steps 
to establish a large “Episcopal Hall” at Ann Ar- 
ber, Mich., the object of which is to furnish a 
home, under safe theological influences, for Epis- 
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copalian students attending Michigan University. 
In connection with the Hall there is to be a theo- 
logical lectureship, which is designed as the first 
step toward a Theological School. It is easy to 
see the denominational wisdom of all this. It 
seems strange that the different religious bodies of 
the country have so long failed to recognize the 
importance of Ann Arbor, this greatest educational 
center of the West, as a place for planting their 
schools of divinity. At one time President Tap- 
pan, of the University, tried to get the Universalist 
denomination to locate its Western Theological 
School here, urging personally upon the leaders 
of that body the great advantages of the place for 
such an institution. But Ann Arbor was not 
then the great educational center that it has since 
become, and the Universalists decided to locate 
their divinity school elsewhere. Did that denom- 

ination in the West ever make a more serious 
mistake? 


Perhaps the prospects for the temperance cause, 
taking the country through, were never so bright 
as they are now. Temperance tickets and prohi- 
bition tickets ‘are in the field in all parts of the 
land, in view of the fall elections. There may be 
different views as to the wisest ways of working to 
promote temperance. But the ways in which one 
may work are so many that no man or woman 
need be idle whose heart is in this great and im- 
portant reform. A religion like Rational Christi- 
anity, the first article of whose creed is the duty 
of men earnestly to devote themselves to the work 
of abolishing the hells of this world and building 
up heavens of intelligence, virtue and happiness 
in their place, should be one of the most active of 
all forces in a movement which so vitally concerns 
not only the welfare of vast numbers of individ- 
uals, but all the interests of society, from lowest 
to highest, as the temperance movement does. 
Let every man choose his own way to work in the 
temperance cause; but let him be sure to choose 
a way to help it, and not a way to hinder it. Is it 
not time for our pulpits and Sunday Schools to 
take up the matter more earnestly than many of 
them have yet done? Should not our Conferences 
speak out on the subject? Why is not Unitarian- 
ism in the front rank of a work of such profound 
moral significance? 


Rev. John Page Hopps, of Liecester, England, 
who is making a visit to this country, and is to 


speak at the Conference at Saratoga, is not only 


one of the ablest and most popular of the English 
Unitarian preachers, but a vigorous and prolific 
writer. He has been for some years editor of 
The Truthseeker — not the coarse, unclean weekly 
published in New York by that name, but an 
excellent and able English Unitarian monthly. 
A recent number of the Modern Review con- 
tained an able article from his pen on “Fervent 
Atheism.” The “Notes from England,” in the 
Unitarian Review, are written by him. His pub- 
lished books and pamphlets are becoming numer- 
ous. Among them are the following: “ A Scien- 
tific Basis of Belief ina Future Life ”— six lect- 
ures: the best popular treatment of the subject 
that we have seen. “Summer Morning Songs and 
Sermons.” “Beside the Still Waters”: spoken 
meditations on the permanent realities of personal 
religion. “The Life of Jesus”: written for the 
young. “ First Principles of Religion and Moral- 
ity”: twenty lectures, mainly for the young. 
“Verses by the Way.” “The Plain Truth About 
the Bible”: an inquiry into its origin, age, and 
authority. “The Alleged Prophecies Concerning 


Jesus Christ in the Old Testament.” “Light for -- 


Bible Readers”: being notes on a hundred pass 
ages of scripture usually quoted to prove the duty 
of Christ, the Trinity, the Atonement, Eternal 
Torments, ete. 


There is hardly anything so promising for the 
future of Unitarianism in this country as the fact 
that at last the Unitarian women of both East and 
West have thoroughly organized themselves and 
are at. work to help further our denominational 
interests. The women ofthe East organized two 
years ago, under the name of the “ Woman’s Na 
tional Auxiliary Conference,” as an auxiliary of 


the General “ National Conference.” The women ; 


of the West took their first steps toward organiza 
tion five years ago, but proceeded slowly and 
cautiously, and did not entirely complete what 
they had begun until a year ago last May. They 
took for themselves the name of the “Woman's 
Western Conference,” and without using the name 
® Auxiliary,” organized in such a way as to make 
themsclves as thoroughly auxiliary to the gener! 
Western body as their Eastern sisters are to the 
general national body. The orthodox denomini- 
tions of the country have had their women orga 
ized and at work for many years; and the results 
which they have accomplished in raising money 
for missions and for education, and in quickening 
the life and zeal of the churches, has been very 
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less living creatures, and try to protect them from 
cruel usage.” Each band holds meetings, at reg- 
ular times, devoted to songs, recitations, stories, 
short essays, lessons (like Sunday School lessons) 
and short speeches on the general subject of brute 
animals, their intelligence, their usefulness, their 
claims upon our love and protection, etc. Every 
child belonging to the Band of Mercy is furnished 
with a handsome, large card, containing his 
pledge, a picture, some appropriate verses, and a 
certificate that he is a member of the Band. This 
card is designed to be hung up in the home as 
an ornament, and as a silent plea for the dumb 
creatures that cannot plead their own cause. Full 
information about these Bands of Mercy, how to 
organize them, and so forth, can be obtained, free 
of cost, by sending to George T. Angell, 96 Tre- 
mont street, Boston. 

3. A third simple organization is needed to en- 
list the children in an anti-tobacco movement. 
Tobacco-using is coming to be one of the most se- 
rious evils, physically, mentally, morally and gso- 
cially, of our age. It is growing to be a question 
whether it does not do as much harm as liquor- 
drinking. The professors in the University and 
High School at Ann Arbor, Mich., who have made 
careful observations on the subject for years, tell 
us that among the thousands of young men that 
attend those institutions of learning, the effects of 
tobacco are worse than those of liquor,—more 
young men break down in body and mind and 
have to give up their studies, and subsequently go 
to the bad, as a result of smoking than as a result 
of drinking. Moreover, tobacco leads toward 
drinking. It creates an unnatural desire for stim- 
ulation, and it leads naturally into the compan- 
ionship of the class of persons who drink. A large 
proportion of the men of the country who have 
drinking habits were first introduced to the asgo- 
ciations and surroundings which caused them to 
form these habits by tobacco ; and there is this ge- 
rious danger about tobacco as compared with 
liquor, that it usually lays its temptations in our 
boys’ paths several years earlier in their lives than 
liquor does. Is it not time we were organizing 
anti-tobacco leagues in all our Sunday Schools, 
and beginning the work in good earnest of saving 
the rising generation from this fearful curse? 

As our Sunday Schools are beginning a new 
year of work, can they do better than undertake 
to make themselves useful, definitely and at once, 
to their own scholars and to the community at 
large, in the three practical ways which we have 


great. But judging by the beginnings which our 
liberal women are making thus far, they are not 
going to fall behind their orthodox sisters in effi- 
ciency and success. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
Conference of the East turned over into the hands 
of the Am. Unitarian Association $1,871.50, which 
it had raised during the year ending May 1, 1882, 
for missionary work. The Woman’s Western 
Conference raised for missionary work during the 
same time $750.00 ; while the quickening given to 
our churches both East and West by this increased 
activity and interest among the women of the 
denomination was of more value than even the 
money raised. It is confidently believed that the 
good work begun will grow in strength, and that 
the present year will be one of greater success 
than the last. 


ANTI-LIQUOR, ANTI-CRUELTY TO ANI- 
MALS AND ANTI-TOBACCO IN 
OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


This is the time for inquiring what we can do 
to make our Sunday Schools more practically use- 
ful. Are there not three things, under the head of 
practical ethics, which our schools might all un- 
dertake to great advantage? These are, the enlist- 
ing of our children in the temperance cause, in 
the anti-tobacco cause, and in the cause of anti- 
cruelty to animals. Mr. Gannett’s Sunday School 
temperance society, “The True Helpers,” which 
has been described or mentioned in Uniry more 
than once, is admirable. Surely it is time that 
vur schools should take their place solidly in the 
temperance ranks. And is there any way they 
can do it so pleasantly or so effectively as by or- 
sanizim within themselves, and as a part of them- 
selves, bands of “ True Helpers,” with their sim- 
ple short-time pledges, their temperance songs 
ind instruction, and their badges, all of which 
lelp to interest the children in the temperance 
“ause, and to commit them early and intelligently 
o it. For information about “The True Help- 
oo to the Unrty office, or to Mr. Gannett, in 
St. Paul. 

*. To promote among children an interest in 
the subject of kindness to animals, a movement 
has recently been started (under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Ctuelty to Animals) to organize in Sunday Schools 
ill over the country, and of all denominations, 
‘imple children’s leagues, called “ Bands of Mercy.” 
In these, all children becoming members take the 
following pledge: “I will be kind to all harm- 
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suggested? Of course, if schools prefer, they can | been longest in the West and know best its needs, 
undertake the kinds of work named, and accom-| that there is to-day a demand for fifty, if not one 
plish much, without forming the organizations re-; hundred, educated, able, earnest, consecrated 
ferred to. Yet it is to be doubted whether the or-; young men, to go into our growing young cities, 
ganizations cannot be formed in a way not to be, where there are no liberal churches, and plant 
detrimental in any way to the school, and at the themselves down, as Dr. Eliot did forty years ago 
same time accomplish the ends desired better |in St. Louis, and as his son, Thomas Eliot, did ten 
than they can be accomplished without some) years ago in Portland, Oregon, and build up for 
such organizations. J. 1.8. | themselves societies, as those men have done. Our 
work in the West has hardly yet begun. No de- 
mand for Unitarian preachers in this great, grow- 
CLEVELAND AND MEADVILLE AGAIN. |; ing, new empire of freedom and intelligence? It 
: — would seem to us nearer the truth to say that 
In the August 16th number of Unity our ex-| there is no place to be found where there is not a 
cellent and esteemed brother A. G. J. expresses; demand for them. 
the opinion that there is no demand for such an! It should be borne in mind that now we have 
institution as the proposed Wade Theological!no Western theological school. Does any one re 
School, and hopes the subject will not again be; mind us of Meadville? We reply, Meadville is 
mentioned. We trust our brother will not lay! not West. It is true, also, that Cleveland is only 
it too much to heart if his hope is not realized, for; at the edge of the West ; but it is on the great cen- 
a movement which the Unitarian body in thei tral artery between the East and the West, and 
West, and indeed in the whole country, is so pro- | feels the beat of Western life, and hence will do 
foundly interested in as it is in this proposition of| very well as a location for the school we need; 
Mr. Wade to found a great school of rational and | although, doubtless, if we could have choice in the 
broad theological learning, can hardly be expected | matter, Chicago would be somewhat better. 
to be laid quietly one side at this stage. We la-| The whole West knows about Cleveland ; Meadville 
ment, with our brother, that our churches are not|few persons in the West have ever heard of. 
more full of zeal and devotion, and wish | When the Meadville school was established it was 
there were twice as many, or, for that mat-jin the West; now it is neither East nor West. 
ter, ten times as many strong societies scattered |The East does not need it, for it has Cambridge. 
over the land, needing ministers and ready to pay ; The West will never take it up. Of course, pas- 
good salaries to the same; and we shall be most’ tors in the West who were themselves educated at 
heartily rejoiced at anything which the National | Meadville can do something, and, so long as Mead- 
Conference at Saratoga may do to quicken and ex- | ville school remains, will do something in the way 
tend our missionary work throughout the West of getting young men who wish to study for the 
and South. But we fail to see how all this makes; ministry to go to Meadville; but sending a stu- 
the proposed Cleveland institution any less im-/ dent from the West to Meadville is a dead fift. It 
portant. Shall we say that there is only one way is not a natural place to send a Western student. 
in which we can advance the cause of Unitarian- | If Western young men go East to study they 
ism in the West? Suppose we push with all our! want to go to the real East, where they can have 
might for the building of new churches and the! the many literary advantages of the East, and not 
sustaining of earnest, able missionaries at import-;stop among the hills of Western Pennsylvania, 
ant points, and also do what we can to strengthen | 
our cause by means of such a theological school: from centers of literary association and influence 
as we have long needed! Brother Jennings thinks | of any place that can be found east of the Missouri 
we have now more ministers than we can use. river and north of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
Perhaps it is true that we have more ministers Moreover, while Meadville is singularly isolated 
than we can give already-built-up churches and in a literary point of view, it is quite as much so 
well organized parishes. But what of the par-'in a Unitarian point of view. If we mistake not. 
ishes that ought to be organized, and that ought to Buffalo, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio, are the near- 
be built up? Ours is a pioncer movement; is est points where there are Unitarian churches. 
there no need for pioneers? It is the opinion of Meadville seems to be situated in that region 
some of our wisest Western workers, who have, which the Unitarianism of the East did not reach. 


where they will be about the farthest removed | 
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and which the Unitarianism of the West has some- | adults,—classes perhaps in, more likely out of, the 


how passed by. How singular that this singular- 
ly non-Unitarian region should continue to be 
thought of as a fitting place for a Unitarian theo- 
logical school ! 

We say all this with the kindliest feeling toward 
the Meadville professors and friends, and with the 
highest appreciation of the self-sacrificing spirit of 
the men who founded the school, and of the ex- 
cellent work which has been done in the school. 
Some of the rarest saints of American Unitarian- 
ism have their names indissolubly connected with 
the history of the institution at Meadville. But 
while we gladly confess all this, the question is 
now about the future. Loyalty to Unitarianism 
makes us honor and love the Meadville of the past ; 
but loyalty to Unitarianism also compels us to 
say that, in our judgment, the time has come when 
the West needs and should have a strong, well-en- 
dowed, well-located, well-equipped and _ ably- 
manned theological school of its own. Such an 
institution would help the cause of Western Uni- 
tarianism in many ways, and such an institution, 
we believe, would rally about itself a vigorous 
and strong constituency. J.T. 8. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
AND 
A NEW ERA IN SUNDAY SCHOOL HISTORY. 


Our embarrassment of poverty in regard to Sun- 
day School manuals scems likely to give way to 
an embarrassment of riches. The Liberal Sunday 
School is probably entering what will by and by 
be recognized as a new era in its history. Behind 
us lies a School all Bible classes,—the type of 
School which Liberals have shared with Evangeli- 
cals, and of which the “International Lesson Sys- 
tem” is the culmination, and perhaps the toppling- 
over. Before us lies a School for the study of the 
moral law and the religious life in other lights be- 
sides the light of Judaism, and with immediate 
application to personal, social and national prob- 
lems of to-day. Of course, more than new text- 
books go to make a new era: new teachers, in- 
spired to try new methods and aim at higher stand- 
ards of teaching, are needed. But the better books 
herald the better teachers; and these in turn will 
bring in a new faith that the subjects taught repay 
direct study, and can be studied well in Sunday 
classes, 

Sunday classes, The theory of the Sunday School 
as a church for the younger children is good ; but 
Sunday classes for the older children and for 
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regular School,—where real education on social, 
moral and religious subjects shall be earnestly at- 
tempted,—this is a distinct field which opens 
widely to experiment. We suspect that the future 
of the Sunday School divides in these two direc- 
tions,—into a sort of little children’s church, 
on the one hand, and genuine study-classes 
for older pupils on the other; and that 
the Sunday of the next century will be much 
utilized not only as a church-going but a 
class-going day. <A certain broadening and sec- 
ularization of the ministry, and the rise of a class 
of trained Sunday teachers who are not ministers, 
may be among the consequences. 


But at present the embarrassment of riches con- 
cerns nothing but the text-books,—nor is it serious 
there! The Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society began to print lessons in 1878, and is now 
issuing its thirteenth series in the pages of Little 
Unity. It has worked on the principle of short 
courses, averaging twelve or fifteen lessons each, 
and on varied topics. Five of the courses have 
been on Ethics,—those called Corner-Stones of Char- 
acter, Home Life, School Life, Talks about Sunday, 
Heroes and Heroism. 

Five on the Bible,— Growth of the Hebrew Religion, 
Stories from Genesis, Story of the English New Testa- 
soe Talks about the Bible (Old Testament), Studies of 

esus. 

Two on Biography and Doctrine,—Channing and 
the Unitarian Movement, Theodore Parker and the 
Liberal Movement. 

And one on Science,— The More Wonderful Genesis, 

These courses are pamphleted as fast as finished 
in the paper, and the usual price is $1.25 a dozen. 
(40 Madison street, Chicago). Infant Class cards 
have also been prepared to go with the first three 
series named above, on the “ uniform lesson” plan. 
This much the Western Society, tiny and almost 
purseless, has accomplished in four years: no great 
result, but good for a little fellow. 

But the embarrassment more especially begins 
now that the Eastern Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, having just finished a careful five years’ 
journey through the Bible, is about to start out 
afresh on a journey into the larger world. It has 
planned a series of fourteen manuals, and assigned 
them to skilled writers. Five are on Ethics, each 
of which is intended to lead naturally to the next 
in order: (1) Rights and Duties, (2) Virtues and Vices, 
(3) The Conscience, (4) Social and Public Duties, (5) 
The Will and the Emotions. 
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Five on the Bible—(1) An Old Testament Primer, 
(2) Hebrew Legends, (3) Life of Christ, (4) Paul and the 
Early Church, (5) The Bible as Literature. 

Three more on the History of Religion—(1) 
Church History in Biographies, (2) The World’s Relig- 
tons, (3) Religion in Art. 

And one on Doctrine— Unitarian Beélief. 

We heartily congratulate and thank the commit- 
tee of seven who originated this enterprise, and the 
writers who have consented to further it. With 
even half success it is sure to lift and broaden our 
Sunday School ideals, and be felt as stimulus he- 
yond the limits of the little denomination in which 
the books appear. The mere list of subjects, and 
the rank of the selected writers, dignify Sunday 
School instruction into something worth the atten- 
tion of men and women for their own culture, and 
the eager co-operation of parents looking out for 
their children’s good. 

“With even half-success,” because, to speak 
frankly, our main fear about the plan lics in the 
very ability of the chosen writers. Will these 
busy ministers and Harvard professors be (1) 
prompt enough in writing, and (2) patient and 
painstaking enough about the form of what they 
write? We want their knowledge, but the know- 
ledge in practical lesson-forms; not knowledge in 
the original package, nor, on the other hand, 
crumbed into questions and answers,—but in 
awakening and digestible mixtures. The little 
books may contain full measure of good material, 
and yet be failures. A good primer is a work of 
high art, anda rarity. The public will quickly sift 
the set of fourteen, the impracticables will be 
dropped or rarely used, the good ones will be 
abundantly used and praised. The ablest of our 
helpers will probably never write a book more cer- 
tain of influence than one of these little books, if 
thoroughly adapted to its end. Six hundred classes 
of open young minds will set to work on it within 
a year, and each year for a dozen years to come 
will see three hundred new classes bending over 
it. It will leaven the “leaven.” 

The Eastern Sunday School Society is compara- 
tively rich in both men and means ; and now that 
it has fairly begun to supply the new kind of text- 
books, the Western Society may well consider 
whether it had not better stop its separate publica- 
tions fora while. But the books already published 
in the West deserve examination by superinten- 
dents and teachers arranging this winter’s work. 
In another column are noticed in a little more de- 
tail four new manuals, two of Eastern, two of 
Western, birth. Ww. c.@. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE — DEEDS 
VS. TALK. 

The National Unitarian Conference at its last 
session at Saratoga, two years ago, undertook, for: 
the first time in its history, to do as well as talk: 
that is, to make itself an organization for work as © 
well as for discussion. It had never before planned 
any definite undertaking that required the ex- 
penditure of money, and then gone before the 
churches in its own name to raise the money re- 
quired. Always before it had stopped with recom- 
mending to the American Unitarian Association 
any enterprise it was interested in, and left it with 
that body to act as its executive arm. But the 
feeling has been growing for some years that the 
National Conference, which is our only represent- 
ative and really national body, should be executive 
as well as deliberative. Accordingly a first step 
toward the realization of this idea was taken by 
the Conference two years ago. That step was the 
recommending to the churches the raising of 
$10,000 to help build a new church at Ann Arbor, 
and the appointing of a special committee of seven, 
consisting of Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit ; Rev. 
Brooke Herford and Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago; 
Rev. M. J. Savage and Mr. Charles G. Wood, of 
Boston ; Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York, and 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, to raise the 
money. That committee did its work vigorously 
and promptly; the money was raised, and the 
church has been built. True, the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation has co-operated with the National Commit- 
tee, and a part of the money has passed through 
the treasury of the Association; but the enterprise 
was set on foot definitely by the National Confer- 
ence, the work has nearly all been done by the 
committee appointed by that body, and the Ann 
Arbor new church stands to-day not only as a 
monument of the deliberative wisdom of the Con- 
ference, but as a tangible and irrefutable proof of 
its executive efficiency. 

And now that our great representative national 
body, which meets at Saratoga next week, has 
given such evidence that it can work as well as 
talk, and accomplish as well as plan, what may 
we not expect for the future? Wehave had many 
reports of what the Conference has said, and said 
well and nobly, in past times. But the report 
which will be submitted next week of what the 
body has done, should open many eyes to the great 
loss we have been suffering in keeping our national 
organization a merely talking body, and ought to 
inaugurate a new career of practical achievement 
for the Conference. 
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DEFINING UNITARIANISM. 

Brother Gannett, whom we all recognize as ‘so 
thoughtful and sincere that we don’t like to differ 
_ from him if we can in any way help it, has twice 
expressed in Unity his regret that the Western 
Conference, at the Cleveland meeting, was not will- 
ing to define Unitarianism as “ Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion.” These words, he 
says, “ would have made the clearest, bravest an- 
nouncement yet made, so far as we know, in the 
history of either English or American Unitarian- 
ism, that Unitarianism stands for a method and a 
spirit and a moral purpose in religion, rather than 
any intellectual beliefs whatever.” Yes, so, doubt- 
less, they would. But a large portion of the mem- 
bers of the Western Conference assembled at Cleve- 
land believed that Unitarianism, while it stands 
for “a method and a spirit and a moral purpose 
in religion,” stands also for certain intellectual beliefs. 
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It seems to us that, if our Unitarian movement 
is to have any solidity or endurance, we have got 
to build, not simply upon right feeling, or a right 
spirit, or a right method, but upon correct princi- 
ples, and not correct ethical principles either, sim- 
ply (unless we want to switch our churches off 
from religion onto a side-track, like that of Dr. 
Adler, and make them merely Societies for Ethi- 
cal Culture); but it seems to us that if we are go- 
ing to accomplish anything permanent as a re- 
ligious movement we must build upon correct 
religious principles. 

Some of us, at least, believe that to undertake to 
build churches on a “ method ” or a “spirit” is to 
try to build on air; and that to attempt to organ- 
ize a denomination about an “aim” or a “ pur- 
pose,” when that aim or purpose is based upon no 
clearly understood and generally accepted theolog- 
ical beliefs and principles, is to attempt something 
as impossible as to organize around a rainbow or 


For example, they believe that it stands for belief|the west wind. While we appreciate the value of 


in God, for one thing; and it seems to them that, 
to adopt a definition which should virtually de- 


method and spirit and purpose in all our work, 
and would do all in our power to make them the 


clare that belief in God is not a necessary part of| brightest and best possible, we cannot but believe 


Unitarianism, would not be “a forward step,” or 
“a daring deed of faith,” or “a ringing deed for 
the faith we love,” at all, but exactly the opposite. 
Mr. Miln, of Chicago, seemed to think that belief 
in God was not a necessary part of Unitarianism; 
but Unity Church decided, by a strong vote, that 
they thought it was; and, so far as we have been 
able to find out, the Unitarian sentiment of the 
country generally, East and West, sustains the 
church. 

Brother Gannett and a few other of our breth- 
Ten urge us to place the Western Conference (and 
thus Western Unitarianism) upon a purely ethical 
basis. But some of us are not ready for this; in- 
deed we are less ready for it than we were five 
years ago. We do not believe that Unitarianism, 
either East or West, is tending toward this, but 
away from it. We believe that the history of the 
Free Religious Association alone, for the past five 
years, has made it plain, not indeed that Unitari- 
anism does and must stand for more than ethics 
if it is to have any history (this we have never 
doubted), but that, if it would escape disintegra- 
tion, it must proclaim that it stands for more than 
ethics, and more than ethics and sentiment com- 
bined. Did any religious movement in the world 
ever amount to anything that was not based on 
ideas? Is religious sentiment to be trusted that 
18 not based upon truth? It seems to us not. 


that, if Unitarianism shall turn aside from its 
great and all-important mission, which so far in 
its history it has not lost sight of, of leading the 
religious world up to a more enlightened, more ra- 
tional, more true and more morally-excellent the- 
ology, it will fail in everything, and disintegrate 
and die as a religious movement (and deservedly), 
and some other religious body will arise to do the 
great work for which we were not equal. 

Brother Gannett thinks “freedom, fellowship 
and character in religion” so noble a defini- 
tion of Unitarianism that for the Western Confer- 
ence to have adopted it would have been to mark. 
an epoch in Unitarian history. On the contrary, 
it seems to us that those words are altogether in- 
adequate as a definition of Unitarianism—not 
something higher, larger and better than the Con- 
ference was ready for, but something lower, nar- 
rower and poorer than it was willing to accept. 
Consider how much that is important and even 
central in Unitarianism, “ freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion” leaves out. (1.) It leaves 
out the whole worship element; but is not worship 
quite as important as any part of religion? (2.) 
It leaves out the whole service element, or usefulness 
element, or practical doing good element; but can 
we accept that as a definition of Unitarianism 
which makes no mention of all this side of re- 
ligion, which, from Channing down, we have al- 
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ways placed such particular emphasis upon? (3.) 
It leaves out the whole intelligence element, or 
truth element; but if there is anything that most 
of us Unitarians are accustomed to insist upon, it 
is that our movement stands pre-eminently for 
light, for knowledge, for broader intelligence, for 
fidelity to the facts,for truth in religion. How, 
then, can we accept a definition of Unitarianism 
which leaves all this prime element out? But the 
definition which Brother Gannett so warmly urges 
upon us leaves out all three of these elements, 
Truth, Helpfulness and Worship, each one of 
which is, as it seems to us, quite as important in 
religion as either “freedom,” “fellowship” or 
“ character.” 

Nor are freedom, fellowship and character plus 
worship, helpfulness and truth in religion all that 
Unitarianism stands for and means to some of us. 
Besides what is signified by all of these words, it 
also stands to us for an important historic connection 
with a great part; in a word, it stands to us for 
nothing less than what is highest, sweetest and 
most vital in the great word, Christianity. With 
such ideas of Unitarianism as these in our minds, 
is it any wonder that Brother Gannett’s definition 
seemed to us at Cleveland, and seems to us still, 
to be one so meager and inadequate that for us to 
adopt it would be to go backward instead of for- 
ward, and to perform an act of cowardice and un- 
faithfulness rather than a deed of “daring faith.” 
A majority of the brethren at Cleveland preferred 
not to define Unitarianism at all, leaving it to define 
itself in a general way by its historic record, and 
by the fresh utterances of its representative men ; 
and at the same time leaving every person profess- 
ing it at liberty to define it for himself. But even 
if a definition had been desired, “ freedom, fellow- 
ship and character in religion ” seemed to the ma- 
jority radically defective, for the reasons named, 
and others. For the motto on the seal of the Confer- 
ence, however, these words were thought to be ap- 
propriate, perhaps as appropriateas any that could 
be chosen. Partly because of their felt appropri- 
ateness for this use, and partly for the reason that 
a somewhat general attachment was felt for them, 
growing out of their employment for several years 
past as “ banner words” in our Western work, the 
Conference adopted them heartily for its seal- 
motto. J.T. 8 


Sayines rrom “Sacrep Booxs oF THE East.”—Earn- 
nestness is the pe to immortality (Nervana) ; thought- 
lessness the path to death. Those who are in earnest do 
sop die; those who are thoughtless are as if dead al- 
ready. 


together entered. Wesley came as a storm ; 


Gonfribufed Wrficles. 


ASTERS AND GOLDEN-ROD. 


YANNY DRISCOLL. 
Aster looks with purple eyes 
Upward, shy and sweet ; 
Golden-rod, with kingly mien, 1 
Calm and gracious and serene, 
Smiles upon her as she leans 
To his royal feet. 


Smoke has wreathed the autuma hills, 
Hazy, dreaming, dim ; 
Amber glory fills the hollows, 
To the southward fly the swallows, 
Lazy butterfly, slow, follows 
O’er the slumb’rous rim. 


Aster, with her loving eyes, 
Cares not for the dying \ 
Of the languid Indian days— _ 
Of the grand triumphal blaze 
In the mystic woodland ways 
Where the bees are flying. 


For her King doth love her well, 
Tenderly and deep; 
Gives her golden crown and throne, 
Sceptre, kingdom, for her own— 
Then with kisses, they, alone, 
Fall on happy sleep. 


SPINOZA AND WESLEY—AND THEIR 
CHURCHES. 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 

Into my thought one day these two great men 
Spinoza 
ag sunshine,—one as much needed as the other. 
Spinoza’s was a quiet life in the village of Rhys- 
burg; Wesley’s parish was the world. One was a 
man of thought; the other a man of action. Wes- 
ley was a conservative in thought, a radical in 
action; Spinoza was a conservative in action, ® 
radical in thought. Wesley aimed at a control of 
men, and attained to unprecedented power; Spi- 
noza felt there already was one Power, God, and 
he himself and all men were dependent upon and 
ruled by that Power. One lives to-day in a great 
organization, the other in the world’s thought; the 
one on earth, the other in heaven. A great river 
is Wesley, flowing down to the sea and doing 
much mechanical work in its course ; Spinoza is 4 
fountain of clear water, hid away from the sight 
of the multitude ; its waters continually flow fresh 
and pure, and are drunk of oy the few who search 
for und find the fountain. hey were both men 
of intense earnestness—the one in action, the 
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other in thought; one is a prairie on fire, the other 
an electric light. Thus each was true to his na- 
ture. Wesley’s nature sent him traveling all over 
England and to America, and made him feel the 
world was on his shoulders: Africa, India and 
America must be saved by Wesley. Spinoza’s na- 
ture sent him to the quiet village to find in him- 
self a field of work; the world was in God’s keep- 
ing, not on any man’s shoulders; the Eternal 
would be true to himself and save His world. Spi- 
noza’s soul was his world. Wesley put his shoulder 
underneath the load and lifted from below. Spi- 
noza would take vantage ground, lay hold and lift 
from above. How necessary both ! 
his church, and it goes by the name he gave it. 
Spinoza has his church, but it goes by no name; 
for no name is inclusive enough. The Methodist 
Church lifts by getting under the load ; Spinoza’s 
unnamed church—the religious thinkers—tries to 
lift from above. Both are right; since while action 
lifts from below, thought, clear and true, draws 
after it the mind, slowly but surely, and thus lifts 
from above. A perfect church is filled by the 
spirits of both these men. But there is no perfect 
church. Yet we should get as near as possible. 
Quiet as was the life of Spinoza, yet there is an in- 
tensity in his philosophy born of a living, earnest 
and independent ‘oul: He has been called “the 
God-intoxicated man.” Even in second-hand 
accounts of him we feel this. You have a different 
feeling when you come in contact with Wesley. 
He is earnest, but his earnestness consumed 
others, not himself. Or rather his earnestness was 
a force which built for itself a structure, and en- 
tered it—the Methodist Church. Spinoza’s earn- 
estness took up all his vital powers, heated all, and 
wrought them all into his finely-constructed soul, 
which soul breathed the breath of life into his 
philosophy. We wonder not that Wesley lived to 
the good old age of eighty-eight, while Spinoza 
died at the age of forty-four. From one we learn 
the need of action, earnest and well-directed action; 
from the other the need of calm thought and an 
openness of soul towards truth—all truth. 


RELIGION AND AGNOSTICISM. 


BY PROF. B. C. BURT. 

What is religion? Some think that it is the 
union, in feeling, in conviction, in conduct, of the 
individual life with the universal, of each with all. 
Others are inclined to say that it is the unquench- 
able thirst after this union, a groping of faith, “ra- 
tional,” but devoid of absolute knowledge—a 
ceaseless struggle towards an ever-receding ideal. 
Still others would declarethat religion is the mere 
subjective unrest of the individual or the race— 
baseless phantasy, empty ceremonial, having rela- 
tion to no universal whatever, or only to that of 
eternal change and illusion. 

What is agnosticism? Theoretically, it is the 
assertion that while there unquestionably is a uni- 
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versal, an “absolute,” yet we can know nothing 
about it, or of it, only the bare fact of its exist- 
ence. Practically, and at its best, agnosticism says, 
“ Although human experience contains no warrant 
of its own truth to the eternal, still let us nobly 
and self-sacrificingly make the most of to-day ; let 
us not, if we can help it, lose our most cherished 
convictions ; let us, if we can, hold firmly to what 
we know of the hither side, but let us take care 
that the desire to know does not push itself too 
far, and show us that all is illusion, all is vanity. 
Right conduct, great living, is the all for us.” Or, 
not at its best, agnosticism may say, “ We are in the 
hands of the inscrutable. We, of ourselves, can 
do nothing. Blind necessity, a power foreign to 
us, not our own, determines all. We are conscious 
of what takes place in this stupendous vision, but 
we can do naught but let things take their own 
course, let them ‘ evolve.’” Or, it may say, “God 
we cannot know, to be sure; but neither can he be 
denied us. Let us, therefore, make us an image 
that shall in some way symbolize for us the eter- 
nal, towards which our hearts incline.” Or, final- 
ly, it may say, “If we can know nothing of the 
absolute, why take any account of it? Let oth- 
erg strain themselves to the lofty pitch of high 
thinking and great living. What is the use? If 
high thinking and great living really showed their 
own significance, we might, perhaps, undertake 
the burden of them; but since they do not, a life 
of individual satisfaction, not of straining towards 
the abstract and unattainable universal, a life 
that takes things as they are, is the wiser life. The 
so-called spiritual energies are simply over-refixe- 
ments. Let us rest in plain and palpable sense- 
perception, and live accordingly.” 

Now, there is very little room here to argue the 
matter; but it must be said that the agnostic po- 
sition is, both theoretically and practically, unsta- 
ble. It is, in the first place, self-contradictory ; for 
how comes “the absolute” to exist for us at all 
unless in some realizable relation? and if the re- 
lation to be realized be that of existence, where 
are we brought but to the Science of Being (posi- 
tive, aflirmative philosophy) to learn what exist- 
ence for us signifies and implies? In the second 
place, the agnostic position, even at its best, is 

ractically without repose or solidity ; for, on the one 
hand: by confining the spiritual energies too exclu- 
sively to the immediate—by saying that, whatever 
they are, they are not known to be of the eternal, 
they are not what they are taken for—it cra. ips 
these energies, renders them feeble and uncert; 
in short, paralyzes them; or, on the other hand. 
by disappointing them, if they are strong and 
high-reaching, with that mere shadow of the eter- 
nal which it recognizes, it causes them to rise to 
something more substantial and satisfying. There 
are, it is true, natures that seem to find their prop- 
er element in agnosticism,—natures in whom aspi- 
ration and conscience seem to overshadow all oth- 
er energies, making wide for them the gulf between 
the “real” and the “ideal,” and rendering deep 
their sense of the mystery of being. There are, 
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in the life of every thoughtful person, times when, 
in utter humility, he ceases to ask, “ What can I 
know? What can I hope for?” and simply asks, 
“What is nearest at hand to be done?” At such! 
times, and to such aspiring and conscience-serving 
natures, agnosticism is, perhaps, but that forsak- 
ing of individualistic views and desires which is 
the pre-condition to spiritual insight and knowl- 
edge, as well as to spiritual love and life. But, 
then, such agnosticism is not a finality ; it is a stage 
in a process ; it is the losing of self to find a high- 
er, a more universal, self. Right now begins to be 
right, and duty duty, not simply because it has ir- 
resistibly and blindly forced itself as such upon 


practical conviction, but because each shines with 
a new light that shows the essential oneness of the 
individual and the universal, of each and all. 
“Thus saith the Lord” is now clearly heard and 
understood. 

It is now easy to sce with which of the views of | 
religion described at the beginning agnosticism at 
its best, regarded as a finality, harmonizes. It is 
also easy to see that it may give place to the phil- 
osophic attitude, and accord with religion pure. 
and simple. It is not hard to see the religious at-: 
titude of the lower forms of agnosticism—the atti- 
tude that agnosticism, unstable as it is, is almost 
sure at last to take, unless it ceases to be agnosti- | 
cism. 

But what is the religious attitude in which man, 
as individual or as nationality, is, in; aought and ' 
deed, most at home with himself and the uni- 
verse? Evidently neither of those that can be 
called agnostic. Obviously the closest union of 
the individual life with the universal is not to be 
found, if knowledge of the latter on the part of 
the former is out of the question. Who does not 
know that feeling, conduct and knowledge are 
closely interdependent? And this just means 
that the agnosticism which asserts oe suprem- 
acy of conduct, which asserts that the essen- 
tial relation of man to the absolute is to be found 
in conduct, and yet denies to man the knowledge 
of the absolute, is absurd and false to the highest 
and fullest religion. This means, in other words, 
that the separation, excessively dwelt upon. and 
magnified by many at the present time, of the 
“ practical ” from the “speculative ” is untrue and 
pernicious. If you deny to man positive knowl- 
edge, i. e., knowledge of the absolute, you deny to 
him absolute life also. 

But what is to be done with agnosticism? What 
cure or prercnaye is there for this blighting dis- 
ease? Well, what sort of a disease is it? It is, 
primarily, a disease of the“ intellect ;” some think 
there is too much “ intellect ” in it; intellect, name- 
ly, “that murders to dissect.” Others think there 
is too little. The simple truth seems to be that 
agnosticism is, first of all, philosophical, or, rath- 
er, unphilosophical, ignorance, and can be fore- 
stalled or dispelled only by the study of that old 
science of knowledge and of being, the neglect of 


which is sure, in the long run, to be followed by 
terrible retribution. Let light shine through that 


ghost of the absolute. Cultivate not only the sci- 
ences, but also the science, and then the life that 
blossoms out of it. Plato thought it godlike to 
see and point out the one in the many ; and so it 
is, whatever be the kind or grade of unity contem- 
plated, but most of all if it be the unity upon 
which and in which religion and philosophy 
dwell—namely, God. 


Gonferences. 


THE WOMAN’S WESTERN CONFERENCE: A VIN- 
DICATION. 


BY MRS, BLIZA BR. SUNDERLAND. 


Most of the readers of Unity will have noticed, in a 
recent number, the article headed “The Woman’s Wes- 
tern Conference,” and signed “C. W. W.,” the aim and 
scope of which was to deprecate the organization named 
above as unwise and uncalled for, and to express the 
hope that it may not be too late yet to undo the mis- 
chief which our Western women have accomplished in 
forming an organization among themselves, separate 
from the older general body—the Western Conference. 

“ What valid reason was there,” asks the writer, “for 
the separate organization of our sisters? Surely the 
Western Conference had given them no cause to com- 
plain of a lack of appreciation, or of opportunity for 
free expression and service. If women did not takea 
larger part in the deliberations and exercises of that 
body it was their own fault, not ours. It was because 
they were not ready for the utterance or the trust we 
would gladly have shared with them.” 

Loyalty to the movement thus criticised, and to the 
earnest women represented in it, prompts the inquiry 
whether indeed there “ wasno valid reason for such sepa- 
rate organization” as the women of the West have 
formed ; and “whether the men of the Western Con- 
ference had given their sisters no cause to complain of 
a lack of appreciation or of opportunity for free expres- 
sion and service?” And since facts are of more value 
than rhetoric in all earnest discussion, I have been at 


some pains to collect a few facts bearing upon the sub- 
ject. ; . 


The Western Conference was organized in 1852, and 
the preliminary steps which resulted finally in a sepa- 
rate organization of women were taken in 1877, just 
twenty-five years later. It is natural to suppose that 
women in greater or less numbers attended these con- 
ferences from the first,—certainly they have done so in 
later years, and I find that the report of the 12th and 
also of the 15th session of the Western Conference 
chronicles a large attendance of “substantial lay men 
and lay women.” How much “ opportunity for free ex- 
pression” and for “taking part in the exercises of that 
body” was accorded to women during these twenty- 
five years? A careful study of the programmes and re- 
ports of the Western Conference during this quarter of 
a century reveals the fact that not a single woman’s 
name appears upon any programme, and but one woman 
is reported as having spoken before the Conference in 
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that time, and she only by virtue of having just re- 
turned from a mission field in India. One programme 
shows ten sermons preached, and another five essays 
read, and the programmes range from these numbers 
down to one, two or three of each at a session; but not 
& woman’s name appears as preacher or essayist, leader 
of a discussion or of a devotional meeting, or as officer 
in the Conference in all these twenty-five years. Had 
the women indeed “no cause to complain of lack of 
appreciation, or of opportunity for free expression,” with 
just one lone woman’s voice heard during twenty-five 
years? I fear our brothers would hardly have consid- 
ered that very abundant freedom of expression had the 
tables been turned. But, answers our critic, it was only 
“because women were not ready for the utterance and 
trust we would gladly have shared with them.” And 
who, let me ask, were the judges of the readiness? Why, 
the men, of course, who made and carried out the pro- 
grammes. This reminds me of the assurances we used 
to have from slave owners, during slavery times, that the 
South would be only too glad to be rid of slavery, and 
slave owners to give freedom to their slaves, if only the 
slaves were ready for freedom; but since they were not 
thus ready, nothing remained for the kind-hearted mas- 
ter but to keep them as slaves till they were ready for 
freedom. And who should decide the question of readi- 
ness? Why, the masters, ofcourse! When, think you, 
would freedom have come under such conditions? The 
women of the Western Conference waited a quarter of 
a century for the men to decide that they were ready 
“for utterances and trusts” in common with them, 
and waited in vain. 


Are there no facts bearing upon this question of wo- 
man’s fitness for a part in the Western Conference work 
during this quarter of a century? 

Mary A. Livermore was a Western woman during a 
number of these yeara, as was also, for a time at least, 
Mrs, Barrows, the assistant editor of the Christian 
Register. Kate N. Doggett was prosecuting her literary 
and art studies in Chicago and writing able-papers for 
literary clubs, and Marion V. Dudley was winning edi- 
torial laurels and cultivating the gifts of oratory which, 
later, could hold the admiring attention of a State legis- 
lature. Mrs. Hathaway, to whom the Chicago Philo- 
sophical Society has listened winter after winter as she 
discussed in a masterly manner deep philosophical 
problems,—whom the Concord School of Philosophy 
thought worthy a place among its speakers, and whom 


then, in the East, during a part or all of that first quar- 
ter of acentury, Lucretia Mott and Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. Phiwbe P. Haniford and Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Edna D. Cheney and Lydia Maria Child, Helen Hunt 
and Phcebe and Alice Carey, Caroline H. Dall and 
Elizabeth Peabody, Abby W. May and Kate Gannett 
Wells—and the list is yet far from complete—were prov- 
ing through lip and pen woman’s divine right and 
ability to think ably tpon, and discuss wisely, some of 
the deepest problems of life and duty; and delighted 
hearers and readers gave enthusiastic testimony to their 
superior gifts. It would have cost no more to invite one 
of these women West to deliver the Conference ser- 
mon, or give a leading essay, than to bring a prominent 
D. D. West for the same purpose; and such an act would 
have certainly been kindly and courteous tothe women _ 
who, through all these years, had, by their presence, kept 
the meetings from being “slimly attended and dull.” 
But no such invitation was ever given; and even Miss 
Eastman might have added to her age more years than 
she would care to enumerate before she would have had 
an opportunity to address a Western Conference, but 
for the organization of the Woman’s Conference which 
she so deplores. 


After such and so long continued am experience of 
the extreme willingness of their brothers to “share” all 
‘utterances and trusts” with them, is it very surprising 
that at the quarter centennial session of the Western 
Conference, in 1877, the women should have called a 
meeting to ask if there was not something women could 
do for their faith? It was not an ambitious company 
which there assembled. The result of their delibera- 
tions was the modest request that they might be allowed 
to hold trust in the Western Conference to the extent of 
having a woman made assistant secretary if the women 
would themselves become responsible for her salary. 
Their request was graciously granted. The following 
year an additional courtesy was extended, in the form of 
putting a woman’s name on the Western Conference 
programme, for the first time in its twenty-six years of 
existence, this making the second appearance of a wo- 
man before the Conference. The next year no woman 
was found “ fitted for utterance” in any one of the five 
essays, two sermons and two devotional meetings which 
made up the programme; it was again entirely mascu- 
line. The year following, if I remember correctly (for 
I lack the programme of that session), it was the same, 
probably owing to the fact that without organization the 
women had found it impossible to raise the whole of the 
$500 pledged. Then began to be discussed the ques- 
tion, Can we do any worthy work without organization? 
The women who met in St. Louis in 1881 answered, “No! 
We must organize if we hope to succeed.” And organ- 
ize they did; and, strange to relate, before the close of 
that session two women were honored with an invita- 
tion to speak before the Conference—just the number 
which had enjoyed that honor during the preceding 
twenty-nine years. And the wonder grew, for at the 
next session of the Western Conference, namely, that 
held at Cleveland last spring, notwithstanding the fact 
that the women had a programme of their own, with 


one of the clearest and best trained philosophical minds 
in this country,—this woman was for years one of the 
earnest Unitarians of Michigan, until summoned a few 
months ago to a higher sphere. These are a few of the 
Western women whose names have become known be- 
yond the limits of the Western Conference; while of 
the bright and earnest liberal women who during the 
past quarter of a century have been members of, and 
doing efficient work in, women’s literary clubs all over 
the West, the number is too great for mention here. 
Was not a single one of all these women worthy to ap- 
pear as a speaker before the Western Conference? And 
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essayists and preacher chosen by themselves and from 
their own ranks, their brothers of the older conference 
invited a woman to conduct a devotional meeting, 
two women to speak at their platform meeting, and 
appointed three women upon their board of trustees! 
Think youall this would have been had there not ex- 
isted a Woman’s organization, composed of women who, 
in the act of organizing, had declared their faith in 
themselves and their sister women to do efficient work 
for the cause of truth? No, the organization of the 
Woman’s Western Conference was not without good 


reason, nor has it been in vain; and there lies before it’ 


a future full of promise for the advancement of our 
Liberal Faith through the increased activity and effi- 
ciency of women, if only women will be true to them- 
selves and their opportunity, and if only our stronger 
and wiser brothers—wiser through longer and better 
training—will help, as they certainly will, and not hin- 
der us in our first and necessarily crude efforts to act 
alone and for ourselves. Their reward will come in the 
greater efficiency with which we shall stand by their 
sides in common work and responsibility, which com- 
mon -work and common responsibility (as “C. W. W.,” 
strangely enough, seems not to understand,) we are 
pledged to by the preamble of our Constitution, which 
declares that this organization “shall be regarded as the 
Woman’s branch of the Western Conference, to hold its 
- Meetings and carry on its work in connection with that 
body.” 


‘Mlofes from the Field, 


Rev. W. 8. Stows closed his work at Jackson, Mich., 
Sunday, September 10. 


Tax new Unitarian Church at Grand Haven, Mich., 
is to be dedicated Sunday, the 17th inst. 


Rev. Josep Worratv has left Ionia, Mich., and gone 
East, expecting to locate in New England. 


Tue Michigan Unitarian Conference will hold its au- 
tumn session at Ann Arbor, in connection with the ded- 
ication of the new church at that place. The time is not 
yet definitely fixed, but will very likely be Oct. 12-15. 


Gorrespondence, 


Dear Unity: Our Liberal camp-meeting at Bismarck 
Grove was in session four days, from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 3, and we pronounce it a success. The Spiritual- 
ists were most numerously represented, but the Unita- 
rians, Free Religionists and Materialists were there, and 
the utmost harmony prevailed. Indeed, it was quite a 
love-feast from first to last, without one single heart-ache 
nor pang of jealousy. There was none of the wild and 
extravagant talk which has sometimes marred the effect 
of other meetings; but all felt that the time had come 
for united effort in constructive work. 


Thoughtful papers were read on “The Doctrine of the 
Unknowable,” by Mr. David Eccles, of Kansas City, a 
printer and an enthusiastic student of Spencer; on “ The 
Philosophy of Spiritualism,” by Mr. C. B. Hoffmann, of 
Enterprise, President of the Union, which seemed al- 
most a continuation of Mr. Eccles’ paper, deducing there- 
from the reasonableness of a belief in immortality ; on 
“Civil Service,” by Rev. C. G. Howland ; two discourses 
by Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, of Providence, R. I., who 
came in the interests of the National Free Religious 8o- 
ciety, of which he is Secretary, to inquire into the needs 
of the West. His two subjects were, “After Free 
Thought, What?” and “The Unwritten Creed of Free 
Religion.” Mr. Hinckley could only be here during the 
first two days, when there were few present, and through 
some mistake the meeting was not well advertised ; but 
he was listened to with great interest by those present, 
and especially by a Methodist lady who had never heard 
anything but Methodism, whose son was a Methodist 
minister, and who was completely carried away by the 
new thought which was almost a new revelation to her, 
saying she never heard anything as good before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hudson Tuttle represented the Spirit- 
ualists. They are pleasant, earnest people from near 
Toledo, Ohio, and made many friends during their 
stay. They spoke several times, and Mrs. Tuttle gave 
some recitations and songs, and read an original paper 
on “ Hungry People.” The other papers were on “ Re- 
ligion,” by Mrs, Annie L. Diggs, Secretary of the Union, 
and really the harmonizing and inspiring spirit of the 
meeting ; ‘‘Comparative Advantages of School Life and 
the Experiences of Self-made Men,” by Mrs. R. Rice, of 
Lawrence ; and “ Morals in School,” by 8. A. Brown. 

Sunday afternoon, Judge and Mrs. Krekel, of Kansas 
City, made short addresses. But the best effort was in 
the direction of a plan of work for next year, consisting 
of model classea for Sunday School study, comparative 
religion, ethics, education and social science, and physi- 
ology. 

The first resolution of the Union, passed'without a 
dissenting voice, shows the animus of the meeting : 

Resolved, That Liberaliam is best promoted by affirmations and 
constructive work, rather than by negations. 

A State Free Religious Association was formed for the 
circulation of literature and a more aggressive work 
through the State. 


Saran A. Brown. 
Lawrence, Sept. 7, 1882. : 


Dar Unity: A private note from our brother W. C. 
G. informs me that I was mistaken in my statement that 
the resolution declaring intelligence, freedom, fellow- 
ship, reverence, character and helpfulness in religion to 
be the basis of the Western Conference of 1882, was 
passed by a unanimous vote. I most certainly thought 
it was, and wondered, at the time, at the unaccountable 
course of W.C. G. in requesting us to reconsider and re- 
scind the motion. We are so accustomed, however, to 
attribute only the highest and best motives to W. C. G. 
that I preferred to believe him consistent and in the 
right, from his own point of view, rather than inquire 
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into his motives. Ifthe motion was not adopted unani- 
mously, this, of course, explains and justifies his action. 
However, the negatives must have been very faint and 
few, since I, the mover of the resolution, did not hear 
them, and so failed to understand his subsequent expla- 
nation. 

Perhaps if W.C.G. had not insisted on the resolution 
as a new creed and a competent definition of Unitarian- 
ism for dogmatic and polemical use, there might have 
been less objection to its insertion in the business arti- 
cles of the Conference. 

The present flag displayed by the Western Confer- 
ence, in its resolution of 1875, reads as follows: ‘The: 
Western Unitarian Conference conditions its fellowship 


on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto who de- | 


sire to work with it in advancing the kingdom of God.” 
Seven years only have passed, and already it is felt 
among us that this resolution, which we have kept fly- 
ing so persistently at the mast-head of our ecclesiastical 
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The Study Table. 


All Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ne Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book 02,49 Madison street, 
hicago. 


FOUR NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 


RIGHTs aNpD Duties. By Mrs. K.G. Wells. Boston: Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, 7 Tremont Place. 1882. pp. 48, $1.25 a dozen. 

The new series of manuals to be published by the 
Eastern Unitarian Sunday School Society (see above, 
page 289) begins well and promptly with the pamphlet 
called “Rights and Duties,”’ prepared by Mrs. K.G. Wells, 
the same lady who prepared the first series, called “ Cor- 
ner-Stones of Character,” for the Western S. S. Society. 
Its twelve lessons will take from twelve to twenty Sun- 
days, according to the teacher. They are no question- 
and-answer lessons, but something better,—material for 
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craft, has lost its truth and value. It is urged against 
it that it is an illogical statement to say we require no 


dogmatic tests, when the very next line emphasizes be-. 


lief in and work for the kingdom of God. Again, this 
creedlet is unsatisfactory to our extra-Christian and ag- 
nostic friends, and may exclude some of them from our 
fellowship. It has been privately discussed among us | 
whether a broader invitation should not be adopted by 
the Western Conference. The recent attempt to engraft : 
anew definition of our purpose on the business articles | 
of the Conference was probably an indirect consequence ; 
of this growing dissatisfaction with our present “ pre- 
amble.” 

Now, for one, I cordially sympathize with such a pur- 
pose; but surely this recent experience should teach us| 
how merely temporary are all such statements, and how ' 
soon they grow unrepresentative and uncongenial. A | 
mere resolution, however, can be easily rescinded. A 
definition incorporated into legal articles is of a more 
abiding and binding character; assumes more the rigid- 
ity ofa creed. Besides, if such a change of ecclesiastical 
base is desirable, let it be frankly and clearly presented | 
and thoroughly discussed, and not introduced through | 
the chance opportunity afforded by a purely business | 
measure before the Conference. For these reasons, 
among others, it would seem best suited to the temper 
and circumstances of the Western Conference that it 
adopt, from time to time, such declarations of purpose 
or of faith, in the form of resolutions or “ testimonies,” 
as may best represent its views and needs at the mo- 
ment, and not attempt to formulate a creed and defi- 
nition of Unitarianism which shall “never grow old.” 
The Friends, at Longwood, Pa., have given us a noble 
illustration of the wisdom and value of such a course. 

Fraternally, GW. Ww. 


| 


All true work is sacred; in all true work, were it but 


class-conversations adapted to boysand girls from eight 
to fourteen years old. The conversations are outlined 
in leading questions, under which come many sugges- 
tions and applications and farther questions. The di- 
rect applications to child-life are the happiest features 
of the little book. The writer knows children, inside 
and outside, their ways, their temptations, their mental 
methods. First comes a small philosophy of the mat- 
ter, such as children themselves can be led to reason 
out, in four outlines called “ Rights,” “Claims,” “Mutu- 
al Help” and “Ought.” Then come five capital talks 
on “ The Rights of Parents and Children,” “of Brothers 
and Sisters,” “of Children and Servants,” “of Teacher 


' and Scholar,” “ of Friend and Companion.” Then three 


more on “The Right to Work and Pleasure,” “The Right 
to Self-Improvement and Need of Self-Sacrifice,” and 
“The Right to Choose the Best.” Nos. 1V. and XII. do 
not seem so well worked out as the others, and after 
three or four years’ use the book will doubtless be bet- 
tered. But, just as it is, it isan admirable primer of the 
ethics of child-life. Our Sunday School literature holds 
nothing else nearly so good of its kind for teacher or 
mother, It will make some young cheeks blush, and 
deepen many a pair of blue eyes and brown with a new 
look of earnestness. What is important, too,the pam- 
phlet is wired into strong manilla covers, and willstand a 
pair of child-hands. 


First Lessons ON THR Bis_e. “By Edward H. Hall. Printed by 
Charles Hamilton, 311 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 1882. pp. 103. 
Price, 50 cts. 

Equal welcome must be given the manual called 
“First Lessons on the Bible,” prepared by Edward H. 
; Hall for his Worcester Sunday School. It contains sev- 
‘en lessons on the Country, the People and their Cus- 
{toms; twelve on the Old Testament, treated biographic- 
ally, from Abraham to the Maccabees; fifteen on Jesus 


true hand-labor, there is something of divineness.— and the New Testament. The form of each lesson is (1) 
Carlyle. a few questions, eight or ten, for the scholars; (2) a page 

or two of notes containing, not the answers, but ample 
Reine) Oe ena lacie Me ee ee ee oi material from which the scholars can quarry their own 
are opposed to his advanced ideas on evolution and kin- ; answers to the questions; (3) a few references to books 
dred topics. and chapters to aid teachers. The bulk of the book, 
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therefore, lies in the “ Notes,” which are full of facts, so 
well told as to be good reading. The point of view, 
frankly taken, is that of radical Bible criticism, as, for 
instance, in regard to the so-called ‘Books of Moses,” 
and the miracles and resurrection of Jesus. This ra- 
tional view is assumed rather than argued, so that the 
traditions are displaced without being specially attacked. 
For children over eight years old, beginning the study 
of the Bible, it seems to be the text-book to recommend 
above anything yet published by either the Eastern or 
the Western S. S. Society. . 
But its price, 50 cents, puts it practically beyond the 
reach of Sunday Schools; for it is not intended for the 
teacher alone,—each child shonld have a copy. Cannot 
some rich friend of Sunday Schools buy the copyright 
and plates and present them to one of the two Sunday 
School societies, so that the price can be reduced to less 
than half? It will be a good missionary investment. 


THE MoRE WONDERFUL GENESIS, OR CREATION UNCEASING, By H. 
M. Simmons. Series XI. of‘‘ Unity Sunday School Lessons,” pub- 
lished by the Western U.S.8. Society, 40 Madison street, Chicago 
1882. Price, 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 

This is the Western Society’s first attempt to have a 
little book of science in its tool-chest. It is both a fail- 
ure and a great success. In form the eleven lessons 
are not well adapted for average class use; though in 
the hands of a skillful teacher they could be made the 
basis of a fascinating three months’ study, which the 
children would remember as the great three months of 
that Sunday School year. Its success is as a prose 
poem for young readers,—the story of Evolution as we 
read it in to-day’s science compared with the story of 
the seven days in Genesis. In this respect it is the 
choicest thing in our tool-chest. But so much good 
thought in dainty statement ought not to lie hidden in 
this little manual. It should sometime see the light in 
more permanent form. George H. Ellis or the Colegrove 
Book Company might do well to examine it with this 
thought in mind. Meanwhile, those who are wise will 
send the 15 cents for it. 


HEROES AND HeERoIsM. By Mrs. E.R. Sunderland. Series XII. of 
“Unity Sunday School Lessons,” published by the Western U. 8. 8. 
Society, 40 Madison street, Chicago. 1882. Price, 15 cts; per dozen, 
$1.25. 


One more new manual is probably ready in pamphlets 
for classes to whom a course on “ Heroes and Heroism ” 
sounds attractive. Mrs. Sunderland had a hard task laid 
on her to cabin themes so large into the limits fixed by 
a Unity column; yet within the limits she has contrived 
to tuck hints, anecdotes and references enough to make 
an interested teacher very interesting. The series is 
based, to some extent, upon Smiles’s “ Duty,” which can 
be bought for 15 or 20 cents in both the Franklin Square 
(No. 151) and the Seaside Library (No. 891), and in 
which teachers and scholars can discover many illustra- 
tions besides those referred to. These lessons escape a 
prevailing fault of the Western Society’s work by being 
better adapted to little children than to big. The titles 
give a good idea of the course: (1) The Old-Time Hero, 
Hercules, etc., (2) The New-Time Hero, Jesus, (3) He- 


roes of Truthfulness, (4) of Duty-Doing, (5) of Self-Sac- 
rifice, (6) of Self-Control, (7) of Self-Help, (8) of Perse- 
verance, (9) of Patriotism, (10) of Philanthropy, (11) 
of Temperance, (12) of Religion. 


MANUAL OF Woon ENGRAVING. By Arthur Hope. Colegrove Book 
Co., Chicago. Price, in paper, 35 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 

Mr. Hope has already won for himself warm approval 
among the class of students whom he seeks to interest, 
by his manuals on “Sorrento and Inlaid Work,” and 
“ Designs for Scroll Sawing.” His latest work, “ Manu- 
al of Wood Engraving for the Amateur,” will be found 
to admirably supply the purpose for which it is intended- 
The young man or woman intending to pursue the art 
of wood engraving is here plainly instructed in the num- 
ber and kind of tools required, the kind of wood neces- 
sary for the purpose, and all the needful desiderata for 
his work. Accompanying these directions area number 
of simple designs, which can be used as transfers by the 
young student. The art of wood engraving is one of 
growing value and interest, and offers a comparatively 
new field of labor to many seeking useful and happy 
employment. Mr. Hope’s little book will be of good 
service to all interested in the special branch with 


which it deals, and to all lovers of art in general. 
Cc. P. Ww. 


THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE ANCIENT EasTERN WORLD. 
By George Rawlinson. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 8 vols., 8vo., 
cloth. $9.00. 

A good work was accomplished when the American 
edition of Rawlinson was put before the public. Until 
recently his histories have been held at so high a price 
that the favored few alone could enjoy and learn from 
them. Now, however, it is different. He that runs may 
read, if he will; for the price is low, the books substan- 
tial, the type large, and the contents excellent indeed. 
The five monarchies are Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, 
Media and Persia. These are treated in natural succes- 
sion, and in a well-arranged, clear style. First is a gen- 
eral view of the particular country under discussion ; 
then the climate and productions; then the people, 
language, arts, manners and customs, religion, and final+ 
ly history. The interest is heightened throughout by 
the maps and illustrations, of which there are over 700. 
The people of these olden times certainly advanced to 
great excellence in many ways. Their knowledge of 
arts and science, in several branches, their exploits and 
conquests, bespeak nations of men “all of them princes 
to look to,”—but, alas! their fiercenees, brutality and in- 
herent weakness gave promise of the annihilation to 
come. The monarchies were absolute and tyrannous. 
There was no one save the great king; there were no 
places save his wonderful capitalg and palaces. But 
the more magnificent and grand these became, the poor- 
er and more disaffected grew the subordinate States 
and towns, and so, in time, each monarchy lived its age 
and passed away, and to-day is “their land a dream.” 
But whatever their fate, we cannot but admire their 
bravery in struggling upward, and cannot but profit 
from the lessons read in the record of their lives and 
deeds. 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: Four Sermons. 
Pamphlet, 31 pp. 


By Rev. Albert Walkley. 


In this neat pamphlet one of the most vigorous, earn- 
est and catholic-minded of our younger preachers gives 
us four bright and interesting discourses. The first is 
upon “ The Death of Socrates and the Death of Jesus.” ; 
Here we are given rapid and somewhat imaginative but 
vivid pictures of the circumstances that surrounded the 


and Christian Theology.” We are carried forward a 
step, and our attention is called to the influence which 
was exerted upon the Christian church and theology by 
the Roman mind, trained as it was to believe in law 
and organization. This influence appears in three ways. 
First, in completing the work of transforming the man 
Jesus into the God-man, the being “ very God and very 
man” of the later Christian theology; second, in form- 


closing scenes of these two most remarkable men, the 
events that led to their death, and the spirit in which 
they met their martyrdom. The subject of the second 
sermon is “ Paul on Mars Hill.” In this discourse we | 
are presented with a double contrast—the contrast, on- 
the one hand, between the two most popular philosoph- 
ical systems prevalent in Greece in Paul’s day, viz., Epi- 
cureanism and Stoicism; and, on the other, between 
these two and the young Christianity which Paul was 
preaching and establishing in the most important cen- 
ters of the Greco-Roman world. The third discourse is 
upon “Greek Philosophy and the Gospel of John.’ | 
Here we are shown the steps by which the real historic 
Jesus, who is pictured to us with considerable fidelity in 
the first, second and third gospels, is gradually trans- 
formed, ag the result of the contact of Christianity with 
Oriental and Greek philosophy, into the mystical “ word 
made flesh,” or half-divine and half-human and utterly 
unreal “ Christ” of the fourth gospel and of the so-called 
“orthodox ” theology. Those were ages when superliu- 
man men,—that is, men having, besides their ordinary 
human nature, attributes and powers of gods,—were pop- 
ularly believed in. The Greek and Roman mythology, 
which was at that time fast losing its power with the. 
most intelligent, was still held to by the masses of the| 
people ; and this mythology was a most curious mixture 
of the animal with the human, and the human with the: 
superhuman. Moreover, apotheosis or deification of | 
men was common. Several of the Roman emperors were 
decreed to be divinities, and worshiped as such. It was 
in such an age as this that the man Jesus was transformed 
into the God-man Christ. The two thinkers who con- 
tributed most toward the result, Mr. Walkley thinks, | 
were Plato, the Greek, who lived four centuries before 
Jesus’ day, and Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, who was 
contemporary with the great Galilean teacher. The so- | 
called gospel of John, not written by the apostle 
John at all, but by some writer who was at once a 
Christian and a Neo-Platonist, came into existence about | 
the middle of the second century. Paul’s writings show ' 
many traces of the Platonic, but especially the Neo-Pla- | 
tonic ideas prevalent in his time. But these ideas find : 
nowhere in the New Testament such full and perfect ex- | 
pression as in the gospel which is called by the name of 
John. This gospel has always, to many minds, possessed 
a charm not possessed by the other three ; but it is the. 
charm of poetry and speculative thought rather than of! 
simple, faithful narrative. For the actual Jesus we must. 
goto Matthew, Mark and Luke. For Jesus as poetry, 
superstition, legend and adoring love, combined with 
Greek and oriental philosophy, together portrayed him, 
we go to John. 

Mr. Walkley’s fourth sermon is on “ Roman Thought 


ulating the doctrine of the atonement—the legal device 
whereby (rod is able to save sinful man through the 
death of his son ; and third, in transforming the Christ- 
ian congregations from mere unorganized multitudes in- 
to definitely organized churches, and then, further, or- 
ganizing these churches into a great ecclesiastical hie- 
rarchy, co-extensive with the Roman empire. Thus it 
will be seen that the last three sermons of the pamphlet, 
and in a certain sense all four, are connected, and taken 


together afford us a rapid sketch of the growth of theol- 


ogy and the Christian church from the death of Jesus 
to the completion of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

The discourses give evidence of considerable reading, 
broad sympathies, more than usual candor in judging 
the views and conduct of opponents, and that keen im- 
agination which enables one to portray persons and 
scenes vividly. Although the pamphlet is not large, we 
are glad to see that it has attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The Boston Commonwealth has given its readers 
one of the sermons, and the Springfield Republican anoth- 
er,nearly or quite entire, 


The Cxchange Sable. 


DARK HOURS. 


Oh! my tried soul be patient! Roughest rinds 
Fold over sweetest fruitage; heaviest clouds 
Rain the most ample harvests on t: e fields; 
The grass grows greenest where the wintry snows 
Have fallen deepest, and fairest flowers 

Spring from old dead decay. The darkest mine 
Yields the most flashing jewels from its cell, 
And stars are born of darkness, day of night. 
Oh! my tried soul be patient! Yet for thee 
Goes on the secret alchemy of life; 

God. the one giver, grants no boon to earth 

That He withholds from thee; and from the dark 
Of thy deep sorrow shall evolve new light, 

New strength to do and suifer. new resolves, 
Perchance new gladuesses and freshest hopes. 
Oh! there are times when I can no more wee 
That 1 have suffered: for [know great strengt 

Is born of suffering: and I trust that still, 
Wrapt in the dry husks of my outer life, 

Lie warmer seeds than ever yet have burst 
From its dull covering: stronger purposes 

Stir consciously within, and make me great 
With a new lite—a life akin to God’s— 

Which I must nurture for the holy skies. 

Help me. thou great All Patient! for the flesh 
Will sometimes falter, and the spirit fail; 

Add to my human Thy divinest str. ngth, 

When vext I waver; rouse my faith as now, 
That out of darkness I may see great light, 

And follow where it ever leads, to Thee. 


Caroline A. Mason, in Friend's Intelligencer. 


Tue Lesser Evit.—The Bishop of Limerick, being in 
failing health, his physician recently told him that it 
| would be necessary for him to ceek rest and a change of 
airat Nice. The Bishop positively declined to do so. 
Then, said the doctor plainly, “ My Lord, I tell you can- 
didly that vour case is a most serious one; aud, if you do 
, not go to Nice, you must very soon go to heaven.” “Oh, * 
‘well, in that case,” replied the Bishop, dismally, ‘I will 

,go to Nice.’—Exchange. 
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Leavinae it To THE Lorp.—The following incident 
recently occurred in a Massachusetts town: While the 
orthodox church is being rebuilt, the society worships 
morning and evening in the Unitarian church, the 
building being occupied in the afternoon by the Unita- 
rians. A visiting clergyman at the evening service, 
having ealled upon the Lord to bless the evening and 
morning service, added, “ And wilt thou bless as much 
of the afternoon service as thou approvest.’— Exchange. 


Make THE Best or 1T.—Not everybody can get away 
from home for a few weeks in summer,—more’s the 
pity! But that, of itself, is no reason why the stay-at- 

omes should devote themselves to being unhappy and 
to making those around them uncomfortable. No fact 
in the philosophy of life needs to be more constantly 
preached, even at the risk of becoming trite, than the 
duty and the beauty of “making the best of things,” 
meaning, of course, things that cannot be made better. 
—Exchange. 


A PrcutraR Case.—Mary Wade, of Gettysburg, Pa., 
isan applicant for a pension. She lost her daughter 
Jennie, twenty years of age, the 3d of July, 1863, by a 
rebel bullet. At the time, the deceased was inside the 
Union lines, engaged in baking bread for Union soldiers. 
The petitioner was dependent in part for support upon 
her daughter, as her husband was a maniac, and had 
for many years been confined in the county almshouse. 
As there had never been such a demand made for a 
pension on account of the loss of the female supporter of 
a family, the Congressional committee was in doubt as 
to the wisdom of allowing the claim, but finally has con- 
cluded to grant the petition as an act of simple justice. — 
Woman's Journal. 


“SrieatLy Hereticar.’—When civilization began to 
ress them, the Housatonic Indians moved to Oneida, 
in New York ; thence, after a few years, to White River, 
O.; thence to Green Bay, Wis., and finally two or three 
hundred to the mouth of the Vermilion river in Minne- 
sota, where they have, I believe, since resided, pursuing 
the avocations of whites. They were always peaceable, 
‘ood, progressive Indians. Their chief, when Jonathan 
dwards preached, was one Konkapod, who had been 
baptized John, and who left for his epitaph a slightly 
heretical verse, which could not have received the ap- 
proval of the God-fearing missionary : 


“ Here lies poor Johnny Konkapod; 
Have mercy on him, gracious God! 
He would on i if he was God 
And you was Johnny Konkapod.” 
—Sunday Herald. 


“Get Our or tae Rut.”—The most sensible thing 
which a man can do, when his work grows to be only a 
load to be hauled in a rut, is to get out of his rut, step 
aside from it long enough to look at it with a stranger’s 
eyes. Itis the middle-aged man more than the boy 
who needs the long journey to California, to Europe, 
anywhere among new habits and new peoples. If the 
artist or author would turn his back on his comrades 
and scramble on to some other level in life than that 
of his own trade, he would better see the possibilities 
of his work. Ifthe clergyman would sometimes shut 
up his study, lay off his white cravat and all the prerog- 
atives of his office, and go down to jostle and be jostled 
in the crowd, he would come to his pulpit with different 
perceptions of the devil’s actual power over poor men 
ao, women, and of Christ’s infinite mercy—N. Y 

ibune. 


Reservep Mora Force.—People are morally weak, 
and the moral effect of their lives will be comparatively 
slight, if they have only just enough of conscience to go 
round the routine of an ordinary day’s demands. When 
they have to calculate to learn whether they would be 
morally justitied in doing this or that, they are already 
on dangerous ground, They may, possibly, have moral- 
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ity enough to last through the day, but hardly enough 
to last over night to meet the demands of another day. 
They have not enough to meet life’s surprises. The 
great temptations, the hard trials, come to human beings 
by surprise; and the moral test of character lies in its 
ability to meet these surprises without being overcome. 
When the moral instincts of people have become so 
pure and true and firm that they no longer have to turn 
a moral question over in their thought and to deliberate 
and hesitate upon it when the hour for action arrives, 
but, when that hour calls, the right action comes, as it 
were, of itself, then people are morally safe; and they 
are not only safe themselves, but, from the reserved 
strength of their virtue, they are able to render import- 
ant moral service to mankind around them.—The 
Index. 


A Goon Fe.ttow.—George M. Robeson, of New Jer- 
sey, illustrates perfectly the power of a vitally and 
mentally strong man to compass his own ends and to 
command power, despite a very much tarnished politi- 
cal reputation. In the personal relations of life he is 
the opposite of a base man. He is an adoring husband, 
a loving father, a “good fellow” to hundreds of his 
comrades, all of which is no uncertain fulcrum to his 
lever of force. Indeed, he is an embracing statesman, 
who personally. has more power than the “ Christian 
statesman.”’ He does not pose in Sunday Schools nor 
temperance meetings, nor shed pious tears at the men- 
tion of his grandfather; he does not favor Woman's 
Suffrage, which at this late day is not a dangerous 
thing mildly to do; but he does, with an ardor and as- 
siduity which “ tells,” from time to time hug the breth- 
ren. The ordinary Southern Democrat is a tobacco- 
chewing, ornate, emotional man, temperamentally sus- 
ceptible to flattery and affectionateness from his com- 
rade. Thus, when the big, burly, spectacled, red-faced 
Jerseyman comes over and “ loves” himina fashion so 
utterly unlike the traditional “ Yankee,” the impulsive 
Southron instinctively declares: ‘“ Now, Robeson is a 
good fellow. Idon’t know about those iron-clads that 
he thumped into old iron being as good as they tell for. 
Come, now, let’s let up on him.” Thus, by personal 
bonhomie and comradeship, Robeson has succeeded in 
securing a following even among the Democrats.—Mary 
Clemmer, in the Independent. 


“Mopern Ascericism.”—No sentence of Thoreau’s, 
perhaps, is oftener quoted than his very reasonable re- 
mark that he did not wish to practice self-denial unless 
it was quite necessary. Needless self-denial is asceti- 
cism, and asceticism was for ages held one of the high- 
est Christian duties. I do not see how any one can read 
the writings of modern agnostics, or mingle much in 
their society, without seeing that extremes meet, and 
that some of this estimable class only substitute a new 
form of sterner self-denial for the old. Not that they 
imitate the hair-cloth and the bloody whips; but those 
were only the trappings and the suits of ecclesiastic 
woe. It was in the crucifixion of the affections, the 
crushing down of the natural sympathies, that the true 
sting of the old self-discipline was found. And it seems 
to me that in many cases the modern rigorists equal, or 
surpass, the ancient. * * * The medizval ascetic, 
consistent with his creed, perhaps shut his only daugh- 
ter in a convent, and left her beneath the black veil for 
life. He lost her for all time, but retained her, as he 
believed, for all eternity, never doubting that death 
would restore her to him again. The modern ascetic 
keeps his daughter for this life, if he can, but resolutely 
puts away the hope of ever meeting her again, should 
she be taken from his arms to-morrow. It may be a 
confession of great weakness—though I do not think so— 
but, for me, the modern asceticism would be the hard- 
est to bear. I do not wish to practice such self-denial, 
ee it is quite necessary.—J. W. Higginson, tn the 
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Parp in His own Coin.—Our readers will remember 
about the “cured” patient who paid for a smell of his 
homceopathic doctor’s medicine by showing him a $10 
bill. Prof. Griffis, in his “ Japanese Fairy World,” tells 
a story that may have been the original of the other: 
“Yeddo people are fond of broiled eels. A rich mer- 
chant, named Kisaburo, who was very miserly with his 
money, once moved his quarters next door to the shop 
of one Kichibei, who caught and cooked eels for a liv- 
ing. During the night Mr. Kichibei caught his stock in 
trade, and in the day-time served them, smoking hot, to 
his customers. Cut into pieces three or four inches long 
they were laid to sizzle on a gridiron over red-hot char- 

, Which was kept in a glow by constant fanning. 
Kisaburo, wishing to save money, and having a strong 
imagination; daily took his seat at meal time close to his 
neighbor’s door. Eating his boiled rice and snuffing in 
the odors of the broiled eels as they were wafted in, he 
enjoyed with his nose what he would not pay for to put 
into his mouth. In this way, as he flattered himself, he 
saved much money, and his strong-box grew daily heav- 
ier. Kichibei, the eel-broker, on finding this out, 
thought he would charge his stingy neighbor for the 
smell of his eels. So, making out his bill, he presented 
it to Kisaburo, who seemed to be much pleased. He 
called to his wife to bring his iron-bound money-box 
which was done. Emptying out the shining kobans (ova! 

ld pieces, worth five or six dollars), ichi-bu and ni-bu 
aniee silver pieces, worth a quarter and a half-dollar 
respectively), he jingled the coins, and then, touchin 
the eel man’s bill with his fan, bowed low and said wi 
a smile, ‘ All right, neighbor Kichibei, we are square 
now.’ ‘What!’ cried the eel-frier ‘are you not going to 
pay me?’ ‘Why, yes, I have paid you. You have 
charged me for the smell of your eels, and I have paid 
you with the sound of my money.’ ”— Youth’s Companion. 


GOD’S MEASURE. 


God measures souls by their capacity 
For entertaining his best angel, Love. 
Who loveth most is nearest kin to God 
Who is all love or noting. He who sits 
And looks out on the palpitating world, : 
And feels his heart swell in him, large enough 
To hold all men within it, he is near 

His Creator’s standard, tho’ he dwells 
Outside the pale of churches, and knows not 

m a fast da: 


All littleness of aims, or loves, or creeds, 
And clasps all earth and heaven in its embrace. 
—Ella Wheeler. 


WAnnouncements. 


The tenth meeting of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian churches will be held at Sarato- 
ga Springe in the week beginning September 18 next. The 

ancil will meet.at eight o’clock on Monday evening. 
The Conference will assemble in the Methodist Church 
on Tuesday morning at ten o’clock. The Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, the chairman, will read the report of the 
Council, and will be followed by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, 
of Leicester, England, who will read an essay upon 
“Jesus Christ’s Unfulfilled Ideal of Religious Unity.” 
At half-past seven pr. m. of Tuesday, the Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, of Philadelphia, will preach the Convention ser- 
mon. Other essays will be given by the Revs. George 
Batchelor, John C. Learned and Francis G. Peabody, and 
each of them will be immediately followed oe discus- 
sion, to be opened by designated speakers. ednesday 
evening is set apart fora public meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Association, and Thursday evening for the 
consideration of the religious education of the young. 


Among the more important of the subjects demanding 
the most serious and thoughtful deliberation of the 
Conference will be the proposition of Mr. J. H. Wade, 
of Cleveland, to endow a theological school in his city, 
and the bearing of this offer upon the future of the 
Meadville school ; and the report of the committee ap- 
pointed “to consider how the National Conference and 
the American Unitarian Association can more effectual- 
ly co-operate without sacrifice of the advantages belong- 
ing to either.” 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Geo. S. Shaw, $1.50; J. T. Sunderland, $4.50; Mary A. 
Safford, $8.00; J. D. Jones, $1.50; K. C. Anderson, $1.50; 
Miss Em. Bond, $1.50; J. L. Seward, $4.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Caroline A. Ingham, $1.00; Florence Askin, $0.25; 
Sam’! Devens, $1.00; Miss Em. Bond, $1.05. 


Mrs. THROOP’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Opens September 28th. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Mrs, E.S. THROOP, 51 High Street, PORTLAND, ME. 


HENRY L, REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE, 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAWYERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICAGO. 
Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. Reference, 
National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


DR. J. W. WASSALL 
Dentist, 
103 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator, 


FREE RELIGIOUS INDEX. 


The Frre Rexiciovs Inpex is published every Thursday, by the 
Free Religious Association, at No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston. Terma, 
three dollars per year. Wa, J. Potter, editor. 


THE ossects of the Association are the objects of THE INDEX, 
namely: “To Bone the practical interests of pure religion, to in- 
erease fellowship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific study 
of man’s reg igus nature and history;” in other words, Kighteous- 
ness, Brotherhood and Truth. And it seeks these ends by the method 
of I ag Liberty of Thought. It would subject the traditional 
authority of all special religious and alleged revelations—the Chris- 
tian no less than others—to the judgment of scientific criticism and 
impartial reason. It would thus seek to emancipate Religion from 
bondage to ecclesiastical dogmatism and sectarianism, in order that 
the practical power of Religion may be put more effectually to the 
service of a higher Morality at.d an improved Social Welfare. 
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The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 
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For a short time we offer the Celebrated Livermore Pens for @L.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 
mounted or Desk Size 49 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted. 
The Livermore Pocket l’encil—beautiful, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


The Meadville Theological School MRS. JAMES P, WALKER?S 
Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main . . 
paapase of the institution is to prepare young men ter Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses | 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. Schoolhouse, Centre, corner 


Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass., 


tev. A. A. Livermore, President, Orchard street, Home, Elm street, corner Walker street. Post-office 
Meadville, Penn. | address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. > 
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[Tan FIGAGO & _NOHTH-V CSTTRN RAILWAY | 


Rye : The Chicago & North-Western R'y 


Dp 2 Is the OEDES ) fran ernie ee aN BEST | stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Linesof the 
| N GC | bh L + LI N E ww PRE EDR EHCeRE West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
5 LEADING RATLWAY connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and | OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! Eastenn, Nortn-EasTERN, SOUTHERN and Soure- 

And all or BEST line to St. Joseph, It is the short and best route between Chicago and all | Eastern Lines, which terminate there, with Kaysas 

points in owas, A sents ; * Crry, LEAVENWORTH, ATOHISON, CouUNCTL BLUFFS 

| Northern Tlinois, Towa, Dakota, Wyoming, ond Omaua, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
Nebraska, California, Cregon, Arizona, Utah eidlate % 


Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


@S EX LC A. C> OE DENVER, LEADVILLE. that penctrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, to the Pacifle Slope. The 


DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY j j j 
Nationally reputed as, Cedar anita, Dea Mi isin Colasniin, HAE all Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


being the Great /’eénls in the Territories and the West. Also 


I= 


Atchison, Topeka, Dent- 


Universal- 
ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


Throughcar for Mileauer, Green Ray, Oshkosh, Sheboy- the only line from Chicago owning trick tate eve 
Line Vm, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, hantenic Sols RANSPERS BY CARRIAGE! No MISSING 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min-) Coxnecrions! No huddling in tilveatilatd or ux 


Northirest, 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
the’same Union Depot 


PALACE S 
Dintna © 


All connections made 
In Union 


At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake 

js pate 5 SH OTe »F Jayne H 
Through Try It, SROTE, Me leat : perce ) et . ed Tronk Regs, punits of Intersection, with Opnen soa 
Tickets v e and y a atch oe Stat NES et Ly eta sr ies is Ss)" We ticket (do not forget this) directly to_every 
Tickets via vile. and you Will oyd the Kankakee aud Pan Handle Routes, ¥ of importance in “Kansas, Nebraska, Black His, 
Celebrated Line for find traveling a Close connection made at Junction Points. Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, y 
sale at all officesin luxury, instead | Tt is the ONLY LINE running Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and Rhew 


, Mexico. 
the U.S. and of a dis- IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS ‘As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as 


comfort.) WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. other line, and rates of fare always as low @5 Com) 7 


Canada. s > 2 Toei tours, Who furnish bata tithe of the comfort. 
information Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. Dovs und tackle of sportsmen free. 
about Rates of Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this | ‘Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket offices 


Fare, Sleeping Cars, in the United States and Canada, 


etc.. cheertully given 


road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 


‘ : . TAKE NONE OTHER. 
SUSAR. TE Chicago, Me) A ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 


J.D. LAYNG, W. R. STENNETT. 
Gen. bup’t Chleage. Gem. Pass. Agent, Chieage. 


me a at 


neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, clean cars, as every passenger is carried ta roomy, 


K A N S S Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points clean and ventiiaied coaches, upon Past Express 
A in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the Trains, 


| 


‘read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. Fi R R CABLE E ST. JOHN 
If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you, ‘‘s_ Tl* ’ . . ’ 
erie POTTER 4 evageh te baer uae will buy ‘our tickets by this route, 49" AND WILL | Vice Prest and Gen. Manager, Gen. Trt. and Pass r Agte 
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ACKINNON PEN,orFLUID-PENCIL 


, §@ Holds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most i oad 
Pen.made. Send for circular. MACKINNON PEN C@., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, Ill, - 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops. 


Price, delivered on board cais 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a 
complete musical outfit) ONLY ° 


The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes notice, (now shipping 
over 50a day, demand increasing.) Working nights by Edison’s Electric Light to 
fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances may be made by Bank Draft, 
Post Office Money Order, Kegistered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
pw" if the Beethoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not give you entire satisfaction, 
ee ie kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refund ‘you the $90 with in: 
ln = terest. Nothing can be fairer. My object in placing this organ at $90, isto have 
it introduced into every home in this country. Every one sold is sure to sellanother, 
Often 50 sales can be traced from the first one introduced. All that is asked of 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fair trial, kindly bring friends to see it 
and hear its musical eifects, having no agents, no warerooms in ge cities (sellin, 
direct only), I rely sol on the merits of the Beethoven to speak for itself an 
kind words trom satistied purchasers, Which I am proud to say are many. 
THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 
[Height, 75 inches; Length, 46 inebes; Depth, 24 inches.) Is, as the cut shows, 
the most magnificent ever made. The view is of a walnut case, highly polished, 
and ornamented with gold, but when prefe d, you can order an ebonized case 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine effect, now ver 
fashionuable, and. is furnished at the same price. When ordering, specify 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case as beautiful 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when ordinary music—as 
used by other builders—was put in them. . Read the following description of 
Reeds and Stop Combinatior arefully, and then give this more than Iberal offer 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal thip Beautiful Organ 
for anything like the moncy asked. . 


Ten (10) Full Sets Goiden Tongue BRecds, 

It contains 5 Octaves, 10 fuil scts of GOLDEN TONGUE kerbs, as follows: (1) 
Manual Sub-Rass, 16 fect tonc; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tones (8) Dulciana, 
8 feet tone; (4) Cello, 8 feet tone; (5) French Horn, 8 fect tone; (6) Sax- 
. J aphone, 4 feet tone; (7) Voix Celeste, 8 feet tone; (8) Viola Dolee, 4feet 
0°00 088-08 C tones (9) Viollna, 4 feet tone; (10) Piccolo, 4 feet tone; also, Coupler Har- 

© :9°6 0 monigue, Harp oline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, Vox Jubilante and other 
rat. baa , A grand accessory effects. 


27 STOPS! (Ce vrxorca* tno” 


EE BAY P f 
ey wi é | \ There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are used 
SLOT Rann T TT ; >» wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies. If used aa directed 


every stop in the Beethoven is of practical use. Don't be deceived by misrepre- 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents. There are 14 perfect combinations ‘on 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usual! old by agents combined, and the 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, without my 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, and ean 
i vais) | beused by no other manufacturer, 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL. 
(1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (8) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Be 5) Bourdon, (6) Saxa- 
yhone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (1 Expressione, (11) 
hy r > », (13) Vox Humana, (1 ana, (16) 
Clar (19) Vox Jubilante (21) Coupler 
23) Grand Organ K1 top, (24) Right Knee 
Stop, (25) Autom > Valve Stop, (26) KR t Duplex Damper, ft Duplex Damper. 
| R On September 19th, 1881, my F ry Was entirely de- 
E44 stroyed by fire, nothing but ashes remaining where 
was one of the largest factories of the kind in the world, 
L Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted out 
R E- B | the firstrelic where it stood, and by the ald of vast 
capital, perfect knowledge of what was wanted, and kind words of ¢ 
housands, | wasenabled in 120 days to put on steam and start more machir 
a larger and better equipped Factory than ever on th me ground. The 
establishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a larger num- 
ber of better instruments daily shen ever before. This achievement is unsur- 
sacd in the history of enterpris 
ig Iam now rece ving orders for the BEETHOVEN <ptice $90) at the rate of over 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of B20 


EDISOWS HLECTRIC LIGHTS, > 


ALNUT ShommauD are 5 ; F in th Id that it, I fill all ord 
the only Organ and Piano Factory in the worlc at uses it, Iean all orders 
he 08 EBON (GOLD ) CASE AS DESIRED. promptly or this style as I have now with a 200-horse power engine, driving over 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 2 inches. 00 wood-working machines in their construction. 
y By the addition of the very latest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old establishment has), vast Capital, a new fac- 
E E M B E R tory built after long experience of the wants todo work well and economical, and the addition of private switches and railroad 
tracks to the various doors of the factories, Iam now enabled to build better instruments for less moncy than ever before, and my patrons have all the advantages of 
these facilities,  ¢37To prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. |My manufactory is open 
Yisitorsalways. Five Dollars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses if you purchase. Come anyway. You are welcome. A free coach with polite attendante, meets 


to J 
all trains, can catal: ptte: ll, order a BEETHOVEN on trial, as you can save nothing from this price by correspondence, and I kno 
on will be detyehict ithe fhe ner on ac perc t buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, you will be dau” 


insti a | 
‘areal service, ILLUSTRATED OATA 


or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington. New Jersey. 


WEST NEWTON DH PAUW! __ 
ENGLIsH AND CrassicaLScuoot. | Collllege| for Young Women, 


The twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day School for Boy rHE HOME COLLEGE. 
and Girls will begin Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. For particulars and Fall term begins Sept. 6, 1882. Classical, Scientific, Philosophical and 


catalogue Normal Co 7 Ww 
> d Courses of study, with Music and Art Schools, and 
Address NATH’L T. ALLEN, School of Elocution. Faculty, 4. Free Library. Send Stamp for Cata- 
West NEWTON, Masa, logue. F. A. FRIEDLEY, President, New Albany, Ind. 
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NEW Books 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Colegrove Book Company. 


The following are a few of the new books we have just received. We aim to keep constantly on 
hand all the leading publications, and can supply at short notice any book not out of print. Correspondence 
solicited and all orders PROMPTLY FILLED. We make a specialty of choice and rare books. 

Our favilities for supplying Sunday School Libraries were never greater than they are this fall. Public 
Libraries and also Reading Rooms will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 


All readers of Unity will find it for their advantage to send us their orders for Books whether for 


public or private use. 


It would gratify us if this notice could be placed in the hands of those book buyers throughout the 
West who may not be regular subscribers to our paper. Will not our friends aid us in giving this as wide 


circulation as possible. Very Truly, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By 
George H. Morris, Ph. D. Price, $1.25. 


CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a narrative of 
Life on the Frontier and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, with an account of the Cattle 
Ranches of the West. By Wm. Baillie Graham. 
Price, 31.75. ‘ 

NaTURAG RELIGION, 
Homo.” $1.25. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE;; or, The Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman who, on a wager of $10,000, undertook to 
go from New York to New Orleans in three 

~ weeks, without money, as a professional tramp. 
Price, $1.00. 


LIFE OF GEN. GARIBALDI. Translated from 
his private papers, with the history of his splen- 
did exploits in Rome, Lombardy, Sicily and Na- 
ples to the present time. By Theodore Dwight. 
$1.00. 


Dy the author of “Ecce 


| 
<4] 


| 


40 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. From verbatim reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood, Sept., 1873, to March, 1874. Price, $1.50. 


ANN. By Constance Fennimore Woolson. One of 
the most powerful novels of the time. One is 
constantly reminded of George Eliot in reading 
this book._ 


A HAPPY BOY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Trans- 
lated by Anderson. This is probably the best 
of Bjornson’s stories of peasant life. In it the 
author has succeeded in drawing the characters 
with remarkable distinctness, while his profound 
psychological insight, his perfectly artless sim- 
plicity of style, and his thorough sympathy with 
the heroand his surroundings, are nowhere more 
apparent. “This view is sustained,” says Mr. 
Anderson, “ by the great popularity of ‘ A Happy 
Boy’ throughout Scandinavia.” Price, $1.00. 


MOODS. A Novel. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price, 
$1.50. 


=i JUVENILES. 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Anderson; il- 
lustrated by ten full page pictures, in color, after 
the original drawings, by E. V. B. Published by 
Scribner & Welford. Net price, $1.60. 

LITTLE WOMEN. Illustrated. Every one who 
has seen Little Women, without illustrations, will 
desire a copy of this beautiful book; illustrated 
and beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
Price, $3.50. 

FROM MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNHILL. 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of Pursy Tipton’s 
Family, The Captain’s Children, etc. A heautiful 
quarto of over two hundred pages, beautifully 
bound and illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND TIOW THEY 
GREW. By Margaret Sidney. Thirty-six illus- 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE 


trations by Jessie Curtis. Extra cloth binding 
very elegant die in colors and gold. Large 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. | 

OUR IITTLE ONE AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL 
With 350 illustrations, from original designs by 
the best American artists. 

BABYLAND FOR 1882. Price, 75 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE, Pleasure book ;_ popular edition. 
Price, 75 cents. 


MRS. SOLOMON SMITH LOOKING ON. By Pansy, 
Price, $1.50. 


STORIES ABOUT DOGS. By Mrs. Surr, with illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. A beautiful book 
bound in cloth. Quarto, Large type. Price, 
$1.50. 


MADE FROM THESE PRICES. 
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“UNITY” 


J. Lu. JoNEs, Editor. 

W.C. GANNETT, | H. M. SIMMONS, 
Editorial Commiittee,< J.C. LEARNED, F. L. Hosmer, 

C.W.WENDTE, |J.T. SUNDERLAND. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTALY BY THE 


GOLEGROVE BOOK CO., 40 MADISON, ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
$1.50 Per Vear, ip Advance. Single Copies, 7 cts. - 


Rotered at the Post Office, Chicago. as second-class matter. 
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Contributions to the fund for the statue of Har- 
riet Martineau, by Anne Whitney, may be sent to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,4 Park St., Boston. This 
8a movement towards a memorial that will com- 
mend itself to our readers, and we trust they 
will bear their share of the expense. 


Many of our readers will be glad to know that 
Dr. Eliot, Chancellor of the Washington University, 
St. Louis, so long the pioneer and prophet of the 
Unitarian faith in that city, plants himself with a 
“trong emphasis upon the platform of those who 
labor for woman suffrage. Ina recent letter to 
the corresponding secretary of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, he writes as follows: 

“I desire to express, in the strongest manner, 
ly continued and growing interest in the Woman 
Suffrage movement. It is closely, if not insepa- 
tubly, conjoined with all the great civil and social 
reforms of the present day. Without it the full 
“uccess of a Christain Republic cannot be secured 
or maintained,” 


The thanks of the editor are duc to the friends 
who kept this little paper afloat during his three 
months’ absence, and spite of other cares and vaca- 
tion distractions, succeeded so well in making it, 
as it seems to us, 80 interesting that we fear the © 
subscribers will be all too willing to vote the editor 
a vacation most any time. Particularly are we 
indebted to Mr. A. G. Jennings, of the Colegrove 
Book Co., who, in addition to his business cares 


.|and activities, occupied the editorial cricket at the 


office, sacrificing every possibility of a vacation, 
and making of the hot months a season of double 
work, that we might rest. 


The reasons assigned by the Medical Faculty of 
Harvard University for not admitting women as 
students, are as follows: 1. Because the institu- 
tion is for men, 2. Because the standard will be 
lowered if women are introduced. In reply to this 
Dr. Bartol wisely says: 


“But the institution is for men in this sense—namely, that the race 
of man, mankind and womankind, may be healed, aa they will be 
more effectually when they become doctors, who, a8 purses, have 
contributed already quite as mich in the world’s history as all the 
physicians to the curing ofthe sick; and the standard of no profes- 
sion has been lowered, while examinations without favor are kept 
up, as they may and shouldbe. Rather the dignity and purity of ev- 
ery art and calling have risen signally whenever and wherever our 
sisters have taken in it a hand. Where they are competent, shal! 
they not compete?” 


The Unity Church people, of Chicago, have 
made a new departure. In the selection of a new 
pastor they deliberatcly abandoned the absurdand _- 
irrational process of “candidating,” and called Mr. 
Bachelor “on his record.” This was a wise thing 
for our Unity friends to do, and they certainly 
have cause to abundantly felicitate themselves 
upon the success of their method. We were in- 
formed, while in Saratoga, that the people of All 
Souls, in New York, had concluded to select a ~*~. 
successor to Dr. Bellows in the same fashion. & 
Right, brethren. Select a visiting committee 
whose business it shall be to see a man at work in 
his own parish and pulpit. There he is seen at his 
best. It is just as foolish to ask a man to preach 
for you one Sunday, and base your judgment of 
his fitness for your parish upon that one effort, as 
it would be for a man to select a wife after two or 
three “ full-dress” parlor interviews. 
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The London Truth speaks a truth too little ap- 


prehended by preachers on this side of the water, 
as well as the other, when it says: “It is quite pos- 


sible for a theologian to enjoy the repose and} 


luxury of a cut-and-dried intellectual system, like 
that of the patristic theology, long after it has 
ceased to correspond to any real need or to express 
truth as at present apprehended.” When a min- 
ister confesses to us that the so called “orthodox 
system of theology has for years had no more place 
in his mind than Greek mythology,” and yet that 
he has been enabled to hold his position in an or- 
thodox pulpit during those years, and is still a 
little uncertain whether the time has come for him 
to declare himself, we can not evade the appre- 
hension that there is danger of intellectual, if not 
moral, suicide. 


A venerous friend in the East sends us $25.00 
to be used for the “betterment of the financial 
affairs of Unity.” This is a recognition of the 
claims of the publishers of Unrry which we highly 
commend. The Colegrove Book Co. is not a mis- 
sionary society, but a business organization; and 
yet it uncomplainingly assumes the business care 
and publishing labor of Unity, not only without 
compensation, but ata financial loss. Those who 
are interested in the cause for which Unrry stands 
have not done their duty by it until they have 
scen to it that this loss is made good. With the 
gratuitous editorial and publishing service, and 
the prompt and hearty co-operation of the minis- 
ters whose work Unity aids, it ought to be a short 
road to that modest measure of success we hope 
This is not written in the attitude of a men- 
dicant. Unrry has never been, and is not now, a 
beggar. We simply, as we come back to take up 
our duty towards this little paper, whose exist- 
ence we believe is amply justified by the influ- 
ence it has already exerted, ask the reader to do 
his or her duty by it that oursuccess may be made 
still more successful. 


for, 


The programme of study for Unity Clubs, pub- 
lished in the present issue, will doubtless com- 
mend itself to the circle of Clubs already in opera- 
tion, but we hope it will do much more, Many of 
our socictics, Kast and West, are yet wanting in 
one essential department of a truly Liberal Church, 
viz.: a circle devoted to the study of the perma- 
nent wealth of literature and history. Wherever 
there are five or six persons who feel the need of 
such strength as comes from study, and are will- 


ing to give a winter’s evening once a week or once 
a fortnight to social study, there is the possibility 
of a Unity Club. We hope that every pastor, 
Sunday School Superintendent, or public school 
teacher, who are readers of Unity, will undertake 
to do something in this direction in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods, and give our readers the bene- 
fit of their experience. Those who are thinking 
of doing something in this direction will find help- 
ful suggestions in Unity Leaflet No. 2, “Unity 
Clubs,” by Miss 8S. B. Beals, and Leaflet No. 4, 
containing schedule of study of the writings of 
Longfellow and Lowell, arranged by Mr. Gannett 
and his associates, in St. Paul. The same pains- 
taking hands will be discovered in the Holmes 
programme ; and we are glad to be able to say that 
this schedule is to be soon followed by a similar 
arrangement of the writings of Brvant and Whitticr, 
and, maybe, Emerson, all of which we will try to 
put into available form for Unity Club uses, if you 
will help us to help you by increasing the demand. 


THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

The biennial meeting of this body, which was 
held at Saratoga, from the 18th to the 22d ult., 
was a meeting in which our readers cannot fail to 
be profoundly interested. Having watched the 
career of this body from session to session with an 
anxiety and sometimes a misgiving, which we 
have frankly expressed in these columns, we will 
not be suspected of uncritical flattery when we 
say that at no previous meeting were we impressed 
with so much power and force of conscience as at 
this. Other sessions have been characterized with 
more oratorical brilliancy and social enthusiamn 
than this, but at no previous session was there 
such a display of will power,—such a disposition 
to think of and plan for work. The hotels were 
probably as crowded with Unitarian visitors on 
previous occasions as at this time; but the church 
in which the sessions were held was never so 
largely attended by Unitarians, and those who 
attended seemed attracted not so much by the 
brilliancy of the programme as by the seriousness 
of the work in hand. The theory upon which the 
Conference at present rests is, that its main func- 
tion is to generate enthusiasm; it is a boiler and 
a fireplace where, to use a figure somewhat fami- 
liar in the National Conference, the Unitarian 
body is to get up steam, But if we read the Con- 
ference aright, most of the delegates at the last ses- 
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sion took the enthusiasm for granted. They were 
interested in the graver question, What direction 
was it best to give to thisenthusiasm? The steam 
was already up; the problem was how and where 
to apply it. Hence the large interest of the Confer- 
ence in grave executive problems. Hence the pa- 
tience with which the large audiences sat and list- 
ened to over-long reports from the various organi- 
zations and sections of the field there represented. 
Theoretically, the Conference was not to face di- 
rectly financial responsibilities, and yet the interest 
of the Conference turned around those questions 
that involved immediate moneyed investments. 
When Rev. Charles A. Allen, of New Orleans, in an 
admirable speech, clearly and conclusively proved 
that the usefulness, if not the life, of that import- 
ant Southern outpost was threatened by a debt of 
$15,000, the rules were promptly suspended that the 
Conference might go to the relief of New Orleans 
to the extent of nearly $3,000. When it was shown 
that the capitol cities of DesMoines and Madison, 
in the West, were sorely in need of help to furnish 
themselves with adequate churches for their work, 
& committee of nine was appointed and unani- 
mously instructed to raise $10,000 for this purpose. 
And the central interest of the Conference gathered 
about the Theological School interests, and com- 
mittees were appointed to raise the $15,000 or 
$20,000 still due Meadville, and to take steps to- 
wards founding another at Cleveland on the basis 
of half a million dollars. 

Next in importance to this question in interest 
was that of securing a better working organization. 
While doubtless the majority of those present, par- 
ticularly of the laymen and laywomen, were con- 
tent to allow things to remain as they are, leaving 
the National Conference simply as an advisory 
and an eathusing body, and the American Unitarian 
Association as the sole financial and executive 
arm of the body at large, there was also an im- 
portant minority, among which was to be found a 
considerable number of the most energetic and 
active ministers, who felt that although the activi- 
ties of the A. U. A. were not only continental but in- 
ter-continental in their character, yet while it con- 
tinued to be an association of individuals it could 
not, on that account, be considered a representative 
body in the sense in which the National Confer- 
ence is. This minority was profoundly convinced 
that the time will come, if it has not already, when 
the National Conference will prove itself a most 
effective missionary and executive body. 

This Conference must not be considered as hay- 
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ing been chiefly engaged with the Martha side of 
Unitarianism. Never was it so successful in its 
reach after a fellowship on a truly catholic and cos- 
mopolitan basis. The thrilling moments of the ses- 
sion were those when Prof. Carpenter, the honored 
scholar of England, and Rev. John Page Hopps, 
the warm-hearted humanitarian of the English 
fellowship, were upon its platform, and when Prof. 
Kovacs, of Hungary, with admirable English and 
noble catholicity, spoke of internationalties and 
common interests. The noblest act of the Con- 
ference was the adding of a tenth article to its 
Constitution. This was introduced by the written 
signatures of a large number of ministers present. 
Its adoption was moved by Dr. E. E. Hale, secon- 
ded by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, and passed 
with but one dissenting vote. This article denies 
any credal authority to the preamble or any article 
of the Constitution, and disclaims any intention 


of narrowing its felfowship on theological grounds. _ 


Intellectually, this Conference may have been 
characterized by less brilliancy than some of the 
preceeding ones, but the thought side was by no 
means unworthily represented. Mr. Ames’ sermon 
on “ The Everlasting Word,” Mr. Batchelor’s paper 
on “ The Place of Unitarian Life in America,” Mr. 
Learned’s on “The Future of Religion,” Mr. Hor- 
ton’s paper on “The Functions of the Sunday 
School,” and Francis G. Peabody’s “ Liberal Chris- 
tianity and the Spirit of Worship,” taken together 
would form an admirable hand-book of Unitarian 
affirmations in its later phases. Together it would 
form an admirable body of Unitarian Divinity 
brought up to date, and we wish our energetic and 
indispensable publisher, George H. Ellis, might 
have sufficient encouragement to give these to the 
world in book form, that they may reach a wider 
constituency than the official report of the Confer- 
ence can ever reach. 

We need not assure our readers of our interest 
in and sympathy with the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Conference, which held its meeting in connection 
with this body. But time and space compel the 
postponement of comments upon their work until 
the next issue, together with other matters which 
we desire to discuss more fully. Meanwhile, we 
earnestly commend our readers to seek with all 
diligence, and to study with great care, the full 
reports of this meeting as found in the Christian 
Register for September 21 and 28. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lower earth to the vaulted skies, 
And mount to its summit round by round.—J. @. Holland 
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A HARVEST THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
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yellow oats make handsome festoons. If autumn 


No festival of the church is so ancient and ven- 
erable in its origin, so world-wide in its sympa- 
thies, or so appropriate and beautiful in itself as 
that which celebrates the Harvest bounty. It is 
eminently fitting and just that we, who, us a peo- 
ple, have been so exceptionably blest with over- 
flowing harvests and material prosperity, should 
gather in this autumn season in the sanctuary, and 
with special thanksgivings and praises acknowl- 
edge the Divine Giver of all our good. 

Such a service is increasingly held in our 
churches, and is to be commended to them. 

It is strongly urged that both congregation and 
Sunday School unite in the exercises, which should 
be held in the church at the usual hour for morn- 
ing worship. The children should occupy the 
front pews and altar steps, or some other position 
where they can see and hear well. The hymns, 

” Scripture responses, and other congregational parts 
of the order of service, should be previously re- 
hearsed by the children, so as to insure a tolerable 
acquaintance with them on the day of the festival. 
The order of service should combine simplicity 
and dignity, that it may be easily mastered by the 
young and yet enjoyed by those of maturer years. 

A brief word, or, better still, a silent gesture by 
pastor or superintendent, will sufficiently inform 
the congregation when they are expected to rise 
or take their seats, continue or suspend the service. 

A preliminary word as to the decorations ap- 
propriate to the festival. No feast offers such rich 
and suggestive symbolism, none affords greater 
opportunities for a beautiful and impressive dis- 
play of Nature’s gifts and man’s gratitude. Let 
the vestibule, the walls and windows, the organ, 
pillars, and chandeliers, and especially the chancel 
and pulpit, bloom into beauty with foodful grains 
and grasses, deep mosses and nodding ferns, flow- 
ers of sober hue, autumn leaves brilliant with 
scarlet and crimson and gold, vegetables and fruits, 
the checring testimony to Nature’s lavish bounty 
and our autumnal treasures. Asa general char- 
acteristic in this decoration, seek to achieve large, 
broad effects by massing colors and heaping ob- 
jects in bulk. Such only can be seen and enjoyed 
at the distance rendered necessary by the size of 
the audience room to be trimmed. It is surpris- 
ing what results can be accomplished. in this way 
with the most common vegetables,—pumpkins, 
cabbages, celery, turnips, beets, and carrots. Gar- 
lands of cedar, or other evergreen, twined with 
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leaves are introduced, display the whole twig or 
spray. Heaps of melons, sheaves of wheat, loosely 
bound, with the sickle and other graceful imple- 
ments of husbandry, towering stalks of corn with 
full shucks or with the yellow ears piled at their 
foot, huge arches and crosses of wheat or other 
grasses, palms, large-leaved plants, cat-tails and 
bulrushes, are all effective materials for decorating. 
Mottoes and streamers may be shown. Large cor- 
nucopias or conch shells can be constructed of wire 
and cloth or paper, and filled with overflowing 
fruits. Clusters of grapes may besuspended from 
above. Asters, golden-rod, geranium, and other. 
showy flowers, crimson hawberries, and others of 
brilliant hue, may relieve the sober grasses. Let 
the communion silver, with its symbolic bread and 
wine, be shown. Little children may be seated on 
the platform among the decorations; and small 
United States flags, here and’ there, will give ana- 
tional character to the display. These are general 
suggestions, but each church must arrange its own 
decoration according to- its opportunities and 
ability. 
The children and congregation should join in 
the hymns and songs. Ifa discourse or addresses 
are given, let them be brief and to the point. Don't 
unduly lengthen the service and weary the chil- 
dren. The bounty of Nature, the goodness of Na- 
ture’s God, the autumn festivals and vintage mer- 
ry-makings of antiquity, the Jewish feasts of Tab- 
ernacles and Ingathering, the overflowing harvests 
of our American nation, and the bounty we owe 
in return,—these will furnish texts enough for ap- 
propriate and impressive discourse. For recita- 
tions we instance J. W. Chadwick’s “Come, List 
to a Song of the Harvest;” J. Bretell’s “The Last 
Full Wain,” etc.; Bryant’s “To a Water Fowl;” 
Whittier’s “Corn Song” and “Lines for an Au- 


tumn Festival” (all found in a service published . 


by the Unitarian Society of Boston, and obtaina- 
ble at its rooms); Longfellow’s “Reaper and the 
Flowers;” parts of Bryant’s “Thanatopsis;” M. 
Claudius’s “We Plow the Field and Scatter,” etc, 
etc. Three or four recitations are enough. 
During or after the service, the leaves and flowers 
may be distributed among the children, but the veg- 
etables and fruits should be reserved for the poor 
or sick; and it is to be hoped that a goodly assort- 
ment of fruits, both fresh and canned, flour, and 
other foods, besides those displayed, may be thus 
distributed. A second or vesper service might be 
held in the evening, the decorations remaining. 
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The numbers assigned to the choir must be left 
to their own taste and skill. They should see to it, 
however, that their selections are simple in lan- 
guage and appropriate to the occasion. Among 
such we instance Hadyn’s “Magnificat” in G; 
“Completed is the Mighty Work,” and other num- 
bers from the “Creation;” “He will Feed His 
Flock,” solo from Handel’s “Messiah ;” quartette, 
““The Heavens Proclaim Him,” Beethoven, Baum- 
bach’s collection; “Let the People Praise Thee,” 
bass solo and chorus, from “Eli,” Sir Michael 
Costa; “The Lord is my Light,” Hiles; “I Will 
(alway) Give Thanks,” Calkin; the same, by 
Hopkins; the same, by Barnaby; “Sanctus,” so- 
prano solo and chorus, in “Church and Home” 
collection; “ Benedictus,” do. 

With these explanations and counsels we take 
leave of our subject, praying that, when all is done, 
that which can alone make this service profitable 
and edifying—a devout and thankful heart—may 
not be wanting to the feast. Cc. W. W. 


A VOICE FROM GERMANY. 


The German free religious paper, Uhlich’s Son- 
tags-Blatt, which was founded thirty-three years 
ago in Magdeburg, by the brave and gifted radical 
thinker and preacher, Uhlich, in a recent number 
comments as follows on its American fellow-work- 
er for Freedom, Fellowship, Character and other 
good things in Religion: 

“ A Journal which is like to ours in opinion and aim, although 
possibly it excels us in circulation, is UNniry, of Chicago. It affords 
us a view around the world, which, for charm and uplifting of soul, 
exceeds the most celebrated prospects with which the material land- 
scape rejoices our eyes. This view includes the reform movements 
in the East Indies and China, as well as the whole Anglo-Saxon civ- 
flization of America, Australia and even Africa, 

“Our readers could hardly, at this pentecostal season of the year, 
prepare in themselves a more devout spirit than by beginning with 
us 8 pilgrimage through the last three annual volumes of Unity. It 
would then, perhaps, become clear to them that America is indeed 
the land of promise, and this century the ‘enlightened’ one which 
the great Kant foretold.” 


Need we say, in return, that Unity warmly re- 
ciprocates the appreciative and brotherly senti- 
ment of this paragraph, and in greeting its elder 
brother in Magdeburg—that city so inseparably 
associated in Protestant annals with heroic ser- 
vice in the cause of religious truth and freedom— 
it does not forget that it is to the great thinkers 
and brave apostles of the Old World, and especial- 
ly German culture and piety, that it owes its own 
existence and present opportunity. May we be 
true to the spirit of our religious fathers abroad 
and at home, and may their. ideals of a free re- 
ligion in a free state be made actual on American 


oil by our faithfulness and devotion. c. w.w 
P 


Gonfributed Arficles. 


REVERIE. 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 
A lulling plash upon my senses falls; 
The day is almost done, and twilight near; 
The sunshine streams across the orchard walls, 
Upon the silver lake that flashes clear. 


My boat is moored against the dusk green shore, 
And rocks with every wind that touches it; 
Across the waves two sea-gulls dip and soar, 

And then into the dim blue distance flit. 


A ripple, and a murmur, and a gleam, 

A soft pale-azure cloud, and golden haze — 
Thus do I close the summer with a dream — 
Thus do I crown with dreams the dying days. 


GOOD CHEER. 


Ww. C. G. 


Something to do, 

A clear inside 

A friend to help, 

And the sunny side,— 


that is the recipe for Good Cheer; the first three 
being the important ingredients, but the last not 
to be left out,—the salt in the bread. Should 
some down-hearted friend suggest that trying to 
see the brightness in his lot is like trying to 
extract sunshine from cucumbers, remind him 
that there is sunshine in cucumbers,—that it is 
just what makes cucumbers. That blessed habit 
of looking on the sunny side of things! Like 
all habits it can be grown. Ask any person, who 
has won his cheer out of what would seem to 
you dark circumstances, the secret of his laughing 
eyes, and he will quite likely tell you a story of 
some shadowed day when he vowed he would see 
sunshine—and performed the feat; and that that 
taught him the art of making sun-rises, which 
he has practiced ever since. Remember poor 
Hood: “TI heard a’raven croak, but I persuaded 
myself it was the song of the nightingale. I 
smelt the smell of the mould, but thought of the 
violets it nourished.” Remember Southey’s Span- 
iard, who put on magnifying glasses when he eat 
cherries, to make them look bigger. Remember 
Luther on his sick-bed: between his groans he 


looked up,—‘ These pains and troubles here are | 


like the types the printers sect; as they look now, 
we have to spell them backward, and they seem 
to have no sense; but up yonder, when the Lord 
God prints us off in the life to come, we shall 
find they make brave reading.” It is well to 
keep some stout sentences like these in mind to 
hurl at the devils of despondency, as Luther used 
his ink-stand. 

If we can get this habit of looking, not at the 
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shadow, but for the light somewhere that every 
shadow proves, we shall find ourselves coming 
into a faith of which this will be the simple credo, 
and we shall repeat it ten times a day,—‘‘I be- 


lieve that everything has a bright side: I be-| 


lieve the bright side is God’s side: I believe I 
can get on God’s side.” We make such sad 
mistakes in our religiousness! Religiousness is 
the sense of Strength Everywhere, of Peace at 
command, of Help before the prayer, of Goodness 
Absolute. How can one, having a sense like that, 
be other than glad-hearted? How can one ever 
be cheer-full, as long as he has anything less than 
that? And so we find it fact that the men of 
evenest cheer are men of deep religiousness,—men 
whole where we are fractional. Such cheer stands 
quite apart from the theologies; we find it in all 
sects. In every saint his cheer is the religious 
trust ashine in him. 

If any one thinks the Bible does not sanction 
this idea, it proves he does not read his Bible open- 
eyed. The New Testament covers such a doubter 
with rebuke. There is much about sin in that 
book, but it is mostly about getting rid of sin,— 
and what joy so great as that? The New Testa- 
ment religion a sad religion! Let that man bor- 
row the book and read about Paul, who speaks of 
sin the oftenest, and count the outbursts of glad- 

‘ness all along the pages—the passages in which 
Hope and Joy ‘nid Peace and Cheer and Glory 
are spoken of. These are the houschold words of 
the New Testament. Their glow comes from the 
future, but still their glow itself is here on earth. 
The book begins by calling itself the Gospel—. e., 
news of gladness; it ends with a picture of the 
new heavens and a happier earth. Beatitudes are 
its corner-stones ; Jesus is as a bridegroom, and the 
disciples as wedding-guests; and the weary are 
called to rests. It is true that the little we know 
of Jesus does not at all suggest a merry man; but 
merriment is not essential to cheer. If he were 
sad-hearted, then so much less the perfect man. 
But if he were not mostly glad-hearted, how could 
he have gone forward to the bitter end blessing 
the children and making the outcasts love him on 
tho way? I fancy him one who rarely smiled, 
but when he did, whose “splendid smiles friends 
fain would keep to light the world with! ” 

But why believe the skeptic who suggests that 
even merriment is sure mark of carelessness? It 
may be mark of that,—or it may he the surface-play 
that tops the deeps of earnestness. The water 
sparkles in the brook, but the “ tumultuous laugh- 
ter” twinkles through all the ocean-spaces also. 
There is the careless merriment of the little child,— 
the cheer of the unconscious trust which comes of 
thought cast off; and there is also the other kind 
which comes from the deep heart of an old child 
who has cast into thought his conscious trust,— 
the laugh of the unshrinking, not of the unseeing, 
heart. It takes a very wise man to be an old 
child: but of such is the kingdom of the seventh 
heavens,—old children. The sombre men are the 
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the average ; not the frivolous,—but not the heroes 
and the leaders, either. If an carnest man is sad, 
so much the worse for him and for his cause. So 
far as he is sad he is mistaken. He is trying to 
shoulder more of the universe than a man can car- 
ry. A little more than a man can carry comforta- 
bly is a man’s share; we ought to stagger, but to 
stagver laughing, not long-faced. Let us trust 
God more and we shall be surprised to find our 
mouth filling with laughter. 

No, the signs are gathering which hint that an 
even, conscious, laughing cheer will yet be recog- 
nized as one test of a real and healthy religious- 
ness. Loneliness, moroseness, impatience, discon- 
tent, anxiety,—leave them for unreligiousness. 
The grim face, the “brow-contracting sort,” be- 
long not.to one who feels as he walks that he walks 
with God. For him the open look, the laughing 
eye, the sunny side of things reflected in the face. 
Some day a great book will be written. To make 
it men will take parts of our Bible, and parts from 
many another Scripture, old and new and yet to 
be, and bind them all together into what will be a 
Bible for mankind ; and when that book is opened, 
there will be found many a shadowed passage in . 
it, because life has its shadows; and yet,—and yet, 
from end to end, it will be read like News of Glad- 
ness from the Heart of God. Some day a great 
life will be lived: it will hold the better parts of 
all old earnestness and beauty and self-sacrifice. 
We shall think of Jesus and of Paul and all our 
best ideals of service, when we look at it. It will 
make us think of children, too, because of its art- 
less cheer ; and it will make us think of God, and 
add new grace to our ideal so named, because of 
its great deeps of joy. And the earnestness and 
the joy will he seen to be parts of each other. 


HOME AGAIN. 


J. LL. J. 


After an absence of three months and a half it 
gives me great pleasure to greet again my many 
friends and co-laborers through the columns of 
Unity, and to assure them that I am back with 
renewed nerves and invigorated pulse, and that I 
am ready for work. It is but a short time to look 
back since I turned away from many pressing 
tasks and Unirty’s clamorous calls, but it has been 
time enough to fill my heart with many life-long 
pictures and unnumbered joys,—time enough for 
great ministrations from the sea and benedictions 
from the mountains. Ben Lomond, Snowden, 
Rhigi and the nun-like procession of the white- 
hooded Alps have spoken to me since I parted 
with Unrry readers. Loch Katrine, Windermere, 
Bala Lake, Lake Luzerne and Lake Geneva have 
disclosed to my eyes some glimpses of that vision 
that respectively quickened the pens of Scott, 


| Wordsworth, the Welsh Bards, Schiller and Vol- 


taire. I’ve studied at first hand the charms of 


second-rate men; not third-rate; they are above | rivers celebrated in the annals of song and of war, 
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Bannockburn, Ayr, the Tweed, the Wye, the Sev- 
ern, the Teifi, the Avon, the Thames and the 
castle-crowned and vine-robed Rhine. Rivers whose 
channels are cut deep into the art, poetry and 
commerce of the world have flowed through my 
life this summer, thereby, I hope, freshening its 
meadows and fertilizing its orchards. The past, 
with its wealth of oe toil and reverence, has 
appeared in tangible form to my mind as I have 
gone on willing pilgrimages from cathedral to ca- 
thedral, from one ruined abbey to the other. The 
broken arches and unroofed aisles of Tintern, Fur- 
ness, Melrose, Dryburgh and Bolton abbeys have 
plead eloquently with me for a larger sympathy 
_ with those who, under a mighty inspiration, built 
them. From Stonehenge, the group of gray-stone 
giants clustered on the lonely plain, to Salsbury 
cathedral, the most perfect poem in stone, it seems 
to me, of all the English cathedrals, is but a short 
distance of seven or eight miles in space, but it is 
a great, great distance in the history of religion 
and the growth of human thought and skill, and 
yet both alike testify to the reality of the religious 
sentiment and the inherent sincerity of the devout 
heart. I visited the cathedrals at Winchester, 
Chester, York, Wells, St. Davids, Antwerp, Co- 
logne, Strasburg, the Notre Dame of Paris, and 
ten or twelve others, and they have all combined 
in teaching the lessons so happily emphasized in 
the two poems that were most constantly recur- 
ring to my mind in the presence of these witnesses 
of faith, viz., Lowell’s “The Cathedral” and Em- 
erson’s “ The Problem.” The cathedral to-day is 
scarcely more than a glorious memory, even in the 
hands of those who still try to use it; but that 
memory is to me also a wonderful prophecy of 
something still greater than the cathedral, that is 
to grow out of the “ heart of nature,” from which 
it sprung. There is a solitude about the cathedral 
that is very wholesome to the feverish spirit, weary 
with human cares and social problems. Standing 
in Westminster Abbey or Notre Dame, one is soon 
removed far away from human life, though the 
one be in the very heart of the commercial me- 
tropolis and the other of the social metropolis of 
the world. 

In my summer wanderings, I did not evade 
entirely the city. Glasgow, Edinburgh, Belfast, 
Cardiff, Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, London 
and Paris interested, instructed, but they did aot 
rext me. To wrest from them their contribution 
of intelligence and culture was work; but to get 
large helpfulness from the hedges, redolent with 
fox-glove and fragrant with honeysuckle, from the 
simple cottages and garden-like farms, as we leis- 
urely walked along the road, smoothed and hard- 
ened by centuries of travel, was play. Much as 
Nature gave us, human nature, Scotch, English, 
Trish, Welsh, Flemish, Swiss and French gave 
us more; and the more permanent interest of 
these clustered around the memory of those with 
whom we found religious fellowship, and where 
we felt the touch of elbows around the altar 
of worship. The twenty-one different audiences 


to whom it was my privilege to speak, as best 
I could, the word for Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion, were the most near of 
all the good people I met. For the many civilities 
and kindnesses shown me by these, it isa pleasure 
to make acknowledgment in this way to my 
American friends. The heart-felt reception given 
to me by the united Unitarians of Wales in their 
annual Conference assemblies; the cordiality with 
which they listened in ten different chapels to 
my Americanized Welsh; the large amount of 
personal fellowship given me by the ministers 
of these chapels; the pleasant Sundays spent at’ 
Evesham, Halifax and Hale, in England, and 
Comber, Ireland, are placed among the choic- 
est experiences of the summer. 

Mr. Hosmer has already spoken in these col- 
umns of the great hospitality and brotherly kind- 
ness shown us by Rev. Thomas Thomas, Pantyde- 
faid and Rev. William James, Llandyssul. In ad- 
dition to this, it is pleasant for me to speak of 
many kindnesses received at the hands of Herbert 
New, Esq., of Evesham, one of the most intelligent 
and consecrated of the Unitarian laymen of Eng- 
land, who found time to guide me to that greatest 
of all the shrines consecrated by genius, the home 
and grave of Shakespeare ; of Rev. M. E. Millson, 
of Halifax, the editor of The Sunday School Teachers’ 
Note, by far the most scholarly help for Unitarian 
Sunday School work published on either side of the 
Atlantic; with his companionship, York Minster, 
Ilkley (the childhood home of Robert Collyer), 
Bolton Abbey, and many a side glimpse of North 
English life, were made, not only more interesting, 
but more intelligible. Rev. Silas Farrington led 
me to the skirts of his beloved Alps, while we in- 
terspersed the delights of sight-seeing with the 
reminiscences of work done in a common field, 
the far off but not forgotten parish at Janesville. 
My kinsman, the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, of Hale, 
near Manchester, led me unawares among the ten- 
derest roots of the life of our friends, Mrs. and Rev. 
Brooke Herford. In the little chapel in which I 
preached they were married, and the beautiful lit- 
tle churchyard adjoining holds the dust of their 
parents. Mr. Jones accompanied me on my jour- 
ney during the last week of my stay, and convert- 
ced what would have been the disappointment of a 
four days’ delay in starting into an pypor nity to 
catch a most interesting glimpse of Ireland, and to 
make the acquaintance of some of the earnest 
Irish Unitarians, who are doing much towards di- 
recting the better forces that will eventually, as I 
believe, succeed in making Ireland the most happy 
as well as the most interesting and most quaint of 
islands. Any Unitarian minister crossing the At- 
lantic and neglecting to make the acquaintance of 
Rev. Mr. Dunkerly, of Comber, Ireland, and speak- 
ing in his pulpit, will miss a delightful episode in 
his journey. While in this confidential mood 
I must mention one more name, though it 
be with the hesitancy with which one would 
speak the praises of a brother. He whose sym- 
pathetic spirit met my jollity with a more ex- 
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quisite humor, and in moments of deepest thought 
and tenderest personal experiences was read 
to respond with a still deeper thought. With a 
presence tender as that of woman, he made more 
tender the tenderest experiences, sweetened the 
hours of loneliness and relieved the moments 
of anxiety. He has made it impossible to render a 
narrative of the summer’s experience in the singu- 
lar number. There were two of us, and yet but 
one. The name of my double is,as Uniry readers 
already know, 

Friends, I was glad to go. I was more glad to 
be there; but Lam most glad to be back again, 
ready to work with you and for you. It mav be 
that, in future numbers of Unrry, I will find it 
possible to recall some of the sights and thoughts 
of the summer ; but if not, it will be because my 
hands will be too full of work. Present duty may 
give no room for reminiscences; nevertheless, I 
trust that the large economy of life will somehow 
_ utilize it all; therefore let each of us report for 

duty. The command of this hour is, “To your 
posts—March !” 


Gondensed Hermons. 


JESUS CHRIST'S UNREALIZED IDEAL OF 
RELIGIOUS UNITY. 


BY REV. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 


Delivered before the National Unitarian Conference, at Saratoga, 
Sept. 19, 1882. 


Permit me to bring my subject before you as a 
practical one. Think of the misery that has been 
endured in consequence of our religious disunion, 
and the building up of barriers between good men 
and women. Think of how much waste of power 
there has been in this poor world, because of that 
condemning of one another which has ever led to 
barren isolation; and then judge whether the hap- 
piness and blessedness of society are not largely 
connected with this subject of “Jesus Christ’s Un- 
realized Ideal of Religious Unity.” * * * The 
condemning creeds of Christendom divide because 
they cast out, while we divide only because men 
will not give in to the truths that would make cast- 
ing out impossible. We shall cease to be dividers 
when all Christians cease to be excluders. * * * 
We offer to Christendom the ideal of a universal 
Church. It may be an audacious thing to do, see- 
ing that we are comparatively but few; but that is 
not our fault. They who disparage us on that ac- 
count have the remedy in their own hands. Jesus 
and his twelve poor followers—and one of them a 
traitor—were also a few; but they held the key of 
the world, and gave to humanity an ideal of relig- 
ious unity which is to-day so far from being real- 
ized that many begin to doubt whether it will ever 
he realized at all. 

What, then, was Jesus Christ’s ideal of religious 
unity? Is it found in such livingly characteristic 
sayings as these: “Blessed are the merciful, for 
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they shall obtain mercy”; “Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God”; “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God”; “ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” His 
ideal was religious unity on the basis of merciful- 
ness, purity of heart, the promotion of peace, and 
mutual love. ; 

Alas! the Master’s ideal was too high for poor 
humanity. The evil spirit that leads men to ex- 
clude and condemn found its way into the assem- 
blies of the early Christians. 

The great creeds of Christendom, difficult to 
comprehend in many respects, are always clear 
about the clauses that condemn. What strange 
infatuation is it that has led men to imagine that 
the favors of the Almighty are distributed with 
reference to the opinions held by such poor, frail 
creatures as we are? And yet these opinions, em- 
bodied in creeds, have been set up as the measur- 
ing lines of the Infinite, and have actually been. 
made the test of fitness for his kingdom. 

If we indulge the hope that, in the life to come, 
we shall remember what we thought here, it is 
worth while asking ourselves how shall we regard 
some of the ideas that now seem to have such 
sway. 

How it must astonish a real Calvinist—I mean 
a human being with all the spiritual limitations 
of Calvinism—to find himself surrounded in the 
heavenly world (when he gets there) by men and 
women. whose portion he believed would be the 
outer darkness! That the Creator of us all loves 
us all,—that the Father is not so partial as some 
men believed Him to be. But of this we may be 
sure: that, if any of the children do not fall in 
with the heavenly Father’s ways, he will not send 
any of their brothers and sisters away to please 
them. So John Calvin will have to make it up 
with Servetus, or go wandering on in the dark un- 
til he does. But, indeed, it is our joy to believe 
there will be no difficulty in this, but that the tides 
of divine charity will so quickly flow into all 
hearts that half the bliss of heaven will consist in 
reconciling the enmities of earth. 


Why cannot we begin that new life now? Only 
one thing is wanted: that we shall let the Father 
speak within us all, that we shall cease to force 
ourselves to believe what our baffled and hard 
pressed brothers said centuries ago, that we should 
do as Jesus did,—listen for the voice within. Yes, 
it is the dead hand of the past, and not the living 
spirit of the present, that builds these barriers be- 
tween the hearts of those who might be comrades 
and brothers. And we speak of these things now, 
not as an antagonists, but because we want to be 
comrades and brothers. We speak of them, too, 
because the hour is propitious, and because the 
signs of better things are all around us. Thous- 
ands upon thousands of good and gracious men 
and women in all the churches are better than 
their creeds ; are, in spirit, with us,in spite of their 
creeds ; are quietly waiting to see the old creeds 
float away on the rising, freshening tide. 


. 
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We venture, then, toask the maintainers of con- 
demning creeds to give an account of themselves 
in the light of the Master’s ideal. 

Weanswer their threats with Christ’s beatitudes. 
We put over against the Athanasian Creed “ our 
dear Lord’s Prayer.” We tell.them that their ana- 
themas are rejected by the spirit of this better 
time from which neither they nor their creeds will 
be able to escape, and which contradicts, in our 
streets and homes, on Monday, the maledictions 
uttered at the altar on Sunday. oe 

What, then, are we todo? Our duty is plain. 
We must urge upon men to consider whether all 
attempts at religious finality have not been mis- 
takes, whether our forerunners and ourselves have 
not all been on pilgrimage, whether the perfect 
ideal is not even now waiting for its fulfillment, 
and whether that ideal will not at last be realized 
only in the realization of Jesus Christ’s ideal,—in 
the universal belief in a God who gives the king- 
dom of heaven to the poor in spirit, who comforts 
the mourners, who feeds those who hunger and 
refreshes those who thirst after righteousness, who 
loves the merciful, who shows himself to the pure 
in heart, who calls the peacemakers his children, 
who champions the persecuted, and keeps ready 
for them the kingdom of heaven. 

It may be said that this carries us beyond Chris- 
tendom altogether, and includes all seekers after 
truth as acceptable to God, even in the so-called 
pagan world. I reply, So much the better. There 
are other names “under heaven” besides the name 
of Jesus, whercin men may be saved. Jesus him- 
self being the judge, “they shall come from the 
east and from the west, from the north and from 
the south,” into the kingdom of heaven ; and it is 
under his guidance that there 

“In one immortal throng we view 
Pagan and Christian, Greek and Jew.” 
The ideal of Jesus includes them all. 

But it is time to describe a still wider, a still 
more inclusive circle—to pass not only beyond 
the confines of the Christian church, but even be- 
yond the sphere of things. usually connected with 
the word “ religion,” in order to ask whether it is 
not true that in our own time the brightest inti- 
mations of the divine ideal of unity are to be found 
in the so-called secular life of our nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization. Everywhere the spirit of unity, 
the spirit of brotherhood, is taking the place of 
the old spirit of division, antagonism and selfish- 
ness. Everywhere the great discovery is being 
made that Paul was absolutely right when he said 
that “God hath made of one every nation of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” and that 
this contains as much good political economy as 
good religion, and as much cosmopolitan common 
sense as Christian love. Is not that same spirit 
seen in all the most charactcristic movements of 
our time for the abolishing of slavery, for the re- 
lief of the poor, for the healing of the sick, for the 
doing away with the spirit of caste? And we can- 
not leave these out of our reckoning in thinking of 
religious unity ; for what lies at the heart of all 
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these things but the spirit of brotherhood? and 
, what glorifies and sanctifies, underlies, overarches 
and enfolds this human ideal of human brother- 
hood but the divine ideal of the fatherhood of God? 
Yes, the advance of humanity is the realization of 
the thought of God; and it is only in the unity of 
this advance, as comprehending all forms and 
forces of human society, that we can see the full 
significance of the ideal of Jesus which found ex- 
pression in his great prayer, “Thy kingdom come, 
ny will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

t is here, in our search for the ideal unity, that 
we come face to face with that which touches the 
very highest point of religious idealism in our 
day,—the universality of the true priesthood, not 
of a sacerdotal order, but of man,—a priesthood 
whose temple floor is the whole earth, whose altar 
is for living and not for dying sacrifices, whose in- 
cense is the offering of just and gracious deeds,—a 
priesthood that has for its ritual the daily inter- 
course of humanity,—a priesthood that knows no 
consecration but such as is brought by a conse- 
crating affection. * * * 

The workers for religious unity, then, have to 
win not only the Church, but the world. They 
have to convert not only synods and assemblies, 
conferences and churches, but cabinets and par- 
liaments, federations and councils. They have to 
lead to the feet of the great uniter, clothed and in 
their right minds, not only bishops and priests, 
theologians and preachers, but kings and presi- 
dents, statesmen and soldiers, princes and labor- 
ers, politicians and schoolmasters, merchants and 
editors, that all may conspire to keep “the green 
pastures” unsullied and “the still waters” calm, 
for the one flock scattered over the continents and 
islands of the world. This is the ideal work, and 
he who has this ideal nearest to his own heart 
must be nearest to the heart of Jesus. 

And, now, if in your name I say that this is our 
ideal work, it will be in no mood of arrogance or 
conceit. It is a simple matter of fact that, in our 
faith, we have not the faintest echo of a damna- 
tory clause: it isa simple matter of fact that we 
do not set up doctrines or opinions or rituals as 
standing between God and any of his children; it 
is a simple matter of fact that we stand unreserv- 
edly on the great sayings of Jesus, that the merci- 
ful shall find mercy, that the peacemakers are the 
children of God, that the pure in heart shall see 
him, and that they who most truly love one 
another are most truly his disciples. We can, 
therefore, quite naturally rise above all sectarian- 
isms to the work which is as high above sectari- 
anism as the heavens are higher than the earth— 
to the work which is the true ideal of Jesus, the 
creation not only of a united Church, glorious a 
thing as that would be, but of a united humanity. 
This is the ideal work; and we must face it, though 
its magnitude oppress and its splendor dazzle us. 


“Why is it.” asked a lady, “that so many lose their 
interest in church-going nowadays?” “Because they 
haye lost their principle,” was the witty reply. 


i 
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Zlotes from the Hield, — 


Boston.—Rev. James Freeman Clarke occupied his 
pulpit September 17 for the first time after his return 
from Europe. He took for his theme, “ Europe Thirty 
Years Ayo and Europe To-day.”—-Rey. Brooke Herford 
began his ministry in the Arlington street church on 
the 24th ult., under circumstances gratifying to friends 
on two continents. 


Monmoutn, ILu.—The first note that came to the desk 
of the Western Secretary on his return bore the cheer- 
ful tidings that “Ten men bad reached down deep in 
their pockets and found there $2,000, with which to pur- 
cbase a Presbyterian church, and thus bave given to the 
new Unity church a home.” The building has been re- 
paired, and is soon to be dedicated to Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion, and they are now look- 
ing for the right man, whom we hope will be soon forth- 
coming. 

Cuicaco.—Unity church is looking forward to a career 
of steady, quiet but earnest activity, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Batchelor. He comes in their midst under 
the most hopeful circumstances. The church exacts, 
and he promises, no inflation or sensational success. But 
he comes equipped by experience, temperament and 
culture to work upon long lines, and to Jay hold of 
_ character-building forces. When the agony of house- 
hunting and settling is over, we hope our readers will 
realize that Mr. Batchelor heard, in the call extended 
him by Unity church, the call of the West also. 

Rev. John Page Hopps, of England, preached in the 
Church of the Messiah on the 24th ult., and spent two 
or three days in studying our city. He left an impres- 
sion, as at Sara‘oga, of a devout and tender spirit,—one 
feeling keenly the woes of humdnity, and full of confi- 
dence that out of the latest science and largest thought 
is to be found the old-new gospel to soothe and to 
help. 

Rev. Mr. Cowl, of the Third church, hurried home 
from Saratoga to give to his people his impressions of 
the first Unitarian body it bas been his privilege to 
study; but he was summoned by telegram to the sick 
bed of his father, and Mr. Jennings occupied his pulpit 
on the 24th ult. 

The Colegrove Book Co.’s store is more crowded with 
good books than ever before, and we are more per- 
suaded than ever that it isa little the pleasantest place 
to buy books we know of, and that the company deserve 
the rapidly increasing trade which they enjoy. We be- 
Speak a more friendly and intimate relationship between 
it and our readers. 

The Channing club-room is clean and homelike as 
ever. Come and see us when in the city. 


Woman’s Work.—During the absence of the pacific ed- 
itor of this paper, its columns have been seasoned with 
bright and bristling controversies over, “How theWomen 
should do it?” and other questions. We have been pleased 
to find that while this discussion was going on our women 
have been quietly at work in the line of « more digni- 
fied and effective co-operation. During these summer 
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months the Chicago ladies have perfected their plans 
for an assoriation of Unitarian women with an unwrit- 
ten constitution. Membership of the Women’s Western 
Conference constitutes membership in it, and it will se- 
cure such pleasure and efficiency among the leading 
ladies of Chicago as the Channing Club does among the 
gentlemen. The success of the first meeting, which 
added $70 to the treasury of the W. W. U.C., is set forth 
in the report of the meeting in another column. For 
the inducement of similar efforts elsewhere, we publish 
their programme in full: 
PROGRAMME 
_ OF 
CHIcaGo WoMEN's UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 1882-83. 


SEPTEMBER 28.—Church of the Messiah. 
Subject, “‘ Early New England Unitarianism”....Leader, Mrs. ate 
MisCellANY..........cscccsrsssersorceseessnsesecesesecssccsssesscsovsseeness Miss Booth. 
Octoser 26—Third Church. 
Subject, “William Ellery Channing.”........Leader, Mrs. Heywood. 
MiSCELIADY....0....secsseesscneconeseccrecsseseeseesetees eacvoseaoseaness e+e Miss Cabot. 
NoveMBER 23—Unity Church. 
Subject, “‘ Theodore Parker.”’...........0 
Miscellany. ......cccesscessreoe Seconsosesscvassccs 
DECEMBER 28—Church of the Messiah. 
Subject, ‘‘Transcendentalism.” Emerson. Margaret Fuller. 
...Leader, Mrs. Hayden. 


.. Leader, Mrs. Loveday. 
Mrs. Adams. 


seeeee 


Miscellany. Mrs. Blackman. 
January 25—Third Church. 

Subject, ‘The Liberal Press.” .........-css08 sosoeee Leader, Miss Hilton. 

Miscellany....... ecdéy sébesususancoses eoser cesses: ecessenses aueenecceeorenes ses: Dr. Bedell. 


FEBRUARY 22—Unity Church. 
Subject, ‘Later Controversies.” ‘The Free Religious Associa- 
ion.”... Ba Sean asec ..Leader, Mrs. Woolley. 


Miscellany.........-- aatvaatecdeact sere scsrcecceeeee DB, Mixer, 
MakcuH 29—Church of the Messiah. 

Fubject, “ Recent Biblical Criticism.”..........0 Leader, Mrs. West. 

MiSCE]ANY.......seccsssserecerseececsce conses senses creseecencesen Mrs. Boyesen. 
APRIL 26—Third Church. ‘ 

Subject, “ Rational Religion and Science.”....... Leader, Mrs. Dow. 

Miscellany.........sccsccesesevssee: eeeseeassncvecneseesscccssonssccseseseass Mrs. Conger. 


ader, Mrs. Brown. 
sesneeeeee MS. Roche. 


D: 
Arnold’s “ Literature aaa Dogma,” “ God and the Bi- 
ble” and“ Last Fssays.” Hedge’s “ Reason in Religion” and “Ways 


for Learners,” 


of the Spirit.” Martineau’s “ Modern Materialism.” 


A Social, with lunch, will be i»cluded in each meeting, the latter 
to be served promptly at one o'clock, after which the literary exer- 
cises will take place. 

Mrs. JoHN WILKINSON, Chairman. 


Tae Arcnitects Dip It.—Architects are responsible 
for the churches on the Bark Bay lands of Boston. An 
architect built the one with the foolish frieze of sculp- 
ture encircling the lofty, awkward tower and wholly un- 
intelligible from below. Costly sculpture—ugly and un- 
intelligible, it is true, but costly for all that, and by Bar- 
tholdi,a man whose works seem by some fatality to 
have been unloaded upon this bedeviled land, as if we 
had not sculptors enough of our own quite capable of 
work as bad! And this sculpture is put, as I say, at the 
top of alofty tower where no human eye, unless armed 
with spy glasses, can make it out—a_ proceeding not 
easily reconciled with one’s notions of Boston, where, if 
anywhere in the country, the laws of resthetics and the 
limitations of the art are supposed to be understood, at 
least, if not spiritually discerned, And another archi- 
tect built the church in that Back Bay quarter, dedicated, 
we suppose, to some female. saint, since it has for em- 
blem on the top the completest Suratoga trunk—to what 
end, unless an emblem, no mortal conld ever tell me 
ae I by my unaided wits discoyer.— Clarence Cook, in N. 
al. Review, 
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Gorrespondence. 


Dear Unity: A notice read from the pulpit of each 
of our three Unitarian churches one Sunday morning, 
recently, said: “The Women’s Unitarian Association 
will meet in the Church of the Messiah, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 28th.” “ What is the Women’s Unitarian Asso- 


tion?” queried the ignorant. Smiles from the superior 
beings, of both sexes, who look upon all women’s meet- 
ings a8 only another ebullition of the inherent restless- 
ness of the sex, greeted the question. ‘Come and see,” 
answered those who were in the secret. For the benefit 
of those who are atill inquiring, a little explanation may 
be worth while. At the Women’s Western Unitarian 
Conference, in May, at Cleveland, a resolution was 
adopted to encourage the formation of clubs or societies 
among the women of the West for the study and inves- 
tigation of the faith called Unitarianism. In June a 
few ladies in Chicago came together, upon the invitation 
of one of their number, to consider ways and means for 
carrying out this idea. There was, necessarily, groping 
in this simple beginning. Formalities were voted out, 
but the observance of some simple rules seemed neces- 
sary ; there must also be a line drawn somewhere to gov- 
ern topics. A committee was appointed to draw up a 
basis of organization, and another meeting held for its 
adoption. At this meeting, time, place and methods of 
investigation were settled, and the “call” alluded to 
announced the first of these gatherings. A programme 
had been arranged for the year, with the subject for each 
meeting. A department of miscellany was to add to the 
interest, with a leader who was left free to choose her 
method ; this promised originality and variety. 

“Lunch promptly at one o'clock, after which a paper 
will be read on ‘Early New England Unitarianism,’” 
was the further wording of the call. Promptness was 
the order of the day ; and, in the face of some obstacles, 


a fine delegation from each of the three churches came 
out, and seventy members were enrolled. This was 
considered a good beginning. A dainty, simple lunch 
was served in the parlor of the church, and the fine 
social spirit that prevailed, the pleasant intermingling of 
the ladies of the three societies, who had known each 
other only at a distance, was a pleasant prelude to the 
intellectual repast of which we were to partake in the 
lecture room of the chapel. A tap upon the table, and a 
gentle word from the Chairman, husbed tle cheerful 
talk that had continued up into the chapel. Music, pro- 
vided by the miscellany department, opened the meet- 
ing, and the paper followed. ; 

The paper, or, more properly speaking, the digest upon 
“Early New England Unitarianism,” made no attempt 
to define Unitarianism, but simply to treat it historic- 
ally, giving a condensed account of its gradual growth 
out of the stern Puritanism of the day, and some of the 
causes which led to it. The King’s Chapel movement, the 
first decisive step taken toward Unitarianism in Amer- 
ica, was fully related; the Great Controversy, extend- 
ing over years; the change of the Hymnal, which was 
made about the close of the last century ; the Harvard 


College tendency to Liberal ideas, and the establishment 
of Yale College as a revolt of the Calvinistic Trinitari- 
ans; the founding of a Divinity School in Cambridge; 
the publication of a Liberal paper ; the establishment of 
the first Sunday School; the slow movement of all to 
accept the name Unitarian; Dr. Channing’s famous ser- 
mon at the ordination of Jared Sparks, in Baltimore; 
the organization ofthe American Unitarian Association, 
and a brief mention of the ten years of controversy that 
followed, concluded the condensed, well-told story. 

The discussion upon the paper was bright, spirited, 
and to the point, showing the close attention it had 
received. To some of those present, much of the his- 
tory given of the movement we are apt to think of 
as originating with Dr. Channing, was new; to others, 
the bare outline of the facts were familiar through hear- 
say and occasional pulpit allusion ; but to all the paper 
was full of interest. 

When the discussion began to ebb, the Chairman, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, said this was a fitting time to have some 
word from the Saratoga Conference, and of the women’s 
work in that Conference. ; 

Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones being called, responded with a 
brief talk—not a regular report. 

The topic was announced for the next meeting to be 
“William Ellery Channing.” Music followed, and the 
meeting adjourned. The good, genial spirit of the occa- 
sion, the heartiness with which the work was taken up, 
the large attendance, for the first meeting, were all en- 
couraging signs that the time was ripe for such a step, 
and that the women of these societies were ready and 
eager for it. 

May the contagion spread, and the example be followed 
by the women of every society connected with the Wes- 
tern Conference. F.L. R. 

Cuicaqao, Sept. 29, 1882. 


Gonferences. 


THE NATIONAL,UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 

This body held its biennial session at Saratoga, Sept. 
19 to Sept. 22, 1882. The Conference was called to order 
Tuesday, 9 a.m., by the President, Gov. J. D. Long, of 
Massachusetts, who, after a prayer by Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke, delivered the address of welcome, after 
which the report of the Council, by Rev. Grindall Rey- 
nolds, was read, followed by an essay by Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, of England, on “ Jesus Christ’s Unrealized Idea 
of Religious Unity.” Dr. William B. Carpenter, F.R.8., 
followed with an address upon the “Influence of Science 
on the Progress of Religious Thought.” These gentle- 
men bore the greetings of the English Unitarian breth- 
ren to the Conference, which were heartily received. 
The afternoon session, beginning at three o’clock, was 
given to the listening to reports of the A. U. A., by Sec- 
retary Reynolds; of the Western Conference, by Secre- 
tary Jones; of the Southern and Middle States, by Rus- 


sell N. Bellows, and of the New England States, by Wm. 
S. Heywood, 
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On Wednesday an essay was read in the forenoon by 
Rev. George Bachelor, on “The Place of the Unitarian 
Body in the National Life of America.” This was fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the present work and future 
need of “the Unitarian cause in the South,” by Rev. 
Chas. A. Allen, of New Orleans, A. D. Mayo and others. 
In the afternoon there was a discussion of the relations 
between the American Association and the National 
Conference. The committee previously appointed re- 
ported a majority report by Dorman P. Eaton, and a 
minority report by J. Ll. Jones. Report was also ren- 
dered by the Ann Arbor Church Committe, through its 
Treasurer, Rev. T. B. Forbush. The evening was devoted 
to the interests of the Woman’s Auxiliary Conference. 

Thursday forenoon was given chiefly to the discussion 
of the proposed Wade Theological School and the inter- 
est of the Meadville Theological School. The commit- 
tee on the former reported through W. B. Weeden, Esq., 


of Providence, R.I., and Alfred Huidekoper, Esq., pre- | 


sented the claims of the latter. In the afternoon ad- 


| the payment by them of the debt now resting upon the church in 
New Orleans, and the appointment of a committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions for this purpose. . 

. The following committee was appointed: Rev. John 
H. Heywood, D. Webster King, of Boston; Dorman B. 
Eaton, of New York ; Clarence W. Jones, of Boston ; Geo. 
Leighton, of St. Louis; Rev. T. R. Slicer, of Providence ; 
John M. Gould, of New Orleans: N. H. Skinner, of 
Taunton, Mass.; Rev. E. B. Wilson, of Salem, Mass.; 
Charles R. Weld, of Baltimore; George A. Thayer, of 
Cincinnati; Joseph Shippen, of Chicago. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed by this Confer 
ence to raise a church building fund of $10,000, to be expended in 
aiding the erection of churches at Madison, Wis.,and Des Moines, 
Iowa. ; 

The following were appointed as the committee: Os- 
car Clute, Iowa City, Ia.; J. H. Crooker, Madison, Wis.; 
J. Ll. Jones, Chicago, Ill.; George Batchelor, Chicago, 
Iil.; John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo.; J. P. Illsley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Joseph P. Rhodes, New York ; Joseph B. 
Moors, Boston ; Brooke Herford, Boston. 


dresses were made on the general interests of the cause, "Resolved, That this Conference indorses and recommends the 
by Rev. T. L. Elliot, of Portland, Oregon; S. C. Bean, of special efforts now being made by the American Unitarian Associa- 
Concord, N. H.; Rev. Oscar Clute, of Iowa City, Ia. ; Rev. | tion to secure a more extended and faithful reading of the books 


R. R. Shippen, of Washington, D. C., and others. This 
was followed by a spirited and prolonged discussion of 
the temperance question. In the evening a meeting was 
held in the interest of the religious education of the 
young. 
Friday morning Rev. F. G. Peabody, of Cambridge, 
Mass., read a paper upon “ Liberal Christianity and the 
Spirit of Worship.” 
extended to Professor Janos Kovacs, of Hungary, and re- 
sponded to by that gentleman, and the closing business 


Greetings of the Conference were | 


‘and periodicals of the denomination among all the people, 
{ 


Resolved, That, to ecable the Sunday School Society to meet its 
obligations in the faithful performance of its great work, the sum of 
$5,000 should be annually contributed to its treasury; and our 
churches are urged regularly to set apart a Sunday in each year for 
raising funds for this purpose. 

Resvived, That this Conference recommends our societies to raise 
not less than $50,000 in each of the next two years to support the 
American Unitarian Association in its missionary work. 

Resolved, That the Council of this Conference be instructed to in- 
quire at once into the feasibility of securing the entire time of the 
Secretary elect to further the causes which this Conference at this 


| 


session has espoused, and in any other way advance the general 
cause which it represents. Should this be deemed practicable, the 
Council is hereby instructed to respectfully petition the American 
Unitarlan Association for a sufficient sum to pay him an adequate 
salary. 


of the Conference was transacted. 
In the evening a social reunion took place at the Uni- 
ted States Hotel. 


¢ ‘ “ee 
The following are some of the most important resolu- Resolved, That the unutterable evils continually wrought by in- 


tions and appointments of the Conference: , temperance, the easy descent from moderate to immoderate drink- 

Wuereas, Mr. J. H. Wade made to the late Dr. Bellowsa very lib- ing, and the moral wrecks strewn along that downward path, call 
eral proposal for the establishment of a theological school at Cleve- upon Christians and patriots to practice and advocate abstinence 
land, which proposition was declined and isno longer pending,— _' from the use of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this Conference be preseuted to! Resolved, That the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
this gentleman for his very generous offer. | Christian churches of America here assembled send fraternal greet- 

Resolved, That a Board—consisting of Dr. F. H. Hedge, Messrs, , ing to the “ Monthly Meeting of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
Grindall Reynolds, J. Ll. Jones, H.P. Kidder, E.¥E. Hale, F. L. Hos-| Warwickshire and the Neighboring Counties” of England on the one 
mer, E. W. Clark (of Germantown), W. E. Leighton, James De Nor- | hundredth anniversary of the birth of that organization. The labors 
mandie, J. C. Learned, Francis G. Peabody and William C. Gannett— | 8d sacrifices of Priestley are not forgotten in America. Accept our 
be appointed to confer farther with Mr. Wade as to the feasibility of | hearty congratulations and God speed, with the wish that another 
such an institution now, to agree on a plan for it, and to establish it | Century may find this liberal organization still young and thriving. 


| Resolved, That the National Conference of Unitarian and other 


| 


if they fiud it can command an endowment of $500,000. i 
Resvlved, That such an institution would command the cordial | Christian churches now sitting at Saratoga cordially respond to the 
sympathy and confidence of the Conference. ‘kindly and fraternal greeting of the North Midland Presbyterian 
Rexeived, That it is the duty of our parishes to complete the further) and Unitarian Association, communicated most acceptably through 
endowment to the Meadville Theological School of $50,000, voted at | the presence of Rey. J. Page Hopps, and sends its best wishes for the 
the last mecting of the Conference, and that a committee of ten be success and perpetuity of the Association. 
appointed to solicit this needed sum, smounting to less than’ Resolved, That Prof. Janos Kovacs be requested to communicate to 
$20,000. fa | the Con-istory he represents our thanks for their courtesy in commis- 
As committee on the above: Rev. E. E. Hale, of sioning to us, and to express our great satisfaction in the prosperity 
Boston ; Rev. J. LL Jones, of Chicayo; Rev. John Sny- ‘of their ancient church. She has given us the right to address her 


_ . ‘ é . in the words of the Apostle: “1 know thy works, and thy love and 
der, of St. Louis ; Samuel H. Tingley, of Providence » faith and ministry and patience, and that thy last works are more 


Rev. E. A. Horton, of Boston; Rev. H. H. Barber, of than the first.” We congratulate the Consistory on the enlargement 
Somerville; Rev. G. L. Chaney, of Atlanta; Rev. (ieorge and prosperity of the University of Kolozsvar. It will be a sacred 
Batchelor and Joseph Shippen, of Chicago ; Rey. Russell pleasure to the Unitarian Church of America to maintain, ifany way 

‘s it can, that prosperity, and to connect always with the University the 
N. Bellows, of New York. ‘ Joved names of Channing, of Priestley, and of Richmond. For the 
Resolved, That the National Council recommends to our churches | testimony of the Hungarian Church in the past, we offer you our 
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gratitude. For its prosperity in the future, we offer our hopeful 
prayers. 
OFFICERS ELECT. 

President—Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, of Concord, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Hon. Samuel F. Miller, of Keokuk, 
Towa; George C. Shattuck, Esq., of Boston, Mass; Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, New York, N. Y.; Hon. Peter C. 
Cheney, of Manchester, N.H.; Hon. E. Carlton Sprague, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Hon. Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Mass. 

Secretary—Rev. Russell N. Bellows, of New York, N.Y. 

Treasurer— Wm. Howell Reed, of Boston. : 

For Members of the Council—Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston ; 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Channing, of Milton, Mass.; Rev. Geo. Bachelor, 
of Chicago; Henry P. Kidder, Esq., of Boston; Rev. 
Frederick L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, Ohio; Dorman B. 
Eaton, Esq., of New York; Edward W. Clark, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Committee on Fellowship, Eastern States—Rev. Charles C. 
Everett, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass. ; Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, of Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. Brooke Herford, of 
Boston. Middle States—Rev. Abiel A. Livermore, Mead- 
ville, Pa. ; Rev. Sam’! B. Calthrop, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. 
George W. Cutter, of Buffalo, N.Y. Western States—Rev. 
John C. Learned, of St. Louis, Mo. ; Rev. John R. Effin- 
ger, of Bloomington, Ill.; Rev. Jenkin LI. Jones, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Pacific States—Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., of 
San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. Thomas L. Elliot, of Portland, 
Oregon; Rev. David Cronyn, of San Diego, Cal. 

The Committee on Credentials, Hapgood Wright, Esq., 
Chairman, reported that two hundred and nineteen 
churches and religious organizations were represented 
by five hundred and seventy-eight delegates. There 
were also five European delegates present, namely: Dr. 
Wm. B. Carpenter, of London; Rev. J. Page Hopps, of 
Leicester ; Rev. Andrew Chalmers, of Wakefield; W. 
Butcher, of Bristol, and Janos Kovacs, Director of the 
Unitarian College at Klausenburg, Hungary. The total 
number of persons attending was over two thousand two 
hundred, being moré than have been present at any 
previous session. 


The Diudy Cable. 


Al Publications noticed tn this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
@rd Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book C2. 40 Madison street, 


LITERARY NOTES, 


John Bright is the next man to be done up in a birth- 
day book._— Prof. Henry Morley, of University College, 
London, at the annual meeting of the Southern Unita- 
nian Association, recently held at Newport, on the Isle 
of Wight, in a speech on the “ Mission and Purpose of 
Literature,” as reported in the Christian Life, spoke thus 
wisely ; ‘‘ Literature was the utterance of the life of a 
people, and by its study they learned to march in time 
with those who had lived before, and to go steadily for- 
ward to the aid of the future. It was the high mission 
of literature, when rightly studied, to teach Englishmen 
their duty. This shone out of all our literature. 
Another of its missions was to compel people out of 
their narrowness into brotherhood and fellowship. 
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They might differ, but what of that? God made them 
to differ that they should express their differences, and 
by so doing gradually sift error from truth, and every 
use that man made of that which was most divine with- 
in him raised him nearer to the infinite perfection of 
God Himself. Ifthey were all of one mind they would 
be a lower race than they were, and instead of bewail- 
ing their differences and making them a cause of divi- 
sion and estrangement, let them go down on their knees 
and thank God that He had made men to differ, for it 
was by the mental processes which these differences 
called into operation that they reached the truth. Let 
there be free thought, free speech in their fullest devel- 
opment. There was nothing to fear. ‘Let truth and 
error grapple; whoever knew truth worsted in a free 
and open encounter? It was the binding that made 
the danger.” 


Che Wlnify Glub. 


OUTLINES FOR A STUDY 
OF 
OLIVER -WENDELL HOLMES, 
HIS POEMS. 


Planned for home-reading and thought, and two, three or four 
class-meetings, with written papers and conversation. The page- 
references are to the “ Household Edition,” unless the letters I. Ge 
are added to indicate the recent collection called ‘‘The Iron Gate 
and other Poems.” 


I. 
HOLMES AT HOME. 


“What ¥, a hundred years ago, 
Those close-shut lips had answered, No!” 


PAGE. PAGE 
DorotHy,Q. + - - M8 CONTENTMENT. - + 170 
Faminy Recorp. - - 315 RHYMED LESSON. - 57-60 
OLD CAMBRIDGE, - - 304 Tuk Stupy. - - - 10 
Lucy. - - - + + 28 OLp Man DREAMS. - 210 
OPENING PraNo. -  - 181 MEETING OF FRIENDS. 293 
MOooRE CENTENNIAL. I. G. 53 NEARING SNOW-LINE. - 248 
LENDING PUNCH-BowL. 30 Iron GaTEK. - - LG 5 
THE ScHOOL-Boy. - LG. 66 EriLouvuk, A. D. 1972. - 205 
ONcE MorEK. - + - 23 


Conversation.—For your picture of the man watch him 
at the Breakfast Table (“ Autocrat’”’—“ Professor ”"— 
“ Poet’’) and in others’ sketches, as well as in the poems 
above. In “ Poetic Localities of Cambridge” he de- 
scribes his old home. Your impression of the man— 
his face, manner, character—from his writings? Which 
part of his advice in the “ Rhymed Lesson” hits your 
best friend ?——Notice how often the old-age thought 
comes over Holmes. How came a boy to write“The 
Last Leaf?” Is fifty, old? Compare with his “Snow- 
Line” other old-age poems,—Emerson’s “ Terminus,” 
Whittier’s “St. Martin’s Summer,” Longfellow’s “ Mori- 
turi Salutamus,” and his “ Personal Poems” in “In the 
Harbor.” 


II. 
THE FRIEND. 


“ When you were Bill and Iwas Joc.” 


PAGE. PAGE 
Bint AND JoK. = >) oW7 AD AMICUS. - - + 236 
INDIAN SUMMER. -° + 211 Last SURVIVOR. - I.G. 33 
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Tuer Boys. - - - 218 ABHP. ANDGILBxias. I. G. 39 
F.W.C. - 5 ee 218 THE SHapows. - LG. 45 
OLDEST FRIEND. - - 220 Jas. F. CLaRKE. - I. G. 57 
ALLHERE.- - - - 22 A Goop TIME GOING. - 169 
OLD CRUISER. - 225 


Conversation.— Which is the best of the Class-Poems ? 
Is it a sad or a merry series to read?—Identify his 
friends and class-mates, if possible, (the Triennial Cata- 
logue of Harvard College may help) ;and such allusions, 


all through, as— 
three-decker brain, - - 213 romancer, Magnolia, - 102 
thelaugher,ete, - - 2M St. Anthony, - - - 18h 
the linguist,ete, - - - 41 the Marseillaise, - - Ww 
Joe, Bill, F. W. C., ete. gray chief, - - - + M5 
III. 
THE DOCTOR. 


“* He's killed the Squire—he'll kill the Deacon, too.” 


“ Those grand specifics Nature gave 
Were never poised by weights and scales.” 


PAGE, PAGE. 
ComET. cof oe - 9 Nat. SAN’Y ARSOC. - 146 
STETHOSCOPE SONG. - 43 | TWo ARMIES. - - + 162 
MIND’s Diet. -  - + 105 R. V. WINKLE, M. D. 230 
MysTrEkIOuS ILLNESS. pets) MEDICAL Porm. - - 46 
Livana TEMPLE. -  - = 143 Gray CHIEF. 7 > 145 
Rigurs, se ee 188 THe Wares. - - - 21 
Dr. 8.G. HowE, -  - 29 


Conversation—Compare his “Mechanism in Thought 


and Morals,” and essays in “Currents and Counter-— 
Currents; ” and for heredity, his “ Elsie Venner” and | 
“Guardian Angel.”—Should you like him for a doctor? | 


What sort of doctor’s-talk and medicine would you ex- 
pect from him?—Does the “Two Armies” refer to sol- 
dier and physician ?—Are there any worthy poems by 
any one on the Human Body,—its marvel ?— What other 
doctor-poets or doctors famous in literature are there? 


IV. 


THE PATRIOT. 
“ Ay, tear her tattcred ensign down!” 


PAGE. PAGE. 
DORCHESTER GIANT. + 7 Bro. J. TO SIsTER C. - 103 
HoBINSON OF LEYDEN. — 130 UNDER WasH'N ELM. DA 
AGNEs - fe ee Ku) ARMY HyMN. - + - 155 
Boston TEa-PaRTY. - 7 SWEET LITTLE MAN. - 157 
BUNKER HILL - + = 300 UNION AND LIBERTY. 158 
AMER. ACAD. CENT'L. I. G. 62 Goop Suip UNION, - + 216 
Op LRONSIDES. - + 1 CHARLES SUMNER, - 275 
Boston BELLS. - - 53 GOVERNOR ANDREW. - 298 
Boston COMMON. +  - 151 How Not To SETTLK IT. 237 


VeEsTigia QUINQUE, I.G. 10 JAVANESE BANQUET. - 28 
Conrersation—Is our early history rich or poor in ro- 
mance ?—Why no Abolition poems ?—Do his war-poems 
stir you? Compare with Lowell, Whittier and Longfel- 
low on similar themes.—The two boy-poets of “Old 


Ironsides ” (see p. 20) and “ Thanatopsis.”’ 


Vv. 
THE PREACHER. 


* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul!" 


PAGE. PAGE. 
Famiry Recorp. -  - 317 A Sun-Day HyMN.  - 178 
RHYMED Lessons. - 57 A MOTHER'S SECRET. + 117 
QUESTIONING. + . 144 Tim Last Look. = - 145 
WorsHIP, + + = = 196 UNDER VIOLET. - Wi 


MAaNHOoop. = e196 H.C.M. - - - + @ 
RIGHTs. - + + = 198 ORGAN-BLOWER. -  - 25 
Ipors. 7 e 2 = Iris, HER Book. - = - 179 
LovK. - + - - + 2% AVI8. . ce © 
AT PANTOMIME. - + 245 TrRuTHs. - - - - 30 
Two SONNETS. - - LG. 3l St. ANTHONY. - 2 18h 
CrooKED FootpatTH. - 178 CHAMBERED NAUTILUS, 161 
Hymn or Trust. - - 177 THE Last LeaF. - 1 


| Conversation.—Which stirs him most, his denials or 
his affirmations? Compare his anti-Calvinism with 
that of Whittier in “The Eternal Goodness.” Does he 
do justice to Calvinism? The secret of his strong feel- 
ing against it ?—Should you say of him, A man of deep 
reverence and deep brotherliness ?—How few poems of 
Life! How few of Reform,—are there any? Does he 
rouse your conscience? What ts his effect on you? 


VI. 
THE POET. 


“As the seasons slid along, 
Every year a notch of song." 


: PAGE. PAGE. 
To My READER. - - wl Porm TO ORDER. - 388 
SyMPATHIFS.-  - - IM SMILING LISTENER. - ZY 
Mosa. - + - * = 18 FaMILIAR LETTER, + 306 
Even SONG. - - - 27 ATLANTIC DINNER, - 26 
OPENING THE WINDOW. 241 WorRpswWorTH, + = 127 
PROGRAMME. - - - 211 Burns. - 2 + = 150 
i OLp YEAR SONG. -  - 343 BryanT.- - = + 28 
SILENT MrELopy. - I. G. 8 LONGFELLOW. -  - + 3B 
VOICELESS. - 2 + I WHITTLER's BrrTHDAY, 
I. G. 


Conversation—What poems of Nature do you find? 
Has he the poet’s eye for Nature? What think you of 
his Spring and Autumn pictures (99, 165, 243) ?—Com- 
pare Holmes’s ideal of the Poet and his Mission with 
that of other poets. Is poetry an earnest business or a 
. pastime to him? 


VII. 
THE WIT. 


“ T never dare to write 
As funny as Ican.” 


PAGE. PAGE. 
TIkrauT OF RipIcuLous. 12 PROLOGUE. - + + 166 
DILEMMA. -  - = + 4 DEACON'S SHAY, - - mr 
Music-GRINDERS. - 9 How OLp Horsk Won. 28 
ORGAN BLOWER. + + 20 PARSON T’s Leaacy. - 8 
CONTENTMENT. - + 170 FAREWELL AGASSIZ, = TM 
HoT SEAKON. - + - AUNT TARITHA. - lw 
DESTINATION. - Ww Wat ALL THINK. - 16 
CHANSON, + 2 + = 26 LATTER Day WARNINGS. 168 


Conversation.—Is it wit or humor? Does it ever sting? 
i What geniality or self-control—which is it?—that shows 
‘in Holmes! But do you wish he had used his power to 
‘sting some things? Compare his fun with Lowell’s and 
' Bret Harte’s and Hood’s.—The imagination of the poet 
and that of the humorist compared. Does humor steal 
the sense of beauty away? Does it imply shallow sym- 
pathies? Has Holmes much of the humorist’s pathos? 
‘In what poems do you find it ?—Are “ metrical essays” 
to be borne? Are “occasional” verses—“ poems served 
to order”—often poems? Has Holmes’s good-nature 
(see “ Programme,” 242) cost him dear, or not, as poet? 
Is he an artist as to words, phrases and music of verse? 
Among our five elder poets, what word or two character- 
izes him and our debt to him? Is he a great poet? By 
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what poems will he be known in 1972? Which shows 
him at his best, his prose or poetry? Is not his best 
poetry in his prose ? 

What three poems seem his noblest to you? What 
three his funniest? His three best compliments to 
friends? Ten familiar quotations? Better the seven 
mottoes chosen above for our seven glimpses of the 
poet. (These last five questions meant for written an- 
swers.) 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN THE ELIZABETHAN 
POETS. 


Our friend and fellow-worker, Rev. Loring E. Beckwith, A. B., of 
Cambridge, Mass. (353 Harvard street), has for some years devoted his 
time and talent largely to the study and teaching of English litera- 
ture. His lecture courses on this subject have been given in many of 
the principal towns and cities of New England, and, we believe, the 
Middle States, and have drawn forth most appreciative notices from 
eminent scholars like Rev. Drs. Frederick H. Hedge, Andrew P. Pea- 
body, C. C. Everett, and the poet-artist, C. P. Cranch. We have cher- 
ished a hope that Mr. Beckwith may some day visit the West and 
lecture before our churches, Unity Clubs, colleges. literary societies 
and schools. Meanwhile there comes to us the syllabus of a course 
Prepared by himon “The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth,” which 
seems to us to contain so many valuable suggestions that we have 
requested Mr. Beckwith to condense it, furnish a few references to 
books and authorities, and to permit us to print it id Usivy. Itis our 
hope that it may serve as a guide and help in the intelligent and 
conservative study of the Elizabethan era for such of our church 
clubs and literary societies as may desire to avail themselves of it. 
Although pressed for time, Mr. Beckwith has made such alterations 
and abridgements as will make it serviceable to this end. We trust 
it will prove of value to our clubs, and prepare the way to a more 
thorough study of English literature under some such instructed and 
genial direction as his. c. WwW. WwW. 


SYLLABUS OF A COURSE ON THE LITERATURE 
OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. 


BY LORING E. BECKWITH, A. B. 

I, Intropvcrory.—The general aspects of social and 
intellectual life during the age of Elizabeth.’ The trans- 
formation of society, as exhibited in architecture, home 
life, dress and public entertainments. The inns. The 
amusements of the time. The administration of justice. 
Riots. The model boy. The Englishwoman of the pe- 
tiod and her education. The marvellous intellectual 
and moral transformation of society. The dissolution 
of old social institutions. The rise of new religious 
ideals. Science. Invention. Discovery. Industry. 
Love of travel and exploration, ete. 

The general aspects of literature during this age. The 
transformation of literature as related to the transforma- 
tion of mind and manners. Elizabethan literature 
characterized. The drama. This literary epoch com- 
pared with the other great periods of English litera- 
ture. 

_ Authorities—F. J. Furnivall’s “ Annotations on Phil- 
Hp. Srubben’ Anatomy of Abuses,” and on Harrison’s 

Description of England.” Full of interesting informa- 
tion, but perhaps not easily obtainable. Thornburgh’s 
“Shakespeare’s England.” Sir W. Scott’s “ Kenilworth.” 
Kingsley’s “Amyas Leigh.” The historians, Froude, 

ume, Green, etc. Histories of English Literature, by 


faine, Morley, etc. Stopford Brooke’s “ Primer of Eng- 
lish Literature.” 


TI, Warrer Rareiin — His Live, CHARACTER AND 
Waitixcs.—Parentage and birthplace. College career. 
Friendship with Sidney. Military service. Introduc- 
ion to the notice of the Queen. Knighted. The favor- 


ite of Elizabeth. Schemes of colonization. Princely 
magnificence. The Armada. Visit to Spencer. Love 
intrigue with Elizabeth Throgmorton. Committed to 
the Tower by the Queen. Quest in search of the fabled 
El Dorado. Capture of Cadiz. Expedition against the 
Azores. Hostility of King James. Charge of treasona- 
ble conspiracy. Trial. Lordly demeanor. Condemna- 
tion. Imprisonment. Letter written to his wife the night 
before hisexpected execution. Release. Expedition to 
Guiana. Return. Arrest. Execution. Heroic bearing. 
Personal appearance. Splendor of apparel. Character. 
“The History of the World.” Miscellaneous prose 
writings. Poems. 

Authorities.—St. John’s Biography 
Kingsley’s Essay. McVey Rapier’s 

III. Prue Sipney: His Lire, CuaRacreR AND 
Writinus.—Ancestry. Youthful gravity and love of 
knowledge. College career. Designed forthe functions 
of statesman and ambaseador. Continental travels. 
Mission to Germany. High commendation of him by 
William of Orange. His manly defense of his father. 
Friendship with Spencer. His letter to the Queen in 
opposition to her marriage with the Duke of Alencon. 
The Countess of Pembroke. “Translation into Verse 
of the Psalms of David.” Love affair with Penelope 
Devereux. The idol of the court. “The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia.” “The Defense of Poesy.” “ As- 
trophel and Stella.” Penelope Devereux. Scheme of 
American colonization. Knighted. Appointed Gover- 
nor of Flushing. Wounded at Zutphen. Death. Per- 
sonal appearance. The impression made by him upon 
his contemporaries. Noble character. The service ren- 
dered by him to English literature. 

Authorities.—Sydney: Cotemporary Memoir of, by 
Greville, Lord Brooke: Recent biographies by Lloyd 


and Fox-Bourne. T. L. Motley’s History of the United 
Netherlands. 


IV. Francis Bacon: 


of Raleigh. Charles 
Essay. 


His Lirz anp Craracter.— 
Parentage. Precocity. College career. Law studies. 
Professional and public career. Transient glow of pat- 
riotism. Displeasure of the Queen. Suitor for office. 
Failure of his suit. Friendship of Essex. Elizabeth’s 
unfavorable opinion of Bacon. Failure of a second suit 
for office. Publication of the “ Essays.” The munifi- 
cent gift of Essex. The part that Bacon took in secur- 
ing the condemnation of his generous friend. Knighted. 
Marriage. Appointment as Attorney-General. Appoint- 
ment as Lord Keeper. Offence given to Buckingham 
and the King. His servility. Reconciliation. Appoint- 
ment as Lord High Chancellor. Elevation to the peer- 
age. Splendor of the celebration of his sixtieth birth- 
day. Charges of corruption against him. Prostrated 
by the accusation. Confession. The decision of the 
House of Lords. Sentence. Poverty. Rallies from his 
disgrace. Great literary tindertakings Last illness and 
death. 

Personal appearance. Versatility of intellect. Orator- 
ical powers. The diverse estimates of his moral char- 
acter. Testimony of Ben Jonson. 

THe Writincs or Bacon, Etc.—The “ Essays.” The 
place accorded to them in English literature. Criticism. 
Citations. The “Advancement of Learning.” “The 
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UNITY. 


Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum.” “De Sapientia 
Veterum.” “Instauratio Magna.” “ Novum Organum.” 
Bacon's philosophy. ‘“ History of the Reign of King 
Henry.” “ Apophthegms.” “ New Atlantis.” “ Psalms 
in verse.” 


[Richarp Hooxer.— “The Ecclesiastical Polity.” 
Rosert Burton.—‘ The Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Authorities—Bacon. Spedding’s Life of Bacon. Camp- 
bell’s Life. Macaulay’s Essay. MacVey Napier’s Essay. 
Hooker’s Biography in Walton’s Lives. Interesting 
study, if time permits. ] 


V. Epmunp Sprenser— His Lire, CHARACTER AND 
Writines.—The time and place of his birth. The Spen- 
ser family. School and college life. Love affair and dis- 
appointment. Friendship with Sidney. Early poems. 
“The Shepherd’s Calendar.” The residence of Spenser 
in Ireland. “Daphnaida.” ‘The Tears of the Muses.” 
‘““Prosopopoia.” ‘“ Muiopotmos,” Visited by Raleigh 
and introduced by him to the Queen. “Colin Clout’s 
come Home again.” ‘“ Astrophel.” “ Amoretti.” “ Epi- 
thalamion.” Successfulcourtship. Marriage. ‘ Protha- 
lamion.” ‘A volume of hymns. “ View of the State of 
. Ireland.” Poverty. Death. Personal appearance. 
Scholarship. Character. “The Faerie Queene.” The 
manner in which the “ Faerie Queene” originated. The 
design and plan of the poem. The nature of the allegory. 
The defects of the poem. Spenser very warmly com- 
mended by the poets, The indebtedness of many great 
English poets to him. Acknowledged by them as their 
master and guide. The explanation of the charm that 
the “Faerie Queene” has exercised over poetical and 
earnest minds in England. Spenser the source of moral 
as well as of poetic inspiration to his race and age. 

Authorities—R. W. Church’s Biography in Morley’s 
English Men of Letters. J. L. Craik’s Spenser and his 


Poetry. 
[Minor ExizaBeTtHan Ports.—Daniel Drayton, Davies, 


Donne, Hall, Withar, Wotton, etc. These abundantly 
repay study, but are omitted from a desire to condense 
this syllabus. Authorities—Biographies of Donne and 
Wotton, in Walton’s Lives. Alexander Chalmers’ Works 
of the English Poets. ] ; 

VI. THe Origin aND ProcrREss of THE ENGLISH 
Drama, AND THE Earty ELizaBeTHaN DraMatists.— 
The source of the English drama religious. The miracle- 
play. The morality-play. The interlude. The first 
English comedy. The first English tragedy. The erec- 
tion of the first public theatre in England. The unex- 
ampled rise of the Elizabethan drama. The Elizabethan 
theatre. Its architectural arrangements, Exhibition 
of plays. A performance described. Scenery, machinery, 
and stage decoration. Prices paid for plays. The early 
Elizabethan dramatists. Robert Greene: his life, char- 
acter and writings. Christopher Marlowe: his life and 
character. Admiration of his genius manifested by his 
contemporaries. His skepticism and dissolute life. His 
dramatic work characterized. His plays. ‘‘Tambur- 
laine the Great.” “The Jew of Malta.” “ Edward the 
Second.” “The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus.”” Mar- 
lowe’s lyrical genius, 

VIL. Wiviram Smaxkesrzare: Tue Man.—His early 
home. Thename. Ancestry. Time and place of birth. 
Education. The influence of the early drama upon his 


genius. Financial difficulties of his father. Withdrawal 
from school. Subsequent employment. Courtship and 
marriage. The theory of his unhappy marriage exam~ 
ined. The evidences in favor of the deer-stealing tradi- 
tion considered. Migration to London, His earliest 
occupation in the metropolis. Ability as an actor. Dis- 
like of his profession. First indisputable reference to 
him by a contemporary author. The testimony of 
Chettle. The dedication of “Venus and Adonis,” and 
of “ Lucrece.” The friendship of Southampton. Pro- 
fessional and social position. Relations with Elizabeth. 
Purchase of New Place in Stratford. Intimacy with Ben 
Jonson. Notice of him by Francis Meres. Professional 
success and wealth. His retirement from the stage 


Domestic history. Last years. Death. Will. Monu- 
ment. Character. 


Authorities —H. N. Hudson on the Origin and Growth 
of the Dramain England, in his Life of Shakespeare. 
R. G. White, Life of Shakespeare, which contains an ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the English drama. 
Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the A 
of Elizabeth. Shakespeare’s Life by J. O. Halliwell, 
Phillips, R. Grant White, etc. © 


VIII. Wiiiiam Saaxspeare: Toe Dramatist.—The 
four periods of his career asa dramatist. The first pe- 
tiod.. The order in which the plays belonging to this 
period were produced, and the characteristics of these 
plays. Commentary on the historical play of “ King 
Richard the Second,” as illustrative of this stage in 
the development of the genius of Shakspeare. 

The second period of dramatic authorship. Order of 
the plays. Characteristics of these plays. Commen- 
tary on the comedy of “The Merchant of Venice,” as 
illustrative of this period of literary development. 

The third period of authorship. Order of the plays. 
Their characteristics. Commentary on the tragedy of 
“Hamlet,” as illustrative of this period. 

The fourth period of authorship, Order of the plays. 
Their characteristics. “The Winter's Tale.” “Cym- 
beline.” Commentary on “The Tempest,” in illustra- 
tion of the fourth period. 

Characteristics of the genius of Shakspeare. 


Authorities—Gervinus’ Commentaries. Prof. Dow- 
den’s Shakspeare. Prof. Dowden’s Shakspeare Primer. 
Prof Dowden’s Shakspeare: a Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art. H.N. Hudson. Bagehot’s Estimates of some 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. Emerson’s Representative 
Men. Guizot’s Shakspeare and his Times. Taine’s 
History of English Literature. E. P. Whipple: Essays 
and Reviews. 


IX. Ben Jonson, BEaAuMONT AND FLETCHER, AND THE 
Mryor Enizaseraan Dramatists.—Ben Jonson. Edu- 
cation. Military career. Becomes an actor. Duel. 
Literary production. In prison. Poet-laureate. Death. 
Character. Characteristics of his dramatic productions. 
Adoption of the classical model. His plays. “The Al- 


chemist;” analysis of the play, with illustrative ex- 
tracts. Poems and songs. 


BEAuMonT AND FietcHer. Parentage and early life 
of John Fletcher. Birth and education of Francis 
Beaumont. The intimacy of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Death of Beaumont. Death of Fletcher. Their works, etc- 


Authorities —Gifford’s Memoir of Ben Jonson. Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the British Dramatists. Works of Jon- 
son, Beaumont and Fletcher, etc. 
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Whe Gxchange Table. 


the office of the Astors. 


A SONG FOR WOMEN. 


Within a dreary, narrow room 
That looks upon a noisome street, 
Half fainting with the stifling heat, 
A starving girl works out her doom. 
Yet not the less in God’s sweet air 
The little birds sing free of care, 
And hawthorns blossom everywhere. 


Swift ceaseless toil scarce winneth bread ; 
From early dawn till twilight falls, 
Shut in by four dull, ugly walls, 

The hours craw! round with murderous tread, 
And a]l the while, in some still place, 
Where intertwining boughs embrace, 

The blackbirds build, time ties apace. 


With envy of the folk who die, 
Who may at last their leisure take 
Whose longed-for sleep none roughly wake, 
Tired hands the restless needle ply; 
But far and wide in meadows green 
The golden buttercups are seen, 
And reddening sorrel nods between. 


Too pure and proud to soil her soul, 
Or stoop to basely gotten gain, 
By days of changeless want and pain 
The seamstress earns a prisoner's dole; 
While in the peaceful fields the sheep 
Feed, quiet; and through heaven’s blue deep, 
The silent cloud- wings stainless sweep. 


And ifshe be alive or dead 
That weary woman scarcely knows, 
But back and forth the needle goes, 
In tune with throbbing heart and head. 
Lo! where the leaning alders part, 
White-bosomed swallows, blithe of heart, 
Above still waters skim and dart. 


O God in heaven! shall I, who share 
That dying woman's womenhvood, 
Taste all the summer's bounteous good 
Unburdened by her weight of care? 
The white mood-daisies stir the grass; 
The lengthening shadows o'er them pass; 
The meadow pool is smooth as glass. 


—A. Matheson, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Epwin ForREsT AND THE Son or Marco Bozarris.— 
We were talking, the other day, about Greeks, apropos 
to Bernhardt’s queer marriage to Damala, when I re- 
called a curious incident. related to me by Edwin For- 
rest. I had gone on to Philadelphia to take my Christ- 
mnas dinner with poor Forney, and, of course, a call up- 
on Forrest was in order. The veteran tragedian showed 
us through his picture-gallery, and I happened to please 
him by admiring his favorites—Napoleon at the Krem- 
lin, and a pair of merry maidens bathing, I think they 
Presently we stepped in front of a portrait of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, with whom all three of us were ac- 
quainted when he served as a sort of Newman Noggs in 
“Who would have thought,” 
said Forrest, “that such a chap as Halleck could have 
written ‘Marco Bozarris,’ a poem that tires my blood 
whenever I recite those lines:— 


“ Strike! till the last armed foe expires! 
Strike! for your altars and your fires! 
Strike! for the green graves of your sires! 

God and your native land!” 


my French was not fluent. However, we managed to 
understand each other a little, and I told him about Hal- 
leck’s poem. He had never even heard of it. The 
mood was on me, and, standing up in that Greek cafe, 
with not a soul near who knew English, I recited the 
whole of it to the son of the hero whom it has immor- 
talized. Sir, he understood that! I could see the blood 
thrill in his veins, his eyes flash lightning, the color 
come and go in his cheeks ; and when my voice dropped 
and broke for the concluding lines, where Bozarris sinks 
to sleep in death at the very moment of victory, the 
son’s eyes filled with tears which dropped like diamonds 
onthe ground as he gazed at me. Ah! oratory, sir, is 
the universal language. But I should have liked Hal- 
leck to hear his poem recited by me to such an audi- 
ence.”—New York Star. 


Some or Rev. Dr. Jonn Hauw’s Peopie.—R. L. Stuart 
and Robert Bonner, with a few other rich men, have re- 
cently given one of the best telescopes of the age to 
Princeton College, the expense being $25,000.. When 
some one remarked to John Hall that “his people had 
spent an enormous sum on their church,” he replied 
that “they had given away since it was built a vastly 
greater amount for charity.” I am reminded of this by 
the fact that R. L. & A. Stuart have recently contrib- 
uted $25,000 to foreign missions. They were among the 
leading men in the above mentioned church, and this 
shows that their work is not limited to their own nar- 
row circle. Robert L. Stuart still signs the old firm “R. 
L. & A. Stuart,” for he holds that the partnership is un- 
broken, though his brother has gone to the better world. 
The president of the board of trustees of Hall’s church 
(Robert Bonner) is, like his pastor, of Irish birth, though 
he came over in his boyhood. His parents settled in 
Hartford, where he entered the office of the Courant, 
and thus learned to be a printer, being the best compos- 
itor of his day. Bonner is also a trustee of Princeton 
College. He lives near John Hall’s great church, and is 
highly valued as one of its most efficient men. He is 
ready to co-operate in the matter of donations, but not- 
withstanding his liberality and wealth he has never 
been able to obtain a social position, This is due tothe 
trashy nature of his paper, which the gentry look upon 
with almost contempt. Hence the Ledger man, while 
famous for his horses, has never been able to drive his 
way into good society.—N. Y. Correspondence Concord 
(XN. H.) Monitor. 


Waat hurts any true movement is not opposition, 
but inertia. I rejoice to see women criticising and re- 
sisting candidates who oppose woman suffrage, but 
they ought to oppose them for holding the opinion, not 
for expressing it. If they hold it, they ought to ex- 
press it, so long as this is not done unfairly or discourte- 
ously. Such acandidatehasa clear right to his opinion; 
it represents, for the time being, the opinion of the ma- 
jority, and the more plainly it is put, the more plainly 
it can be answered. Ifitis putin a frivolous or a ty- 
rannical spirit, it may fairly be condemned; but not if 
it is serious and dignified conviction, and so stated. * 

* * Right action consists not in holding this or that 
opinion, but in being true to the opinion one holds. 
We all recognized this, even in dealing with the far 
simpler and easier problem of chattel slavery, and it is 


And strangely enough,” he continued, ‘I met the son of 
Marco Bozarris while I was in Greece. He had seemed 
to me a traditional personage; but to meet his son gave 
him a reality which I have never since lost.” 

“What sort of a man was young Bozarris?” I in- 
quired. 

“Six feet two inches high,” replied Forrest; “ straight 
and slim as a palm-tree ; a face like the antique; a mod- 
el, sir, of manly beauty. Only a hero could have had 
such a son.” 

“And was his mind equal to his physique?” 

“T could not tell at first. He spoke no English, and 


still more true of the more complex and difficult ques- 
tion of enfranchisement. We may rightfully refuse to 
vote for those who differ from us on this point, but we 
have no right to condemn them for being true to their 
conviction of expressing them. The more faithful they 
now are tothe wrong doctrines, the better they will 
hold to the right ones if we can only convert them.—J. 
W. Higginson, in the Woman's Journal. 


You cannot dream yourself into a character; you must 
hammer and forge yourself one.—Froude. 
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Wrnnouncements. 


Harvest FestivaL.—The Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, has issued a new ser- 
vice of Thanksgiving for the Harvest, prepared for our 
churches by Rev. C. W. Wendte. It contemplates a 
Union Service of Congregation and Sunday School, and 
contains prayer, hymns, carols and Scripture responses, 
together with an accompanying sheet of notes and sng- 
gestions, giving directions for decorating the sanctuary, 
and conducting the service so as to make it an occasion 
of cheer and inspiration to young and old. Price, $2.00 

r hundred ; $1.00 per half hundred; 3 cents each for 
Tess than half a hundred. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Receipts to date have been as follows: 


From former Treasurer, balance. 
May 22— “ Rochester, N. Y., per Rev. N. M. Mann 
May 81— “ St. Paul, Minn., per Rev W. C. Gane’ 
June 9— ‘* Omaha, Neb.. per Rev. W. E. Copeland 
June 20— “ Church of Messiah, of Chicago, per 
Cum, Treasurel.........ceo0 a eeceeetenee : 
July 8— “ St. Paul. per Rev. W. C. Gannett. a 128 
July 17— “ Henry strong even 10,00 
Aug. 5— “ Church of Messiah, of Chicago, per R. D. Slo- 
CUM, TTO&SUTEL.....ccce-coscsccesersneteseeesersnrenerenaeens 140,00 
Sept.28— “ Rey. Fred’k Frothingham., for life membership.. 25.00 
“ o— “ Rev. C.C. Everett, for annual membership....... (1,90 
x «  — “  ELW. Clark, for life membership.....cerscccseeereees 25.00 
Total... ceorrescoeee suidelasniisseieiedasleete iluawdcUacvuekel canvlescaeues ao0000e08633.46 


Societies and contributors are reminded of the resolu- 
tion passed at the Cleveland Conference, urging that 
contributions be paid in two semi-annual installments. 
The season of work is again upon us; our Secretary has 
returned from Wales and Saratoga; the demand for 
money exceeds the supply. Prompt remittances will 
be thankfully received and duly acknowledged. 

Josern SHIpren, Treasurer, 
No. 59 Portland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
September 29, 1882. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND. 
(Not less than $10.000 to be raised.) 
Receipts to date have been as follows: 


From Rev. Frederick Frothingham 
“Mr. Samuel May............ 
“Friend 


Surely a prompt and good start! 


Josern SuIpren, 
Treasurer of Committee appointed by the National 
Unitarian Conference, 
No. 59 Portland Block, Chicago, Il. 
September 29, 1882. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Elizabeth W. Allen, $1.50; E. A. H. Allen, $1.50; KE. J.! 


Cogswell, $1.50; Frederick Frothingham, $25.00; Louisa 
Martin, $1.50; Rev. C. ©. Everett, $1.50; Mrs. C. 
Schneider, $1.50; Miss Emma Everett, $1.50; Dr. Wilson, 
$1.50; Mra. W. F. Tempel, $300; Rev. A. F. Barley, 
$1.50; N. H. Skinner, $2.60; C. H. Pratt, $1.50; Mrs. A. 
P. Wise, $1.50; Miss Dora Jordan, $1.50; H. I. Crosby, 
$1.50; Rev. J. L. Mareh, $4.00; Mre. M. R. Lyman, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


iS Elizabeth Wallen, .50; E. J. Cogswell, .35: Rev. C. C: 
Everett, 50; Harriet L. Crosby, 35; Ida Hains, .75. 


UN try. 


The Mennonites of Manitoba are divided into the 


Hook-and-Eye party and the Button party. The former’ 


are conservatives, and see danger in buttons; the latter 

{are radical and progressive, insisting upon the inno- 
cence of buttons, also their convenience and cheap- 
ness. 


Mrs. THROOP’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Opens September 258th. 
Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circulars sent on appli- 


| cation to Mrs, E. 8. THROOP, 51 High Street, PORTLAND, Mz. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The twenty-ninth y2ar of this beni and Day School for Boys 
and Girls will begin Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. For particulars and 


catalogue, 
Address NATH’L T. ALLEN, - 
Wesr Nrewron, Mass. 


DEH PAUW 
College for Young Women, 


rHE HOME COLLEGE. 


Fall term begins Sept. 6, 1882. Classical, Scientific, Philosophical and 
Normal Courses of study, with Music and Art Schools, and 
School of Elocution, Faculty, & Free Library. Send Stamp for Cata- 
logue. F. A. FRIEDLEY, President, New Albany, Ind. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICK,. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


LAWYERS, 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICAGO. 
Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. Reference, 
National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


DR. J. W. WASSALL 
Dentist, 
ro3 State Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator, 


TIE 


FREE RELIGIOUS INDEE. 


The FreF RELIGious INpFx {is published every Thursday, by the 
| Free Religious Association, at No.3 Tremont Place, Boston. Terms, 
‘ three dollars per year. Wa. J. PoTTEr, editor. 


Tix oBsects of the Association are the objects of THE INDEX, 
namely: “To promote the practical interests of pure religion, to in- 
' crease fellowship in the spirit, and to encourage the scientific study 
of man’s religious nature and history;” in o\her words, Kighteous- 
ness, Brotherhood and Truth. And it sceks these ends by the method 
of perfect Liberty of Thought. It wouid subject the traditional 
, authority of all special religions and alleged revelations—the Chris- 
' tian no less than others—to the judgment of scientific criticism and 
‘impartial reason, It would thus seek toemancipate Religion from 

bondage to ecclesiastical dogmatism and sectarianism, in order that 
| the practicni power of Religion may be pnt more effectually to the 

gervice ctu higher Morality and an improved Social Welfare, 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Livermore Pens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 
mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted. 
The Livermore Pocket Penci)l—beautiful, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


~ The Meadville Theological School MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 


purpose of the inetitution is to prepare young men for HOMe and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no ch: 


re for tuition, 


Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass., 


room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. Schoolhouse, Centre, corner 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, President, Orchard street. Home, Elm street, corner Walker street. Post- office 
Meadville, Penn, | 8ddress, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


» GREAT’ 


URLINGTON 
™ ROUTE: 


(WAS QO N SIN 


F-PAUL 


os ee a 
< io sate | te [ERIGAGO © NORTH-WEST a7 | , 
é The Chicago & North-Western R’y “Groat Hook island Route!” 


2) 
F igre Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST | stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
R | N C | OL L } Ll N E EQUIPPED | and hence the West for being the most dircct, quickest, and safest line 
bt LEADING RAILWAY (connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 


OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! Easterx, NorTH-EaSTERN, SOUTHERN and SouTs- 
BEST line to 8t. Joseph, It is the short and best route between Chicago and all | Eastern Lines, which terminate there, with Kansas 
Polats in Iowa, Atchison, Topeka, Deni- points in City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, CoUNCIL BLUFFS 


Nebraska, Missouri, Kan- Northern Ilinots, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, | and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
ts, New Mexico, Arizona, Mui 


son, Dallas, Gal- | Webraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah | raaiste 
tana and Texas, EVERY LINE OF ROAD 
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NWEW BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Colegrove Book Company. 


The following are a few of the new books we have just received. We aim to keep constantly on 
hand all the leading publications, and can supply at short notice any book not out of print. Correspondence 
solicited and all orders PROMPTLY FILLED. We make a specialty of choice and rare books. 

Our facilities for supplying Sunday School Libraries were never greater than they are this fall. Public 
Libraries and also Reading Rooms will be supplied on the most liberal terms. . 

All readers of Unity will find it for their advantage to send us their orders for Books whether for 


public or private use. 


It would gratify us if this notice could be placed in the hands of those book buyers throughout the 
West who may not be regular subscribers to our paper. Will not our friends aid us in giving this as wide 


circulation a» possible. Very Truly, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By 
George H. Morris, Ph. D. Price, $1.25. 


CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a narrative of 
Life on the Frontier and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, with an account of the Cattle 
Ranches of the West. By Wm. Baillie Graham. 
Price, $1.75. . 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of “Ecce 
Homo.” $1.25. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE;; or, The Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman who, on a wager of $10,000, undertook to 
go from New York to New Orleans in three 
weeks, without money, as a professional tramp. 
Price, $1.00. 


LIFE OF GEN. GARIBALDI. Translated from 
his private papers, with the history of his splen- 
did exploits in Rome, Lombardy, Sicily and Na- 
ples to the present time. By Theodore Dwight. 
$1.00. 

a 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Anderson; il- 
lustrated by ten full page pictures, in color, after 
the original drawings, by E. V. B. Published by 
Scribner & Welford. Net price, $1.60. 

LITTLE WOMEN. Illustrated. Every one who 
has seen Little Women, without illustrations, will 
desire a copy of this beautiful book; illustrated 
and beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
Price, $3.50. . 

FROM MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNHILL. 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of Pursy Tipton’s 
Family, The Captain’s Children, etc. A beautiful 
quarto of over two hundred pages, beautifully 
bound and illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
GREW. By Margaret Sidney. Thirty-six illus- 


40 Madison Street, Chicago, IL 


SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. By Heary 
Ward Beecher. From verbatim reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood, Sept., 1873, to March, 1874. Price,$1.50. 


ANN. By Constance Fennimore Woolson. One of 
the most powerful novels of the time. One is 
constantly reminded of George Eliot in reading 
this book. 


A HAPPY BOY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Trans- 
lated by Anderson. This is probably the best 
of Bjornson’s stories of peasant life. In it the 
author has succeeded in drawing the characters 
with remarkable distinctness, while his profound 
psychological insight, his perfectly artless sim- 
plicity of style, and his thorough sympathy with 
the heroand his surroundings, are nowhere more 
apparent. “This view is sustained,” says Mr. 
Anderson, “by the great popularity of ‘A Happy 
Boy’ throughout Scandinavia.” Price, 81.00. 


MOODS. A Novel. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price, 
$1.50. 


JUVENILES. 


trations by Jessie Curtis. Extra cloth binding 
very elegant die in colors and gold. Large 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

OUR LITTLE ONE AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 
With 350 illustrations, from original designs by 
the best American artists. 

BABYLAND FOR 1882. Price, 75 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE. Pleasure book ; popular edition. 
Price, 75 cents. 

MRS. SOLOMON SMITH LOOKING ON. By Pansy, 
Price, $1.50. 


STORIES ABOUT DOGS. By Mrs. Surr, with illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. A beautiful book 
bound in cloth. Quarto, Large type. Price, 
$1.50. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE MADE FROM THESE PRICES. 
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EREEDOM,+ KELLOWSAIP + AND + CHARAGFER + IN + RELIGION. 
Vou. X. CHICAGO, OCTOBER 16, 1882. No. 4. 
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J. Li. Jones, F JoneEs, Edit 


Modern writers have fallen into the habit of fre- 


. quently beginning the plot of their stories in onecon- 
PH. M. SIMMONS . 


G 5 . . eo. . - 
Editorial Committee, {Fe Ginsnsen, [ECL ioemen. tinent and completing it in another; but Mrs. Oli 
‘W. WENDTE, J.T. SUNDERLAND. 


phant, with unparalleled audacity, carries her last 
story from one world to the other, and completes the 
plot of “The Little Pilgrim” in heaven. This 
may be good religion, but it seems to us to be 
questionable literature. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 
COLEGBOVE BOOK CO., 40 MADISON, ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
$1.50 Per Year, in Advance. Single Copies, 7 cts. 
Entered at the Post Office, Chicago, as second-class matter. 
CONTENTS. Ten Unitarian ministers are needed to fill the va- 
cant mission fields in the West to-day. But they 
must be ministers equipped with those endowments 
which alone make the true minister,—clear minds, 


‘RDITORIAL, 


A] 
> 
2 
" 


8&8 


Not 
Unitarian View 8 of Jesus. 
Stopford Brooke’s ‘Temperance Testimony. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
ahd Bed-Time Prayers for our Little Ones. Ss. T. _SUNDER- 


The PadaySchool.-Mrs. L. K. Errinoes. -  -  - x3 | warm hearts, steady nerves, and a stomach that is 
CONDENSED SERMONS. not out of repair; and most of them must be men 

The National Unitarian Conference at Sar aloge: —wW. UR. Cowx. 330 . 

Sunday Keeping.—CHaRLEs W. WEN sz |who are worth eighteen hundred dollars a year, 
ROTES FROM THE EIEUD s.r) 85 Ga - 4 |but willing and able to work for ten or twelve. 
CORRESPONDENCE. - - - - 336 
THE UNITY CLUB. 

Outlines for the Study of William Cullen Bryant, His Poems. - 396 Rey. E. Paxton Hood, the London preacher and 
The Unity Club of Cincinnati. 333 h h b isiti A . dis 
THESTUDY TABLE. - - - -  - -  - ay [author, has been visiting America, and is im- 
THE EXCHANGE TABLE. - - - - -  - 39 |pressed that the religions of the churches he visit- 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. -  - - - -  - + +! led here “isthe most simple and beautiful I have 
OE ee a be ee “l_jeverseen. It is impossible not to feel that the ab- 

sence of any legal ecclesiastical status, or superi- 


NOU: ority, promotes a feeling of healthful and amiable 
loving kindness from each to all and from all to 


Our readers will be interested in Mr. Cowl’s esti- eae? 


mate of the National Conference, it being his first 
introduction to an Unitarian body. If he is a little 
too glowing in his estimates, it shows all the more 
clearly his own sympathies and convictions. 


Cardinal Newman was recently seen in London 
wearing the blue ribbon along side of Rev. New- 
man Hall. There is probably no city in the world 
where the blue ribbon is more needed than in Lon- 
don, and when these worthy representatives of 
opposing systems touched elbows in the interest 
of a pressing reform, they rendered useless many a 
ponderous volume of theological disputations. 


A favorite exchange has published another of 
Unity poems, and, as on previous occasions, it has 
forgotten to indicate the source. This does not 
make us feel bad, but it might make our exchange 
feel better if it placed the responsibility where it ee Se 
belongs. Philip Wicksteed says, in the London Enquirer, 
that “the war we have just been engaged in was a 
stock-jobbers and bondholders war.” We have 
been unable to avoid this feeling all the way 
through. The marshalling of England’s troops for 
this war, of which we caught occasional glimpes 
this last summer, revealed John Bull in his com- 
placent, self-congratulatory and brutal moods, 
rather than the high England of noble thought, 
quick conscience, and world-helping science. 


The True Religion, in a recent number, struck off 
a noble bit of theology when it said: “If the race 
is to have immortality and heaven, it will not be 
for the relation of Christ to certain theological 
schemes, but because the race had immortality 
from the beginning, and the power and will to at- 
tain holiness and happiness through moral prog- 
ress and victory.” 
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The wife of the President of the Mexican Re- 
public, Mme. Gonzales, is visiting this country for 
the purpose of continuing her study of medicine 
and surgery, the rudiments of which, according 
to the Woman’s Journal, were acquired on the bat- 
tle fields of Mexico. This is an example which 
many of the women who stand high in the political 

circles of the United States would do well to copy. 
It is humiliating to reflect that the women whose 
ambition it is to grace Washington society, some- 
times help disgrace Washington statesmanship. 


In the recent burning of the Robert E. Lee, the 
great Mississippi steamer, near Vicksburg, two 
more heroes were revealedin common clothes and 
among the unpretending ranks—Stout, the pilot, 
and Perkins, the engineer. They stood at their 
posts, with the flames pressing upon them, until 
the boat was run ashore, thereby saving perhaps 
half a hundred or more lives. This is John Hay’s 
Jim Bludsoe in real life, and humanity is full of 
them. You are liable to turn up your nose at one 
of them on any street crosssing or railroad train. 


The Liverpool barber who would not accept any 
pay for his service from a gentleman in whose hat 
he saw the name Ralph Waldo Emerson, because 
he had such respect for the name that he could 
not receive money from any one wearing it, proves 
that there is something in a name. If he still lives, 

-he may realize that his gracious compliment is 
being rewarded, with the assurance that the circle 
of loving disciples is being widened a little more 
rapidly on account of it. Appreciation is catch- 
ing; genius is contagious. Thus it is that the 
Arabian proverb is justified—‘ A fig-tree looking 
upon figs becomes fruitful.” 


In the death of Edward Bouverie Pusey, which 
occurred on the 16th ult., the great reactionary and 
High-Church movement in England lost its ablest 
scholar, its most persistent champion; one whose 
name is given to that class of Episcopalians who 
are trying to revive the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence in the sacrament, the confessional, the author- 
ity of the early councils, etc., ete., without falling 
into the Church of Rome. Their appeal has been to 
sentiment, in defiance of reason, and for a time 
they doubtless represented the devout and zealous 
end of the Anglican Church. But the soul can- 
not soar far or high with one wing pinioned. Re- 
ligion droops when reason is left behind. And the 


“Puseyites” scarcely survive their prophet. The 
“Tractarian Movement” has passed into history 
before its great scribe. 


Miss Frances E. Willard is soon to start on her 
third annual lecture tour through the South. This 
is high service to the cause of political reconstruc- 
tion, as well as to the cause of temperance. Let 
Northern ideas be carried South in concrete form, in 
the shape of Northern men and women. Let these 
be heard on stump, platform and pulpit, and prej- 
udices will vanish, and mutual misunderstanding 
will give place to mutual appreciation. No more 
direct agency for teaching the South liberal reli- 
gious ideas is now before the people of the North 
than the sustaining of such indirect missionaries 
as Miss Willard in the temperance field, and Mr. 
Mayo in the educational department. The Unita- 
rians at Saratoga pledged themselves to the sup- 
port of the latter, and we hope that the necessary 
funds will be forthcoming. 


John G. Whittier joins in the Quaker protest 
against the introduction of military display in the 
bi-centenary celebration of the landing of William 
Penn—the man who laid the “sure foundations of 
the great commonwealth upon the precepts of the 
Prince of Peace.” To which protest we say, aye, ver 
ily. Let us have done with this playing at war. The 
least interesting and most suffocating spot in all 
London, to us, was the Armory Hall in the Tower, 
where are arranged the accouterments of wat 
and the armaments of by-gone generutions. It 
made the soul sick. We long for the time when 
“red coats” and “ blue coats,” carbine and bayonet, 
will be remanded to such antiquarian galleries. 
Until that time comes Iet them be handled only 
when there is business on hand. When might is 
needed to champion the right. When the lower 
life is given away to save the higher, and blood is 
spilt to economize blood. 


About two weeks ago Felix Adler and W. ™. 
Salter addressed a large audience in the interest of 
a movement to establish a “Society for Ethical 
Culture” in this city. As we go to press, a mighty 
convention of evangelists from England, Canada. 
and every part of the United States, are in session 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association building. 
The first sought to help the world by ridding 
it of prayer and the thought of God; the latter 
looks for help and regeneration from no other 
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direction than this. We have large sympathy with 
both meetings, and we are sure this is possible 
without intellectual confusion; for in the larger 
synthesis we believe it is possible, aye, necessary, 
to combine the vital element of the two gather- 
ings. The clear, intellectual conceptions of evil 
and of virtue, represented by the one, needs the rev- 
erent trust, the uplifting song, the joyful conscious- 
ness of omnipotence besetting the sinner on every 
side, of the other. Combine these, and the sharp 
acid in Adler’s sentences, when he speaks of 
churches and ministers, will be left out; and the 
gross superstitions, the irreverent familiarity with 
Deity, the Godless talk about God, which charac- 
terized much of the proceedings of the others, 
will be omitted. It is unjust to dispose of either 
gathering with flippant adjectives. Neither were 
fools nor knaves; but rather did the speakers in 
both of these meetings give the impression of large- 
hearted, willing-handed and earnest souls. There 
is need of and room for both. Let each do well its 
work apart, and after awhile they may know each 
other well enough to work together. 


him to follow. He saw its insubordinate and sin- 
ful tendency, and had to overcome it, as we do 
ours. “ Thy will,” he said in the prayer, “not mine, 
be done.” If he was wholly divine and perfect, 
why not follow his own will? If he was God, how 
could he say, “not my will be done ?” 

Jesus saves us, notas he brings us to himself, but as 
he draws us under the influence of God. We need 
God to strengthen, illumine, and adopt us, as he 
did Jesus. And Jesus’ life shows us how this is 
possible. 

Deity and Divinity.—There are degrees of divinity 
(divineness). We may say more divine (God-like), 
or less. But there are no degrees of Deity. He is 
infinite, perfect, absolute. God is God, and there 
is none other in that rank but He; none standing 
beside him in majesty, might or glory. J. cL. 


STOPFORD BROOKE’S TEMPERANCE 
TESTIMONY. 


Rev. Stopford Brooke recently gave his testi- 
mony in favor of total abstinence, before the de- 
bating society connected with his church. He 
said: 


“Since I became a total abstainer, I have found myself able to 
work better. I have greater command over any powers I possess. I 
can make use of them when I please. WhenI call upon them they 
answer. I need not wait for them to be in the humor. It is all 
the difference between a machine well oiled and one which has 
something among the wheels which catches and retards the move- 
ment at unexpected times. As to the pleasure of life, it has been 
also increased. I enjoy Nature, books, and men more than I did— 
and my previous enjoyment of them was not small. The fact is, 
alcohol, even in the small quantities I took it, while it did not seem 
to injure health, injures the fineness of that physical balance which 
means 4 state of health in which all the world is pleasant. * * And 
1 am sure, from inquiries I have made, that it is true for a great 
many other people who do not at all suspect it. Therefore, I ap- 
peal to the men here, young and old, to try abstinence for the very 
reasons they now use alcobol—in order to increase their power of 
work and their enjoyment of life. Let the young make the exper- 
iment of working on water only. Alcohol slowly corrupts and 
certainly retards the activity of the brain of the greater number of 
men. They will be able to do all they have to do more swiftly. 
And this swiftness will leave them lelsure—the blessing we want 
most in this over-worked world, And the older men who find it so 
difficult to find leisure, and who, when they find it, cannot enjoy 
it because they have a number of slight ailments which do not al- 
low them perfect health, or which keep them in over-excitement 
or over-depression, let them try—though it will need a struggle— 
whether the total abandonment of alcohol will not lessen all their 
ailments, and by restoring a better temper to the body—for the 
body with alcohol in it is like a house with an irritable man in it— 
enable them not only to work better, but to enjoy their leisure. It 
is not too much to say that the work of the world would be one- 
third better done, and more swiftly done, and the enjoyment of life 
increased by one-half, if no one took a drop of alcohol. * * What- 
ever men may have said in the past about the joys of drinking and of 
its harmlessness, there is no possibility any longer of doubt that they 
were wrong. It has been proved, step by step, that this element re- 
ceived into the human system is the direct cause of far more than 
half of the crime, the disease and the insanity of mankind, and 
the indirect cause, through heredity, of unnumbered other evils, 
It stands alone in abominable pre-eminence as the Power of Evil 


UNITARIAN VIEWS OF JESUS. 


Jesus is divine—because the child of God, bearing 
his likeness, gifted with the divine Spirit. 

But Jesus is divine-human—i. ¢., placed under 
human conditions and limitations, touched there- 
fore with all human infirmities. 

Jesus is not God—any more than a son is the 
father, or than a deputy is the sheriff. 

Jesus manifests God just so far as he embodied 
divine qualities. But the infinite cannot reside 
entire in the finite. 

Jesus had wisdom—but not infinite. He did 
“not know the day nor the hour, ete.” There is 
no reason to suppose he knew modern science. 

Jesus had power—but not infinite. There were 
things he said he could not do, things not his to 
give. 2 

Jesus had goodness—pre-eminent among men; 
but not infinite, for he would not let it be ascribed 
to him in an absolute sense. - 

Jesus was tempted—God cannot be. Temptation 
implies the possibility of yielding—is, in fact, a 
yielding to sinful thoughts—a powerlessness to 
keep them out of mind. If it be said he was 
“tempted yet without sin,” it must mean only that 
the sinful thought did not pass into sinful act. 

Jesus had an independent will—contrary to God’s 
will, at times, which it would have been sweet to 
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who degrades and then murders the human race. Nor is this state- j 


ment one whit exaggerated. It is plain prose. Therefore I say it 
does not matter what personal enjoyment you get out of it by using 
it moderately; it is your duty the moment you see the truth—and 


Gontfribufed AXrficles. 


it is a sad thing to see it only as I have scen it, when the half of} THREE BED-TIME PRAYERS FOR OUR LITTLE 


life 1s over—to throw yourself heart and soul into the war against 
this evil for the sake of the human race. Let love of man banish 
alcohol from you. If you are not able altogether to save yourself 
from the ranks of those who belong to this evil, save the young 
who are not yet infected. Take care that none belonging to you 
touch it. You will do more good by joining in warfare against this 
wrong-power than you will do by any other kind of charitable or 
active work, and you will be certain that everything you do wil) 
bear fruit, will save and redeem men. There are few thingsof the 
good results of which we may be certain, still fewer in which the 
good fruits of our work we are allowed to see. This is one of those 
things. And the work is purely human. It is not necessarily bound 
up with any political or theological party. It can bind men who 
differ in anything else together into a brotherhood, all the mem- 
bers of which agree in the end to be reached, and in the means 
fitting to attain that end. The sooner we join that brotherhood the 
better. It is not enough to think only of ourselves, to become total 
abstainers because our health will be better or our enjoyment of 
life greater. We are then only wise and selfish. We have not done 
enough until we enroll ourselves among those who form the army 
‘of attack on this great evil, and feel in our hearts the impulse, 
sympathy, power, and ardor which union for a great human cause 
creates, supports, and develops towards victory. It is that_which 
taking the pledge means, and, let men laugh as they will, no better 
and no more ideal action can be done.” 

So heartily do our own convictions cencur with 
the above, that we can scarcely resist the tempta- 
tion to italicize one-half his sentences. But the 
manly vigor and the large humanity which these 
sentences contain render the italics quite unneces- 
sary. The whole address, as we find it reported in 
The Inquirer, confirms the impression made upon 
our mind when we heard Mr. Brooke preach in his 
own pulpit last summer. A right manly man, 
One who, though familiar with books, was not 
bookish. One whose warmth of heart suffused his 
intellectual life. One in whom logic found a con- 
science that was willing to abide by its decisions, 
and, when necessary, to execute its commands. 
When he found miracles to be incredible, he said 
so, and left the church whose foundations were 
based in the supernatural, although there were 
upper apartments, with ‘fine bay-windows looking 
out towards rationalism. These he might have 
occupied in elegance, with Matthew Arnold and 
other genial spirits, who are willing to enjoy the 
superstructure while they are busily at work in 
undermining the foundations. This last step of 
Mr. Brooke is like unto the former. When he sus- 
pected alcoholic drinks, he ceased using them. 
When his experience justified the action, he is 
prompt with his testimony. Would there were 
more such men as Stopford Brooke to help purify 
besotted London, to energize the consciences o 
clear thinkers, to help make comfortable respecta- 
bility uncomfortable with a consciousness of the 
woes and crimes of humanity about them. 


ONES. 


J, T- SUNDERLAND. 


I. 


Thanks I give thee, Heavenly Father, 
For this day so glad and bright ; 
Now that evening shadows gather, 
Guard me safely through this night. 
When the morning breaks in beauty, 
Waken me to love and duty. 


; II. 
Safe in loving, unseen arms, 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’ 
Free from fear and all alarms, 
Since 'tis God the watch doth keep. 


Grateful for the happy day, 
Thankful for the silent night; 

Keep me while I sleep, I pray ; 
Wake me with the morning light. 


Ill. 
God of rest, and work, and play, 
Kindly through another daly ; 
Thon hast led me on my way. 


All the good the day has brought me, 
Every lesson it has taught me, 

Let me for it thankful be; 

-It is all Thy gift to me. 


Have I sinned in act or mind, 
Word untrue, or thought unkind? 
I would Thy forgiveness seek ; 
Pity me, for I am weak. 


In Thy hand I fall asleep; 

Thou a faithful watch wilt keep; 
He who loves me in the light 
Will protect me all the night. 


Notg.—Believing it to be of great importance that we early teach 
our little ones habits of prayer, and realizing how hard it is to find 
prayers for use that are at once simple, rational and devout, I venture 
to send the above tothe columns of Unity, hoping they may meet a 
want in other homes besides my own. J. T. 8. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


MRS. L. K. EFFINGER. 


A Paper read before the Spring Session of the Illinois Liberal Relig- 
ious Fraternity, and published by request of the Conference, 


I have been asked to open the subject of Sunday 


¢| School work at this Conference, and I do it gladly ; 


not because I have any new i or startling 
theory to propose, but because of the great import- 
ance which I attach to the work, and of my desire 
to contribute an carnest word to the discussion of 
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so interesting a theme. Taking it for granted that 
the Sunday School is an essential feature of our 
liberal work, I procced, without further introduc- 
tion, to speak of those things which, in my judg- 
ment, are necessary to its usefulness, and those 
methods of work by which the best results are to 
be attained. 

As in that famous recipe for cooking a hare, we 
are told to first catch our hare, so in considering 
the interests of a liberal Sunday School, the first 
requisite must be to catch the children. And this 
is not so easy and so much a matter of course, in 
all cases, as you might suppose. Many liberal 
parents are afflicted with the notion that the chil- 
dren must be allowed to do precisely as they 
choose about attending Sunday School. If it 
amuses them to go, why, let them go, by all means, 
provided always that the dinner hour on Sunday 
is not interfered with thereby ; and also that they 
have hats and dresses in the latest style. But if 
the children prefer visiting or going fishing, or the 
hour is inconveniently near dinner time, or if 
Mary Jones, or Susan Brown, or Harry Smith goes 
te the Baptist, or Methodist, or Episcopal School, 
and wants their company, why it really does not 
matter about our Sunday School. We are not 
Puritanic in our notions. I believe in liberality, 
and we do not propose to force our children in 
this matter of religion. And so it frequently hap- 
pens that the painstaking teacher, who is conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to do her duty by her class, is 
confronted with a row of empty or half filled 
chairs ; and those who attend on one Sunday are 
absent on the next, so that her efforts at anything 
like efficient and systematic work are almost to- 
tally frustrated. : 

To secure the regular and punctual attendance 
of the children is a great point gained, and until 
this is gained not much can be accomplished. To 
this end the co-operation of the parents must be 
earnestly sought. I believe that a regularly 
organized Sunday School Association within each 
church would do much to aid in this matter of 
securing full and regular attendance, as well as in 
promoting other interests of the school. 

But the children caught, we must next have a 
superintendent who shall be an active aid and a 
guiding force—a person, be it man or woman, who 
sympathizes with children, and who is in him or 
herself a center of light and warmth for the school. 

Next we must have teachers—not merely lay 
figures who do duty as teachers, who can call the 
roll of their classes, mark absentees, and hear the 
children read a few verses apicce from the New 
Testament, but men and women who have some 
interest in their work, and some intelligent pur- 
pose in what they do. The number of such per- 
sons in any ordinary church, who are both able 
and willing to enter the Sunday School, is never 
great; but if there are but two or three, it would 
be the part of wisdom to put the school under 
their care, dividing the children among them, 
rather than to place them in the hands of careless 
and incompetent teachers, whose influence must 
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always be to lower the standard of teaching, and 
generate the feeling for which there has been too 
much reason in the past, that the Sunday School 
amounts to but little. Next we must have tools to 
work with, such as singing and service books, les- 
son-papers, ete. 

I must here heartily congratulate our Unitarian 
workers on our Chicago tool-chest, which is grad- 
ually being filled with new and valuable imple- 
ments for Sunday School work. The publication 
of these helps begins a new era in the Liberal 
Sunday School. To one like myself, whose expe- 
rience in the work of rational religion in the West 
dates back some twenty-five years, to the day of 
the very smallest things, the helps that are now 
afforded in the Sunday School work seem an ines- 
timable boon; and it 1s to be earnestly hoped that 


our Sunday School workers everywhere will avail . 


themselves of these helps. We have, thanks to 
the culture and energy of some of our Western 
ministers, a Sunday School song book, the “Sunny 
Side,” which is unexceptionable, both as to words 
and music, and the “ Unity Songs and Services,” 
from Mr. Blake, which are, as one has said, a lib- 
eral education in music to a Sunday School, and, I 
may add, in devout expression also. In the past 
three years we have had a number of courses of 
lessons published in the Unrry, on leaflets, and 
latterly in Little Unity, which have been the greatest 
help and benefit in our schools to all who have 
used them. With these helps before us, and with 
minds to think for ourselves, we are surely not 
under any necessity of going without lessons, or of 
falling back upon “International lesson papers,” 
and “ Moody and Sankey hymns.” 

But what plan shall we pursue in our teaching ? 
Shall we adopt the one lesson system, or shall each 
teacher pursue a method of her own? I think 
there are but few courses of lessons which can be 
profitably pursued by all the classes of the school 
at the same time; though there are some lessons, 
such as Mrs. Sunderland’s on the “Stories from 
Genesis,” and those on “Heroes and Heroism” 
from the same pen, which, while they may be 
taught in the simplest form to the infant class, 
may, in the hands of a competent teacher, widen 
out into studies of science and philosophy and 
comparative religion, of history and human char- 
acter, which cannot fail to interest an adult class. 
But where it is not possible to use the same lesson 
for all the classes, I must still insist that there 
must be some unity of purpose and work among 
the teachers. 

The lessons, whatever they are,—and there must 
be lessons,—must be under the supervision of the 
superintendent. He must know what each teacher 
is doing for her class, and must secure systematic 
and consecutive work. 

I remember well the time when it was taken for 
granted that all teachers in liberal Sunday Schools 
were in themsclyes, by virtue of being liberal in 
opinion, fountains of “Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion,” and must be left abso- 


jlutely to their own devices in their work. The 
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results which have followed such a system, or no 
system, have not been such as to warrant our con- 
fidence in it. A generation of young people has 
grown up in almost entire ignorance of our sacred 
literature, ancient and modern, with no reverence 
for the past, and no appreciation of our indebted- 
ness to it, and with but little conception of positive 
religious faith of any kind. 

From this sowing, as might be expected, our 
crop of active and earnest religious liberals has 
been but light. 

It must now be plain to any one who looks into 
the subject, that if we expect to accomplish any- 
thing worth the cost in our schools, we must teach 
something, teach it earnestly and systematically ; 
that we must give our children some clear ideas: of 
what we hold as religious truth, and of the motives 
.to a religious life which we accept, and strive to 
impress them upon their hearts. And while we 
explain to them, frankly, when old enough, the 
rational view of the Bible, we must not fail to im- 

ress upon them its value and our indebtedness to 
it; and, at the same time, teach them to reverence 
truth, whether presented in ancient or modern 
garb. 

I believe the best results can never be attained 
in the Sunday School without the unifying and 
stimulating influence of the teachers’ meeting. 
The “teachers’ meeting,” let me repeat, is indis- 

ensable to the highest success of a school. 

hrough it each teacher may be armed with the 
strength of all the rest: and the superintendent, 
through his knowledge of and sympathy with the 
work of the teacher, is able to reinforee it and im- 
press it upon the minds of the children, in general 
exercises, as he could not otherwise do. 

If the teachers of any Sunday School are not 
convinced of the utility and importance of the 
teachers’ meeting for the study of the Sunday 
School lessons, and for scrious consultation in re- 

ard to the interests of the school, let them try it 

or three months, and I am much mistaken if they 
would ever again be willing to take up the old 
solitary system, in which each teacher did her 
work unaided, and evolved her method, or no 
method, from her inner consciousness. I believe 
thoroughly in the Sunday School work, when it is 
guided by intelligence and earnestness and_relig- 
iousness of spirit, and is inspired by some definite 
urpose. 

But the Sunday School which is regarded as 
merely a necessary adjunct of the church, to be 
carried on somehow, because it is the usual thing, 
and not from any genuine purpose to make it a 
means of religious culture and moral stimulus to 
the young, deserves Emerson’s condemnation of it, 
as “a dead weight which is being dragged around 
the world.” 

I confess to you that my conviction of what 
Sunday Schools ought to be has been chiefly de- 
rived from a long experience of what they usually 
are not. I remember well the discouraged face of 
a dear young Sunday School teacher, now among 
the heavenly witnesses, who, fronting the want of 


proper tools to work with, the absence of method 
in our school, the difficulty of procuring compe- 
tent teachers—persons of both intelligence and re- 
ligiousness, said to me, “Iam convinced that we 
are doing no good in our school. We might as 
well send the children home to stay.” 

But the outlook to-day is far more encouraging. 
Our Western Sunday School Society has already, 
in the face of indifference and want of means, done 
much to aid us; and in the years to come it is des- 
tined to do much more to raise the standard of 
Sunday School work, and show both to parents 
and teachers what may be done for the culture 
and inspiration of our young oR Let me be- 
speak for it the sympathy and co-operation of all 
the members of this Conference. 


GondBensed Hermons. 


THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
AT SARATOGA. 


(A Sermon preached by Rev. W. R. Cowl in the Third Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, October 1, 1882.) 

The predictions made relative to the National 
Conference of Unitarian churches, whose sessions 
it was my high privilege to attend, have been more 
than verified. The indications were, in the opin- 
ion of those who were competent to judge, that the 
attendance would exceed that of any conference 
yet held by the Unitarian body; and yet the ex- 
pressions of surprise heard on every hand at the 
number of accredited delegates present proved 
that the faith of our prophets had not been suffi- 
ciently large. The great church was literally 
crowded at every session with men and women 
who believe in Freedom, Fellowship and Charac- 
ter in Religion. As was to be expected, the New 
England States had, by all odds, the largest repre- 
sentation upon the floor of the Conference. I am 
curious to sce the published statistics, that I may 
learn whether there was a single New Englander 
who failed to respond when ordered by his church 
to the front at Saratoga. I lean to the opinion 
that nothing but sickness or death could keep at 
home a genuine New England Unitarian—one who 
was “to the manner born,” and who had been fed 
from childhood upon such strong muscle and 
brain-making food as Channing, Parker and Em- 
erson furnished their disciples. Still, though New 
England could claim as her children the major 
ity of those present, there were few sections of our 
great country that had not a voice and _ represen- 
tation in that now historic meeting. Voices were 
heard from the Gulf States and from the Pacific 
slope and from nearly every Western State. It 
was, what it claimed to be, a National Conterence 
of Unitarians, and the most sanguine could not 
but be surprised that there were so very few of our 
churches that failed to send delegates to this great 
national gathering. 

Now, a few words, before more serious interests, 
concerning the appearance or physique of the 
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Conference. First, there were more women pres- 
ent than it has ever been my privilege to see in 
any other ecclesiastical gathering. They would 
probably outnumber the men; and in the church 
that is destined to be the church of the future, if 
Unitarianism is but loyal to her history and to the 
open-eyed methods which are the most aaa ety 
features of that history, this is as it should be; 
for the Unitarian church is the only American 
church that does not write the words “ male ” and 
“female” in its formulated statements. The 
woman who has a busier brain and a truer heart 
will not much longer be looked upon as the infe- 
rior of a man. 

While in Saratoga I looked in upon the U. P. 
Synod, that I might contrast our meeting with 
theirs. There was not a woman representative of 
woman in that great gathering. In the back seats 
were a few women looking on—a mere fringe to the 
figures in the foreground—and not one of them 
dared voice the thought and the loves and the 
yearnings of the womanhood of America, I am 
satisfied that the Unitarian church, in the place 
given to woman at Saratoga, reaffirms her right to 
lead in all the religious movements of this genera- 
tion. 

Another feature of the Conference, generally re- 
marked, was the presence on the floor, taking an 
active interest in all the discussions of the Confer- 
ence, of the greatest number of venerable and 
saintly-looking old men it has ever been my pleas- 
ure ty behold. The fact was forced upon every 
observer that old age could be made and ought to 
be made the most beautiful period of human life. 
The words of Jesus, our teacher and brother, were 
recalled, “ By their fruits ye shall know them; ” 
and with all emphasis it may be said that the sys- 
tem that can grow such men has every cause to 
rejoice in its fruitage. They were erect as youth; 
their speech was as brave and ringing, and their 
minds as nimble and as wide awake as when the 
mantle of Channing first fell upon their shoulders, 
We are accustomed to look for fixity of character 
in old age. Generally the aged find more joy in 
clinging to the past, to the friendships and cus- 
toms and _ beliefs which, in youth and in man- 
hood’s working hours, they had embraced. But 
some of the grand old men of the late National 
Conference were as young as the youngest in their 
search for truth, and left the impression upon at 
least one in that assembly that they would part 
company even with Channing when the garments 
in which he clothed his disciples had been out- 
grown. Their presence in the Conference must 
have been an inspiration to every young and am- 
bitious spirit. God can have no reward for well- 
doing more worthy our best strivings than such 
ripe and vigorous manliness as was to be seen in 
our Conference. 

I wish to speak briefly of the deep and genuine 
earnestness that characterized each session of the 
convention. This was not a picnic. It was a 
workshop, and the men and women present 
wrought tirelessly for the good of the whole 


church. There was no empty talk about “how 
earnest we all are;” no pabbieg over of empty 
and meaningless emotion ; but practical questions 
were discussed ; great social problems were looked 
at, that man, as man, might be elevated and re- 
deemed, and no problem was avoided, the know]l- 
edge of which would make the life this side the 
grave more worthy our love and more conducive 
to our happiness. I came to the conclusion that 
these men could find all the incentive necessary to 
the very highest forms of work in their love for 
man and the truth, and that the fear of hell was 
no longer eau as a goad to continued and la- 
borious toil for the good of others. At one of the 
sessions the educational work of the church was 
before the Conference for discussion, and able pa- 

ers were read, giving the history of the several 
Institutions of Unitarianism, and statements as to 
their needs and prospects for the future. Great 
emphasis was laid upon the necessity of provid- 
ing the very best training for the men who, in the 
coming time, are to occupy the pulpits of the 
church. At this point the munificent offer of Mr. 
Wade, of Cleveland, was brought by Dr. Hale to 
the attention of the Conference. Mr. Wade, who 
appeared upon the platform, had offered $250,000 
(E have since learned that this offer has been 
increased to $350,000) to found a college in Cleve- 
land for the education of young men for the min- 
istry ; and the only conditions named by the large- 
hearted and generous donor were these: First, 
that the church at large should add to his gift a 
sum that would secure a total of $500,000 for this 

reat enterprise, and that the institution should 
orever remain “open at the top.” He made this 
offer to the Unitarian church because he believed 
the devotion of the church to the truth was abso- 
lute, and that there was not, in the simple but 
beautiful temple of our faith, a single door closed 
to the truth, and that a truth spoken by Spencer 
or Darwin was just as welcome as if it had been 
spoken by Buddha or Confucius, or by Jesus the 
Christ. 

But there may be philanthropic efforts to secure 
better tenement houses for tired and worthy la- 
bor, to improve the condition and distinguish be- 
tween the classes of those who are described as 
criminal, and yet be the absence of the religious 
spirit. Hence, as the reporter of the Saratoga 
Conference, I wish to say that of all the spiritual 
meetings which I ever attended there were none 
more spiritual than these. It was announced that 
James Freeman Clarke would lead, on the Wed- 
nesday morning of the Conference, a social meet- 
ing. The hour set for the meeting was 9 a. M., 
and long before the hour had arrived the massive 
church was crowded. A hymn was sung, in which 
the great congregation joined, and I never heard 
a sweeter and more hearty song of praise within 
church walls. Then a few of the words of Jesus, 
our Brother, were read, and then Bro. Clarke 
lead in prayer,—and such a prayer! It was the 
communion of a great human intelligence, fully 
conscious of its boundaries and of its limitations, 
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in the presence of the Infinite and of the Abso- 
lute. The words were the words of a man who 
felt that he was treading, like the great lawgiver of 
Israel, upon holy ground. But the cry of the 
heart sounded aloud in that earnest prayer, above 
the logic of events and of the mysteries by which 
we are all environed. He then spoke, in the lan- 
guage of those of whom Jesus said, “Of such are 
the Kingdom of God,” of the God and Father in 
whom he believed and trusted, and his words 
lifted us all into an atmosphere of hope and of 
confidence. Then he called upon this brother and 
upon that to speak of his faith in the All Father. 
Now-I call attention to this incident in the history 
of that great assembly, in order to show that the 
great leaders of the Unitarian faith are right sub- 
jectively as well as objectively. Themovement of 
Luther in the sixteenth century, that of Whitfield 
and of Wesley, when the Church of England had 
become corrupt, were not more earnest than were 
the men who, in Saratoga, plead for the church 
that is in accord with every truth and with every 
movement that will urge man to a higher and 
more ideal condition. 

You will not be surprised when I tell you that 
in that great National Convention there was an 
almost infinite variety of opinion. It would hardly 
be an exaggeration to say that no two in that great 
assembly thought alike. Voices were heard sound- 
ing strangely like that of Channing, and many 
that had in them the radicalism of Theodore Par- 
ker, and there were still others who echoed the 
thought of Spencer, the greatest philosopher of 
modern times. Notwithstanding these differences 
there were no mere polemics on the floor of the 
conference—not one who would engage in a mere 
battle of words—and not one who would fight for 
victory merely for the sake of victory. The spirit 
of the assembly was this, if I was able to under- 
stand it: “Whilst we differ upon doctrine, we 
agree in believing in manhood and in its high des- 
tiny, and will unite in our efforts to make the pil- 
grimage of man through time as joyous and noble 
as any segment of his being in any future eternity 
can be.” 

A word of the drift of the Unitarian Church— 
the church that, in the language of Mr. Wade, “is 
always open at the top,” and that, in my thought, 
is destined to be the church of the future. Its 
drift, in the very best sense of the term, is con- 
servative. I believe an old truth is just as dear to 
Unitarianism as a new; where it separates from 


other denominations is at this point: it believes’ 


in the infinity of truth, and is as willing to hear 


some fresh words of insight and of inspiration as! 


John was willing to hear, in the lonely isle of 


Patmos, the voice of the truth and of God. If; 


any imagine that Unitarianism and Atheism, or 
Materialism, are synonomous terms, Iam glad to 
disabuse their minds of an impression that mis- 
represents our pure and holy faith. The brain of 
Unitarianism believes in God. At Saratoga I 
heard men who are the peers of any American 
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in the simple and loving spirit of childhood. I 
can not tet you what the doctrines of our church 
are. We have not been as succesful as the follow- 
ers of John Calvin in putting all that was in our 
minds and in our hearts into the form of a creed. 
But if you will tell me the drift of the truth, I will 
tell you in what direction Unitarianism is now 
moving. Man can not announce a truth that our 
faith will not be the first to embrace. The first 
abolitionists were Unitarians: the men who first 
bent the knee to Evolution, as the methods of the 
Universe of God, were the disciples of Channing; 
and at the Saratoga Convention it was boldly de- 
clared that we were ready to receive any truth and 
any fact whose credentials were genuine, “though 
it compelled the church to turn its back upon the 
fairest history yet made by an American ecclesias- 
tical body.” 
- The outlook of the church is all that could be de 
sired. We may never be great with the rabble— 
may not be able to build great cathedrals, such as 
were wrung from the poverty of medieval Europe 
—but we can be, and are, advocates for the truth, 
and for the whole truth, as itis in God. So far 
we have moved in the currents of God’s Universe. 
Our faith is this: 

“Truth is truth, since God is God, 

And truth the day must win; 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


SUNDAY KEEPING. ° 


[From a recent Sermon on the Sunday Question, by CHaRLEs W. 
WENDTE.] 


Whata formal, joyless oa ele the old and Puritan 
Sunday. Ican recallasa boy in Boston and New- 
port, twenty-five or more years since, that to take 
a ride or walk on Sunday, except to go to church; to 
be seen reading a secular book ; to entertain friends 
or engage in any pursuit that yielded lipeaene was 
thought to be highly improper and irreligious. 
Sunday was a day devoted to idleness, dullness 
and gossip, interrupted only by devotional exer- 
cises and church-going—a day the children dread- 
ed and few persons really enjoyed—a day of large- 
ly-wasted opportunities and a display of narrow, 
ascetic piety. ; 
But a vast change has taken place in New Eng- 
land society since then—a change greatly for the 
better in nearly every essential respect. The pub- 
lic sentiment which made and upheld such strin- 
gent Sabbath laws no longer exists, ras ie in lit- 
tle, out-of-the-way communities. The laws are 
still on the statute-book, it may be, but they can- 
not be enforced, and ought not to be, for public 
opinion is ahead of them. They are lingering rel- 
ics of a past order of society. The great influx of 
foreign elements into our population, bringing 
with them not only the freer religious traditions, 
but the social customs, arts and sciences of their 
more advanced civilization, has exerted a vast and 
beneficial influence upon us. In place of the pov- 


now living, praying to the All Father, and praying | erty and toil, the bleakness and suffering of early 
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New England life, we witness to-day in America a 
vast increase in material wealth and social com- 
fort, in intelligence and humanity. The rise of, 
natural science and historical criticism in modern 

times has brought about a revolution in religious 

thought which has only just begun, but which will 
continue until the Puritan notions of Bible, Creed, 
Church and Sabbath are shown to be untenable 
and untrue. A freer, more rational and humane 
faith is taking possession of our people. With the 
death of the Puritan’s religion his social standards 
also are transformed. In place of the ascetic and 
joyless morality which looked on nature as under 
the curse of God, beauty as a wile of the devil, and 

leasure as in some sort a sin, will come an en- 

ightened, genial and humane ideal of society, har- | 
moniously developing, not repressing, the faculties 
of man’s spirit, and thankfully using all the op- 
portunities of this life for the upbuilding of the 
individual and society. * * * * 

When Theodore Parker lay upon his death- 
bed, he inquired of his friend Frances Power Cobbe, 
“What day is it?” “Sunday—a blessed day.” 
“Tt isa blessed day,” replied Parker, “when one 
has gotten over the superstition of it.” It is only 
when we free our minds from the superstition of 
the Sabbath, when we see in it not a supernatural 
but a human institution, designed for man’s phys- 
ical and moral upbuilding, that we can rightly un- 
derstand its full blessing, and make the wisest and 
best.use of it. Only as we go back to the spiritual 
freedom of him who said, “ The Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath,” can we rescue 
it alike from ecclesiastical tyranny and low self- 
indulgence, and make it minister to the higher 
welfare of society. The only possible theory of 
the Sabbath that can hold its own in the light of 
our nineteenth century is that of the human ori- 
gin and secular character of the day. The law of 
the land already recognizes this, and rests the Sun- 
day observance not on any religious or national 
sanctions, but on grounds of purely civil and mor- 
al expediency. Our United States Constitution 
does not even refer to the day save in one almost 
insignificant instance. None of our State Consti- 
tutions, save that of Vermont, alludes to it. The 
highest legal tribunals of our country, and notably 


the Supreme Court of Ohio, speak of the Sunday 
laws as merely civil and police regulations in the 
interests of public order and morality. None give 
ita religious significance. * * * * 

A few suggestions from a libéral stand-point 
may make a little clearer our duty as individuals, 
citizens and Christians in this matter. 

In the first place, then, Sunday should be ob- 
served as a day of rest. This regularly recurring 
season of rest hig become a physical necessity to 
mankind, the more so as clyilization advances, 
and with its minute division of labor tends to 
make the worker a drudge, calling into exercise 
only a limited range of his faculties, and 8o be- 


coming more easily irksome to him. The com- 
mandment “ Six days shalt thou labor, and on the 
seventh shalt thou rest,” was written in man’s con- 


stitution before it was written on the tables of 
Moses. The Sunday rest grew out of a human and 
social need, and has been confirmed by centuries 
of human experience in all climes and M all peo- 
ples. One day in seven is none too much. When, 
during the French Revolution, it was decreed that 
there should be one day’s rest in ten, the physiol- 
ogists declared it was not enough, and experience 
showed that they were right. The Sunday rest 
comes into the hurry and strain of our American 
life with especial benefaction. The distended 
muscles of toil relax, the jaded nerves are relensed 
from service, the fierce competitions of business 
life are interrupted and abated. The brain cools, 
the conscience recovers its moral balance, and in 
the peaceful atmosphere of his home, man is re- 
minded of his duties as a parent, a neighbor and a 
friend. Therefore let the State jealously guard the 
day of rest, lest some rapacious, unprincipled em- 
ployer shall force his hands to Sunday labor, or 
some greedy worker, unmindful of his higher priv- 
ileges, violates the laws of his own nature and sets 
others a bad example by continuing his toil on 
that day. 

But ee arises a nice question—What consti- 
tutes rest? Is it mere cessation from work? Surely 
it is more than this, or laziness might be reckoned 
a virtue. As man is constituted he can never be 
absolutely idle. Both mind and body find their 
normal state in activity. Rest, therefore, is not 
simply cessation from all labor—that soon grows 
irksome. It is an alternation, a change of work. 
By occupying himself with other and lighter em- 
ployments, which call into ae another set of 
powers than those exercised by his week-day toil, 
man receives the needed mental and physical re- 
freshment—he is re-created, as we say. 

This gives us, as the second object of the Sun- 
day, the opportunity it furnishes for recreation. 
This is a use of it our Sabbatarian friends are un- 
willing to allow, and which they call a desecration 
of the day. Yet, if human experience is worth 
anything, if the ce of physiologists and so- 
cial philosophers may be relied on, man needs 
recreation as well as rest and religious culture. 
We can never have a well-developed and harmo- 
‘nious human nature until this is better provided 
for in modern life. The workingman especially 
(and by this term I mean all persons who labor 
with muscle, nerve or brain during the week, 
whether as day-laborers, mechanics, factory oper- 
atives, sewing girls or clerks, and whose only ex- 
tended daylight leisure is on Sunday) needs, after the 
strenuous toil of the week, some relaxing and en- 
tertaining occupation. To deny this privilege and 
lay undue restrictions on it is a great injustice and 
wrong. *x* * *k x 

There is another side to the picture. The Sun- 
day is not always a day of rest and recreation 
simply. To thousands it is an occasion of low 
self-indulgance, of brutal and vicious pleasures, 
that demoralize their victims and abuse the day. 
Shameful and inexcusable as this is, gladly as I 
would like to abate it, I do not see how it can be 
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wholly prevented without depriving a far greater 
number of well-behaved and well-meaning people 
of almost their sole opportunity for recreation and 
io aes The true way of reform is not an ab- 
solute prohibition of such pleasures, but their wise 
regulation and supervision ; an attempt by moral 
suasion to rescue the victims of their lust and 
folly, and by a gradual education of the people to 
elevate their tastes. * * * * 

“ But,” urges another objector, “ you would in- 
troduce among us the license and irreligion of the 
European Sunday.” It has been my fortune to 
have spent numerous Sundays in the principal 
countries and cities of the Old World, and I do 
not hesitate to say that their observance of the 
day is decidedly superior, as regards the welfare 
and happiness of the people, to the old and Puritan 
Sunday. 

When, on Corpus Christi Sunday, in Vienna, af- 
ter the imposing ecclesiastical shows of the morn- 
ing, I visited the Prater, or public park of the city, 
and found 100,000 people enjoying themselves in 
every conceivable manner, walking, conversing, 
eating and drinking, dancing and playing at games, 
and all without the slightest disturbance, without 
a single case of drunkenness among them, and on 
every side the most abounding good nature, kind- 
liness and cheer, I could not help contrasting it 
with the scenes I used to witness in American cities 
on the Sabbath,—the haggard, quarrelsome, drun- 
ken men and women, that lounged around the 
half-closed doors of the rum-shop, or wandered 
listlessly and unhappily about the streets. And 
the same pleasant sights may be witnessed on the 
boulevards of Paris, the Thier-garten of Berlin, 
and the quay at Naples. We mistake grievously 
when we assume that the Sunday is disregarded 
in Europe, or has no religious significance there. 
In most European countries the church doors stand 
continually open, and every day is a day of prayer. 
In Protestant America we do up all our ecclesias- 
tical observance on a single day, and hence natur- 
ally magnify the worship of that day. 

br. uthrie, the eminent Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, writing home from Paris, remarked sadly, 
“We counted on one occasion, in Paris, thirty-three 
theatres and places of amusement open on the 
Sabbath day.” But on coming homea little later, 
he writes again: “In one hour we saw in London 
and Edinburgh, with all their churches and piety, 
more drunkenness than we saw in five long months 
in guilty Paris.” Now, which is more pleasing to 
the Lord, a cheerful visage or a fuddled brain? A 
happy pleasant laugh, or the thick and incoherent 
speech of intoxication? There is, indeed, a still 
higher way of using the day, but Sabbatarian legis- 
lation can never bring it about. 

The last use of Sunday which I shall refer to is 
also the most obvious and fitting one,—namely, as 
a day of religious edification and worship. Unless 
it furnishes some exercise for the soul powers, as 
well as mental refreshment and bodily rest, the 
Sunday fails of its highest opportunities. The 
State sedulously fosters and protects this sacred 


use of the day, for it recognizes that the true riches 
of acommunity are its ideal posscssions, its en- 
lightenment, virtue, and picty. Therefore let us 
attend with all faithfulness to this divine business 
of the Sunday. The church is our Mount of Trans- 
figuration, the holy hearth around which cluster 
the ideal hopes and trusts of the people. But let 
us not be guilty of uncharity in this matter. Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind 
about church-going, as about all other religious du- 
ties. ‘The cra of compulsion in church matters 1s 
ended. We may think our neighbor makes a 
poorer, lower use of the day than we, but this does 
not justify us in any attempt to force him to attend 
divine worship, or in erecting such barriers and 
restrictions that if he does not go to church he 
shall at least be unable to go anywhere else. The 
only legitimate way for the church to win back 
the masses who are 80 fast becoming alienated from 
her services and sacraments, is to offer them a 
more solid and edifying attraction in the pulpit, 
and a more democratic and human fellowship in 
the pews. Let it cease to preach obsolete and 1 
rational dogmas that offend both reason and con- 
science, and deal with topics that have a more iIm- 
mediate and human interest. Let it make up- 
rightness of character, not loyalty to a creed, its 
prime condition of membership, and manifest a 
charitable and brotherly—and not a suspicious and 
hateful—feeling towards the unbelieving and un- 
churched, the poor, the weak and the sinful. _ 
When this is done——and I am firm in the faith 
that some such revolution is impending in the re 
ligious world,—then the church will again become 
a mighty engine for good in modern society, reli- 
gion manifest anew its inspiring and redemptive 
power, and the Sunday become man’s great oppor 
tunity for spiritual culture—an open door into 
Christ-like virtues and heavenly hopes. 


Blofes from the Sield. 


Barasoo, Wis.—The Free Congregational Society has 
engaged the services of the Rev. J. H. Crooker for alter- 
nate Sunday evenings during the winter. This is thirty 
miles away from his home at Madison, where the work 
will go on uninterrupted. 


Cuicago.—The third Unitarian Church has renovated 
its building with new furnaces, fresh carpets in the 
social room, changed the position of the organ, and 
generally improved things, at a cost of about $700; and 
it is all provided or paid for. 


Woman's Work.—The Wisconsin Branch of the Wo- 
man’s Congregational Board raised $2,400 last year for 
missionary work.—The Universalist women of Illinois 
raised last year, through the Woman’s Centenary A® 
sociation, $372.75, and through the Association of IIlinoia, 
$473.25; total, $846. * 


Battmmorz, Mp.—The John Hopkins University 
opened with seventy new students, making a total of 
186. The Northwestern Christian Advocate says that out of 
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its 449 graduates 110 are instructors and professors in 


other colleges and universities. Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter 
addressed the students at the opening exercises. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—Mr. Simmons enters upon the second 
year of his work with a hopeful society and a balanced 
ledger.— Kristofer Jansen is back from over the sea. 
Now with his “ nest full of twittering ones,”—the snow 
birds he brought back with him. May wife and children 
find as much appreciation and joy in this new world as 
the father. He sends us hopeful greetings from this 
Skandanavia of America. 


Tue Sons oF THE PropHets.— Ministers’ sons do not al- 
ways turn aside from the ways of their fathers. H. Price 
Collier, son of R. Laird Collier, was ordained to the min- 
istry and installed as pastor of the First Parish, Hingham, 
Mass.,on the 27th ult.,and Charles J. Staples, son of 
Carlton A. Staples, so long identified with the Western 
work, was ordained as pastor of the Christian Union 
Church, at Reading, Mass., on the 11th inst. 


Des Mornzs, Iowa.—While many of us were playing, 


Bro. Hunting was hard at work pushing the Des Moines 


church, and by the first of next month, if the contribu- 
tions voted by the National Conference to the Western 


Building Fund will be sufficiently prompt to warrant | 


the committee to pay over $3,000, it will enable the 
parish to dedicate a beautiful church free of debt. Now, 
brethren, hurry up your collections, and send them to 
Joseph Shippen, Esq., Portland Block, Chicago. 


San Francisco.—Probably the greatest literary enter- 
prise now in course of execution on the globe is that 
directed by the merchant antiquarian of this city, author 
of “The Native Races of the Pacific States.” His pri- 
vate library consists of 35,000 carefully indexed vol- 
umes. A dozen or more private secretaries are engaged 
in the preparation of material out of which the history 
of the entire Pacific slope will be evolved, comprising, 
when complete, from 35 to 40 volumes. So says the 
Literary World. 


Granp Haven, Micu.—We hear that the new church 
at Grand Haven, recently dedicated, isa gem. Rev.8. 
W. Sample, to whom is due large credit for carrying on 
the work to this successful issue, has accepted a call to 
the Universalist Church at Hillsdale, Mich., where he 
enters upon his work the lst of November. Our sym- 
pathy and fellowship go with Mr. Sample to his new 
field; our anxieties remain with the new society at 
Grand Haven. Here also is wanted the right man— 
none other need apply. 


Omana.—The Unitarian parish of this city are build- 
ing a $1,250 parsonage, in which itis hoped Parson Cope- 
land will be comfortably quartered before the meeting 
of the Nebraska Conference, October 8-10th. Eleven 
hundred dollars of the money has been raised, but the 
last nerve is strained to its utmost and the remaining 
$150 is beyond theirreach. Here isa chance for a kindly 
lift on the part of some friend of the pastor or parish. 


Hartrorp, Connx.—A national asylum for inebriate 
women! Has it come to this, sisters? And still you 
toy with the cut-glass decanters, and look complacently 
at the wine-laden sideboard, and smile condescendingly 
at the well-meaning fanaticism(?) of the total abstainer ! 
This institution is not built for the low, the ignorant and 
the besotted women, whose shameless debaucheries are 
exposed in police courts; but it is built chiefly for the 
fashionable and refined ladies who, in countenancing 
the gallant dissipations of their masculine friends and 
admirers, have themselves been caught in the coils of 
this awful serpent. 


Icuinors Universauists.—This body held their annual 
convention at St. Paul’s Church, in this city, September 
26-28th. Twenty-five ministers were present, four or 
five of whom were women. Three ministers have been 
ordained during the year, and six others have been 
licensed to preach. Dr. Thomas was given an honorary 
seat in the convention. The missionary interests of this 
body seems to be in a hopeful condition. Rev. L. G. 
Powers was re-elected as Superintendent of the same. 
Brother Powers isto give his whole time to the work. 
His is a broad, genial and progressive spirit, delighting 
in no dogmatic partizanship. His labor will be a direct 
contribution to the cause of Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion, and it will always give us pleasure 
to touch elbows and co-operate with him in a work that 
has so much in common with our own. 


Newport, R. I.—Bro. Wendte was the first, as far as 
we have heard, to try to use the steam generated at 
Saratoga tothe practical problems set for usto do by that 
conference. A concise circular, setting forth the several 
interests for which funds were solicited, signed by the 
President of the Trustees, the Treasurer and the minis- 
ter of the society, was distributed among all the mem- 
bers of the parish, accompanied with a subscription 
blank like the following: 


I hereby,subscribe the sums set against my name, as follows: 
For the General Work of the A. U. A S...ccssccecesssssceee: seccessssesesssree 
4 Meadville SCHOO! FUNG)...cccssssecsssscssssscceccsecsssssesssesssees 
6 6 New Orleans Church),.....ccscsssssssoreressssesecssseessesenssssevansseenes 
« «Southern Education Work of Mr. A. D. ay 0-6 sess 
« © “Madison and Des Moines Churche,.....scsscsssccsecescessecseree 


ADDRESS... i 
DATE, saispntacescacevsnniotetnlcescrienscacetsdeayvetheativess 


It will be seen that each donor is allowed to select bis 
own causes. Thisisone of the great advantages of com- 
plex activities. It is a satisfaction to the man who pays 
his money to take his choice. With some slight addi- 
tions in the list, we commend the above plan to all our 
Western parishes. Over $800 was paid in this way by 
the Newport parish. 


ConFERENCES.— We hope all our readers who can will 
avail themselves of the quickening and the renewing 
impulse that comes through our State Conferences. After 
the comparative quiet of the summer, with the courage 
of a fruitful year and the stimulant of the National Con- 
ference upon us, our autumnal meetings ought to be char- 


This lonely outpost has fought along and brave fight, acterized with a fullness of attendance and a readiness 


and deserves well at the hands of its friends. 


| for work exceeding any previous experience. 


We are 
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better equipped than ever before for systematic work. 
The Sunday School Society, Woman’s Conference and 
the Western Conference are ready to give work and re- 
ceive work. The Illinois Fraternity and Iowa Associa- 
tion hold a joint session at Davenport, October 24-26th. 
The Michigan Conference meets at Ann Arbor, Nov. 
2d-4th, at which time the new church will be dedicated. 
The Nebraska Conference will probably meet on the 
eighth of November in Omaha. Steps are being taken 
to hold a conference at St. Joseph, Mo., later. Brethren, 
wake up your parishes and come along with large dele- 
gations. These conferences will arouse them and you 
to more courage and better work. 


Monmovru, ILt.—On Sunday, Octobe 8, was dedicated 
to the cause of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion, the worship of God and the service of man, 
Unity Church of Monmouth. The sermon was preached 
by the Secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference. 
The prayer of dedication was offered by Rev. Mrs. 
Barnes, Universalist minister from Earl, Ill., and the 
declaration of dedication was pronounced by Rev. Mr- 
Powers, Superintendent of the Universalist cause in 
Illinois. In the evening a platform meeting was held, 
at which there were addresses made by the above named 
speakers. The church, which has been bought from the 
Presbyterians, has been thoroughly renovated, the in- 
terior decorated with paper, the arrangement of which 
displays admirable taste, a new carpet on the floor, and 
everything is in admirable shape for doing excellent 
work. This triumph is as interesting as it is unique. 
The liberal sentiment of a community clothing itself 
with a church without the help of a pastor and before it 
has formulated an organization. The only society formed 
as yet is the ladies’ society, to whom is due most of the 
credit, as from them came the energy, the faith and the 
sagacity that induced the gentlemen to pay all the bills. 
Now they are ready for an efficient laborer. Where is the 
minister that has zeal, wisdom and strength sufficient to 
carry on the work so auspiciously begun. 


Cincinnati, On10.—On Thursday evening, October 5th, 
Rev. George A. Thayer was formally installed as pastor 
of the First Congregational Society of Cincinnati. The 
exercises were such as not only to convince him of the 
heartiness and earnestness of the society with which he 
is to labor, but it must have suggested forcibly to him 
the breadth of the fellowship and the largeness of his 
field, represented as it was there by those who had come 
for the purpose of bidding him welcome from points 
over a thousand miles apart. Bro. Calthrop came all 
the way from Syracuse to preach one of his inimitable 
sermons. Cuttercame from Buffalo to breathe an instal- 
lation prayer. Snyder came from St. Louis to tell the 
people what they had a right to expect of their minis- 
ter, and it was so reasonable an expectation that we hope 
to give itto Uniry’s larger audience ere long. Hosmer, 
from Cleveland, told the audience what the minister had 
aright to expect of them, and the Secretary of the 
Western Conference was there from Chicago to give and 
receive the right hand of fellowship. Rev. W, H. Rider, 
the new pastor of the Universalist Church, Cincinnati, 


a kinsman of Dr. Rider, of Chicago, read the scripture. 
Judge Fayette Smith gave greetings in behalf of the 
society,and the congregation and ministers exchanged 
vows in the words of the old, ever-new and undying 
gospel. Altogether it was a most fitting introduction to 
what promises to be significant service in a most import- 
ant field. A telegram full of sympathy and fellowship 
for pastor and people was read from Mr. Wendte, whose 
spirit was so present that it was hard to realize the ab- 
sence of his body. Surely, he labored well in Cincin- 
nati, and his friend, classmate and brother, Mr. Thayer, 
has entered into his labors. 


Gorrespondence. 


Dear Unity: I hope these adaptations which I have 
made of the Long Meter Doxology and the Gloria Patri 
may be of service to others. I have longed for some 
adaptation to these old helps to worship, but finding 
none, I tried my own hand. We use them with good 
satisfaction in our church, and find it is much better to 
have the choir and minister preach the same doctrine 
than that the pulpit should say one thing and the choir 
sing the opposite: 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 


Praise him ye heavenly hosts above ; 
Praise Him who is Eternal Love. 


Glory be to God, the Father, our Creator and our Recdeemer; 
Whose love was ours in the beginning, is now and ever shall be. 
world withoutend. Amen. 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY 


OF 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
HIS POEMS. 


Planned for home-reading and two or more class-meetings with 
written papers and conversation. The page-references are to Apple 
ton’s “Household Edition.” Consult Symington’s “ Biographical 
Sketch of Bryant," or Parke Godwin's longer ‘ Biography and Cor- 
respondence.” 


“HER VISIBLE FORMS.” 


I. NATURE: 
(1) Woods, PAGE. Hills, PAGE. 
ENTRANCE TO Woop. a REVISITING CouNTRY. - 9 
Forest Hymn, 79 SUMMER RAMBLE. 3 
AMONG THE TREES. 321 MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. & 
AUTUMN Woops. 68 To THE APPENINES. - 150 
WINTER PIECE, 29 
Fields, A 
YELLOW VIOLET. B MIDSUMMER - Wi 
INVITATION TO COUNTRY. 232 FRINGED GENTIAN. 1233 
ROBERT OF LINCOLN. - 229 DEATH OF FLOWERS. - v2 
PAINTED Cup. 196 OcToBER. - 9 
PRAIRIES. - - 190 NOVEMBER. . rm 


Conversation,—Compare the thought of our four poets 
before Nature: (1) Bryant’s love of Nature aloof from 
Man. See the Bryant-picture in Lowell’s “Table for 
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Critics ;” but is this picture as true of Bryant’s later po- 
ems? (2) Lowell’s thought in “L’Envoi,” after the Son- 
nets. (3) Longfellow’s thought,—Man and Nature to- 
gether, each symbolizing the other. (4) And Whittier’s 
way,—Man with Nature asa background. Now, which 
of the four thoughts is nearest yours?—Do you hear 
any echoes of Wordsworth in Bryant? Where? Com- 
pare them as poets of Nature. 


(2) Waters. PAGE. Winds. PAGE. 
FOUNTAIN (beginning). - 185 May EVENING. - + 85 
SCENE ON Hupson. - 115 SuMMEB WIND. -— - 57 
Nieut JOURN’y oF R1VER.237 GLADNES8S OF NATURE. 105 
TIDES. a a ee 7 VOICE OF AUTUMN. - 219 
HYMN OFSEA. - - - 208 EVENING WIND. - 124 

_ WINDS. oh “xe 188 
SELLA. a ses 868 HURRICANE. - + - M6 
WIND aND STREAM. + 235 AFTER TEMPEST. - - 66 

bkies. 
FIRMAMENT. - - - 86 WALK AT SUNSET. - 
Earth's CHILDREN. - 176 EArtH (beginning). - 160 
Rain Dream. - + 2B CONSTELLATIONS. -  - 265 
SNow SHOWER. - + OH To NorrH Srar. : 74 


LitrLe PEOPLE OF SNow. 297 

Conversation.—Notice how rarely Bryant uses personi- 
fication; waves are dear to him as waves, winds as 
winds—Does a nature like Bryant’s imply little feeling, 
or feeling controlled ?—Is he a photographer or an art- 
ist?—In what poems does he sing of Beauty? What 
phase of Nature stirs him most? Which means most to 
you? Are Nature’s meanings absolute, or do we see as 
Weare? Bring written answers to the following ques- 


tions : 
Which of the Nature-poems holds the best pictures? 
Which of the Nature-poems helps you most? 
Give a motto for each of the six sections above, in 
Bryant’s own words. 
Make a calendar of the New England months in bits 


of Bryant’s verse. 
) The Human Race. 


PaGE. PAGE. 

THE AGES 11 PLANTING APPLE-TREE., 222 
FLoop oF YEARS. : oat SonG oF SOWER. + - 2H 
APPENINES, - 2 + 159 EVENING REVERY. - 194 
PRAIRIES. - 5 = 180 FOUNTAIN. - es 185 
WALK aT SUNSET. - - 37 Nieut JOURNEYOF RIVER 237 
DISINTERRED WARRIOR. 106 UNKNOWN Way. > 2B 
CRownED STREET. - 206 THE PatuH. 7 + = 88 
HyMn or City. - 2 19 


Conversation.— Notice how he treats Man as part of 
Nature ; and how the flow of life pervades his thought of 
both,—and this in a double aspect.—Flow,—is the 
thought of progress also strong in him? Has Bryant 
much of the optimism, the prophecy, of Lowell’s “ Son- 
net XII,” Longfellow’s “Nun of Nidaros,” Whittier’s 
“My Triumph?” What poems show it ?—Has the “ab- 
original element,” so strong in Bryant, much poetic 
value? Cf.‘ Hiawatha” and Whittier’s Indian legends.— 
The noblest poem of the last seven above? 


Il. “FAITH TO THINGS UNSEEN.” 


(1) Liberty. 

PAGE. PAGE. 
ANTIQUITY OF FREEDOM. 198 AFRICAN CHIEF. + lol 
OH! MorHER OF - - 214 DEATH OF SLAVERY. - 317 
SEVENTY-SIx. - + 166 Wu. TELL - - +) 118 
Maxkioy’s MEN. - + TA Romero. - - - - 8 
Nor Yrr. - + + 62 Ivaty. - - + + 28 
Cocnrry’s CALL. - - 263 MAssaCRE AT SCIO. 7 A 
RETURN oF Binns. - 310 GREEK PARTISAN. - 108 
AUTUMN WaLK. - - 313 
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Conversation.—Does Bryant's philosophy interfere with 
his patriotism? .Does love of the race show a broader 
ora more careless mind than love of country? Com- 
pare our poets as patriots. Recall Lowell’s “On Board 
the '76.”. Can you trace the editor’s politics in the 


et? 
ve (2) Life-in-Death. 


PAGE. PAGE. 

OLD MAN’sCouNsEL. - 191 WAITING BY GATE. - 260 
SNow SHOWER. - - 2% CLouD ON Way. - - 20 
LIFE. - + + + + 1% Two TRAVELLERS,- - Hl 
THANATOPSIS, 7 oe 2 BURIAL OF LOVE. - 217 
OLD MAN’s FUNERAL. - 49 LaND oF DREAMS. - - 215 
HyMnN TO DEATH. : 39 Two GRAVES. - + 10 
FLoop oF YEARS. - - 34 BuriaL PLace. - + U 

JUNE. - 2 ee 83 


Conversation—Why does the Death-thought fascinate 
him so? Which poem gives the best idea of the 
thought? The story of Thanatopsis as America’s earli- 
est “poem.” Is it a “heathen poem?” Does it ex- 
press resignation or triumph? Compare Thanatopsis, 
written at eighteen, with Flood of Years, written at 
eighty-one. Does Bryant's thought of immortality seem 
to change? How few poemsof Life he wrote! Can you 
find any? And how few poems about living friends! 


(3) God. 
PAGE. PAGE. 
WaTER-FoWL. - - - @ HyMn TO NostTH STAR. 74 
ORDER OF NATURE. - 329 Forest HyMN. - - 7 
LovE orGop. - - - 149 HYMN OF SEA. - + 28 
BATTLE-FIELD - - = 181 Hymn or City. - - 12 


FELLOW-WORSHIPERS. 38 


Conversation.— What is the central thought of his re- 
ligiousness? Compare his “Ages” (sixth stanza), 
“ Sower” (last st.) and “ Water-Fowl,” with Lowell’s 
“ shadow ”-stanza in “ Crisis,” Longfellow’s “ Christmas 
Bells” (last st.), and Whittier’s “‘ Eternal Goodness.” 


III. THE POET AND HIS FRIENDS. 


(1) Friends. 
PAGE. 

Hymn TO DEATH. } Bs FATHER. 39 
Tue Past. 121 
CONSUMPTION. } Bs SISTER. - 
DeaTH oF FLOWERS. 
OH! FAIREST OF | - 82 
Future LIFE. 5 be 183 
Lire Tuat Is, BSL WAREES 883) is “20 
OCTOBER, 1866. J er <i 
THE May SUN SHEDS. - + - - - + 7 7 + 218 
Tire CONQUERORB'’B GRAVE. - + - > 7 7 + + 220 
THE TWENTY-SEVENTH OF MARCH. Sr cee) 

(2) Himsey. 

PAGE, PAGE. 
A LIFE-TIME. 336 REVISITING CouNTRY. 91 
RIVULET, : 50 NkEw AND OLD. 7 + 29 
WINTER PIECE. 2 Nov. 3, 1861, - - + 266 
GREEN RIVER. 27 WAITING BY GaTE. - 260 
I BROKE THE SPELL. 83 JUNE. se ee 83 
I CaNNOT FORGET. 88 THE PoxT.- - - - 306 


Conversation.—The restless, wistful boy,—the man ac- 
cepting his city-work, but longing for Nature and soli- 
tude,—the serene old age ; how much of it can you trace 
in his own words?—A poet’s sorrow,—Longfellow hid 
his in Dante, Bryant his in Homer. His translation the 
task of leisure hours when 72-77 years old. The secret 
of his eighty-three years of vigor ?—Compare his mo- 
tives and methods as poet with Longfellow’s in “Moods” 
and “ Poet and his Songs,” Lowell’s in Sonnets XIV- 

| XIX and “Familiar Epistle” (close), Whittier’s “ Tent 
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on Beach” (stanzas 9-13).—Do you feel any monotone 
in Bryant, and, if Yes, do you like it? Any repulsion in 
his reticence? As poet has he a wide or a narrow 
range of sympathies? And as editor? Had he been 
less editor might he not have been more poet?—may 
not the editor have drained off the poet on the man- 
ward side, and thus left him poet of Nature? Has he 
any lyric quality? Any humor? What of his fancy (in 
“Sella,” etc.) ? Will Bryant grow more or less popular? 
Is he to be classed among “great poets? ”—Bring writ- 
ten answers to the following questions: 

Bryant's ideal character, in his own words? 

Of all his poems, the three for which you thank him 
most ? 

Are there any familiar quotations from Bryant? 
What? 

A motto in his own lines for each of the last six 
groups of poems. 


THE UNITY CLUB OF CINCINNATI. 


The following vigorous programme of our Cincinnati friends de- 
serves reproduction entire, to show what vigorous work its members 
have planned for themselves this winter. The schedule is all the 
more creditable, as it was shaped by the lay members of the club 
during the inferim occurring between the pustorate of Mr. Wendte 
and Mr. Thayer. 

ANCIENT GREECE. 

The second Wednesday evenings will be devoted to the Greek Re- 
vival. Well-written papers, from fifteen to twenty-five minutes in 
length,—Historical, Biographical, Critical and Descriptive—will be 
contributed by the essayists named below. The literature, arts, laws, 


philosophy, institutions and domestic life of the Greeks before the 
hristian era will constitute the themes. 
Oct. 11, 1882—THE PoETs. 
Mr. Wm. H. Knight. 
f. Ferdinand Van Rossum. 
Mr. J. E. Bruce. 
Mrs. B. F. Lewis. 


Nov. 8, 1882—THE LAWGIVERS. 


. Mr. W. C. Cochran. 
-Miss 8. C, Stubbs. 
Sener M. L. Hawkins. 


Dec. 13, 1882—THE PHILOSOPHERS. 


Prof. W. H. Venable. 
-Prof. Wm. L. Dudley. 
aa «Mr. W. Alex, Johuson. 
JAN. 10, 188S3—FINE ARTS. 


Greece ANd EgyPt..cccccscssesssscee sseevsscssees cnecesseeseeseenes Prof. E. S. Wayne. 


Pythagoras... 
The Sophists— 


Sculpture.. . Mr. Wm. F. Webb. 
Painting... »Mrs. L. A. Bansemer. 
Sappho and Music.. ..Mrs. Geo. F. Ireland. 
ATIBCOLIC....ceeeerees seeeeraes dee listesaea erie Prof. E. W. Coy. 


Xenophon—Ancient Warfar Capt. Thos. M. Sechler. 
Practice of Medicine....... ceeceeerseres Dr. Mary N. Street. 

MakCH 14, 18883—THE SUPERNATURAL. 
Mythology and Religion.....csc.csccccsssnenersssseensereees Col, MW. Smith. 
Greek Myths.........06 -Prof. A.M VanDyke. 
Hesiod's Theogony.......ccccecssssssceceeceesessseeencseseeecsceneres Mr. Edw. Barton. 

APRIL 11, 1883—GREEK LIFR. 

Domestic Life......seeeecseee Mr. A. B. Champion 
Demosthenes............ 0+ ... Prof. H. B, Furness, 
Eschylus and the Dram Mrs. Ellen M. Patrick, 
ATISLOPNANECS...cseseeceereesees cere : Prof. G. 8. Sykes, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A class for the study of Political Economy has been arranged for 
the fourth Wednesdays, on the Mutual Helpfulness plan. 

The text-book will be Jevon’s Primer ¢f Politics Economy,” a 
copy of which it is expected will be procured and read, by each 
member. 

The uonles will be introduced by short papers from members ofthe 
class, followed by conversation or debate. 

The work of the class will be as follows, subject to rearrangement: 

OcT. 25—INTRODUCTORY. 
a. The Necessity and Scope of the Science.—( 1-2-3 ) 
b. History of Political Keonomy. 
ec Natural Wealth and Individual Wealth. 


Nov. 22—THE PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. (4-5-6-7-8-9 and Chap. II.) 
a. Labor.—(20-21-23 and Chap. IV.) 
b. Capital.—Chap. V. 
ce. Land, Labor and Capital in their Mutual Interactions.— 
(16-17-18-19.) 
DEc. 27—THE DIsTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

a. Weges.—(39 and Chap. VII.) 
b. Profits.—(41-42.) 
c. Rent.—(40 and Chap. X.) 

JAN. 24—EXCHANGE. 
a. Value.{70-71-72.) 
b. Laws of Demand and Supply.—(73.) 
c. Cost of Production and its Relation to Value.—(74-75.) 

Fes. 28—MoneEY. 
a. lts Nature and Functions.—(77-78.) 
b. Currency.—(79-80-81-82.) 
ec. Credit and Banking.—(Chap. XIII.) 
MaRCH 28—INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
a. Natural Conditions of International Trade.—(98-99.) 
b. A Debate—‘ Is a Protective Tariff necessary or desirable?” 
APRIL 25—GOVERNMENT. 

a. Its Functions, from the side of Economy.—(98.) 
b. Taxation —(95-96-97.) 
ec. The Laisser-faire Theory. (J.S. Mill.) 


The figures in brackets indicate the seclions or chapters in the 
Primer which treat of the subject. 


The work of the club is entrusted to three Standing Committees, 
to-wit: On Culture, On Helpfulness, On Amusements Mrs. Liver- 
more opens the Sunday Lecture Course, January 7, 1883. 


The Siudp Table. 


AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ee Books, can be oblained of the Colegruve Book Co., 40 Madison areet, 
icago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Of Prof. J. H. Allen’s work, “Our Liberal Movement 
in Theology,” the Literary World says: “ Of the general 
tone of the book we can speak with praise. Aside from 
a natural tendency to hero-worship and a proneness to 
superlatives in speaking of the lights of liberal scholar- 
ship and eloquence, Mr. Allen’s judgments are candid 
and sober. Alike to his own circle of religionists and to 
the larger number of thoughtful men beyond these lines, 
the book will be welcome and instructive.” The True 
Religion says of the same work, “ Nowhere else have we 
seen the way marked so plainly from the old to the 
new.”——Robert Collyer hasa breezy and characteristic 
review of Miss Baker’s “A Summer in the Azores,” in 
the September Dial, in which occurs this graphic bit of 
description of the Chicago of the early days, ‘‘ When the 
Board of Trade met in a room of nogreat space on South 
Water street, and the bulls were very small calves, and 
the bears cubs of very small account, and corners were 
not heard of—barring corner lots; in the days before the 
Wigwam, when Widow Clarke’s mansion lay far to the 
southern line of the city, and Chicago avenue lay far 
north, and the pigs were not afraid of the policeman be- 
yond Superior street ; when the cows went out to pas- 
ture on the prairies,and had not far to go,and the 
herdsman’s horn sounded for them through what were 
then the still morning hours; when the little parks with- 
in the city were planted with old tin cans, the great 
parks unheard of, and Lincoln park was the cemetery 
for our dead; when we were all poor by comparison, but 
merry as May-day, for the world was young on the lake 
shore, and, while each man fought for his own band, we 
all fought for the clan, and were known wherever we 
went by the way we stood up for Chicago as the very 
choicest spot on the habitable globe, predestined and 
called already and bound in good time to be justified 
and glorified..——The Literary World says that Web- 
ster’s Spelling Book, Adams’ Arithmetic, Colburn’s Men- 
tal Arithmetic and Brown’s Grammar are the only 
school books that have held their place in the schools 
for half a century.—— W. Sloan Kennedy, in the Litera- 
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ry World for October 7, gives a timely hint to lovers of 
Emerson’s poetry; if they wish to secure his poetry 
complete they must hasten to buy the earlier editions, 
for in the final editions many passages have been omit- 
ted, some lines that have already become famous have 
been condemned by the critical and conscientious au- 
thor. For the benefit of those who have failed to se- 
cure the earlier editions, the above mentioned article 
contains the condemned passages, from which they can 
be transferred into the individual copy of the Emerson- 
ian student.——H. H. Furness, probably the highest au- 
thority on Shakespeare in this country,says: ‘There 
are only three public libraries in England which, in 
their Shakespearean departments, are superior to that 
in Boston,—the British Museum, the Bodleian and Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge——McMillen & Co. are soon to 
publish a work on Spinoza, by James Martineau. 


Ovrk LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN THEOLOGY: Chiefly as_ shown 
in Recollections of the History of Unitarianism in New England. 
Being a closing course of lectures given in the Harvard Divinity 
School. By Joseph Henry Allen, Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History 
in Harvard University; Honorary Member of the (Unitarian) &u- 
peme Consistory of nsylvania; Author of “Hebrew Men and 

mes,” aud “ Fragments of Christian History,” etc. Boston: Rob- 
erts Bros. 1882. Price, $1.25, 


By request of the members of the school who heard 
them, these lectures are published. Happy will suc- 
ceeding classes be if they hear words so wise and calm, 
so true to the best spirit of our movement, and so fully 
abreast of the best scholarship of this generation. Be- 
sides Dr. Hedge there is scarcely another man among 
us able to speak with such knowledge and with such 
critical poise of the movement of which he has been a 
part. He is tender towards the old, he is hospitable 
to the new, and he is able to select the good in both 
without being carried away by prejudice or enthusiasm. 
Sometimes the frankness of his criticism suggests a state 
of mind too judicial, if appearing in one of less experi- 
ence and sagacity. There is little here to quicken young 
blood, and one wonders whether the lecturer, did not 
his too great modesty restrain him, might not give us a 
few triumphant notes to stir his pupils to action with’a 
more vivid faith to quicken their thought and shape 
their deeds. The tribute of Dr. Hedge to the memory 
of Bellows and Emerson is printed as an appendix, fitly 
illustrating the theme of the volume. G. B. 


A Patp Mristry. Have Friends any Testimony on the Sub- 
Ject? Ifso, what isit? Journal Office, Philadelphia. pph. p. 24. 


This is the title of a pamphlet sent out from the office 
of the Journal, an organ of the Hicksite branch of the 
Society of Friends, published in Philadelphia. The 
pamphlet consists of letters from a number of represent- 
ative members of that division of the Society in Ameri- 
ca upon the question of a paid ministry. The discussion 
arose from a statement made by Saml J. Levick, a prom- 
inent minister of the Hicksite body, in a sermon deliv- 
ered in Philadelphia, that Friends do not object to any 
man receiving money for preaching, but only object to 
being taxed for the support ofa ministry with which they 
are not in sympathy ; and “in his opinion Friendsdo not 
aid enough toward the support of their own ministers,” 
etc. To confirm his first statement he quotes a letter 
written about 1654 by Edward Burrough, an eminent 
English minister of that day and a martyr to his prin- 
ciples. If this testimony is to be relied upon, the minis- 
try of the Society of that time were supported either 


from a general fund or by the congregation where the 
ministry was exercised. Freedom in this was the chief 
thing, “that none be forced to maintain such as they do 
not approve, be they true or false.” According to this 
letter the title “ hireling ministry ” was not applied to 
the just reward of a faithful minister by his people, but 
against the extortionate taxes levied for the support of 
men and doctrines thatthey did not approve. 

Those taking part in this discussion are divided in 
opinion respecting the remuneration of the ministry of 
their own Society, the majority opposing it. It is pleas- 
ant to notice, however, that the strong protest of a few 
years ago against the paid ministry of other societies has 
been modified and opprobrions terms are condemned- 
One writer says : “I have heard what seemed to me to be 
the gospel from men who were maintained, and I have 
heard what did not seem to be the gospel from those who 
were not paid; so I conclude that to these who are truly 
consecrated the question of money is secondary.” 

The little pamphlet is worth reading as an exponent 
of the views of the majority of the Society on this sub- 
ject. F. L. RB. 


“The Exchange 


TINY TOKENS, 


5 able: 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray; 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dipping boughs, 

Thesound of grazing from a herd 
Of genule cows. 

The echo from a wooded hill 

f cnekoo's call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
Atevening full. 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule; 

Such music is not understood 
By any school. - 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell, 

Beyond all skill aud human power, 
To make it well. 

The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly; 

The gleaming of a sudden smile, 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means I can not speak, 
But 1] have heard! 

‘Yhe note that only bears # verse 
From God's own word : 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry, 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant Sore 

But, when the heart is overwrought, 
O, who can tell 

The power of su h in things 
To make it well! 

Francis Ridley Havergal. 


How to Ostain Free Passack AROUND THE WorLD.— 
“ Adopt the Jewish religion, and go to Russia. Thence 
you will be ejected and forwarded by way of Lemberg to 
America by the emigration agent. In America, assume 
the garb and appearance of a Chinaman, and you will be 
despatched to China. There give yourself out as a Rus- 
sian, and you will be returned to that country, from 
which you may again be exyelled asa Jew, and returned 
to Austria.”— Faris Figaro. 
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A Generous Girt.—The family of the late Geo. Henry 
Lewes have presented the philosophical and scientific 
poor (over two ihoueand volumes) of his library to 

r. Williams’ trustees, in order that the books may be 
available to special students at the library in Grafton 
street, London. The only condition attaching to the 
generous gift is that the books be arranged on distinct 
shelves, and that each volume bear some record that it 
formed 2 part of the “ George Henry Lewes Library.”— 
Exchange. ; 


A THoroveusrep Tory.—John Ruskin, being once so- 
licited to contribute to a fund devoted to restoring War- 
wick Castle, replied in the following sensible manner : 
“T am at this hour endeavoring to find work and food 
for a boy of seventeen, one of eight people,—two married 
couples, a woman and her daughter, and this boy and 
his sister,—who all sleep together in. one room, eighteen 
feet square, in the heart of London; and you call upon 
me for a subscription to help rebuild Warwick Castle! 
Sir, I am an old and thoroughbred Tory; and as such I 
say, if a noble family cannot rebuild their own castle, in 
God’s name let them live in the nearest ditch till they 
can.”—The Index. 


Port, Patriot AND OraTor.—On the 10th of August 
the Norwegian poet and novelist, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of his first work. The ovations of his grateful coun- 
trymen converted the day into a national festival—not 
only the poet, but the patriot and orator being honored. 
Bjornson has from his youth up taken a deep interest in 
the political life of Norway, and ceaselessly worked for 
the independence of his country from the house of Ber- 
nadotte. His opposition to the amalgamation of Nor- 
way with Sweden led him into a personal quarrel with 
King Oscar II., which, however, has only served to en- 
dear him to the people.—New York Evening Post. 


A Mauianep CHaARAcTER.—“I once had the honor of 
dining with Charles Dickens in London, and among the 


guests was a splenetic old gentleman whose name I shall |’ 


not divulge, but. who was well known in English society 
atthe time. He had but recently been introduced to 
Dickens, and he spoke little and then abruptly, until 
the meal was almost over; then he suddenly turned to 
Dickens and said in an apparently displeased and irrit- 
able tone: ‘ Mr. Dickens, I think if you had known the 
more latent worriments and private troubles of Mr. 
Pecksnifi’s life, and the many provocations which I am 
sure he must have had, you would scarcely have pre- 
sented him to the world in so unfavorable a light.’ 
‘Bat, surely,’ said Dickens, smiling, ‘I drew the char- 
acter as I had created, and to my mind perfected it, and 
I portrayed Mr. Pecksniff’s shortcomings and displeas- 
ing attributes as they presented themselves to me in my 
ideal.’ ‘Well,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ Have it your 
way, Mr. Dickens, but I shall always believe Mr. Peck- 
sniff was not so despicable a man as you make him.’ 
And there was considerable suppressed laughter among 
the company.”—Correspondent of New York Tribune. 


Rev. Joun W. Cuapwickx, in the interest of beauty, 
makes an appeal to save Niagara Falls from the manu- 
facturers. “The situation would be sad enough if we 
had come to the end of spoiling and wasteing,—if the 
last factory had been built where noble trees once in- 
terlaced their branches, if the last tail-race had been 
constructed, the last dung heap piled, where once the 
bank was sweet and clean and fair. But the process of 
deterioration is not beginning to abate. It is gathering 
volume and momentum every day. In two years from 
the present time Goat Island will be upon the market; 
and, unless it is purchased “ by the People and for the 
people” of New York or the United States, it will be 
given over to the private manufacturer to miserably de- 
spoil, * * * There is but one way out of the muddle, 


. 
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It is in vain to look to private enterprise to rehabilitate 
the fading Hip? of Niagara. Private enterprise, left 
to itself, will build more factories, cut down more trees, 
blast and sear, sear and blast, all that is not already 
seared and blasted. Nothing can save Niagara but its 
public ownership, either by the State of New York or by 
the United States) * * * There are those who have 
this matter in their hands, and much at heart, who will 
shortly set about to condense the public sentiments of 
the country in regard to it into definite action. In the 
meantime, let those whose attention has already been 
arrested be not unmindful of any opportunity that may 
present itself to them to keep the ball a-rolling. In 
course of time there may be petitions to circulate and 
sign; and, when the Unitarian Conference meets at 
Saratoga, ifit does not pass a resolution approving of 
the movement which has been set on foot, it will not be 
because such a resolution is not urged on its considera- 
tion. Then and there we shall discuss the establish- 
ment of a Divinity School at Cleveland, and not, I 
trust, without some definite result. But at Niagara 
there is a Divinity School of God’s own founding, which 
should not be permitted to die out. No dogmais taught, 
but the spirit of awe and worship is upon every wave 
that rolls. It is for us to see to it that this spirit is im- 
peded by no human artifice. For our children and our 
children’s children, Niagara must be more beautiful 
than it has been for us,—as beautiful as it was in days 
when it was the 
‘Btill unravished bride of quietness.’” 


—The Christian Register. 


HINTING FOR A TEXT. 


The good pastor was known among his perhaps envi- 
ous brethren as a “‘sensational” preacher. One day while 
he was sitting in his study, immersed in thought, with a 
heap of crumpled newspapers on the floor beside him, 
Deacon Bullit came in. After a few preliminary remarks, 
the pastor said : 

“Bullit, I want a subject for my next Sunday’s ser- 
mon, and I can’t think of athing. Can you suggest a 
theme?” ; 

“T don’t know,” said the deacon, Sree 

“T’ve been through the whole of that pile of news- 
papers, telegraph columns, police columns, even the ad- 
penne columns, and there is nothing striking among 
them.” 

“ Let’s see ; you preached against the Mormons three 
weeks ago? That was the Sunday I was away.” 

“There’s nothing in that. I’ve ‘ gone for’ the Mormons 
twice since last fall Then, you know, I preached last 
Sunday about the big railroad accident at Dunkard’s 
Creek, and in the afternoon I had a discourse about the 
snow storm.” 

“ Nothing more in the Guiteau case, is there ?” 

“No, the people are tired of it. Three sermons on 
that subject are as much as they can stand. Do you 
think I could stir things up with another discourse pitch- 
ing into City Councils, or, say, the management of the 
Water-works?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe you might. The last time you 
went for Councils the church was crowded ; all the coun- 
cilmen came, and the collection was the largest since 
New Year's.” 

“But Icouldn’t repeat that story about the colored 
man and the mule, could I? That was the best thing in 
the sermon, I think.” 

“Tt brought down the house, that’s certain.” 

“ Laughed, didn’t they? But I couldn’t tell it again, 
and so I guess I won’t take up Councils. 1 have halfa 
notion to discuss the Panama Canal question. Do you 
think the people would feel an interest in that? I might 
preach about the Panama Canal in the morning and 
abcut the small-pox epidemic in the evening. The 
spread of the small-pox interests everybody.” 
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“Yes; but why not devote the se:mou chiefly to the 
history and value of vaccination ?” 

“It might answer. Nobody knows how hard it is to 
find fresh and interesting subjects. Things happen so 
inconveniently. Just as likely as not there will be a big 
fire in the city late Saturday night, after my two sermons 
are written, and when it will be too late to write another 
with the fire as the theme.” 

“You could extemporize about it;” 

“But not so well; not so well. By the way, Bullit, 
have you heard the rumors that Cashier Smith of the 
Tenth National Bank, is a defaulter?” 

“I believe there are reports of that kind afloat.” 

“That would be a lively theme! Suppose I take it up 
ina general sort of a way, and make it sensational? 
That might do for the morning, and then I could give a 
blast at the variety theatres in the evening. Or I could 
devote my evening sermon to the tariff and the morning 
one to the balloon expedition to the North Pole. You 
would be surprised how little help I get now from the 
newspapers. A man may skim over fifty without finding 
asingle theme that will draw a full house and excitethe 
curiosity of the congregation.” 

“Have you looked anywhere but in the newspapers ?” 

“N-n-no? Excepting in the Report of the Board of 
Trade and in a couple of the Reviews.” 

“Didn’t refer to the Bible, of course ?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, deacon, the people are tired of 
Scriptural subjects. They want something novel and 
exciting. Of course it seems a little queer to throw the 
Bible over; but a man has to meet popular expectation 
and my theory is to reach sinners one way if you can’t 
reach them the other. That’s sound, isn’t it?” 

Before the deacon left, the pastor had it arranged to 
preach one sermon on the boiler explosion at Hacken- 
sack, and another upon cultivation of the carp as a food 
fish—Our Continent. 


ON DEATH. 


Thackeray said he knew “one small philosopher,” 
meaning himself, “ quite content (after a pang or two of 
separation from dear friends here) to put his hand into 
that of the summoning angel, and say ‘ Lead on, O Mes- 
ag of God our Father, to the nearest place whither 
the Divine goodness calls us!’ We must be blindfolded 
before we can pass, I know; but I have no fear about 
what is to come, any more than my children need fear 
that the love of their father should failthem. I thought 
myself a dead man once, and protest that the notion 
gave me no disquiet about myself. At least the philos- 
ophy is more comfortable than that which is tinctured 
with brimstone.”— Letter to Prof. RKeed, Philadelphia. 


WHnnouncements. 


A joint conference of the Iowa Unitarian Association 
and the Fraternity of Illinois Liberal Religious Societies 
will be held at Davenport, Iowa, October 24, 25 and 26. 
A full attendance of Iowa and Illinois members is re- 
quested, and a cordial invitation extended to all friends 
of liberal religious proclivities. The following is the pro- 
gramme : 

TUESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 24. 


7.20 Pp. u.—Conference sermon, Rev. W. R. Cowl, Chicago, ml. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25. 


9.00 a. m.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. C. Covell, Buda, Ill. 
10.09 a. w.—Opening addresses, by the Presidents. 
10.30 a. m.—Paper, Rev. J. V. Blake, Quincy, Ill. Discussion. - 
2.00 P. w.—Paper, ‘' What think ye of Christ? Whose son is he? 
Judge Tiffany, Chicago, Hl. 
3.00 P. w.— Paper, Rev. Anna J. Norris, Grinnell, Iowa. 


7.30 p. M.—Address, “Crime, Criminalsand Prison Reform,” Major 
R. N. McClaughey, Joliet, 11]. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 26. 


Sa A. M.—Devotional meeting, led by Rev. May A. Safford Hum- 
t, lowa. ; 

10.00 a. M.—Paper, “ Unitarian Conversions,” by Rev. M. J. Miller, 
Geneseo, Il. 

11.00 a. M.—Paper, ‘‘ What is the matter with Rational Religious En- 
terprise in the West?” Rev. D. H. Rogan, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Dis- 


Chicago, Ill. 
en P.M.—Platform meeting, addresses by several ladies and gen- 
emen. . 


Reduced rates on the C. B, & Q., and C. R. I. & P. railroads are ex- 


pected. 
. Mrs. C. T. Coie, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
Secretaries, 1 ©. KE, Switzer, Galesburg, Il. 


The Madison Contemporary Club has arranged for the 
following course during the winter. Season tickets, $1.00. 


LECTURES. 


; SEPTEMBER. 
Three Religious Teachers..........0006 s+ Rey. Dr. E. G. Hirsch, Chicago. 
OcTOBER. 

Mirza Schaffy...Prof. Wm. H. Rosenstengel, University of Wisconsin. 
NOVEMBER. 
Dante...rccccccccsscssrssovcessaseccscccsesceeses Rev. H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis. 
DECEMBER. 

The Christianization of Iceland...Prof. R. B. Anderson, University of 

Wisconsin. 
JaNUARY. 


Theodore Parker.......... Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


F. C. Root, $1.50; C. P. Brige, $1.50; Dennis Finnegan, 
.75; M. P. Southworth, $1.50; O. L. French, $1.85 ; Louise 
Martin, $1.50; Anna M. Cody, 1.25; Allen Hellowell, 
$3.00. 


Mrs. THROOP’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Opens September 25th. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 High Street, PORTLAND, ME. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


LAWYERS, 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICAGO. 
Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. 
National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


DR. J. W. WASSALL 
Deniisi, 


103 State Street, 


CHICAGO, TLL. 


Reference, 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator, 


DAVID K. PRENTICE. | 
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ACKINNON PEN, orFLUID-PENCIL 


' + -Sespenbectiowse settee a a a 5 
=a ere 3 a 3D. MAC KIN NON. PAT. 
x ze MARZI-76- REISSUE SeLY 35 Ts 


2 Bolds ink for a week's use, always ready, always with you. The only successful Reservoir Pen inthe market. The SOVEREIGN 
is the latest improved Mackinnon Pen, It can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and lengthened for use. The most ae 
Pen. made. Send for circular. MACHKINNON PEN CoO., 192 Broadway, N.Y., or 93 Madison St., Chicago, ae 


BEATTY’S BEETHOVEN ORGAN 


Walnut or Ebonized (Cold Laid) Case as desired. 5 Octaves, 10 Sets Reeds, 27 Stops 
Price, delivered on board cars 
here, with Stool, Book, Music (a 
complete musical outfit) ONLY 


— 
The Beethoven Organ can be shipped in 5 minutes not! sh 

over &™) a day, demand increasing.) Working nights by thon gtr | 

fill orders for this style promptly. Remittances ma: made by Bank 

Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, or by Express Prepaid. — | 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refun 
if the Becthoven Organ, after one year’s use, does not Exe you enti 
kindly return it at my expense and I will promptly refund you the $! 
terest. Nothing can be tuirer. My object in placing this organ at § 
it introduced into every home in this country, Every one sold is sure to sell 
Often 50 sales can be traced from the first One introduced, All that : 
the purchasers after giving the instrument a fair trial, kindly bring U 
and hear its musical effects, having no agents; no warerooms in large ¢ ies ( 
direct only), I rely sulely on the merits ofthe Beethoven to speak for fi 
kind words from satiafle purchasers, which I am proud to nye 

—> 


THE BEETHOVEN CASE, 
[Relaht, 75 inches; Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches.] Is, as 
he most magnificent ever made, The view is of a walnut case, high 
and ornamented with gold, but when preferred, you can order an @l 
in pure black, inlay ornamentations in gold, which produce a fine efi 
fashionable, and is furnished at the same price, When ord 
definitely which case is wanted. The designs are alike and no case 
was ever put upon the market for any such money, even when Ling 
used by other builders—was put in them. | Read the following 
Reeds and Stop Combinations carefully, and then give this more 
a trial by ordering one. The World can not equal this Beautii 
for anything like the money asked. — 


Ten (10) Full Sets Golden Tongue Reed 

It contains 5 Octaves, 10 full sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: 

Manual Sub-Bass, 16 feet tone; (2) Diapason, 8 feet tone; (8) icla 
8 fect tone; (4) Cello, 8 feet tone; (5) French Yorn, fect tones 

phone, 5 feet Sones (2) Volx Celeste: 8 foot, tenes ) Viola D 

one a olina, ec one} jccolo, e! ne 0 

monig ue, Harp A©oline,Grand Expressione, Vox Humana, "SS Jublante 


accessory effects. 


27 STOPS! (°° RWSUE AH. OF 


There are no Reed Organs made in this country, but what when the stops are u 
wrong, some will give no sound, hence are then dummies, If used as 
every stop in the Beethoven is of practleal use. Don’t be deceived b 
sentations of Monopolists or their agents, There are 14 perfect con 
this organ, equal to 14 common organs usually sold by agents combin 
full effect cannot be produced with less than 27 Stops and not then, 
Stop Action (applied to my Reedboard) which is fully covered by patents, 
beused by no other manufacturer, 


SPECIFICATION OF STOP WORK. 27 IN ALL 
(1) Cello, (2) Melodia, (3) Clarabella, (4) Manual Sub-Bass, (5) Bourdon, Sax 
hone, (7) Viol di Gamba, (8) Diapason, (9) Viola Dolce, (10) Grand 
‘rench Horn, (12) Harp oline, (13) Vox Humana, (14) Echo, (15) 
Clarionet, (17) Voix Celeste, (18) Violina, (19) Vox Jubilante, Piccolo, ) 
Harmonique, (22) Orchestral Forte, gs Grand Organ Knee oP, BO 
Stop, (25) Automatic Valve Stop, (26) Right Duplex Damper, Gnis plex 
E | On September 19th, 1881, my. 
f the 1 anctorien of the Rica th cane Fas 
was one of the largest factories of the kind in the world, ~ 
Three days afterwards, with my own hands I lifted o 
R = the firstrelic where it stood, and by the aid of va 
capital, perfect knowledge of what was wanted, and kind words of 
thousands, | wasenabled in 120 days to put on steam and start more machinery, 
larger and better equipped Factory than ever on the same ground. The prese 
st. ‘lishment covers nearly 4 acres of space, and is now turning out a larger nut 
ber of, better instruments daily than ever before. This achievement Is unsu 
Base n the history of enterpriec. 
pasha now receiving orders for the BEETHOVEN (price $90) at the rate of 
1,000 per month, and as I run my great works far into the night by the use of 


EDISOWN’S HLECTRIC LIGHTS, ~ 


WIT = >i in th id that it, I orde 
WALNUT 08 EBONIZED (GOLD LAID) CASE AS DESIRED. ea GS tarntra e peony. a0 the vor a a ewer en ae Ss 


Dimensions: Height, 75 inches, Length, 46 inches, Depth, 24 inches. 00 wood-working machines in their construction. iu ‘adh i. 

y the additi f the very latest approved wood-working machinery, (which no old esta! ment has), vast Capital, a new 
R E M E M B E R q By ten after ion ex erionce of the wants todo work well and economical, and the addition of private switches aint raflros 
tracks to the various doors of the factories, lam now enabled to build better instruments for less money than ever before, and my patrons have all the ‘ 


these facilitics. @rTo prove the truth of the statements made in this advertisement I invite all to come to Washington, see for themselves. ~My manufactory is op 
to visitors always. : Fiv oD lars ($5) allowed for your travelling expenses if you purchase. Come anyway. Youare welcome, A free coach with polite a 


alltrains. I ucan not call, write f alogue, or, better still, order a B OVEN on trial, as youcan save nothing from this price by Sorremnncaaas 
you will be delighted with the Instrume nt. _ If you do not wish to buy yourself, will you kindly call the attention of your friends to this advertisement, you ibe 
them a real service, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


dress or call ywon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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| The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 
: , 7 


= seer ieee ‘S a o : eee ee — es 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Liwermore P 
mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen eecanied BE ee ieonmcr ee etena sere 
The Livermore Vocket Pencil—beautiful, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN C0O., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


The Meadville Theological School MRS. JAMES P, WALKERS 
| purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 


room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass., 


f are yery moderate. For full particulars, apply to Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. Schoolhouse, Centre, corner 

| Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Orchard street. Home, Elm street, corner Walker street. Post-office 
Meadville, Penn. | address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

——— 
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“The Ghicazo & North-Western R'y “Gat Rock Island Route!” 


G po bh L a L | N | Is the Se UIPPED pe Abie ! BEST stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the 
H 


i ‘> 


1 oR 


West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest Iine 
LEADING RAILWAY connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST ! Eastery, NortH-EasTEen, SouTuEEN and Sovutu- 
BEST line to St. Joseph, [tis the short and best route between Chicago and all Eastern Lins, which terminate there, with Kansas 
Atchison, Topeka, Dent- points in City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, CouNCIL BLUFFS 


Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming: 3 
son, Dallas, Gal- Vebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from whi-:h 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Fadia 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 


C EL A G&G DENVER, LEADVILLE. that penctrates the Continent from the Missouri River 
IC © SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOO, the Pacific Slope. The 


2 gap eee ox eT ana an Obicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway . 


} = New Mexico, Arizona, Mon> 
W conceded to { Points in the Territories and the West. Also ' 
be the b i Fz being the Great | | eee ee Gre hinged ae © is the only line from Chicago owning track Into Kansas, 
iied in the ania for I= ThroughCar for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- | onic, by its own road, reaches the points above 
All Classes of travel. 

t 


Siti and Texas. 


te 
EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


Line gan, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, | named. No TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! No MIASING 
itoughion, Neenah Menasha, St. Paul, Min- | conngctioxs! No huddling tn ill-ventilated or un- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, | clean cars, as every passenger ts carried in roomy, 


K A N S S C T Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points clean and’ ventilated coaches, upon Fast Express 
A I Y ; Da const rains, 
| We Pi nmeegta, Danots;, We mand the | “Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, PULLMAN 


PALACE SLEEPING CARS, and our own world-famous 
. : Dintna Cars, upon which meals are served of un- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart fram and arrive at | surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY-FIVE 
the same Union Depot. | CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful enjoyment. 

At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake | Throngh Cars between Chicago, Peorta, Milwaukee 


Northwest. 
| At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- ' 


All connections made 
In Union 
Depots. 


Through Try it, Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne Beer inlerecticn, willy and close connections at all 
Tickets via this and you will ond oe au ae aera ios aes R'ys, ve tieket (do not forget thin) directly to, every lace 

a l . t ce - ecbraska, jac. 8, 
Celebrated Line for find traveling a Close connection made at Junction Points. Wyomlne. atch, Waahon Nevada, California, Oregon. 

¢ wale at all offices in, luxury, instead It is the ONLY LINE rannin Washington Territory, Colorady, Arizona and New 


s 
Mexico, 
of a dis- IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS ne Stberal arrangements regarding baggage as an 
comfort,| WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICAQO. mide _ and: ratea of stats alwaye ns low as compet: 
Ww rhs: uta tithe o! he Co @) 

Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. Tiga and tackle of sportsmen free. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this ; Tickets, naps and fulders at all principal ticket offices 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not | in the United States and Canada. 


the U.8. and 


a y read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 
¥. J. POTTER. PERCEVAL LOWELL, If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations: you R, R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
3d Vice Presid Gen'l Manager, Gen. Puss. Agt. will Puy you tickets by this route, 497 AND WILL | Vice Pres't and Gen. Manager, Gen. Tkt. ann ress F Agty 
Chicago, Lil. Chicago, il, TAK ONE OTHER. Chicago. hicago. 
. All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 
J.D. LAYNG, W.B. STENNETT, 
Gen. Bup’t Chicago. Gea. Pas. Agent, Chicago. 
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NEW BooxSsS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


Colegrove Book Company. 


The following are a few of the new books we have just received. We aim to keep constantly on 
hand all the leading publications, and can supply at short notice any book not out of print. Correspondence 
solicited and all orders PROMPTLY FILLED. We make a specialty of choice and rare books. 

Our facilities for supplying Sunday School Libraries were never greater than they are this fall. Public 
Libraries and also Reading Rooms will be supplied on the most liberal terms. : 

_ All readers of Unrry will find it for their advantage to send us their orders for Books whether for 
public or private use. 

It would gratify us if this notice could be placed in the hands of those book buyers throughout the 
West who may not be regular subscribers to our paper. Will not our friends aid us in giving this as wide 
circulation as possible. Very Truly, ; 

THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By 
George H. Morris, Ph. D. Price, $1.25. 


CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a narrative of 
Life on the Frontier and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, with an account of the Cattle 
Ranches of the West. By Wm. Baillie Graham. 
Price, $1.75. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of “Ecce 
Homo.” $1.25. . 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE; or, The Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman who, on a wager of $10,000, undertook to 
go from New York to New Orleans in three 
weeks, without money, as a professional tramp. 
Price, $1.00. ; 


LIFE OF GEN. GARIBALDI. Translated from 
his private papers, with the history of his splen- 
did exploits in Rome, Lombardy, Sicily and Na- 
ples to the present time. By Theodore Dwight. 
$1.00. 


. 40 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. From verbatim reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood, Sept., 1873, to March, 1874. Price, $1.50. 


ANN. By Constance Fennimore Woolson. One of 
the most powerful novels of the time. One is 
constantly reminded of George Eliot in reading 
this book. : 


A HAPPY BOY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Trans- 
lated by Anderson. This is probably the best 
of Bjornson’s stories of peasant life. In it the 
author has succeeded in drawing the characters 
with remarkable distinctness, while his profound 
psychological insight, his perfectly artless sim- 
plicity of style, and his thorough sympathy with 
the heroand his surroundings, are nowhere more 
apparent. “This view is sustained,” says Mr. 
Anderson, “by the great popularity of ‘A Happy 
Boy ’ throughout Scandinavia.” Price, $1.00. 


MOODS. A Novel. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price, 
$1.50. 


JUVENILES. 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Anderson; il- 
lustrated by ten full page pictures, in color, after 
the original drawings, by E. V.B. Published by 
Scribner & Welford. Net price, $1.60. 

LITTLE WOMEN. Illustrated. Every one who 
has seen Little Women, without illustrations, will 
desire a copy of this beautiful book ; illustrated 
and beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
Price, $3.50. 

FROM MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNHILL. 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of Pursy Tipton’s 
Family, The Captain’s Children, ete. A beautiful 
quarto of over two hundred pages, beautifully 
bound and illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
GREW. By Margaret Sidney. Thirty-six illus- 


trations by Jessie Curtis, Extra cloth binding 
very elegant die in colors and gold. Large 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


OUR LITTLE ONE AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 
With 350 illustrations, from original designs by 
the best American artists. 

BABYLAND FOR 1882. Price, 75 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE. Pleasure book; popular edition. 
Price, 75 cents. 


MRS. SOLOMON SMITH LOOKING ON. By Pansy, 
Price, $1.50. 


STORIES ABOUT DOGS. By Mrs. Surr, with illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. A beautiful book 
bound in cloth. Quarto. Large type. Price, 
$1.50. 


ALIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE MADE FROM THESE PRICES. 
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‘ We invite our readers, in this number, to take 


teen students, two of whom are ladies. 


The American Missionary Association, which, 
we believe, is the chief missionary arm of the Con- 
gregationalists, started out last year to ‘raise 


$300,000. At its recent meeting in Cleveland it 
i reported $319,584 raised, or 22 per cent. more than 


they asked for. There is real vitality back of such 
a disappointment, and only a greater vitality can 
correct whatever of error they may stand for, or 
supplant whatever of false method they may rep- 


"| resent. 


The committee on the “ Meadville Theological 
School Fund,” appointed at Saratoga, announce 
that but $9,000 out of the $50,000 yet remains un- 
subscribed. This sum, we hope, will be promptly 
made up. Contributions may be sent to C. H. 
Burrage, Treasurer of the A. U. A., 7 Tremont 
Place, Boston. Theschool contains this year nine- 
Present 
indications, as well as past experience, assure us 
that the most will be made out of the material in 
hand. 


Of making newspapers there is no end. The 


part in the installation of Rev. George Batchelor , Congregationalists are reaching after still another. 


as pastor of Unity Church, of this city, so that we. 
may become better nequainted with him, and that 
we may feel ourselves more closely identified with 
his people. We make room in this issue for the 
full proceedings, to the exclusion of the reports of. 
the Iowa and Nebraska Conferences and other | 
nteresting matter, which will appear in our next. 


When a London brewer confesses that the Sal- 
ration army has reduced his receipts $15,000 in 
me year, docs he not thereby justify, somewhat at 
east, the pretentious name of this army ? 


We have long felt, with the True Religion, that 
‘Liberal Unitarians and Liberal Universalists have 


oo much in common to magnify differences.” | 
{nd we would say so often, in these columns and | 
ut of them, were it not for the conviction that: 
hese forces can not be talked together, they must: 
We cannot argue ourselves into a’ 


Tow together. 
ommon harness; but we are working ourselves | 


ato just that. Now: brethren, do not stop to dis- 
uss this, but just een on working. 


It is claimed that it is not to be the organ of either 
wing; but still the inspiration which has given it 
the financial foundation of a $100,000 is supposed 
|to have come from the Newman Smythe phase of 
thought. The paper, as yet, is unnamed and un- 
-editored. When it appears we will look for still 
more of that genial orthodoxy that has more 
smiles than spunk, more good nature than strong 
nature, standing for the gospel of respectability 


‘rather than the protesting gospel of progressive 


and aggressive reason. 


At this time, while our newspaper exchanges are 
so busy in discussing the question as to whether 
the Unitarian Church has a future or not, the 


opinion of the great humanitarian, Louis Kossuth, 
upon the matter is, to say the least, interesting. In 
a consultation with Prof. Kovacs, of Hungary, last 
year, he said, as reported by this gentleman: “I 
rejoice over your connection with the English and 
American Unitarians. Spread their ideas and faith 
as widely as you can in Hungary. Their faith is 
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the only faith which has a future; the only one 
that can influence the intelligent and interest the 
indifferent.” An Unitarianism that cannot “ in- 
fluence the intelligent and interest the indifferent” 
(if such exist), does not deserve a future, and in 
common with all others who believe in a vital 
religion, we will rejoice in its death. 


Superintendent Luckey, of the Pittsburg public 
schools, has recently declared against the spelling 
book, and he wants to supplant the readers that 
contain the speeches of Webster and Clay with 
the newspaper. This is too radical for us, and 
we cry out in defence of the children. Save 
them for a few years, at least, from the heavy 
burden of modern life—the newspaper. Let them 
remain ignorant of the turmoils and the scandals 
of society ; let them, if it must be, handle words 
for a while “as dead things” standing in military 
files, as they used to in “ Webster’s Elementary,” 
rather than to acquire that dreadful pertness of 
the well-informed child. The twelve-year-old who 
is a good converser on the “ topics of the day,” is 
something to make one sigh. It is pathetic to see 
a soul assume the burden of the world so early. 


At a recent Sunday School Conference in Massa- 
chusetts, one of the speakers recalled the saying 
“that Dr. Channing worked by pressuré, Theodore 
Parker by blows,” and urged that the blow system 
was as necessary as the pressure system in Sunday 
School work. The simile is a good one, as is also 
the comment. The liberal movement is greatly in 
need of the engine that can strike sure, strong 
and heavy blows. We have not in mind the pugi- 
list, who strikes to bruise an opponent, but rather 
the pile-driver, whose ponderous hammer drives 
down through mud and slush into the solid sub- 
soil.that which becomes the sure foundation for a 
lasting superstructure ; or, if you prefer, the well- 
directed beetle that drives home the wedge. Luther 
was a mighty sledge-hammer, and the Reforma- 
tion came into being under his Blows. Slavery 
was never abolished by smiles, and there are 
abuses and errors that cannot be kissed out of 
existence. “That culture is defective,” says Em- 
erson, “that does not arm a man.” Unitarianism 
has learned but half the gospel of Jesus if it does 


not add to his beatitude of peace the beatitude of | 


conflict also. “Blessed are the peacemakers!” 
Aye, verily ; but “ blessed” also “are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake!” The 
sword was a symbol of his work as well as the 


olive branch. While the world is wicked and 
humanity perverse, one phase of the Chureh of 
God must remain militant. 


“Christians tell us that they cannot stay in business and be out- 
and-out Christians. Then let them come out of business. It were 
better to die In the poor house and die honest, than to stay in a 
world full of iniquitous business and die in sin. If Christ were in 
the world he would not make money. Nor should his followers be 
heaping up money. I do not believe in Christians laying up 
$50,000 and $100,000 a year. It is a moral wrong in the face of the 
great religious needs of the world. Last year even our own denom- 
ination gave hardly $300,000 for foreign missions, and that less than 
the year before, and this hardly more than was given thirty yeare 
ago. And yet we are told by high authority that this country makes 
money enough every twenty years to buy out the whole German 
Empire, lands, cities, navies and all. But with this vast increase iz 
wealth, and with one person out of five a professing Christian, yet 
our missionary secretaries find it almost impossible to go on with 
their work for want of funds. And what have we? Beautiful 
churches, excellent organs, fine singers, and personal indulgence in 
a world of luxuries. Analyze a contribution box in a rich church, 
and how many twenty, or ten, or five dollar bills do you find in it? 
A man worth an income of $15,000 to $20,000, sings: 

Had I a thousand worlds to give, 
That were a present far to small, 
then puts a nickel in the contribution box. 

In view of such facts as these it is easy to see that it is not 
more speculation or more chances in the world of despair that the 
church needs to make its religion acceptable or effective; but more 
of the grace of earnestness and self-denial. Why ask for a scheme of 
salvation in another world when we are not willing to use the one 
we have in this?” 


The above is an extract from the specch of Dr. 
Goodwin, of this city, recently made before the 
Christian Convention, at St. Louis. They so fully 
concur with oar ideas that we are glad to let him 
speak for us editorially. We are not surprised 
that the correspondent of the Advance speaks of it 
as “the most marked address of the occasion.” 
The correspondent also was probably correct in 
his surmise, “that the good doctor would not find 
it so easy to say such things to a Chicago audience. 
full of business men and fashionable ladies, as he 
did to a St. Louis convention of Christians.” 


One of Charles Sumner’s interesting and suggest- 
ive papers is entitled “ Prophetic Voices Con- 
cerning America,” showing that the gift of pro- 
phecy was not limited to Bible times and lands. 
In the same line, a few years ago, a notable article 
appeared in the Saturday Review, entitled “Secular 
Prophecy,” in which was shown how Arthur 
Young and Lord Chesterfield foretold the French 
Revolution. William Cobbett predicted our war 
of secession, at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury; and Heine foresaw the recent German- 
Franco war. <A correspondent of the Christian 
Register contributes another illustration of this 
power of prophecy. He says that in 1872, after 
the National Unitarian Conference had expunged 
from its constitution the noble “Ninth Article,” 


att 


WIN iry. 


which justified its claims to a broad fellowship, 
substituting therefore an article that excluded 
from its councils some of the clearest heads and 
purest hearts of the Unitarian communion, one of 
the speakers yielded to the prophetic impulse in 
the following words: 


“ Believing, Mr. President, that things are never settled until they 
are settled right, believing that this is settled wrong, I am pre- 
pared to let this matter pass by with a placid temper. I have no de- 
sire to take the attitude of an agitator, having the conviction that 
upon final, repeated, deliberative reflection the Conference will see 
it,—I do not know whether at its next meeting, at its fenth meeting, 
orat what time in the future... . So clearand sure is my sense of 
the truth that this Conference can not and will not finally part com- 
pany with such men, that I expect and | serenely wait now for that 
action which I just as confidently anticipate, as I believe it to be the 
only sound and just position for the Conference to hold.” 


It was exactly upon the tenth meeting that grace 
was given to this body to restore the expunged 
article, and thus begin the process of restoring the 
fair proportions of the inclusive arch that ten 
years ayo was knocked down. The prophetic soul 
is simply the soul gifted with the insight that is 
born out of large wisdom and a great sense of jus- 
tice. 


LIBERALS AND INDIFFERENTS. 

If one were to judge of the strength and follow- 
ing of liberal religious thought by the statistics so 
often made use of by a certain class of its advo- 
cates, he would infer that it must have upon its 
side the large majority of the population. It isa 
very common thing to hear these good-natured 
persons quote from statistics the number of the 
church-going people in any community, compare 
this number with the whole population, and 
then, since the churches as a rule are “ orthodox ” 
in faith, include the balance of non-attendants 
in the ranks of “liberal” thought and belief. Not 
content with this appropriation, they even invade 
the popular churches and lay claim, also, to no 
small portion therein as belonging in reality to 
the fold of liberal faith. 

Now, if all this were valid and true, one would 
look to find in every community of five thousand 
people at least one strong religious society based 
not on the traditional creeds but on the broader 
thought and fellowship, the larger ideas of human 
history and destiny born of our time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, he finds it quite otherwise. 
There are towns and cities, not only of five thou- 
sand but of fifty thousand people, and very many 
cities of from ten thousand to thirty thousand 
people in the country, where there is no church or 
public religious meeting outside the lines of what 
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is called orthodoxy. Moreover, the churches and 
religious societies over the land, outside these lines, 
are very few when compared with the great num- 
ber within. What is to be said to this? We are 
told that liberal thought is individualistic and dif- 
ficult of organization, which is doubtless true. We 
are reminded that many earnest and devout per- 
sons, who have dropped all direct church connec- 
tion, are devoting themselves to work as truly re- 
ligious, but under more secular methods. This, 
also, to some extent is true. But these and all 
like suggestions are quite inadequate as an expla- 
nation of the facts referred to, supposing the infer- 
ence from the statistics to be valid and just. What, 
then, shall we say? The simple fact is that the 
inference so commonly drawn, and with suchcom- 
placency by a class of liberals, is not valid and 
just. To become indifferent to traditional forms 
of belief does not mean, necessarily, the adoption 
of new. To drop out of all church relations is no 
sure indication of a desire for new and nobler 
forms of organized religious life. To have ceased 
to be “ orthodox ” does not imply that a man has 
become “liberal.” He may be neither. It would 
be as true to say that all persons attending, or in 
any way connected with, the popular churches are 
there because they believe the articles and creed, 
as to say that all outside are where they are be- 
cause they have any positive affiliations with dis- 
tinctively liberal religious thought. The fact is 
that a large portion of the latter are simply indif- 
ferent. They are negative. They care as little 
for distinctively liberal thought as for orthodoxy. 
They contribute to the support of neither. They 
will go to hear Col. Ingersoll ridicule the popular 
theology, laugh with him at its inhumanities and 
defects, applaud his somewhat coarse and easy 
wit, and then send their children to the nearest 
church on the following Sunday, to be taught what 
they have joined in ridiculing the week before. 
They call upon the representative of one church as 
soon as another for the marriage ceremony or the 
funeral] discourse. They are not liberal any more 
than they are orthodox in belief. They are sim- 
ply indifferents. They affiliate with no party. 
They support no ideas. The cause of religious 
truth owes nothing to them. They are negative, 
not positive. Belief implies some positive atti- 
tude of mind. Really to espouse liberal views in 
religion,—larger views of God and the divine gov- 
ernment; of the soul, its nature and destiny,—is 
to love those views, to feel their value, to stand up 
for them, to contribute to their spread. It is more 
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than a falling away from a traditional orthodoxy. 
It is a rising into a new and nobler belief. 

Let us bear this distinction well in mind. We. 
do not claim for liberal religious thought all who | 
have simply grown indifferent to the traditional 
creeds and to the customary Sunday services of | 
the churches. We far rather relieve the fewer re- | 
ally earnest adherents of liberal religious thought 
of the alleged indifference and want of practical 
results so often laid at their door, but which do! 
not belong there any more than they belong at the 
door of the popular churches. The more thought- 
ful and constructive phases of what is called liber- 
al belief, as distinguished from orthodoxy, have 
abundant power to quicken life and build up no- 
ble character and conduct. We see proofs enough 
of this all about us, as well as in the story of 
many who have done their work and passed on. 
But this is only when that thought is really em- 
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braced, loved, believed in earnest. Then it molds 
the life. Let it be borne in mind that liberal re-' 
ligious belief is something more and higher than! 
lukewarmness or complete hostility towards an’ 
outworn creed. Itis an earnest and positive atti-| 
tude of the mind and heart, not negative. To do 
this will temper our own expectations and our} 
sometime disappointments. It will enable us the} 
better to appreciate our work and the service it; 
requires of those who would enter upon it. There 
are genuine orthodox believers, after the honest. 
and manifest meaning of the creeds; but fewer, 
and fewer every year in this transitional age. | 
There are genuine liberal believers, increasingly , 
more, we believe, with every year, by reason of 
these movements of religious thought to-day. 
There are also indifferents, and it is to be feared. 
these outnumber either of the above. Reader, 
which are you?—a genuine, orthodox believer, or! 
a liberal believer, or an indifferent? F. L. H. 


Wortay or Imitation.—A picture amateur of New| 
York city, named Durr, having accumulated a fine col-| 
lection, bequeathed it to the city, and it will probably be 
the basis of a public gallery. The Lenox library con- | 
tains a number of fine pictures, and hence the Durr col- 
lection is the second public benefit of the same kind. 
These examples are worthy of imitation both in city 
and country.—Boston Commonwealth. 


A New Trinity.—The son of a nobleman in England, | 
who studied divinity at Oxford, had a yacht in which 
he spent most of hig time with his fellow students. Be- 
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Gontributed WNelicles: 


TO A TRUE FRIEND. 


ABBIE M. GANNETT. 
.When friends are faithless, life has left 
But Duty’s mandate stern, Thou must! 
Thus many a year was I bereft ; 
Thou camest, and again I trust. 


The Power above no blessing hath 
Greater than this to give mankind; 
Tis death itself to lose our faith, 
But oh! what heavenly joy to find. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


The evening star that softly sheds 
Its tender light on me, 

Hath other place in the heavenly blue 
Than that I seem to see. 


Too faint and slender is that beam 
To keep its pathway true, 

In the vast space of cloud and mist 
It seeks an exit through. 


Nor light of star, nor truth of God, 
Through earth-born clouds and doubt 
Can straightway pierce the hearts of men 

And drive the darkness out. 


On bent, misshapen lines of faith 
We backward strive to trace 
The love and glory that we ne’er 

Could gaze on face to face. 


Each fails, through dim and wandering sight, 
The vision whole to see, 

But none are there so poor and blind 
But catch some glimpse of Thee,— 


Some knowledge of the better way, 
And of that life divine 

Of which our yearning hope is both 
The prophecy and sign. 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 


MARY P. W. SMITH. 


Many Unitarians realize that one of the most 
urgent duties now pressing upon us as religious 
liberals is the wide circulation of our literature, 
especially throughout the West. On one hand 


ing but very imperfectly prepared for examination, he they find a large class who have become dissatis- 
could hardly answer any question, when the examiner, ; fied with the orthodox doctrines in which thev 
to oes Bi, ae ae ae ow any eersene Were reared, and eagerly welcome views which 
ore alindad to Hie boat, jawed ation die College: satisfy their religious aspirations without disgust- 
answered, “ Four, sit, besides the steersman !”— Unitari- | NZ their reason and common sense; on the other, 
an Herald. ‘a multitude of bright minds that have drifted, or 
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are drifting, into materialism, because they cannot 
reconcile the teachings of modern science with the 
antiquated theologies which stand to them for re- 
ligion itself, since they know of nothing better. 
The Ingersoll Clubs, so numerous in the West, are 
recruited from this class. These two classes furn- 
ish the field ripe and ready for Unitarian views, if 
only Unitarians are awake to their opportunity, 
and have the zeal and faith necessary to enter in 
and possess the land. 

Our widely-scattered, over-burdened ministers 
can hardly undertake this work, but it is one so 
peculiarly adapted to the women’s societies that 
the recent movements for organization among our 
women seem providentially effected for this very 
end. If in only six or seven Western States this 
winter a missionary work on paper could be organ- 
ized, it would be found, 1 suspect, in a year or 
two, a most effective supplement to, or preparation 
for, the labors of the Unitarian missionary in the 
flesh. 

Having been asked to write some account for 
Unity of the plans pursued, with an encouraging 
degree of success, for the last sixteen months by 
the Cincinnati women, I state, first : 

Methods. We organized as a branch of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Conference ; have about seventy 
members, and hold monthly meetings, from Octo- 
ber to June inclusive. At these meetings an essay, 
usually on some religious topic, is read, followed by 
discussion; also, all the letters of interest received 
from correspondents areread. These letters kindle 
our interest and enthusiasm; and it is certain we 
ourselves have gained help and inspiration from 
our efforts, whether any one else has or not. We 
keep standing (occasionally varying the language) 
in the Sunday issues of our two chief daily papers, 
under “ Religious Notices,” a short advertisement, 
stating that any one wishing to read Unitarian 
papers, tracts, etc., will be supplied gratuitously 
on addressing our Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
Ellis. One paper gives the advertisement. It may 
be suggested that this labor of correspondence 
could easily be divided among several ladies,—a 
Corresponding Committee, who should each take 
her share,—if found too laborious for one person. 
To applicants Miss Ellis sends papers, tracts and 
statements of belief, governed somewhat by their 
requests or inquiries, sending each what seems 
best adapted to his need. One finds help in Chan- 
ning, perhaps; another in Savage. Often Miss 
Ellis receives a postal of thanks, of further inquir- 
ies on some special point of our belief, or of grate- 
ful surprise that there is a denomination whose 
views accord with those the writer has, perhaps, 
long cherished alone, regarded by his neighbors as 
an infidel. If nothing is heard after sending pa- 
pers once or twice, Miss Ellis drops a postal. In 
case of no reply, she stops the papers. But such 
cases are exceptional. More often a correspond- 
ence is opened, leading often to the sale of Unita- 
rian books, and subscriptions to either the Uxiry 
or Register. Miss Ellis invites the correspondent 
to subscribe; but in case he is unable, the free dis- 


tribution is continued. Almost invariably the 
correspondent writes he is giving everything we 
send a wide circulation, eager to have friends and 
neighbors share the new-found faith. In the 
church we have a small loaning library of denom- 
inational books. These books Miss Ellis loans by 
mail, on payment of postage. James Freeman 
Clarke’s works “fit in” to this work admirably, as 
his “Steps in Belief,” “ Truths and Errors,” etc., 
etc. Miss Ellis is often asked to recommend books 
to purchase, and has sold to correspondents a good 
many copies of Channing’s Life and Works, “ Uni- 
tarian Affirmations,” “Clarke’s Essentials and 
Non-Fssentials,” “Positive Aspects of Unitarian 
Belief,” Miss Dewey’s “ Helps to Devout Living,” 
“ Day Unto Day,” “Sunshine in the Soul,” “ The 
Year of Miracle,” Savage’s “ Light on the Cloud,” 
etc. Small, low-priced books sell best. 

Funds. From the sum raised by dollar mem- 
berships, donations are made to the Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference and the Western Women’s 
Unitarian Conference, and the balance is used for 
the expenses incurred in this missionary work, 
which expenses have, however, so far been slight. 

Materials. The Registers and Unirys taken in 
the parish, handed Miss Ellis, when read, for dis- 
tribution. Selections from the tracts and _state- 
ments of belief, published by the American Unita- 
rian Agsociation in Boston, furnished us gratui- 
tously. And, finally, all sermons by Unitarian 
ministers, adapted to our purpose, on which we 
can lay hands; the serial sermons of Savage and 
Hale, published by Geo. H. Ellis, of Boston, sold 
at six cents a copy. Some have been given us, 
and some we have bought. We have lately bought 
some of Chadwick’s sermons, also for sale by Ellis, 
at five cents a copy. We have also had printed 
the second thousand of a sermon by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, “ What Do Unitarians Believe?” which 
has seemed to give great satisfaction in circulation. 
The Cincinnati Commercial having recently printed 
in full two fine sermons by Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, 
our new pastor, we have purchased a quantity to 
distribute. A printed list of all material used, and 
any further information desired, can be obtained 
by addressing Miss Sarah Ellis, Auburn Avenue, 
Cincinnati. 

Statistics. First year’s work, from March, 1881, 
to March, 1882. 


Letters received.. 
Postals received.. 


Letters written... 
Postals written. 
Total 


Tracts mailed 
Registers mailed 
UNITYS..... ee 


Register subscribers obtained since January 1, 1881 19 
vile y “ “ ¥ 0 
‘ nity “ ‘ “ “ 
ttle Unity a 


Books sold since March 1, 1881 
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The total expenses for this year were $19.76. 
The work was continued by Miss Ellis and the 
President during the summer vacation, with this 
showing: From June 7th to October 4th, 1882, 
twenty-two new applicants, of whom thirteen were 
from Ohio, two from Kentucky, Tennessee one, 
Georgia one, Florida one, Pennsylvania one, Mis- 
sissippi three. 

Miss Ellis reports : 

Letters and postals Written... .sssssessesrssenseeseesscestecrtencens sot sereee 195 


of the parish not able to take the papers: 


Registers... 
UNITYS..... 
Little Unitys... 
Daysprings 


Total expenses, $11.89, of which $3.20 was for 
advertising, $7.38 for stamps and postals. 


COMMON SENSE SALVATION. 


T. H. EDDOWES. 


There are some terms which come naturally into 
use in speaking of religious matters, but the or- 
thodox have so abused them, in one way and an- 
other, that we have got into a way of using other 
terms, which, however free they may be from these 
erroneous associations, do not, after all, so exactly 
express the bottom facts in the case as the old 
terms in their pure use. The word salvation is one 
of them ; the phrase “ saving souls” has a greater 
force than the more modern “character building.” 
It is one of our liberal disadvantages that we have 
been forced to drop the use of these more powerful 
expressions. We have lost so much by them that 
it is well worth our while to make a study of how 
to get back to the use of them in their legitimate 
sense. 

To take up this word “salvation.” How can we 
use it so as to give it as much force under the new 
ideas of liberal thought and feeling as it had in 
the older time? “Salvation” is only the theolog- 
ical synonym for “saving.” Saving, in the pure 
and secular use, is simply the prevention of waste. 
To waste is to make no use of a thing, to make an 
unnatural use of it, or a wicked one. Applied in 
this secular use to the soul or the man, salvation 
becomes the prevention of waste of the soul. The 
soul comprehends, for the present use, the ideas of 
the intellect, the emotions, and the conscience. 

An instant’s reflection shows how fearfully the 
definitions of waste apply to our common experi- 
ences about these things. The waste of intellect 
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for want of using it we all know. It is difficult to 
put one’s sense of its fearful extent into words. Go 
out on a street and count the number of persons 
you meet before you come to one whom you know 
makes use of his mind instead of its making use of 
him, and the result is simply appalling. Of course 
the instinctive play of the intellect as it comes into 
contact with its environments is no use of it made 
by its owner. It is used only when itis with delib- 
erate intention, studied, apprehended, cultivated 
and applied to objects worth consideration. 

Waste in misapplication is amply illustrated by 
considering the vast amount of it applied to 
dress, or the high grade of it that is needed to 
make a successful knave. Speculate on what 
might be accomplished by the application of this 
quantity and quality to much needed reforms, 
and we feel the terribleness of its waste. Waste 
of emotions is another universal experience. How 
many good impulses do we fail to respond to! 
How much earnestness do we repress lest it make 
us “ peculiar” or lead to fanaticism! How much 
tenderness do we hide lest we be “soft”! How 
much conviction do we conceal lest we be com- 
mitted to something that may prove to be incon- 
venient! As for misapplications of emotion, con- 
sider the almost constant popular excitement in 
some “ craze” about a person or custom, that flames 
up and flickers out as a nine days’ wonder. Or wit- 
ness the intensity of competition in business or 
fashion, and then contemplate what higher things 
might be wrought with that intensity, and feel 
what a waste is here. As for the wasted conscience, 
no one dares be the first to cast the accusing stone 
at another. We might lay all the sins of the world 
at the door of this waste. Here, then, we have a 
use of the word salvation in its opposition to waste, 
that allows us to use it with all its old-time force. 
In this sense it can be impressed on hearer and 
reader as a salvation that is personal, that is pres- 
ent, that is vital, that is constant. It does 
not leave us to concern ourselves with others’ sal- 
vation with a comfortable feeling of self-compla- 
cency that we are saved and need no more atten- 
tion. It is not a salvation that can be adjourned 
to some other time or place where we can more 
conveniently attend to it. It is not a salvation for 
which we can shift the responsibility on to some 
fickle Holy Ghost that is not ready to help us get 
religion just when we ask for it. This is nota 
salvation that can be accomplished by assent to 
any dogma, or by observance of any rite or cere- 
mony. It is not a salvation that can even be fin- 
ished, but must be reviewed every morning and 
freshened every evening. It is such a common 
sense salvation that its presentation ought to ap- 
peal to such common experiences as shall call 
forth sympathy with its aim, faith in its methods, 
and zeal in its prosecution. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson signed the call for the first wo- 
man's rizhts convention ever held in Massachnsetts. It 
met at Worcester, Oct., 1850. Mr. Emerson was always 
a firm if not active friend of the cause. 


TO me te 


tee 


The Ghicago “Pulpit. 


On Sunday, the 5th of November, Rev. George Batch- 
elor entered formally upon the pastorate of Unity Church 
of thiscity. The installation service was conducted en- 
tirely by the pastor and people themselves, and was as 
impressive as it was simple and home-like. Below we 
give in fall the leading parts of this interesting and sug- 
gestive service. After music by the choir, the following 
letter was read : 


THE SALEM PARISH TO UNITY CHURCH. 


Satem, Mass., Oct. 23, 1882. 
To the Members of Cnity Church, Chicago: 

Dear BretHren: The Independent Congregational 
Church in Salem has received from you a courteous in- ; 
vitation to be represented at the installation of the Rev. 
George Batchelor, on Sunday, Nov. 5. The Committee 
of our church has already, as I understand, replied to 
your invitation, saying that, as the distance between us 
is likely to preclude the acceptance by delegates in per- | 
son, they have delegated the writer of this letter, as a 
member of our society, to give expression, so far as he 
is able, to the feelings and sentiments of our own 
people. 

Mr. Batchelor has been the pastor of our church six- 
teen years. At the end of that time he has resigned to 
accept your call. His resignation we have accepted, and 
as indicating the spirit in which it was received, and 
our past and present feeling towards him, I quote the 
following statement, which, by a unanimous vote, we 
have placed upon the records of our soviety : 

“ The members of the Independent Congregational Society in Bar- 
ton Square, in accepting the resignation of their pastor, Rev. George 
Batchelor, after a ministry of sixteen years, desire to place upon rec- 
ord their regret that the cordial and profitable relations which, dur- 
ing all this period, have existed between the minister and themselves 
are to be sundered. During these years Mr. Batchelor has greatly 


endeared himself to us, not only by his pulpit work, but by his inter- 
est and sympathy, under all the varying circumstances of life, with 


old and young. And we desire to record our testimony to the value | , 


of his preaching, of his pastoral work and of his daily life as a Chris- 
tian man and citizen of ourcommunity. While the relation e- 


hsve continued as long as he saw tit to remain, and while vald 
one single known exception in the parish, his departure , without 
» will be re- 


gretted, we nevertheless gladly contemplate any om 
may be before him of increased usefulness, mor —_. yottunity which 
greater material prosperity, and we feel that 
to interpose any mere selfish objection ¢ 
in his new relations Mr. Batchelor w’ 
co-operation which we know he 
cess which the most confider 
an interest in his future 
excellent wife and “ 
their life with u~ 
In que’’ ; 
to ’ee vung the above vote it may not be out of place 
«ay that we are aware, as you must be, that it some- 
ames happens thata parish will, from a combination of 
causes not easily stated, become dissatisfied with a min- 
ister, and after making his position so uncomfortable 
that he is obliged to resign and seek another place, un- 
‘dertake to smooth the pathway of his retirement and his 
-entrance into new fields by proclaiming to the world 
‘his virtues and his fitness in a series of resolutions, the 
‘chief purpose of which is tu conceal a condition of 


. we have no moral right 
w~ his going. We trust that 
.al] meet with the sympathy and 
. will deserve, and with all the suc- 
atcan hope for. We shall always feel 
- Welfare and happiness, and in that of his 


4, and always regarding them as of us.” 
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semily, cherishing the kindest recollections of | 
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things which it is not desirable should be made known. 
We beg to say (if there should be in Unity Church the 
remotest shade of a suspicion to the contrary) that the 
statement which finds a place upon our records is found- 
ed upon the simple truth, and is pervaded by no spirit 
of mental reservation whatsoever. Everything that we 
have here expressed isa reflection of the unanimoug 
feeling of our parish, as it is expressed among ourselves, 
whether in the church gathering, in our places of busi- 
ness, in our homes, or as we meet in the passing inter- 
course of daily life. 


And the regard which we all entertain for the pastor 
who is taking leave of us is not that mete manifestation 
which is sometimes termed “ minister worship,” but it 
is the affection and esteem which are the result of 
growth. It is aot mere adtmiration for what the world 
denominates “ great preaching,” though we do not un- 
dervalue Mr. Batchelor’s powers in that particular di- 
rection, and feel gure that asa preacher he will satisfy 
the reasonable expectations of your own or any other 


Society. His preaching has always borne the impress of 


sincerity, and been supported by a personal character 
behind it. He has preached in the spirit of a man ear- 
nestly striving to see and to present'the truth for its own 
sake. Progressive and “advanced” in hig ideas, and 
never attempting to cover or vonceal them, his “ liber- 
aliem ” has not been of that narrow sort ‘hick fails to 
discern the respect due to the equally sincere convic- 
tions of those with whom he may not on every point 
agree. His best friends and most earnest supporters (if 
any one class in our society mar be said to be more ear- 
nest than any other) are those who have not at all 
times thought themselves 'o be in full accord with him 
upon certain questions W nich have often created issues 
within our denominp’ : 
ive which is not roe ee Waals at nei 
il eunantigs 7 well fortified, not merely by intellectu- 
phaundetks ’ gut by sincere convictions and a well- 
personal character behind it. 


.oan is rarely followed and admired by a multitude 
vc by a congregation simply for his own sake or for an 
appreciation of his gifts or powers. He is liked for what 
he is, or for what he is believed to be. This may not be 
enough to carry him successfully through ; but without 
this, gifts and talents, however brilliant, will in the long 
run fail. Mr. Batchelor’s influence and usefulness with 
us is largely attributable to the fact that, while he has 
labored with us as one of us, he has striven to exempli- 
ty his own best thought, and to become the best siand- 
ard of the life of our society in the walks of men. We 
have always felt that he preached for the maintenance 
of the highest standard of life, the attainment of truth 
and the uplifting of humanity, and not with the view or 
thought of securing the applause of the multitude. You 
will tind him an advocate of the broadest liberty,—a 
teacher who will endeavor to awaken and keep alive 
that reverence which comes from the best spirit within 
us, looking to and treating the founder of our religion as 
the highest form of life revealed to us. 

We beg to say, in conclusion, that, great as is our re- 
gret for the occasion which calls for the severance of the 
relations which have existed so long between our pas- 
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tor and ourselves, we entertain for the religious organi- 
zation whose call has brought our official connection to 
an end, no feelings other than those which all men and 
organizations of men should feel for each other when 
animated by acommon purpose to lift humanity to its 
highest level. In truth, we shall henceforth feel a warm- 
er and heartier interest than ever before in Unity 
church. Having, on-a previous occasion, contributed in 
accordance with the ability of our humble means to the 
building of your edifice, we now feel that we have made 
the more valuable contribution of sending something 
that will help perpetuate your life even when buildings 
may crumble and men decay. In short, we are already 
beginning to feel that we are sending a missionary to a 
Western field, and, small and unpretentious as we are, 
and great and growing as you may be, we find an in- 
stinctive impression creeping over us that Unity church 
is but a branch of our own, and that we have only sent 
out a minister to keep an eye upon those broad and lib- 
eral religious principles in which, fifty-eight years ago, 
our own church was founded. 

We know we shall be pardoned for asking you, as your 
new pastor enters upon his duties, to bear in-mind two 
or three considerations not altogether foreign to the re- 
lations upon which you are about to enter. 


Mr. Batchelor’s first settlement was over our society. 
Here was where his married life began. Here his chil- 
dren were born. Here he founded a home. Here he 
formed the dearest friendships of a lifetime. Here, in 
homes where affliction has entered, the bonds of human 
sympathy have bound him to many families and many 
families to him. Here he could remain, surrounded by 
all that is pleasant and congenial in his daily life. It is 
needless to say that these associations cannot be inter- 
fered with without a sacrifice of much that enters into 
the happiness of life. We think we are correct insaying 
that, great as the difference isin the material advantages 
of the new settlement, that alone would have been in- 
sufficient to have induced your new pastor to make the 
sacrifice he has made. Looking at the great work in 
hand, you have led him into the belief that, from all 
you can learn of and about him, he possesses in your 
judgment the qualities that will best sustain your church 
on a sure and enduring basis, and perpetuate its good 
influence in the years to come. In our opinion your 
judgment is correct, and its wisdom will be proved. But 
if, in any moment after the first flush of enthusiasm in 
the settlement of a new minister shall have worn off, you 
may be tempted, in the light of any great preaching or 
brilliant efforts you may have listened to in the past, to 
draw comparisons which may lead you to question 
whether some other selection might not have been more 
successful in drawing a multitude together, we beg you 
to remember that no influence can count for more, in the 
long run, than that good, unpretentious preaching which 
comes from a heart inspired by a desire to attain the 
highest and best truth, and by a personal character 
which, as the months and years go on, will leave its 
impress upon the community, and especially upon the 
people with whom itis brought most in contact. We 
ask, as the only return to us for any feeling of sorrow 


we may experience at the sundering of relations by the 
change which is taking place, that you will give to your 
new minister your most hearty support, your personal 
sympathy, and in every way that encouragement in his 
labors for your church and what it represents which he 
has a right to expect, considering all the circumstances 
which will attend his settlement. He comes to you to 
stay, in the hope that he may, with you, finish his life- 
work, and at its close look back upon a greater and bet- 
ter work than if he had not come. The fulfillment of 
his expectations rests largely upon him, but not less 
largely upon you. 
Fraternally yours, 


Natuaniet A. Horton, 


For the Independent Congregational Church, im Barton Square, 
Salem, Mass. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY DR. E. INGALS, OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF UNITY CHURCH. 


Rev. GreorGE BaTcHELOR. 


Dear Brother: As this is the occasion of your forma] 
assumption of the pastorate of Unity Church, it is 
thought to be fitting that your new relations to the 
Society should be publicly recognized, and it has been 


determined that this shall be done by the congregation ’ 


in the old, simple fashion—a method sanctioned by the 
primitive customs of the church. The congregation has 
deputed me, as their representative, to bid you a hearty 
welcome to this pulpit, to this city, to our homes, to our 
friendships. I welcome you toa church whose history 
is not unknown. From this pulpit for twenty years 
Robert Collyer disseminated his pure moral teachings ; 
here were heard his eloquent and patriotic words during 
all of our great struggle for national existence; here he 
spoke in the cause of virtue, temperance, industry, 
charity, simplicity ; here he pleaded the cause of those 
who could not plead for themselves,—the slave, the 
child, the poor, the unfortunate, the debased ; and the 
spirit of his words and works remains with usto embalm 
the spot in our memories. This church, too, has a warm 
place in many hearts that distance widely separates. 
The friends of a free but conservative Christian faith 
look upon it as a beacon light in a city that is likely to 
become a conspicuous center from which the intellectual 
and moral influences of Unitarian belief will radiate. 
This was sufficiently attested in an hour when we all 
sat in the shadow of a great calamity. When, eleven 
years since, this church was in ashes, a8 was the home 
and place of business of nearly every member of the 
congregation, the Society was made the recipient of ten- 
der sympathy and munificent relief from many parts of 
our own, and even from foreign lands. This generosity 
we have not forgotten, and we trust some time to be 
able to requite it to the world. We hope and expect 
that this church may become one of many efficient 
agents in helping to centralize and consolidate the now 
too dispersed forces of Unitarian belief and action. 
From this pulpit we hope that at all times the truth may 
make you free to utter the deepest convictions of your 
mind and heart. On this subject I perhaps cannot bet- 
ter express the feelings of the congregation than by reit- 
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erating and emphasizing what we have said on another 
occasion: “That it is our desire that the teachings of 
Unity Church should stand based on the fundamental 
idea of the unity of God, and be as broad as the domain 
of truth.” We care little for the shifting dogmas of the- 
ology, but expect from our pastor labors that shall pro- 
mote our spiritual development, and aid both us and our 
children to walk in the paths of purity, truthfulness, 
honesty, justice and helpfulness towards all. This 
church now looks into the future with hope and trust, 
and feels a firm assurance that your labors here will 
bring to us all abundant blessings. Iam safe in pledg- 
ing you the hearty co-operation of the congregation in 
all labors for the good of the denomination, the church, 
and of society at large. 


RESPONSE OF THE PASTOR ELECT. 


In reply to the above, Mr. Batchelor spoke extempore, 
in substance as follows: 

I thank you, sir, for the welcome you offer me as the 
representative of Unity Church, and you,also, the people 
of this congregation, from whom the welcome proceeds. 
It is fitting that my installation here should be the act 
of those from whom I derive my authority to stand in 
this pulpit. 

You have summoned me to an honorable post and to 
a@ large opportunity. The history of Unity Church is 
known wherever Unitarianism has spread and the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. You have reminded me of the 
eminent services of your great leader and friend, Robert 
Collyer, and in doing so you have set up before me a 
lofty ideal of manhood and a type of leadership true 
ard strong. . 

The call of Unity Church is a call to a post of honor 
and of danger. The difficulties will be great, and failure 
conepicuous ; the inspirations will be many, and success 
a distinguished honor. 

I do not flatter myself that I am competent to fill this! 
pulpit, to maintain the prosperity of this church, to do 
the great work required of us here. I have estimated 
the difficulties, I have encountered the doubts, I have 
looked on the dark side of things. I think there is no 
difficulty, doubt or danger that I have not estimated ; 
and, looking at these things, I have undertaken the task 
to which you invite me, not because I consider myself 
sufficient for the work, but in the conviction that we 
you and I working together, are competent to build up 
here and maintain a true and living church. 

You have invited meto a free pulpit. I accept the 
trust with the assured belief that within Christianity, as 
represented by our Unitarian Church, there are all the 
elements required for the development of the most per- 
fect type of human excellence. I accept it in the hope 
that here all truth may have a welcome, every good 
cause furtherance, and that together we may grow up 
into a church wherein shall be liberty, love, reverence, 
and whatever shall give strength, courage, comfort and 
consolation, that we may become in knowledge, as we 
are in fact, children of the Father Almighty. 

It was, sir, a good custom of the old colonial days for 
the people to ordain and install their ministers, and we 
but return to the simplicity of the ancient rite in this 


quiet service of welcome. In order that the people may 
have voice in the matter, I have prepared the responsive 
service, which is printed in the order of exercises, and 
ask you now to lead the people as we read it together. 

Then followed the impressive responsive readings, 
prayer, anthem, and the singing by congregation and 
choir of Samuel Johnson’s beautiful hymn, 

“ Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling.” 
Then came the following sermon by the pastor: 


UNITY IN RELIGION. 


Endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. There is one body and one spirit, even 
as you are called in one hope of your calling: One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and father of all, 
mie i above all,and through all, and in you all.i—Eph. 
tv., 4, 5, 6. 

Having accepted the trust to which you have invited 
me, I am confronted by the question, What do we mean 
by calling this church Unity Church and ourselves Uni- 
tarians? What rights, duties and privileges do these 
phrases suggest to us, and what ought to be our future 
course of thought and action in order that we may fitly 
illustrate our principles and answer to the just expecta- 
tions of those whom it is our duty to serve? 

In attempting to answer these questions it will be pos- 
sible to point out only a few of the larger aspects of our 
faith and work, and I shall regard them as they are re- 
vealed from four successive points of view, leaving 
matters of detail for future consideration. 

From the first point of view we see all those rights, 
duties and privileges which group themselves about the 
individual, and it is clear that Unity Church, rightly 
named, must make much of the individual,— 


THE UNIT IN SOCIETY. 


To the recognition of the rights of the individual this 
church owes its existence, and Unitarianism its mo- 
tive and impulse and peculiar place in the National life. 
For Unitarianism in America had its origin in the asser- 
tion of the right of private judgment in matters of reli- 
gion. 

Our church, then, stands for liberty. It asserts the su- 
preme authority of the individual reason and the indi- 
vidual conscience. Against the assumptions of ecclesi- 
astical authority, it declares that, no matter how true 
the belief or how righteous the deed, that which is done 
by any man against his reason and in disobedience 
of his conscience is wrong. Against those who claim 
liberty but disclaim responsibility, it affirms not only 
that man is free to obey his own reason and conscience 
but that he is not free to do otherwise. 

To match the doctrine of individual liberty, the 
church must assert the doctrine of individual responsi- 
bility. Those who claim the one must accept the other; 
and when freedom of choice and action have been ex- 
ercised, then one must be taught to stand up manfully 
and accept the legitimate consequences of his liberty. In 
order that in the exercise of liberty life may become a 
growth, the church must hold up before the individual 
the highest conceivable ideal of human excellence. 
Stimulating the soul both by the unfolding of principles 
from within and the exhibition of examples from with- 
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out, that the reason may rise to higher laws of thought 
and the conscience enforce a higher obligation. The 
church of the Unity should seek to produce individuals 
who shall be free, loyal, reasonable, conscientious, self- 
controlled and self-directed men and women, who feel 
the stir and tumult of new desires as they rise through 
successive stages of their work and pleasure, discovering 
new meanings in their daily toil, new compensations for 
their meanest drudgeries, and feeling the movement of 
the spiritual powers, and that flush and glow of feeling 
which distinctly mark the awakening of the religious 
sentiments. It should stimulate the imagination to see 
the beauty and sublimity of that world which lies with- 
in the soul, and to rise continually within itself to no- 
bler forms of thought and action. 
Defined from this point of view alone ;— 


1. Religion is the conscious movement of the soul from lower 
to the higher forms of its own life. 

Many good men and women of our time, weary of the 
conventionalties of religion, have turned to this fresh 
and unspoiled source of refreshment, and in the great 
joy of their awakening have declared that no other reli- 
gion is necessary. : 

But to linger in the sphere of the individual, to seek 
personal perfection and happiness alone, to feel the glow 
of righteous impulse and the satisfaction of righteous 
action, if we rest in them, may in the end conduce to re- 
fined selfishness and self-righteous isolation from the 
great current ofthe warm life of humanity. For we are 
all parts of an organism, and we must pass in thought 
and action out of the sphere of the individual into uni- 
versal human relations and recognize 

THE UNITY OF MAN, 


This furnishes our second point of view. No man 
lives alone, or can. From this vast, wondrous, complex 
organization which we call humanity, we have received 
and still receive unstinted bounty. At its worst, human- 
ity is poor, blind, miserable, and degraded. But at its 
best, how brave and sweet and true a thing itis! From 
it come to us what examples of heroism, what impulses 
of inspiration, what tenderness of love! How through 
the ages, toiling, weeping, fighting, achieving, it has gath- 
ered stores of power and wealth of opportunity which 
now it pours out upon us! The consciousness of this 
bounty excites gratitude! It has even in our time cre- 
ated a worship of humanity, and of our great Father Man 
some have spoken in terms not unlike those in which 
the Christian ascribes praise to God. 

The true Church of the Unity will of all things stand 
for this brotherhood of the race, acknowledging all 
that it has received from man, and pledging itself to be- 
come an activeand healthy part of the human organism, 
furnishing good blood and the electric impulses of virtu- 
ous deeds to the common stock of life. And as it acknow]l- 
edges its debt to man, so also will it remember its duty 
to men, and will allow no society, secular or religious, to 
show 8 more lively sympathy for the wants and woes of 
that unblessed portion of the race which in the struggle 
for existence has been crowded out or crowded down or 
left behind. 

Benevolence and beneficence—good will and good 


action—will be forms in which it will write its creed. 
Looking at the question from this point of view, we say : 


2. Religion is the movement of the soul out of individual 
into universal human relations. 7 

The history of this church makes it impossible that it 
shall ever be indifferent to this article of its faith. In this 
city it ought never to be doubted that “ mankind is one 
in spirit, and an instinct bears along round the earth’s 
electric circle the swift flash of right or wrong.” You 
know at least that mankind is one in sympathy for suf- 
fering, and that your greatest calamity was the world’s 
great opportunity. 

It is said that there are pines whose seed-vessels never 
open excepting when the forest fire breaks their seals 
and prepares them to plant the desolation anew. 
Certainly there are treasures of tenderness and sympa- 
thy in human life which you could never have known 
had not they been revealed by fire. Knowing them 
once, they can never be forgotten. 

But we have not yet reached the complete idea of 
religion when we have defined the duties of the individ- 
ual and the claims of humanity. To stop here would 
require us to overlook some of the most conspicuous | 
facts and impulses of the religious life. For humanity 
is but an atom in the universe, and we are compelled to 
look beyond and above our race, and with science and 
philosophy to affirm 

THE UNITY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


We live in mystery. We cannot move far from the 
surface of our nature inward to that which is deep and 
real without touching inscrutable mysteries. There are 
forces at work within us which we cannot explore or 
explain. There are deeps within deeps, hights above 
hights, abysses of woe and the hiding of power, moun- 
tain peaks of grandeur and summits of achievement. 
But these near and familiar wonders lead our thought 
to the contemplation of other mysteries which open 
above us in the law, the order, the power, the unfolding 
of the universal existence,—mysteries which excite in us 
hope, fear, reverence, and longing. Herbert Spencer 
tells us that this mystery, forever inscrutable, will al- 
ways press upon the mind of man with such power that 
religion can never cease to be, and many of our time, 
and of all recorded time, have attempted to rest in this 
conception. Some of the most sublime souls, awe- 
struck by the grandeur of the universal mystery, have 
not dared to name it, nor shape their longing into pray- 
er. With the Egyptian and the ancient Hebrew, they 
have rested in the thought of the eternal, unnamed and 
nameless forever. To them now, as of old, the Sphinx 
is the emblem of the highest attainment of human 
thought. This deepening sense of mystery and of de- 
pendence upon higher powers we must encourage and 
strengthen, affirming that the soul must look above its 
own life and the life of humanity. In this sense we say 
that: 

3. Religion is the movement of the soul upward out of its 
own life, out of the universal human life, into relations with 
that which is above man. 

In this realm, however great the wonder and the mys- 
tery, we move in the current of modern thought when 
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we affirm that the chief and characteristic expression of | 


the universe is unity. The drift of investigation is to- 
wards the perception of one substance, one force, one 
law, one plan in all things. ; 

What great soul was he who first used that word, the 
Universe, seeing and saying that all these moving things 
are moving in one order, by one law, constituting one 
system, thus gathering up into.one phrase all the scat- 
tered discoveries of the ancient sages? The latest 
achievement of modern science is the affirmation of the 
unity of all things, and we but lift that affirmation to 
ahigher level when we assert the moral unity, the spir- 
ital origin and destiny of all intelligent creatures. 

To give clearnesss and significance to our assertion 
we must advance another step in our thought and affirm 


THE UNITY OF GOD. 


For we cannot have religion in all its power of con- 
solation, nor the moral law with all its sanctions, unless 
wecan say that: 

4. Religion is the conscious dependence of the soul upon, 
and loving trust in, that which is above all human life. 

It is not enough to feel the universal mystery and 
affirm the universal order. The horizon of the individ- 
ual life expands and the ideal of personal conduct is 
elevated by the belief that man is the child of God. The 
bond of humanity gains strength, and work for human- 
ity has a new meaning, when we can believe that all the 
great souls who have lived and achieved and passed on 
into the mystery of existence still live; and that as Paul 
could say of his great leader who had passed from sight, 
that his life was hidden in God, so we may say that their 
lives are hid with Christ in God. Much more does it 
add courage and faith if we can believe of those who 
have never lived their true lives on earth, that still for 
them “good shall come at last, far off, at last to all, and 
every winter change to spring.” 

Omitting this, we have many and powerful elements 
of the religious life. But love, which is chief of all, we 
donot have. For law, order, force, mystery we can have 
no affection, and from them we can expect none. If we 
obey, we live; if we transgress, we die; and, living or 
dying, we suffer as we pass, and that without remedy. 

For the integrity of the unit, for the unity of the race, 
for the unity of the system in which we live, we need 
the doctrine of the unity of God, and by necessary laws 
of thought we are driven to affirm it even when we seem 
todeny it. Now, the support of love for God is the be- 
lief that justice is a law of the universe as immutable as 
the law of gravity. If we can trust that, all the rest fol- 
lows. But who shall deny that justice is a term of the 
Universal order? Even the atheist asserts that, and in 
so doing he affirms God. For there is no meaning in 
language if justice be not everywhere and always an at- 
tribute of consciousness, a mark of intelligence, a proof 
of being. For justice is found in what?—in matter? in 
Motion? in heat? in light? im force? in gravity? in co- 
hesion? or chemic agency? Inthe earth? the sun? or 
the solar system? Nay, justice is an attribute of life, 
and reveals to us the eternal life in which we live and 
move and have our being. 

Friends, my task is not done; it is but suggested. I 
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have given, as in a catalogue, the great topics we are to 
consider together, and the great duties which will grow 
out of our belief. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have borne in mind, in 
passing, the various forces at work in the world of thought 
and action. On the one side of us is the main body of 
Christendom, orthodoxy in all its phases, which declines 
our fellowship; on the other, free thought in various 
forms, religious and irreligious, which refuses to call it- 
self Unitarian or Christian. Between these two lies our 
way. It is our mission to preach the gospel of reconcili- 
ation, to show that all good things in belief or action are 
possible in our fellowship; that whatever in orthodoxy 
is true and permanent, we accept; that whatever in free 
religion is good, we long for; that whatever any society 
would do for man, we would do; that whatever rever- 
ence, or love, or humane endeavor is inspired by any faith 
or hope, that we shall strive to make the result of our 
labors here; and that we shall have for our standard 
nothing lower than the attainment of a full-grown man- 
hood, even the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Christ. 


UNITY CHURCH TO SALEM PARISH. 


As a still further indication of the spirit of this occa- 
sion and the animus of this happy church, we print the 
response of the Trustees to the greeting received from 
Mr. Batchelor’s former charge: 


Curcaco, Nov. 5, 1882. 


To the Members of the Independent Congregational Society, 
in Barton Square, Salem, Mass. 

Dear Breturen: The Trustees and members of Unity 
church acknowledge the receipt of your cordial letter of 
October 28th, the reading of which formed part of the 
installation service of the Rev. George Batchelor as our 
pastor to-day. We thank you for the kindly feeling 
which you express toward us, and for the generous inter- 
est iu our common cause which leads you to acquiesce 
so cheerfully and unselfishly in a loss which, to many 
among you, must have seemed like a personal bereave- 
ment. 

The account which you give us of Mr. Batchelor’s six- 
teen years’ pastorate, so full of honor-to him, of use to 
you, of happiness to all, confirms our high estimate of 
his character and power, and is a happy augury for a 
service as enduring and as useful among us. 

Since the day of Abram’s march from Haran toward 
the Land of Promise, the eye of hope and the restless feet 
of progress have always been turned toward the setting 
sun. Each region, from Canaan to California, has once 
been “the West” tothe race which peopled it ; each one, 
in turn, has been left behind by the current of civiliza- 
tion, and has been called on to send forward men and 
material for the building of a yet newer West beyond. 

We, in calling your late pastor,and he in accepting 
our call, have only obeyed the general law of progress. 
Illinois and Iowa are now receiving from Massachusetts 
the interest and increase of the treasure which the May- 
flower brought from Old England to her. 

It is to our profit that, through these centuries, Boston 
and Salem have not kept their five talents hidden in 
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the earth, but with them have gained five talents more. 
“ Because they have been faithful over a few things, 
they shall be made rulers over many things.” 

But if the eye of youth and hope looks Westward, it 
is just as true that the glance of memory is ever turned 
gratefully back toward the East of early association. 
Many of us came to the prairies of Illinois from the hills 
of New England, and toall the traditions and institutions 
of New England are a precious inheritance and our best 
estate. 

Our debt is great, and is but poorly acquitted if we 
make no return except in the material form of bread 
and meat. It is not probable that Unity church will 

- ever be able to repay you for your present sacrifice in 
our behalf; but you will, we are sure, feel that we have 
been faithful to our trust if, in future years, we shall pass 
along to some younger and more distant community a 
portion of the fruits of your investment. 


Nor are we unmindful of what the world did for Chi-| _ 


cago in her sore distress eleven years ago, and that the 
present Unity church was built, in great part, by the 
generous offerings of our brethren at the East. That 
this obligation is felt and acknowledged by us is, per- 
haps, best shown by the following extract from a report 
adopted by the church at a meeting which was held 
Nov. 17, 1879, to celebrate the payment of the bonded 
debt of the society: 

“We have met to-night to celebrate our emancipation from the 
thralldom of debt. Our mortgages are released, our notes are can- 
celed, and no man can lay a creditor's hand upon this property, 
which now first really belongs to that service to which we undertook 
to dedicate it ten years ago. 

“For this let us rejoice and give thanks.’ But may we venture to 
declare that we still owe a debt as sacred ag that just paid? Its evi- 
dences are recorded only in the registry of deeds of grace and good- 
will. Many of our creditors are unknown to us, and all are beyond 
he reach of individual repayment. 

© But we shall never earn the world’s receipt in full, nor the quit- 
tance of our own consciences, till we have freely given in some form 
or other to the common cause which we and our Eastern benefactors 
hold dear, the full amount which they contributed, in our disaster, 
to rebuild Unity church.” 

Our call to Mr. Batchelor was made without personal 
knowledge of him; but it was unanimous and sincere, 
and it was fully confirmed by a second vote, after an op- 
portunity had been given us to hear and know him. 

A very wide range of opinion finds home and shelter 
among us, and no test of faith is applied to either minis- 
teror member. We only ask that our minister shall 
believe and practice so much as shall make it possible 
to maintain a Unitarian church asa useful and honest 
institution, and that he shall keep his people adviged of 
any serious change in his opinions and practice. 

Mr. Batchelor is no novice in liberal thought. His! 
mind has been ripened and matured by sixteen years of 
study and preaching under the genial influence of the 
best culture of Massachueetts. 

While we believe that the freest and best thought of , 
the present time will be hospitably entertained by him, 
we have no fear that his relation with us will be strained 
by rash departures or the hasty adoption of ill-di- 
gested theories. 

As you say that he has come to stay, so we say that 
we invited him to the end that he shoud stay, and with 
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the honest purpose of working with him heartily and 
steadily in and for all that makes for our own improve- 
ment, and for the good of the community in which we 
live. The qualities which we discover in him, and the 
general feeling of content in the society, make us hope 
that his pastorate may be long and full of honor. 
Though we may never meet each other face to face, 
we trust that the friendly relations between the two 
churches, now so pleasantly begun, may be lasting, and 
that each may rejoice in the success of the sisterchurch, 
and mourn with her in her sorrow. 
We are, brethren, very sincerely yours, 


Tuomas 8. WALLIN. 
Ernuraim Incas. 
Frank B. Hosmer. 


SamuE. S. Greeuey, Secretary. 


Trustees. 


Gonferences. 


WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Fuir skies and balmy weather favored the second 
meeting of the Women’s Unitarian Association, and the 
litle parlor of the Third Unitarian Church was quite 
closely seated. Good music had been provided, and the 
: pay ers were prefuced by a song with piano accompani- 
ment. The subje t for the afternoon—“ William Ellery 
Channing’—was divided into three topics, viz.: The 
Boyhood of Channing ; Channing as a Man and Philan- 
thropist; and Channing as a Minister. 

Rurely has the fulness of mature life been so closely 
indexed by the character of the boy as in this instance. 
His consideration and pity for dumb animals; his 
thoughtful sympathy for the poor and suffering; his 
loving and unselfish devotion to his family and his 
strong conscientiousness; his absoluteness in avowing 
the uttermost truth, were all only seed grains of a 
noble manhood. These themes were dwelt upon and 
interspersed with pleasant incidents, all charmingly told, 
by the first essayist, Mrs. Amory Bigelow, the paper con- 
cluding with a beautiful eulogy upon the character of 
the boy. 

The meeting having voted to waive all discussion until 
the papers were concluded, the second paper followed 
after an interlude of music. 

Beginning with Channing’s departure from home at 
nineteen, the second essayist, Dr. Julia Caldwell, gave a 
brief account of his life as a tutor in Virginia; of his 
rigorous €elf-discipline of body as well as mind, carried 
to such an extreme in the first instance as to perma- 
nently injure his health, while, on the other hand, his 
rigid self-scrutiny not only shielded him from error but 
led him to take artand on the question of slavery and of 
human righ‘s, and out of this to evolve the idea which 
crystallized into an abiding belief in the dignity of human 
nature. The essayist gave the incident so often quoted in 
the old anti-slavery days, told by Miss Martineau, of the 
meeting of Channing and Garrison in the Senate cham- 
ber of the State Legislature of Massachusetts, when a 
lady said to her next neighbor, “Righteousness and 
Peace have kissed each other.” She dwelt upon Chan- 
ning’s interest in the laboring classes, his etforts in be- 
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half of emigrants, organizing societies to advise and aid 
them when they land upon ourshores, and also upon his 
interest in prison reform. All these marked him as a man | 
beyond his time. His philanthropic sympathies were | 
not bounded by his own country, but reached across the | 
water, and he expressed in strong terms his sympathy , 
with oppression everywhere. 

Mrs. F. S. Heywood, in her essay on Dr. Channing as a! 
minister, said of him: He was above and before all things 
else a minister ; he preached because he loved to preach, 
because he delighted to tell others what was to him the | 
most beautiful, the most precious, the most all-engrossing 
truth in the universe. He has been called an enthusiast, 
an idealist ; he was more, he was a seer and a prophet. 
The essay touched upon his work, his popularity and, 
his power in the pulpit. ‘“ Asa pastor he was kind and 
self-sacrificing, but always grave and dignified.” The) 
writer dwelt upon his earnestness and self abnegation, 
his faith in the inward evidences of Christianity and its 
adaptation to our wants. He taught the value of char- 
acter and conduct, and urged men to be saved from sin 
by noble and upright lives. He was liberal and tolerant 
to those who differed from him. The essayist concluded 
with quotations from tributes of those who had known 
him in his lifetime. 

The talk—it could not be called a discussion where | 
everything was but an added word of praise,’ another 
leaf to swell the testimonials to his worth—was both 
pleasant and interesting. One spoke of the reception | 
his writings had abroad, the first full edition having 
been published in England; and in Hungary, which we! 
feel is so far away, a collection of his sermons was pub- | 
lished before they were in America. Another gavea 
pleasant incident showing his broad humanity ; another 
dwelt upon his love of children, and quoted his high 
estimation of the worth of a religious training for chil- 
dren; still another upon his literary merits, based upon 
his essays on Fenelon, Milton and Napoleon. The limits 
of this little repoft forbid longer dwelling upon the 
pleasant occasion with its delightfully social side. The 
next meeting will be held at Unity Church, November 
23d, the subject of the paper being “Theodore Parker.” 
The ladies of that Society hope for a large attendance. 

FLL. R. 


The Alnity Glub. 


Tue Unity Club at Humboldt (Miss Safford’s society) 
is taking a systematic course of study in history. Will 
it favor this department of Unity with its programme? 


Mr. Wenvte, true to his active instincts, has started 
a Unity Club in connection with his parish at Newport, 
R.I. It reports Dr. C. A. Brackett as President, Thos. 
B. Congdon, Secretary. There is $125.70 already in the 
treasury. Two evenings a month are to be given to the 
serious study of the Longfellow and Lowell lessons, pub- ; 
lished in Uniry Leaflet No.4; and these studies are 
to be illustrated with recitations, tableaux, dramatic, 
musical and fancy dress entertainments, all based on the 
poet under consideration. Other work in preparation. 


Rev. Artuur May Knapp, of Watertown, Mass., has 
just completed a course of six illustrated lectures on 
“The History and Philosophy of Art,” before the Unity 
Club of Cincinnati. The course consisted of—I. Grecian 
Art; II. Early Christian Art; ILI. Medieval Art; IV. 
Art and Nature; V. Art and Race; VI. Art and Re- 
ligion. These lectures are splendidly illustrated with 
stereopticon views, Mr. Knapp’s collection embracing 
over 1,000 photographic slides. The lecturer has a most 
agreeable delivery, large information on his subject, and 
much enthusiasm. It has occurred to us that other 
clubs and art associations at the West might like to take 
advantage of Mr. Knapp’s Western trip. As he supplies 
the pulpit of the Chicago Church of the Messiah for a 
fortnight, he may be able to respond toa few calls for a 
single lecture, or a course like the foregoing, or a briefer 
one of four, such as he gave last year before the Peabody 
Institute in Baltimore. Address him from now uttil 
November 30th at this office. 


° 


Tue Unity Club of Cincinnati has started a creche, ora 
day nursery, where infants can be left while mothers go 
out to work. The Cincinnati Commercial, in speaking of 
this charity, says : 


“The plan of the proposed day nursery is to open one or more 
rooms in the crowded quarters of the city, which shall be as bright 
and cheerful as possible, and in the charge of kind-hearted and in- 
telligent women, where, for the sum of five cents per day, or therea- 
bouts, apy mother can leave her little one from morning till even- 
ing. 

‘Last summer we looked into such a refuge for babies in one of 
the most squalid parts of Liverpool], where we found that some twen- 
ty-five children were made so much at home by simple provisions 
for feeding, cleanliness and the homely comforts which go to keep 
small babies well and happy, that the little beneficiaries cried lustily 


' when taken away at night. The poor creatures had known only 


rough treatment in the crowded and filthy tenement houses which 
were called their homes, and their daily visit to the nursery, by com- 
parison with what they left behind them, was a transfer to an carthly 
paradise. 

“Tt is good religious work to create such paradises for the children 


| whose lives are likely to be hard and wretched enough when they 


are grown up, and who ought to have a few hours of gennine child 
happiness while they have the spirit and the freedom from worry to 
enable them to enjoy.” 


Miss Bihancne DeLAPLAINE, in @ paper on “Industrial 
Schools,” read before the Contemporary Club of Madi- 
son, Wis., (in connection with Mr. Crooker’s parish), and 
published in the -tlliance, thus describes one of Felix 
Adler’s benefactions: 


“The Workingman’s School is something more novel in this coun 
try, being copied in part from schools in Prussia, Sweden and 
Switzerland, but differing from them in beginning industrial educa- 
tion ata much earlier age. Its plan of instruction is, briefly, this: 
Four hours during the week are spent in learning the use of tools. 
During the first two years the children work with chisel, ruler and 
carpenter’s square, upon plates of softened clay, drawing. cutting and 
finishing squares, triangles and various other geonictrical tigures, 
passing from these to the forms of objects incommon use. At the 
age of nine they are allowed to work in rough woods, using some 
additional tools; at eleven the scroll-saw is given them, and with 
this they work upon wood and zinc, the latter being cheap, easily 
worked and suitable for a variety of articles for kitchen use. Their 
work is now done entirely from drawings, and they use only their 
own copies of designs. The highest class receives instruction in car- 
pentry, in all its details, which carries the child to the age of thirteen 
or fuurteen. It is intended to give higher technical instruction to 
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those who show decided ability, and for the others leaving the school organized. Mr. Blake’s “ Services and Songs ” are used 
to provide evening classes, in which their general education can be in both Sunday Schools, and the word is, “We are doing 


tinued in various directions. This plan is subject to modifications 
ap eupenncoraae tase phe eiviahie. ? better work than ever before, and though persecuted a 


“Te is easily seen that the rudiments of arithmetic and geometry | little for righteousness’ sake, are hopeful and not cast 
are incidentally learned in this work, and !n learning of the various ' dgwn.”’ 
kinds of wood and copying forms of nature in wood, clay and plas- ' 
ter, some practical knowledge of natural history is acquired; but' Maprip, Spain.—Columbus, the discoverer of Ameri- 
special intellectual training is by no means neglected. The course of ca, has recently been discovered. Ina Madrid museum 


instruction embraces not only ‘the three Rs,’ but also grammar, com- | = 7 a 
position and German, geography, history, algebra, geometry, natural | a fine old portrait bas been brought to view by peeling 


history, natural philosophy and ethics, or systematic instruction in : off one or two inferior portraits. The likeness promises 
the duties of life. It is intended that all of these shall be taught in , to become classic. Thus itis that this radical age, by 
the most interesting and enlightened manner, cultivating at the exercising its powers to scratch off the venerable var- 
same time the physical, mental and moral nature.” ; an a 
| nish and unworthy glosses that superstition and ignor- 
Miss Delaplaine thus compares the wstheticism of} ance have placed upon the walls of time, often serve to 
Wilde with that of Adler: restore the true ideals and the real heroes of the past. 
“It is claimed by some of the admirers of Oscar Wilde that his Let the work of scraping old walls go on. There is much 
mission is to preach ‘The Gospel of Beauty in Common Things/— | real beauty yet hidden by whitewash. 
that he isa disciple of Ruskin, anxious, like him, to show us how | 
the humblest things and the lowliest work can be made toreveala' SALEM, Mass.—Mr. Batchelor had the rare pleasure of 


soul of beauty. This may beso, inspite of the eccentricities which | giving a personal commendation to his successor in his 


are associated with his name; but what a difference between the two | : : m ‘ 
methods of seeking for and developing this beauty! In studying , farewell address to. his old parish before starting for 
one we find ourselves, as a witty critic has said, ‘in the rosy twilight ; Chicago. It was the greatest compliment that the soci- 


of a deftly darkened room, where human beings, clad in tinted cos- ety could possibly pay to their retiring pastor to call the 
tumes of harmonious hue, have made themselves adjuncts of furni-, man of his choice, Rev. B. F. McDaniel, of Exeter, N. H., 


ture and wall paper,and sit in wrapt admiration of a dado, or en- a : Fe 
chanted with a frieze.’ No thought of suffering or sorrow, no sug- (to carry on the work he was leaving. In this prompt 


gestions of want or crime may enter here,—that would disturb the action they have conserved their spiritual forces, and 
harmony and destroy the repose which isan essential partof thissort what of griefthey may feel in parting with an old friend 
of beauty. How invigorating and inspiring it is to turn from this re- \ they may nobly assuage in trying to make pleasant the 


fined but enervating selfishness which must inevitably deaden the 7 4 i cn ° 
sensibilities and corrupt the taste, to those noble workers, who, wel- coming of a new friend. The selfish indecision which 


coming the clear sunlight as one of their strongest allies, take it with ileads so many modern parishes to wait and wait lest 
them into the darkest corners, the poorest homes and most degraded there may be a better man somewhere than any yet 
neighborhoods, making the curved line of beauty a circle which | seen, is rebuked by this hearty decision at Salem. Let 


1 include all.” ‘ ‘ 
aa bes a _ _, others go and do likewise. 


JI ( oles from fhe Field, | PerersiaM, Mass.—Rev. Lyman Clark closed his pas- 


‘torate of more than eight years with the First parish, 

~ October 8, in view of which, with other resolutions, the 
Duxsury, Mass.—The venerable Unitarian parish at , following was adupted by the parish: 

this place, which is 250 years old, isin trouble. Itis in’ Resolved, That as a pastor over this society, and in his unwearied 

search of a minister, the first agony of the kind that it labors in behalf of the public library, in our public schools. in the 

has experienced for forty-eight years. Some ofits West- improvements of our vill-ge »nd town, and {nall the positions he 


. : ; »het ” 1 
ern associates can assure it that the agony would be none , Pain acre ih Rat aR SL aR no ae 
the less if they had experienced it annually. It is some- 
thing that a church cannot get used to so as to like it. 


Creston, Iowa.—Mr. Cushing continues to interest 
large audiences at his opera house meetings. He is at 
present giving a series of “ Legends from the Old Testa- 
ment,” and the local paper complains that they are too 
brief,—a rather exceptional fault, but on the whole not 
to be deplored. 

On the Sth ult. Mrs. C. T. Cole, of Mt. Pleasant, Secre- 
tary of the I. U. A., visited this portion of her diocese, | 
and occupied Mr. Cushing’s desk. - 


Humnotpt anp ALGona.—From this excellently- 
worked circuit of Miss Safford’s comes excellent tidings. 
At Humboldt, during the long vacation of the pastor, the 
young people sustained regular services every Sunday, ' 
as they still continue to do on alternate Sundays, when 


their pastor, Rev. Mary Sattord, is absent preaching to the | 
friends at Algona, where a new Sunday School has been \ 


for us many valuable and permanent blessings, deserving the un- 
qualified approbation of the entire commuuity. 

No more hard-working or sincere brother left the 
halls of Meadville in the old time, when we were stu- 
dents together, than Mr. Clark. His classmates, at 
least, will recognize in this resolution only words that 
are merited. We join with his old parighioners in wish- 
ing him a congenial home and an appreciative parish 
wherever he goes. 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—We have to get much of our gossip 
concerning this as well as other parishes via Boston. So 
modest is the Western fraternity that it is hard for the 
left hand to find out what the right hand is doing. 

A Bostonian went to hear Mr. Gannett preach, and we 
hear of it in the Boston Journal via the Christian Register. 
This correspondent guys that she (for we guess that she 
is a woman) “found the whole service delightful,” and 


reports it as follows: 
Before the sermon, Mr. Gannett read the familiar poem," A Voice 
in the Twilight.” It is his custom, I am told, to read each Sunday 
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some poem outside the hymn-book, selecting it sometimes from the | 
works of some one whose name is a household word, again taking | 
something meet and suggestive that has come to us from an un- 

known pen. Mr. Gannett did not preach from a text. Iam told his | E 
sermons often began and go on without one. The Bible reading of RECEIPTS OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITA- 
the parable of the talents bore indirectly upon that which followed. | RIAN CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Gannett begin by quoting some words from Arthur Hugh P eitox 

Clough. This isthe thought: “ The key of life passing all walls, Membership fees paid into the treasury of the Wo- 


opening all locks, is not ‘I will, but‘I must,’ I must,I must,and I, men’s Western Unitarian Conference from May 6th, 
do it.” He went on to say that he had found in a letter from a friend 1882, to date: 


WAnrnouneements. 


three suggestive words,—‘ I can, I will, I must.” These three little 
words proved the theme of the sermon. “I can,” he told us, “is the 
Taw material oflife.” “I will’ ‘rough hews’ the raw material of ‘ I 
can.’” “*‘I must’ shapes out success.” ‘These three words,” he 
said, as the sermon wenton, “ are in the history of every day, in the 
history of every life. How much canI do? How much will I do?. 
How much mustI do? The blessedness of our life comes when we 
turn our ‘I must’ back into ‘I will.’ The sermon, given entirely | 
without notes, was a poem in prose. It seems to me Mr. Gannett | 
merits the appellation Poet-Preacher of St. Paul. After the service 
l went over the building, which its pastor and people like to call a 
“Church Home.” | 


By the way, the “St. Paul Year-Book” is at hand,’ 
from which it appears that this Society is to hold its | 
annual church fair December 7-8, and those who Wish | 
to help to pay for the new pulpit and pews, can send ar- 
ticles useful or ornamental. If a church fair is ever in | 
good hands and a good thing, it must be there and now. | 


Hunearra.—The following clipping from a Newport | 
paper, giving an account of the address delivered by 
Prof. John Kovacs, President of the College at Kolasoar, 
in Hungary, at the Channing Memorial Church, a few 
Sundays ago, contains information which must interest | 
all those whose sympathies go out towards those who la-| 
bor for freedom, fellowship and character in religion the 
world over: 


Prof. Kovacs related how, in 1557, complete religious freedom had | 
been proclaimed in Transylvania, which isa province of Hungary | 
about the size of Scotland, and enjoyed at that timea similar inde- | 
pendence. | 


In 1566 the great preacher and reformer, Francis David, by his | 
powerful address converted king, court and country to the Socinian 
view, and two years later Unitarianism was recognized by luw as the 
Teligion of the State. David, however, progressed too far for that day. 
He taught the pure humanity of Christ, and was cast into prison for | 
heresy, where he died a martyr to his convictions. For three hun- 
dred years Unitarianism has maintained itself in that country,though | 
undergoing great persecution and suffering atthe hands of the Jesuit | 
and illiberal Austrian and Hungarian rulers. The large heartedand 
noble Emperor Joseph II. again granted them their religious rights, | 
but could not restore their endowments. With the restitution of the 
Hungarian constitution the cause of liberalism in religion also gain- | 
eda great victory. At present there are 109 churches of this faith in 
Hungary, many of them quite large, and holding from 1,000 to 4,000 | 
People. Each church has also a school attached, and the professor | | 
holds a commission from the ministry of education to visit and re- 
Port concerning our American public schools and colleges. He is 
also deeply interested in securing the endowment of two American | 
professorships in his own college, one of which is to bear the name | 
of Dr. Channing, whose entire works have been translated into the | 
Hungarian tongue, and whose catechism every Unitarian child in 
that country can repeat by heart. The ladies of the Unitarian church | 
in Newport meditate an entertainment toward this object. | 


Perhaps no American is so well and widely known in Hanged as | 
Channing, whose works are found in Calvinistic and Lutheran | 
households as wellas in Unitarian homes. He is revered as a proph- | | 
et in that country. 


Prof. Kovacs visited yesterday, with an enthusiasm and reverence | 
which were really touching to behold, the scenes identified with the | 
early life of this noble son of Newport. \ 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIPS. 


Mrs. A.C. McFadon, Quincy, Mlinois. 10 40 
Mrs. Morton D. Mull, Chicago, [lino 10.00 
Mrs. S. M. Strong, Cleveland, Ohio..... 10 00 
Mrs. George K. French, Davenpot, Towa... ces ceccccesesseeeteeseeee 10 00 


Additional money received from Ladies’ Aid Societies and personal 
contributions : 

The Society at Detroit, Michigan... 

The Society at Butfalo, New York. 


Miss Martha S. Cullum, Meadvil at) 
Mrs. Louisa Southworth, Cleveland, Ohio. 5 00 
Mr. — Kilpatrick, 25 00 
Mr. Thomas White, bad o 2 00 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Lawrence, Kansas... 2000 
Mrs. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Maryland.. 5 00 
—_—— | 
#231 50 
MRS. JOHN Ce ON 
‘Tre: ~W.ULC. 


Chicago, October 26, 1882. 


A GOOD OFF ER. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
has just issued an illustrated treatise, “The Heart of the 
Continent,” describing the wonderful growth of the Six 
Great States. The book is beautifully printed, and nu- 
merous engravings of high merit adorn its pages. Any 
one sending their name and address with two three-cent 
postage stamps, will receive a copy by return mail, by 
applying to PercrvaL LowELL, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Illinois. (5-t.) 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Further contributions since last report are acknowl- 
edged, to wit: 
From Unity Church of Cleveland, per a F. L. 
Hosmer.......00s Sogeeseual is desde ddie sesuceseideacsestestessse $100 00 
From Unitarian Society of Buffalo, per Rev. G. 
W. Cutter. .... 
From the Free Congregational Church of Bloom- 
ington, IIl., per Rev. J. R. Effinger.........sssseee 15 00 


130 00 


see ccecencee errr 


Total....... ee Sea caeen sdaieadacte ss wSuataaetal $245 00 
Josera Suippren, Treasurer, 
59 Portland Block, Chicago, Il]. 
November 1, 1882. 


A CARD FROM THE ANN ARBOR SOCIFTY. 

At last our new church is finished, and will be dedi- 
cated Tuesday evening, November 2Ist, Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, of Boston, Secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, preaching the dedication sermon. On 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 22d and 23rd, the Michi- 
gan Unitarian Conference is to hold its annual session 
with us. In addition to the ministers of the State and 
Rev. Mr. Reynolds, it is expected that Rev. F. L. Hos- 
mer, of Cleveland, and Rey. J. Ll. Jones and Rev. Dr. 
Hirsch, of Chicago, will be present and take part in the 
dedication and Conference. The Ann Arbor Society ex- 
tend acordial invitation to the many friends at a distance 


Come to our dedication and Conference. 


‘who have contributed toward the erection of the new 


church, as well as others who may not have donated to 
it, but who have watched its progress with interest. We 


‘feel that the church belongs not only to us, but to the 


denomination at large. Come and help us make the 
dedication and the first Conference held within its walls 
atime long to be remembered in Ann Arbor, and in- 
fluential for good in the whole West. You have helped 


to equip us for work in this important educational center. 


We can only repay you by endeavoring to be increas- 
ingly diligent and earnest. Heartily we thank you. 
J.T. 8. 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


A meeting will be held in Hershey Hall, in this city, 
beginning Thursday evening, November 23,and continu- 
ing to Friday evening, November 24, under the auspices 


of the Free Religious Association, with its headquarters 
at Boston. The following is a partial programme of the 
-exercises: Thursday evening, at 8 p. m., Address of Wel- 


' Mich., and others. 


/come, by Judge Henry Booth. Response by the Presi- 
!dent, W. F. Potter, of New Bedford, Mass., followed by 


addresses from F. A. Hinckley, Secretary of the Agsocia- 
Hen, ot Providence, R. I., Rabbi Hirsch, of Chicago, and 
others. 

Friday there will be two sessions for discussions, be- 
ginning at 10 a.m. and 2p. ™., at which there will be 
papers and addresses—from Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Florence, Mass; C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse; B. F. Under- 
wood, of Boston; Rev. Rowland Connor, of Saginaw, 
Friday evening, at 8 p. m., Rev. M. J. 
Savage, of Boston, will speak on ‘‘The Change of Front 
of the Universe,” to be followed by other speakers. The 
meetings are all free to the public, and a cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all those who are interested in a free 
and earnest discussion of the great problem of religion 
and morals. 

The members of the Association and friends attending 
the meetings from abroad, are invited by the Channing 


|Club to make their rooms, at 40 Madison street, their 


headquarters during the meetings. 
Per Request oF THE COMMITTEE. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Mrs. J. B. Case, $1.50; O. B. Moss, $1.50; Mrs. M. E. 
Ingalls, $1.50; George O. "Allen, $1.50; Mary R. Wheeler, 
$1.50; J.P. Miller, $1. 50; S.S. Miller. $1.50; Rev. W.H. 


' Fisk, ‘Ir., $1.50; Mary C. Shannon, $2. 50; Miss P.Wake- 


field, $1.50; Chas. T. Brooks, $2.00 5 Russell N. Bellows, 
$1.50; Miss A. L. Bellows, $1.50; Mrs. J. H. Langley, 
$1.50; Rev. Wm. Silsbee, $1.50; Mrs. James W. Grimes, 
$1.65; Mrs. Fanny A. White, $1.65; B. F. Felix, $25.00; 
G, P. Stebbins, $1.50; Mrs. C. G. Coggswell, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Rev.V. B. Cushing, $6.00 ; Miss B.Wakefield, .35; Rev 
George W. Kent, $4.88. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE IDEAL CHURCH. 


A DISCOURSE 
BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Sent Post-paid for 10 cents by the Publishers, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY. 


40 Madison Strect, CHICAGO. 
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{= A LIST OF === 


Holiday and Gift Books, 


FOR SALE BY THE 


COLEGROVEH BOOK CoO, 


40 Madison 


St., Chicago. 


1882. 


SuakesrearRs. The Cambridge Edition. 9 vols. Calf 


(very scarce). $125.00 

— Globe. Cloth. $1.25 

— Leopold. Cloth. $1.00 

—— Rolfe’s Edition. Per vol. 60 | 

' ——Handy Volume Edition. 13 vols. Cloth, in 

case. Net, $5.00 
—— Hudson. 10 vols, 
— Hudson, 20 vols, 


—— Complete Works. Edited by Richard Grant 
White. 12 vols. 16mo, cloth. * $15.00 


— Hdition de Luxe. Fuited by Howard Staunton. 
Illustrated. 15 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth. Per vol. $10.00 
Switzerland. Illustrated by Bartlett. Text by N. P. 
Willis. A magnificent gift-book. $8.00 


Tennyson (Illustrated). Household Edition. 
Cloth. $2.00 
— Favorite Edition. Cloth. .75 


—— Song of the Brook. With 21 illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt. $1.50 
—— Ring Out Wild Bells, Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, gilt. 2 $1.50 
— Song of the Brook. Illustrated. $1.50 


Thanatopsis, The Flood of Years, and Among the 
Trees. Small quarto. Cloth, gilt edges. $4.00 
Thousand and One Gems of Poetry. A fine gift 
book, containing 538 pages. Cloth, giltedges. $2.50 
—Cloth, plain edges. 2.00 
Txorre (Rosa Hartwick). Ourfew Must Not Ring 


To-Night. Beautifully illustrated. Cloth, gilt edges. 


$1.50 
Topnapy. Rock of Ages. Illustrated. 4to, cloth, 
gilt. $1.50 


Trowsrince. The Vagabonds. With illustrations by 
F. 0. C. Darley. Quarto, cloth, gilt. $1.50 


Warp (T. H.) The English Poets. Selections with |. 


critical introductions by various writers, and a general 
introduction by Matthew Arnold. 4yols. 12mo, cloth. 
in neat box. $7.00 


——Student’s edition. $4.00 


Whittier's Poems. 
8vo, cloth, it edges. 


Illustrated. Family edition 


$2.50 
——Morocco or tree calf. $7.50 


—Household edition. With portrait. 12mo, cloth. 


$2 00 

Library edition. Illustrated. $4.00 
Snow Bound. With forty illustrations. Cloth, full 
gilt. $3.00 
——Mabel Martin. A Harvest Idyl. Beattifully 
illustrated. Cloth, full gilt. $3.00 
—Ballads of New England. Sixty illustrations. 
Cloth, full gilt. $3.00 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. Preferable 
in many respects to Webster’s. 4to, sheep. Net, $5.00 


BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


F.00 


American Poets. Illustrated. 1Smo, cloth, 
Browning. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00 
——Flexible calf. $3.50 
Byron. With photographic illustrations. Limp ceal. A 
dainty book. $10.00 
Carlyle. Cloth. $1.20 


Dickens. Compiled and illustrated by his daughters. 
Cloth, gilt. $4.50 


Eliot. Cloth, red line, gilt edges. $1.40 


Emerson. Fine portrait and beautiful illustrations. 


Cloth. $1.00 
——Limp calf. $2.50 
Jean Ingelow. Ilustrated. Cloth. $1.00 
Kate Greenway. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00 
——Full calf, limp. $2.50 
Little Folks’ Every Day Book. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.00 


Links of Memory. A beautiful little gift book. Iim- 
tation calf, limp. 75 
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Longfellow. Portrait and twelve illustrations. 


Cloth. $1.00 ° 
—Calf, limp. $3.50 
— Seal, limp. - $3.50 , 
Shakespeare. Cloth. 90 
——Full calf or morocco, limp. $2.50 , 
‘Tennyson. With photographic illustrations. Seal, 

limp. $10.00 
Whittier. With portrait and illustrations. ; 
Cloth. $1.00! 
—Full calf, seal or morocco. $3.50 | 


| 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Day Unto Day. A book of devotion. A beautiful | 
gift book. Cloth, plain. 75, 
——Cloth, gilt. 
Tender and True. A beautiful marriage gift for cler- . 
gymen, containing marriage certifyate. Cloth, gilt. ! 
$1.50 

Cupid’s Calendar. Twelve colored illustrations of 
the month, and illuminated covers, tied with red i 
cord. 50! 


BOOKS IN SETS. 


Appieton. Student's Library of Science, Histo- Household Poets. 12mo, cloth. Each. 


ry, Literature and Biography. 34 vols. in box,' 
$20.00 

Butwer (Lord Lytton). New Library Edition. Beau. | 
tifully printed from large type on fine paper. 20 vols. 
Cloth. 30.00 
——Half calf. Net. $45.00 
Cooper. Works. Per volume, illustrated. Cloth, 12mo 
$1.00 ' 

Dickens. Works. Complete in numerous editions 
ranging in prices from $7.50 to $120 


De Quincey. Works. Complete in 6 vols. In box, 
Cloth. $10.00 
Hawrtnorne. Works. Illustrated. Library edition. ' 
12 vols. 12mo, cloth. $24 00 
——Fireside edition. 12 vols. 16mo, cloth. $20.00 | 
——New Globe edition. 6 vols. Illustrated. $10.00 


Invinc. Works. In numerous editions, and in various 
styles of binding, ranging in prices from $16 to $150 
McDonap (George) works. $27.00 
Scorr (Sir Walter) The Waverly ovels. In various, 
editions, and different styles of binding, ranging in 
prices from $9.00 to $150 
Tuackery. Works. In numerous editions, and in 

various bindings, ranging from $9.00 to $110 | 


POETRY. | 


] 
Red line edition. 12mos. Red line border. Cloth, 


extra. Giltsides and edges. Net, retail. 5 

Aytoun. Lucile. 
Browning (Mrs. E. B.) Macaulay. 

Burns. Milton. \ 
Byron. Moore. 
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Campbell. 


Chaucer. 


Coleridge. 


Cook (Eliza). 
Cowper. 
Crabbe. 


Dante. 

Dryden. 

Faust (by Goethe). 
Favorite Poems. . 
Goethe’s Poems. 
Goldsmith. 
Hemans. 
Herbert. 

Hood. 

Homer (Iliad). 
Jean Ingelow. 
Keats. 

Kirk White. 


Proctor (Adelaide). 


British Poets. Riverside edition. 


gilt top, per vol. 

Akensideand Beattie,1vol. 

Ballads, + vols. 

Burns, | vol. 

Butler, 1 vol. 

Byron, 5 vols. 

Campbell and Falconer, 1 
vol. 

Chatterton, 1 vol. 

Chaucer, 3 vols. 

Churchill, Powell 

_ Tickell, 2 vols. 

Coleridge and Keats, 2 

vols. 

Cowper, 2 vols. 

Dryden, 2 vols. 

Grray, 1 vol. 

Goldsmith and Gray, 2 

vols. 
Herbert and Vaughan. 
Herrick, 1 vol. 


and 


of Flowers. 
gar A.) 


‘ope. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Proctor. 

Sacred Poems. 
Schiller. 

Scott. 

Shakespeare. 
Shelley. 

Spencer. 
Tennyson. 
Meredith. 

Li elceatre ‘ i 
upper’s Philosophy. 
Wordsworth. ae 


$1.00 Landscape edition. Tinted landscape margin instead of 


red line. Cloth, full gilt, net, retail. $1.00 

Byron. Milton. 

Burne. Moore. 

Campbell Montgomery. 

Cowper. Pope. 

Coleridge. Sacred Gleanings. 

Goldsmith. Tennyson. 

Gleanings. Tupper. 

Herbert. Wordsworth. 

Hemans. 

$2.10 

——Morocco or tree calf. $5.00 

Bryant. Lowell. 

Browning (E. B.) Owen Meredith. 

Cary’s (Alice and Pheebe). Saxe. 

Emerson’s Parnassus, Taylor. 

Holmes’ Poems. Tennyson. 

Harte (Bret). Whittier. 

Longfellow. 
Diamond edition. 1§mo, cloth, extra. $1.00 
— Morocco or tree calf. $3.50 

Bryant. Saxe. 

Burns. Scott. 

Harte (Bret). Tennyson. 

Lowfellow. Whittier. 

Lowell. Owen Meredith’s Lucile. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


Hood, 2 vols. 
Milton and Marvell,2 vols. 
Montgomery, 2 vols. 


. Moore, 3 vols. 


Pope and Collins, 2 vols. 

Prior, 1 vol. 

Scott, 5 vols. 

Shakespeare and Jonson, 
1 vol. 

Shelley, 2 vols. 

Skelton and Donne, 2 vols. 

Southey, 5 vols. 

Spencer, 3 vols. 

Surrey and Wyatt, 1 vol. 

Swift, 2 vol, 

Thompson, 1 vol. 

Watts and White, 1 vol. 

Wordsworth, 3 vols. 

Young, 1 vol. 
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JUVENILES. 
Aucotr (Louisa M.) 1€¢ 
with nearly 200 characteristic illustrations from origi- 
nal designs drawn expressly for this edition. One 


small quarto, bound in cloth, with emblematic de- 
signs. $3.50 


—— Little Women Series. Printed on large paper, 
with new illustrations and in uniform bindings of new 
and tasteful designs. Each book complete in itself, 
and sold separately. The books in this series are as fol- 
lows: “ Little Women,” “ Little Men,” “ Eight Cous- 
ins,” “ Under the Lilacs,” “ An Old-Fashioned Girl,” 
“ Hospital Sketches,” ‘Rose in Bloom,” “Jack and 
Jill.” 8 volumes, in a handsome box. $12.00 


—— Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag Series. The books in, 


this series are “My Boys,” “Shawl Straps,” ‘“ Cupid 
and Chow Chow,” “ My Girls,” “ Jimmy’s Cruise in 
the Pinafore,” ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving.” 


Six volumes in box, cloth. $6.00 
Sold singly, per vol. $1.00 
Avprica (T.B.) Story of a Bad Boy. Illustrated. 
16mo. . $1.50 


—— Story ofa Cat. Translated from the French. I- 
lustrated with silhouettes. 12mo. $1.50 


All Aboard for Sunrise Lands. By Edward A. 
Rand. Chromo board covers. $1.75 
— Cloth, extra. $2.25 


Around and About Old England. With nearly 
200 illustrations. Quarto, full gilt sidesand edges. $2.00 
Same, in boards. $1.25 


Aunt Ethel’s Picture Gallery. Illustrated. Quar- 
to. Boards. $1.25 


— Cloth. $1.50 

Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume. Handsomely 
illustrated, and containing nearly 800 pages of choice 
reading matter. 


Aunt Sophy’s Boys and Girls. With 80 illustra- 


tions. Cloth, full gilt. 2.00 
—— Board covers, illuminated. $1.25 
Bessie Bradford’s Secret. Fully illustrated. 

256 pages. Boards.: $1.25 
—— Cloth, gilt. $1.75 


Bible Stories for Little Ones. 16mo., with full 
page illustrations. 64 pages, with lithograph covers. .25 


Bird's and Insect’s Post-Office. Quarto, with 
35 illustrations, Cloth. $1.7, 


-——— Fancy board covers. $1.25 
Boys’ Little Library. 12 different books, with pic- 
ture on each page, and appropriate reading. 32mo, 
cloth. $2.40 
Bright Pictures for Roguish Eyes. 18mo. Pic- 
ture on every page. 20 
Bo-Peep. The juvenile book of the year. Elegant 
lithograph cover. $1.00 
—— Cloth bound, gilt edges, net. $1.20 
Babyland. Board covers. 75 
— Cloth, extra. $1.00 


Baby’s Story Book. Original stories and fine illus- 
trations. Boards. 75 


Baby's Own Primer. Quarto. Boards, illust. AQ 


Babyhood. An elegant juvenile for the younger chil- 
dren, with nearly 200 fine illustrations. Large type, 
extra calendared paper. 1 vol. royal octavo, illu- 
minated board covers and linings. 


Little Women. Embellished | 


ou 


$1.50 | 
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ries, poems, fables and other literature ever written 
for children. 4to, cloth. $3.50 


Child Life in Many Lands, 16mo, illustrated. $1.00 
Chimes for Childhood. Crown octavo, cloth. $1.50 


Christmas Rhymes and New Year’s Chimes. 
A beautiful holiday book for children. In handsome 


board covers. $1.75 
Children of the Abbey. 12mo, cloth. $1.00 
Captain’s Children (The). With 75 illustrations. 
Illuminated board covers. $1.25 


Child Life. A collection of poems for and about chil- 
dren, with an introductory essay by J. G. Whittier. 
16mo, cloth, full gilt. $2.25 


Corrix. Old Times in the Colonies, Boys of ’76, 
and Story of Liberty. Illustrated. Cloth, each. $3.00 


—— Our New Way Round the World. A new and 
beautiful edition, profusely illustrated. $2.50 


Chronicles of the Stimpcett Family. By Mrs. 
Diaz. Quarto, lithograph cover. $1.25. 


Cupid and Chow Chow. By Miss Alcott. 31.00 


Changing Year (The). Being poems and pictures 
from life and nature. A beautiful gift book, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. $3.00 

Children's Sunday (The). With 250 pictures, many 
printed in colors. Large, thick 4to, boards, illuminated 
cover. $1.50 


Drifting Round the World. A boey’s adventures 
by sea and land. With 2v0 illustrations. $1.75 


Dog’s Mission (A). By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. A charm- 
ing story buok for boys and girls. Cloth and gold. $1.25 


Daisies and Rain Drops. By Amy E. Blanchard. 


Illustrated. $1.00 
Hasy Reading for Little Readers. Large quarto, 
illustrated. 50 


EBthel’s Adventures in Doll Country. With colored 
and plain illustrations by T. Pym. Cloth, full gilt. $2.00 


Hight Happy Holidays. 
er, boards, 


Chromo cov- 
$1.00 


Family Flight through France, Germany, Nor- 
way and Switzerland. A delightful book of trav- 
el. By Rev. E. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale. Quarto, 
boards. $2.00 


—— Cloth. $3.00: 


Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. By same 
authors. (uarto, cloth. $2.50 


Five Little Peppers, and How They Grew. By 
Margaret Sidney. Extra cloth binding, in colors and 


Illustrated. 


gold. $1.50 
Four Feet, Wings and Fins. A delightful book of 
natural history. Quarto, cloth. $1.25 
Fred Bradford’s Debt. 256 pages. Over 50 illustra- 
tions. $1.25 
From May to Christmas at Thorne Hill. By Mrs. 


D. P. Sanford, author of “ Pussy Tiptoe’s Family,” 
“The Captain’s Children,” etc. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth, beveled, full gilt. $2.00 


Frisk and His Flock. 32 full page illustrations. EI- 


egantly printed and bound. Boards. $1.25 
For Mamma’s Darling. 1 vol. quarto, handsomely 
illustraied. Illuminated board covers. 75 


Favorite Album of Fun and Fancy (The). With 
illustrations by Ernest Griset and others. Cloth. $1.25 
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The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Livermore Pens fo a r Gold 
mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted. mG L-7H cnoh,: (Gorman price Fem): 
The Livermore Pocket Pencil—beautiful, neat, and durable. Price only 50 cents. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


The Meadville Theological School MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
purpose of the insittion, is to prepare young men ain | Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass., 
are very moderate. For full particulars, a ply to Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. Schoolhouse, Centre, cornet 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Orchard street, Home, Elm street, corner Walker street. Post-office 
Meadville, Penn. | #ddress, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Mes. THROOP?’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
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—FOR—— 


oe ‘Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circul 
sent on application to Mrs. E, S. THROOP, 5: HI 
Street, Portland, Me. ' 
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The SHORTEST, QUICKEST 
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being the Great Points in the 

ra ThroughCar for Milwaukee,Green Bay, Oshkosh, 8 

A Line 7@" Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, — == 
Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 


K A N S A S C a J iy Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Norihiwest. 
At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- i rhs 
" Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at | | t | ] ! 


t 
, 1 
the same Union Depot. | 


Universal- 
ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 
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Try it, Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
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ec a ai. IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS coe 
comfort, WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICAGO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 
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NOTES. 


“THE UxEnpDING Genesis” is the title of the new 
book just published hy the Colegrove Book Co., 
written by our yoke-fellow, Rev. H. M. Simmons, 
of Minneapolis. It will doubtless be hailed by 
Uniry readers as a worthy companion volume to 
“Year of Miracle.” See announcements, and send 
the orders early. 


The late Jerome G. Kidder, of Boston, who left 
$10,000 to the Unitarian Association, distributed 
$196,000 among the public institutions of Boston, 
ranging from $1,000 to $55,000, the largest being 
given to the Institution of Technology. Go thou 
and do likewise ! 


We believe in accepting in silence, as a general 
rule, the spiritual discipline which the perverse 
and somewhat depraved type visit upon the head 
of an editor. Most mistakes of that kind are best 
corrected by letting them alone. But in our last 
issue the subtle and altogether admirable little 
poem of Mrs. Wooley’s was so cruelly defrauded 
of its rightful head that we beg of our readers to 


” 
> 
Q 
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“ Reflected Lights.” If this mistake will secure for 
the poem asecond and more thoughtful reading on 
the part of any reader, it will not have been in vain. 


The American Teacher is the title of a new paper 
soon to be established in Boston in the interests of 
education. Such eminent educators as the Presi- 
dents of Harvard, Columbia, Cornell and John 
Hopkins Universities are to become contributors. 
There is at the present time no field more impor- 
tant. The public school system at the present 
time is at onee the hope and despair of the coun- 
try. It is so good that, unless it becomes better, 
it will indeed bring our country to that undesir- 
able condition of informed stupidity that will 
merit the taunt so frequently made, that ours is a 
“nation of mediocrity.” 


An anonymous correspondent sends us a spirit- 
ed and somewhat indignant protest against the sen- 
timents advanced in the extracts from Dr. Good- 
win’s speech, and our comments upon it published 
in last Uniry. Had our contributor been frank 
enough to furnish us with his name, we would 
gladly publish his protest, although we think it 
based on a misapprehension of Dr. Goodwin’s po- 
sition. The people he criticises, not the Doctor 
himself, are responsible for the insinuation that 
one “ cannot do business and at the same time be 
a Christian.” We share our correspondent’s anxi- 
ety that Unity “should not destroy its usefulness 
by ventilating sentiments opposed to the spirit 
and progress of the age;” but we reiterate the 
opinion that there is need of more consecration, 
more liberality, more enthusiasm for ideas, and a 
greater passion for those things that tell for prog- 
ress among business men, in and out of churches, 
as well as among men and women in and out of 
business. This is what we understand Dr. Good- 
win to plead for; at least it was on this under- 
standing that we commended his speech. 


The thoughtful friend of morality will halt in 
his indiscriminate condemnation of the extrava- 
gances of the Salvation Army, when he finds the 
careful and scholarly journals of England acknow- 
ledging | the truth of Mrs. Booth’s affirmation con- 


- te-read it under the title of “ Refracted,” instead of! cerning the good done by this Army, namely : 
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“That it has reached masses of the people, hitherto 
neglected or not touched by any of the existing 
Church organizations; that it has led to a change 
of heart and life in ‘ tens of thousands of people ;’ 


UNITY. 


these discourses reach the larger audiences thus 
secured. They are marked by great breadth of 
thought, combined with a clear perception of and 
strong hold upon the essentials of religious faith. 


that these people have become honest, as proved|They are no hasty utterances, but give evidence 


by the payment of their debts; that domestic 
quarrels have ceased, and those alienated from 
each other been reconciled.” That it is a power- 
ful temperance organization, working among a 
class of people most difficult to reach, is also ad- 
mitted. These fruits of Heaven unquestionably 
come in spite of, not on account of, the extrava- 
gances of this Army. But the extravagances and 
crudities can be ameliorated only by frankly 
recognizing and heartily commending the sin- 
cerity, the devotion, and the loving faith of these 
workers, to whom but little has been given, yet who 
are moved to use that little religiously. Let those 
of us who feel rich in a broader philosophy and 
a more rational faith, criticise indeed that which 
deserves criticism, but with Angelo, let us criticise 
by creation. 


The 10th and 11th reports of the Chicago Athe- 
neeum is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, of great 
interest to the friends of helpful work. It not 
only contains a full account of the extensive and 
admirable work done at the present time, but also 
an interesting sketch of the rise and growth of the 
institution, from the first inception of it in Rev. C. 
W. Wendte’s mind, in 1871, to the present time. 
At present the institution is self-sustaining and 
overflowing. It needs a larger building, and ought 
to have a home of its own. To the $10,000 be- 
queathed this institution by Eli Bates, Mrs. Man- 
cel Talcott, of this city, has recently added $5,000 
more, making $15,000 of the $200,000 Permanent 
Fund it oaght and will have. With Mr. Galvin 
as Superintendent, Mr. B. P. Moulton as President, 
and John Wilkinson as Secretary and Treasurer, 
the institution is under admirable management, 
and deserves the sympathy and co-operation of 
every public spirited citizen of Chicago. Here is 
a working man’s college, evening school for ap- 
prentices, and social home for young men, already 
extending its advantages to over twelve hundred 
boys and girls, men and women, and much more 
it can and will do if its friends are just to it. 


The Cincinnati Commercial has been giving in 
its columns of late several sermons of Rev. George 
A. Thayer, the new minister of the Unitarian 
church in that city, the classmate as well as suc- 
cessor of Rev. C. W. Wendte. We are glad to have 


of mature judgment, varied study and well-con- 
sidered convictions. We have in their author a 
most valuable accession to our Western fellowship 
for the constructive work of our liberal thought 
and faith. The following paragraph is taken from 
the close of a sermon by Mr. Thayer on “The 
Effect of Modern Critical Thought upon Religion,” 
which recently appeared in the Commercial : 


But one great thought needs to be kept in view in considering the 
contributions of the new thought to our higher convictions. The 
study ofthe world which our senses find does not furnish us with 
religious conviction, but only with the materials with which we fl- 
lustrate our beliefs after we have formed them from reflection upon 
our own interior nature. It is because we know our own Intelli- 
gence, and are commanded by our sense of duty, and crave a higher 
communion than men can offer us, that we come to feel that there 
is a Something higher than the visible heavens, and nearer than the 
touch upon our senses; a Something Infinite, of which we are the 
heirs and descendanw, dwelling for a brief season in space and 
time. So long as we are satisfied with the play of the breezes and 
the warmth of the sun, and the thousand like things which are 
made known to us through the medium of our bodies, we shall not 
fihd God. But when we fall back within ourselves to feel deeply and 
earnestly, when, above all, we are called to heroic tasks, to pains 
and difficulties which arouse our utmost heart and will, then there 
is a necessity which, sooner or later, will create for us a faith; aa, 
since the world began, faith has been the reconciliation and ending 
of all the doubts and perplexities which knowledge has excited. 


Our office has been gladdened of late with many 
with whom our readers would be glad to shake 
hands. Not long ago Brother Kittredge, from Michi- 
gan, was here, looking up the interest of his mission 


‘field. Rev. W.S. Key, of Boston, Old England, has 


been in and out, visiting between times Denver, 
Kansas City and Manitoba. His enthusiasm over 
our country made us ashamed that we were not 
more worthy of it. Prof. Kovacs made us feel 
venerable as he stretched out the Unitarian 
history, making it cover not one but three cen- 
turies, lengthening through time, as well as widen- 
ing through space, our sympathies. Lastly came, 
not the numerous, but the cordial Free Religious 
host, of whose work our home correspondent 
speaks. Our time and space forbids the recogni- 
tion and comment their visit deserves at our 
hand. In the present issue we can only say that 
we greatly enjoyed their visit, heartily commend 
their spirit, and fully endorse their effort to make 
freedom religious, and religion free. 

In everything but the attempt to differentiate 
themselves from their co-laborers, and to dissever 
themselves from their antecedents (if indeed there 
were such attempts made), we were conscious of 


UNITY. 


no difference between their position and our own. not claim the Unitarian name, and are strenuous 
The free religion that is not religious, if such there. defenders of their non-denominational character, 
be, was not represented at this Convention. They such as the Free Congregation of Baraboo, the 
did not indulge in the loafer’s luxury of throwing Liberal Christian Church of Shelbyville, and many 
stones and scoffing at passers by, intent upon their , others. These, we think, rightfully belong upon a 
own business, and they paid the penalty in small. list that claims to be “ nothing more than a directory ” 
audiences and little notoriety. ifor the convenience of Unitarians. But if they 

Some of our contemporaries have been trying to are to be put on without their consent, why not 
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provoke us, or to reflect upon our work, by charac- 
terizing Usity as the organ of Free Religion. 
Would we might be worthy of changing their 


: : sae i 
taunt into a compliment. Were we ambitious, we 


might well aspire to be fit for a place among the 
intellectually noble and morally pure who have 
been and are the representatives of the Free Re- 
ligious movement in America. The Unitarianism 
we endeavor to represent is Free Religion without 
a grievance, and with a worshiping and work- 
ing accent. It is the gospel of Channing and 
Parker brought up to date; their message mingled 
with that of Emerson and Darwin. The Free Re- 


ligion we profess is Unitarianism with a construc- | 


tive emphasis; one that is at work building the 
new-old fires of missionary zeal,—one that believes 
that the gospel of the present cannot be interpreted 
without the past ; one that believes that the larger 
thought sanctifies the altars of the past, intensifies 
the worship of the present, and makes history out of 
history. If Free Religion has anything more free, 
or anything nobler than we possess, we, as Unita- 
rians, wantit. If Unitarianism has any more just 


their pastors, for the very same reason? The 
method of compiling a directory for the Unitarian 
;Movement seems to us a very simple one. | 

The A. U. A., in their “List of Societies,” have 
pursued the right method, viz., including all such 
societies as are found in practical fellowship with 
Unitarian activities. Let it now, in its “ List of 
Ministers,” include all those who are, or have been, 
called to represent such societies as pastors, unless 
they have abandoned the ministeral profession, 
joined some other denominational fellowship, or 
by their conduct:proved themselves unworthy to 
be considered as ministers. The work of Mr. Fox, 
the compiler of the Year-Book, upon this list 
should be as inclusive and non-inquisitorial as 
upon the “ List of Societies.” Any attempt at pub- 
lishing two lists of ministers will, we fear, result in 
introducing an imaginary theological line that will 
be more complimentary to the “ supplementary” 
than to the “ usual list.” If the list is to be simply 
one of convenience as a directory, why should W. 
C. Gannett, an active officer of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, be asked, “while J. L. Douthit, 


appreciation of the religious needs of the day, any | who thinks he isnot amember of the Western Uni- 
tenderer sympathy with the reverential heart, any | tarian Conference, for theological reasons, be pub- 
devouter sense of the divine, any more adequate! lished without the asking. In the directory of the 
appreciation of the blessed Saints who have sanc-| Western Unitarian Conference, published by the 
tified the past, we, as members of the Free Re-|Colegrove Book Company, both names do appear, 
ligious Association, need all these, and, with the | because the directory would be imperfect with the 
divine help, we mean to possess otifaelyas of them. | omission of eithtr; so the directory of the Unita- 
rians of America will be imperfect until the names 
With the annual return of a New Year comes|of John H.-Clifford, William C. Gannett, Samuel 
the inevitable Year-Book agony among Unitarians. | Longfellow, William H. Spencer, William J. Potter 
We see that at its last meetings the A. U. A. re-|and others, now excluded for similar reasons, be 
solved, “ in order to make a more complete direc-| found in the “ List of Ministers,” simply because 
tory,” to print, in addition to the “regular list of|they are or have been ministers of organizations 
Unitarian Ministers,” a supplementary list of per-|that belong in its “ List of Societies.” 
sons who are pastors of Unitarian parishes “whose| After the emphatic recognition of this non-theo- 
names are not on the usual list.” The Secretary is | logical basis of fellowship, at Saratoga, last Sep- 
also instructed to ask these pastors if they want to|tember, we will greatly deplore any attempt to 
go on the usual list. divide the Unitarian cherry. If such division is 
This is perfectly proper, if they will also con-| made, we anticipate that the wnusual list will be 
sult the various societies, and see if they want to|the more Unitarian, and that the black list will be 
80 on the “usual list.” The present list of societies | the whiter. Our Unitarianism will ever call upon 
contains the names of many organizations that do | us to stand for and by the larger Unity. We want 
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a year-book that will reach from Dr. Stebbins to W. ' 
J. Potter, and from Dr. Eliot to W. H. Spencer. 
A fellowship that does not reach from Douthit to 
Gannett is certainly too small for us. 

We trust that our co-laborers of the Association 
will not think these lines written in a querulous 
spirit. It pains us deeply to differ from our 
friends, but we make this timely protest as one of 
the Directors of the Association, in which we ex- 
pect to remain as a hearty worker and active 
laborer. We have no idea of withdrawing from 
the privileges or responsibilities of this fellowship. 
We are only anxious to make its lists as broad as 
itself, its directory as inclusive as its benefactions. 


Gonfribufed Wrticles. 


FATHER, TO THEE. 


4 HYMN, TO THE TUNK OF “HENLEY.” 


FP. L. HOSMER. 


Father, to Thee we look in all our sorrow ; 
Thou art the fountain whence our healing flows; 
Dark though the night, joy cometh with the morrow; 
Safely they rest who on thy love repose. 


When fond hopes fail, and skies are dark before us, 
When the vain cares that vex our life increase,— 
Comes with its calm the thought that thou art o’er us, 

And we grow quiet, folded in thy peace. 


Naught shall affright us on thy goodness leaning, 
Low in the heart Faith singeth still her song; 

Chastened by pain we learn life’s deeper meaning, 
And in our weakness thou dost make us strong. 


Patient, O heart, though heavy be thy sorrows! 
Be not cast down, disquieted in vain ; 
Yet shalt thou praise Him, when these darkened fur- 
rows 
Where now He ploweth, wave with golden grain. 


August, 1881. 
MEMORY AND MORALS. 


J. VILA BLAKE. 

Memory has been called the first faculty to 
seid) in infancy, and the first to disappear in 

e. Ifthis be true, it seems that the child’s first 
mental effort is to assert his own continuance and 
identity amid all the changes and motions that 
sass by him, and that the memory of aged persons 
ails, like a beast of burden, under too great weight. 
Certainly, immediately after the dawn of sense 
must come the remembrance which binds together 
the different objects or occasions of perception. 
This rapidly grows into a rapturous and immova- 
ble persuasion of personal identity. Also, it may 


be possible that, as the sense of personality grows 


UNITY. 


weighty with the experience of a full life, the 
material tool thereof, or fibres of the nervous sys- 
tem which vibrate with its extasies, will be the 
first to be worn out. Perhaps this relation of 
memory to personality may explain why reminis- 
cence sometimes so wonderfully is re-established in 
the last few hours or days of aged persons, or in 
the last moments of fatal disease, or in the strange 
illumination and sanity which often come to the 
weak-minded or crazy at the supreme moment of 
the body’s dissolution, or in the startling perfec- 
tion of recollection which is said frequently to oc- 
cur in moments of great peril, when the events of 
many years or of along life rush through the mind 


‘instantaneously. For at these great moments, 


when bodily danger presses, or death is certain, 
the sense of personal identity and of its continu- 
ance through all mutations asserts itself mightily, 
reacting against threatened destruction; and the 
memory, in which this sense of personal life re- 
sides, is quickened, illuminated, and passes in- 
stantly in review all the transformations which 
have passed by it and left it unchanged, perhaps 
unchangeable. 

Memory is a great marvel in itself, and its re- 
corded feats in exceptional instances are among 
the wonders of the world. There are well authen- 
ticated instances of persons repeating long columns 
of figures, or of words without connection, after 
once hearing or reading them; or reciting the 
whole contents of a newspaper after one perusal. 
There is record of a man who claimed a poem 
upon hearing it read by the author, and to prove 
his claim recited it from begining to end, which 
the real composer could not do. It is said “that 
Themistocles could name all the citizens of Athens, 
amounting to twenty thousand; and that Cyrus 
knew the name of every soldier in his pare oe At 
the age of ten years, Theodore Parker could repeat 
a poem of 1,000 lines after a single reading. He 
“used to commit the hymns which the minister 
was reading, and before the choir began to sing.” 

There is also a philosephy of forgetting, which 
some thinkers deem of great importance. It is 
said that the capacity to wipe the slate clean is 
necessary in order to write again upon it; or, in 
mechanical expression, that there is a given 
amount of energy applicable to remembrance in 
each person, differing in different persons, but 
constant in each, and that we could store but very 
little indeed, if it were required to hold it in actual 
recollection. But we are able to reduce our re- 
quirements continually to a lower level, where 
they lie mysteriously latent, without being held in 
remembrance as a burden upon our powers; sv 
that by this capacity to forget, we liberate energy 
to acquire more knowledge. Thus, some actors 


testify that the moment they cease to perform a ~ 


part it disappears utterly from their memory 
until their duty requires them to study it again. 

Memory has also its peculiar and interesting 
illusions. Many persons have spoken to me—in- 
deed, I think it is a common remark—of having 
sometimes a feeling or persuasion, more or less 
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clear and positive, that they remember what they | an absence of five years and two days. I went 
are passing through, as if they had experienced it| near the stable where he lived and shouted to him 
once before somewhere ; as if at some past time,|in my old manner; heshowed no joy, but instantly 
for example, they had enjoyed already a conver- | followed me out, walking, and obeyed me exactly 
sation, a meeting, a scene, which they are now|as if I had parted with him only half an hour 
enjoying again. Never myself have I experienced | before. A train of old associations, dormant dur- 
this strange sensation ; but some persons assure me|ing five years, had thus been instantaneously 
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they have it strongly, and I have read of an in- 
stance in which it was developed painfully and 
ended in confirmed disease. Some explain it by 
supposing a reminiscence of forgotten dreams ; 
some think that a dim suggestion or association is 
produced by a simalarity to some other event, but 
so slight and superficial that the mind cannot 
trace it; and it has been thought also to “ depend | 
upon the reflex actions of the other lobe of the| 
brain, excited by some cause unknown, and which 
thus produces an almost simultaneous double im- 
pression.” 

Another very curious illusion of memory, in! 
which our notions of time are obscured in| 
a strange way, occurs in dreams. A_ noise 
which awakens a sleeping person, frequently 
will produce a dream first; but the dream does 
not start from a noise, apparently, but with some 
previous incidents, leading up to the noise, and 
ending init. Itisa very strange and wonderful: 
thing that the mind should thus seem to take 
some steps backward and evolve a series of pic- 
tures and incidents antecedent to the event which ' 
excited them! This appears so strange that many 
persons preter to believe that dreams are actuall 
instantaneous ; that they pass before the min 
seemingly in a long chain of events, occupying 
hours or even years, but that really they are pic- 
tures presented all at once, and translated by the 
mind into a story with consecutive incidents. 

But in whatever way the illusion be explained, : 
it seems to hint at a certain mysterious relation of | 
memory to our idea of time. In one view, mem-, 
ory appa the faculty cognizant of time ; it is the 
knowledge of things as having been, but now past: | 


awakened in his mind.” 

Memory ties us by a strong bond to the brute 
creatures ; or, rather, it ties them to us. For cer- 
tainly where memory is found there must be also 
the possibility of self-consciousness and. the sense 
of identity. And when there is also intelligence, 
it is hard to think that such reflection as we see 
in the elephant, that “ great, wise mouse,” or in 
the dog, man’s dear companion, may not occupy 
itself with past experience as well as with present 
exigencies. “No one,” says Darwin, “ supposes 
that one of the lower animals reflects whence he 
comes or whither he goes, what is death or what 
is life, and so forth. But can we feel sure that an 
old dog, with an excellent memory, and some 
power of imagination, as shown by his dreams, 
never reflects on his past pleasures in the chase? 
And this would be a form of self-consciousness.” 
Memory is, indeed, necessary to any intelligence 
above sensation; and equally, reflection goes 
necessarily with memory. They involve each 
other. The total loss of memory would be total 
loss of mind, because the steps of argument must 
be retained long enough for reflection to advance 
to the inference. 

The spontaneity of memory is a very serious 
side of it. It is an important and solemn thought 
that what goes into memory depends very much 
on our will but that what comes out of it is inde- 
pendent of will. This appears in the law of asso- 
ciation of ideas. By associations of time, of sea- 
son, of place, or of thoughts, by relations of like- 
ness or of contrast, or by many delicate sugges- 


‘tions which differ in different minds, memories 


are called up instantaneously, flashing into the 


the apprehension of continuity and of the con-' mind like the rays of a dark lantern suddenly un- 
nection which subsists in us between what we are; covered. These principles of association we can- 
and all the conditions in which we have been. not control. It is in our power to determine a 
But in another view, memory is the extinguishing great deal of our experience; especially our 
of time in us; it is the mental hold by which all| mental experience,—what we will think over and 
things coming out of the mysterious abyss of love. The pictures on which imagination shall 
being, to impinge upon us, thenceforward remain’ brood, the hopes, the aspirations, the studies, 
fixed forever. It is this abyss which we call the stories, poems, knowledge,—these we may select 
future. When from out this mystery any possi- freely, in the main, or, at least, with so much in- 
bility comes meeting us, it is transmitted at once’ dependence of circumstance as makes us master 
into the fixity of memory, and though it comes, it of the dearest stores of memory and able to de- 
never goes. In this way time has but one term in| termine the drift of mental and moral interests. 
individual experience, the future; for nothing: But we cannot avoid or resist those laws and in- 
passes by us to pass away. All is buried in us, stances of association which suddenly bring long- 
and time is extinguished in the marvellous force resting memories up with startling clearness. 
and vividness of recollection. An experience is Thus we are continually laying up in us, by will, 
everlasting. If we could grasp the future by hope things which, once stored, become independent of 
or by anticipation or by judgment, as we hold eh will. We may decide upon time, season, oppor- 
past by PecoeStbE: all would be now. tunity and amount in the deed or indulgence; we 
In his" Descent of Man.” Darwin writes: “I> can determine neither time nor season nor oppor- 
had a dog who was savage and averse to all| tunity nor amount of recollection. It will arise 
strangers, and I purposely tried his memory after |in response to associations, which cannot be fore- 
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seen or avoided—unimaginable and sudden sug- 
gestions of analogy, contrast, habit, or long and 
subtile chains of ideas which the mind fails to 
follow. It is a serious thought, certainly, that 
thus we fasten ourselves forever to anything on 
which memory may seize. Not.only possibly ma 
an occurrence arise in thought at any time, but it 
is certain that some of the infinitely varied ex- 
periences of life will suggest it. It may be a Na 
ten for years,or eons, perhaps, and spring up full 
and clear in an instant, by some subtile associa- 
tion of ideas. Whatever may be said of the un- 
natural horrors of the elder Calvinism, that aus- 
tere creed had certainly a great moral inspiration, 
and has been the nurse of noble men in spite of 
its hard and bare logic and its fiery truculence. 
There is a majesty in the doctrine of remediless 
evil and of everlasting penalty which must im- 
pressa moral being, and had its root, beyond doubt, 
in a deep moral experience and mighty struggles. 
In the memory we come upon a law of the ever- 
lasting, which seems to found in the philosophy of 
human nature an unending retribution, whereby 
men are left forever at the mercy of evil things 
once done or thought, and memory becomes a 
closet of skeletons, always ready to shake their hor- 
rid shapes at us when any event or association of 
ideas opens the door. ordsworth exclaims— 
“Ye Powers ~ 

Of soul and sense, mysteriously allied, 

O, never let the wretched, if a choice 

Be left him, trust the freight of his distress 

To a long voyage on the silent deep! 

For, like a plague, will Memory break out; 

And, in the blank and solitude of things, 

Upon his spirit, with a fever’s strength, 

Will conscience prey.” 

In the same way we lay up our reward by the 
laws of association. He whose stores of memory 
are chaste and noble, will enjoy more than his 
daily walk. He will be attended by the joys of 
departed days. Every experience will magnify 
itself with hundreds more, trooping at the beck of 
its popeee on to fill u 
complete the rapture of personal life. Moreover, 
a mind full of rich and noble experience will en- 
joy things the more by filling out and enlarging 
them. It will read more in a book than the mea- 
gre capabilities of language can put into the words. 

hus what seems barren and bare to one person, 
will appear full of life and beauty to another. 
This is the reward of a nobly stored memory. 
Through the law of association of ideas, the few 
hints, perhaps, of the book orof the circumstances, 
being filled out and made to glow with life by an 
inexhaustible wealth of recollections and imagina- 
tions. A beautiful illustration is cited by Aber- 
crombie: Niebuhr, the Danish traveller, “when 
old, blind, and so infirm that he was able only to 
be carried from his bed to his chair, used to de- 
scribe to his friends the scenes which he had visit- 
ed in his early days with wonderful minuteness 
and vivacity. When they expressed their aston- 
ishment, he told them ‘that as he lay in bed, all 
yisible objects shut out, the pictures of what he 


the measure of joy and}. 
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had seen in the East continually floated before his 
mind’s eye, so that it was no wonder he could 
speak of them as if he had seen them yesterday.’ 

ith like vividness, the deep intense sky of Asia, 
with its brilliant and twinkling host of stars, which 
he had so often gazed at by night, or its lofty vault 
of blue by day, was reflected, in the hours of still- 
ness and darkness, in his inmost soul.” . 

The mind which is not ill stored, may be empty. 
Then association is barren and imagination mea- 
gre. This is the fate of the man who gives up the 
glories of thought and of feeling to pursue low and 
selfish ambitions. For attention, all philosophies 
agree, is a great part of memory-culture. If at- 
tention be not large and generous, embracing earth 
and man in a noble way, but narrow and mean, 
memory can have but few and small stores where- 
with to endow association or meet suggestion. The 
eye is then near-sighted, the horizon is contracted ; 
only a small part of nature is known; the mind 
dwells on one thing and feels one sort of emotion 
only, until it is taken up therewith and becomes 
like a little parchment inscribed over and over 
with a single word. Such persons are like the 
Dutch tanner at a council of war. When asked 
his opinion of the best material wherewith to con- 
struct a contemplated fortress, he answered that, 
in his judgment, nothing could be in all respects 
so serviceable as good leather. Aristotle thought 
voluntary recollection to be a great distinction be- 
tween man and his brute fellow-beings; ideas, he 
thought, drift through the brute mind by sponta- 
neous associations only, but man alone endeavors 
to remember and recalls voluntarily. However 
that may be, certainly we share with the brutes 
the spontaneity of memory. How much and what 
kind of spontaneous pocalte tion we enjoy or suf- 
fer, depends on what we lay up voluntarily, by a 
large and generous attention, in stores: preserved 
far below the reach of will, but obedient to the 
subtle spells of association. 


FICTION AS AN EDUCATOR. 


ANNA B. MC MAHAN, 


In Untty’s “Exchange Table,” of Sept. Ist, 
was an item which has received wide circulation 
through many leading newspapers concerning the 
free library at Germantown, Pa. This collection of 
books is described as “a model library,” because, 
although containing 10,000 volumes, there is not 
a novel among them all! The librarian is re- 
ported as approving the exclusion of fiction, be- 
cause “it does harm to young readers,” and be- 
cause “youthful minds should be led to take up 
some more wholesome reading—books on travels 
or natural history or biography—something that 
will amuse and instruct together.” He further 
states that they have “ books on all gorts of trades— 
architecture, engineering and carpentering—which 
are a great deal read and of whose usefulness they 
have no doubt.” 
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This artifice to starve the ineginetion in order| Robin Hood to the days of George III., is repro- 
to create an appetite for facts, which goes about to} duced in a manner elsewhere unapproached. 


answer the eager questionings of youthful minds 
concerning the beautiful and ideal in nature and. 
life by treatises upon the mechanic arts, is very 
like the recent plan of the editor of the London 
Times. He advocated the reform of education by 
poms out letters and putting in physical science, 
y substituting for Homer and Shakspeare “the 
works of Darwin and Lyell, and Bell and Hux- 
ley,” and proposed to 2 ae: the mentally hun- 
ey by a generous supply of the voyage of the 
5 enger,” and the like;—a proposition that 
met with suitable and brilliant protest in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s Cambridge lecture on Literature 
and Science. One would suppose that the battle 
over novels had been fought so many times as to 
make unnecessary all further words in their de- 
fence, and that now, when so much of the best 
thought of the day seeks expression in the form 
of prose narrative, only ignorance or prejudice 
would fail to appreciate its place in education. 

One feels almost ashamed to defend s0 trite a 
proposition, but so long as public libraries follow 
the example of the one in Germantown, and the 
press cites such action with approval, so long is it 
in order to insist that fiction has a higher function 
than mere amusement, and that whether we read 
as lovers of polite literature, as students of human 
nature, or as inquirers into social history, we shall 
find in it an education of a very potent and uni- 
versal kind. It is true that as an intellectual ex- 
ercise novel-reading can take no very high rank. 
It does not cultivate the understanding like phi- 
losophy, nor discipline the memory like the lan- 
guages, nor explain nature’s mysteries like physi- 
cal science. It is in less direct, yet higher ways, 
that the novel takes a dignified place in literature. 

To what work shall the student of Italy in the 
Middle Ages be referred when Romola has no place 
on the library shelves? Where shall he find sub- 
stitutes for its forcible and suggestive pictures of 
the active and intellectual life of that time? Cer- 
tainly they are matched in none of the histories. 
Where can one who inquires concerning American 
colonial life find anything equal, in many import- 
ant respects, to Thackeray’s Virginians? Novel- 
ists are careful and painstaking artists, studiously 
. precise in the execution of details. Scott would 
spend days in verifying some doubtful legendary 
or archeological point, and Thackeray and George 
Eliot were no less cautious in their adherence to 
historical accuracy. 

As the naturalist, from a few dry bones of the 
skeleton, tells what was the living, moving animal, 
so the novelist from slight and juiceless materials 
reconstructs the life and acts of a people long bu- 
ried. Accordingly we are most en rapport with the | 
ancients, not through the dim and colorless out- 
lines of the annalist, but through the vivid and 


Also, what shall take the place of fiction asa 
mental stimulus? Who that can look back to 
some particular romance or novel or collection of 
fairy tales as an event in his inner history; who 
that can trace to such a book a start in ihousht, 
an impulse directing the mind to channels un- 
known before, a permanent impression following 
upon the first enchantment;—who that can do 
this—and who of us cannot?—will be willing to 
deny that fiction has a powerful influence upon 
life and character? Autobiography abounds in 
confessions of this kind —of the leading part 
edi by fiction in the awakening of genius. 

obbett dates what he calls “the birth of his in- 
tellect” to the time when he read the “Tale of a 
Tub,” spending his last threepence, going without 
his supper and sleeping by the side of a haystack 
for the sake of owning the precious volume. 
Thierry acknowledged that the reading of Ivanhoe 
revealed to him the proper method of historical 
composition. Recall, also, the familiar stories of 
the youthful days of Walter Scott and of Burns, 
and their alight in stories of witches, giants, ap- 
paritions, enchanted towers and dragons; Mad- 
ame de Stael, ordained by her mother to a severe 
classical peiDing, but undutifully smuggling Cia- 
rissa under her lesson books, and: declaring, years 
after, that one of the great events of her youth 
was Clarissa’s elopement. So long as human na- 
ture remains what it is, so long as 

“ Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites are ours,” 
so long shall we demand the food of imaginative 
literature. , 

Then, too, fiction is needed for its moral teach- 
ings; for its views of life as seen by the most sen- 
sitive and penetrating minds, that thus we may 
supplement our own impressions when they are 
false or narrow by reason of a limited or unfortu- 
nate experience. You may live in an atmosphere 
of deceit and equivocation. You shall see truth 
sacrificed daily;—in the struggle for wealth, for 
power, for place, it is pushed aside, to be heeded 
or not, as may happen, and you feel that the 
“world is a cheat,” that “ honor dwells not in man 
nor in woman either.” But turn to the pages of 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian and read the matchless 
rison-scene between Jeanie and Effie Deans. 

ehold the lowly heroine, with heart yearning 
like a mother’s over the younger sister, who is 
threatened with death on the scaffold and who, 
she knows, is innocent of the aad crime charged 
against her. She can save her by giving false 
testimony as to one thing,—testimony that will 
injure no one,—yet she will not give it. Then you 
say, Here was a soul great enough to prize truth 
above love, above life, above all things. Let me 
not judge of humanity by my own poor and small 
neighborhood. Let me not look at the world 


picturesque scenes of such works as The Last Days|through my own near-sighted eyes, but let me 
of Pompeii and Hypatia. or in the magic pages of| take that broader view which can alone be called 
the Waverly series, in which nearly every import- | life. 


ant period of British history, from the days of 


‘ 


“Truth is stranger than fiction,” but it is be- 
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cause fiction is often truer than any one fact. Na- 
ture furnishes no perfect models. The artist makes 
a study of a tree ora portrait, not by copying some 
particular tree, with its hurts of storm or insect, 
nor by copying some particular face, with its signs 
of individual or ancestral sicknesses, but by study- 
ing the characteristics that mark the species, and 
aiming to set forth the ideal model at which Na- 
ture seems constantly to aim, though always strik- 
ing a little to one side. So the novelist’s picture 
of life is often truer to universal human nature 
than any. actual individual experience, and his 
work is great just in proportion as it is thus true. 

It is of such work alone that we now speak. Of 
course, there is an immense amount of fiction in 
the market that is shallow, weak, false and detest- 
able, unfit for mental or moral food, and worse than 
useless in all respects. For such there is no de- 
fense; but all thinge are entitled to be judged by 
their best rather than by their worst. A strong 
and deep purpose can alone dignify or even justify 
authorship of any kind, and fiction thus inspired 
has a mission second to no other force in litera- 
ture, furnishing to many persons the realm where 
the spirit lives its purest life, takes on its sweetest 
expression, and fills the work-day drudgery with a 
mmeenins and a majesty that transfigures the whole 
world. 


Gonferences. 


THE JOINT CONFERENCE OF THE ILLINOIS 
LIBERAL FRATERNITY AND THE IOWA 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Drak Unity: It is your misfortune that you must 
receive the good things of our Conferences through the 
medium of a secretary who is not always there to get 
them; who, from hissix month’s isolation, is inclined to 
overestimate our semi-annual love feast, and who, being 
filled, selfishly goes home and takes his siesta while you 
wait. Thus your reporter was late to Davenport Confer- 
ence. Too late to hear the Conference sermon Tuesday 
evening, and a following paper in the same line of 
thought, Wednesday morning, by Blake, which were 
highly esteemed by those who heard them. Not too 
late, however, to catch at once the warmth of good fel- 
lowship pervading the Conference. Would it be incon- 
sistent with the progress of our later religion to go to 
the past for a name and call ourselves FRIENDS? It 
seems to me it would state a characteristic of the liberal 
faith as “ Unitarian” does not. Thoroughly pleasant 
in all its aspects,a fine location, favorable weather, a 
hospitable people and a frienly press combined to make 
Davenport Conference a treat and add a glow tothe 
brightness of its flight. 

In ministerial representation lowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion was somewhat lacking ; but Iowa lay members have 
«a way of heartily supporting their Conferences that 
argues well for the future of liberal religion in Iowa. 

Holmes’ Old Master, after fifty years endeavor and 
research in all sciences and in all religions, proceeds to 
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give “the one central fact in the order of things which 
solves all questions.” Does not the disappointment we 
felt when an interruption robbed us of this key to the 
universe sometimes befall us when we look for results 
from our Conferences? The steps we joyfully traced 
last year, feeling sure of our road, must be retraced and 
redirected this, in the light of later knowledge. The 
conclusions we drew, and said “these things are stead- 
fast and true,” are but partial truths and not the eternal 
verities. 

Do we not feel that at this day we should have a re- 
ceipt for a good Sunday School as sure as the housewife’s 
for her loaf of bread? Ought not the “matter with 
rational religious enterprise” be known and provided 
against as methodically as the accountant keeps his 
books? 

What a relief it would be if we could grasp one sub- 
ject at a Conference with avigor and tenacity which 
would relegate it to the realm of things settled and fin- 
ished. The unrest was perhaps more marked than 
usual at Davenport Conference. 

Mrs. McMahon, with her essay on “ The New Duty of 
Religion,” which was itself good religion in its excellent 
workmanship, asked religion to solve the very funda- 
mentals of God and Immortality. Mr. McClaughry, on 
“Crime, Criminals and Prison Reform,” while offering 
some good suggestions of help, opened up to us the vast 
dimensions of the work to be done for humanity. Rev. 
Mr. Rogan, on the subject of “ Rational Religious Enter- 
prise in the West,” showed the obstacles to recruiting 
the liberal ranks for the work in hand. 

Surer foundations for the soul within, more effective 
work for humanity without, and fuller battallions—these 
were the demands expressed, rather than met, by the 
Conference. 

Mr. Cowl, in an eloquent discourse,.offered some excel- 
lent reasons for his belief and trust in the hand of the 
Father, back and behind the phenomena of man and 
nature, and so tended to allay, somewhat, the perturba- 
tions at the foundations of things; but the prevalent 
feeling of the Conference seemed to be, “let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


My limits permit only a mention of the above papers 
offered. Even briefer mention must be made of others: 


An essay by Miss Norris, on “ Philosophy, Theology and 
Religion,” and a paper by Mr. Miller, on “ Unitarian 
Conversions.” 

Judge Tiffany, through an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing, was not at the Conference ; but, as a compensation, 
Mr. Elder, who was not expected, came eupported bys 
strong delegation of his people from Keokuk. 

It must be understood in no way derogatory to the pre- 
siding officer of the Conference to say that we missed 
from the chair the benevolent face of the President of 
the Illinois Fraternity. He has grown to be a reliance 
of our Conference, and a lack is felt when he is gone. 

The Women’s work in the western Conference was 
appropriately presented by Mrs. Cole, and the Confer 
ence closed with a sermon by Mr. Jones. 

Recognizing the fact that from the light and scatter- 
ing attendance from abroad the reduced rates granted 
by the railroads were favors extended the Conference 
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rather than measures of business prudence, the Con: | Mrs. De Long was there to tell of the lonely but heroic 


ference directed their secretary to convey to the railroads . 


the hearty thanks of the Conference therefor. Also, the 
Conference officially expressed appreciation of the hos- 
pitable offices of Davenport friends. ~ 

Two or three of our orthodox friends graced some of 
our sessions, and did not disdain to apeak words of 


approval or reproof. 
C. E. Switzer, Secretary. 


THE NEBRASKA CONFERENCE. 


The call was for a “Mass Conference of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Religionists,” to be held in the Unitarian 
Church, Omaha, Dec. 8-10. The call was signed, W. E. 
Copeland, Pastor of the Unitarian Church of Omaha, 
and Enoch Powell, State Missionary. 

On Wednesday evening, S. S. Hunting, of Des Moines, 
Towa, preached the opening sermon, and on Thursday 
morning a devotional meeting was led by W. D. Cush- 
ing, of Creston, Iowa, after which the Conference was 
organized by the appointing of H. B. Lewis, of Nebraska, 
to the Chair, and of J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago, as Secretary. 
Tbe remainder of the session was occupied by the read- 
ing of the report of State Missionary and the discussion 
of the same. 

This report was full of interest, not only in its exhibit 
of work done, but in its incisive and practical comments 
upon the work there was to do and how to do it, and 
will be published in these columns in due time. In the 
afternoon Rev. C. G. Howland read a paper upon 


““Moses,” which was heartily discussed by Rev. Mr.. 


Elder,-of Keokuk; Judy, of Davenport; Rev. Mrs. De 
Long, Jones and others. 

In the evening a sermon was preached by Mr. Jones. 

Friday morning a devotional meeting was led by Mr. 
Judy, of Davenport. This was followed by a discussion 
on the desirability of organization, which resulted in 
the maturing of a plan and the appointing of a com- 
mittee to incorporate the “ Nebraska Unitarian Associa- 
tion.” When the organization is perfected the plans and 
officers will be duly announced. After which the Con- 
ference adjourned. 

This is a meagre enough exhibit; and as far as the 
statistics and display that make a Conference large on 
paper, this Omaha meeting was a very meagre affair. 
Coming righton the heels of a most exciting and, to 
many of the friends, a most disappointing election, 
the local attendance was very small, which betokened 
a want of local interest, which was mortifying to some 
and pathetic to others. Yet measured by those spiritual 
standards that estimate earnestness, devotion and self- 
sacrifice, it was a very significant meeting. 

The fact that Mrs. Cole, Hunting, Cushing, Elder and 
Judy, from Iowa, in defiance to that Unitarian law of 
gravitation which makes it so much easier to travel 
eastward than westward, showed how deep an interest 
these friends had in the missionary struggles of a sister 
State. Rev. J. A. Chase, of St. Joseph Mo., and Rev. C. G. 
Howland, of Lawrence, Ke., as well as Rev. J. F. Gibbs, 
all the way from Greeley, Colorado, were there in search 
of fellowship. 


work she was doing for the Universalist cause in the 
State. Mrs. Cogswell and one or two other delegates 
were there from North Platte, to speak of the vitality of 
the earliest Unitarian plant in the State; while close 
outside of the unfortunately conceived (architecturally 
considered) Unitarian Church at Omaha stood the 
nearly completed little parsonage, showing that things 
were growing, though very slowly, under the earnest 
work of Mr. and Mrs. Copeland. Indeed, this was 
peculiarly a minister’s meeting, looking toward a bet- 
ter and wiser work on their part. None the less minis- 
terial was the speech of the Conference because it was 
made by a lay sister, Mrs. A. O. Abbott, of Grand Island, 
in which she argued that the great need in Nebraska 
was a greater education in religious and ethical inter- 
est. The Unitarian Church, she argued, had forgotten 
how to give, and the Missionary must begin to enforce 
that lesson anew. She said there was money enough, 
nobility enough and heart enough among the liberals of 
Nebraska to do a great work if they could but be 


: awakened to their obligations in the matter. 


There is something about a Pioneer Conference of this 
kind that eludes a reporter’s pencil, but which appeals 
to the sympathies and quickens the intellect of those 
who do attend, in such a way as to atone for the want of 
number and the absence of popular appreciation. At 
such meetings the fire burns with a more clear flame; 
and we know that the nobility and power of utterance 
is granted to speakers at these small meetings as it 
seldom is in larger ones. 


MICHIGAN CONFERENCE. 


The sixteenth semi-annual session of the Michigan 
Conference was a peculiarly happy one. It was a jubilee 
over the completion and dedication of the new church 
at Ann Arbor. The conditions were perfect. The 
weather was such as only occurs in a Western autumn. 
The Ann Arbor people were full of delight and satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Sunderland’s beaming face was a welcome 
benediction, and the sister churches of the State sent 
large delegations to tender congratulations and to rejoice 
in Ann Arbor’s joy. 

The new church is very finely located on a prominent 
corner near the University, and with a pleasant outlook 
across the open grounds of the High School. It is built 
of the fine boulder stone of the neighborhood laid in 
broken courses, giving to the walls an unique and very 
attractive appearance. Itsarchitecture is Norman, the 
principal feature being a low massive tower, which 
flanks and supports the whole structure. It is already 
confessed by the most competent critics to be the finest 
bit of church work in town. The interior is light and 
cheerful, finished in native wood, of good acoustic prop- 
erties and well ventilated. Opening off the main audi- 
ence room are a handsome parlor and a reading room, 
connected with each other, and connecting with dining 
room and kitchen on one hand and with library and 
minister's study on the other. The cost of the struc- 
ture, independent of furniture, was $11,700. The full 
cost of land, building and furniture has been about 
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$19,000. Of this amount $11,273.46 was raised by the 
committee appointed by the National Conference in 


1880 ; $1,000 has been appropriated from the proceeds of ; 


the sale of the old church by the American Unitarian 
Association. Rev. Charles H. Brigham’s friends in 
Taunton, Brooklyn and North Easton have donated 
about $2,200 for organ, pulpit and library furniture, and 
the balance has been paid by the Ann Arbor people 
themselves. The result of this combined effort is a sub- 
stantial, beautiful, commodious church, complete in its 
appointments, which will be not only a constant joy to 
all interested in it, but a perpetual recommendation to 
all beholders of the liberal faith which it represents. 

The dedicatory sermon was on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 21. Thesermon was preached by Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, Secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
tion, and wasa noble specimen of an old-fashioned New 
England dedication sermon. It set forth strongly the 
foundations of religion and worship in the soul of man, 
emphasized the special ideas which this church was to 
s‘and for, and impressed upon all a great sense of the 
duty of concentrating them:elves to the maintenance 
and promulgation of those ideas. The act of dedication 
was by people and pastor, who joined together in setting 
apart the work of their hands to worship and to fellow- 
ship, t9 search for truth, to doing of duty, and to the 
service, in all high and holy ways, of God and hu- 
manity. 

The devotional meeting of Wednesday evening was 
led by Rev. M. V. Rork, of Sherwood, who told of the 
trials and the joys resultant from the growth out of the 
old faiths into the new, and of the value of that new 
faith to all, especially to the young. 

The Conference was called to order at 10:30 by the 
President, J. H. Farwell, Esq., of Detroit, and the first 
hour was devoted to reports, by the ofticers and others, 
of the condition of the cause in the State. The whole 
of these reports may be summed up in a single word, 
“The barvest truly is great, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye, therefore, to the lord of the harvest to send forth 
more laborers into the harvest.” At the end of the busi 
nes3 hour a very admirable essay was given by Rev. A. 
N. Alcott, of Kalamazoo, upon “The Work and Influ- 
ence of Charles Darwin.” Mr. Alcott showed how phys 
ical discovery had modified theological theory in the 
past, each larger postulate of knowledge m tking neces- 
sary some higher conception of life and deity. Darwin 
changes the mechanical creator into interior, ever-devel- 
oping, infinite life. 

The afternoon session was occupie 1 by statements of 
Rev. J. Ll. Jones concerning the work of the Western 
Conference ; Mrs. E.R.Sunderland concerning the plan 
and needs of the Woman’s Conference, and Rev. Grind 
all Reynolds concerning the work of the American Uni 
tarian Association, followed by a very interesting talk 
by Mr. Jones on “ The Way to Make our Sunday Schools 
Interesting an. Useful.” 


At 4 p. vw. the Conference, on the invitation of Presi-| 


dent Angell, adjourned in a body to the University, and 
spent a very pleasant hour in passing through some of 
the miny departments of that model of American edu- 
cational institutions. 

ne 
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The evening session was a grand missionary meeting, 
participated in by Revs. Reynolds and Jones, Prof. 
Clarke, of Sherwood, G. B. Stebbins, Esq., of Detroit, 
Miss Ida Hultin, of Athens, and Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, 
of the Universalist church. It is impossible to report 
the good things Baid by all, and it would be invidious to 
single out a few. But the audience went away feeling 
that they never had heard better talk. 

Thursday’s devotional meeting was led by Rev. Grin- 
dall Reynolds, and was a very pleasant season of relig- 
ious thought and communion. The morning escay was 


a most excellent and interesting one by Rev. Rowland 
Connor, of East Saginaw, on “The Worms of the Dust,” 
in which he told of Darwin’s wonderful study of these 
“little ones,” and drew some very valuable and inspir- 
ing lessons therefrom. The essay was briefly discussed 
by Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, and Prof. Mitchell, of 
Ann Arbor. 

The closing essay of the Conference was given by Rev. 
R. W. Savage, of Mt. Pleasant, on “The Influence of Be- 
lief upon Thought and Conduct,” and was discussed by 
Reve. Reynolds, Forbush, Sunderland, Kittredge, Getch- 
ell, Mr. Moore, of Adrian, and Mrs. E. R. Sunderland 
and Prof. Vaughn, of Ann Arbor, and Prof. Clarke, of, 
Sherwood. 

A hand of cordial welcome was extended to the 
church at Sherwood, which came asking the fellowship 
of the Conference, and bidding them God speed in their 
earnest and successful work. 

Thursday evening the closing sermon of the Confer- 
ence was given by Rev. T. B. Forbush, on “The Future of 
Religion.” His thought was that the future of religion can- 
not inhere in Ecclesiasticism, in present theologies, orin 
ancient mythologies, but is founded on the worshipful na- 
ture of man, and is secure as long as that nature remains 
unchanged, and as long as God is over all. 

One of the pleasantest things about this very pleasant 
Conference was the arrangements by which the membera 
of itand many of the members of the Ann Arbor congre- 
gation took their dinners and suppers together in the 
cheerful church parlors. It increased the sociality and 
pleasure of the occasion to a very marked degree, and gave 
a larger and more constant audience at the sessions of the 
Conference. Everybody came away confident that there 
was a fine future before this important church, and that 
very much of its present welfare and future promise is 
due to the earnest and self-sacrificing labors of the inde- 
fatigable pastors, Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland. 

The officers of the Conference for the ensuing year 
are: 

President—J. H. Furwell, Esq., Detroit. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. T. P. Wilson, Ann Arbor; Hon. 
Charles S. May, Kalamazoo. 

Secretary—Rev.J. T. Sunderland, Ann Arbor. 

Treasurer—George Stickney, Grand Haven. 

Missionary—Rev. F. K. Kittredge. 

Missionary Committee—Revs. Forbush, Connor, Al- 
cott, Rork, and the Secretary, e.x officio, T. BF. 


Ann Arpor, Nov. 25th, 1882. 
Dear Unity: In the account which our indefatig. 
‘ible Secretary is to give of the doings of our dedication 
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and Conference, he will be sure to fail in properly rep- 
resenting his own part of the work. I wish to speak 
especially of his sermon, given on the last eveni' g of the 
meeting. Among allthe good things said and done, 
there was nothing better than this. It would be no 
flattery to give it the highest praise. By all who heard 
it, it was pronounced an effurt worthy of the man and 
the occasion. Many of Mr. Forbush’s friends desire 
this testimonial added to the report of the Conference. 
T. P. W. 


Gorrespondence. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


So many events of interest have lately occurred within 
the immediate neighborhood of Unity that a brief men- 
tion of the same should be made in its columns. I hes- 
itate which one of my items of news to mention first» 
but without further waiting let me take that first in 
order of time—the visit of Rev.S. J. Barrows, editor of 
the Christian Register, to our city. Mr. Burrows occupicd 
the pulpit of Unity Church the last two Sundays in 
October. Many of us who had known him only under 
the formidable and somewhat elusive character pre- 
sented in the editorial “we,” were glad of the oppor- 
tunity of making a nearer acquaintance in actual person. 
Mr. Barrows preached the morning of the 22d on the 
suggestive theme, “The Providence of Man,” and on 
the Sunday following gave a discourse on “ Prayer,” one 
of the most helpful and satisfactory which your corres- 
pondent has ever listened to on that difficult theme. 
I cannot hope to do it justice, even had I the space, in 
any report given from memory only; but the principle 
thought presented by the speaker was that the whole 
subject of prayer was of that obscure and intangib'e 
nature which can be best comprehended only when 
viewed in the light of man’s needs, rather than from 
that loftier but less intelligible standpoint, the divine 
willand intention. Prayer expresses the natural rela- 
tion of man to the universe, from the moment when he 
is sent into the world a wailing helpless infant to the 
end of life. The practical every-day life of mankind 
bears testimony to the universal instinct of prayer and 
faith. What is life but a seeking and asking, a con- 
tinual aspiration and struggle for something higher? 
And as for the giving which comes in return for the 
asking, again nature and experience unite in the guar- 
antee of a response to all honest, faithful endeavor. 
“Seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” There is provision made for the needs of 
the hungry babe, work and opportunity for all who are 
in search thereof. 

The recent visit of Prof. Kovacs, of Hungary, is an 
event to be long and pleasantly remembered by those 
who have had the opportunity to meet this distin- 
guished foreigner, and listen to his wonderful and 
touching narrative of the Hungarian struggie, extend- 
ing over tbree centuries, for the rights of conscience and 
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the history and present condition of liberal thought in 
his country, at the Church of the Mes-iah on the even- 
ing of the 19th, to an andience much smaller than it 
ought to have been, but warmly appreciative through- 
out. 

The late convention of the Free Religious Association, 
held in Hershey Hall, the 23-24 inst., is another event 
deserving its werd of notice and of praise. It is the 
first meeting which the association has held in the West, 
I believe, unless we except that held in Cincinnati 
several years ago. Unrty’s gpace will not permit a full 
report of the meetings, and I can only briefly indicate 
their general drift and purpose. As this was the firet 
meeting ever held in Chicago, it was desirable, as the 
president explained, to observe a certain unity and 
method in the programme, in order to fully set forth the 
objects of the society. The opening discourse, delivered 
by the president, W. J. Potter, after an address of wel- 
come by Judge Booth, was on “The Principles and 
Aims of Free Religion,” and was a calm, rational plea, 
at once elevating and convincing in tone, for entire 
liberty of thought in matters of religious faith and doc- 
trine. The address of the secretary, Frederic A. Hinck- 
ly, the following morning, on ‘The Unwritten Creed of 
the Coming Religion,” was an attempt to give a some- 
what more practical solution to the problem of organi- 
zation among liberals. The Rev. Rowland Connor fol- 
lowed ina brief, but somewhat too impassioned, dis- 
course on “ The Coming Church.” 


The paper by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, on “ The 
Relation of Free Religion to Reforms and Charities,” 
was second to none presented on the convention plat- 
form, both for depth of thought and logical arrangement. 
Mrs. Spencer is an original thinker of finest calibre and 
large mental grasp. Sunday evening she lectured in 
Unity Church on “ The Education Necessary to Ameri- 
can Citizenship,” and arrangements are being made at 
the time of this writing for one or two parlor lectures. 

The address of Rabbi Hirsch, of Chicago, on “ The 
New Problem of Religion,” was eloquent and persua- 
sive, but of somewhat too rambling nature, and not 80 
dlosely confined to the subject in hand as could be de- 
sired, which, it may be said in passing, is apt to be the 
case with the majority of the discourses delivered on 
such occasions. 

The announcement that Rev. M. J. Savage would 
speak in the evening, drewa much largerattendance from 
old friends and parishioners. We forgave him for his 
subject when we were reminded that the big words 
were Victor Hugo’s and not his. And the discour-e 
proved that the title was well chosen, after all, for it was 
really changes in the front of the universe that the 
speaker talked to us about; such changes as came about 
in the substitution of the’Copernican for the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, of the Newtonian physics for the 
child-like schemes of the universe which preceded it, 
of the spirit of Protestant Reformation for the mental 
slavery induced by the Mother Church, and, lastly, of the 
modern discoveries in biology and kindred sciences for 
the special creation theories of earlier generations. Space 
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reasoned and inspiring from beginning to end, and 
which was enthusiastically received. 

The convention closed with an address by Mr. Mills 
on “The Relation of Free Religion to the Condition 
and Needs of the Age. The high character of all that 
Mr. Mills has to say on the su!jects so near and dear to 
his heart is well understood, but it isa great mistake to 
put two such essays as Mr. Savage and Mr. Mills are 
capab'e of writing on the programme of a single session, 
and it was unfortunate for the latter that some place 
could not have been assigned him where his admirable 
paper could have more attention than it was able to 
command from an audience already overweighted with 
the good things said before. Your correspondent has 
before had occasion to put in a protest in the columns of 
Unity against the undue length and crowding of the pro- 
gramme on occasions of this kind, and does not hesi- 
tate to repeat the protest here. c. P. W. 


THE PAMPHLET MISSION. 


[Miss Ellis, the successful correspond'ng missionary of Cincinnati, 
has kindly furnished us with the copy for the following interesting 
and suggestive le.ters. We print them as timely supplements to the 
article by Mrs. Smith, in another column.] Eb. 


Canapa, October 11th, 1882. 
Dear Mapam: * * * I have given Mr. Wendte’s 
sermons a second careful reading. I need not express 
my opinion of them—that is unnecessary. * * * 
A year ago I was in the dreariest stage of agnosticism. 
I was in despair at times, and sometimes my very soul 
seemed to be in agony. Through reading scientific lit- 
erature I had been convinced that most of the religious 
teaching I had learned was falee. I had nothing to put 
in its place. The fl'ppancy and shallowness of Ingersoll 
and his school disgusted me. I could not find rest in 
materialism. I considered it as far astray from the truth 
as orthordoxy. I was nineteen years old, and found 
my-elf facing the most tremendous problems of exist- 
ence. I tried to tell myself to wait for maturer years to 
solve them, and to a great extent that satisfied me. But 
I still yearned for something, simply this: “My soul 
cried out for the living God.” Alas! I could not find 
Him. I looked around me for a little sympathy, ora 
kind word, even ; but I looked in vain. Every Sunday I 
heard denunciations of such views as mine. I heard a 
great deal of “ blatant atheists,” “infidel scientists,” etc. 
but no sympathy fora desparing agnostic—only scorn 
and ridicule. It pained me intensely to be misunderstood 
by even those nearest to me on earth, but I determined 
to stand firm for what I took to be the truth, if I had not 
a friend on earth. Oh! for some men to preach a little 
charity for the views of others, and to consider a man 
as not being necessarily worse than a criminal because 
he cannot accept their own views! Only once did I get 
kind words from the pulpit, and that once not in church, 
but from the desk of “Convocation Hall,’’ Queen’s Col- 
lege, ( ), and from the foremost man in the Congre- 
‘tional church in Canada. He was once an agnostic. 
‘'ess him! Hecomforted me, and I hope many 
, of his large audience, with kind words. 
ve you a great debt of gratitude for being the means 


‘ing me out of a atate of misery and despair, in|! 


which I had no pleasure in life, into a state of cheerful- 
ness, happiness, hope, and peace,—not intellectual 
peace, for I do not expect that, but real “ soul peace,” a 
calm trust, and a real faith in a loving God. 

You have also, by means of Mr. Wendte’s sermon, 
“ Failure and Success,” and Mr. J. M.Savage’s ‘‘ Stones 
of Stumbling,” firmly rooted me in what I think are the 
grandest conceptions of life a man can have. I trust I 
shall never consider mere material success in this life to 
be the highest aim of man. I agree exactly with the 
sentiments of Mr. Savage in regard to our ideals. 

Ihave been surprised to see how largely Unitarian 
theology is based on science. I owe it to science that 
my life issomething more than daily drudgery. The 
foundation of my skepticism was laid when I learned 
the rudiments of natural philosophy in school. I was 
astonished at what I read of nature’s wonders. Since 
leaving school I have been an ardent reader of all kinds 
of scientific literature. By means of the Mechanics’ 
Institute, I have use of all the magazines, reviews, etc., 
besides a splendid library. I have read a great ‘deal 
that I did not understand,—books which are beyond 
my years; but I have a good idea of what is occupying 
the minds of the world’s thinkers in this nineteenth 
century. After three years of doubt in regard to “ Evo- 
lution,” and after reading all I could lay hold ofon it, 
I have come to the conclusion that it is the truth. 

I am inclined to the “ rationalism” of Mr. Savage, rath- 
er than to the more conservative school of Unitarianiem. 
I am especially interested in the question, “ Was Christ 
amere man?” Itseems to me there is historical evi- 
dence of the resurrection, but I do not incline to belief 
in miracles,so I am in a “tight place.” I cannot get 
much literature upon the question. “Is the resurrec: 
tion fact or myth,” is a question I cannot answer, much 
as I desire to do 80? 

The last census (1881) of Canada gave about 3,000 Uni- 
tarians out of a population of 4,600,000. But if the 
church is small its ideas are spreading. I see evidenee 
of that every day. Iam sorry that Unitarian churches 
are so scarce. I would like to be able to attend one. A 
few weeks ago the pastor of the church, which I 
attend, stated in his sermon that an intellectual assent 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, Deity of Christ, vicarious 
atonement, etc., was essential to salvation. You can 
imagine how much more I would relish Unitarian 
preaching. * * * I eagerly devour the sermons 
which I read in the New York Herald, and I consider 
the Unitarian ones the best of all. 

One of the best lessons I have learned from the liter- 
ature you have sent me is “Faith,” a very different 
kind of faith from the mere credulity I once knew by 
that name. At times Iam dazed and confounded when 
I think of the great mysteries surrounding us, especially 
the mystery of death; but I feel a good God is over all, 
and the main thing is to do right, and all will be well. 

I write this letter at the close of a hard day’s work. 
My employment is piano tuning ina factory. * * ‘ 

I cannot express how much I owe you for the great 
good you have done me. You have my heartfelt th inks. 


May God bless you for had work. 
ours respectfully, 


—_—— 


pepe eee 
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UOUNITY. 


Georera, October 4th, 1882. 

Miss Saran Exuis: I received “Positive Aspects,” | 
was well pleased. I have read it, and have loaned it to 
three ministers to read. They speak well of it. I will 
send you fifty cents to pay forit. I want to keep it for 
this settlement, and especially for our Sunday School. 
O, what a blessing it would be if we only could get our 
people to reading such works as you have been sending! 
me! It would do more to enlighten the South than all; 
the Northern Methodists that can be sent here, and I 
am confident would induce a much better state of feel- 
ing among ourselves. 


Since I commenced to correspond with you some of my 
neighbor preachers have sent for Channing’s and Swed- 
enborg’s works. Can I order by you for the same for 
a good Baptist minister, Rev. M. ———, and others? I 
am well pleased with the Register and other papers. I 
would like to have my name as a Unitarian entered on 
your list, and I intend to do all I can for the benefit of 
this community and the glory of God. Since I have 
advocated Unitarian principles I have been called a 
preacher of the devil. Christ was called the prince of 
devils. 


The Shady Gable. - 


AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison sree, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Drak, THE SEa-KING oF DEvon. By G2orge M. Towle. Lee & 
Shepard. Boston. From 3. A. Maxwell & Co., booksellers, Chicago. 
pp. 274. $1.25. 

THE WIspoM OP THE BRAHMIN. A Didactic Poem. Translated 
from the German of Friedrich Ruckert. By Charles T. Brooks. Books 
I-VL_ Roberts Bros. Boston. 1882. pp. xii, 252. Prive, $1.25. 

ART AND NATURE IN IT«Ly. By Eugene Benson. Boston. Roberts 
Broa. 1882. pp. 188. Price, $1.00. 

NorgsE Stories. Retold from the Eddas. By Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. Boston. Roberts Bros. 1882. pp. 169. Price, $1.%, 

ALITTLE PILGRIM. Reprinted from Macmillan's Magazine. Boston. 
Roberts Bros. pp. 123. e 

THE JoLLy Rover. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston. Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1883. Cloth. Illustrated. pp. 292. Price, $1 25. 

THs Live Oak Boys. By Elijah Kellogg. Boston. Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1883. Cloth. Illustrated. “pp. 356. Price, $1 24. 

Home Lirr mn THE Bisse. By Henrietta Lee Palmer. Boston. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1842. Cloth. 220 llustrations. pp. xviii, 42%, 
Price, $3.50. 

Lutrers op Lypia MARIA CHILD, with a Biographical Introduce. 
tion by John G. Whittier, and an appendix by Wendell Phillips. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pp. xxv, 280. 


TAB NaTURE AND FoRM OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Founded in the Christian Religion. Bythe Hon. George Shea. Bos- 
ton, Hought n, Mifflin & Co. 1882. pp. 82. Price, 75 cents. 
FPooTLicut Frotics. By Mrs. Chas. F. Fernald. Boston. Lee & 


Shepard. 1883. Paper. pp. 236. Price, 30 cents. 

Tue YouNG SILVER SEEKERS. By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 
Boston. Lee & Shepard. Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. Cloth. 
pp. 343 Price, 81 00. 

ALL ADBIPT, oR THE GOLDWING CLUB. By Oliver Optic. Boston. 
Lee & Shepard. Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. Cloth. pp. 
340. Price, $1.25. 

“Rinc Ovt, WILD BELis!"_ By Alfred Tennyson; with I}ustra 
ons from Designs by Miss L. Bon puree Boston, Lee & Shep: 
ard. Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. Full gilt. Price, $1.50. 

“THat GLorious Sone oF OLD.” By Edmund Hamilton Sears, | 
Dlustrated by Alfred Fredericks. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Chicago. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. Full gilt. Price, $1.60. 

“Currsw Must Not Rino To-Nicut.” By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. 
Tlustrated. Bo ton, Lee & Shepard. Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. 1883. Full gilt. Price, $1.50. 

“Our Lirree Ongs,” tor 188. Wm. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). | 
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Editor. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co 
Cloth. IWlustrated. pp. xvi, 384. Price, $1.75. 


EMERSON aT HoME AND ABROAD. By M. D. Conway. Boston, 
James R, Osgood & Co. Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1882. Cloth. 
pp. 383. Price, $1.50. 


THE WONDERFUL CiTy oF Tokio. By Edward Gre¢y. Boston, Lea 
& Shepard. Chicago, Jansen. McClurg & Co. 1883. Illuminated 
Cover. pp. xiii, 3ul. Price, 1.75. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


From over the sea comes the attractive promise of a 
series of biographies, entitled “ Eminent Women,” to be 
written by women. The early volumes of the series will 
include “George Eliot,” by Miss Mathilde Blind; “Emily 
Bronte,” by Miss Mary Robinson; “George Sand,” by 
Miss Bertha Thomas; “ Mary Lamh,” by Mrs. Gilchrist, 
and “ Maria Edgeworth,” by Miss Helen Zimmern.— 
T. W. Higginson, in the Womun’s Journal, tells of how he 
sent $30 worth of sunshine into the lives of a family of 
children in Indiana, by selecting for the grandfather the 
following list of books, which he thinks he would allow 
to remain just about as it is were he asked to do the 
thing over again: 

Snow-Bound. Illustrated. Whittier. 

Life of Longfellow. Kennedy. 

A Summer in the Azores. Baker. 

A'cong the Isles of Shoals. Celia Thaxter. 

The Buys of "76. Cottin. 

The Boys of ’61. iad 

Story‘of our Country. Richardson. 

Book of American Explorers. Higgiuson. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. Towle. 

Child’s History of England. Dickens. 

Tales from Shakesperxre. Lamb. 

Tales {rom Homer. Church. 

The Wonder- Book. Tlustrated. Hawthorne. 

Young Folks’ Book of Poetry. Campbell. 

Poetry for Chiidhood. Eliot. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters. H. H. 

The Seven Little Sisters. Andrews. 

Haus Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. Dodge. 

Room for One More. Mary T. Higginson. 

King Arthur for Boys. Lanier. 

Doings of the Bodley yar: Scudder. 

Mother-Play and Nursery Rhymes. 

Children’s Robinson Crusoe. 

The Four-footed Lovers. 

Mammy Tittleback and her Family. H.H. 

The Little Prudy Books. Six volumes. 


And allthis for thirty dollars. This reminds us of an 
attempt we made some months ago of sending as much 
bread to the mind and heart of a farmer boy as was pos- 
sible for a dollar, and this was the result : 


Robinson Crusoe. 

Baron Munchausen, 

The Vicar of Wakefield. 

Cooper's Last of the Mohicans. 

Tom Brown at Rugby. 

An Old Lawyer's Temperance Tale. 

George Eliot's Silas Marner. 3 

George Eliot’s Scenes from Clerical Life. Two volumes. 


Then we had seventeen cents left for postage. The type 
in none of the volumes would seriously affect a workin 
boy’s eyes, whose duties would not permit him to rea 
long at any one time. Bunt this last list suggests a ques- 
tion of conscience, which has been lying in our drawer 
for some time, waiting for time to think of it. Perhaps 
it is best to submit the question to the reader. What 
have you to siy in answer to the following: 

Dear Unity: Ina recent number, issues of the “Frank- 
lin Square’ and “ Seaside” are commended to Sunday 
School teachers and scholars. Former numbers of Unity 
have referred to them in the same tone. May I then 
put to your readers the question of conscience involved in 
the matter ? 

Whether from morbid or unenlightened conscience, I 
confess I have not yet seen my way to buying these 
publications (or the other similar “series” or “ libra- 
ries”), though longing to do so, and reaizing that by 
careful selection from these cheap publications, and 
binding together in suitabie sets, a most excellent library 
might be procured for a mere song. It has been a great 
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temptation to buy thus, say for $10, what might easily 
have cost $100 under the old dispensation,—volumes 
neatly bound, handsomely and clearly printed, and cov- 
ering the fields of history, biography, science, fiction, 
poetry, and the rest. Could the enterprise be defended, 
here was a great opportunity which the public at large 
ought to avail itself of. 

But, now, can it be justified? It could not stand an 
hour if there were a decent copyright law, and for that, 
I suppose, we are all praying. No disguise, I take it, is 
attempted of the fact that the great cheapness is largely 
at the cost of author or legitimate publisher. Do we 
sanction this? (A member of the Harper house informed 
me that they were driven to the “Franklin Square” Series 
to fight the “ pirates,” but in doing so were compelled to 
reduce very largely their former rate of payments to 
authors.) 

So, while we may properly hope that even under a 
copyright law, and without defrauding any one, the cost 
of books may be very greatly reduced,—by change of 
form, use of slightly inferior paper, increased circula- 
tion, and all this, especially in the case of old authors, 
now the world’s property—points in regard to whieh: 
these very ventures have taught us mnch,—I do not yet 
see how we can justify the present cheap issues, or buy 
them. 

With the scandalous theft before our eyes by which 
the Britannica is now being re-published by a Philadel- 
phia house, and the unauthorized reprinting of the Eng- 


AS IN EI. 


lated than some of the author’s more labored attempts 

to impress those who need most to be impressed with 

the hidden significances of things. Whatever can set 

the skallower minds of the day upon looking on al! sides 

for suggestions of thought is a valuable addition to the 

tool chest of culture. It is, indeed, largely in just this 

power of seeing the greater in the smaller that we care 

to be enabled to reach that grand goal of Jean Francois 

Millet’s ambition: “to make the trivial express the sub- 

lime.” It isa good book to “leave round,” for young 

folks especially to pick up and make their own discov- 

eriesin. Just for this reason it is a book that should 

never be specially or enthusiastically commended to 
their reading, as the suspicion that there is a moral to 
be impressed or rather imposed on one under comical | 
guise of Mother Goose, will repel those to whom it is so 
commended. A failure to catch the animus of the book 

will make it repulsive to any one upon whom it may be 
too warmly urged. 

It speaks well for the appreciation of the book that 
while it is not one that is found on everybody’s table, or 
often made the topic of conversation, that the publishers 
should have ventured an enlarged and improved edition. 

T. H. E. 


A MODERN INsTaNCE. Wm. D. Howells. James R. Osgood & Co. 
Boston. 


It is the universal verdict of both critic and reader 


lish Reviews by the “ Seaside” publisher, will it do for| that Mr. Howell’s last work is his best, unless exception 
us to be lax in this matter? I have asked a number of | is taken in one or two respects in favor of “ A Foregone 
the brethren privately, but without satisfactory removal Conclusion.” “A Modern Instance” affords the signs on 
of scruples. To say, as one of them did, that the moral | every page of a larger grasp of those conditions and ele- 
status of the publishing business generally is not high, | ments which make up the sum of life’s experience, and 
and that the relations of the large and recognized houses | Which it is the novelist’s function to give as complete 
to each other are far from defensible, does not seem |#nd just a portrayal of as his genius will permit, than 
to help us much. Two wrongs do not make a right.| Mr. Howells has revealed in any of his previous efforts. 
I long very much to buy. Can any of your readers show | The qualities of his work are well understood ; his exqui- 


it to be right? 
Sincerely yours, 
H. D.C. 
Dublin, N. H., Sept. 28, 1882. 


MOTHER Goose FoR GROWN FOLKS. 
New revised and enlarged edition. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
Nlustrated by Augustus Hoppin. 
1882. $1.50. 

Mrs. Whitney’s faculty io putting a meaning and sig- 
nificance to things where the mere commonplace could 
find none is certainly remarkable. It has been carried 
to an extent in some of her later works that has led 
some irreverent souls to vote it tiresome. It cannot be 
said to besoin this volume. There is not enough of the 
book itself, in the first place, to make it wearisome, and 
then there is a feeling that will be curiosity in some 
persons to see what deeper things can be put into such 
simple things as Mother Goose melodies; in other per- 
sons amusement at the successful ingenuity with which 
itis done. Then, again, there is no painful straining to 
put in the deeper meanings of life and thought, but so 
much of it is the lighter vein of criticism, cynicism and 
comment that it is easy reading. Not by any means, 
that it is unprofitable reading. It is much better calcu- | 


site workmanship, his rare mastery of a fine and search- 
ing diction, his fine sense of humor, his power of keen 
analysis and observation in the presentation of certain 
types of character most familiarly associated with his 
pen, are wholly his own, and quite unapproachable in 
any other writer. In “A Modern Instance” we have 
the same charm and freshness which always attaches to 
Mr. How:lls’ form of narrative, with something much 
deeper and better. The work contains both a searching 
analysis and a vivid picture of modern American life, 
with ‘‘a self-made man” for a hero, whose native quick- 
ness and capacity find no obstacle to their complete 
success except the very important and damaging one of 
utter consciencelessness of motive and purpose. Several 
features of this new brisk American life of ours came in 
for passing notice and review in the course of the story, 
as the methods and objects of modern journalism, pres- 
ent skeptical tendencies in religious matters, the di- 
vorce laws, etc. Unity has not space to devote to an 
extended review of the entire book, and can only add 
its few words of commendation to the general verdict of 
praise which this latest work of one of the most accom- 
plished writers of his time has so justly won for itself. 
CP. W. 


UNITY. 
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LIgvrenant DAHENHOWER'S NARRATIVE OF THE “ Jnanwerre.” | 
Jas. R, Osgood & Co. Boston. © 
This little pamphlet contains the same account of the 
adventures and sufferings of the crew of the ill-fated 
Jeannette which appeared in the columns of the New 
‘York Herald a short time after the return of Lieutenant 
Dahenhower and other survivors from their perilous 
voyage. It is also intended as the precursor to a larger 
volume, which the author intends to publish so soon as 
his health permits, giving a more complete account of 
‘his Arctic explorations and the course of the Jeannette. 
: CP.W. 


The nity Club. 


OUTLINES FOR A STUDY 
OF 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
HIS POEMS. | 


Planned for home-reading, and from four to twelve class-meetings 
with written papers aud conversations. The page-references are to 
the “ Household Edition.” The aim has been to make the lists a 
more thorough index to Whittier than was attempted with the 
previous poets; so references are often repeated under ditferent sub- 


jects. If possible, date the groups of poems in the table of con ents | 
of the book, before beginning study. 


. 


I. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


(1.) NEW ENGLAND SCENERY. ' 
“ Old summer pictures of the quiet hills,” 


“* With salt sea-scents along its shores 
The heavy hay-boats crawl.” 


* Old roads winding as old roads will, 
Here to a ferry, and there to a mill.” 


Hit and Lake. 


PAGE. PAGE 
HIL«-Top. Sy oat we 140 MIRIAM (leg) > - 341 
SumMMEE By Lakr,I.,II. 183 HAMPTON BEACH. - 7 
Kenoza Lakk. rs) TENT ON BEACH. - 2H, 297 
Mr. Picrures,I. - - 278 Fields. 
AMONG HILIA (beginning) 327 TRAILING ARBUTUS. - 431 
SUNSET ON BEARCAMP. - 41! Pictures, I., II. - 163 
SREKING WATERFALL. 404 AMONG HILLS (beg. Pret.) $25 
River and Sea. OLD BURYING-GROUND. ‘0 
MERRIMACK. - 2 + Bw ST. MARTIN’S SUMMER. 420 
Oun River. - - - 20 Last AUT. WALK (beg.) 21% 
REVISITED. - - - - 32) LINES AGRIC. EXHIB, = 249 
JUNE ON MERRIMACK. 406 For AUTUMN FESTIVAL. 260 
ProrHecy oF 8.8. (end) "A SNow-BounpD (beg) - 286 
PREACHER (beg ) - + UY CLEAR VISION.. - + But 
CouNnrTEss. ee 1:) PAGEANT. - - - 369 
PALATINE (beg.)-  - - 310 
NATURE aT WORSHIP, 313 


Conversation—Our poet’s range—one NewEngland river 
from its hill-sources to its sea-mouth. Any other than! 
N. E. scenery in Whittier? (See pp. 153, 162, 187.) | 
Would he have seen more poems in Nature by traveling? - 
—His best bit of photographing in the pictures named?! 
and the picture most successful through its feeling? 
Form and feeling as two tests of success in art. Is the! 
feeling as well asthe form in Nature itself,—or where does | 
it come from into Art ? — Does hill or sea tell most to him? , 
The season he loves best? The mood of Nature which 
he oftenest reflects? Is it the beauty or the strength of | 


Nature which he gives? (Read “To A. K.,” p. 151.) 
Which of our poets best puts the strength of theghills and 
seas and skies into words?—Compare the snow-falls in 
Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell and Bryant; and 
W.’s “ pageant” with Bryant’s in “Winter Piece.”—For 
earlier form of ‘Nature at Worship,” see “ Hymns of 
the Spirit,” 321: has W. improved it ?—To your feeling 
is Nature a cathedral, or is W. nearer right in “The 
Meeting,” p. 335 ?—Any anecdotes about special poems 
named above? Find the mottoes suggested above, and 
select yours.—Are you losing, or finding, the poetry of 
the poems by your criticism, in these studies? Alston’s 
rule of art-criticism,—“ Never judge a work of art by its 
defects.” Is it in you to criticiee and at the same time 
to admire? 


(2.) NEW ENGLAND FOLK. 


“ Zlove it for my good old mother’s sake, 
Who lived and died here in the peace of God." 


“The stubborn strength of Pilgrim Rock.” 


PAGE. PAGk. 
Snow-Bounb. -  - += 9 26 CHILD SONGS.$ = - 391 
Mr. Pictures. Il. -  - 279 LITTLE PEOPLE (in “Child Life."") 
AMONG HILLS (Prel) - 3% 


AMONG HILLs. - 73 PASTORAL LETTER, - 53 
PROPHECY OF 8.5. (inid.) 224 Mass. TO Va. - > & 
To SCHOOLMASTER. - Wis PINE TREE. - oe 68 
CountTEss (Prel. end.) - 275 MOLOCH IN STATE ST. 160 
HUSKERS. -  - + - 116 

PUMPKIN - - - =: 1% OUR STATE. - + 150 
Soncs OF LaBoR. - — T2-119 Last AUT. WALK (end.) 210 
PREACHER. : - 249 May Flowers. -  - 211 


Conversation.—Three types of N. E. home-life (pp. 286, 
325, 328): which nearest to average country-life in our 
land? That “best room,”’—that “stranded village,”— 


‘have you ever seen them? Compare Emerson’s “ Mo- 
| nadnoc” folk.—Any other such picture of home-life in 


American poetry as “ Suow-Bound?” Anevening might 
well be spent on this poem alone; look up allusions like 


i“ Pisa’s Miracle,” “ Dame Mercy Warren,” etc. ; illustrate 


its several parts from other poeins of Whittier ; compare 
it with Burns’ “Cotter’s Saturday Night”? Which has 
the morevunity, the more interest, etc., and give reason 
for the opinion.—Are the “Songs of Labor” a success? 
Idealizing bread and-butter work. The poet of pump- 
kin pie —The childlessness of Whittier’s poems another 
sign of his genuineness.—Better the mottoes suggested 
above. 


(3.) NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS AND BALLADS, 
“ And now our modern Yankee sees 
Vor omens, spells, nor mystertes.”* 
“ The lawyers smiled that aflernoun, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tune.” 


“The heathen horde.” PAGE, Sea-side and Village, PAGE. 
MoaG MEGONE. - 1 SKIPPER IRKSON, 25 
FUNERAL TREE, - 3 SWAN-SONG.  - > wy 
MaRY GARVIN. > 202 WRECK OF RIVERMOUTH 297 
TRUCE OF PISCATAQUA. Zl DEAD SHIP. : - Bn) 
GARRISON OF CAPE ANN. 221 PALATINE. - Sho 
GRAVE BY LAKE. - - DOUBLE HEADED SNAKE, 228 
VANISHERS, - + all KATHLEEN. - > > VW 
NOREMBE@A. - et SAT SYCAMORES - pales 

“A ranter to worry.” COBBLER KEEZAR. 270 
Cass, SOUTHWICK (105%) 28 " Loves Miracle " 
EXILES (1600) a7 Maup MULLER, - wor 
KKING's MISSIVE (1661) + 410 RANGER, - AG 
Ln OLb SOUTH (1677) - 408 ‘TELLING THE BEES. - 22U 


UNITY. 
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“A witch to drown.” PAGE. 

ExtTR. FRoM N. E. Lea. - 127 AMY WENTWORTH. - 274 
WITcH’s DAUGHTER. 218 CouNnT Eas. - + + 2 
WITCH OF WENHAM. - 401 Mads oF ATTITASH. 305 
CHANGELING, - - - 304 AwMone HILL, - 7 
CALKF IN BosTon (1692) 144 SISTERS. 7 5 5 
PROPHECY OF S.S. (beg.) 223 MARGUEBITE. - + 376 


“Love's Miracle.” pack. |—His recognition of Law,—is that as clear to him as 


Love? Does Fate, the ‘“Over-rule,” pervade his thought 
like Emerson’s? The heredity-passage in “ Snow-Bound ;” 
where else in English poetry do we find that truth as 
yet recognized? The way in which new recognitions 


Conversation.— What poem shows the earliest signs of | of Science dawn in poetry.—Whittier’s anti-Calvinism ; 


the coming Whittier ?—Whittier’s Indian vs. Longfel- 
low’s,—is it fact vs. poetry? With the next two groups 
compare Longfellow’s “John Endicott” and ‘“ Giles 
Corey: ” which is the more vivid,—L.’s drama, or W.’s 
ballad, way? Note the different way (ode or epic) from 
either in which Lowell is poet of our early history ; and 
the subjects he avoids. Have L., W.and Hawthorne 
exhausted the romance of Puritanism, or only “ pros- 
pected” on it? Read “ Pastoral Letter,” p. 58, for part 
of W.’s motive. What can be said in excuse for the 
Governor and the Judge?—Pilloried in a poem: the 
facts about Skipper Ireson and the King’s Missive? Ex- 
plain “ Kathleen.”—Does “Maud Muller” deserve its 
popularity? Why? See the “ Reader's” answer to 
comments on p. 307.—Better the mottoes suggested. 


II. 
TRUST. 


(1.) THE ETERNAL GOODNEss. 
“A ery between the silences." 


“ But nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil ts in me.” 


“* That more and more a Providence 


Of Love ts understood.” 
dn Mystery. PAGE. PAGE. 

QUESTIUNS OF LIFE. * - 157 CHAPEL (beg.) - - 158 
TRvstT. core 170 BURIAL OF BARBooR. 211 
SHAvOW AND LIGHT. - oH THY WILL BE Dong. 21 
SNow-Bounp (Where’er) 292 Ein Feste Bure. - 22 
A. R.’s PRAYER (beyinning).281 ASTRA AT CAPITOL. - 265 
MEETING (‘So Sometimes’). 38 BaTTLE AUTUMN. 265 
PRAYER OF AGASSIZ. + Sos Lauvs Deo - - - = 316 
In Quest. - 387 PEACE CONVENTION. - 149 
OVERRULED. cer 10) ITALY. - - + - 28 
In Tria. DISARMAMENT. - + S74 
DREAM OF SUMMER. 109 My TRIUMPH. - - 352 

CLEAR VISION. -  - 9 - 331 Mm Sin. 
ToA.K. - - - - J51 HUMAN SACRIFICE, VIL, 104 
SumMMER By Lake, Il. - 184 A Woman, - 34 
Wish oF To-pay. -  - 10 PRESSED GENTIAN (end) 414 
JAULER. - fe 190 Two RaBBIs. - 38 
COMMON QUESTION. - 32 ANSWER. - - - - 337 
My Psatm. - - - - we FUNERAL TREE. : 31 
SEEKING WATERFALL. - 405 GRAVE BY LAKE. - 300 
My Trust. - es 48h Op BuryIna GROUND. %l 
In History. Cry oF Lost SouL. - 28 
REFORMER. Ss oe 99 DIVINE COMPASSION, 339 
LEGEND ST. MarK. - + 142 Rogin. - 5 2 + MH 
SEED-TIME: HARVEST. 151 Two ANGELS. - 411 


MINISTER'S DAUGHTER. 430 


THE ETERNAL GOODNXSS.313 

Conucrsation.— Whittier, the poet of Trust. Trust in 
what,—first in God and so in Goodness, or first in Good- 
ness and so in God? What is his favorite argument for 
God’s goodness? Do you accept it? Has he a theory 
of Evil? At bottom, has he reasons for his trust or 
trust under his reason? Are trust and optimism the 
same thing? Are all great poets great trusters? Trust 
in itselfa sort of poetry.—Truster—and thereby Proph- 
et: Whittier’s perfect sureness that, as God liveth, 
slavery would die, and that God’s Love can empty Hell. 


its intensity ; compare it as to fairness and as to influ- 
ence with the laughter-way of Ingersoll.—The two no- 
blest poems in each group above? What true “hymns” 
can you quarry from the poems above? (In our hymn- 
book, seven or more from them.) Better the mottoes 
suggested. 


° 


(2.) “OUR MASTER.” 
“O Love, O Life, our faith and sight 


Thy presence maketh one.” 
PAGE. Pack. 

Hoty Lanp. - - - 81 A. R.'s PRAYER (** Thou"). 282 
PALESTINE. - - - - & St. HELENA Hymn. - 285 
CHAPEL (beg. andend) - 153 MEETING (end) - - 337 
HUMAN SacRIFICE, VI. 108 Mrpram (“ Wherever") 32 
My Drxam (end) - = 18 VESTA. - ttle 
Overn-HEaRT - - - 27 THE HEALER. - - 3% 
TRINITAS. - - - - 2 — 

THE Rock. - tf - Oum MasTER. - - 3219 


Conversation.— Whittier the poet af Broad Church Or 
thodoxy ; for his thought of “ Christ” is mainly that of 
Beecher, Robertson, Stanley, etc. What lines state the 
thought most clearly to you on the side of “ incarna- 
tion,’—on the side of “atonement,”—on the side of 
“present help?” The relation of this “ Christ” to the 
“Eternal Goodness,”—is he its vivid symbol, or some- 
thing more? Do you find any “ vicarious” atonement 
in W.’s thought? Do you not believe in his “ Trinitas ?” 
Are you, then, a “ Trinitarian” of the churches, or is he 
a “Unitarian” of the churches,—or neither? Of what 
things is Whittier a keen critic? Is hea critic, or mys- 
tic, in his theology? What is a “mystic” in religion; 
and what a “critic;”’ and are they contradictory? How 
many noble “ hymns” can you find in “ Our Master?” 
(In our hymn-book there are three from it.) Is there 
anything you would alter in the poem? Note (here, 
and under the last subject) how a poet tries many times 
to say his thought, and at last says it! 


(3.) “THE SILENT LAND.” 


“And so beside the Stlent Sea 
I wait the muffied oar ; 
No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore.” 


“The thought of thee is home.” 


Wonder: Trust. PAGE. PAGE 
My Sout annI. - - & GONE. - + ee 188 
SumMMER BY Lake, I. - 18 In PgEack. - 2 + 18 
My DREAM. - - - = 195 SisTERS. a 
Rep RIvEr. 2 8 Vesta. - - - m@ 
RIVER PaTH. - - - 24 Snow-Bounp. + 288-290 
ETERNAL GOODNESS (end) 319 VANISHERS. - - ®t 
A Mystery. - + + 338 “Her WINDOW" -  - 3 
FOLLEN - - - = 96 Sea-DREAM (mid.) - 3&9 
SINGER. rT) | DEAD Feast. - - - 421 
To L.M.C. - oe - 333 The Future Life. 
WITHIN GaTE (L. M.C.) 423 A. R.’8 PRAYER (end) 22 
Bay. TayLor, I, II. - 429 BROTHER OF MERCY. ws 

Gone, SEEKING WATERFALL(end HU 

ANGEL OF PATIENCK. - 9% GABRISON - - + 43 
Lucy Hooper. - - = - JI The last nine poems under 
To My FRIEND. + + 188 “Eternal Goodness.” 


2 en 


Fa af et SO eel gaa ee 


Conversation —Sum up W.’s own definite answers to 
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Cuurcn Fatrs.—The church bazar, wherein enthu- 


his wonder,—his “arguments” fur immortality. Won-'siastic women exhibit a great many useful and useless 


der about,—is there any wonderif? Then note how many 

symbols Nature gives him for his trust, and his different 

names for the life beyond.—Should you say “resigna- 

tion” of W.’s thought ?—Note the points in which his 

heaven-thought is definite. Is it the common thought 

now, or not? Js there any other way in which there 

can be heavens beyond heavens? Is Whittier a “ Uni- 

versalist?” Do not all such names (Universalist, Unita- 

rian, Orthodox) seem—what, as we try to put them on 

such faith or such faith-holders? Is his faith based on 
Bible texts? Which poem contains his thought of! 
doom ?—The poems dearest to you, above? Your ex- 

planation of the experience in “ A Mystery?” Compare 

“Old Burying Ground” with Bryant’s “ Burial-Place” 

and “ June.” Compare Longfellow, Lowell and Whittier 

as poets of Immortality. Would the poems of the three 

together make an American “In Memoriam?” Why 

not try to arrange them so yourself? How many times 

have you read Tennyson’s poem ? 


- Blotes feom the Field. 


Granp Haven, Mica.—Rev. C. A. Roys, of Bolton 
Mass., is to occupy the pretty new church during the 
month of December. 


Boston.—We hear such pleasant news of our brother 
Herford, in Boston, that we cannot resist the temptation 
to give to our readers come hint of it, though it come 
through contraband sources. His congregations are 
steadily increasing, and his Monday afternoon class, 
from 4 to 5, numbers sixty men and women. 


Laports, Inp.—A week-night visit to this pastorless 
congregation ended in their girding themselves anew 
for the fight. Aninvitation has been sent to Rev. C. 
B. Ferry, Massachusetts, to come on a three months’ 
experiment. This is sensible candidating. We hope 
Brother Ferry will be able to say “ yes,” and the “yes” 
will result in a permanent settlement. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio.—The Adelbert College, or the West- 
ern Reserve College that used to be, has recently been 
dedicated; President Gilman, of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity, taking part. The Cleveland foundation of this 
rejuvenated institution is $500,000, the gift of Amasa 
Stone. Preparations are being pushed with all practical 
haste for the establishment in the same neighborhood, 
in due time, of the Wade College, an institution in 
which our readers have so much expectation. 


Iowa Ciry.—Rev. Oscar Clute is delivering a course 
of lectures on “ Religion from the Standpoint of Science,” 
they being largely attended by the college students. 
One of the classes recently took its religious statistics 
with the following results: In religious matters there 
were: Presbyterians, 10; Methodists, 9; Catholics, 2; 
Congre-ationalists, 3; Christians, 5; Baptists, 5; Epis- 
copalians, 6; Lutherans, 1; Unitarians,4; Univerealists, 
7; Infidels, 8; Agnostics,4; Free Thinkers, 9; “ Inde- 
pendents,” 7 ; ‘“ Scattering,” 3. 


things for the Xmas time, where many oysters and 
many cakes are disposed of for religion, is once more 
abroad in the Jand. The ladies of Unity Church in - 
Evansville, Ind., have just completed their first fair, 
where, in addition to the above-mentioned attractions, 
there was a broom drill, under the command of a young 
lady captain. The whole netting about three hundred 
dollars.——Mr. Gannett’s church is to hold its annual 
fair, December 7-8, in Market Hall; and the ladies of 
the Church of the Messiah, of this city, are to hold theirs, 
we believe, on the 22d of December. 


Essex ConFRRENCE.—At a recent meeting of the Essex 
Conference, held at North Andover, Mass., the following 
resolution, introduced by Rev. S. B. Stewart, of Lynn, 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That as this Conference has no jurisdiction over the 
peaceful going and coming of any member at his option, and is 
powerless to resist the attraction which any sister conference or 
church may have for any member of its happy fellowship, we regret 
the transfer of the ministerial relations of Rev.George Batchelor, 
which deprives us of his presence and always active and useful co- 
operation. At the same time we congratulate him upon what better 
fortunes and larger opportuvities may be in store fur him, and the 
church of the Unity, Chicago, upon the selection of a minister who 
carries with him our heartiest God speed 


This is another tribute to the genuineness of our 
friend Mr. Batchelor. We are reconciled to the loss of 
the Essex Conference in the thought of the exceeding 
gain to the Western Conference; and in response to 
the hearty God-speed of the E.stern brethren, we of 
the West send back an equally hearty “thank you,” 
with a promise that we’ll try, so far as lies in our power, 
to make good the fellowship he has left b: hind, and 
to merit the clear head and kind heart that he brings 
into ours. 

Cuicaco.—Thursday, the 23d ult., was a Uniry field 
day in this city. In the afternoon the Unitarian 
Woman’s Association met at Unity Church, one hun- 
dred and thirty strong. For the first time in its history 
a masculine intrusion was suffered. Prof. Kovacs, Mr. 
Batchelor, and Charles W. Ames, of Boston—welcomed 
because he was the son of his father—were present, 
The social interest of the occasion, great as it was, was 
exceeded by the interest in the careful discussion of 
the life and writings of Theodore Parker that followed. 
In the evening a very interesting meeting was held of 
the Channing Club at the rooms of the Union League. 
The Club welcomed to its board, as honored guests, Prof. 
Kovacs, of Hungary, W. J. Potter, F. A. Hinkley, C. D. 
B. Mills, of the Free Religious Association, and Rabbi 
Hirsch, of this city. The discussion that followed the col- 
lation, on “ Unitarianism and Its Mission,” was a very 
interesting and suggestive one, in which Messrs. Hirsch, 
Mills, Follansbee, Batchelor and others took part 
B. T. Moulton, Esq., presiding. Several 1ew mem- 
bers were elected, important business transacted, and 
steps taken to increase materially the membership of 
the Club. Every Unitarian layman in the city ought to 
be a member, and it is to be hoped that they will not be 
backward in expressing their willingness to join. 
The visit of the Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, to this 
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city, in connection with the meetings ot the Free, 
Reiigious Asssociation, gave great detigh’ to h's many 
friends, old and new. His masterly grasp of the prob- 
lems of to-day, and his clear vision into things religious, . 
were much appreciated by those who heard him at Her-. 
shey Hall, Nov. 24th, and at the Church of Messiah the 
Sunday evening following. If ever there was a prophetic : 
call for one to come and declare the words of a rational | 
and reverent faith in the wilderness of dogmatic cre- 
dulity and incredulity, there is just such a call as that 
to-day for Mr. Savage, or a man just like him, to come 
to Chicago and do a work that is absolutely immeasur- | 
able. 


‘ 
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WMnnouneements. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 
Nathan Mears, $1.50; Mrs. W. D. McCue, $1.50; Rev. ! 
George W. Kent, $1.50; Rev. Alex. McConnell, $1.50; ' 
Mies J. A. Hill, $3.00; Mrs. H.C. Bulen, $1.50; George 
H. Allen. $4.50; Mrs. C. M. Dunn, $0.28; H. T. Thom 
son, $3.00; Prof. Alex. Kerr, $1.50; Rev. George Batch- 
elor, $1.50; Capt. L. A. White, $1.50. Mrs. Harry Fox, 
$1.50; J. K. Lowry, $1.50; Mrs. True Morton, $3.00; A. 
G. Munn, $1.50; James A. Dupee, $3.00; Wm. H. Bald-; 
win, $1.50; Rev. John F. Moors, $1.50; T. Wigglesworth, 
$1.00: Rev. Wm. Brown, $3.00; Mrs. J. Grover, $1.50; 
Charles F. Dole, $3.00; Mrs. F. E. Bliss, $1.50; Mrs. Geo. 
Clapp, $1.50: George F. Tower, $1.50; George P. White- 
law, $3.00; F. M. Choquiil, $2.00; C. W. Hills, $5.00; L. 
A. Groff, $1.50; Rey. C. A. Barto], $1.50; H. 8S. Nichols, 
$3.00 ; C. W. Brown, $3.00; Mrs. J. McConkie, $3.00; Jas. 
C. Brooks, $1.50; Mrs. E. H. Ellis, $1.50; J. C. A. Hill,! 
$5.00 ; Mrs. E. D. Skillings, $1.50; M. E. Partridge, $0.13; 
Miss Mary Dinsmore, $1.50; H. W. Allen, $1.50; Mrs. O. . 
Herbolz, $0.14; R. P. Bell $1.50; Mrs. W. B. Rogers, 
$3.00; Mrs. Thomas Dawes, $1.50; Mrs. John W. Bige- 
low, $3.00; W. H. Swasey, $1.50; B.W. Woodward, $1.50; 
C.T. Buffman, $1.50; Mrs. R. Pumpelly, $3.00; W. C.| 
Pulaski, $1.50; Mrs. Harriet E. Dunn (Unity and Littte 
Unity), $2.00; Mrs. R. A. Remick, do., $1.85. i 


~ Important Announcement. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
CHICAGO, 


Have in press for immediate publication, 


“The Unending Genesis,” 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 


| 


spirit, by the light of science. 


This book is to be published similar in size and style to Mr. 


UNITY. 


Gannett’s ‘“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 
Send orders early. 
Limp cloth.........sssscccccsssecssssesescesecseceesees 5° cents, 
Beveled boards, gilt topa..........cescsseseeaes $1.00, 


ABROAD. 


A New Color Book. 


Companion to AT HOME—the 
most popular Juvenile Book of last 


year. 
FOR SALE BY 


The Colegrove Book Co., 


40 Madison Street, 


WHO ALSO KEEP A FULL LINE OF 


Christmas Cards 


— AND — 


Holiday Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE: 


"TENDER AND ‘TRUE, 
One of the most beautiful GIFT 


BOOKS of the season. 


Price, Red Edges, Cloth, 
“ Gilt “ “ 


$1.00. 
1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 
Holiday Catalogues. 


Our HOLIDAY CATALOGUES are now ready for distributioa and 
will be sent to any one who may desire a copy. 

We make LARGE DISCOUNTS on all our books, and we feel sure it will 
be for the advantage of all readers of ‘‘ UNITY ” to send us their orders for 
HOLIDAY BOOKS or CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

&@- Orders by mail promptly filled. 


We guarantee satisfaction in every case or we will refund the money. 
Send in your orders early and oblige, 


Yours Truly, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK OO. 
A NEW INVOICE 


—or— 


THEODORE PARKER’S 


World of Matter and World of Mas, 


Fifty copies more of Theodore Parker's World of Matter and World of 
Man have been bound and are 


FOR SALE BY THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 
No better Christmas Present can be offered your friend than this 
sentative book of the great Liberal Christian of his time, Theodore Parker. 
Orders by mail will be promptly filled. 


Price, including postage, 81.50. 


UN 
JUST READY. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. Second Series. 18mo, cloth, red 
edges. Price, so cents. First Series, a new edition. Price, 50 cents, 
Both Sertes, in one volume, in a new and handsome cloth binding. 
Price, 75 cents. Limp calf, gilt. Price, $2.50.' “Sunshine in the Soul ”” 
is a selection, by the editor of ‘Quiet Hoars,’’ of a number of “ the 
most beautiful, tender, uplifting, and satisfying verses of a religious 
character which exist in our language.’’ 


New Editions of Mrs. Tileston’s Selections: 


QUIET HOURS. A collection of Poems. First and Second Series. 
Cloth, red edges. Price,$1.00 each. Both Sertes in one volume. 


Cloth, red edges. Price, $1.50. Cloth, gilt edges. Price, $1.75. Limp - 


calf, gilt. Price, $3 75. 
SURSUM CORDA. Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 
x6mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. Roan, red edges. Price, $1.50. 


THB BLESSED LIFE, Favorite Hymns. Square 16mo, cloth, 
red edges. Price, $1.00. 


WISDOM SERIES: 


THOMAS A’KEMPIS’S IMITATION OF CHRIST and 
LIFE AND SERMONS OF DR. JOHN TAULER. One 
neat volume, 75 cents; or, separately, 50 cents each. 


THE APOCRYPHA, INCLUDING ECCLESIASTICUS. 
75 cents ; or, separately, 50 cents each. 


MARCUS AURELIUS, ANTONINUS, AND EPICIETUS. 
75 cents; or, separately, 50 cents each. 


SOCRATES: Apology and Crito of Plato and Phedo of 


Plato. 
PFENELON. 


75 cents ; or, separately, so cents each. 


se cents. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Dr. Ellis on the Bible. 


The profound impression which has been made by Dr. 
Ellis’s remarks on the Bible may lead people to look seriously 
into the subject; and nowhere can there be found anything so 

isfying as 

wome 


1 he Bible for Learners. 


This book is not, as its title would indicate, for children. 
It is an exhaustive history of all the books in both the Old and 
New Testaments, including an historical Sketch of Jesus and 
the Apostolic Age, a Chronological Survey, and a General 
Index. The Old Testament, 2 vols., 12 mo. Price, $4.00. 
The New Testament, 1 vol., 12 mo. Price, $2.00. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge’s Writings. 


BEASON IN RELIGION. Fourth Edition. 
$1.50. 


THE PRIMEVAL WORLD OF HEBREW TRADITION. 
Second Edition. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


WAYS OF THE SPIRIT, and Other Essays. Second Edition. 
s6mo, Cloth. “ Price, $1.50. Reviewing ‘“ Ways of the Spirit,’”’ the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser said, ‘‘ No publication in theology which reflects 
more credit on American literature has ever fallen under our eyc.’”’ 


16mo, cloth. Price, 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


6 Bn aa 
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“It is plain, practical, methodic, and so well illustrated as to be eminent- 
ly useful to the young artisan who is desirous of learning. We have seen 
no book of the kind better adapted to its purposes.’’"—/nter- Ocean, Chicago. 


MANUAL OF WOOD ENGRAVING, 


By ARTHUR HOPE. 
— 


OOD ENGRAVING is a most fascinating art and within the reach 
of all who have a moderate amount of patience. It is an especially 
valuable acquisition to all young men and girls. The wood engrav- 

er rt ba finds plenty of work to do. 


W 


Mr. Hope has Jong been widely known through his various works on Fret 
Sawing and Wood Carving, and this latest manual will meet with a hearty 
reception from all who are interested in practical education. 

We copy the folluwing from the Preface: 

** During the past five or six years the author of this little book has re- 
ceived many letters from young men—sometimes from boys and girls—ask- 
ing him for some information about engraving, whether it were an easy art to 
learn, or what kind of tools to get ; where to find a book of instructions, 
etc. Very innocently he has replied to the various inquiries, and supplied 
the desired information, not dreaming that each one to whom he had thus 
replied would expect him to explain all the practical details of the art. 
The books of instructions which he had recommended would seem to have 
been written by those who had forgatten or overlooked the difficulties with 
which the beginner is beset, or explained them in such a manner that only 
experienced engravers could understand the explanations.”’ 


Trice, Cloth........-csscssssssssessssesescsseeersees 50 cents. 
Cheap Edition, Paper Covers.............+. 


By mail, postpaid, 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
40 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 


FOR SALE BY 


COLEGROVE BOOK CoO. 
40 Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


AYEAR OF MIRACLE: 


A Poem in Four Sermons. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


CONTENTS: 


1. Treasures of the Snow. 2. Resurrection. 3. Flowers. 
4. The Harvest Secret. 


Square 18mo. Limp cloth 


red edges... 
Extra cloth, heavy paper, 


: Price 50 cents. 
full gilt « 


$1.09. 


The first edition of this “gem of a book ”’ was sold within a few days o 
publication. The Christian Union says of it: 

“This is an exquisite volume, every line of which emits a delicions fra. 
grance. It contains four sermons that are true poems, filled with rich 
truth, comforting, instructing, and at the same time charming the spirit of 
the reader by the felicity and beauty of expression. Each topic in turn, 
‘ Treasures of the Snow,’ ‘ Resurrection,’ ‘ Flowers,’ ‘The Harvest Secret,’ 
is the doorway to a palace of beauty, through which one goes with a senre 
of gratitude to him who thus points out the undiscovered glories within the 
reach of all. This book will make a choice present for one who appreciates 
re ae incommon things. The seasons will grow richer by its peru- 
sal.”” 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON. 
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For a short time we offer the Celebrated Liwermore Pens for @1.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 
mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return mail. Every Pen warranted. 
he Livermore Pocket Pencil—beautiful, neat, and durable. 


STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
pur of the institution is to prepare young men for 
the Unitarian Ministry. There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 
are very moderate. For full particulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President, 


Meadville, Penn. 


ats 
New Stylographic 


Pen. 


Price only 50 cents. 


MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 


Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass., 


Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. Schoolhouse, Centre, corner 
Orchard street. Home, Elm street, corner Walker street. Post-office 
address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


GREAT’ 
URLINGTON 
ROUTE: 


THE Hf 


1S) 


a 


he Chicago 


Is the OLDEST 
EQUIPPED | and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 


cwAML | 


L 


o 


PRIN 


é & North-Western Ry 


SHORTEST, and 


BEST line 


The QUICKEST 


to St. Joseph, 


Colorado, Iduho, Montana, Nevada, and for 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOI8OO, 
DEADWOOD, S10UX CITY, 


Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Potnls in the Territories and the West. 


Universal- 
ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Rallroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


Nationally reputed as 
cing the Great 
ThroughCar 


Line 92", Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 


Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at 
, the same Union Depot. 


Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R’ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 
Close connection made at Junction Potnts. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


luxury, instead | 
of a ais.’ IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
comfort,, WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICAQO. 
| Pallman Sleepers on all Night Trains, 
Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this 
road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 


Try it, 
and you will: 
Celebrated Line fo: find traveling a 
sale at all offices in 
the U.S. and 


canada. 


about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, 
etc.. cheerfu'ly given by 


If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations. you 
ee POTTER. yasapee cee dee | will bu Rid tickets by this route, #g-A ND WILL 
Chicago, IM. | Chicago, dit, | TAKE NONE OTHER. ; 

ad All Ticket a sell Tickets by this line. 
{ 4. D, LAYNG. W. B.STENNETY, 
Gen, tup’t Chicago. Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


1 BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST | 


Northern [Winots, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Catifornta, Oregon, Arizona, Utah | 


Also’ 
for Milwaukee, Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- ' 


At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake : 


= HOME AND DAY SCHOt 


| 


Mas. THROOFP'S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


—FOR— 


Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted tor Harvard Examinations. Circalan 
Sent on application to Mrs. E. S. THROOP, 51 High 
Street, Portland, Me. 


HENBY L. REXFORD. DAYID XK, PRENTICS 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


Lawyers, 


we 


89 MADISON STREET, Ruc 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and Cass: 
da. Reference, National Bank of 
Illinois, Chicago. 


Dd. W Wal 
Pentist. 


103 STATE STREET, 


L. 
ROOMS CHICACO, IL 


Take Elevator. 
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Vol. x. 


Chicago, Decénber 16, 1882. 


No. 8 


ry; a ” 
UNITY. 
J. Lu. Jongs, Editor. 


Ww. | H. M. Simmons, 
Editorial Committee, , | F. L. Hosmer, 
C. Ww. WENDTE, | J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 


COLDOROTE BOOK G0, 40 MADISON, $7, CHICAGO, 
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CONTESTS. 

EDITORIAL. . 
Notes. - - 
Materials for a Carol. 

CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 
The Year of the Lord. - 


“Bring the Mountain to Mahomet. 3 - 
The Value of Gifts. : - 
CONFERENCES. 
Ann Arbor Dedication. - - 
Women’s Unitarian Association. - 
The St. Joseph Conference. 
THE FIELD. 


Books ergata oad Notes; Book Reviews. 
THE UNITY CL 

Outlines for a pieaies of John Grecnent Whittier 

Unity Club Correspondence. 
THE EXC ees ead 
ANNOUNCEME: 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTES. 


The universities of Norway are now open to 
women, and any Norwegian girl may strive for the 
highest degrees that her country has to offer as a re- 
ward for scholarship. Harvard and Yale will even- | 
tually fall into the line of progress. 


The Independent and some minor sheets have! 
been very busy of late in proving to their readers: ° 
the meagreness and weakness of Unitarianism. | 
Life is too short to stop ‘and engage in the least, 
profitable of all warfare, viz.: newspaper discussion. 
Whatever of truth they may say is wholesome: : 
whatever of error they may promulgate will do less: 
damage to Unitarianism than to any other cause; 
besides, it is very well “to see ourselves as others, 
see us.”” 


Dr. Duryea at the installation of Rev. Newman: 
Smyth intimated that in many of the modern ' 
churches “Church music is chiefly an aid to the 
publishers of that music;” that there should be even | 
a kernel of truth in this statement, ought to make | 
ministers and Church committees ask once more, 


as in the physical side. 


‘the “Open Secret’ of Goethe, 


“What is a choir for?’ Pending an answer, we 


- volunteer a guess that many of them exist for the 


purpose of singing such music in the church as will 
reduce the congregation’s part in this exercise to 


the minimum. 


“Pleasurable emotion is conducive to health,” said 
Herbert Spencer in his after-dinner speech delivered 
in New York just before sailing for his home in 
England. This exactly expresses our reason for al- 
ways believing in the desirability of a limited amount 
of candy at Christmastime. We would avoid the 
pudding and beware of the pie all the year round, 
but would invest in a moderate amount of candy in 
the name of Santa Claus on account of, to borrow 
the language of the great philosopher, the “pleas- 
urable emotions” to which it conduces. 


The letters of D. A. Wasson to B. F. Underwood 
on Evolution, in course of publication in the Inde., 
are wonderfully suggestive, inasmuch as they, more 


‘clearly, perhaps, than any previous utterance, indi- 
‘eate the possibility of finding an ultimate basis for 


Evolution in the thought side of the universe as well 
Spirit, not the atom, is the 
motive power that unfolds from lower to ever higher 
forms of life. Not the “Unknowable” but the 
“Unfathomable” is ever “publishing itself.” It is 
“everywhere signified 


jon the face of things, but a secret still, since the 
' geniusof nature, though expressive, is unfathomable.” 


The Lighthouse is the name of a little eight- 
paged paper, published in connection with the 
“Tileston Normal School,” of Wilmington, N. C., of 
‘which Miss Amy M. Bradley is principal This 
school has been sustained in the main by the con- 
tributions of Unitarians in Massachusetts. The 
‘November number of this little paper contains the 
sermon on “Woman's Ministry as Exemplitied in 
‘the Southern States,” by Rev. Geo. Chainey, 
‘which moved Mrs. Augustus Hemenway to build 
‘the school building in 1871, and to continue 
to support it by an annual contribution of about 
$5,000, making her total gift aggregate $80,000, 


' This is a lighthouse that lights, indeed. 
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“The Sower” is the name of the latest paper-baby 
born of Unitarian parents. A brave little fort- 
nightly, the organ of the three Philadelphia socie- 
ties, an eight-paged sheet for $1.00 a year. Ad- 
dress “The Sower Publishing Co., Cor. Broad and 
Brandywine streets.” That it is bright goes with- 
out the saying; that it is brave is proven by the 
fact that in its third issue it dares to say this much 
against the persistent and oftimes unfair and flip- 


pant clamor for pulpit brevity: 


Any man who has a true call to preach does injustice alike to his po- 
sition, his theme and hie hearers, if he does not take time enough to 
‘lay out, expound and enforce some important truth. This he must do, 

‘“‘whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear." Respect for 
his work forbids him to slight it. 


The Unitarian Society of Boston has published 
an eight-page Christmas Service prepared by Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, of Newport, R. L The general 
plan is the common one now adopted by most of 
the Unitarian Churches. It is arranged for a union 
of the congregation and Sunday School, and con- 
sists of Responsive Readings and Choral parts. 
This particular service contains a gloria with three 
carols. One of them, “We three kings of Orient are,” 
is familiar to most of our schools, and consequently 
likely to carry the largest amount of Christmas spirit 
with it. New services are justified until the worthy 
one is evolved, but a new service, simply for the 
sake of making or having a new one, to our mind is 
scarcely justified As we have previously urged, 
what we need to strengthen and deepen this and 
other festival occasions in our Churches, is not con- 
stant changes, but noble repetition. The thing 
needed is not a Christmas service, but the Christ- 
mas service. One that will be said and sung, year 
after year, until it becomes rich in associations. 
Then it will become a part of the helpful tradition 
of the Church, and will pass down from parent to 
child. The merry Christmas of old England owes 
much of its beauty to its undying carols, grown 
great and classic by oft repetition and successive 
improvements. We hope that all our Churches will 
see to it, as they gather for their Christmas fosti- 
vals, that all the carols they learned to love last 
year are sung this year. Then, if there are not 
enough, seek the mastery of new ones, and let these 
new ones be selected with a view to doing service 
next year,as well as this. Whatever of “Spick | 
span” new music is wanted to do service for this 
occasion only, let the choir indulge in This ser- | 


vice of Mr. Wendte, like -most Christmas services in | 
readings and music, makes much larger use of the, 
miraculous and supernatural elements in the legends 


of the Christ-child, than the genius of Unitarianism 
would justify, as it seems to us. We do not object 
to this on theological grounds, for we know that it is 
the season for poetry, and these legends are emi- 
nently poetical But we think that there is a still 
greater wealth of poetry in the simple human and 
normal story of the Christ-child and the Christmas 
joy. The American who writes poems about the 
nightingale and skylark writes from a borrowed 
inspiration; if he sings directly out of his heart, he 
will sing of robins and blue-birds. Oh, for the 
minstrel that can make Christmas carols out of hu- 
man nature. and put angel songs into the mouths 
of wingless angel& 


In a recent number we took occasion to com- 
mend the manly vigor of Stopford Brooke’s temper- 
ance sentiments. In The Inquirer (London) for 
November 18th is a spirited letter from his pen in- 
dignantly repudiating certain trite charges against 
the -total abstainers which had appeared in pre- 
ceding issues of that paper. The charges, briefly 
stated, were as follows: 

1. That they put all venders of intoxicants in one 
category. 

2. That they regard a moderate drinker with as 
much abhorrence as the habitual drunkard. 

3. That all who engage in the trade are de. 
nounced as criminals. 

4, That total abstainers profess a moral superior. 
ity that is not attainable by any other class. 

Mr. Brooke gives a prompt and emphatic denial 
to these charges, but with much vigor and clearness 
he states the assertions that are made by total ab- 
stainers, and he claims for them fairness because they 
are in accordance with facts. We have room but 
for quotations from each of the four counts, viz: 


The total abstainer asserts 

1. That all these places sell a poicon, the effects of which are firt 
harmful, and then deadly to the human frame, and none of the effects 
of which are either useful or necessary to life, and that it would be the 
better for the physical and moral health of England that all this eale of 
poison should be done away with. 

9. That no moderate drinker can tell the evil he may do by an exam- 
ple which permits men, and especially his children, to play with fire 
without a protest, without a warning. That the moderate dose weakens 
and batters down, day by day, the power to resist the attacks which the 
daily wear and tear of life make on one’s physical health and mental 
energy: 

3. That alcohol is a poison: dangerous to those who take it moder- 
ately, deadly to those who take it immoderately, never of any use or 
necessity as food, and the most fruitful cause of violent deaths, of 
crime, of disease, and of insanity that exists in this country. They eay 
that this is proved, and ¢t is proved. The great brewers and distillers 
make this poison, and the merchants and publicans distribute it far end 


! wide into every corner of the country. 


4. That crime diminishes in proportion as drinking diminishee; that 
poverty diminishes as drinking diminishes; that disease does the same; 
and that the work of the country is better done, and the homes of the 
country are more happy, and the culture of the men and women of the 
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working classes increases, where drinking {s lessened or wholly put an 
end to. They say that in villages or in towns where there is no drink- 
ing at all there is no need of police or workhouses, scarcely any need 
of madbouses, and only half the need other places have of hospitals. 


MATERIALS FOR A CAROL. 
THE CHRISTMAS THEOLOGY. 

The spirit of Christmas is one of hilarity. It rep- 
resents a spirit quite native to the human heart, but 
foreign to the theology of historic Christianity. 
The “Abbot of Misrule’” who presided over the Christ- 
mas festivities of “Merrie Englande,” traces his ped- 
igree to ancient Rome, rather than to ancient Judea. 
He was admitted into Christendom reluctantly. As 
late as 1810 A. D. a council decreed that it was pa- 
ganish to decorate houses with green boughs. Gifts 
were forbidden, and church-wardens were fined for 
decorating their churches. The Puritans tried to 
suppress all carols, and Cromwell’s parliament or- 
dered the markets open on Christmas. The Scotch 
kirke even yet abhors the Christmas happiness. The 
truth is plain. The spirit of Christmas is antago- 
nistic to the ecclesiastical and theological Christian- 
ity that finds its expression in creeds and councils. 
It is a religion of gloom. Its founder is “a man of 
sorrow;” its message is one of doom; its songs have 
been of thorns and crosses. 

Christmas has no legitimate place in such a relig- 
ion as this. Its permanent joys are threatened by 
every transient pleasure. This religion worships a 
terrible God, who demands sacrifice, whose compas- 
sionate side came down to die on Calvary that His 
renegade children might be released from earthly 
attraction. “Jesus came to the world that He might 
die, not that He might live,” says Moody. It is hard 
to set such thoughts as these to the music of a carol. 
But Anchorites, Puritanism and all the dyspeptic 
pietists could not undo human nature. Children will 
laugh. Young men and maidens will make love, and 
find existence ecstacy. The palate will delight in 
sweets, the nostrils court fragrince; eyes will dwell 
on lines of beauty, and the ears will delight in har- 
mony. Women who bear babes will taste the joys 
of motherhood, and men who by pearly sweat win 
honorable bread for dependent mouths will find much 
in life that is sweet and good. 

It is out of the depths of this human nature, not 
out of Christian nature, that the Christmas festival 
springs. Philosophically and historically the Christ- 


mas tree has many roots. Many myths, but one joy; | 


many names, but one festival. Nor does this uni- 
versality make Christmas the less Christian, but the 
more, for its founder delighted in lilies and sparrows, 


was welcome at festive boards, and he glorified com- 
mon things. Christianity has done him a great wrong, 
when, in his name, it has undertaken to woo the heart 
of man from nature, to sever the connection between 
humanity and the Father, making Sinai, Horeb, Oli- 
vet and Calvary the only points of contact. The 
world resents such fallacies. It has clamored for a 
merry Christmas, and God has given to man his own. 
Christmas carols are as sacred as funeral anthems, 
and carols are in order just now, for wherever mother 
bends crooning over a new-born babe, there the Christ- 
child is born again, and angelssing, “ Peace on earth, 


good will to men.” : 
, THE CHRISTMAS JOY. 

Christmas rests on wider foundations than Christ- 
endom. The inner secret of the gospel does not 
find its best statements in the Gospels; but, floating 
upon the wings or oral traditions from the lips of the 
teacher, it found lodgment in the Book of Acts. 

“Yr 18 MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECKIVE.” 

There is a joy in receiving, as the shouts of a mil- 
lion children on Christmas morning will testify. 

Tis sweet to be remembered, but there is a joy in 
giving more real and more tender than is ever known 
in getting. There is no miser, gloating over his gold, 
but occasionally touches his lips to the cup of sacri- 
fice, and finds the wine therein very bitter at first, 
but in the after taste very, very sweet. 

No woman, panting for social distinction or giddy 
with her flirtations, but, at rare moments, knows 
how much more blessed it is to give out of life’s 
full store than to add thereto. No man, dazzled 
by notoriety, thirsting for position, or greedy for in- 
fluence, but is willing to confess the blessedness of 
forgetting all these in the effort to add to another’s 
meagerness. The triumphs of the generous exceed 
that of the victorious. The happiness of “Santa 
Claus” on Christmas morning will run deeper than 
the delights of the children whose stockings he has 
filled. The memory of things given outlasts that of 
things received. The light of the latter, like Christ- 
mas candles, is bright but transient; but the former, 
like stars, sheds perennial radiance. 

Blessed was Napoleon, receiving the homage of a 
continent; but more blessed was the Haytien hero, 
Toussaint L’Overture, though his black skin was rot- 
ting in a wretched cell into which the perfidious 
hand of Napoleon had thrust him, for he, though 
“born in servitude and nursed in scorn, cast aside 
the weary weight,” and gave his life for others. Alex- 
‘ander was great and Cesar was blessed, but Socrates 


was greater than Alexander, for he gave to the world 
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that Alexander conquered. Jesus was more blessed 


than Cesar, for he labored to reclaim the dominion 
that Ceresar claimed. Isabella in her jewels was 
queenly; but Isabella pawning her rings was saintly. 
The flattery of fawning courtiers was the reward of 


the one. America teeming with prophetic civilization 


was the joy of the other. ’Tis ever so; selfishness | 
is the measure of the barbarian. Disinterestedness 
establishes the dimensions of the lady and gentle- 
man. : 

If Christianity has any core peculiar to itself it is 
to be found in the neighborhood of this Christmas 
joy. Israel’s word was righteousness. Greece 
chanted the praise of beauty. China’s religious coun- 
tersign was prudence and reverence for the past. 
India glorified meditation in retirement. Arabia’s 
iron prophet taught submission. The sacred word 
of Buddha, the Light of Asia, was “ Renunciation,” 
while Jesus played the changes upon the one word 
“Tove.” Thus, these last two have a right to en- 
gage in a noble rivalry for the primacy of the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. 


THE CHRISTMAS CAUTION. 


Love must needs have long vision, else it defeats 
its own ends. The Christmas joy must read its 
motto,—“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
large, else it becomes paralyzed. In times past it 
has made mendicancy honorable and pauperism a 
virtue. It has multiplied the charities that encour- 
age imbecility. It has antagonized the economic 
wisdom of society. It is easy to give, but it is dif- 
ficult to give wisely. To make money is an art, 
but to spend money helpfully and wisely is a fine 
art. Many people can get riches, but few people can 
make riches blessed. A. T. Stewart and George 
Peabody both grew rich; the one is to-day a poor. 
shivering ghost, going up and down the world in 
search of a stolen body; the other’s name “makes 
undying music in the world.” Peter Cooper made 
money, as well as James Fiske; the name of the lat- 
ter is a scorching blight in the hearts of the young 
men of America, while the other “fulfils the law of 
Christ” day by day in adding to the beauty and 
power of life. Thesecret of the Christmas joy, fully 
understood, will make economists, not spendthrifts. 
There is an economic power in love. It is thrifty. 
Passion alone is extravagant, and does not stop to 
count the cost. The foolish mother gives with a 
hand so lavish that it curses. The wise mother 
blesses her child by withholding. When money is 
despised, then only is it appreciated; hated for its 
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own sake, it is tenderly loved for what it will do. 
Jacques Guyot, the miser of Marseilles, suffered the 
‘contempt and ridicule of his companions, refused the 
fairest boon the heart of man can ask for,—the wealth 
of a woman’s love—lived in wretchedness and squa- 
lor. ‘All for the sake of money,” said the people in- 
dignantly, while he lived. Yes, “all for the sake of 
money,” they still said, when he was dead; but they 
said it reverently now, for it was the money that 
caused the water of the mountain lake to gurgle 
through the hydrants at every corner of his fair city, 
that nevermore should the parched tongues of wail- 
ing children in a plague-stricken city cry for the water 
that was not to be had, as Jacques Guyot, the holy 
miser of Marseilles, did in his youth. Ay! verily, 
give while caroling at Christmas time; but take heed 
how and what you give! 


GSontributed Wrticles. 


THE YEAR OF THE LORD. 


W. O. GANNETT. 


Praise to God and thanksgiving! 
Hearts, bow down, and voices, sing! 
For his mercies still endure, 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 
Praises to the Glorious One. 
All his year of wonder done: 

Cho. For his mercies-— 


Praise him for his budding green, 
April's resurrection-scene: 

Cho. For his mercies— 
Praise him for his shining hours, 
Starring all the land with flowers: 

Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise him for his summer rain, 
Feeding, day and night, the grain: 
Cho. For his mercies— 

Praise him for the tiny seed, 
Holding all his world shall need! 
Cho. For his mercies--- 


Praise him for his garden root, 
Meadow grass and orchard fruit: 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise for hills and valleys broad,— 
Each a Table of the Lord! 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise him now for snowy rest, 
Falling soft on Nature's breast: 
Cho. For his mercies— 


Praise for happy dreams of birth 
Brooding in the quiet earth: 
Cho. For his mercies— 
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For his year of wonder done, 
Praise to the All-Glorious One! 
Cho. For his mercies—- 


. 


Hearts, bow down, and voices, sing 

Praise and love and thanksgiving! 
For his mercies shall endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure. 


- DEATH. 


FANNY DRISCOLL, 
Why should we tremble at the thought of death’ 
Is living, then, such fair unblemished bliss, 
That with such misery we press the kiss 
The last upon the lips that have no breath? 


Is living, then, such unalloyed delight, 

That when we lay the lifeless form away, 

The form that now is naught but senseless clay, 
We feel such grief as durkens all the light? 


Is life, O heart. a great and priceless boon 
That we should lay it down with grief and fear? 
Are songs so free from jar and discord here, 

We cannot change them for a heavenly tune? 


Oh! God forgive us for our blind distrust, 
Teach us the hardest lesson of our life— 
Submission; teach us death ends all the strife. 

And new life springs, like violets, from the dust. 


“BRING THE MOUNTAIN TO MAHOMET.” 


MRS. M. J. SAVAGE. 


_ Does qualification for a position render that posi- 

tion due? The world will not accord any man a 
place simply because he merits it; if there is an 
empty niche he may fill it, but none will be especially 
created for him. Are we justly dealt by in this 
Tespect ? 

It has been contended that reckless spoil-seekers 
and tramps in a remote generation are graduated 
from our e¢olleges. Is capacity, then, a sin, and 
education a vice? Does the danger not rather lie 
coiled in this idea that capacity, and not supply and 
demand, must govern position? My boy must go 
hungry when he is thoroughly capable of pleading 
& case in court, if he has no case to plead. Does 
the world abuse him? Supposing he cannot secure 
this or kindred occupation, must he wait, like Mi- 
cawber, for something to tun up? Shall I confront 
the people of the earth and say: “My son wants 
his dinner; ‘bring the mountain to Mahomet?” 
Rather let me adjuwre Aim: “Arise, Mahomet! 

wmmon your energies about you, and pass on to 
the mountain. If there is honest employment, no 
matter what. to be found, find it, and set yourself 
to work with a will. Better weariness of frame 
and soreness of muscle than starvation, or weak 
and slavish dependence. Over all these shall you 
finally triumph by the constant exercise of what 
men call ‘true grit.’ Regret not the intellectual 


labor you have done. Your brain will not soften 
| because your palms grow hard. Physical, mental, 
|aye, and moral strength may, and should, and shall 
go hand in hand. Earn your living in your chosen 
pursuit if possible; but earn it at all hazards, and 
let no man measure you by his standard alone, 
whatever your occupation.” 

It is because I believe this spirit emanates from 
the clearing, plain, and prairie, that my heart goes 
out toward the farm, and my trust is staid upon the 
farmer. I wish there were more tillers of the soil, 
and thrice more culture among them. Hence I ap- 
peal to you, O students in our schools, ‘(Come over 
and help us.” You shall bring leisure with you— 
for many hands lighten labor. And what higher 
ambition could you have than to be an agricultur- 
ist built on the broad plan? As a Farmer you may 
read the newspaper and make your own estimate 
of the gladiators in the Senate. You may go to 
church and weigh the thought of a minister for 
yourself; and you may know the best minds of the 
age, and the past, through their written works. 

Nothing appertaining to your calling will hinder 
your analyzing the soul breathed into marble by an 
artist, or prevent your being, at times, en rapport 
with Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Haydn and Handel; 
nothing need preclude your reading the stars, nam- 
ing the stones, and telling the habits of beast and 
bird. To him who follows the plow, there comes 
opportunity for investigation of the flowers, and 
meditation upon the mysteries of the deep; for the 
study of mankind; and for consideration of the 
problem of human destiny. 

A farmer may know all, and do all, and be all 
in the short span of his life that his calibre and the 
progress of the race will allow. Is not this a moun- 
tain worthy to be sought of Mahomet? And this 
is one, only one out of many. 


THE VALUE OF GIFTS. 


ELLA 4A. GILES. 


T have learned to love love, not for love’s happiness. , 
But because when it comes my own glad heart to bless 
With its sweet subtile perfume, its tropical heat, 

I am stronger life’s labors and duties to meet. 
Withhold from me love and I care not to live— 

Since when ’tis denied me I have less to give 

To the lonely and loveless. So all gifts I prize 

As they broaden and deepen my soul’s sympathies. 


One touching fact of the late Miss Adelaide Phillips 
deserves to be borne in gratefal memory. She discov- 
ered in the opera company at Havana one American 
girl, utterly friendless and entirely exposed. She took 
her into shelter—where she herself boarded—out of 
this fearful exposure. She was soon called to her bed- 
side by an attack of yellow fever. She became her nurse 
when others fled from the peril. She afterward became 
a victim herself, but never complained of what she had 
to suffer through a protracted and prostrating illness, 
lasting through entire months. She seemed to think it 
was no more than everybody did under the circum- 
stances.—The Christian Register. : 
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‘found deepest peace and noblest life. Over the 
rude hut, in which the poor savage enshrines the 
Fae eee ‘block of wood, or stone, which to his dormant mind 
The recent dedication of the new church buildings at Ann Arbor and symb oli ses deity ually over th e entrance of 
DesYMoines, coming so near the Christmas time merry making, may well | p t 1 A b 1 Ch ° ti th l 
be regarded as the best gift that Saint Nicholas has brought to our | agan emp e; ra mosque, ns aD cat edra. 7 
common cause this year, Both buildings are architectural contribu-;Or plain Puritan meeting-house, is written, if not 
tions to the new church economically constructed and bringing large in visible words, then in invisible characters, the 
accomodations for the amount invested. We can do no more or better one inscription: ‘cs We are the servants of The 


at this time than to let our columns reflect as much as they may of the . ” : 7 ‘ 
dadication exercized.—EA. Highest.” They have all been built because some- 


Gonferences. 


ANN ARBOR DEDICATION, NOV. 1, 1882. 
DEDICATION HYMN. 


JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 


Composed for the dedication of the Ann Arbor church. 


Oh, God! accept the gift we bring.— 
This house of prayer at last complete: 
Now as a grateful offering 
We gladly lay it at thy feet. 


All was Thine own ere it was ours, 
And since ’tis ours, ’tis Thine the more, 
For we are Thine, and all our powers,— 
"Oh, Thou, our Life, whom we adore! 


Long be these walls a loving home, 
Where rich and poor shall brothers be; 

Where strife and envy may not come; 
Where all shall dwell in charity. 


Long be this spot a sacred place, 

Where burdened hearts shall meet to pray. 
Look upward to a Father's face 

And find their burdens melt away. 


This church we dedicate to Light.— 
To Light of Truth and Light of Love, 
To Hope, to Faith. to Prayer, to Right, 
To man on earth, to God above. 


As shines the light-house by the sea 
To guide the sailor on his way, 
So may this church a Beacon be 
To light man onward toward the day, 


THE HOUSE THAT WAS BUILDED THESE 
MANY YEARS AGO. 


THE DEDICATION SERMON BY REV. GRINDALL REYNOLDS. 


We are the servants of the God of heaven and earth, and build the 
house that was builded these many years ago. Ezra vy. 11 


The wit of man can hardly devise a more simple 
yet comprehensive statement of the reason for 
building 9 house of worship than this ancient writer 
has furnished: “We are the servants of the God 
of heaven and earth.” The real foundation of all 
religious observances, high or low, spiritual or nn- 
spiritual, is the conviction, that over us is one 
who is more powerful, wise and good than we are; 
from whom all gifts and opportunities come: whom 
it is our duty to serve; and in whose service are 


ee ‘how it has been revealed to the soul of man, alike 


‘in his ignorance and barbarism and his knowledge 
‘and refinement, that the highest life of a human 
being is not found in serving himself. We rear 
the house of praise and prayer, the altar of peni- 
.tence, the place of sacred instruction, the home of 
iaspiration and inspiration, because we see clearly, 
,or divinely, that we ought to serve God, to be holy 
(as he is holy, righteous, as he is righteous, full of 
 beneficence, as he is full of beneficence. Desire of 
| worship, thirst for divine knowledge, craving for a 
‘more godly life,—these things are not of human 
invention; they are of necessity. 

| Nay, if the doctrine of evolution be true, the un- 
‘conscious germ, which was to unfold and unfold 
‘until somewhere in the vast cycle it should become 
/man, had in it a divine instinct, by which it went 
‘up and not down, and chose the better and not the 
‘worse. Christianity did not create worship. It 
only brought to the worshiper a nobler and tenderer 
conception of God, a clearer, a more spiritual 
;revelation of the truth, and one grand soul in whom 
piety and truth put on their divinest aspect. 

' It only rebuilt with more beautiful stones and 
‘with plans of simpler majesty that house whose be- 
‘ginnings are so ancient that none can tell who laid 
‘the foundations thereof. Nor shall man ever cease to 
‘build the house which was builded these many 
i years ago.” 

' The time may come when the old names, God, 
Jehovah, Shepherd—even Infinite Father, good as 
they are, may not seem good enough. With Job, 
men may call him “The Unsearchable,” with the 
iphilosopher “The Unknowable,” with the scientist 
i* The Impersonal.” But they will never do this 
‘because the new terms intimate to them anything 
less high or wide, than the old ones did. But, be- 
cause in their very indefiniteness the new may call 
.up to the soul vaster reaches of greatness and good- 
iness. We must build, we cannot avoid that. But 
‘of what shall we build the ever old and ever new 
‘home ofthe soul? That is the question of questions, 
which confronts us as we seck to take some spiritual 
possession of this goodly place of worship. Of what 
shall the unseen temple. which is within the seen 
and alone consecrates it. of what shall this temple of 
true religion in huinan hearts be constructed? Let. 
us say, first, put into this temple of worship and 
service which you are building the holiest sentiments 
of which the heart iseapable. Bring awe and rever- 
ence, bring gratitude and love, bring bright jov and 
tearful penitence, bring high hopes, fervent desires, 
solemn consecration, bring them all, that they may 
be inwrought into the unseen sacred structure which 
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* this material house only typifies. Emotion in relig- 
ion. Let us say it plainly that we Unitarians have: 
feared much, shunned much emotion in religion. ' 
that we have sought to make religion a great con-_ 
viction of the intellect and a steady dedication of the | 
character, often to the exclusion of any quick throb 
of the heart, or warm pulsation of the blood. No! 
doubt with some soundreason. For not infrequently 
religious emotion has been permitted to degenerate 
into a spasm of excitement, transient, destitute of any | 
fruit in the life. But to our own great loss also. | 
For no high and holy cause reaches its highest and! 
holiest, until itis flooded and saturated by the heart’s 
best feelings. Religion which is cold, which insists 
upon believing in God and loving him with the 
mind only, swiftly becomes a mental process, and 
then dies. So while you keep out of your spiritual | 
temple all emotions which are transient and rootless, 
you must put into it all which are central and fun- 
damental. é 

Still more clearly must you put into it your 
noblest thoughts, your highest knowledge about God, 
and the outward universe, and immortality, and their , 
relation to man, and his place and duty, and his re- 
lation to them and duty toward them. Very signifi- 
cantly did Jesus approve the saying: “Thou shalt | 
love the Lord thy God with all thy mind.” 

In the practical administration of religion among , 
us, two errors are common enough. On the one| 
hand there is the tendency to keep within the 
narrow rut of the common, the usual, the obvious, 
until the word of truth becomes wearisome, com- | 
mon-place, dull, humdrum, by force of ceaseless 
iterations. On the other hand there is the disposi- | 
tion to shrink from speaking the last genuine word 
of truth, because it is unusual, and the idle fear} 
lest great spiritual interests and some vital spirit- | 
ual mysteries should suffer from contact with the 
plain truth of God. In either case the adminis- 
tration of religion has under it neither clear and' 
fearless thinking, nor fresh wide knowledge. : 
Whatever else it does, it does not teach men to love 

-God and to love the truth with all the mind. Into 
the spiritual temple, which is being here builded 
afresh, high thoughts, and the last words of gen- 
uine truth must be wrought. 

Unitarianism has come to this place, not in the: 
spirit of contention, not because it feels that it has 
the whole message of God to deliver, and that no 
other Christian body has any of that Divine mes- | 
sage committed to it: (God preserve us from that 
spiritual arrogance!) but because it believes that it. 
has important words men need to hear. Its word, 
about God, not as the partial but the impartial 
father of all his children. Its word about man, 
not asa moral ruin or a wreck, but as an imper- 
fect child of God, full at his worst of almost inti- 
nite possibilities of good. Its word about salva- 
tion, not as a scheme, but as a fountain of spiritual | 
life and vigor, not as an outward reward present | 
or to come, but as inward health. Its word about, 
the immortal life, not as unending doom. but as a 
fresh probation and eternal hope. Its word about 
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Jesus, not as God of every God, but as the most 
tender, most pure, most majestic and most winning 
representation of God’s will and purpose which 
has appeared to us in our humanity. Its word 
finally about religion, as always and everywhere 
reasonable, never in conflict with man’s highest 
thought, always in closest harmony and friendly 
alliance with it! These words it feels ought to 
be spoken and that they must be good and help- 
ful when they are spoken. But that they be no- 
bly spoken and faithfully received, speaker and 
hearer alike must put high thinking into the ris- 
ing walls of that spiritual temple, of that personal 
and social religion builded these many years ago, 
and yet builded afresh by each generation of souls, 
and which we ourselves are building and must 
build anew here and now. 

Finally, into the house you build, which yet was 
builded so long ago, character must be inwrought 
—the purest, the grandest, the most trustworthy 
character. Emotions which do not grow out of 
deep-seated thirst for purity and integrity are 
rootless, and must perish. Thoughts, beliefs, 
knowledge, which do not bear fruit in attractive 
dispositions and in a quality of life and feeling to 
be loved and respected, are barren, useless, cum- 
bersome. All this is true of any Church of any 
name. Most people cannot pause in the great 
haste of life, to read the creed, or study the ritual. 
They ask, Where are your men and women? Who 
are they? Can we trust them as we can trust the 
laws of the universe? -We Unitarians have always 
said character first, the creed last. We shall have 
to stand by our own rule. If this Church shall 


| grow men of pure lives and hearts, of a rectitude 


which no one dreams of questioning, of a large 
beneficence which counts nothing of human inter- 
est alien; if it shall produce women full of all 
tender and all strong graces, loving, patient, disin- 
terested in all private relations, yet brave with 
gentle valor to abide by the truth in all companies 
and in all places; if young men who come hither 
shall find in the word spoken, in the atmosphere 
of the place, in the examples which silently in- 
fluence them, what shall make them better and 
happier; then the spiritual temple which you are 
building will rise to a statelier majesty, and to 
a yet more winsome beauty. It has been the mis- 
fortune of religion, as it has been represented by 
the sects, that very often it seems a partial and in- 
complete thing, rich on one side, poor on all others; 
beautiful in feeling, but weak in thought; or clear 
in the creed, but uncertain in its testimony to char- 
acter. 

We dedicate this as a Christian Church, histori- 
eally developed on the grand old Christian founda- 
tion. But we dedicate it to that liberal faith which 
does not believe that all words of God have been 
spoken; or that all which men have spoken as of 
God has been spoken rightly. We build, but we 
build afresh, and we hope to build more beauti- 
fully and more syminetrically the house which was 
built these many years ago—built, indeed, when 
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man first lifted his eyes above his material neces- 
sities, thought and felt and hoped; and which has 
grown broader and statelier as God's spirit has 
helped the generations to add new buttresses and 
arches and soaring pinnacles, and to open wider 
windows that heaven’s light and life may pour in. 


DEDICATION BY PASTOR AND PEOPLE. 


We together here, pastor and people, dedicate this house 
which we have builded to all high and holy and beneficent 
ministrations of religion. We dedicate it to Truth—to 
truth in all its outreachings, and new revealings, sure that 
truth is always and everywhere of God, and beneficial to 
men. 

We dedicate this church to Free Inquiry, to untrammeled 
thought, and to that spirit of reason in religion which sees 
in science and education and intelligence not foes but 
friends. 

We dedicate it to progress, believing that God’s revelations 
of himself, and of valuable knowledge, moral and spiritual 
as well as other, grow with the growth of human thought, 
and enlarge with the widening of human experience. 

We dedicate it to belief in present inspiration—belief that 
the world is as much God’s world now as it ever was, and 
that the Infinite Spirit of Truth and Love and Life is as 
operative among men now as in any time of the past. 

We dedicate it to hope—all high and noble hopes that 


beckon men on to loftier and better things in this world, | 


and especially that supreme hope of humanity—that beyond 
this bank and shoal of time there is aContinent of Eternal 
Life. : 

We dedicate this church to Faith—faith in humanity, faith 

in truth, faith in right, faith that 
“ Whatsoever is excellent, as God lives, is permanent.” 

We dedicate it to loving, self-forgetting service of hu- 
manity, to doing good, to philanthropy, to all genuine 
reform, to enlightened charity, to that service of God which 
seeks to reveal itself primarily in serving and blessing one’s 
fellow. 

We dedicate it to Christianity,—the simple and sublime 
Christianity of Jesus, whose central principles were the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brotherhood of men, purity of 
heart, and the Golden Rule. 

We dedicate it to that religion, wide as the world, old as 
humanity, which was before Abraham was, and before 
Bibles or sacred books were written, and which will be as 
long as man hopes and loves and trusts and aspires,—the 
religion native to the human soul—planted by the Creator 
himself in man’s mind and heart-—and central and forever 
to be central in all man’s noblest thought and feeling and 
work and life on the earth. 

We dedicate this church to prayer, to cornmunion of man 
with himself. with his brother, and with his God. 

We dedicate it to friendship, sincere and real. to Christian 
fraternity, tender and true; tothat sympathy which rejoices 
with those who rejoice and weeps with those who weep. 

Finally. and as comprehending all the rest. we dedicate it 
to God —to his worship which is love, and to his service 
which is right living. May the blessing of Him who is our 
Light and our Strength and our Life, crown and sanctify all 
our human endeavors. 


‘©O Lord, establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work 
of our hands, establish thou it... Amen. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN CHURCH CREEDS. 


From the Detroit Free Press. 


The Unitarian church of Ann Arbor conclude to put their 
creed upon the walls of their new edifice which is to be dedi- 
cated on the 21st instant. It is coming. to be fashionable 
now-a-days for religious societies to keep their creed hidden 
‘away out of sight where nobody can see it but the minister 
and deacons. We commend the practice of the Unitarians 
for setting forth what they stand for where all can read. In 
the vestibule of the new church is placed this utterance of 
Dr. Channing, the great apostle of Unitarianism of the last 
generation: 

To free inquiry and love of truth do we dedicate these walls. Let 
Heaven's unobstructed light shine here. 

In the library and reading room is placed this declaration 
from Rev. Charles H. Brigham, a former pastor of the Ann 
Arbor church: 

Unitarians hold their doctrine not as a finality or a perpetually bind- 
ing creed, but as ready always to revixe und improve it as the spirit of 
God shall give them more light and knowledge. 

Passing inte the main auditorium. one finds on the wall 
near the entrance the couplet from Lowell: 
ian must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast of 

‘uth. 

Over three arches, beneath which folding doors open into 
the church parlors, one sees three inscriptions: 

All Men Brothers. 
All Truth Sacred. 
All Duty Divine. 

Turning to the pulpit, in large illuminated letters, span- 

ning the arch above, appear the words: 

Oh worship the Lord. 
On a large beautiful tablet at the rear of the pulpit and 
in full view of the congreyation, are inscribed the following 
Scripture texts: 


To us there is One God, the Father. 

By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another. 

Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
Fein of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 

eaven, 


Finally. on a large open space at the right of the pulpit, 
also in plain view of the congregation. are the following 
passages of scripture, and lines from Samuel Longfellow: 


In every nation they that fear God and work righteousness are ac- 
cepted of him. 


One Holy Church of God appears 
Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years, 

Unchanged by changing place. 


Her priests are all God’s faithful sons 
To serve the world raised up; 

The pure in heart her baptized ones, 
Love her communion cup. 


The truth is her prophetic gift, 
The soul her sacred page: 

And feet ou mercy's errand swift 
Do make her pilgrimage. 


THE DES MOINES DEDICATION, DEC. 2, 1883. 


SERMON BY REV. OSCAR OLUTE. 


| Religion is a word of large significance, and of the most 
| potent influence. It inspires the fetish worshiper. as he 
bows before his bundle of red feathers, with thought of a 
helping power; it is with the polytheist as he worships his 
inany gods, leading him to reverence the Divine in many 
forms of manifestation; it glows in the heart of the Jew 
‘as he repeats the noble Psalms wherein his forefathers ex- 
pressed their worship of the one God. Creator and Father 
of all: it thrills the soul of the Christian as he recognizes 
| the constant presence of the Divine in the world of matter 
‘and of man, and leads him to that purest expression of 
| religion in the love of God and the love of man. 
| But religion changes in its external expression. The 
Jews, at tirst polytheists, became afterward monotheists. 


UNITY. 
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By and by, from Judaism came the vigorous shoot that de- 
veloped into Christianity. Christianity assumed the form 
of Romanism that ruled the religious world of Europe for 
many hundred years. At length came the Protestant Refor- 
mation, from which have sprung the great Protestant de- 
nominations that now have so large a place in religious 
life. This Protestant Reformation is still going forward. 
We are to-day in the midst of a great religious ferment. In 
all the denominations radical changes are taking place. 
The petty distinctions on which sects in the past were often 
formed are less and less regarded. The false theology that 
casts its balefal shadows over the simplicity of the Gospel 
is fast falling away. In the process of this Reformation 
there have come into existence various bodies of people 
who may be classed as Rational Religionists. These peo- 
ple. under different names, accept in essentials the same 
truths. Some of these people are known as Unitarians, 
some as Universalists, some are revereut Spiritualists; 
some are but just leaving the old forms of faith and have 
not yet formed new relations, or. it may be, they have years 
ago grown away from the old churches, and have found no 
new home because there was no church near them with 
which they could consistently unite. 

Rational religion has, first, a method which it pursues in 
the study of religion; it has, secondly, a body of truth to 
which the use of this method has led; it has, thirdly, a life 
which is the incarnation of this truth. 

With the Romanists the method in religion is to accept 
blindly the authorities of the Church. Under the early de- 
velopment of the Protestant Reformation the authority of 
the Church was thrown off, but another authority was 
adopted. The early Protestants declared that God had re- 
vealed His will, that this revelation was recorded in full in 
8 book, and that the authority of this book must not be 
questioned. 

The authority of the finished book was found to result 
often in a narrow literalism. Men build up sects on such 
trivial questions as the amount of water to be used in bap- 
tism, or the observance of Saturday or Sunday as a holy 
day. Coming to the Bible with their varying mental and 
spiritual capacities, they read into ita glowing payes their 
own weakness and littleness. Surely. if a method may be 
judged by its results, the infallible book of the Protestants 
is the most fallible of leaders; it has separated its great 
army into hostile camps, and led them away upon divergent 
lines. Now we gladly.admit that the Church, both Roman- 
ist and Protestant, has done much good, but we do not ac- 
cept it as final authority. We believe that the Bible con- 


tains many truly inspired words, that often to the soul of |. 


Isaiah and David, of Paul and John, there came the inspired 
vision, to their listening ear came the word of God. But 
we do not accept the Bible as the final authority in religion. 
God yet lives. The human soul yet aspires after truth and 
goodness, is yet open to the visitations of the Divine. 
reverent soul of to-day. as it seeks for truth in the world of 
matter and of man, is better authority than any Church; to 
it there comes the living word. which for it is a better guide 
than any recorded vision of the seers and saints of the an- 
cient days. Our method in religion is to follow the author- 
ity of the individual soul. We tell men to inquire freely in 
all directions, to seek for truth, and then to found the re- 
ligious life on the truth they learn. 


THE DEDICATION BY PASTOR AND PEOPLE. 


In the name of God, above all, and through all, and in us all, we 
dedicate this house. 

In the name of Jesus Christ we dedicate this house. 

In the name of Religion, as a universal sentiment of mankind, we 
dedicate this house. 

We dedicate it to Fraternity, Charity and Loyalty. 

We dedicate it to Honesty, Justice and Fidelity. 

We dedicate it to intellectual freedom, kindly and helpful fellowship, 
and the reverent study of Truth. 

We dedicate it to Music and the Spiritual Life. 

We dedicate it to love to God and love to man. 


| We dedicate It to purity of home and the education of youth. 

| We dedicate it to the hope of immortality aud the redemption of 
| mankind. 

Here may Faith, Hope, and Charity abide. 

Here may the Eternal Goodness be revealed in true and faithful souls, 
Establish, O Lord, the word of our hands. 

Yea, the work of our hands establish Thou it.—Amen. 


WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The November meeting of the Association was held in 
Unity Church with an attendance of 150, including the 
guests. There wasa little deviation from the usual custom, 
several gentlemen having been invited, and Prof. Kovacs, of 
Hungary, Revs.G. E. Bachelor, J. Ll. Jones, and Mr. Charles 
W. Ames were present. 

When the meeting settled down to quiet after the lunch, 
which has proven itself a great socializing element—various 


The | 


notices were read, and, apropos to the same, Mr. Jones was 
called to report his mission to the Association. He said he 
came in the interests of the Channing Club. The Club 
asked co-operation with the * Mrs. Channing” Club—the pri- 
vate sobriquet of the Association—in deciding upon and 
arranging the new Channing Club Room, in the event of 
the change of place this winter. He asked that a commit- 
tee of ladies be appointed to confer with the Channing 
Club Committee on the matter, and one lady from each 
Society was appointed. 

The subject of the day, for papers and discussion, was 
Theodore Parker, and proved to be of no less interest than 
that of the previous meeting. If Theodore Parker could 
have foreseen this earnest little meeting in a Western city, 
so far from the scene of all his work, doing him noble rev- 
erence with pen and voice, he might have felt, indeed, that 
his influence would gather force with the years. 

The first paper, by Mrs. J. L. Loveday, gave a good and 
clear sketch of the incidental part of his life. The strong, 
worthy ancestry; the grandfather who was at the front in 
the battle of Lexington and captured an old King’s-arm, 
bequeathing the gun, and perhaps the spirit of indepen- 
dence, to the boy; the grandmother who called out the pro- 
tecting tenderness of his nature; the noble mother teaching 
her boy the meaning of conscience; the industrious and 
book-loving father, were all factors in the sum total of a 
manhood strong in all these virtues. Obstacles were only 
incentives to his greater effort, as is shown by his resolute 
determination to keep up with his classes in Harvard, while 
working not only for his own support, but earning money 
to pay fora substitute on the farm before he was twenty-one; 
in the face of that heroic effort making preparations for en- 
tering the theological school, and accomplishing his pur- 
pose. 

We are led to follow him, incident by incident, to the end 
of his life, being impressed, more and more, by his im- 
mense power for work; the energy of the boy, strong in 
muscle and equal.to the heaviest tasks; the omnivorous 
reader; the intense student; the preacher who did not know 
how to save himself. but did the work of two men. On to 
the very last he shames all ordinary persons by his industry 
as well as energy. 

The religious character. teachings, and influence of Theo- 
dore Parker was the subject of the paper read by Mrs. 
George D. Broomell. The writer said, “even now, proba- 
bly, many who know him only by name think of him as the 
great unbeliever of his time.” His unbelief was only in 
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some of the doctrines of the Church. He never doubted | that the afternoon was too full. The subject needed more 


the verities upon which religion is founded, nor was he un- 
certain in his beliefs or hesitating in avowing them. Then 
arose the question—Why the conflict between New England 
Unitarians and Parker? The writer gave an exposition of 
the New England Unitarians of fifty years ago, with their 
bare negations and undefined theories, in so doing reveal- 
ing very clearly why they had no sympathy with such 
strong affirmation as Parker made. Quotations were given 
from the ordination sermon he preached in 1841, which 
aroused the first opposition. Then followed an account of 
his clerical and almost social ostracism. 

The writer gave a very clear exposition of.his religious 
system. She also said it was not easy to estimate Parker’s 
influence, that it was difficult to say how far the present 
attitude of the Unitarian body is due to his teaching, and 
how far to the fact that the time was ripe for it. Certain 
it is that a change has come to the whole Christian world 
since he commenced his ministry. But Parker's influence 
was not accidental. He had missionary zeal in spreading 
his views. The writer deduced the conclusion, from the 
facts collated, that the present attitude of the Christian 
world is more largely owing to the earnest devotion of 
Theodore Parker than to any other one person. 


The next paper, by Mrs. Ruger, touched only his anti- 
slavery career, but gave all the chief events that marked 
him among the radical anti-slavery men of his time. His 
noble self-sacrifice in the stormy and bitter days of the 
fugitive slave law; his protesting letter to the President of 
the United States; his indictment for resisting the law, were 
incidents clearly and briefly told. 


A brief testimonial to the worth of Theodore Parker, en- 
titled “My debt to Theodore Parker,” by Rev. G. E. Gor- 
don, was read by Mrs. Gordon. This paper gave a personal 
application to the theory advanced in the second essay, re- 
garding Parker's influence. It was Parker’s faith, Mr. Gor- 
don said, that first saved him from unbelief and then fired 
him with enthusiasm akin to Parker’s own. While in Di- 
vinity School, Parker influenced him, and when he came to 
preach, this influence was about him, and he still strove to 
be, so far as possible, what Parker was, emulating his love 
for realities, his hatred of shams, and endeavoring to be, as 
he was, reverent and true. 

The discussion which followed brought out some testimo- 
nials and analyses untouched by the essayists. 

Mrs. Helen Shedd spoke of his interest in the general 
philanthropic work,and his modesty in keeping his work in 
that direction hidden. 

Mr. Bachelor thought the reason Parker met so much 
opposition in Boston arose from his aggressiveness. There 
was conflict between old and new, and though Emerson 
stood on the side of the new. he was not opposed in the 
spirit Parker was. 

Prof. Kovacs, of Hungary, was called upon, and made a 
pleasant little speech. He told of Parker's influence in 
Hungary, and that they have a Hungarian Parker. Pro- 
fessor Kovacs came to this country in the interests of a 
Channing professorship in the College of Klausenburg, 
Hungary, to which he alluded, and concluded with a prace- 
ful little compliment to the ladies for their kind invitation. 

At the close of this address the meeting adjourned, every 
one feeling that but one criticism could be made, which was 


time than could be given it. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at the 
Church of the Messiah, Dec. 28th. Subject: Transcenden- 
talism. Emerson. Margaret Fuller. “et 


THE ST. JOSEPH CONFERENCES. 


A few weeks ago there was an attempt made at Omaha 
to revive the Missouri Valley Conference. If the pleasant 
and successful meeting that has just closed at St. Joseph 
is to be counted as another meeting of this same organiza- 
tion, it is very evident that it was quite revived at 
Omaha. But the matter of organization seems to be a little 
mixed. As long ago as 1868 there was a conference at 
Kansas City that seems to have taken this name. and still 
another at the same place, in 1872. Nearly two years ago, 
within the territory of this slumbering organization, arose 
the Kansas Conference which has had one meeting since at 
Lawrence, its birthplace, and is even now planning another 
for next spring. It would seem wise for the liberal work- 
ers in the Missouri Valley, from Omaha to Kansas City. to 
unite in a single organization, and we hope that this may 
be done. 

The St. Joseph Conference originated in the desire of the 
people of Unity Church, in that city, to have a sort of re- 
vival in connection with the ordination of their young min- 
ister, the Rev. Joseph A. Chase. Mr. Chase graduated at 
Meadville, after having taken one year at Harvard Divinity 
School and one in the Theological department of Yale, and 
he has now been at work in St. Joseph about a year. He 
has to work with him the usual “nucleus” of the best peo- 
ple in the place, and they have got possession of a pleas- 
ant little chapel, fitted it up neatly, and, in brief, have made 
a very good beginning. The Conference was opened on 
Tuesday evening with a sermon by the Rev. Jenkin Ll. 
Jones, of Chicago, which had in it the spirit and power pecu- 
liar to him on such occasions. The devotional meeting the 
next morning, led by Rev. D. N. Utter, of Kansas City, was 
thinly attended on account of the cold wave and severe 
snow storm that reached the city about daylight that morn- 
ing. The chapel would probably not have been crowded at 
that hour in any weather. The Conference then organized 
by electing as president Mr. Wm. H. Floyd, a citizen of 
St. Joseph, who has had a life-long interest in Unitarianism, 
and has always been one of the few who in that city have 
stood ready to help build up the cause. Mr. 8. M. Cox, another 
of the pillars of the little church, was elected secretary, and 
the business of the Conference proceeded. First. there were 
reports of missionary work in Nebraska, by Rev. Enoch 


, Powell; in Iowa, by Rev. V. B. Cushing; in Missouri, by 


Rev. D. N. Utter and others. 

At 11 o’clock, there was an essay by Rev. Mr. Pryse, of 
Blue Spring, Nebraska, a Presbyterian minister brought to 
the Conference by our missionary Mr. Powell, which was 
something unique in a Western Unitarian Conference. It 
was a defense of “Christianity” against all sorts of unbe- 
lievers, on the ground that it is that or nothing. ‘ No- 


, body knows,” he urged, “that it is not all true, it will not 


hurt any one to believe it, and. therefore, as there is noth- 
ing else we ought gladly and thankfully to accept it. Ifa 
party of men crossing a desert were dying of thirst, and 
one should say here is water, and kneel and seem to 
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drink, and arise and seem refreshed, the others ought to 
follow his example, even though to their eyes no water was 
visible.” This essay brought out the best discussions of the 
Conference, taken, as it were, in connection with the Rev. 
Mr. Cushing’s essay upon the “Old and the New Faith.” | 

Mr. Cushing’s paper was a concise and admirable state- | 
meut of the cardinal beliefs of Unitarians, which were set, 
in contrast with the old faith, as set forth in the confess- 
ions of the past. 

Rev. Enoch Powell warmly defended the essay of Mr. 
Pryse, but he seemed to have a different idea of Christian- 
ity from the writer of it. Rev. Mr. Learned, of St. Louis, 
pointed out that a few clear definitions, especially a defini- 
tion of what is meant by Christianity, would reconcile all 
differences. Mr. Jones agreed to this, and seemed right- 
eously indignant ayaiust those speakers and writers who 
confuse people by using old words with entirely new mean- 
ings, without giving any hint that they do so, and would 
make peace between the old theology and the new by say- 
ing that they are both true, and that they each need the 
other. 

The Wednesday evening session was the ordination of 
Mr. Chase, with the following programme: 

Choral Response and Responsive Reading; Prayer, by 
Rev. D. N. Utter, of Kansas City; Reading of the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. V. B. Cushing. of Creston, Ia.; Sermon, by 
Rev. John C. Learned. of St. Louis; Ordaining Prayer, by 
Rev. Enoch Powell, of Beatrice, Neb.; Charge. by Rev. C. 
G. Howland, of Lawrence. Kans.; Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, by Rev. Jenkin Ll. Jones, of Chicago; Address to the 
people. by Rev. D. N. Utter, of Kansas City; Prayer, by 
Rev. Jenkin Ll. Jones, of Chicago; Benediction, by the 
Pastor. 

The sermon of Mr. Learned, it goes without saying, was 
fresh and wise and radical in the best sense of that word. 
His subject was the “Church of To-day,” but the sermon 
was full of the great modern idea which shows how‘all that 
is in the present has grown out of the past, and will be 
succeeded in the future by something either better or worse. 
and better or worse for what we do. 

The charge by Mr. Howland, of Lawrence, Kansas, was 
brief, pointed, suggestive and inspiring, and was very im- 
pressively delivered. The ordaining prayer, by Mr. Powell, 
was all that could be desired, and, upon the whole, the peo- 
ple of St. Joseph have reason to remember this service as 
uniting more of the good qualities of Unitarians, and bring- 
ing together more ministers than have ever been brought 
toyether before in their city. The best discussions of 
Thursday were in the morning upon the subject of prayer, 
which was introduced by an able prayer by Mr. Howland. 
A most difficult subject to talk about, a matter of some’! 
practical difficulty at certain times with some of our min- 
isters. we can never discuss it as we wish we could, nor can 
we be satisfied with silence. What was said need not be 
reported. for it was probably not new in any sense nor in | 
any part; but for the time and place it was good, and the! 
influence of the talk will be felt in other times and places. 
The general position taken and assented to by all was that | 
while we may not pray for “things” expecting “answers,” 
Dor for especial “favors” of any kind, there is nothing | 
irrational in prayer as an expression of gratitude or a cry 
for spiritual help, and nothing wrong in using prayer as a! 
means of extending to our sick or afilicted fellow-men 
the help that may come to them through hearing our 
prayers, 


The afternoon essays were by Mr. Learned and Mr. Utter, 
the one upon “Progress in Religious thought,” the other 
upon the “ Foundation of Morality; both so good that they 
elicited no discussion. Most of the ministers were obliged 


; to go away before the evening session, but the platform 


meeting that had been advertised was carried out by the 
assistance of local talent. Mr. Utter and Mr. Cushing re- 
mained and led the way with “words of wisdom.” and the 
final speech was made by Mr. J. 8. Crosby, who, though he 
has chosen the law as a profession. is none the less a pow- 
erful preacher of our Gospel. Mr. Chase made a very dis- 
criminating, wise and earnest speech during the evening, 
and the Conference closed with the usual hopes “to meet 
you at our next Conference.” 

St. Joseph, Mo., Dee. 7, 1882. 


‘Blotes from the Field. 


La Porte Inv. —Rev. C. B. Ferry recently of Northampton, 
Mass., has accepted the invitation of this society to come 
and tarry with them for at least three months. He will be 
on the ground by Jan. Ist. 


AyeR, Mass.---Rev. Lyman Clark has accepted a call: to 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Society. The congregation 
are actively engaged in the work of raising a debt of $5.300 
with which their meeting-house was dedicated several years 
since. 

CampBripGe, Enc.—Rev. Henry Ierson, Secretary of the 
British Unitarian Association, is conducting missionary 
services at this venerable seat of learning, and Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed the scholarly translator of the “Bible for Learn- 
ers,” conducts a weekly class in the critical study of the 
Old Testament. This may make the old saying truer than 
ever before: “Cambridge makes Heretics, Oxford burns 
them.” 

Tre Revisep VeRsion.— At a recent reception piven toa 
committee of revisors at New York, Dr. Philip Schaff said 
that “there were fifty editions of the Revised New Testa- 
ment in the market. The transmision of the same by tele- 
graph from New York to Chicago, that the Times and Tri- 
bune might publish it entire, two days after its appearance 
in New York, was the largest feat of this kind ever ac- 
complished by telegraph or newspaper. 

Humeotpt, Iowa.—Rev. Mary A. Safford recently had her 
first exchange with the Universalist minister at Webster City. 
The local paper speaks of her as one who is “a loyical 
reasouer. has rare descriptive powers and a pleasing address, 
and the best of all is deeply in earnest and makes her ser- 
mons to be understood, felt and appreciated by her hearers. 
A special Thanksgiving service was conducted by Miss 
Safford, in Unity church. Humboldt, in which several young 
people joined the pastor in carrying out the programme 


. which was of a patriotic nature. 


Wetsn INDEPENDENT.—The Episcopal rector at Merthyr 


Tydvil has been asking the Dean of Bangor, another Welsh 


ecclesiastic, to join with him in an effort to secure the dises- 
tablishment of the Church in Wales. that it may have a fair 
chance for ite life. This Welshman is right. It is only 
the small bodies that are afraid of being left standing on 
their own feet. 
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The following seems to us to be a wise word of Mr. 
Mann’s concerning the use of the word, over which there is 


still much sensitiveness in quarters where the general prin- : 


ciple of Evolution and fraternity of religions is accepted: 


I care little for names, but it seems to me ff we call those Christians | 


who corrupt the gospel in the barbarisms of the middle ayes, we are 
not straining a point in calling them Christians who have followed in 
the line of development to which the gospel belongs, and have reached 


some broader conclusions than the gospel teaches. Every Evangelical i 


Church has done this. and the lovers of free thought are only proceed- 
ing a step further in the same direction. 

A correspondent of the Star and Covenant thus speaks of 
the Unity Club of Cincinnati: ‘There is a trinity of ele- 
ments connected with its management, viz.: ‘Industry, 
adaptability, and utility,’ which have hitherto culminated in 
a success of a remarkable character, and I am glad to know 
that the plana for the present season are no less promising 
than those of previous years. A similar organization should 


be had in connection with every congregation.” 

A Shakespeare club has been organized, and it is intended to hold its 
meetings at the Unitarian church every week. Some of the Professors 
and quite a number of the students of the University are members, and 
they are zealous in the study of ‘‘universal Shakespeare." 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Rev. N. M. Mann preached recently in 
the Unitarian Church of this place a clear word concerning 
the progressive character Of Religion, showing that Chris- 
tianity, like all other religions, is a growth. By way of 
illustration he spoke of the Bible and its relation to the 
temperance question as follows: 

To base the temperance reform on the Bible, as the custom is at pres- 
ent, gives the whole cause away. If the rum-sellers and tipplers should 
take to reading the Bible it would be quite disastrous to the total-absti- 
nence movement as now conducted, for they would soon be able to quote 
in defense more scripture and scriptural examples than their opponents 
can quote against them. The fact is the Bible has no bearing upon 
methods of dealing with whisky and other liquors produced by distil- 
lation, for the simple reason that these drinks were unknown in those 
days. This is a new exigency demanding new rules of action. 

SHELBYVILLE, Init.—We are late, usually, as in getting the 
news from brother Douthit’s diocese, Unrry has no Ma- 


dame Gossip to go in search of the good things he is doing | 


and having. and so we have to wait till the tidings come to 
us via Our Best Words, his attractive parish paper. From 
this we learn that they have been enjoying a silver wedding, on 
which occasion the church was decorated with fitting portraits 
and mottoes. Many friends express the greetings in 
which many more would gladly join had they the opportu- 
nity. Mr. Douthit has succeeded beyond most of his fellows in 


the Unitarian ministry of the West, in striking his roots into | 


the subsoil of the community in which he lives. Well does 
the Shelbyville Union say of his work in this field: “ Mr. 


Douthit has worked harder the past twenty years to incul-' 


cate principles he believes to be right than any minister we 
know of; and if he has accomplished nothing, it certainly 
is not for lack of energy and persistence.” Our Best Words, 
always earnest and kindly, visits many of Mr. Douthit's 
friends outside of his parish and is doubtless a great exten- 
sion to his helpful hand and kindly voice. It, by the way, 
makes a mistake in a kindly notice of Little Unity in speak- 
ing of it asa “monthly.” Little Unity is a semi-monthly 
visitor to child and mother, to pupil and teacher. 


The Vidette Reporter, the college paper of Iowa Univer- ' 


sity, prints this item of news and commends it with the fol- 
lowing sensible sentence: “The intimate acquaintance with 
one standard author is much better than a slight knowledge 
of many.” 


“ America in the American Poets,” a course of four Sunday 
evening lectures, under the auspices of the Unity Club, to be 
given by Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, at the Church of 
the Unity, Cleveland, Ohio, November 19, 25, December 3, 
10, 1882. The course will take up Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell and Emerson, and show what each has done with 
American subjects and for American life and thought. The 
point is to strengthen by these lectures finer historical feel- 
‘ing and a more ideal view of our past and our problems. 
The lectures will be preceded and followed by congrega- 
, tional hymns from the poet for the evening, the service be- 
ginning promptly at 7:30 o’clock. The seats in the church 
will all be free to attendants upon the lectures, and a most 
cordial invitation is given to the general public. A collec- 
tion will be taken up each evening, toward defraying the 
expenses incurred by the Club in securing the lecturer. If 
this special Sunday evening course proves to meet a pop- 
ular want and awaken a thoughtful interest, the Club has in 
contemplation a course upon art later in the winter. 


Gorrespondence. 


Dear Unity:-—Orthodoxy’s desperation will grab the 
sword Dr. Ellis’s attempt at full fairness puts into its hand. 
It will make a wicked stroke at Truth; it will not show 
the shield which Dr Ellis would interpose. But we may be 
‘sure that three-quarters of a century of the Unitarian con- 
troversy in New England has only confirmed such judg- 


“A Half-Century of the Unitarian Controversy,” (1857.) 

If the Bible is, in any sense, an “ Orthodox” book, so 
‘much the worse for the Bible. I would doit no such wrong 
‘as to believe that of it. And Dr. Ellis’s brave word might 
i be elucidated to Orthodox eyes by many a comment taken 
from his *“ Half-Century.” Take for instance the following 
words from page 262; ‘The song of Solomon is an utter 
‘scandal to many readers; and their offense at it is aggra- 
vated rather than relieved by the hard and far-fetched de- 
vice of some fanciful commentators, who, withouta shadow 
of reason, profess to find in it a fond portrayal of the love 
of Christ for his Church, under the guise of an amorous 
Jewish ditty. * * * . 

“The unblushing presence of that ‘Song of Songs’ in the 
| Old Testament is enough to make all theologians and di- 


i 


' vines—to say nothing of unlearned Christians—grateful for 
each announcement and repetition of the suggestion that 
the Old Testament probably embraced all the extant Hebrew 
literature.” 

The Independent and other orthodox papers might quote 
from Dr. Ellis two passages instead of one, and, for fair- 
ness, make extremes meet. 


H. C. B. 
Ithaca, Nov. 25, 1882. 


UNITARIARIANISM AND THE BIBLE. 


The discussion in the Register about the Bible reminds 
me of a conversation I held with a friend some time ayo. 
The friend belonged to a Baptist family; but he was a liberal 
at heart. Meeting one day, we fell into talk about religion 
and churches. “You Unitarians are not honest,” he sud- 
denly broke out. “Not honest! Why!’ “Because you 
' pretend to found your faith upon the Bible, and you read 


ments of the Bible as Dr. Ellis gives in his admirable book.. 
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from the Bible in your pulpits as if it were the very Word 
of God, and yet you know that the Bible is not the very 
Word of God; and you also know that you derive your creed 
not from the Bible alone, but also mainly from your own 
reason and your own conscience. Besides. you twist texts 
to serve your purposes, and you are not always fair in your 
interpretations.” And more of the same sort he said. And 
I tried to answer him; and at the time I thought that I suc- 
ceeded pretty well. But when I came to think it over after- 
wards. I found that I had not succeeded as well as I had at 
first imagined; and that in his kind accusations there were 
at least several grains of truth. 

The fact is that we Unitarians—or very many of us at 
any rate do not occupy a wholly fair and square position 
in this matter. We cannot deny that our view of the Bible 
is radically different from the Orthodox view, and yet we 
are continually speaking of it and treating it in the Ortho- 
dox way. And this, chiefly, in two particulars. 

First, we have it on our pulpits and read from it. to the 
exclusion of all other books; in this way tacitly conniving 
at the popular estimate of the volume as being. and being 


in foto, an exceptional and authoritative revelation from on | 


high. 
And, secondly. we talk about the scriptures teaching cer- 


tain things, or declaring certain doctrines.—-as the unity of | 


God. for example, or the humanity of Jesus. or the final 
happiness of all mankind.—-as if the Scriptures were a 
homogenous work. and must of necessity harmonize in all 
their parts. Unitarians have been anxious to show. for in- 
stance, that the New Testament. fairly interpreted. teaches 
the Unitarian idea of Atonement. But is it not evident that 


the New Testament writers do not all agree regarding the! 


atonement? Ayain, has not the author of the Fourth Gos- 
pel a somewhat different notion of Jesus from the authors of 
the other three? Is it fair even to ask what the New Testa- 
ment doctrine is on any controverted point.—inuch less to 
ask what the Bible doctrine is, unless we at the same time 
admit and declare that the Bible may and often does say 
one thing in one place, and in another place a very different 
thing.—unless in short, we recognize, and keep steadily in 
view the heterogeneousness of the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures? 

And so, with regard to Dr. Ellis’s statement that the 
Bible fairly interpreted, teaches Orthodoxy, I have only 
this to say,—that as the Bible in some of its parts leans to- 
wards Unitarianism. just as certainly in other places does 
it lean towards Orthodoxy. A thoroughly unprejudiced 
rendering of it shows it to be more or less Unitarian and 
more or less Orthodox, by turns. W. 


The Htuy Cable. 


All publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 


pike Bouks, can be obtained of the Culegrove Book Co,, 40 Madison street, 
cago, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PaUL AND PEnsts, OR THE REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE IN THE MOHAWK 
VALLEY. By Mary E. Bruch. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 1883. pp. 228, 
Price, #1.25. : 

Ovr Boys in Inpia, By Harry W, French, Boston, Lee & Shepard; 
Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co, 1883. Illuminated covers, pp. xii, 484. 
Price, $1.75, 

SUNSHINE IN THE SoUL, Second ceries. Poems selected by the Editor 
ot “Quiet Hours." Boston, Roberts Brothers, 1883. pp. 159, Price, 
50 cents, 

Pooks For CHILDREN. A Book of Verse selected by Mrs. Anna C. 
Lowell. Boston, Koberts Brothers, 1883. pp. 192. Price, #150. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The holiday announcements of the publishers are as be- 
Witching and perplexing asever. They accumulate upon our 
table In such quantities as to inspire caution, lest in our com- 
mendation of the one book we may induce some reader to 
buy it to the neglect of a better one, or one better adapted 


! 
| Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is in itself 
an attractive pamphlet, well worth the postage stamp that 
‘will bring it; the same is true of “ App/eton’s Bulletin” for 
‘December and the Lee & Shepard catalogue of Holiday 
_ Publications. The Colegrove Book Company has published 
a neat list of holiday and gift books, making a catalogue of 
i twenty-eight pages, which, as well as either of the above, 
will be sent by mail according to any request accompanied 
iby postage. No more important contribution to the literary 
world has been made for a long while, than the first issued 
* Pool’s Index of Periodical Literature,” published by J. R. 
| Osgood & Co. It makes available once more the rich treas- 
ures that have become unavailable in the piles of Magazines 
and Reviews that unavoidably accumulate in every public 
and private library. We have not yet seen this work, for 
which we in common with many others have long waited. 
When it appears we will speak of it at greater length. 


1 AuL AprRirr. The Boat Builder Series, by Oliver Optic. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. From Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1883. pp. 
340. $1.25. 

2 Tue Youno SitverR SEEKERS. Trail Hunter Series. 
Woodworth Cozzens. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Clurg & Co., Chicago. 1883. pp. 345. $1.00. 

3 Foorricnt Frouics. Entertainments for home and school. 
Mrs. Charles F. Fernold, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1883. Pph. pp. 226. 
& 50. 

4 OvR LitrLe Ones. Illustrated stories and poems for little peo- 
_ple. William T. Adams (Oliver Optic: editor. 380 illustrations. Lee 
' & Shepard, Boston, From Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. pp. 284. 81.75. 
| 5 Tur WonpeERFUL City oF Tokio. By Edward Greey, Illustrated. 

Lee & Shepard. Boston. From Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
1883. pp. JUL. €1.75. 
| 6 THE BODLEY GRANDCHILDREN, and their journey through Holland. 
Houghton, Mitin & Co., Boston. 


Samuel 
From Jansen, Mc- 


' By Horace E, Scudder. Llustrated. 
pp. 192. $1.30. 


A small stack of children’s books out of the immense pile 
that presents itself with the return of the holidays. A pile 
far too large and far too attractive for the safety either of 
the child’s intellectual vigor, or the solidity of the parent’s 
pocket-book. Our first duty concerning them seems to be 
to utter a word of warning. Beware of them! Too many 
books for your children may be far worse for them than too 
féw. Beware lest, in your desire to give the children a pass- 
ing pleasure, you develop chronic intellectual dyspepsia. 
But the tempting books are in the shop windows, and Santa 
Claus is already filling his pack. The books will be bought 
and the children will be delighted. So to help, perhaps, some 
one in the selection, a word of comment upon the above is 
all there is left for us to do in the matter. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are books of the kind that will be bought 
and will be read by thousands of boys, spite of any protest 
we may be able to make. Doubtless they are good of the 
kind, but we wish there were fewer of that kind and less 
demand for them. 

No. 3 is one more attempt to fill a want always felt by 
the boys and girls who live in the stage-struck period of 
life, and every normally developed boy and girl ought to 
pass through that period. We are old-fashioned enough to 
believe in “speaking pieces” and in exhibitions, and think 
those boys and girls who attend the country schools that have 
not outgrown these rustic methods of culture have some- 
thing that the attendants upon the severely graded and the 
terribly systematic public schools of our city may well sigh 
for. 

No. 4 is a thoroughly wholesome and attractive book for 
the little ones. being the bound volume of the successor of 
the Nursery. Pictures and text are both of a kind to delight 
the little ones. There is within these lids quite enough literary 


'pabulum for the little five-year-old for the whole year, and 
‘probably he will enjoy it most to whom it becomes the one 


tohisneeds. The Holiday number of the Library Bulletin, | book. 
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Nos. 6 and 6. These two books represent the most de-| with asense of present rest and the promise of future growth. 


sirable of all children’s books, those which contain real in- | 
formation presented in such a way as to feed the imagina- 
tion, as well as ‘to quicken and store the intellect. Were it . 
not for certain fantastic tricks of the printer and the bind- ' 
er on cover and fly leaves, they might both present their ' 
claims for a place in the literature concerning their re- 
spective subjects rather than as juvenile literature. These ; 
books, in a simpler but more permanent dress, would. in the : 
long run, command more and not less respect among chil- | 
dren, and they would secure the reading they deserve at the 
hands of many adults who will now pass them by as being 
too childish. Mr. Greey's book is embellished with many | 
illustrations prepared by Japanese artists, which gives the: 
book special value to students of art. Mr. Scudder’s Hol- 
land is an admirable introduction either to a journey 
through the land, or a study of the history of the Dutch. 


“THaT GLoRIOUs Sona oF Otp."*| By Edmund Hamilton Sears, Ll- 
lustrated by Alfred Fredericks, Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1883. Full gilt. Price, $1.50. 


“Currew Must not Rina To-niaut.*? By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. 
TNustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
1883. Full gilt. Price, 81.50. 


“Ring OutT, WILD BELLs!? By Alfred Tennyson; with Illustrations 
from Designs by Mixs I. B. Humphrey. Boston; Lee & Shepard, 
Chicago: Jausen, McClurg & Co. 1883. Full gilt. Price, 81.50. 


The same in Golden Floral Series with illuminated Christmas card 
covers with fringed edges, $1.75. 

Four holiday books, each intended to enshrine a noble | 
poem in fitting vestments. The letter text, binding and 
paper of each are sumptuous. The poems are too well 
known to need comment. The only question that is debat- 
able is concerning the illustrations. Mr. Fredericks’ illus- 
trations of Sears’ noble Christmas hymn is an attempt to 
give outward form to the sugyestive ideality of the poem, 
and it falls so far short of the poetic quality in the hymn itself, . 
that they become weights rather than wings to the poem. 
Angels singing in the air had better be left in these days off, 
the paper. unless, indeed, a Raphael's hand be there to form 
them, and one would even then wish the power to eliminate 
some of the wings and glory-hoops from his entrancing fig- 
ures. 

Miss Humphrey has been more wise in her embellishment 
of Tennyson’s great anthem of progress, and in the main! 
has kept on the ground, but there is a Frenchineas about 
her art that is foreign to and unworthy of the noble Anglo- 
Saxon of the poem. 

The illustrations to “The Curfew Must not Ring To-' 
night” are far more satisfactory because they do illustrate 
the poem. They give form to it and make a stirring poem 
still more real. If we were going to buy either of the above 
as a Christmas present. we would take this. 


A LittTLe Pitcrm. Roberts Bros. Boston: 1882. Price, 75 cents. 


Readers of current magazines, who are already acquainted 
with the “Little Pilgrim.” will welcome this neat little 
volume. presented in so tasteful a form: while those who | 
have not seen it can now easily avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 

Its contents are in two parts; First, the “ Little Pilgrim” 
on that wonderful journey we all take sooner or later, which 
is the passing of the soul into the future home. The thought 
is beautifully brought out, and places itself before the mind , 
with simplicity and naturalness while the spirit is bathed — 


It will do much to put away the gloom and horror that is, 
with so many, the only association in their thought of death. 

The second part is a description of what the little pilgrim 
seer when she “goes up higher.” The first is delighting and 
satisfying largely in that it does not attempt to carry the im- 
agination too far. The one step beyond the actual, in such 
matters, is about as much as the reverent soul dares seek 
to unfold. The further one attempts to carry the scene 
after this. the less possible it becomes to have his audience 
with him. In this second part, one regrets so much of con- 
scious bliss. One likes to believe that by the time he is ready 
to “go up higher” in that next life. he may have reached a 
state of spiritual health that will free him from the bondage 
of the senses. If he be free from pain, he has a right also to 
be free from bliss, and so be truly ready for Life. One is 
reminded of the very homely and familiar story where a 
doctor met an old patient who had been a dyspeptic, and 
inquired * How is your digestion now? Any more trouble 
with your stomach?” 

“Not a bit. Shouldn’t know I had a stomach!” When 
the functions of the body are in perfect health we are un- 
conscious of them. We recognize neither bliss nor pain. 
So it must be with the soul. E. T. L. 


THE UNENDING GENEsI8; or Creation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. The Colegrove Book Co. Chicago, 1883. pp. 111. Limp cloth, 
50 cents. 

If ever the story of creation was told more beautifully. sug- 
gestively and reverently than it is done in this little book, we 
know not where to look for it. It is a prose poem, glowing 
with that imagination that uses science instead of defying 
science. It isa book that represents the true method of 
religious radicalism, that which leads the soul into a temple 
of awe and reverence, of inspiration and truth, as much 
larger and more noble than the creed-house built out of 
literal biblicalism, as the Cologne Cathedral is larger and 


nobler than a Chinese Joss-house. It is with peculiar pride- 


that we commend this book to our readers. Just from the 
press. it is too late, we fear, to find its due place on the 
Christmas tree of 1882. We congratulate the publishers 
also, upon their success in producing a dainty bit of book- 
making. It is abook in every way worthy to be a compan- 
ion volume to “The Year of Miracle,” which it resembles in 
size and form. If the former excels somewhat in graceful 
poetical conceits, the latter excels in its scientific grasp and 
vigor. The two taken together may well be considered 
primers of the new faith and heralds of that better literature 
that is to be made and appreciated in the West. This book 
comes too late to receive more extended notice in this issue. 
But this is enough, we hope, to induce our readers to make 
all haste to secure it. 


THE THEORIES OF DARWIN, Translation from the German of Rudolph 
Schmid, Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


The purpose of the above work is to offer one more recon- 
ciliation of the latest discoveries of science, notably those 
included in the researches of Darwin, with the tenets of pop- 
ular theology. Yet, though this purpose is steadily adhered 
to throughout the book, it is not obtruded upon the reader’a 
attention in that spirit of narrow partisanship which often 
marks books of the clasa to which it belongs. The first chap- 
ters contain a summarized statement of the Darwinian the- 


tall iall 
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ory, and make a favorable impression upon the reader of the 
writer’s apparent candor and sincerity of purpose, who 
proves himself in many instances the able and conscientious - 


expositor of the great thinker whose views he has under con- ‘ 


sideration, as well as his critic and opponent. In review- 
ing the present state of Darwinism under the three heads 
_of descent, evolution and natural selection, Prof. Schmid 
finds the first most strongly supported by reason and evi- 
dence, and considers the last most vulnerable to criticism, 
though admitting that even this is “ not entirely without sup- 
port in the realm of observed facts.” The Darwinian theory 
of morals, which refers their origin to the social instinct in 
man, is rejected as insufficient to account for the rise and 
development of conscience and man’s love of abstract jus- 
tice. The latter portion of the work, dealing with the relig- 
ious aspects of the question, shows many signsof philosoph- 
ical pre-judgment and theological bias; the attempt to ra- 
tionalize the Christian myths and dogmas into some sem- 
blance of harmony with the latest inductions of science not 
being more successful than numberless similar attempts 
have proved in the past. Cc. P. Ww. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN SERIER. Edited by John G@. Morse. John Ran- 
dolph. Henry Adams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.  &1.50. 

This is the fifth volume of a series of short instructive bi- 
ographies of American statesmen which has already 
won its way to popular favor. The subject is both a diffi- 
cult and an attractive one, though it is not easy to say where 
the attraction, in a nature compounded of so many faults of 
temper and understanding as was John Randolph’s, exists. 
Yet the fact remains that he is one of the most picturesque 
figures in American history. The story of his opposition to 
the Constitution, and the prominent part he took in Virgin- 
ian, and afterward national politics, his reckless attempt at 
the impeachment of Judge Chase, and its almost ludicrous 
failure, read half like a romance, half like a lesson in ele- 
mentary politics. In his personality. Randolph was of that 
strangely contradictory and excitable nature which led his 
friends and biographers to excuse his extravagances and ; 
eccentricities on the charitable supposition of partial insan- 
ity. His moral sense, never strong. became weaker with 
age. His death-bed is described as * grotesque—like his life,” 
and his biographer excuses himself from “describing the 
irrational wanderings of a brain never too steady in its pro- ; 
cesses.” This last study of John Randolph seems both fair 
and impartial, as well as sympathetic. while the lesson 
taught is one of warning. rather than example. c. P. w. 


Norse Stories RETOLD FROM THE Eppas. 
Mabie. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1882. 

No doubt it would be going entirely too far to call this 
little book the best work which has yet appeared upon Norse 
Mythology. yet this is what we feel almost irresistibly in-| 
clined to do upon laying it down. It is certainly a most 
charming little book, and as certainly has many points of 
superiority over the great mass of current literature on the 
subject. It is what Francis Jeffrey called “ gentleman-like.” 
Its point of view is not that of a descendant of the Vikings, | 
neither is it that of a laborious delver in the mines of Com- 
parative Mythology. It is simply and purely literary—a_ 
merit as delightful as it is rare in books that treat of 
national mythologies. 


By Hamilton Wright 
Price, €1.00. 
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If these “Norse Stories” have any serious fault, it is an 
affectation of simplicity. This is carried so far as occasionally 
to cause unpleasant impressions, but it no doubt arises from 
an attempt to imitate the style of the originals. The stories 
surely deserve, and. we hope, will attain great popularity. 

« oO. H. K. 


ProverB Stortgs. Louisa M. Alcott. 


Roberts Brothers. Boston, 
1882. Price, $1.25. 


This is a gathering up into book form of stories pre- 
viously published, the health of the author being such 
that she is forbidden the work of preparing new ones, 
for the present. There are eight in all, of which only 
“ The Baron's Gloves” has not before appeared in print. 
To most of the young folks they are new, and will be 
greeted with the welcome which is always accorded to 
anything of Miss Alcott’s. The demand for children’s 
stories is not likely to grow less in our day, and though 
it is needless to speak with approval of this author’s 
work, we will yet say that we may accept the fact of this 
demand with more ready cheerfulness, when we con- 
sider that if any boy can read, in this book, “ My Red 
Cap,” without getting a better understanding of what it 
is to be trne and manly than he ever had before, or any 
girl read ‘ Psyche’s Art,” and not see, lying right in her 
path, the way for her to be a genuine woman, they are 
not fair samples of the boys and girls of the present 
reading public. E.T. L. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKERY. 
Boston. 


First PRINCIPLES OF 
Maria Parloa. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“The object of this little volume,” says the author. in her 
preface, “is to spread a knowledge of the common things 
of every-day life among all the people.” Miss Parloa has 
already achieved wide reputation as a lecturer on topics of 
cookery and domestic hygiene. and it is due to her influence 


:and that of others working in the same field. that recent at- 


tempts have been made in the formation of classes in cook- 
ery and kitchen kindergartens, to educate the poorer classes 
in the art of good and healthful eating. Miss Parloa’s book 
is not a cook-book proper. but an elementary treatise on the 
principles of good housekeeping. accompanied by afew use- 


ful and simple receipts. Cc. P. W. 
Ar Home. Illustrated by J. G. Sowerby and Thomas Crane. Mar- 
cus Ward & Co., London and Belfast. pp. 56. &1.50. 
ABRoap. Illustrated by Thomas Crane and Ellen Houghton. Mar- 


cus Ward & Co., Loudon & Belfast. pp. 56. £1.75. 

These companion volumes, the first issued last year, the 
second just out, represent, perhaps, the highest reach of 
the application of chromo-lithography, in children’s books. 
The colors and forms, particularly in the illustrations of 
interiors, are such that house-builders and homemakers 
may study with great advantage. We commend them to 
mothers even more than to babes. 


“Tue Beauty or Hoxtness.”-—As we look at the stars at 
night. as we look at Niagara and think what it means, as we 
look over some beautiful landscape. as we look at some 
mavnifleent work of art. our souls are absorbed first, then 
they are thrilled, and we feel the sensation of being lifted 
up above the ordinary levels of our life. We may not be 


| able to define what it is that thrills us and lifts us, we may 
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not be able to analyze or give any scientific or artistic ex- 
pression to the feelings of our soul; but just as an eagle, by 

invisible movements of the air, is lifted on his pinions until : 
he sails in the highest regions and ranges of vision and 
glory and beauty, so some invisible and intangible power 
takes our souls and lifts us up, until we feel the aspiration 
toward those things that are higher than we are accustomed 
to think of or feel, and there comes over us a feeling of | 
kinship with these higher things. Our ordinary life may be 
commonplace, may be a little selfish, but at a time like this 
we feel that there are unfolded possibilities in us of being 
grander, nobler, better than this commonplace life that we 
lead. And we say it is the contemplation of this beauty 
that thrills and lifts us, and creates this wondrous effect in 
our souls. * * * * Nothing can 
add to the beauty of a star; nothing can add to the beauty 
of a snow-crystal; nothing can add to the beauty of a blade 
of grass; nothing can add to the beauty of a bud moistened 
with dew or unfolding beneath the sun; nothing can add to 
the beauty of a brook babbling down the hillside, singing 
on its way to the sea; nothing can add to the beauty of a 
humming-bird’s wing. “He hath made all things beautiful 
in their time.” And so, in regard to these human lives of 
ours, all the native qualities and characteristics of our being; 
if they be healthfully developed, if they be complete, if they 

be rightly related, subordinated part to part, if we be rightly 
related to our fellowmen, if we be what God and nature. 
meant us to be,-- then we shall be perfect in the beauty of 
holiness.—Rer. M. J. Savage, in Unity Pulpit. 


AWnity Chub. 


OUTLINES FOR A STUDY 


OF 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
HIS POEMS. 


Planned for home-reading, and from four to twelve class meetings 
with written papers and conversations. The page-references are to the 
“Household Edition.”?. The aim has been to make the lists a more 
thorough index to Whiter than was attempjed with the previous poets; 
so references are often repeated under different subjects. If possible, 
date the groups of poems in the table of contents of the book, before 
beginning study. 


(Continued.) 
III. 
THE ESSENTIAL RELIGION. 


(1.) CREED AND DEED; RITE AND RIGHT. 


“In him belief and act were one, 
The honesties af duty done” 
“ The Gospel of a life like hers.” 


| cited” rather than “inspired 2” 


UNITY. 


' Conversation.—(1.) Cana poet be other than a Liberal of 
his day, in faith? If not, why? Does “ Liberal” imply any 
special theology? Does it imply creedlessness? If neither, 
what does it mean? Think over our American poets as 
teachers of the “ Liberal” faith. How does Longfellow word 


_ the “creed vs. deed” principle.—(2.) Whittier’s ** Pharisees,” 


—can one be Prophet without uttering a “ Woe unto you?” 
Is this what Lowell, in “ Fable for Critics,” means by W. “ex- 
Would W. write so now ?— 
(3.) Two kinds of asceticism, the “ Hermit’s,” and the Quak- 
er’s. Two kinds of ritualism, Echard’s” and the Quakers’ 
Is our poet just to symbols and cermonials in religion?— 
(4.) Who are the “saint” and the “ pilgrim,” in the “ meet- 
ing?’ What is W’s name for “Abou Ben Adhem?” Com- 
pare the two legends, * Dole of J. T.,” and Gen. xxi. If time. 
linger over the “ Vision of Echard,” look up allusions; select 
the four or five verses that hold the heart of the poem. 


(2.) BROTHERHOOD, 


“Wise Berkeley, grave Hopkins, and, smiling serene 
On prelate and puritan, Channing is seen.” 

* AU old flower-fields of the soul.” 

** Like warp and woof all destinies are woven fast.” 


Brotherhood of sects. Page. Page. 
Mary Garvin - - - 202 Prayer-Seeker - - - 3 
Preacher. - - - - 31 Giving, Taking - - 415 
Quaker Alumni - = 255, 257 The Poems Under “ Creed and 
Spiritual Manifest'n - - 35 Deed.” 

Penn. Pilgrim - - - 363 
King's Missive (end. ) - 420 Democracy - ee 105 
Brotherhood of Religions. Poor Voter - - - - 170 
Star of Bethlehem - - 47 Conquest of Pentand - 213 
Questions of Life - = - - 158 ‘“*O Lonely Bay” - - 309 
Shadow and Light (end.) - 235 Chicago - : 372 
The Word - ee - 432 King Solomon - - - = 418 
— Problem I, 1. - + + 8 
Miriam - - - - 1 Peace Convention. - - 149 
Brotherhood af Man. Disarmament - - - 374 
My Soul and I (end.) - - The last poems under “Eternal 
Forgiveness - - - 1 Goodness.” 
The Voices - se 191 
A. R's Prayer (end.) - - 281 


Conversation. (1.) The science of “ Comparative Religion’ 
flowering in poetry. How many faiths of race and sect can 
you count within W’s fellowship of religion? Does not the 
previous emphasis,—* Character” in religion—involve this 
second emphasis, on “fellowship” in religion? What lines 
of Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow, celebrate this fellowship? 
Notice the boldness, yet balance, of his thought in “ Miriam.” 
denying difference in “order,” asserting it in “degree.” 


‘Do you think he overstates the Bible's rank, and the 


| * Master's?’—(2.) Now collect all the real Whittier hymns: 
how many, in all, have you found? His hymns deliberately 
attempted, and those that happened inside some poem, which 


Pharisces. Page. “The Holier worship? Fage 
Clerical Oppressors - - 49 Worship - - - - 193 
Pastoral Letter - - 53 Men of Old - - - 148 
Curse of Charter Br. - - 16 Gift of Tritemius - - 235 
A Sabbath Scene - - 169 Hermit of Thebald - 185 
On Prayer-Book - - 2d Brother of Mercy - - 303 
Lines on Gallows - - 100 Hymao - - - - - 32g 
Dreams of Pio Nono  - — - 189 Meeting — - - - - 435, 
“The Saintly Fact. Dole of Jarl - - - - 3382 
To—-—(W'sJournal) - - 109 Miriam (Good Shah) - - 343 
David Neall - - - 137 Brewing of Soma -— - - 373 
Chapel (mid) -  -  - - I 
Trinitas- - - - 230 Vision of Echard - - = 399 
Our Master (end) - - 320 
Friend’s Burial - - + 385 
By Works: Requirement - 432 


are the better? Has any one else given the Liberal faith so 
many hymns? Compare H. W. Longfellow; compare 
Samuel Longfellow. Why so few hymns, anywhere, of deed. 
of action, as compared with those of trust or aspiration? Is 
it wrong to alter another’s hymns to adapt them to special 
use? Ought the author to object ?—Do you have to alter W's? 
—(3.) What special sympathy of Longfellow appears bat 
once or twice in W.? Compare his “ Arsenal” with * Dis- 
armament,” and Emerson's “Adirondacs,” (and) with “O 
Lonely Bay.” 


UNITY. 


(8.) THE “ FRIENDS.” 
“ Vague of creed and barren of rite, 
But holding, as in his Master's sight, 
Act and thought to the inner light.” 
“ Of the creeds of the ages the life and the soul.” 
s Fatr First-Day mornings, stceped in summer calm.” 


“ Cunfessors Old.” Page. Page. 
Case. Southwick. (1658) - 29 Joseph Sturge - - - 238 
Exiles (1660) - - - 37 Friend’s Burial - - 384 
Barclay of Uri - - - 121 Abram Morrison - - - 7% 
In Old South (1677) - - 408 “The Inward Light.” 
King’s Missive (1661) - 418 Quaker Alumni - 254 

“@rave Men, Sober Matrons.” Anniv’y Poem - = +) 267 
Quaker of Old - - 98 First-Day Thoughts - - 172 
Penn. Pilgrim - - ~ 358 Meeting - - - 334 
Chalkley Hall - - 107 “Pair First-Day" - - 366 
To—(Woolman, end.) - - hho Call of Christian - - 92 
Daniel Wheeler - - 136 Questions (end,) — - = 17 
Christian Tourists - - 147 Brewing of Soma - - 373 
Wm. Forster - - - 187 Word: Book - = + 432 
Conquest of Finland - - 213 Help: Utterance - - 433 


Conversation.—(1.) Whittier’s roll of saints and martyrs. 
For a closer view of the beautiful and the quaint in Quaker- 
ism, read “ Woolman’s Journal,” edited by Whittier; other 
confessors sketched in W’s “Prose Works;” for general 
sketch of the sect, see Bancroft’s History. of the U. S., vol. 
IL, ch. xxiii-xxiv. And to understand W’s liberality, find 
out about the “ Hicksite ” Friends,—Compare W’s “ Penn. 
Pilgrim ” and Longfellow’s “ Miles Standish.” The Quaker 
andthe Puritan elements in religion,—-in what identical. 
in what divergent? (See p. 359.)—(2.) The Quaker’s central 
doctrine,—is it ‘the life and the soul” of all religion? Is 
it identical, or not, with “reason in religion?’ How is it 
related to “freedom” in religion?” Note the series of son- 
nets illustrating, through it, this third principle of the 
Liberal faith?—-(3.) The tiny sect’s large service to Chris- 
tianity, how describe, and how account for it? What under- 
lay their thee-and-thou and all their hat-and-garment pro- 
test? Has Quakerism a future?—(4.) The Quaker Meeting, 
why do you find it hard to worship in it? Yet what more 
worshipful than W’s feeling there?—-(5.) And now sum up 
W's creed in his own lines! How many of the articles can 
you subscribe to? Is he not “Orthodox?’ Is he not 
“Liberal?’—(6.) Select your mottoes for those last three 
groups. 


Drag Unrry:—The young people of the Unitarian church 
of Rochester, wishing to become better acquainted and to 
promote sociability, four years ago formed themselves into 
what is known as the Um-Zoo-Ee Club. 

We meet bi-weekly at the houses of the different members, 
devoting about an hour to musical and literary exercises, 
and the remainder of the time to sociability and dancing. 

Our club is in a prosperous condition and we are desir- 
ous of establishing some relationship with other Unitarian 


societies; and I write to you in hopes of obtaining the | 


names of societies and addresses of secretaries. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. Louisz Mosuer, Cor. Sec’y. 
Rochester, N. Y.. Dec. 10, '82. 


Will the Secretary of the Unity Club Circle please touch 
elbows with this club with the mystical name, and send us 
also their address, with name of club and date of organiza- 
tion, that we may ere long publish a more complete list of 
Unity Clubs than has yet appeared.—Ep. 


Whe Exchange Table. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


FIRST COURSE. 
Gladness. 


This must be served hot. No two housekeepers make it 
alike; no fixed rule can be given for it. It depends, like so 
many of the best things, chiefly on memory; but, strangely 
enough, it depends quite as much on proper forgetting as 
on proper remembering. Worries must be forgotten. 
Troubles must be forgotten. Yes, even sorrow itself must 
, be denied and shut out. Perhaps this is not quite possible. 
Ah! we all have seen Christmas days on which sorrow would 
not leave our hearts nor our houses. But even sorrow can 
be compelled to look away from its sorrowing for a festival 
| hour which is so solemnly joyous as Christ’s Birthday. 
Memory can be filled full of-other things to be remembered. 
* * * * * * * * 
Gladness, then, ic the first item, the first course on our bill 
of fare for a Christmas dinner. 


ENTREES. 
Love garnished with smiles. 
Gentleness, with sweet-wine sauce ofLaughter. 
Gracious Speech, cooked with any fine, savory herbs, such as Drollery, 
which is always in season, or Pleasant Reminiscence, 
which no one need be withont, as it keeps for 
years, sealed or unsealed. 
SECOND COURSE. 
Hospitality. 

The precise form of this also depends on individual pre- 
ferences. * * * 7 * * 

In some houses Hospitality is brought on surrounded 
with Relatives. This is very well. In others it is dished up 
with Dignitaries of all sorts; men and women of position 
and estate for whom the host has special likings or uses. 
This gives a fine effect to the eye, but cools quickly and is 
not in the long run satisfying. In a third class, best of all. 
it is served in simple shapes, but witha great variety of 
Unfortunate Persons,—-such as lonely people from lodging- 
houses, poor people of all grades, widows and childless in 
their affliction. This is the kind most preferred; in fact, 
never abandoned by those who have tried it. 

FOR DESSERT. 


Mirth, in glasses. 
Gratitude and Faith beaten together and piled up in snowy shapes. 


These will look light if run over-night in the moulds of 
Solid Trust and Patience. A dish of the bonbons Good 
Cheer and Kindliness with every-day mottoes; Knots and 
Reasons in shape of Puzzles and Answers; the whole orna- 
mented with Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver, of the 
kind mentioned in the Book of Proverbs. 

This is a short and simple bill of fare. There is not a 
costly thing in it; not a thing which cannot be procured 
without difficulty. 

* * + « * * # * 

And though we have called it a Bill of Fare for a Christ- 
mas Dinner, that is only that men’s eyes may be caught by 
its name, and that they. thinking it a specialty for festival, 
may learn and understand its secret, and henceforth, laying 
all their dinners according to its magic order, may “eat 
‘unto the Lord.”—H. H. in Bits of Talk. 


- Sewall, $1.50; Mrs. Stella F. Higby, ¥1.50; Dr. E. Ingalls. 
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Announcements. ! ABROAD. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. A New Color Book. 


The Publishers of UNITY would call the at-/ Companion to AT HOME—the most 


tention of subscribers to the address labels ©n popular Juvenile Book of last year. 
their papers. The date opposite a name in- FOR SALE BY 


dicates the time to which the subscription S THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


paid. Remittances will be acknowledged by 
changing this date in the number next pub- 4O Madison Street, 
lished. Hereafter no “UNITY RECEIPTS” 


will be published, and individual receipts will Christmas Cards 
’ 


be sent only when requested. In putting 
this system of mailing into operation we are 
necessarily quite liable to mistakes, and any 
one who may observe errors, either of name 
or date, will confer a tavor by notifying this - 


office. een TENDER AND | TRUE, 


UNITY RECEIPTS. One of the most beautiful GIFT 


Mrs. T. G. Emsley. $1.50; R. C. Allen. $1.50; Mrs. E. Q, BOOTES of the season. 
$1.50; Rev. Henry Blanchard, $1.50; Miss Lillie M. Godden, Price, Red Edges, Cloth, - - $1.00. 
%1.50; F. Fisher. 1.50; Mrs. J. Muirhead. 41.50; H. C. , Cilt - - - 1.50. 
Parker. $3.50; Mrs. Francis Lieber, 84.50; Joseph Wood. FOR SALE BY 
81.50; W. W. Parker. $1.50; Miss E. N. Hateh. $3.00; Fannie 


J. Oszood. $1.50; R. Munholland, $1.64; N. G. Simonds. $1.50; Th C 1 B k C 

Dr. C. A. Dorr, $1.50; Miss Ovington, $1.50: J. E. MeKeig- : 0 eeroe 00 0. 
han. $1.50; John Dedrick, 1.09; Miss M. R. ‘Taylor. SL. 5O; 
J. D. Ensign. $1.50; W. H. Spencer. $1.50; N. Stevens. $5.00; 


Miss Jane W. Weaver. $1.50; Wm. H. Savary. $4.50; S. s. r LIDAY ATAL GUES. 
Greeley, $1.50; Kate Gannett Wells. $4.50; Martha W. Fair- 
fleld, $1.50; Mrs. Bills, €1.50; B.S. Hoxie. 81.50: Mrs. A. B. 
Norris. &3.00: Mrs. David Gage, $1.50; C. S. Udell. 3.00; ae HOLIDAY Car OGues hi now ready for distribution and 
Mrs. G. H. Fuller. $1.50; Mrs. R. 8. Holt. 1.50; Mrs. N. H, Will be sent to any one who may desire a copy. 

Pata: : : : We make LARGE DISCOUNTS M books, sure it 
Stone. $1.57: Mra. Eli Moore. $1.00; Mrs. Ida Arnoldt; 8.13; will befor the nivaiene on ai readers Or UNITY" to send. us thelr 
I. A. Hedges, $1.50; Thomas Earles, 81.50; Mrs. M. E. Bagy. orders for ; 
$1.50; Mrs. Gilbert Hart. €2.00; Thos. Adams, 81.50; Miss , ; 
Wheelwright. 81.50; J. G. Childs. 8.50; Mrs. C. 8. Davis,) HOLIDAY BOOKS OR CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
&2.00; John L. Gage. 8 .25; Walter Helms. SL. 50; Mrs. Geo. | y2-Orders by mail promptly filled 
P. Brown, 81.50; Jno. W. Hutton. 83.00; Mrs. J. R. Gowdy. We seauENDtee dntlelact ins iis Guiry ‘case or we will refund the money. 
%1.50; R. Stuart Chase. $1.50: Rev. W. H. Savage. $1.50; ML. Send in your orders early and oblige, 
E. Fisher. $ .75; Mrs. Geo. Nichols. 81.50; Clarence Fowler. | : Yours Truly, 
1.50; Rev. I. F. Porter. $3.00; Mrs. Jane G. Gerry. 81.50; 
H. A. Davis, $1.50; C. F. Wheeler. $1.50; Mrs. John FE. _THE COLEG ROVE BOOK C0. 
Brewer. $1.50; Miss A. A. Woodward. 81.50; Mrs. L. K. 5 la tae eee ee 
Rutherford, ¥ .16; Thos, eli 83.00; Mrs. C. P. Birge, | 
$1.50; Miss M. P. Downing. * 28: John D. Wells. 81.50: Mrs. Aa Naw IlIw WV © Ic = 
Eliza Sutton, $3.00; Mrs. W. M. Whipple. 83.50; Rev. L. G. 
Powers, B.703 W.G.M. Stone, 81.50; Mrs. Geo. P. Gore. $3.00; | OR 


Mra. 8. . Babcock. $2.00. : ; 
Naaear akan | THEODORE PAREER’S 
Miss Lillie M. Godden, & .84: Rev. Lyman Clark. & 
Toaewentett Cong. Soc’y. of Bangor, 82.00; Rev. I. © World of Matter * * World of Man. 
Porter. 70. 
es oe . pages coon Fifty copies more of Theodore Parker's World of Matter and World 


of Man have been bound and are 
SEN D YOUR ORDERS TO 


WHO ALSO KEEP A FULL LINE OF 


Holiday Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE. 


' FOR SALE BY THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 
The Colegrove Book Co. No better Christmas Present can be offered your friend than this 


representative book of the great Liberal Christian of his time, Theodore 
For FINE HOLIDAY BOOKS and CHRISTMAS CARDS. Large Dis- Parker. 
counts and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Orders by mail will be promptly filled. 


The Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison St. Price, including postage, $1.50. 


For Sale by 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


40 Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: 


A Poem in Four Sermons. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


CONTENTS: 


1. Treasures of the Snow. 2. Resurrection. 3. Flowers. 
4. The Harvest Secret. 
Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges............ Price 50 cents. 
Extra cloth, heavy paper, full gilt................ ** $1.00 * 


The first edition of this ‘‘gem of a book’ was sold within a few days 
of publication. The Christian Union says of it: 


“This is an exquisite volume, every line of which emits a delicious fra- 
ga It contains four sermons that are true poems, filled with rich 
th, comforting, instructing, and at the same time charming the spirit 


ofthe reader by the felicity and beauty of expression. Each topicin turn, | 


sures of the Snow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Flowers,’ ‘The Harvest Se- 

cret,’ is the doorway to a palace of beauty through which one goes with 

- &8ense of gratitude to him who thus points out the undiscovered glor- 
ies within the reach of all. This book will make a choice present for 


one who appreciates the beautiful in common things. The seasons will | 


grow richer by its perusal.” 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, 
BosTow. 


Important Announcement. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO,, 


CHICAGO, 


Have just published 


The Unending Genesis 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 
Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reveren 
spirit, by the light of science. 
This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s 
“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 
Send orders early. 


TMM COG ish ccovicsieanes sea veescawetats 
Beveled boards, gilt top..................... *1.00, 
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“Tt is plain, practical, methodic, and so well illustrated as to be emi- 
nently useful to the young artisan who is desirous of learning. We 
have seen no book of the kind better adapted to its purposes.’’—Infer- 
Ocean, Chicago. 


MANUAL OF WOOD ENGRAVING, 


: By ARTHUR HOPE. 


WV 00D ENGRAVING is a most fascinating art and within the reach 
of all who have a moderate amount of patience. It is an especial- 
ly valuable acquisition to all young men and girls. The wood engraver 
always finds plenty of work to do. 

Mr. Hope has long been widely known through his various works on 
Fret Sawing and Wood Carving, and this latest manual will meet with a 
hearty reception from all who are interested in practical education. 
| We copy the following from the Preface: 

“During the past five or six years the author of this little book has 
received many letters from young men—sometimes from boys and girls 
—asking him for some information about engraving,whether it were an 
easy art to learn, or what kind of tools to get; where to find a book of 
| instructions, ete. Very innocently he has replied to the various in- 
quiries, and supplied the desired information, not dreaming that each 
one to whom he had thus replied would expect him to explain all the 
practical details of the art. The books of instructions which he had 
recommended would seem to have been written by those who had for- 
gotten or overlooked the difficulties with which the beginner is beset, 
or explained them in such a manner that only experienced engravers 
could understand the explanations,”’ 
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A monkey is about ti he wittoved as a witness in 
an Indian court. He disclosed the burial place of 
his murdered master. and it is expected that he will 
identify the murderer. Thus it is. The old ancestral 


road is still open for travel in both directions the. 
beast reaches up into man-like excellence, and the . 


Ioan, ever and anon. sinks back into apish ways 
and beastly instincts. 


The Christian Life quotes a Canada paper as 
saying that the Unitarians at Saratoga, during the 
National Conference, “so far forgot their denomina- 
tional prejudices as to indulge in congregational 
singing.” 
yregational singing is good! From various indica- 
tions, we fear that this prejudice is not coutined to 
the Unitarian denomination. 


Denominational prejndices against eon- 


An item is securing wide cireulation among the 
religious journals, to the purport that Rev. Brooke 
Herford has said at a missionary meeting held in 
Boston. that the best helpers he ever had = were 
those who came from the orthodox churches and had 
some Christianity left in them.” We still feel a‘lit- 
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tle réaponuibility tui Mr. Herford’s datan. and 
think he may still need a little of the Western criti- 
cism which he used so to enjoy, to keep him straight. 
We think he ought to have said in that connection, 
what he used to say so often and so well, in this 
longitude, viz.: that in leaving orthodoxy one was 
by no means leaving Christianity behind, but rather 
coming to it; and, secondly, that some of the most 
troublesome deniers and perverse ‘unbelievers are 
those whose religious natures have been shocked, 
and finally disgusted, with ‘the pretensions and 
absurdities of an irrational orthodoxy. But we need 
not say more. We wait until Brother Herford shall 
be heard from ayain, when he may balance his 
statement so as to hit the truth of it. 


The Index, always busy “ controverting ” in some. 
direction or another, is just now protesting against 
the “ Rev.” handle to ministers’ names. We share, 
with most of our associates, a disrespect for per- 
functory titles, and believe, with the editor of the 
Inder, that this title does sometimes encourage per- 
functory pretensions and gild perfunctory shams. 
We are jealous of our plain man-likeness, and resent 
the insinuations of formal speech, that the preacher 
is larger than the man. But we do not think that 
the * Rev.“ does now stand or ever has stood for 
any more arbitrary or unworthy pretensions than the 
parallel titles * Dr., Hon., or Esq.,”” and we apprehend 
that a closer examination will reveal the fact that. all 
these titles are perpetuated in accordance with a 
subtle and far-reaching law of progress. A dead- 
level uniformity of humanity is not the thing we are 
Ranks. titles and professions are to 
become more and not less significant. The place 
and function of the minister is to inerease and not 
decrease. We are sure that it becomes us to may- 
unify the calling of the preacher. It may be well to 
resent. the label we do not deserve, but it is better to 
strive to deserve it by making our ministry indeed a 


growing. to. 


ministration. 


The Holmes family seems to be entering upon a 
new career of usefulness and fame. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holnes. Sr.. has laid aside his scalpel and with- 
drawn from the professorship in the Harvard Medi- 
eal Sehool, and begins in the January .lflantic a 
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series of “ After-Breakfast Talks.” Just twenty-five 
years ago he began his “Breakfast-Table Talks” 
which have made all breakfasts more palatable to 
thousands ever since. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
who in early life was the hero of one of the most 
intense and interesting papers ever written by his 
father, entitled “ My Hunt after the Captain,” has 
just ascended the Supreme bench of Massachusetts. 
Long may the elder remain to 


Sing the sweet songs of other days, 
Serenely placid, safely true; 

And o’er the present's parching ways 
His verse distil like evening dew; 


and may the young judge ripen into a noble and 
deathless champion of that liberty which in his 
youth he defended with his sword and purchased 
with his Blood ial liberty of which the sire has 
sa nobly sung: 


The blades of the heroes fence it round, 
Where’er it springs ia holy ground. 
From tower and dome its glories spread; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread; 

It makes the land as ocean free, 

And plants an empire on the sea. 


Dr. Thomas has been devoting several Sundays to 
another answer to Col. Ingersoll, and Col. Ingersoll 
finds it interesting and profitable to answer the 
_ “answer.” The result is, both gentlemen have se- 
cured “full houses,” and the audiences, in all cases, 
have been pleased and amused. The newspapers have 
had taking material for their Monday issues. There 
is something attractive in this intellectual and theo- 
logical sparring, and there is more fire in the touch- 
and-go oratory that concerns itself with the passing 
sensations of the hour, than in that which bends itself 
to the calmer and larger questions of the age, or, 
still better, the ages. The questions at issue between 
Dr. Thomas and Col. Ingersoll are grave and digni- 
fied questions, and we are glad that both gentlemen 
are interested in them, but we can only regret that 
either should stoop to mix with the great thought- 


problems they affect to handle the spice of personal. | 


ities. The pettifogger will indulge in ridicule and 
innuendo, the lawyer may be entitled to use sarcasm 
and repartee, but let not the dignity of the judge be 
marred by such tricks as these. Let the ermine of 
the bench be unsullied. The pulpit, and the plat- 


form, when it essays to deal with the perennial 


forces of religion and morals, ought to be hedged | 
about with a sanctity greater than the cout. The | 


comedian has his place, but let him not supplant the 
preacher and the prophet. We heartily believe in 
the good done by both these brethren, and we speak 
of their work in no disrespectful mood, but we 
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deplore the tendency in either to divert the public 
mind from the calm discussion of principles to the 
heated enjoyment of a debating club. The world 
ought to know what Dr. Thomas and Col. Ingersoll 
think about God, immortality, the Bible, and the 
‘soul and its destiny, but we don’t know why it 
should be bothered with any information as to what 
these gentlemen think of each other. 


The last few years have witnessed most encour- 
aging advance both in Sunday-school worship and 
in the matter of Sunday-school instruction. The 
various Sunday-school manuals and lessons that 
have followed each other in rapid succession from 
the publication offices of the English Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, the Boston Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society, and the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society, have displayed a commendable 
amount of thought, learning and ethical excellence, 
so as to scarcely leave any more wants in this direc- 
tion for a time. But we fear there has been no 
adequate improvement in the manner of Sunday- 
school instruction. The text-book, largely banished 
from the class work of every well regulated day- 
school, still tyrannizes over the Sunday-school, and 
stands between the living hearts of teacher and 
pupil. In the interest of an ideal individuality and 
graded system, the teacher’s meeting, the uniform 
topic system, and the attendant general lesson, 
blackboard exercise, and the esprit du corps that 
goes with this combination, are still looked upon 
with suspicion in most of our Unitarian schools. 
Instead of one vigorous unit, we have but a collec- 
tion of units loosely tied together. It is with special 
satisfaction, then, that we call attention to the pro- 
posed plan of co-operative work adopted by the 
Unitarian Sunday-schools of Chicago, which may 
be found in the announcement column of this issue. 
What with the admirable helps of Toy, Hall and 
Gannett, the brief syllabus in Little Unity, inten- 
tionally made so brief as to be of any use in the class- 
room, except to such as have prepared themselves in 
teacher’s meeting or otherwise, we look forward to 
a more successful work in the Sunday-schools of 
Chicago than has heretofore been realized. And 
what is done in Chicago, can be done in all onr 
schools simultaneously, if our Sunday-school work- 
ers could only be made to think so. When the 
| Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society led the 
'way to a more rational, scholarly and vital series of 
‘text-books, it merited the thanks of the Unitarian 
fellowship. Now, if it will strike for a more vigor. 


| 
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ous and hearty method, it will do still better. Good 
Sunday-school instruction is valuable, but good 
Sunday-sehool education is still more excellent. 


THE ST. PAUL YEAR-BOOK. 


We have been waiting through several issues for 
a quiet half hour and a small corner of Uniry, in’ 


which to call the attention of our readers to what 
_ Inight be denominated Mr. Gannett’s *‘ Year-Book.” 
The little annual of Unity Church, St. Paul, is a com- 
pact pamphlet consisting of twenty-eight paves of 
matter, printed in fine, but very clear. type, and 
with admirable typographical taste. No better time 
could be had than just now, at the beginning of the 
new year, for it certainly is a model which every 
minister and parish may well study. The business 
accuracy and financial clearness with which the 
manifold activities of this church are carried on 
rebukes the inattention to these matters which so 
many ministers are guilty of, and the slack way in 
which so many church officials attend to church affairs. 
No less than six financial statements appear in this 


book, all of which have a balance on the right side, | 


except the building fund, and that keeps the indeht- 
edness scrupulously within the limits determined 
upon at the outset. But next to the business integ- 
rity and financial conciseness displayed, comes the 
marvellous activity of the parish. This church 
seems to have laid its hand upon a certain number 
of men and women in St. Paul and said to them, 
*Give me your lives,” and they responded, “Take 
us--hands, heart and purse,” and the church pro- 
ceeded to use them, week-day, week-night and Sun- 
days. The church itself is thoroughly organized. 
with its Trustees, Choir, Ushers. Church Chronicler. 
and three standing committees. The Sunday-school, 
in addition to Superintendent, Secretary and Treas- 
wer, Librarian and Organist, has five Sunday-school 
assistants (we wish Mr. Gannett would, some day. tell 
just us what these assistants do.) and sixteen teachers, 
with one hundred and twenty-nine scholars — eighty- 
nine girls and forty boys. All the teachers, we are 
sorry to say, are ladies, and this touches what seems 
tous to be the most defective side of this church 
activity. There is a preponderance of femininity. 
Which argues either a defect in the masculine side 
of the congregation, or else in the management. 
The church of the future must rest solidly on the 
shoulders of men and women. but until the time 
comes when we can convert the men to the joys of 
the higher activities, let us be thankful for the 
women and use them as the church in St. Pan! does. 


But to return to the activities. In the Sunday- 
school we read hints of their * Thanksgiving bas- 
kets." “Christmas remembrances to the Orphan 
Asylum,” a little sister Sunday-school way down in 
the mountains of~Georgia, to which they are send- 
ing their Day Springs, Little Unities and * last 
year's Christmas cards,” and raising flowers for the 
i Flower Mission. The children played * Alice in 
Wonderland” last spring, which netted money 
‘enough to paint, paper, black-board and picture the 
walls of the Orphan Asylum, and to buy new 
‘desks and chairs, and put double windows in for 
‘winter at the same institution. A tiny summer fair 
‘is spoken of as passing its bag of earnings to the 
'* Home for the Friendless.” 
| Next comes the “True Helpers,” a temperance 
‘organization that last summer kepta “free ice-water 
barre! at the church door— exteuding its “eup of 
cold water” to every passer-by. 

The activities of their Unity Club” are spoken 
of from time to time in another department of this 
paper. We think it ranks next to the M. L C., of 
Janesville. in seniority. and is the first of our little 
circle of clubs to wear the name of “ Unity.” It has its 
eight standing committees and ten working sections, 
three of which are children’s branches, viz.: *Q. F. 
U.,” the Agassiz Association. and the» B.O.1" The 
other sectious consist of a study class. a glee club, a 
Benevolent Society, a Sewing and Cutting School, 
the * Church Cupboard,” the Free Sunday Reading- 
room, and City Relief Work. 

This chureh is also an example to all our western 
churches in the frank, confident and bold way in 
which it brings the missionary duties of the society 
to the front. Instead of dreading. postponing and 
apologizing for these outside claims. as ministers are 


so sorely tempted to do, these claims are promptly 
taken into the pulpit. courageously urged and gener. 
ously sustained. This society is always among the first 
to send in its contribution to the Western Unitarian 
Conference, which exceeds and sometimes doubles its 
apportionment. Last: year it contributed $77.37 to 
the W. U.S. 8. Society. and Usrry has in this par- 
ish found a large number of friends who have 
believed in it and supported it for what it ought to 
he and tries to be, even thongh what it is be a little 
disappointing. 

We wish we had time to speak more at length of 
the thought and interest given to church fellowship. 
toward intensifying the bond of membership, and the 
deepening of chureh worship. but we can only beg 
of onr readers to send twenty-five cents to W. C. 
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Gannett, St. Paul, and ask for his “ Year-Book,” in 
return. We do not commend all these methods to 
other churches; indeed, we question whether the 
church should make such large inroads into the lives 
and homes of its members, even for love’s sake, as to 
become so burdensome and absorbing as to endanger 
a reaction either in the individual or the child. We 
question also whether it is right for the minister to so 
harness himself with the cords of organization and the 
smnall details of parish life as to have no small margin 
of joyous time and strength, for duties and privileges 
that are non-professional and un-parochial. With all 
his radicalism and repugnance to ecclesiasticism, our 
dear brother, “W. C. G.” isa born abbot, and we would 
not be surprised to find his favored parishioners learn- 
ing to address him as “Father Gannett,” a title he 
deserves and would wear with grace. Whata cardinal 
has been spoiled in him by the rationalism of the nine- 
teenth century! But let not this qualification 
detract from our earnest commendation of the sys- 


tem, the organization, the hard work deliberately | 


planned and methodically executed that is aimed at 
by this church. They are necessary to any large 
success, and even the St. Paul society is but an 
imperfect and unsatisfactory exemplification of what 


| 


might and we believe will yet be realized by the’ 


earnest and wise liberal church. 


THE YEAR. 6 


A cohumn is requested for the New Year’s number. 


Why not write about the year itself? Exactly three | 
‘urged the reform of the calendar. 


centuries have now passed since the Gregorian calen- 
dar was adopted, anda tri-centennial word is proper. 
It was in 1582 that Gregory Thirteenth proclaimed 
the reformed system, and called it a proof of God’s 
illimitable grace to his church. But this pope’s 


standard of divine grace was not very high; and he! 


also thought that St. Bartholomew massacre which 
stained the first year of his pontificate with the 
blood of 50,000 Protestants, another mark of God's 
favor; celebrated it by a solemn procession at Rome, 
and commemorated it by a fresco in the Vatican. It 
is well to review the subject. briefly. 


‘present system. 


jmonth was changed from Quintilis to July. 
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each and making a year of 304 days. Hence, to 
keep the year right an extra month had to be added 
from time to time. This business was in charge 
of the pontiffs, who could thus lengthen or shorten 
the year to suit their favorites in office. In conse- 
quence the year become so deranged that in Julius 
Ceesar’s time December fell in early autumn and 
April in mid-winter. Ceasar therefore corrected 
the calendar, restoring the months to their places, 
and making the twelve include 3654 days, regard- 
less of the moon. The odd months were to have 
31 days, the even 30, except February, which three 
years out of every four was to have but 29, thus 
taking care of the fractional day. This Julian 
calendar was adopted 46 B. C., and in honor of its 
imperial founder the name of the first numbered 
But 
the next Ceasar, Augustus, did not like to be less 
honored than Julius, and so had the name of the 
next month changed from Sextilis to August. 
Worse yet, he did not wish to have Julius’ mouth 
longer than his, and so lengthened August to 31 
days, shortening February for the purpose, and 
throwing the previous simple order into confusion. 
So has the vanity of one man brought vexation to 
the world ever since. 

But the Julian year of 3654 days was still too long 
by more than eleven minutes, and hence could not 
yo on forever. As early as the 8th century of our 
era, the venerable Bede noticed that the year was 
a few days out of joint; and in the 13th century the 
discrepancy had become xo ,great that Roger Bacon 
In the loth cen. 
tury Regiomontannus, the best astrouomer of bis 
day, one of the early printers, and the author of the 
first European Almanac (which, by the way, was 
such a variety that instead of being given away by 
drugvists the edition was all sold at twelve golden 
crowns & copy), was' invited by the pope to the work, 
but died before he had hardly begun. In the next 
century many mathematicians worked at the pro- 
blem, among them Luigi Liliv, who proposed our 
The new Encyclopedia Britanni- 


.ea wrongly confounds him with Lilio Ghivaldi, a 


The ancient Roman year began with March and | 
-sentence from us: for by his brave fight with “for- 


had ten months,--the last six being named by 
number, - Quintilis, Sextilis, September, October, 
November, and December. January and February 


scholar of that day. The latter Lilio shall have a 


tune, nature and the injustice of men,’ as he says, 


‘aud by his busy writing for years while confined to 


were afterward prefixed, making twelve months, but , 


leaving the numerical names wrong as in our calen- 
dar. 
dated by the changes of the muon, having 2U$ days 


These twelve months or moonths were still’ 


his bed, he showed as fine aspectacle as popes or sv- 
lar systems, and one that Montaigne took pains tu 
But it was to the other Lilio that we owe 
He calculated more accurately the 


honor. 
the calendar. 


sewer te 
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length of the year, and devised the present system ‘Ol ontributed Hrtie les 


of omitting the leap year three times in four cen- 


turies. His plan was preferred above others by THE NEW YEAR. 
Pope Gregory’s commission, and proclaimed, as we 
said just three centuries ago. But even then the F. L. HOSMER. 


new system had been defended; and Christopher 


: ; ; eae, “ Behold!” in vision said 
Clavius soon after printed S00 folio pages in its 


The Voice to John on Patmos, 


verification and explanation, and did most of all to ~T make all things new!” 
give our calendar its present form. In illustration Vanish before his view 
of the manners of that century we may note how The earth and heavens old; 


In splendor manifold 
New heavens and earth appear 
To the enraptured seer: 


even the scholarly Scaliger calls this Clavius “a 
beast. a great german belly, an ass who knows noth- 


ing but Enclid, a patient and stupid spirit as all And lo! descending from the skies, 
mathematicians must be.” But Clavius’ work lasted More fair than storied paradise, 
hetter than Scaliger’s and is to a certain extent. re- He saw the Now Jerusalem 
, : Apparelled as a bride 

peated in every almanac to-day. : 2 

: : r With gold and precious gem, 

From these men rather than from Gregory should | And heard a Vojce that cried: 
our calendar be named. Nor was the pope’s boast. “ God’s dwelling is with men, 
that it proved the grace of God for his church quite And He shall wipe away all tears, 


And death shall be no more, nor pain; 
Passed are the things of former years: 
Behold. I make all things new! 


proper. Even under the Mohammedan religion, 
that most heathen poet, Omar Khayyam, almost 


five centuries before Gregory, proposed a more ac-— Write: Faithful are these words and true.” 
curate system. For after all these reforms, our So speaks to thee. ( heart, 
Gregorian year is still 16 seconds too long, and in As the swift years depart 
3000 years will be nearly a day out of place. ‘The re-creating Voice. 
. the i Feed Sac) Turn not in vain regret 

Perhaps, however, this very accuracy of the solar To thy: fond yesterday 
system which has so mocked Cesars and popes, is But rather forward set 
the best “proof of the grace of God.” The God of ' ‘Thy face toward the untrodden ways. 
the calendar is infinitely better than the God of the | Open thine eyes to see 


More good in store for thee,— 
New love, new thought, new service, too. 
For Him who daily maketh thy life new. 


catechism. Seeing the other morning how Venus | 
came from her long wanderings and crossed the sun 


precisely as predicted two centuries before, who’ Nor think thou aught is loat 
could but think how much more divinely the world Or left behind upon the silent coaat 
is governed than in the biblical story of the sun: Of thy spent years; 
stopped one day to lengthen human butchery, or ave bier thy taithleay: fear: 
in the old theology which taught a partial God who | pared ce tare 
* . Of thought, or deed, or holier mood— 
brought bitterness and massacre. And it is partly | Thy life hath known. 
the knowledge of this infinite order embracing all | Abideth still thine own. 
nations and worlds as one, that stops butcheries and | And hath within significance 


Of more than Time's inheritance. 
Thy good is prophecy 

Of better evermore to be. 

In the sequel thou shalt find 


cures hatred and cools passions. Had Gregory seen 
the full meaning of the calendar, he would hardly 
have applauded the massacre. Alfred de Musset 


onee won much praise by comparing the moon over | How far the fact hath left behind 

achurech spire to the dot over an Not indeed Thy fondest dreams; how deeper than all senre 
until we dot our steeples with the stars. and crown ' Or thought of thine. thy: life's sure Providence! 
our earthly egoism with loftier thoughts of the DAVID NEWTON UTTER. 

Serene order of the heavens, do we reach the true . 
religions scripture. HM. &. J. LL, JONES. 


“There is a thirst for something better. ‘This ix the first ©n the 16th ult.. the Church of the Messiah. of 
step. The next ix far harder I mean the resolution tu. this city. held a meeting to hear the report of 
make the sacrifices which progress demands. There is au , the committee appointed last June to nominate a suc- 
immense space between desire and self-denial.” —Channing. cessor to Rev. Brooke Hereford. This committee 
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after carefully examining the whole field and listen- [no faith in theological fences, but he rivals Abe Lin- 
ing to several eligible ministers, reported in favor of ‘coln as a rail-splitter, and doubtless could fence in 
Rev. David N. Utter, of Kansas City, and the church, his new parish with rails of his own splitting. One 
with entire unanimity and cordiality, approved of the summer while the horses were nooning he mastered 
judgment of the committee, and extended the call “vulgar fractions and decimals.” The book used to 
accordingly. Mr. Utter has accepted, and will enter ‘go with him into the field, but he seems to be more 
upon his new charge as early as practicable. 'prond of the fact that he never was called lazy or a 

It gives us great pleasure, on behalf of the many ‘shirk. At eighteen he was a schoolmaster and a de- 
readers who know him, to bid him welcome to this _bater i in the country lyceums that gathered in the 
tield, than which we know of no more important one country school-houses round about, an experience so 
within the limits of the Western Unitarian Confer- common to Western boys. At twenty-one he was a 
ence. To those who do not already know him, we ‘preacher for the Disciples. He left the farm and 
take pleasure in introducing him as one who thus: preached his way through the Northwestern Chris- 
far has proven equal to all the responsibilities en- tian University at Indianapolis, graduating in 1567. 
trusted to him, and we doubt not is equal to this He was then sent by a home. missionary society to 


larger trust into which he enters. 

In coming to the Church of the Messiah, he comes | 
not only into the activities of a large and influential 
parish, but he comes also into the focal activities and 
responsibilities of the Western Unitarian Conference. , 
This will bring him into most intimate relations 


with all that work that looks toward the establish- | 


ment of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Re- 


ligion throughout the West. We welcome him, not , 


only to a vacant pulpit, but also to that vacant place : 
in the yoke that rests upon the shoulders of the' 


Unity team, and doubt not that in due time the | 


heartiness of this welcome will be proven by the 
weight of the burden we will help make him feel, | 
and which he will cheerfully help us to carry. 


Mr. Utter is emphatically a Western man, in the 
best sense of the word—Western born, Western dis- 
ciplined and Eastern polished. Western stuff lit wp 
with Eastern culture. He was born on the 21st of 


March, 1844, at North Vernon, Indiana, in a log: 


cabin hastily constructed under religious excite- 


ment. ‘The echoes of Fourrierism and the Brook! 


Farm movement, heard in the preaching of Alexan- 
der Campbell and his followers, awakened in that! 
part of Indiana a desire on the part of some of the 
pioneers to form a pure Christian community, where 
all would live together, as the tirst disciples of Christ 
did, “ having all things in common.” 

Mr. Utter’s parents, young and zealous, put their 
all into this venture, and as each family had to build 
its own house, this cabin was the result of their first 
work. Of course the community failed within a 
year, and the birth-place was left before the babe 
was three years old. The father was not only a 
farmer, but also a civil engineer, and helped to build 
the first railroad in the West, that running from Mad- 
ison to Indianapolis. He afterward settled in Mor- 
gan county, not far from the Indiana metropolis, 
from where they afterward removed to Ohio in 1803. 
David was now nearly ten years of age, and the next 
ten years of his life were spent at common farm labor, 
except the three or four mid-winter months, when he | 
could go to school “ after the cattle were foddered.” 
He had a long mile to go, but he was not the kind 
of boy that was ever late. Mr. Utter thinks he is a 
“full hand” even now at all kinds of farm work, and 
claims that he proved it last summer. He now has 


_ preach in the vicinity of Troy, N. Y., and was suc- 

: cessful in adding to the little church “ ‘stich as should’ 
‘be saved.” But the growing mind overleaped the 
theological fences, and, yielding to skeptical tenden- 
‘cies, he threw up his position and connected himself 
with Hiram College (now made famous by the name 
of Garfield) as its financial agent: but still the burden 
of preaching followed him, and people would not 
give unless he preached; and so this position was re- 

signed, and he returned to teaching, finding, we sup- 
pose, a solidity in the multiplication table that he 
‘could not find in the “scheme” of salvation. While 
at Hiram he found among some waste papers a Uni- 
:tarian Year-Book, and gained from it his first knowl- 

edge of the denomination, and soon after interview. 

ing the Christian Register and A. U. A. tracts, he 
discovered he was a “Unitarian. So, in 1869, he 
‘went to Boston, tarried a little while at the Hepworth 
‘School, and then entered the Cambridge !ivinity 
School, graduating in 1871. The same year he was 
ordained as successor to Dr. Cazneau Palfrey, in 
: Belfast, Maine. Here he did the eminently proper 
ithing of marrying the old pastor's daughter. In 
1875 he was sent by the A. U. A. to Olympia, Wash- 

‘ington Territory, to take charge of a little church 
there and to do missionary work in the towns upon 
‘Puget Sound. Here he soon organized a circuit of 
two hundred miles in length, with six or seven preach- 
ing places. ‘To lengthen his arm and to extend his 
| voice, he started the publication of the Unitarian 
Advocate, an eight-paged quarto-monthly, that lived 
‘from January, 1877, to March, [S80-- an expensive 
luxury, indeed, but one that found its way into ortho- 
dox and heterodox homes, carrying the liberal word 
into cabin home and logging camp. At Olympia he 
built a neat little church, helped shape the educa- 
| tional work of the town, did institute work with the 
teachers, lobbied a school law through the legisla- 
ture,and helped keep the Portland church going while 
: Thomas Eliot, the overworked pastor. sought rest in 
Enrope. It is probably safe to say, also, that here 
‘he took his best lesson in preaching Those log- 
gers were as candid as children, and would not listen 
‘to what did not interest them; so he had to learu to 
put # point to every sentence. Olympia was a de- 
-ereasing town, and finding that there was no growth 
there, in the spring of 1SSU he gravitated eaustw ard, 
and put himself at the head of a forlorn hope at 
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Kansas City—a little band dismayed by many fail- 
ures. 
The result has been slow. steady, confident growth. 


He will leave a self-reliant parish, and a congrega-_ 
tion that is probably larger than that which awaits | 


him in Chicago. 

We have told this much of his story, not because 
we think there is anything remarkable or exceptional 
in it, but simply to show that it is such a solid, hon- 
est foundation as will warrant the expectation of a 
superstructure solid and serviceable reared in this 
city, that rests upon the shoulders of men with just 
such antecededents as Mr. Utter’s. 
is no genius. He lays no claim to exceptional tal- 
ent, and what is better, the Church of the Messiah 
has not called him with any such estimate. They do 
not expect to “star it.” But Mr. Utter has a clear 
head and a strong body. He knows what hard work 
is. and is not afraid of it. This justities our expec- 
tation of a useful career. We congratulate him that 
it is his privilege to enter upon a hard field, where 
hard work alone will win. We congratulate the so- 
ciety upon the courage and good sense they have 
shown in thus selecting a David who has contidence 
in himself and the courave of his sling-shot and peb- 
bles, rather than to look for some stately Saul en- 
cumbered with traditional armor and clunsy shiclds. 
Last, but not least. we enter into the tearful pride of 
the honest but no longer poor parents, who still 
live on the Ohio farm. We congratulate them that 
they have been allowed to give to this turbulent and 
anxious age so efficient a worker. 


THE UNENDING GENESIS. 


MKS, L. F. FURNESS. 


The above is the title of a book worthy of atten- 
tion which has just been published by the Colegrove 
Book Company. The author is Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. of Minneapolis. To us, in this part of the 
country. his name would be a sufficient guarantee 
of the ‘worth of the book, but being still among the 
younger Unitarian ministers, he may not be so well 
known iu all corners to which Usrry penetrates: 
and further East, in the very hot-bed of Unitarian- 
ism, the need of spreading such books may not. be 
so strongly felt asit is here. But that there is such 


need, we have proofs every day, from those. farther | 


West begging for literature of this very kind. Per- 
haps we feel it just vow with peculiar force, from 
haviug come across, only a few days before the pub- 
lication of this little volume, a much larger one, 
entitled «* Fundamental Questions.” 

The author impresses his own truth and force 
upon his readers throughout this melancholy at- 


tempt to reconcile the literal truth of the story of, 
the creation as told in the Old Testament. with the — 


relations science gives us to-day. Since there are 


good men who are still struggling in such darkness | 


and consciensciously striving to blind others, this 


~ 


Brother Utter | 


s Wiewtis Genesis” should be scattered broad- 
;east and help to dispel this blindness. Here the 
story of the creation is told in a reverential, loving 
spirit, showing so clearly how evolution has been 
going on for hundreds of centuries, and must still 


- go on, and proving also how one over-ruling power 


works through all, with a perfect and beautiful 
mathematical precision. Far from decreasing our 
ireverence for trnth and beauty, it only increases 
ten-fold our love for it. The story is told so sim- 
‘ply and plainly that any mother could use it and 
‘make it intelligible to little children. Poor little 
innocents! how their brains must reel over the 
effort to take in literally the old Bible story, and 
‘there are Liberals who object to teaching it to them 
as fairy lore. To such, this book will prove a bless- 

ing, and besides teaching how this creation is un- 

‘ending. it will be likely to awaken in a child’s mind 
ia desire for further knowledge of the natural sci- 
‘ences —a taste most desirable to cultivate. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, and in 
the first, the author states his aim is to show how 
much more marvellous are the real facts than the 
| writer’s fancies * * * and how the new story, even 
better than the old one, begins a Bible and fur- 
nishes a foundation for reverence and religion, and 
‘his hope expressed in his preface that the book may 
-have even a religious value, can but be fulfilled. 
It must meet with the success it deserves if it only 
be read in the spirit in which it was written. 


THE FRUIT OF OUR PREACHING. 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 


It was in the parlor of Congress Hall, Saratoga, 
and in conversation that an aged Unitarian minister 
‘spoke to me of one of our younger ministers as an 
“excellent lubricator ; and you know how necessary 
lubricators are.” 

“True;” was my reply, “we need lubricators, but, 
,to my mind, we are now more in need of steam 
engines almost ready to burst.” 
| This set my thinking apparatus in motion, and up 

-eame the ‘question: Ww hy do we preach? The old 
‘answer is not the worst one given: ‘To save souls.” 
i There is no need of smiling in self-sufficient con- 
tempt at the word “save,” for there is such a thing 
as being lost. Lost and saved are wholesome words, 
they belong not to the surface, but to the depths of 
religious thought; they are not the words of any 
one age or people, but of the ages and the peoples. 
Men are lost-- lost to the full possession of the 
idea of God; for how many of them have for them- 
selves made the thought of God a possession of 
their own? How many men are practical Atheists? 
Lost. again are some to high moral ideals. It is 
easy enough to talk of Jesus as an example, and 
yet be Christless. Paul was not wrong when he 
spoke of “Christ in you the hope of glory.” To 
speak of this Atheism and Christlessness as imper- 
Itmay be “foolishness to the 


fection seeins tame. 
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Greeks.” but “imperfection” appears a dwarf when 
it comes alongside Atheism, Christlessness: only 
“Jost” reaches their giant height. If this be true. 
and we believe it is, then are we to come to men 
with sermons, not essays. We have no hard words 
for essays. 
cators,” whereas sermons are like preachers. they 
“are engines almost ready to burst.” The essay is 
thoughtful. the sermon passionfw/ It has no time 
foy argument: it speaks from out the overflowing 
heart. not so much from the well-stored brain. 
How easily a logician could annihilate the Sermon 
on the Mount. and yet how it has fed and will feed 
the heart. What a poor piece of logic is * Blessed 
are the pure in heart. for they shall see God” + but 
what saving power there is in it ! 

Our best thoughts are to become. if I may be 
allowed the term, passions, and as such to be given 
in ow sermons. In our sermon we have no time to 
argue about God: since for the sermon God is. It 
has laid hold on the idea; its life is the God idea in 
it: it proves His being by manifesting Him. Nor is 
the sermon a dissertation about the ature of Jesus: 
for it. it is a thing indifferent whether he is God or 
man or God and man. It breathes out the Christ 
Spirit. it is Christfu/, We may write about our 


doubts or our ideas about God. but in doing so we. 


approach the essay- a very needful thing if we 
wish to instruct people. But our sermons are the 
utterances of the ideas and beliefs which for us 
have become passions. Our sermons are the throw- 
ing open of the temple dvors of our hearts that 
men may behold on our altars the bright flames of 
love for and trust in God, and a passion for the 
Christ-idea burning there. and that from these altars 
they may carry away fire to kindle the same flames 
in themselves. These are real sermons. whatever 
else we may call a good deal of our preaching. 
They save men by helping them to put themselves 
in possession for themselves of belief in God. and 
of a longing to be filled with the Christ spirit. 
They save men from being Atheists and Christless, 
and make of them Theists and Christians who 
manifest God in a Christ-like life. This is. or ought 
to be, the fruit of our preaching. : 


Ghicago “Pulpit. 
“THE RELATION OF EACH TO ALL” 


A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. JOHN R. EFFINGER UN THE “ CHURCH 
OF THE MESSIAH.” DEC. 17. 1482. 


* For we are members one of another."* - Eph. iv: 25. 


Task your attention this moruing to “The Kela. 
tion of Kach to ATL” 

T shall speak of the wonderfal tie that binds us to 
each other. of the happiness. the power, the wisdom. 
{hat come to us through this union. and of the obli- 
ation it imposes upon every individual member of 
society, 
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But they are like essayists ~ good Iubri- - 


As civilization advances and individuality becomes 
more pronounced we are prone to forget our depen 
dence wpdn each other as human beings, We be- 
come more and more isolated from each other. less 
sympathetic, more independent and _ self-centered: 
and this is not wholly an evil. A man must some- 
times sit apart and think of himself as a unit. with 
heeds. responsibilities and capacities peculiar to him- 
self. with a character to unfold which must bear the 
complexion of his own individuality. That sort of 
gregariousness which craves the stir and excitement 
of the crowd. and can do nothing without the favor 
and co-operation of others, is not conducive tu a very 
high order of character. While this is true, we are 
still “members one of another” in a very real sense: 
and this fact caunot be disregarded without infinite 
pain and loss to the individual. 


It has been demonstrated that a child reared in 
utter solitude will grow up with the mind an en- 
tire blank. without language. without thought. with- 
out hope or purpose. It will be but the fragment 
of a human being. The wolf-reared children dis- 
covered in the province of Oude in India, children 
stolen in their infancy by wolves and reared by them 
in their dens. have been found to have the charac. 
teristics of wolves rather than of human beings. 
They have no language but a whine. They creep 
on their hands and feet, and have a constant desire 
to get back to the jungles and creep into holes. 
With all the original capacities of ordinary children, 
they are yet wild beasts. They learn little and die 
early. 

Under the French penal system, it is found that 
men condemned to solitary confinement are liable to 
lose their faculties in a few years. Five years of 
solitude will impair the faculties for life. Eight or 
ten years will produce imbecility and death. Men 
of exceptional strength might hold out much longer. 
but these facts show what would at last overtake 
all, deprived of human companionship. Humanity 
is an organic whole through which flows forever one 
life-blood. one tine electric current. which thrills 
through every limb and fibre of the body. The 
thought whieh is uttered in America is re-echoed ou 

the other side of the world. The sense of wrong. 
the love of justice and right. which stirs one heart 
ora few hearts in one spot. is presently struggling 
for utterance across the seas. 

The divine fire of love and aspiration which glows 
in some consecrated sont in one land. is answered by 
the unselfish devotion and the holy purpose of some 
other soul nuder alien skies and speaking an alien 
tongue. 

However we may quarrel with humanity, at large. 
we are still necessary to each other. 

First, To each other's happiness, Our happites 
is inseparable from human association. We may 
fecl the charm of nature. and yet how necessary i: 
syinpathy to us even there! We need to see the 
deleht in ontward beauty and sublimity: retlecte 1 
from other faces. to hear its praise fron other lps. 

before we can feel the fillost joy in it, To be alone 
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in Paradise would be wretchedness. We may feel | 
the exhilaration of purely intellectual pursuits, but 
our thought is not half ow own until it has been 
confirmed by another’s recognition and assent. Our 
happiness in it depends on ears to hear and minds’ 
and hearts to respond. There is something affect- 
ing in the dependence of men of purely intellectual 
tastes and pursuits on human companionship. 


Henry Thomas Buckle. who placed so high an esti- | 


mate upon the power and sufiiciency of the intellect, 


was during his whole life held in the closest. bonds | 
of friendship and sympathy, and felt the need of 


making his intellectual gains snbserve the happi- 
ness and the welfare of others. Just so soon as a 
man begins to withdraw himself from hearty. cheer- 
ful fellowship with his kind, his hfe begins to dry 
up and wither away. and “the winter of his discon- 
tent” sets in. 

Secondly. Our power of accomplishment is de- 
pendent in a large measure upon association with 
our fellows. If one gets in a misanthropic or in- 
dependent mood and proposes to rid himself of all 
the bother and vexation. of social life, under the_ 


impression that he is sufficient to himself, he is | 


certain to find out very soon how feeble and help- 
less a creature he is. when standing alone. Many 
of you know the story of Thoreau. who in his ab- 
surption in the study of nature, desiring to 
shake off the burdens of civilization, to owe noth- 
ing to society and ask nothing of it. and, as he said. 

“face the essential facts of life,” determined to go’ 
to the woods and live alone; so he went out to the 


borders of Walden Pond, built himself a cabin and | 


dug up a rod or two of ground to plant in potatoes. 
But as one has remarked in speaking of this phase 
of Thoreau's life - “To build his cabin, he must 


horrow a saw and hammer and nails, each the work : 


of human brain and hand. For the spade with 
which he dug his potatoes - nay, even for the pota- 
toes themselves, for the simplest appurtenances of 


this primitive abode. he was indebted to the co- 


operative Tabor of human brains and hands.” 
“The essential facts” of one sott of life are very 
different from the essential facts of another sort of 
life. Tf a man is content to be the slave of physi- 
cal necessities he may require but little help to 
live; but if he would live the life of the intellect 
and the affections, he must avail himself of the 


countless resources which are laid at his feet by: 


the Jabor of others. If a man insists upon per- 
furming his own locomotion, he may in a year’s 
time walk all the way from New York to SanFran- 
cisco: but if he would save his time and_ strength 
for higher purposes, he will seat himself in a rail- 
read car and go easily and comfortably in a week. 
But the power to do this does not come by magic. 
It takes the consenting daily toil of forty thonsand 
ment Forty thousand minds and pairs of hands. 

When the rocks of “Hell Gate” were to he re- 
moved out of the path of commerce in Kast river. 
after the preparations had been made, the explo- 
sive materials deposited and the clectrie wires laid. 
it was the hand of a little child which by simply 


Meouicliinls a little key sent the fiery fluid to the bot. 
tom of the deep, and soon the awful roar and the 
sudden shaking of the earth told that the mighty 
work was accomplished. It seemed like a stupen. 
dous Arabian Night's tale. But it was through the 
‘thought and toil of generations that. such mighty 
power could thus wait on the touch of baby fin- 
gers. Jt may be through the faith of one, but it 
must he by the consent and co-operation of the 
many. that the mountain is removed and cast into 
the sea. 

Thirdly. Not only are happiness and power the 
i bequest of society to the individual: wisdom too 
‘comes from all to each—-that life-wisdom which is 
‘of such supreme worth. There is no man so truly 
‘wise as he who has been able to garner the ripe 

fruit of living in contact with others. To know 
‘how other men have lived, what they have thought, 
felt. suffered, how they have loved and aspired, 
what temptations have overwhelmed them. what 
self-sacrifice and self-consecration they have been 

capable of. is something which no one can miss 
out of his life without consigning himself to lean. 
ness and barrenness of soul. It is the weakness of 
‘specialists that while they know much of science 
they know little of men. It is only when the 
scientist perceives the bearing of his specialty on 
universal life, that we fee] that he connects himself 
with the sources of noblest wisdom and intellectual 
! » power, 

It is in society and by the help of our fellows, then, 
‘that we obtain happiness, power. wisdom. that our 
life gets fullness and strength and that upward trend 
‘which sends us along an ever-widening path of pro- 
gress. We owe so much to our kind. that our debt 
is immeasurable, and our duty is clearly to give 
back something of help and strength and blessing 
to that. current of life on which we are borne. The 
influence of individual life and character are recog- 
nized forces in every community. AJ} within your 
cirele of influence are made braver by your courage, 
“nobler by your honesty and faithfulness, more intel- 
ligent and earnest. by your intelleetual and moral 
ivigor. But if you are ‘striving to get some private 
‘advantage by doing what is a wrong and a hurt to 
others, then vou are an enemy and a plunderer of 
society. You are forfeiting your claim to the large 
benefits which every day brings you from the com. 
mou life of the world. ; 

This common life is made up of just what we 
bring to it as individuals. In proportion as we 
bring purity, earnestness. public spirit. the standard 
of life is elevated. In proportion as we bring mean- 
ness and dishonesty and selfishness it is lowered. I 
am persuaded that the reason why the lowest. classes 
of men are so low is that the highest are no higher. 
When the best. are able to bring a larger contribu- 
tion of earnestness and moral power to the common 
life, then the whole mass will be raised to a higher 
plane of living. 

No inatter how sound our theology. unless -we 
have within us the feeling of brotherhood, a sense 
of kinship with humanity. a disposition to bear our 
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share of the burdens of society. we are not Christ- 
like, we are not true children of our Heavenly 
Father. To be a genuine disciple of Christ, a loyal 
citizen of the kingdom of Heaven. we must “lend a 
hand.” a helping hand. a hand of cheer and inspira- 
tion in all the toil and care and suffering of life. 

We read in medieval story how sometimes Christ 
appeared in wondrous beauty to some patient, lov- 
Ing Iman or woman at the post of duty: how a heavy 
aud gigantic form, borne for charity's sake across 
an angry river, on the other side turns stiddenly into 
the blessed Christ. of surpassing loveliness ; how a 
little searred waif of Inmmanity, taken up from the 
wayside and tenderly nursed in loving arms. changes 
all in a moment into the image of the lovely Christ- 
child. These fables of the devout imagination hint 
to us how the service of humanity is the service of 
God! They hint to us the divine possibilities which 
are planted in human nature, often in the meanest 
and poorest of our kind; how a deed of love and 
merey may work a miracle of beauty: how a burden 
lifted for another may bring light and gladness out 
of darkness aud sorrow even to ourselves: how it 
may let us into the deep places of experience and 
open the fountains of life for each who is faithful to 
the interests of all. 


Mislos from the Stield. 


ScotLanp. The Disciple tells us that Robertson Smith's 
Bible class has recently overflowed the vestry. and crowds 
the audience-room of the church. This is hopeful for every - 
thing except for the long-famed Calvinism of Scotland. 

Entenrnisins Benxvouence. This is the way the Chiis- 
tien Life (London) puts it: 

Thi- ix an inventive age in the liue of benevolent enterprises asx well 
as other things. We have Flower Missions, Sea--hell Missions, ete. ‘The 
New York Tribune this year started a Fresh Air Fund.* by means of 
Which 5000 poor persons were during the <wmmer cent into the country 
and kept there two weeks, 

Soutna Bostoy. Rev. E. F. Hayward. of Fall River. the 
author of that very creditable book | Kece Spiritus, has been 
called to the pulpit vacated by Mr. Thayer. the present effi- 
cient laborer in Cincinnati. They seem to know how to 
train a minister at the Second Hawes Church for Western 
work. We shall be sending duwn after Mr. Haywood before 
agreat while. 

Worcesrerk. Mass. The Unitarian Society. over which 
Rev. K. H. Hall presided so well and so long. is waiting for 
the response of Rev. James De Normandy. of Portsmouth, 
N. H. who has been evled to their pulpit. Laren. We 
hear that he has also been called to the pulp.t at Roxbury, 
Mass.. so long held by Dr. Putnam. 

Brenvrs. A progressive society known as the " Church of 
the People" is organized here. for the purpose of ameliorat- 
ing the creeds and reforming the customs of the existing 
church. It seeks to make even the Apostles’ Creed optional 
instead of obligatory: to free the national schools from de- 
hominational control; to abolish religious oaths in the civil 
service, and to bring reli-zion generally upon the line of the 
best thought in Germany whieh probably means the best 
thought of the world. 


Rome. A tablet has recently been placed over the walle 
of a house on one of the streets of this city to commemorate 
the fact that Walter Scott once tarried within ite walle. 
When the ardent and explosive Italian testifies to hie ad- 
miration of the cool. self-contained Scotchman, in this wise, 
it is another cheering hint that North and South. East and 
West are beginning to bend the knee before that shrine of 
humanity over which is inscribed that word, which more 
thin any other one word of the language is to interpret the 
past and shape the future- -~ Unity.” 

Cuicaco. The most hopeful activities at head quarters 
of late have been those of the W. U. S. 8. Society. As a re- 
sult of several meetings of the directors, in the last two of 
which a goodly number of the Sunday-school workers in the 
Unitarian Churches of the city joined, we have the “ Un- 
ending Genesis” of Mr. Simmons. that first appeared in the 
“Eleventh Series of Unity Sunday-school Lessons” rewrit- 
ten and issued in worthy type and dress by the Colegrove 
Book Company. Also the proposed series of “Union 
Teachers’ Meetings” to be held at the central office on suc- 
cessive Monday noons. This is an attempt at genuine co- 
operation. Let each bring his “Graina of gold after the 
washing “ and the result must be better Sunday-schools and 
happier Sunday-school workers than have ever been yet 
realized in Chicago. 

Taenanp.- The Disciple. the organ of Irish Unitarianism,. 
publishes in its December number large extracts from 
brother Douthit’s tract on *‘ What Unitarians de and do not 
Believe.” The antithetical arrangement of this tract makes 
it a forceful. and, in very many cases, a useful tool. It is 
so good that we wish it was better. giving more of the 
Unitarian spirit and method. and less of the Unitarian doc- 
(rine that is represented by dogmatism. The Unitarian 


‘dogina is much more to our liking than the Trinitarian 
‘dogma. but still it is a dogma, and makes easily for dog- 


matism. The time has gone by when men will suspend 
their judgment. concerning religious questions, until they 
have looked up a long list of Bible proof-texts. Science. 
common sense, and human experiance are taking the place 
of chapter and verse. in theology, as well asin religion. - An 
Trish Bishop from the counties of Down and Connor 
recently carried £736 from his diocese, in the shape of Peter's 
Pence to the Holy Father at Rome. and still reports of 
hunger and starvation come to us from this ever-miserable 
and ever-charming Ireland. 

Circaco, There was some interesting theological navi- 
vation done at the recent installation of Rev. H. M. Scudder. 
D.D.. as pastor of the Congregational Plymouth Church of 
this city. Dr. Scudder comes from Brooklyn with a fair 
fane. won by hard work in that city. The theological ex- 
amination was conducted by Rev. Dr. Goodwin. moderator 
of the Council. ‘The candidate believed that the authors of 
the Bible were inspired but rejected verbal inspiration. The 
writers agreed in substance, but not in language. He be- 
lieved in the atonement but did not understand the theories. 
The sacrifice satisfied. but he could not tell how. As to pre- 
destination. he was Arminian. not Calvinistic. Infante and 
idiots did not need probation. he thought. because they were 
saved withont it. (Ts not this putting a premium on stu- 
pidity r) He thonzht there is scriptural evidence that Jesus 
once went to hell and preached deliverance to the “ epirits 
in prison.” and thonght such a thing might happen again. 


‘—. Queenie ot 
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but he was’nt sure; and to soothe the anxieties of the coun- 
cil. he confeesed that he did not know, and never preached 
on the subject. Thus the Scylla and Charybdis were safely 
passed. and the theological craft brought safely in. Dr. 
Scudder’s own son. Rev. J. L. Scudder, of Minneapolis. 
preached the installation sermon. Dr. Scudder takes pos- 
session of one of the largest pulpits in the city, and we 
doubt not will fill it most worthily. A Chicago congrega- 
tion is not likely to be nearly as anxious to have the gates 
of glory closed against every belated and wandering sinner. 
at death, as the installation council seemed to be. 
Oaxwanp, Cat.—-On the 9th of April last. Rev. Laurentine 
Hamilton. pastor of an independent church. fell dead. in the 
midst of the delivery of his sermon. 
his friends organized themselves into a Memorial Church. 
under the name of * Hamilton Church.” On the 5th of June 
they called to its pastorate Rev. Clarence Fowler. from 


On the 2nd of June, , 


Unity Church, San Jose. and in a recent number of the. 


Argonaut, published in San Francisco, he answers the 


question what the Hamilton Church stood for, in thia wise: 

In the Unitarian denomination there are three hundred and fifty 
societies of like faith with Hamilton Church, whove position I hope to 
make “so plain that the way-fairiug man, though he be scientific, may 
hot err therein.“ Doctor Dollinger and hix fellow-reformers of the 
mother church called the Catholicism for which they stood * Old Catho- 
licism **—é.¢., Catholicism as it was previous to what they judged to be 
its corruptions. So the Unitarians stand for Old Christianity. or for 
Christianity as it was prior to Trinitarianism, not one of whose doctrines 
was formulated before A. D.325. The Jews were sternly Unitarians as 
to the nature of God. The Old Testament— their scriptures: - knows 
nothing of the compounded personality of God. Jesus and Paul fulfilled 
the Law and the Prophets by love to God and, love to man. Thus does 
Hamilton Church belong to the root, Judaixm: tothe trunk, Christ; and 
to the branches, the Apostles. It is of Unitarianism in distinction from 
Trinitarianism, whose doctrines are the tri-personality of God, the deity 
of Jesus, salvation through the merits of Christ. Adams fall, and 
eternal punishment. 
God, that Jesus was a man, that men are saved through their own 
mertts, that Adam rose, and that his descendants shall coutinue to rixe 
till wrongdoing and punishment shall cease. Sharply opposed ax these 
(wo sets of ideas are, yet let their holders be brothers in the synthesis of 
the spirit. There are divisions of doctrines, but Christ ix not divided. 
Hamilton Church will have no quarrel. Let each church hold its own 
ideas. The spiric of Truth will settle doctrinal questions, Emphasiz- 
ing love to Christ, Hamilton Church advocates union of Protestants. 
There are but two parties- Romanixts, or the only orthodox, and 
Protestante who are the free-choosers, 
Hamilton Church calls the churches to rivalry of love aud service of 
map. 


Misstonany Work IN Neoranka. The missionary work 
carried on in Nebraska by Rev. Enoch Powell is of the 
most promising character. He has taken up his work in the 
only spirit that will succeed, viz.: that of patient persis- 
tence. He proposes to work on long lines. and gradually 
acquire that acquaintance with the fleld and that confidence 
of the Liberal religious element of the State that will en- 
able him to exercise the functions of a Bishop. minus the 
ecclesiastical pretension and dogmatic assumptions of the 
same. We give- below some notes taken from his report. 
recently read before the Nebraska conference. 


Omaha, —* Brother Copeland came into possession of the 
only fairly organized Unitarian Church in the State. He 
found it with that most perplexing of encumbrances a 
mortgage, and in the face of very many difticulties has sue- 
ceeded, by a large amount of self-sacrificing labor. in in- 
creasing the congrezation and in building a parsonage.” 

North Platte.—“I have given seven Sundays to North 


Hamilton Church holds the simple personality of | 
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Platte, where they have a substantial building, and a brave 
missionary woman. Mrs. Cogswell. All the energies of the 
little society are at present centered upon the extinguish- 
ment of the ¥1400 debt that depresses them, Mr. Jones. 
the secretary of the Western Conference, having undertaken 
to secure for them the last half of the amount.” 


Lincoln, “To have spent fourteen Sundays here. and 
have studied the problem with alternating hopes and dis- 
courayment. the congregation ranging from six to one 
hundred. Just at the time when our prospects seemed most 
promising. organized ecclesiasticism perpetrated an out- 
rage which should have fused the diverse elements in the 
liberal ranks into one enthusiastic band. The three liberal 
professors in the State University were summarily dismissed. 
on account of their heresy. which. of course. weakened our 
strength and frightened away the lovers of popularity. 
Soon after the doors of the Universalist Church were closed 
against the movement. since which time our meetings have 
been held first in one hall and then in another. Still we 
are hopeful and confident of success, and with the timely 


-encouragment of the A. U. A. the right man can be sup- 


ported when he is found.” 

Beatrice,“ This was supposed to be the centre of illiber- 
ality. but I found hearty welcome. A local committee has 
been organized. hall hired, music provided and a substan- 
tial. if not large. congregation has gathered for nine Sun- 
days.” 

“Thave a committee here also. Have preached 
Lay services have 


Fairbury, 
twice toa large and attentive audience. 
been tried. but not with very satistactory results.” 

Hymore, -- This new town of marvelous growth has fur- 
nished me with overflowing audiences. Opposition and 
detraction do not seem to diminish the crowd that, gathers 


_in uncomfortable quarters.” 


Let all Protestants be one, | 


Fremont, “T have visited and preached in’ this place 
with no very encouraging results.” 

Grand Island, “We have a committee here. T have 
preached, from time to time, without much apparent suc- 
cess.” 

Hastings, “Have devoted considerable time to this 
point. where there is a Free Religious Society. with the em- 
phasis on the free. These Greeks are always ready to hear 
some new thing. and have furnished appreciative audiences. 
and represent a high type of that class of liberalists in this 
State who allure the Unitarian organizer by their hospital- 
ity. geniality and culture. but drive him to the verge of des- 
pair when he undertakes to unite them in a common wor- 


ship. or a common service.” 


Correspondence. 


Evirog Untry: A friend writes me “ Here is a tempest in 
a teapot over a little saying of Dr. George Ellis that the 
Bible is an orthodox book.” and all apparently becanse 
some of the orthodox papers are making a handle of it. 
If we have anything to say to the world a 
little thing like that is‘nt going to hurt us. We are so fear- 
ful that some one shall put a bushel over our light. To 

my thinking we would do better to attend to our light. and 7 
let other people and their bushel look out for themselves, 


Great Heavens! 
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We ought to have flame enough to set fire to every extin 
guisher that men try to’ put upon us. : 
Is it notour infirmity of faith that makes us thus fearful, . 
like Emerson’s friend who dared not look upon his razor 
when suicides abounded? Emerson rather than Theodore 
Parker is the true type of the evolved Unitarian. We ought 
to get over the notion that some kind of doctrinal diflerence 
separates us from the orthodox world. We need Christianiz- 
ing that we may spirtualize the world, not by setting up new 
doctrines. but by delving below the old theologies and! 
helping along the evolution of the essential truths at the 
heart of the old religious life. We ought to do for our age ' 
and people what Jesus did for his “Break the vase in; 
which the treasure of the chosen people is stored and send 
it out into the world on a missionary career.” We ought | 
not to be fettered by the wicked tradition that Unitarianism ; 
is a new set of doctrines specially adapted to a cultivated 
few. We are not ecclesiastical historians seeking for the’ 
golden key to a historic situation. but the prophets of a liv- 
ing faith and a working hope. and have no more right to 
expect that we shall be understood by a fossilized priesthood, : 
than Jesus had. E. P. 


(nity 


Club. 


On the evening of the 21st ult. the Channing Club held 
its December meeting at the Union League Club rooms. 
Owing to the proximity of the holidays the attendance was 
not quite as large as usual, but the discussion in interest 
and heartiness, was second to none of the previous mectings. - 
The subject “The Sunday Service minus the Sunday Ser-: 
mon” was introduced by Rev. George Batchelor and a large 
number of the gentlemen present took earnest part in the | 
discussion, which turned upon the importance of the devo-! 
tional and musical part of the service. The laymen 
unanimous in their testimony of the worth and indispensa- 
ble value of these services, leaving to the clergy present the 
burden of criticism, and the discussion of innovations and . 
possible lm provements. 


were | 


The programme for the Unity Club at Bloomington is: 
the prettiest thing typographically this growing club has | 
issued, and it is as suggestive as it is pretty. This club has! 
grown into regular working habits and the programme for 
the season arranyes for eighteen sessions, four social sup- 
pers at the church and fourteen Shakespeare studies. The 
plan is somewhat unique. —One evening a play is arranged : 


and read by persone to whom the parts are previously as- 
signed, the next evening this play is the subject for diseus- 
sion. Hamlet. The Tempest. Merchant of Venice. Julius 
Caesar. King Lear, Antony and Cleopatra and) Henry IV 
Part lL are to be thus handled this) season. 
of the club is Rev. J. R. Effinger. secretary Miss Nellie F, 
Cate. 


The president 


We have been too busy and our columns too short. for 
previous notice of the Mutual Improvement Club of Janes- 
ville, Wis.. the programme of which has been upon our ta- 
ble some tine. “The main work of the work of the year is 

“to he put upon the works of O. W, Holmes and J. G. Whit- 


tier. ‘There is also provision made tor twelve studies, in 
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the Industrial Section. of Aids to Commerce. where such 
topics as Lighthouses and Lighthouse builders, Bridyes. The 
Compass. Tunnels. ete.. are to be studied. The programme 
also contains the title ef thirty-three volumes added to the 
club library, which now numbers one hundred and forty- 
four. It also contains the twenty-two courses of the studies 
previously pursued. The club is in its ninth year and is 
consequently the senior members of our circle. ‘The pro- 
gramme is neatly printed and will made an interesting ex- 
change. Miss R. E. Hatheral is secretary. 
CLEVELAND, 0... Dee. 26. 

EDITOR OF UNITY: -I should like to call the attention 
of brother ministers and others interested in good lectures 
to the course recently given in this city by Mr. Edwin D. 
Meadupon “ America in the American Poets.” The lectures 
were four in number, and were viven on successive evenings 
in the Church of the Unity. under the auspices of the 
Unity Club. The poets were Longfellow, Whittier. Lowell 
and Emerson. These lectures seein to me to revive the best 
days of the old Lyceum. when men spoke tothe people be- 


‘cause they had something earnest and serious to say. and 
. the lecture was so powerful an agent of popular education. 


They have been well attended and preatly enjoyed. and the 
collections taken each evening by the club have been near- 
ly enough to pay all the expenses incurred by it, - a proof of 
the interest taken by audiences in the lectures. But these 
lectures are also finely adopted to parlor audiences. and 
the conversation that might follow would add to their in 
terest. certainly with so scholarly and appreciative a critic 


ous Mr. Mead to lead. He has just been invited to give them 


in New York City, but is available to clubs and societies in 
our Western cities for a while. He can be addressed for 
the present at Erie. Penn. and I write this word froma de- 
sire that others may have the pleasure which we have en- 


jeyed in hearing Mr. Mead here. 
F. L. Hoswen. 


ar 
Che Htudyp Cable. 
AU publications noticed in this Department, ax well as Nev wad Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co,, a Madison street, 
Chicage. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 

“The Day Spring” the Unitarian Sunday-school paper 
published in Boston. has been steadily improving in sizeand 
appearance until now itis one of the handsomest and most 
suinptuous papers of the kind that comes to our table. The 
December number is partienurly attractive. We wish we 
could say as much of the contents. It is good of the kind. 


but. toour mind. it is a rather poor kind. Very innocent 
romancing for the entertainment of the children. Harmless 
litde tales that nay, or may not get themselves read. upon 
their arrival in the home. In either case they are promptly 
forgotten and dropped out of sight and out of mind as all 
such things are. This is no ungenerous criticism upon the 
literary work done on * The Day Spring.” We think it far 
above the average work of the kind, but we feel called upon 
to protest against this kind upon all fitting occasions. We 
wish there waa a little more stuff in this paper é. ¢. what the 
Germans call sfoff substance. subject-matter. It will not do 
to forget that children are vertebrates and that they ought to 
be fed on bone-producing food. We are no Gradgrind, ex- 
aggerating the importance of denuded statistics. We want 
facts clothed in flesh and grace. A Sunday-school paper 
ought to have some aim to it, leading or impelling child and 
teacher toward something. All Sunday-school papers need 
to heed well the advice of our nerry poet: * Be not simply 
yood, but be good for something.”— The December North 
American Review contains a timely and suyzgestive study of 
the prohibition problem as it appears to an Iowa governor, 

-The Critic of December 2nd offers a real contribution to 
the International Copyright problem. In an article on 


“American Publishers and English Authors” it gives the cor- . 


respondence with several of the publishing houses concern- 
ing the gratuities they are accustomed to pay English 
authors. from which it appears that the Harper. Lippincott. 
Appleton, Putnam's Sons and several other publishing 
houses are certainly not the thieving pirates they are often 
represented to be. The article is well worth the reading. as 
indeed is much of the matter that appears in The Critic, 
whose judgments are always characterized with soberness 
and soundness. It is constantly growing better. 


PorMs, by Minot J. Savage. with portrait of author. Geo, H. Ellis, 


Hoston. pp. 247. #1.50. 

Any one who reads carefully this volume of poems in 
connection with Mr. Savaye’s more valuable volumes of 
prose. will discover. we think. that he is a poet in every- 
thing save in the ability to write good poetry. This book 
discloses Mr. Savaye’s strength and weakness. He is noth- 
ing unless he preaches. and these poems are mostly metri- 
cal sermons. with secondary regard for the metre. There 
ix tvo wide a range between the best and the worst in the 
volume. showing the absence of critical selection. The book 
would be a yreater book if it were smaller. Mr. Savage's 
literary fame is more in danger of suffering from what 
George Eliot calls “easy authorship.” than anything else. 
The ink flows from his pen too readily. and the road from 
the stady to the printing office is too short. We do not for- 
get that he has forestalled these criticisins in his dedicatory 
and prefatory poems, which. by the way. represent the bet- 
ter class of poetry in the book. 

In the former he says: 


The lark soars in the morning sky 
While wondering listeners wait 

To hear his lessening music die, 
Throbbing at heaven's gate. 

Meanwhile. the robiu al your door 
Pours out his gladness, too: 

He gives his best: who giveth more? 
And thus T give fo you. 


Tu the latter be continues in the same strain and nays: 


Tt may be weeds Lve gathered too: 
Isut even e weed may be 

As fragrant us the fairest flower 
With some sweet memory, 


Rut. if my flowers and grasse- have 
No beauty to your eye, 

Think they may - peak to other hearts 
Aud geutly pass them bs. 


J IN-II'Y. 
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And yet a man of Mr. Savage's ethical standards ought to 
feel that it is a solemn thing to make a book. for it tampers 
with precious time. and shapes the tastes and sentiments of 
the reader; consequently every book should be made as ex- 
celleut as possible. We know that poetry is not dependent 
on rhyme. and that form is an accident. not an essential 
element of it. Still the poct cannot be indifferent to form, 
and unless his sentences shape themselves in grace. even 
though they be burdened with truth, they had better be of- 
fered in the hinbler guise of prose. “For heaven knows no 
higher beauty than the doing one's plain duty. for the love 
of man alone.” is a wholesome truth. clearly stated. but we 
see nothing gained by cutting it up into lines. as we tind it 
in this book of poems; while the following from the saine 
poem deserves the poetic form: 


And * The Greatest™ thou art serving 
When thou seekest, all unswerving, 
Each man's welfare as thine own. 


= ? = * * 
Learning that the lordliest doing 
~ Js in day by day pursuing 


One's next duty evermore. 


Pegasus, at his best, canters. and one rides through the 
verses with a restful swing without jolt or shock; but he 
invy render good service with a square. high-stepping trot- 

rough to ride. but. on the, whole, invigorating. as inthe 
reform-the-world. make-men-better poetry of Charles Mack- 
ay. and the more vigorous of our uewspaper campaign 
poets: but when Pegasus ix spavined. or has the spring-halt, 
and limps badly. as he does in some of these poems of Mr. 
Savage. let him be stabled and carefully groomed. These 
hundred and fifty. or more, poems are divided into eight 
groups. viz.: Nature. Life. Love. Problems, Persons, Pot- 
In Nature Mr. Savage 


. 


pourri, Times. Sorrow and Hope. 
understands the sea best. The poem on “The Sea's Secret’ 
is one of the most finished and satisfactory in the volume. 
There is a tender kindness of heart touched with the sub- 
limity of the world running through it, that reminds us of 
the best in Adelaide Proctor. The following is good for the 
eat-bird. however it may be for Carlyle: 


With thy pert head cocked one side. 
Oddly jerking thy long tail. 

How [ve heard thee jeer and rail. 
Seolding on through all the weathers, 
J.ike a Carlyle dressed in feathers, 


The poem “The Storm“ is forceful. This from his 
poem “To Evening” is a happy suecess in the dangerous 
attempt to interpret nature's sublimities by human artificial- 
ities. 

How sweet the lengthening shadows: on the floor, 

As soft the old nurse. Night. shuts to the door, 

Draws down the stur-pinned curtains of the west. 
Hushes the birds and all the flowers to rest, 
Puts out the lights. and brings us peace’once more, 


In his ” Life Poems” there is much that will contribute 
to “Sunshine in the Soul.” asthe following from “Hidden 
Springs :* 
O tear-fed. hidden springs that well 
Vp from the hearts great deep, 
The world its debt can never tell 
‘To those that work and weep 


That work out in the open day, 
Thet weep when none are nigh, 

And only by sweet deeds betray 
The heart*s sad mystery. 
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Or this from * Loneliness of Truth-Seeking.” 
Only the guiding Goe is kind 
To him who dares to sail alone. 

All poets will write of love. So has this one. ‘There are 
eighteen love poems in the volume. but like most such they 
are not good for much, save to the parties for whom they were 
intended. With the exception of the pretty one entitled 
“ Dis-enchanted.” they might better be preserved in the 
packet which is tied with pink ribbon, pervaded with an 
odor of rose-leaves. where the rest of the love letters are. 
In the department entitled * Problems” is Mr. Savage most 
at home. and here is he most successful in establishing his 
claim as a poet. “ Where is God!” stands. we should judge, 
a better chance for a long life than any poem in the book. 
We like. also. and think most of our readers will, the ~ For- 
‘bidden Song,” ~ Dead Gods.” and “If a Ship. a Sea.” We 
can make room for but the first mentioned poem in this 
department. 


WHERE I8 GOD? 


"*Oh, where is the xea’"’ the fishes cried, 
As they swam the crystal clearness through, 
** We've heard from of old of the ocean's tide, 
And we long to look on the waters blue. 
The wixe ones «peak of the infinite sea: 
-Oh, who can tell us if euch there be!" 


The lark flew up in the niorning bright, 

And sung and balanced on sunny wings: 
And this was its song: ‘I see the light, 

1 looked oer a world of beautiful things: 
But, flying and singing everywhere, 

In vain I have searched to find the air." 

We are disappointed in not finding in this department the 
“Four Sonnets,” published as his introduction to his “ Be- 
liefs about Man.” Those on the * New Gospel” seem to us 
to be as good as anything he has done. 

In his poems to “ Persons,” the one * To Garfield” is no- 
ble. and finely wrought. and deserves a permanent place in 
the Garfield literature. The “ Pot-pourri” contains his best 
wit and poorest poetry. 


corners of the newspapers. but most of them are unworthy 


a place in so well-made a book as this. The following is a 


happy condensation of a timely sermon: 


“MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER.” 
From slums, where foul dixeases hide. 
The free winds travel far and wide. 


The rich man living on the square, 
Throws wide his windows for the air. 


His petted child, with every breath, 
Drinks in the viewless seeds of death, 


The rich man bowed down by hi< woe, 
Wonders why God should send the blow, 


The parson wonders,too, and prays. 
And talks of * God's mysterious ways." 
. But know, O man of high estate, 
You're bound up with ihe poor man’s fate. 
The winds that enter at your door 


Have crept across his attic floor, 


Tf you would have “all well" with yeu, 
Then you must seek his welfare too, 


Tf even selfishness were wi-e. 
It would no other life de-pise. 
His poems of “Sorrow and Hope” will constitute the 
department that will endear the book to the largest number 
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These poems, will do to fill the | 


of its readers, for they deal with such topics as are related 
to the most universal experience. and the canons of art 
give way to the religious trust. and spiritual insight. The 
sustaining power of the rational faith that Mr. Savage 
preaches ylows through all these pages. Of this kind of 
poetry there is never too much. 

In conclusion let us say. while this book will not increase 
the circle of Mr. Savage's readers. it will undoubtedly be a 
welcome supplement to his previously published works 
among his present admirers. We hope that. in this notice 
we shall provoke the examination of the volume itself. 


1. Oxation. Delivered before the Council aud Citizens of Bo-ton, 
July 4. 1882. By His excellency John Davis Long. Printed by order 
of the City Council, Pph. pp. 43. 


2. Henry Warp BEECHR’s STATEMENT before the Congregational 
Association of New York and Brooklyn, Funk & Wagualls, New 
York. Pph. pp. 28. Price 10 cents. 


3. THe TEMPERANCE Cause and the Best Methods for its Advauce- 


ment. By W. G. Eliot, D. D. Chancellor Washington University, | Bux- 
ton & Skinner Stationery Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. Pph. pp. 14. 
4. Rescue Work in relation to Prostitution and Disease. React be- 


fore the Association forthe Advancement of Women at its Annual Con 
gress held at Buffalo, N. Y¥., October, 1881. By Elizabeth Blackwell. 
M. D. Fowler & Wells, New York. Pph. pp. 7. 

5. GornG AND Remarnina. A discourse preached to the Unitarian 
Society of Germantown, June 25, 1882. By Samuel Longfellow. Spang- 
ler & Davis, Philadelphia. Pph. pp.16. 

6. Caicaco ATHEN®UM. Tenth and eleventh Annual 
1881-1882. Culver, Page, Hoyne & Co., Chicago. Pph. pp. 32. 

(7. SLavERy anD Protection. Free Trade Tract. By E. J. Donnell. 
publisher. New York. Pph. pp. 69. 5 cents. : 

8 War po UNrvTaRIANs BeELieve? A Statement of Faith. By 
Charles W. Wendte. Second Edition. Printed by the First Congrega- 
tioval Unitarian Church, Cincinnati. Pph. pp. 31. 5 cents. 

9. UNITARIANISM;: Its History and Principles. By John ©, Learned. 
Second Edition. Nixon Jones Printing Co., St. Louis. Pph. pp. 12. $6.00 
per hundred. : é 

10. WHat re OrTHOPOxyY? A sermon by M. J. Savage. Geo. H. EI- 
is, Boston. Pph. pp. 18. 6 cents. 

11. NATURE snp THE SUPERNATURAL. A sermon by John W. Chad- 
wick, pastor the Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, James Miller, 
New York. Pph. pp. 21. 6 cents. 

12. Y FaNerR Ucue. Pregeth gan y Parch. Jenkin Lloyd Jones ysgry- 
fenydd y Western Unitarian Conference, Chicago, U.S. A. Cyhoeddid 
gan Jenkin Howell, 16 Commercial Place, Aberdare, South Wales, G. 

' B. 3 pence. 

1 13. ‘¥ Gwyttepypp, BeTH Am Y Nost 
‘Jones, M. A. Cyhoeddid gan Jenkin Howell, 
| Aberdare, South Wales, GB. 3 pence. 


Reports. 


Preyeth gan y Parch. R. 4. 
16 Commercial Place 


The first reflection that comes to us in handling this 
‘handful o* pamphlets is the thought. that the pamphlet is 
a greatly underestimated instrument of modern cultore. 
The book-binder and the printer tyrannize over the modern 
reader. and he eowardly avoids anything that is not decor- 
ously bound. and elegantly printed. after he has escaped 
from the debilitating slush of the newspaper. Notwithstand- 
ing all this. it is a fact that most of the best current thought 
and science are given to the world in pamphlet form. The 
best conclusions of the clearest heads not infrequently find 
their Egyptian embalming between the limp covers of the 
“Reports” of the various scientific. social. educagional and re- 
lizious associations of the land. The brightest thing that 
most of the intellectual workers of the day strike off. gets 
no further than the pamphlet that contains the sermon or 
lecture that is “published by request.” He has not discov- 
ered how to create a good working library, who has nos 
learned how to conserve and use the best pamphlet litera- 
ture, 

No. 1. in the above budget. is. like all of Gov. Long's pro- 
ductions. worth reading. It is a thoughtful study of the 
American problem. He recognizes the dangers of our 
state. but helieves that they will be overcome. He empha- 
sizes. above all else. “the duty of the enlightened classes to 
throw all their energies into the popular arena.” He has 


UNITY. 
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little sympathy with the man of culture who “stands aloof 
and rails at the clumsy work of a government by the peo- 
ple,” while these people are very ready to welcome him 
with his ideas. We like this axiom—‘The educated and 
virtuous in a free state can control it, if they will.” This 
pamphlet is worth sending for. reading and keeping.—The 
contents of No. 2 have.already found wide circulation in the 
columns of the newspapers. Those whothink Mr. Beech- 
er’s words of sufficient value to preserve. or to circulate, 


will find this edition, perhaps. the most convenient.--No. 3 | 


is a fresh handling of a trite subject. none the less impor- 
tant, because trite. Dr. Eliot’s opinion on any social or 


ethical problem will always carry great weight. and his | 


opinion upon this question in the city of St. Louis, 
where he estimates there are at least 2000 drinking places 
in daily operation, must have great moral value. We like 
the logic that quotes approvingly Premier Gladstone’s 


given in a denominational course in the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Louis, is an admirable historical sketch, and is the 
best of its kind that we know of. Mr. Savage. in his easy 
and attractive way. shows what a movable and ever-evading 
‘thing is that known as orthodoxy. constantly changing. the 
heterodoxy of one generation becoming always the ortho- 
doxy of the next. In short, “it is the opinion of the major- 
| ity;” and is he not right in the statement, that “the ques- 
i tions in art, music, government. as well asin right and 
truth are never settled by majority votes?’ The only or- 
thodoxy that lasts is that which consists of the “ascertained. 
| the verifiable truth of the world.” Mr. Chadwick with his 
fine poetic instinct removes the old theological chasm, be- 
tween nature and the supernatural, and shows how the for- 
| mer ever blooms into super-sensual realitles. and that in 
| and through all the forms and forces of nature glows the 
‘ineffable spirit. 


words: * The law should make it easy to do right. and hard’ — “And faith and wonder and the primal earth 


to do wrong.”—No. 4 is an altogether too brief and frag- 12 en ee bie aE! ma if 4 
mentary xtudy of one of the most serious and pressing ques- | as fre sre lsbidiscourses: publisher ay the: oftee: of 


: . : ; : . _, the Y .t! els itarianism. y 
tions in social science. The adding of women to the police | p Pe undd the: erear ot Welbh Uultaeramiaitts Anil ex 


F , : Borge as . , tensiv i at d joy i 
organizations of our city, and the multiplication of consci- i eee Spe ants enjoy ee 
of the ancien riton, 


oe : : i J0p- 
seal ee Diy sleuisy: Pythne whieh a e pampie ies of the same may be ordered through the Galavers 
urges, will doubtless do much to the amelioration, but little - : 7 5 

. ee F ., ; Book Co., 40 Madison Street. Chicago. 

toward the suppression of the evil in question. Not until | 
both sexes are held equally responsible, not only by the law 
of the land, but by the sterner and more severely adminis- | Son Wiens cei Oe Tuwstratious, de PR Os 
tered law of public sentiment. can this question be put into Boston. pp. 350. 
« condition where it will be amenable to the humgnizing: Of the critical value of this work we allow others more 
and purifying influences of the higher civilization._-No. 5 | competent than ourselves to speak. Probably it stands not 
ix the tender and helpful word that Rev. Samuel Longfel- | very high in this direction. Indeed, it is not apart of the 
low said to his people, on retiring from his pulpit at Ger-; plan, ax we understand.it, to offer in this book any results 
mantown, Pa., last summer. In it he touches many of the of modern scholarship. or critical inquiry. But itis rather an 
deeper and more permanent springs of the Unitarian faith, ‘ easy and natural arrangement and adaptation of such parts 
showing in what large and noble way he not only holds. but | of the Bible as reflect the home-life, the domestic customs 
deserves the Unitarian name.--No. 6 is Mr. Galvin’s first , and the industrial side of the Hebrew people. Its sixteen 
formal report as superintendent of the Atheneum, in which | chapters discuss such topics as the following: -Habitations 
in addition to a clear exhibit of the work done in this insti- | and Homes; Furniture and Utensils; Marriage, Widowhood 
tution will be found a brief sketch of its rise and growth; | and Divorce; Children, Their Training and Schooling; Dress, 
also some interesting notes. concerning the manual train- | Music, Burial, ete. The letter-text is large. and attrac- 
ing schools of the East visited by Mr. Galvin during the | tive to extreme age and extreme youth, aud consequently 
summer, with a view of profiting by their experience in | will tempt extensive reading. The text is by far the least 
the attempt to establish a similar institution in this eity.—- | valuable part of this book, assuming as it does the orthodox 
No. 7 is a highly inflammatory address to working people; scheme as the true interpreter of the Bible; as for instance 
in favor of Free Trade. The book abounds in capitalized , when she asserts with what seems like unsophisticated sim- 
and italicized sentences. It is a guod illustration of how a_ plicity that “the first home in Eden was of such supernal 
true cause may suffer at the hands of its intemperate and | beauty that any attempt to depict it would be presumptuous 
unfair friends. Swedenborg said “Isaw a truth let down | and futile.” The illustrations have not only in them 
into hell. and forthwith it became a lie.”—Nos. 8, 9. 10 and | artistic merit. but great practical value. It is juat the book 
11, taken together, will give a very satisfactory exposition | to interest children in the Bible story. Let it lie around on 
of the antecedents, attitude and expectations of Unitarian-' the sitting-room table. and very soon the children will learn 
ism at the present time. Mr. Wendte’s discourse has be-; to handle it, and from the handling will come showers of 
come widely known among us, asa tract. The Woman’s | questions. perplexing, startling. and hopeless; but still just 
Auxiliary Conference of Cincinnati has distributed large , the kind that will lead to appreciative reading and prepare 
numbers. and this second edition has been issued by them, | them for systematic study. It is the book for the Sunday- 
and contains. in an appendix. some account of the organi- | school tencher to use, economically. Let her give the class 
zation of the Unitarian church and the fellowship it repre-| a glimpse at the two or three pictures, which we judge have 
sents. both among the dead and the living. It is probably great archeological merit, that bear upon the lesson, then 
the best statement to be found in one pamphlet of the pres- | close the book and they are ready to listen. or what is better, 
ent doctrine! make-up of Unitarianisin; but the statement ' talk. : 

We like this book sufliciently well to commend it to our 
readers as the best of the kind. and worth buying. but still 


Edited by 
Jax, R. Osgood & Co. 


that not only states, but convinces— a moving statement, | 
is still the thing most wanted. Mr. Learned’s lectures first | 
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we wait for the time when a Gannet. a Chadwick. or an E. H. 
Hall will find a publisher who will do for them: what the 
Osgood house has done for Mra. Palmer. —give ample room. 


UNITTY. 


them your Rembrandt and Turneresque effects later on. and 


fine type. and above all adeqnate illustration to Bible studies 


that combine the critical and humanitarian method with the 
poetical and religious instinct. 


Emerson aT Home AND ABROAD: By Moncure Daniel Conway. 
Jumes R. Osgood & Co., Boston: 1882. pp. d33. 81.50, 


This volume is in no ordinary seusea biography. A ten- 
der reverence prevades its pages. whioh are dedicated to the 
widow and children of the poet and philosopher, and they 
xre eloquent with the story of Emerson’s grand and noble 
life. From the opening. “A Vigil.” in which the author 
tells us how, groping blindly in the darkness, he felt the 
warm claap of an outstretched hand, and heard the words 
“Yours in all good hope,” which became for him a song in 


it will do just as well. 


Paul AND Persts, OR THE REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE IN THR Mo- 
Hawk VaLLry. Mary EK. Brush, Lee & Shepard, Boston, Price $1.3. 


Livk Oak Boys. Elijah Kellogg. Lee & Shepard, Boston, le. 
Price, ¥%}.25, 

THE JoLLy Rover. 
Price, $1.25. 


“The Jolly Rover” is a story wherein the author causes 


J.T. Trowbridge. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 188. 


one boy to realize, by bitter experience, that flashy stories 


the night. to the closing * Lethe.” we read with ever increas- | 


ing interest. 
them quaint and mystic, have a fascination for us. 
Fates.” Sursum Corda.” “A Six Years’ Day-dream.” 
“The Diadem of Days,” give us first a strange wouder and 
then a rare delight. Weare brought face to face with those 
three gifted women the “ Parce." who presided over the 


“~ Three 


destinies of Emerson’s boyhood and smiled benignly on 


his maturer years. one of whom ia described as the lady on 
whom Audubon once called “to consult on the lichens of 
her neighborhood. and found her hearing at once the les- 
son of a Harvard student in differential calculus. correcting 
the translation of another from Sophocles, at the same 


The very titles of the thirty chapters, some of , 


and | 


time shelling peas, and rocking her grandchild’s cradle with | 


her feot.” 

We read. too, how Emerson learned life’s highest lessons 
from the hidden shrine of Nature, and how he “sometimes 
sat at the feet of children,” “even quoting the opinions of 


. . . : : . 1 
his own in grave companies”-—how he listened to the sim- 


ple-minded laborer, “whose hints have blossomed on his 
pages.” 

Not a few of Emerson's chosen friends, both “at home 
and abroad,” are here introduced to us and we are ennobled 
by their companionship. 


We rise from reading this book. | 


feeling that for a time, at least. our souls have been freed 


from the dominion of the trifles which too often vex and 


fetter us. K. F. K. 


Postrs FOR CHILDREN. 
Lowell. Roberts Bros.: 


A book of verse, selected by Mrs. Anna C, 


Boston, 1882.0 pp. 192. $1.50, 

This is a very sensibly constructed collection. both as to 
matter and form. 
the impression upon Young America’s mind that “nothing 
ix too good for the baby." a very false and pernicious idea. 


nor yet is it “so elegant!” that mamma’s nerves will be put 


The form is not so sumptuous as to leave | 


constantly on the strain. Jest the book should be handled with | 


dirty fingers! ‘This is a plain. unassuming common book. 


not too good to do duty any time. day or night. and when - 


the cover is partly off. the leaves dog-eared und defaced, it 
still is not disyraced and may continue to be a favorite. The 
matter we would characterize as thoroughly healthy. ranging 
from the musical nonsense of Lilliput Levee. up 
William Blake and Bjornstjerne Bjornson, The illnstrations 
of this book are not of a kind to boast of. but we doubt if: 
they need be in children’s books. They tell their story in a 


way that child eyes will understand and appreciate. Give | 


to 


and comrades of the jolly and boastful stamp are not the 
sort to make one’s companions, nor such as can be trusted 
in time of trouble. If it serves to help the boys who read it 
not to make such aasociations it will have done good service. 

“Live Oak Bogs” is full of adventures and travel in 
foreign countries. ; 

“ Paul and Persis” tells of the earlier struggles between 
the Indians and the white settlers, It is pleasantly related 
and holds the interest of the render closely toward the last. 
by its exciting incidents. ERTL 


The ‘Exchange Table. 


“DE PO’ LOS’ SHEEP.” 


De massa ob de sheepfol® 

Dat guards de sheepfol’ bin, 

Look out inde gloomerin’ meadows 
Wha'r de long night rain begin 

So he call to de hirelin’ shepa‘d, 

Ix my sheep is dey all come in: 


O den says de hirelin’ shepa‘d, 
Dey's some, dey's black and thin, 
And some, dey's pot ol? weddi's, 
But de res* dey's all brung iu. 
But de res’ dey’s all brung in. 


Den de massa ob de sheepfol? 

Dat guards de sheepfol! bin, 

Goes down in de ploomerin’ meadows 
Wha'r de long night rain begin 

So he let down de bats ob de sheepfol’. 
Callin’ soft, Come in, Come in, 

Callin’ sof’, Come in, Come in. 


Den up tro‘ de gloomerin' meadows 
T’ro’ de col! night rain and win’, 
And up t'ro? de gloomerin’ rain-paf? 
Wha'r de sleet fa’ pie*cin’ thin. 
De po! los’ sheep ob de sheepfol* 
Dey all comes gadderin’ in, 
De pot Jost sheep ob de sheepfol* 
Dey all comes gadderin’ iu 
“Sally Pratt McLean. 


'WRITTEN AFTER ONE OF X--— 
MONS. 


*S SER- 


It’s a good rule and true, though you'd doubt its validity. 

‘That some sense ever goes with the vainest stupidity: 

Yet I'm sure, very sure, the most shallow cupidity 

Would from X -- *s proportions shrink back with timidity. 

All his features are pinched with the wryest acidity. 

All his sermons are parched to the driest aridity. : 

And he thinks they are heard with the “steepest “ avidity. 

Though they bury his hearers in deepest torpidity. 

Yours, Quiddity. 

- Country Geatleman, 


Tur Rarionan Epucation. How it is done in Brussels: 
“A boy who cannot be made to take the slightest interest im 
atudy. even by the offer of a pony from his uncle. is among 
the spectators. as a company of school boys from Brussels 
aged from seven to thirteen, appear with their flag and theit 
; professor at the railroad station near his village, Seurcel) 


UO Nit yY. 


have they fairly arrived, when maps and compasses are pro- 
duced by the pupils. and the teacher asks them, ‘In what | 
direction is the village’ *How far? 
roads leads to it?’ 
them ‘March in the gymnasium step.’ And away they go. 
singing a song which they learned from some Zulu Kaffres, 
whose exhibition they have just attended. On the way they 
stop to pick flowers: and the village boy is astonished to 
hear them tell not only the names of the plants, but the 
character of the soil. and still more to find, as they halt be- 


fore his uncle's brewery, that they can explain the process, ; 


of which he has never heard. Their principal object is to 
visit a paper mill. and there nothing is told them. except in 
answer to their questions; but they are made to search out 


and comprehend everything, being submitted to a constant | 


examination by their teacher and encouraged to take con- 
stant notes. 
exhibitions they have already visited in and around Brussels, 
and what they have learned. The boy who has shown no 
taste for study becomes eager to be sent to such a school. 
He has hix wish. and returns two years later. loaded with 
prizes. His mother cries. * Now, you shall have your pony!” 
‘The pony for me,’ he answers, ‘is to have an aquarium 
bnilt at the bottom of the garden.” From the Recue de 
Belgique in Indes. 


“Backward look across the ages and the beacon-moments see.’" 
It is an evil to make a feticgh of the past. of ancient 


men or ancient times. 
pecially to ignore those noble lives which have been lived. 


and those great characters which have been builded under | 
Only a. 


Gremmstances similar to those which now exist. 
shallow and flippant aye will be irreverent toward the past; 


only a heartless and indifferent one will be cold toward its ' 


own yreat ones, especially when they put on the asphodel ' 
wreath of immortality. Their lives lead and inspire us; 
they open before us grander possibilities; they give usa lar- 
ger faith in ourselves. Through this faith we live our lives 
a little more sublimely, humanity forward to 


and help 
larger issues. .. 


* Whene'er a noble deed in wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 


And the influénce of these noble deeds does not cease in the | 
doing. They shine down the ages. 
not die out. Though it perish from the sight of men, its 
memorial is immortal. It survives in death. and inspires a 
thousand lives. It joins 
mortal dead whose music is the gladness of the world.” It 
is impossible to imagine the dying out of the influence of a 
grand character. It is a permanent force in humanity, and 
“controls with a growing sway the growing life of man.” - 
From a Sermon by Rev. T. B. Forbush, 


“Tam persuaded that children should not be restrained 
Tuuch in conversation except in company. when they ought 
never to be troublesome. They should be encouraged to 


talk freely. and not always blamed when they talk im- . 


properly; for what a parent needs is to see the whole mind 
and heart of a child. without one disguise. The old system 


of rexerve had the bad influence of shutting up children in | 


themselves. Entire confidence cannot grow up without 
much tenderness in the parents to the follies and immature 
thoughts and improper feelings of children in conversa- 


tion.”—Channiny. 


‘Which of these: 
They answer correctly: then. he bids - 


At their luncheon they tell what factories and ° 


It is an equal evil to ignore it, es- 


The grand life does ' 


“the choir invisible of those im-: 


‘Atnnouncements. 


Jnity Calendar, 


FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 


1 
i Arranged for the vicinity of Chicago. 


We shall be glad to notice in this column ¢neh various activities 
j among the Unitarian churches of this city, as may be reported to us 
from time to time. 


THE CHANNING CLUB. 


January meeting Thursday the 26th. 
_Rooma, 6:30 P.M. 


Union League 


THE WOMENS’ UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


Thursday the 25th. at 12 m. at the ‘Third Unitarian 
‘Church. corner Latlin and Monroe streets. Subject: The 
_ Liberal Press, 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


Directors’ meeting, 10 a.m, January 2d. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING 

| At the Channing Club Rooms, 40 Madison stree. 
January 2d, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: 

Creation; or The Hantony: of Origin, 

Leader. 

| January &th, 12 mM. 1 Pm. 

Babel; or The Origin of Languages. 


The Leyends of 
George Batchelor, 


Subject: The Flood and 
W. R. Cowl. Leader. 
| January 1éth, 12 M,--1 pm. Subject: 
‘or Nomadic Life and the Patriarchs. 


Hebrew Origin; 
J. L1. Jones, Leader. 


January 22d. 12 M---1 pm. Subject: The Land of 
_ Egypt: or The Nile and the Monuments. David N. Utter, 
| Leader. 

January 29th. 12 m.--1 p.m. Subject: Adventures in the 
Wilderness; or The Gathering of the Tribes. George 
Batchelor. Leader. 

UNITY CHURCH 
Corner of Walton Place and Deaborn Avenne. George 


Batchelor, Minister, 695 North Clark street. 


Weekly meeting uf the Young Men’s Club on Monday 
evenings at 7:30 pM. 


Weekly meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society at the church 
on Tuesdays. 10 a.m to 4:30 p.m. 


FOURTH UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


3514 Vincennes Avenue. J. LL. Jones. Minister, 179 Thir- 
ty-Seventh street, 

Ladies Society. Wednesdays. January 3.17. 31.1 to 4 po. 

Sunday School Teachers’ meeting in Pastor’s study. Fri- 
days 7:30 P.at. 

Unity Club, Pastor's study. Wednesdays, January 10, 24, 
7:80 P.M. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


A series of Sunday-achool teachers’ meetingr is to be 
held at the Channing Club Rooms, on successive Mondays, 
from 12 M., to 1 P. M., under the auspices of the W. U. 8. S. 
Society. The several pastors. superintendents and teachers 
of the four Unitarian churches of Chicago, as well as any 
otherr interested in the discussion of the following Bible 
topics, are cordially invited. It is hoped that the attend- 
ance will be full and prompt, as the course of lessons is to 
be adopted by the four schools above mentioned, beginning 
with the first Monday in January. A brief but suggestive 
abstract of each study will be published in the columns of 
Little Unity. and it is hoped that at least each teacher will 
be provided with that help. The following is a list of the 
first twelve topics selected: 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ISRAKL;, OR EARLY BIBLE LESSONS, 


1. “The Legends of Creation ; - or the Poem of Origins.” 
2. ~ The Flood and Babel; - or the Origin of Language.” 
3. * Hebrew Origins; or Nomadic Life and the Patri- 
archs.” 
4, “The Law of Egypt; — or the Nile and the Monuments.” 
5. “The Eyyptian Episode ; -or Common Life under an 
Egyptian King.” 
6. “ Adventures in the Wilderness ;- - or the Gathering of 
the Tribes.” 
7. “ Moses ; -or the Code of the Priests.” 
8. * Canaan ;— or the Nomad and the Farmer.” 
9, © The Conquest ; — or Joshua and the Heroes.” 
10. “Samson and the Judges; -or the Romans of His- 
tory.” 
11. “Samuel and the Early Prophets :- or the Beginning 
of National Worship.” 
12. Review. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

A number of subscriptions expire with the 
present number, and others are more or less 
in arrears. All who see by the address labels 
on their papers that their subscriptions are ex- 
piring or have expired, will greatly oblige the 


publishers by remitting promptly. 


i 


A NEW IN VOTCE 


—oFr— 


THEODORE PARKER’S 
World of Matter * World of Man. 


Fifty copies more of Theodore Parker's World of Matter and World 
of Man have been bound and are 


FOR SALE BY THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


No better Chrivtmas Present can be offered your friend than this 
representative book of the great Liberal Christian of his time, Theadore 
Parker. 


Orders by mail will be promptly filled. 


Price, including postage, $1.50. 


TENDER“ TRUE 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


GIFT BOOKS 


OF THE SEASON. 


t 


‘Prices, Red Edges, Cloth, $1.00 


6 ce. ty 


Gilt 1.50 


FOR SALE BY 


The Colegrove Book Co. 


SEND TOUR ORDERS 


TO 


THE COLEGROVE BOK CO, 


For 


FINE BOOKS 


LARGE DISCOUNTS. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


ZO Madison St 
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For Sale by “It is plain, practical, methodic, and so well illustrated as to be emi- 
; nently useful to the young artisan who is desirous of learning. We 


COLEGROVE BOOK co, === eee 
40 Madison Street, | MANUAL hy WOOD DHORATING, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


By ARTHUR HOPE. 
{ 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: | 


A Poem in Four Sermons. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


CONTENTS: 


Treasures of the Snow. 2. Resurrection. 3. Flowers. , 
4. The Harvest Secret. 


Square 18mo, Limp cloth, red edges............ Price 50 cents. : 
Extra cloth, heavy paper, full gilt................ ** $1.00 © oop ENGRAVING is a most fascinating art and within the reich 
| of all who have a moderate amount of patience. It ix an especial - 
The first edition of this ‘‘gem of a book’ was sold within a few days : ly valuable aiaition to all young men and irla, The wood eturaver 
of publication. The Christian Union says of it: | always finds plenty of work to do.” 
“This is an exquisite volume, every line of which emita a deticious fra- Rory See el weed Caceine ree Hil iene oa pea mths 
grance. It contains four sermons that are true poems, filled with rich ' hearty reception from all who are interested in practical education. 
truth, comforting, instructing, and at the same time charming the apirit, we copy the following from the Preface: 
of the reader by the felicity and beauty of expression. Each topicintarn,! = “pyri; ' 


“ . . t the t five or six years the author of this little book has 
Treasures of the Snow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Flowers,’ “The Harvest 8e- | receiv te Petters from young men— sometimes from boys and girls 


ed man! 

cret,’ in the doorway to a palace of beauty through which one goes with | — asking him tor rome information about engraving, whether it were an 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Crosby thinks that every vestige of the Moody 
and Sankey revival work in New York was oblit- 
erated within a year after its close. 


Whittier thinks no man ought to write much af- | 


ter seventy except Oliver Wendell Holmes, who 
ought to be permitted to continue until he is a 
hundred. 


It is now allowable to marry a deceased wife’s 
sister, in Canada, but such things will not be toler- 
ated under the highly moral eye of the roval family 
at home. England is still very ethical. 


“Go on from Unitarian theology to Unitarian re- 
ligion,” was the suggestive word Dr. Saddler, of 
London, had to give at the dedication of a new 
church. That is a word of command to be heard 
and heeded on both sides of the Atlantic. 


On page 32 of the new Unitarian Year-Book ap- 
pears this line: “ Additional list of ministers, ete.” 
What does the “ete.” standfor? Was the story too 


: Hong 


=| some historical reality to William Tell, after all. 


to be told over so short a list? We must wait 
until 1884 for the completion of the sentence. By 
i that time we may find out what the “ete.” signifies. 
| = The Unitarian Herald tells us that a Liverpool 
coroner received over two hundred letters from 
anxious fathers and mothers throughout England, 
concerning a nameless young man, found drowned 
in the Mersey, with the confession upon his person 
that his was “a wasted life” and that “drink did 
it.” Alas! whose son was he? 


| Some members of a Unitarian chapel in England 

have gone into the court over the vexed question as to 
whether the warden or a lady treasurer has the right 
to keep the communion plate. Many Unitarian so- 
cieties in America agree to dispense with such plate. 
Perhaps the loving heart of the Great Teacher is 
better typified by the latter than by the former. 


Fred May Holland in a recent number of The 
Index gives us some hope to believe that there is 
It 
pays to doubt, providing you don’t stop too soon, If 
you push your doubts far enough you are pretty 
sure to land in a belief. Pursue a myth and it be- 
‘comes a verity. There is a solid fact. at the base of 
every legend. 


“ Did Christ believe that Moses wrote the Penta- 
tench?” is the latest theological conundrum = pro- 
-pounded by the “Wise men of the East.” Prof. 
‘Francis Bowen led the negative, Dr. Crosby the 
_aftinmative, before a recent meeting of the Biblical 
When this is settled we propose 
us the next one. “What if he did? Would that. 
prove that Moses did write the Pentatench ? ” 


. Exegesis Society. 


In The Lnde.v of the 4thinst. W. J. Potter has an 
‘article with the significant title “ Where the Coming 
Church is to Come From.” in which he argues that 
‘it will not come exclusively from the ranks of the 
liberals, and will not be built on absolutely new 
foundations. Human nature as a whole continues 
to demanda church, if for no other reason than “the 
‘delight of human association and fellowship.” It 
‘is a timely word well spoken. 
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The Friends’ Intelligencer brings out the follow- | hence many question those things which are called 


ing humiliating inconsistency in the present public supernatural. On the whole, the faith of the world 


estimate and legal status of the Sunday question: 
The poor woman who has failed to provide the bread that is needed 
to sustain the life of her hungry children on the seventh day may not 
buy on the first day, yet her degraded husband, whose foot tarried at 
the saloon until the small hours of the morning, with the wages of the 
week, or what remained of it, in his pocket, may satisfy his thirst, or 
whiff away the poisonous fumes of pipe or cigar, without restraint. So 
much more do those who make the laws set value upon their indul- 
gences than upon those things that preserve the health of the body. 


Surely it is unwise to ask for more legislation 
until existing laws command, at least, the earnest 
support of the best part of socieiy. 


The minister seems to be coming to the front in 
state affairs. Rev. E. B. Wilson, the wise Unitarian 
minister of Salem, has been elected to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, and Gov. Pattison, of Pennsy]l- 
vanis, has appointed a Methodist minister as his 
private secretary. We agree with the Independent 
that there is no reason why these positions should 
not be filled by the most useful men to be found, 
and we go farther, and insist that a minister is not 
necessarily a fool or a dupe. He is as likely to 
know his business, and attend toit, as any other man 
in the community. 


The Independent thinks that if Moses Mendels- 
sohn had written the “Old Testament Primer on 
the History of the Religion of Israel,” recently 
published by the Boston Unitarian 8. S. Society, 
we “might have seen in it some indication of Chris- 
tian tendencies, but coming from Prof. Toy” (whom 
some of our exchanges still persist in calling a 
Baptist) “it resembles a reaction toward Jewish 
Deism.” The whole notice seems to us to be snap- 
pish. The Independent ought to be critical, but it 
can not afford to be petulant. It is unworthy The 
Independent to undertake to dispose of a scholar, 
or scholarly conclusions, by bringing to bear upon 
them the Odium Theologicum. 


In a recent address, given by Dr. Thomas before 
the Philosophical Society, of this city, on “ Recent 
Changes in Religious Beliefs,” he said there were 
now but three points of discussion in the Christian 
world; viz.—Inspiration, Atonement, and Eschatol- 
ogy. The Bible, he said, is now being looked upon 
as “what is recorded” rather than “what was 
revealed.” The atonement is “being placed upon 
the suffering of love to save.” The literal resur- 
rection was not now held by “most thoughtful 
people.’ The belief of mankind has also generally 


come to be that “everything is governed by law;’’: flutter of angels’ 


is “larger and firmer than ever before.” 


At a joint meeting of the Directors of the W. U. 
C., the W. W. U. C., and the W. U.S. S. Society, 
held at the Channing Club Room, on the 2d inst., it 
was agreed to hold our western anniversaries this 
year at Chicago, May 10th to 16th, inclusive. There 
are many interests, and it was wisely concluded that 
one week would be none tooshort. It is hoped that 
parishes and pastors will not begrudge the one 
Sunday’s absence from home, and will arrange 
accordingly. The accumulating experience of the 
past proves the economic wisdom of this plan. 
Full announcements will be made in due time. 
We hope our readers will begin to plan early to be 
present. No more significant or opportune occasion 
ever called the Unitarians of the West together than 
this. Let there be a full meeting. 


The Christian Register has at last got down to real 
work. Dr. J. L. Withrow—pastor of the Park St. 
Church, Boston—in a communication, published in 
the issue of Jan. 4th, challenges the truthfulness of 
the editor’s statement, in a previous number, that 
orthodoxy teaches that “A vast majority of the 
human race are to be the victims of endless woe.” 
In reply to which Mr. Barrows takes off his coat 
and rolls up his sleeves and offers twelve columns 
of evidence as to the truthfulness of his statement, 
quoting from all the standard creeds and many of 
the modern fathers of orthodoxy. The work is well 
done. It would be a good missionary tract to dis 
tribute among those who are trying to perpetuate a 
rose-water orthodoxy, in these times that do so call 
for frank dealing and clear speaking in matters of 
religion. If Dr. Withrow and some of his associ- 
ates would occasionally stir up our co-laborer in 
Boston, they would effectually save it from the one 
danger that besets it,: viz.—a debilitating amount 
of good-nature. We like to see our friend The 
Register dead in earnest once in a while. The 
world is not made better by a go-easy philosophy. 


The burning of that car-load of Western mail 
was probably the reason why the Christmas number 
of The Christian Register did not reach its Chicago 
readers until after New Years day. Fortunately 
the number was equal to this severe test, for there 
was in it matter of permanent value. The usual 
wings and the talk about 
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“midnight songs in the air,” “frightened shep- 
herds,” and the “Star travelling Bethlehemward” 
seemed more artificial and unreal than if they had 
come during Christmas week. Even then, we sus- 
pect that most readers will, in their candid moments, 
confess that such sentences have a hollow ring to 
them. But, in Chadwick’s simple picture of human 
life in “ Nazareth Town,” in Dr. Hedges’ “ Evangeli- 
zation of the Poor,” in James Freeman Clarke’s 
“Influence of Great Souls in History,” in Mr. 
Wendte’s merry picture of a “Christmas Snow 
Storm in San Francisco,” and in the four beautiful 
sonnets of J. Vila Blake, we have the demonstration 
of the principle we have before urged, viz., that the 
merry, genial Christmas time is to find its ultimate 
resting place in the natural rather than the mirac- 
ulous. Its carols are to ring more and more with 
earthly gladness. Philosophically, as well as his- 
torically, Christmas, as a festival of humanity, is a 
larger and more joyous thing than Christmas as a 
festival of Christianity, theologically interpreted. 
Mr. Blake’s “ Four Visions of Jesus” indicates the 
path upon which the appreciation of Christmas as 
well as Christ travels. First, “ Alone,” then “ With 
Others,” after that “ With All,” finally “In One.” 


In reference to our comment on Brooke Herford’s 
reported saying that his best helpers ‘‘ were those 
who came from the orthodox churches and had some 
Christianity left in them,’ he writes:—“ Till I saw 
your paragraph I did not even know that what I 
said on the matter had been reported at all, still 
less that it was being circulated with such a curious 
perversion of its meaning. I was speaking of the 
need for Unitarians not to leave the work of up- 
rooting orthodox errors to the scoffers and destruc- 
tives; merely trying, as some counsel, to win converts 
from the ranks of those who, under such influences, 
have drifted away from religion altogether. I said 
it was a dreadfully expensive process (and s0 it is!) 
for us Unitarians to have to convert them back from 
nothing to Christianity; it often takes years before 
they are good for much as helpers; while, on the 
other hand, ‘Some of the best helpers I ever had 
were those who had come direct from the orthodox 
churches and had some Christianity left in them.’ 
That will do for East, or West, eh, Unrry ?” 

Very well indeed. As we predicted, Bro. Her- 
ford’s statement, when balanced by himself, gives 
but little encouragement to the orthodox to continue 
in his orthodoxy. His statement turns out a blister 
to be applied to the Unitarian rather than a plaster 
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to soothe the anxieties of the orthodox heart. But 
Bro. Herford adds with archness: “But it is good 
to find you so anxious to have Unitarians stand firm 
for Christianity.” We are glad to find that we are 
able to cheer the heart of our absent brother. As 
always, we want to stand firm for all the good and 
true things that were ever put into religion. If all 
that is properly included in the name Christianity, as 
Bro. Herford insists, so much the better for Chris- 
tianity, and we will heartily stand for it in the 
future as we have tried to in the past. 


The Year-Book of the Unitarian churches for 
1883 is the same decorous, well-printed and sightly 
book as ever. We discover more mistakes in the 
list than usual. For most of them we fear we are 
to blame, inasmuch as absence from home rendered 
our western corrections too late. The most obvious 
correction should be made in the name of the 
Western Conference, the incorporate name of which 
is, “The Western Unitarian Conference,” and not 
“The Annual Conference of Western Unitarian 
Churches,” as the Year-Book gives it. The fact of 
its incorporation is also omitted. The only innovation 
is a so-called “additional list of ministers,” which 
contains the names of Messrs. Clifford, Gannett 
and Potter, with ten other names with bracketed 
explanations. We are disappointed in not meeting 
even here the name of Samuel Longfellow, perhaps 
the tenderest psalmist of the Unitarian faith, and 
that of Wm. H. Spencer, a graduate of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, for many years pastor of a 
Unitarian parish, and who, since the action of the 
National Conference last September, has declared 
himself ready and willing to co-operate with that 
body. We let this discussion rest for another year, 
after recording our dissatisfaction with the present 
arrangement of the list. Underneath a mass of 
petty complications there lies the obvious fact that 
here is a small attempt to keep the Unitarian name 
within certain theological lines known. as Christian. 
The Unitarianism that we belong to is indifferent to 
Christian or non-Christian lines,—theologically in- 
terpreted. We hold that this is the only way in 
which it can be greatly loyal to the gentle influences 
and inclusive sympathies that are the inheritance of 
the holiest and highest phases of our Christianity, 
and which it is the mission of the Unitarians to em- 
phasize and promulgate. In this case, the larger list 
excludes the lesser, but the lesser list includes the 
larger. In order to be sure of being counted in 
with both lists we will see to it, another year, as we 
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had intended to this, that our name shall appear 
among the “etcs.” We have reason to believe that 
a large* number of Unitarian ministers, East and 
West, old and young, join with us in this good-na- 
tured discontent. 


The interest aroused by Dr. Geo. E. Ellis’ state- 
ment before the Unitarian Club, in Boston, some 
weeks ago, that the Bible, “as commonly interpreted, 
is an orthodox book,” is very suggestive. It shows 
that there are still a certain number of Unitarians 
who feel that the truth is somehow dependent on, or 
somewhat related to, the interpretation of Scripture 
texts; and that a great number of the orthodox peo- 
ple are ready to clutch at the hope that a waning 
system of theology may yet be revivified by an 
invigorated exegesis, as if truth was not serenely 
indifferent to the chapter-and-verse props elicited 
out of any book. When the controversy was between 
this interpretation of God, or that; unity or trinity; 
between the Unitarian or the Trinitarian explanation 
of the atonement, or retribution, as established by 
the Bible, the Unitarians had the best of the 
argument, as Norton, Ware and the early Unitarian 
fathers have conclusively proved, because the Bible 
was written before the orthodox system was matured. 
The apostolic air was infected with orthodox dog- 
mas only in their sporadic form; the germ cells were 
undeveloped. But when the question has come to 
be between naturalism and supernaturalism—be- 
tween law and miracle; between special and universal 
inspiration; between Christianity, as the only true 
religion, God-given and God-guarded; and Chris- 
tianity as one of several great, beautiful and sublime 
blossoms of faith on the tree of humanity, undoubt- 
edly the orthodox have the best of the argument. 
The Bible is a miracle-attested book. It is the pro- 
duct of a race strongly impressed with the idea that 
they were the special favorites of the Almighty. 
The “chosen people” was their favorite expression; 
and all through their writings appears this claim of 
Divine favoritism, which is not sustained by the 
larger science of comparative religions, or the 
broader faith of the Unitarian movement. Benja- 
min is now but one of many brothers, and he must 
take his place in the ranks. Israel is one of many 
God-beloved, God-instructed and God-endowed peco- 
ple, and its exclusive claims, as well as those of its 
direct. descendants, Christianity and Islamism, fall 
to the ground. If the Bible antedated orthodox 
theology by two or three centuries, it antedates the 
scientific conception of the universe and the beset- 
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ting consciousness of law by eighteen centuries. It 
is far easier to find the spores of orthodoxy in the 
Bible than those of comparative religion, or that 
very real element in.the Unitarian faith commonly 
known as “modern thought.” While the battle- 
ground was confined to Greek lexicons and Patristic 
evidences, the Unitarians had a fair chance in the fight, 
but when they abandoned miracles and took up the 
methods of science, they then simply discarded the 
textual method, which, so far as it goes, is now 
worth more to orthodoxy than to Unitarianism. 
For the first postulate of orthodox thought is 
miracle, and that. is the mark of the Bible fabric, 
while the first postulate of Unitarianism is getting 
to be Law, which makes miracle, in a theological 
sense, impossible. 


RELIGION LOSING ITSELF IN EX- 
TERNALS. 


‘*The Church still continued to increase in outward splendor as it lost 
its internal purity.” GrBson I., p. 586. 


The visit among us of Prof. Kovacs brings to 
mind afresh a very interesting romance by “the 
most talented novelist of Hungary,” Maurus Jokai. 
I do not know that it is yet accessible in English, 
but it ought to be, and some publisher will do well 
to bring it out. Its Hungarian title is “Egy az 
isten” (God in one). Its German title is “Die 
nur einmal lieben.” (Those who love but once.) 

The work sets forth with tender sympathy the 
virtues of the Unitarians of Hungary. Their social 
life and customs; their thrift, culture, worship; 
their bravery, fidelity, harmony; all these form a 
picture which for rational living, pure morals, sim- 
ple devotion and earnest patriotism, cannot be sur- 
passed. Best of all, both Prof. Kovacs, and Dr. 
Sonneschein (a native of Hungary) who lent me the 
book, say that the picture is substantially true 

The scenes of the early part of the story are laid 
in Rome, strongly reminding the reader of Haw- 
thorne’s Marble Faun. But the elaborate splendor 
and the treacherous insincerity of worship there, 
serve but to mark a contrast wide and deep between 
a religion whose aims are political, and one that is 
but the natural flower and crown of the social and 
spiritual wants of a peaceful and fraternal community. 
The one is ever busy with plots and intrigue and 
management, reaching out for the control of numbers 
by wealth and power. The other, seeking only to 
bless those who find in it the bread of life, offers no 
rewards to those who come with conformity without 
conviction, with profession without practice. The 
one exhibits a battlefield of nations, a concourse of 
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races, a crowd of strangers, a babel of tongues. The 

other is a garden of peace, a quiet vale of happy 

families, all acquaintances and friends. Such is 

Catholic Rome compared with the Unitarian village 

of Toroczko. : 

After describing a Sunday scene,-—the arrange- 
ment of the plain edifice of worship and the order of 
entrance thereto when the bell calls the people to 
prayers,—first, the young men going in and taking 
their places in the gallery, the students sitting by 
the organ,—then the married men in the order of 
their age, with special seats for those held in highest 
honor,—then the married women,—then the maidens 
sitting behind them,—and lastly, the children, better 
ornaments than the angels of Murillo or Bernini— 
living cherubs, the pride of the village,—all, old 
and young, neatly, even gaily dressed in the Sunday 
and festival attire so characteristic of the German 
and Hungarian peasantry,—then our author adds: 

“The Romish churches are crowded with master 
pieces of art; but the people who go therein are 
ragged and dirty. The walls of the Toroczko 
church are bare; but the faces of those who gather 
into it beam with happiness. There are no statues 
of cost and beauty, but there are men clothed with 
all the grace and strength of noble character.” 

The service proceeds. After a simple hymn of 
praise in which all join, the pastor standing in the 
chancel or pulpit speaks to the congregation on 
practical themes: on the love of country, on the 
mutual duties of man to man, on the blessings of 
labor, on the everlasting mercy of God, on the re- 
ward which every good man must find in the good 
deeds themselves. Then in a brief prayer he com- 
mends them to the example of Jesus, but he does 
not intimate that salvation or heaven is denied to 
those who in other ways and by the light of other 
stars seek to gain the blessed life. 

So simple and unaffected throughout is the form 
and administration of religion among these people. 
And while the story is full of love and adventure, 
serving well to illustrate the Hungarian devotedness 
to family, country and conviction, the most sugges- 
tive lesson admirably enforced is the superiority of 
4 pure faith over a religion of externals. It compels 
us to ask to what extent the health of religious de- 
votion is conditioned upon its simplicity; whether 
worship must not always tend to degenerate in the 
midst of elaborate and costly environment. What 
rapid defection and poverty of faith followed the 
construction of the middle-age cathedrals! The 
perfection of ritual and the multiplication of cere- 


monies have bred what leanness of soul! The passion 
for power, and splendor, and order, how has it 
eclipsed the nobler strife for purity and truth! 

The relation of religion to art is not easily settled 
or defined. All positions are taken, from that of 
Goethe, who identifies the two, to that of the Puri- 
tan, who regards them as implacable enemies. 
Phillips Brooks, speaking of the attitude and influ- 
ence of Jesus, writes: “We may say that though 
Jesus made nothing of artistic beauty, yet his re- 
ligion has made much of it, and out of Christianity 
the highest artistic life has come.” We may say all 
these things, and no doubt all of them have truth. 
But still the great impression of the life of Jesus, as 
it seems to me, must always be of the subordinate 
importance of those things in which only the esthetic 
nature finds pleasure. There is no condemnation 
of them in that wise, deep life. But the fact always 
must remain that the wisest, deepest life that ever 
was lived, left them on one side, and was satisfied 
without them. And his religion, while it has 
developed and delighted in their culture, has al- 
ways kept two strong habits with reference to art 
which showed that in it was still the spirit of the 
Master. It has always been restless under the 
sway of any art that did not breathe with spiritual 
and moral purpose. Never has Christian art 
reached the pure estheticism of the classics. And 
in its more earnest moods, in its reformations, in its 
puritanism, it has always stood ready to sacrifice 
the choicest works of artistic beauty for the restor- 
ation or preservation of the simple majesty of right- 
eousness, the purity of truth, or the glory of God.” 

No doubt men are attracted and moved in the pres- 
ence of the beautiful; but does this make it certain 
that they are better for it? These excited sensibili- 
ties, this “emotional prodigality,” may at leastdo no 
harm, if they can be utilized, if the forces of char- 
acter which should pass into action and service do 
not go vaporing out with them. But the tendency 
of art and symbolism is to relax effort, not to nerve 
up the will. Its presence favors indulgence, dream- 
iness, repose, abandon—not restraint, reason, self- 
reliance, and resolution. 

Dr. Milligan, of Aberdeen, says, “Art is not re- 
ligion; and an admiration of the beautiful is no 
security for the love of the pure, the virtuous, and 
the true. On the contrary, experience teaches that 
although the beautiful in spirit always elevates, the 
merely beautiful in form may, and apart from the 
spirit does inevitably tend to degrade and sensualize. 
Beautiful scenery has never by itself refined those 
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who dwell in the midst of it. Beautiful sights or 
sounds, when they appeal only to the eye or ear, 
are equally powerless; nay, they often only strength- 
en the sensuous tendencies of our nature. It may 
be difficult to say why it should be so, but so it is. 
Probably it is because the art which lives upon ma- 
terial or even intellectual beauty does not and can- 
not include in it a full expression of the spiritual, 
the Divine in man.” J.C. L. 


7 Contributed Netvclon. 


“AND ENOCH WALKED WITH GOD.” 


MABY W. PLUMMER. 


O thou, who in time’s morning walked with God, 

Nor heeded that the world-paths crossed thine own. 
Who, listening to the music shed abroad 

By that One Voice, heard not the other’s tone 
Mocking athim who walked. or seemed to walk alone: 


Tell us. who lang to know, what converse sweet 

Fell from thy lips, what troubled questions lay 

Answered and clear ere thou could’st frame them meet, 

In that bright light of Truth, the Perfect Day, 

Where tangled problems smooth and solve themselves away, 


Didst know what field-flowers fluttered "neath the hem 
Of thy long garment, or what birds of song 

Circled around thee, or what light wind came, 
Lifting thy locks, the while ye walked along, 

Seen and unseen, the marveling world among? 


Vain questioning! for answer as thou might’st, 
Our ears are holden that we may not hear; 

The soul that walks with God upon the heights 
Hath secrets voiceless to the alien ear; 

To him who is of God, the things of God are clear. 


THE INSPIRED FIDDLER OF THE NORTH. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


Among recent publications there is none which 
rivals in interest the Memoir of Ole Bull,* written by 
his wife. It is no derogation either to the art or 
genius of Ole Bull to speak of him as the inspired 
fiddler, for though he was also the cultivated musi- 
cian, rendering some of the most difficult themes of 
the masters with consummate grace and skill, it 
was with a touch and interpretation so purely his 
own as almost to transform them into original com- 
positions. Though he was the enthusiastic apostle 


artists, not because of his limited powers but be- 
cause his audiences were better content to listen over 
again to the old favorites, those wonderfully charac- 
teristic productions of his own fertile brain, such as 
the Mother’s Prayer, and the Pollacca Guerriera. 
All genius is creative, but Ole Bull’s was of a pecul 
iarly daring and original quality. On the occasion 
of his second visit to America, George Wm. Curtis 
wrote of him: “Like every man of remarkable and 
pronounced genius, he is a phenomenon. * bd 
He is his own standard. * * It 
is useless to pursue him with traditional rules.” 
In another place he speaks of him as “an irre- 
fragable fact against which criticism may dash 
its head at leisure. The public heart will fol- 
low him and applaud, because he plays upon its 
strings as deftly as upon those of a violin.” 
Hamerton, in his Thoughts About Art, of 
him as “a musical transcendentalist,” who “arrived 
at his most wonderful effects less by manual prac- 
tice than meditation.” One of the maxims of ad- 
vice which Ole Bull offered young artists seeking his 
counsel was: “Play little and think much.” But Ole 
Bull by no means depended wholly on the resources 
within, nor disdained the helps which came from 
persistent study and criticism. It was in his younger 
days, while on a short concert tour through Italy, 
undertaken after his first successes in Paris, that he 
took pains to seek out the writer of a disparaging 
criticism who had pointed out the crudities and ex- 
travagances which marked his then unformed and 
too impassioned style. One who could criticise so 
fairly and intelligently could help him to correct his 
faults, he thought; and through the friendly assis- 
tance of the newspaper reviewer he placed himself 
under the training of one of Italy’s great singing 
masters. The violin is “king of instruments” be. 
cause of its rare resemblance to the tones of the 
human voice, and Ole Bull was wont to refer in 


-| later days to this period of early study as the time 


when he learned to sing in Italy. His was the 
true artist-spirit, willing and anxious to perfect its 
powers to the utmost, yet ever loyal to the prompt- 
ings of the musical demon within. Being true 
man he was also true genius; both art and charac- 
ter corresponded to the same ideal of rugged 
strength and tenderness prefigured in the scenes and 
surroundings of the country which gave him birth, 
his cherished Norway. “The Norwegian Minstrel” 
he was called, the dearest themes of his four-stringed 
instrument being those wherein he described the 
snow-crested mountains and sunny vales of his na- 
tive home. Patriotism was one of his strongest 
virtues. Although deeply inspired with repub- 
lican sentiments and the most advanced doctrines 


of culture in his beloved art, spending time and |respecting human rights, he loved his country less 


money with lavish generosity in furtherance of 
schemes devoted to this end, yet he himself always 
remained more the creative than the trained artist. 
the inspired rather than the merely skilled musician. 
His repertoire was not so varied as that of some other 


aoe Bull: A Memoir, By Sara C. Bull. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bos- H 
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for what she actually was, in her subordinate rela- 
tion to another political power, than for that higher 
ideal of national independence and prosperity she 
is yet toattain. He loved her also for her beautiful 
past, peopled with the elves and gnomes of fairy- 
land, and covered with an Hulder-enchanted land- 
scape. At his grandmother’s Imee he listened to 
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those wonder-tales which he afterward translated 
with his magic bow into wild rhapsodic melodies 
that drew forth both the tears and the laughter of 
his audiences. Even asa child he learned to dis- 
tinguish between music as it consisted of the mere 
mechanical performance of the player, and music 
as pure and tuneful sound. We are told that he 
conceived music “as proceeding from the instruments 
played, jubilating, triumphing, quarreling, fight- 
ing with a life of their own.” Mr. Curtis speaks of 
“that subtlety of his playing by which the instru- 
ment and the means seem lost, and only pure 
sound remains.” This is the highest art, when 
the means which produce it are entirely lost sight 

.of, and the whole being enwrapt in the single sense 
to which it is addressed. 

The Imowledge derived through the Northern 
myths, of the character and spirit of our Teutonic 
ancestry has been like the turning of a new page in 
the history of the race. Neither the mystical Ori- 
ent, crowded with ancient lore and story, nor the 
fair Southern lands, the abode of romance and song, 
has contributed more to the world’s stock of poetic 
legend than the bare, rugged peninsula of Scandina- 
via. The language of human tenderness and long- 
ing, of worshipful aspiration and worthy deed, is no- 
where more clearly spoken than in the myths of the 
Northmen. Through the translated works of 
writers like Bjornson and Boyesen, the art of 
Thorwaldsen, and the witching strains of Ole Bull’s 
violin, we have come into nearer contact and sym- 
pathy with a people of whose kinship we may well 
be proud, since it is from the sturdy, vigorous 
frames, and hardy mental constitution of our 
Northern ancestors that we derive the best and 
strongest elements of our present civilization. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


CHARLES H. KERR. 


Shelley was not a popular poet, he is not pop- 
ular to-day, he never will be popular while human 
nature remains what it is. During his life his 
poems, as they were published, met with such 
a reception as never greeted those of any other 
author before or since. The most respectable 
British reviews not only published the most unfair 
criticisms upon his works, but did not hesitate to 
accompany them with malignant calumnies directed 
against his personal character. In fact, his worthy 
contemporaries, who took their opinions from the 
London Quarterly Review, came to the conclusion 
that Shelley was not only an idle dreamer, whose 
poems gave him not the slightest claim to literary dis- 
tinction, but also a cold-blooded villain, who, for the 
sake of justifying his own corrupt life, endeavored 
to degrade by his teaching the moral tone of society. 

Happily that spirit has nearly died out. However 
men may now differ in their opinions of Shelley’s 
genius, whatever they may think even of the moral 
tendencies of his writings, his character now stands 


vindicated in its purity and beauty. Faults no 
doubt he had, but they were faults that sprung 
from fidelity to his convictions. He never shrunk 
from any course of action that seemed to him right, 
through fear of coming into conflict with public 
sentiment. With his whole soul he hated tyranny 
and superstition in whatever form they appeared. 
He found, or thought he found, that these were 
sanctioned and sustained by Christianity. Nothing 
more was needed to induce him to oppose himself to 
the Christianity of the day. “Why do you call 
yourself an atheist?” a friend once asked him. “It 
is a word of abuse to stop criticism,” he replied, “a 
painted devil to frighten the foolish, a threat to 
intimidate the wise and good. I took wp the word 
as a knight took up a gauntlet—in defiance of injus- 
tice.” Such was Shelley’s “atheism.” The God 
that he rejected was the God of superstition, of 
intolerance, and of religious persecution. Even in 
his “Queen Mab,” a poem which he wrote at the 
age of eighteen, and which he himself in after years 
characterized as “crude and immature” in its spec- 
ulations upon religious doctrine, we find the lines: 


Infinity within, 
Infinity without belie creation: 
The exterminable spirit it contains 
Ie Nature's only God. 
This may be pantheism, but it is certainly not 
atheism. 

But let us pass from this crude and immature 
work of Shelley’s boyhood to the greatest effort of 
his life, the “Prometheus Unbound.” In the-fourth 
scene of the second act is a conversation between 
Asia, the wife of Prometheus, and the Spirit of 
Eternity, where the poet’s belief in a Creator is 
expressed with the greatest clearness. Asia asks of 
the Spirit,— 

“Who made the living world ?”” 
“God. 
““Who made all 
That it contains, thought, passion, reason, will, 
Imagination 3" 
“God, Almighty God.” 
‘who made that rense which, when the winds of spring 
In rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved heard in youth alone. 
Fills the faint eyes with falling tears which dim 
The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers, 
And leaves this peopled earth a solitude 
When it returns no more ?” 
“ Merciful God.” 
Will any one call this atheism? 

The difference between the two passages which I 
have quoted, seems to me one of the most striking 
proofs of Shelley’s honesty of thought. Between 
the period of writing “Queen Mab,” and that of 
the publication of the “Prometheus Unbound,” the 
opinions expressed in the former work had brought 
upon him the hatred of most of his respectable 
fellow-citizens. His Christian opponents, in their 
public replies to his argument, did not attempt to 
disprove his statements, but preferred, with a most 
unchristian lack of charity, to denounce his opin- 
ions as pernicious, and to assail with contemptible 
malice the character of the author. Under such 
circumstances, no course of action could be more 
natural for a man in whom sensitiveness and cour- 
age were so united, than to yield himself to the 


bitterest hatred against a religion whose devotees 
could treat him with such injustice. Yet we find 
Shelley indignant, indeed, at his wrongs, but never- 
theless not influenced in his opinions by this indig- 
nation, and drawing continually nearer and nearer 
to a conception of true, spiritual religion. 

The poems of Shelley are, I believe, unsurpassed 
in beauty by anything in the English language. I 
say this without hesitation, for his poems, however 
inferior they may be to Shakspeare’s in power, to 
Milton’s in grandeur, to Byron’s in vigor, have both 
a depth of meaning and a grace of expression which 
are all their own. The shorter lyrical poems have 
been most highly praised, and, indeed, a few of 
them, like “The Cloud,” and the “Ode to a Sky 
Lark,” have even become popular. But they gained 
their popularity, we might almost say, by accident. 
They show great skill in versification and in poetic 
expression, but comparatively little of the loftiness 
that is found in some of the longer poems. 

‘Queen Mab,” to which I have already referred, 
is the first of Shelley’ 8 poems which has been pre- 
served. With all its faults it is generally acknowl- 
edged to rank higher than any other verses produced 
at so early an age. Its opening 

“*How wonderful ts Death, 
Death and his brother, Bleep, " 
is as familiar as a quotation from Shakspeare. 

My space will not permit me to do justice to the 
“Prometheus Unbound,” and any attempt to give 
an idea of it by a brief description would be worse 
than useless. 

The “Cenci,” a tragedy founded upon the story 
of Beatrice, is by many considered to be Shelley’s 
greatest poem. It is unquestionably the finest 
tragedy that has appeared since Shakspeare, and 
Beatrice, in her strength and beauty, in her patience 
under suffering, and her courage in action, is the 
most wonderful creation in the literature of the 
century. 

My limits allow the mention of but one more of 
Shelley’s works. I have chosen the “ Adonais,” a 
poem composed in the year before his death. It is 
an elegy on the poet Keats, who died of consump- 
tion in his twenty-fourth year. “Adonais” stands 
by the side of Milton’s “Lycidas,” as one of the 
most beautiful elegies ever written. To the grace 
and freedom that characterize all of Shelley’s poetry, 
is added in the “Adonais” a minute and careful 
attention to detail that raises it to the highest point 
of artistic perfection. In the closing lines of the 
“ Adonais,” it seems as if the poet must have seen 
by inspiration a vision of the future,—his little 
bark sailing over the Mediterranean, a storm-cloud 
for a time concealing it from view, while the winds 
were lashing the water into foam, then passing away 
and revealing only the troubled surface of the sea, 
with nothing to mark the spot where the poet had 
sailed on his last earthly voyage. Some such vision 
as this must have passed before Shelley's eyes as he 
composed this last stanza of the “ Adonais:” 


“The breath’whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me, wy spirit’s bark is driven 
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Far from the shore, far from the trembling 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given, 
ee masgy earth and sphered skies are riven, 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar; 
Whilst burning through the inmost veil of heaven 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 


Ghicago “Pulpit. 


GROWING OLD. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY J. LL. JONES, BEFORE THE FOURTH UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, CHICAGO, DEC. 31, 1882. 


Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died in a good old age, an oe 
man, and full of years; and was gathered to his people. Gen. xxv. 


* * Says Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“Every one starts when first he hears himself 
seriously spoken of as ‘the old man.’” * * Grow- 
ing old brings that decay of the outward tenement, 
so graphically depicted by the writer of Ecclesiastes, 
than which I know of no more terse or more vigor- 
ous description of this condition in all the realm 
of literature, for growing old suggests the time 
which one may be tempted to speak of as the “ evil 
days.” 

But this physical decrepitude is not the saddest 
thought of old age. Growing old suggests a time 
when the imagination droops, reason stumbles, and 
memory flags,—a time when the mind loses its 
relish for thought, and the assimilative power of the 
soul depreciates. All this brings still sadder reflec- 
tions of a state of helplessness, a condition of de- 
pendence, when the protection and nurture of others 
are indispensable. This is the old age that seems so 
undesirable, that prompts that prayer so often re- 
peated in the vigor and prime of life: “I would 
not outlive my usefulness. I want to die in the 
harness.” With all this in mind we can scarcely 
wonder that the primitive rudeness of savage life 
puts an end to the jpbemitice of the aged by sudden 
execution. * 

Yet there is an oa age that reaches upward into 
strength, instead of toppling downward into imbe- 
cility. There isa growing old that comes like a ben- 
ediction. There is an old age that suggests the 
serenity of the evening hour. * * * Artists 
have successfully painted the sower, the harvester, 
but there is a subdued beauty, a mystic charm that 
settles down around the Indian summer of this 
thought-breeding climate of ours that is the despair 
of the painter. Difficult as it is to represent action 
on canvas, or in marble, it is not so difficult as to 
represent repose. The crowning glory of Raphael’s 
genius is discovered in his later paintings, into which 
he has introduced—not action, not strife; but peace, 
quiet. Tho river frets and rushes, it wrestles with 
obstructing islands, pushes itself over intruding 
shoals, and tumbles down the cataract, but as it ap- 
proaches the great ocean it grows calm, quiet, and 
at last loses all its haste, as it nestles in the bosom 
of the mighty deep. Thus it is with the River of 
Life. Time is the pilot, who, if rightly served will 
steer the human bark through the giddy rapids, 
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fretted with the thousand isles of youthful temp- 
tation, over the shoals of passion, the boiling tor- 
rents of dissipation, down the St. Lawrence of Life 
into the broadening gulf, and thence to the bound- 
less ocean. Youth has its agitations, its passions that 
ebb and flow. If it brings tumultuous joy, so, 
also, does it bring tempestuous pain. Childhood 
has its severe trials, its many woes, its bitter tears. 
* Every child born into the world is a restless spirit 
confined. Like a caged bird it batters its little 
wings against the wires. Childhood is helplessness 
without the grace of resignation, while old age is 
childhood with a memory—childhood with an expe- 
rience. The sunset glow is as radiant, as marvelous 
as that of the sunrise, with something of the warmth 
of noonday still lingering in the air. Sunset is 
sunrise with the chill taken off. That is what old 

may be; aye, it is what old age ought to be, 
and I am glad to affirm it is what old age is, in 
many instances. Daily we see gray hairs crown- 
ing our times with strength, as well as prefiguring 
imbecility. I have sat where wrinkled faces cast a 
halo of beauty across my path, such as never fell 
from the grace of maidenhood. I have seen old 
men leaning heavily upon their staffs, themselves a 
pillar of strength to the weak—the main stay of 
the community in which they lived. “A good old 
age” is the grand Bible phrase, applied to this condi- 
tion. Plato, Angelo, Goethe and Von Humboldt 
each made noble contributions to the world in the 
eighth decade of their lives. In that old age we 
dread and deplore they were contributing treasures 
of perennial beauty to the storehouse of mankind. 
When are the “evil days” that the author of Ec- 
clesiastes speaks of—the days “when thou shalt 
say, ‘I have no pleasure in them’,” when we find a 
Newton in the eighty-fifth year of his age gather- 
' ing those pebbles of knowledge on the beach of that 
infinite Sea of Truth; when we find a Lady Somer- 
ville and a Caroline Herschel in the latest years of 
a long life grappling with the profoundest problems 
of mathematics and astronomy, rivaling at once the 
manliest minds and the most womanly hearts of 
their times? “Evil days’? Shall we speak thus 
when we think of gentle Wordsworth, dying at 
eighty, still in the high noon of his poetical power; 
of our own John Adams, who delighted in company, 
kept up with the literature of his day, and carried 
his long sentences through without dropping a word 
(though compelled occasionally to rest for breath) in 
the ninetieth year of hisage? As we think of these, 
let us use, rather, this other Bible phrase—“A 
good old age’” The benedictions of greatest help- 
fulness that have come to us of this generation, have 
fallen—not from the jubilant beauty of early 
womanhood, or the confident strength of early man- 
hood, but from our gray-haired seers—Bryant, pro- 
phet-editor; Emerson, whose youthful spirit enno- 
bled gray hair, and with the failing strength of a 
withering body he enunciated the texts upon which 
poets and preachers for the next century will ring 
the changes. When we think of Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lucretia Mott and Peter Cooper, we 
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cease to dread old age. Not these aloie, but the 
countless numbers who have no place on the printed 
roll of human fame, whose growing years have 
made them more beautiful, whose power grew with 
the enfeebling of the hand, help emphasize that 
beautiful expression of the text, “a good old age.” 
The author of Ecclesiastes missed a truth that 
Swedenborg struck when he said that the “oldest 
angels are the youngest.” 

Here, then, are the two pictures of old age. Here 
an old age that is unhappy, querulous, vacant and 
imbecile. - There is an old age, clear, strong in 
spirit, helpful, blessed. One sloping downward to- 
ward the grave, the other sloping upward into the 
fullness of perennial youth. Both pictures are from 
life. To reconcile them is to reconcile the funda- 
mental paradox in philosophy. Is life the product 
of matter, or is matter the instrument of life? * 
* * * Toward one or the other of these two 
each one of us is inevitably tending. Which is it? 
One is growth, the other is decay. One ripens, the 
other rots. One protests perpetually against the 
materialistic philosophy, by rising superior to all 
the environments of matter ; the other leaves us ever 
with a haunting doubt as to whether the mind of 
man is anything more than the scintillations of 
phosphorus—a fortunate combination of atoms. The 
“good old age” that the deathless ones attain to is 
a Bethlehem Star that guides wise men to the tran- 
sient manger wherein is found the Immortal Child, 
Son of the King Eternal. The “evil days” hint at 
lumpish clay, shaped by outward forces. Which 
are we? 

Let us come to particulars and see if we can 
not count a few of the conditions upon which 
this “good old age” is to be won: 

L The Physical. It will not doto ignore the 
physical. Any disrespect shown to the will of God, 
revealed in the laws of matter, is at our own peril. 
* Beware how you mortgage your coming years to 
fleeting pleasures. There is no evading the high 
sheriff of God who in the shape of unbending and 
unrelenting physical laws will come when least ex- 
pected, and foreclose the mortgage you will be un- 
able to pay. He who denies no appetite, will, all too 
soon, have none to gratify. If we look for a “ good 
old age,” then, we must take care of our bodies. 

IL The Mental. While a sound body is the first 
condition, it is far from being the only one neces- 
sary to a ‘“‘good old age.” They hopelessly mort- 
gage their old age who take care of their bodies at 
the cost of their intellect. Ideas are just as neces- 
sary as breadto mature a man or woman. * Brain 
labor is conducive to health, and the tables of lon- 
gevity favor those who live most in the upper story. 
When the apple-tree ceases to make new wood, the 
yield in fruit begins to decline. You can not stand 
still. If you are not growing up, you must grow 
down. To cease to study is to begin to deteriorate. 

* Old age can have but few attractions to one whose 
present interests are all centered in what is called 
“business.” I have no quarrel with moneymakers. 
“Bless the dollars,” I say, and say it reverently. I wish 
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we had more of them. But woe tohim who finds his | 
life narrowing to any one rut of outward activities. | 
* It is a wise saying, that “every one needs an avo- 
cation as well as a vocation.” If one would know 
or do one thing well he must know something about 
many things. He who is content with one idea will | 
soon end by having none. 

As I go up and down this country I meet no sad- 
der sight than that of men whose bodies are stil] in 
good repair, men who have a comfortable bank ac- 
count, trying to enjoy themselves, with no stock in 
ideas, no gold-bearing bonds payable at the bank of ; 
intelligence. Of course I mean no external standard 
of knowledge or culture. He who is hastening 
toward a “good old age” must simply realize that 
one is “never too old to learn.” 

IL The Spiritual. No one can grow old gra- 
ciously and nobly without a kindly heart, for what- 
ever else dies, love is immortal. Whatever else 
fades, duty is an evergreen. Bodily health, finan- 
cial plenty, and a well-stored intellect are all too 
cheap to be bought by the sacrifice of a single com- 
mon-place duty. Give me the joy that isin store for 
the faithful. 

* * * * Tf you would grow old nobly, court 
the enthusiasm of the moral nature, that you may 
know, by experience, the meaning of that word 
which no man can define for you—inspiration. I 
believe that it is desirable to round out the cycle of 
our earthly existence for not only our tee seore 
and ten, but, perchance, the four score and ten, and 
yet I would deliberately say that old age is not worth 
the buying, if selfish prudence must elbow out all 
the inspiration of disinterested love. Bemoan as 
we may premature death, yet give me, rather, thirty 
beautiful years filled with the contagious magnetism 
that tells for good and beautiful things, than eighty 
years of calculating meanness. 

“Lord, let me not live to be useless,” prayed ; 
John Wesley, and a grand prayer it was. When 
we save life’s energies to increase our usefulness, it 
is divine, but when we save them to prolong our days 
only, it is animalism. I, for one, am glad that 
Channing burned the oil out of his lamp at sixty- 
two rather than prolong the blaze by reducing the 
combustion, for what the time needed was a lamp 
of exceeding brightness. I am glad that Starr 
King threw himself with such abandon intothat pa- | 
triotic campaign in 1561, even though he had to lie 
down and die at the end of six months from the 
effects of it, for thereby he saved California to the) 
Union. I, for one, will not repine that brave Theo- 
dore Parker was, as he said, willing “to keep his 
eandle burning in the draught.” Jesus might have 
lived longer had he evaded, apologized, or compro- 
mised, but it does not follow that he would have 
lived to better purpose. Only by devotion come the 
higher joy and the serener trust. Religion, after 
all, is not a thing to be proven. Its truths are be- 
yond intellectual demonstration. They are things 
to be exemplified. God, immortality, heaven and 
the soul impaled upon our intellectual spears, 
at best are little more than lifeless abstractions. But 


from the mountain-tops of these loyalties they be- 
come living verities, and Religion flects and reflects 
the light of God, as the diamond does the light of 


‘the sun. Its consolations become the solid facts of 


experience. 

How, then, shall we avoid the “evil days” and 
reach the “ good old age”? I answer: Respect the 
body, culture the mind, enkindle the heart, and, 
above all, live grandly, indifferent to old age itself. 
Live in such a way that if old age be our lot, it 
must bear with it the benediction of peace; and if 
length of days be not ours, let our affairs be so or- 
dered that, let the Summons come when it may, our 
estates will be administered. Have we brains? Let 
the world profit by them now. Have we love? 
Give it generously, to-day. Have we money? In- 
vest it in such a way that others coming after us 
must needs work the better for our having lived. 
Let our years be but the scaffolding on which we 
rear the imperishable tower of character, into which 
we build the accumulated capital of life, on the top 
of which at last we stand, independent of all the 
material scaffolding of days, months, and years. Then 
our life goes not down behind a darkened west, but 
like the morning star it melts away in the glory 
of a new day. 


Gonferences. 


HOW THE CHURCH AT ANN ARBOR WAS 
BUILT. 


A HISTORICAL STATEMENT BY THE PASTOR, READ AT THE DEDI. 
CATION, NOVEMBER 21, 1882. 


[The columns of our little paper were so crowded with Conference 
reports at the time of the dedication of the Ann Arbor church, that we 
were compelled to withhold the following interesting statement by Mr- 
Sunderland. Appearing out of time, it will not on that account be want. 
ing in interest and suggestivenexs to our readers. Ep. ] 


Aa we assemble here to dedicate this house of worship, it 
is fitting that something should be said as to how it has come 
to be. Of course, time will not allow me to trace, even 
briefly, the causes which have led up to this completed strac- 
ture. But it is well for us to remember in the outset that it 
is here not alone because of what we have done, but also 
quite as much because of what others have done who have 
gone to their reward. Without Channing this edifice would 


‘never have arisen. If it had arisen without Theodore Parker 


it would have had to wait fifty years first. All the brave and 
saintly men who have wrought in our age or in the ages past 
to lay the foundations of rational religion have been hewing 
stones for the substructure of this church. Emerson and 
Priestly and John Milton were mighty quarrymen for os. 
So have been all the scientists. Mightiest quarryman of all 
for us, since Jesus, was Martin Luther, who with stalwart 
blows unearthed the long buried rock of Liberty of Individ- 
ual Judgment in Religion, and built modern Protestant 
Christianity upon it—thus starting the movement whose 
legitimate and, sooner or later, certain outcome is, as we be- 
lieve, Unitarianism or Rational Religion. 

But, not to go back so far, the name of one man of our 
generation, but now passed on into the higher life, must be 
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mentioned as especially closely related to the erection of this 
edifice. I refer, of course, to Rev. Charles H. Brigham, that 
learned, able and honored man who organized this religious 
society, and was for twelve years your pastor. As Moses, of 
old, led the Children of Israel through the wilderness to the 
Promised Land, but died without being permitted to enter, 
so Mr. Brigham led you on for years bravely and successfully 
through hardships and discouragements, but died without 
being allowed to pass over with you into that heritage which 
you so joyfully enter upon the possession of to-night. But 
none the less his devoted toil and leadership were necessary; 
and this house, which to-night we dedicate to truth and 
to prayer, should never be dissociated in anybody’s thought 
from him and his twelve years of fruitful work here. 
However, it was not until more than two years after the 
close of Mr. Brigham’s pastorate here, and a year after his 
death, that the enterprise of building a new church was 
- actually undertaken. The old original Methodist church 
edifice of Ann Arbor was bought by the Unitarian society 
soon after ite organization, and there Mr. Brigham preached. 
But the building, old and poor and not well lighted, when 
this society obtained possession of it seventeen years ago, 
has been deteriorating ever since. About three years ago, 
at the beginning of the second year of my pastorate here, I 
asked a dozen or twenty of my flock to come together and 
let us talk about the old church and the need of a new, and 
see if we could not discover some ray of light in the direc- 
tion of a possible better church sometime. A considerable 
number who are before me to-night remember that we met 
in the office of Judge Harriman in the then just completed 
Court-house. We spent the whole evening talking, but all 
seemed dark to most. Only one person present besides 
your pastor was visionary enough to dare hope that any- 
thing better was in store for us than the poor old building 
where we were then worshiping. That one person was a 
woman, and a woman who ty her hopefulness, energy and 
self-sacrificing devotion has contributed more than perhaps 
any other one of us all to bring about the result which our 
eyes now see. She is not able to be with us to-night, be- 
cause compelled to be away at the east in search of health, 
but her thoughts are here and her heart is here. This 
woman, our esteemed Mrs. Prof. Langley, I well recollect 
said near the close of that meeting in Judge Harriman’s 
office, “Iam sure, if the gentlemen see no outlook, that we 
ladies can at least begin the creation of a building fund, in 
the hope that that may sometime grow into the new church 
we so much need.” That was the brave initial word of 
hope and faith that gave us this building. The woman that 
spoke it went home to make it good. Without delay she 
called the ladies of the society together, and organized for 
work, and before the end of the year they had by their labor 
created a fund of $250. And this was the least part of what 
they did that year. In their meetings for planning and 


work the aim before all was a new church, and the talk was’ 


about the need and possibility of a new church; and as a re- 
sult, by the beginning of the next year a hope and a faith 
had been kindled all through the church, even among us 
men, that something could be done. 

Then came the practical work of carrying out the hope 


and the faith into realization in money subscriptions, and ' 
I cannot, of, 


church plans on paper, and finally stone. 
course, go into the details of this. As soon as we let our 
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wants be known and proved our earnestness and faith by 
going forward to do what we could for ourselves, friends at 
a distance came forward generously to help us, individually, 
and through the National Unitarian Conference and the 
American Unitarian Association, a lot was purchased on 
State street, at the head of Liberty. Then, when it was 
found that we could get the lot which we now have, the one 
first bought was sold and this was obtained. After months 
of study and work over plans, we finally adopted that which 
we now see so happily carried out. Not the least part of our 
good fortune was the selection of an architect of such rare 
artistic taste and judgment, and the employment of a builder 
who has done his work with such fidelity and thoroughness. 
I said the first money raised for the new church was the re- 
sult of the labor of our noble band of women. But the 
children of the Sunday-school helped also, and so did the 
Young People’s Club, and so did nearly or quite every mem- 
ber of the Society, and some of them with a generosity that 
was beautiful and noble, and will not be forgotten. | At first 
we raised all that we felt we could, and more than we had 
dared expect. And then finding that more money was needed 
the subscription papers were carried around again, and many 
subscribed a second time. And thus with the generous aid 
of our friends at a distance, and a thousand dollars from the 
proceeds of the sale of the old church, the funds were se- 
cured to give us our present centrally located lot and bean- 
tiful and commodious building with its furnishings, at a cost 
of nearly $19,000. 

It will be interesting to you to know that the first money 
given for the new church by any one at a distance was 
twenty dollars from Rev. J. H. Allen, of Cambridge, Mass.. 
who was your minister for ayear, whose memory is held in 
so high esteem among yon all, and who has been planning 
for many months to be present at our dedication, but is 
prevented by our having to postpone beyond our expected 
date. The first money paid in for the new church by any, 
resident of Ann Arbor, was $25 from that remarkable 
woman so widely known throughout the city, Mrs. Rhoda 
Fuller, who has now passed her ninety-second birthday. 
One hundred dollars to place upon our walls all this beau- 
tiful lettering, and these inscriptions which preach so elo- 
quently our gospel to the eyes of all who come within our 
walls, was given by one of our ladies of very limited means 
who does not permit me to mention her name. The largest 
subscription from any single person at home or abroad. 
came from the late Governor Bagley, of Detroit, whose por- 
trait we hope to have soon hanging in our parlors. The 
late Mr. W. S. George, of Lansing, editor of the Lansing 
Republican, before his death, promised to give us the last one 
hundred dollars to enable us to dedicate free of debt. And 
T am glad to be able to announce to you that that one hun- 
dred dollars has already been paid by Mr. George’s widow, 
and we are able to dedicate with house and grounds and 
furnishings all paid for. 

Of the churches abroad that helped us, the largest sums 
came from Unity Church and the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago. the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Rev. Mr. For- 
bush’s church in Detroit, Rev. E. E. Hale's. Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age’s and the First Church, Boston, and Dr. Bellows’ and 
Rev. Robert Collyer’s churches in New York. The money 
for the purchase of our organ was contributed by the 
friends and former parishioners of Rev. Mr. Brigham, in 
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Taunton, Mass., and the money to fit up and equip our 
reading room and to furnish our library room with shelves, 
was given by Mr. Brigham’s relatives in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The money also to purchase our set of pulpit furniture was 
a special gift from a warm friend and admirer of Mr. 
Brigham, Mr. Cyrus Lothrop, of North Easton, Mass. I 
need not say how pleasant it is to us all who knew Mr. 
Brigham so well and honored him so much to have his 
memory perpetuated in all these ways in connection with 
our new church home. I am sure we are all deeply grateful 
to the friends at a distance who have thus enabled us to 
link his name more closely and permanently with the work 
here whose foundations he laid so well. 

I should be glad to speak the names of all at home and 
abroad who have contributed to the building of this church; 
but, of course, this I must not do. If most of those whom 
I have mentioned are givers of the larger sums, let it not 
be understood from this that the smaller gifts have been the 
less appreciated. On the contrary,some of the very noblest 
and most prized offerings that have been poured into our 
treasury have come from the poor—from persons who in 
subscribing their five dollars or their two dollars or their one 
dollar have given even more liberally than many who have 
contributed the largest sums. While I wish, as your minis- 
ter, to thank you for what you have all done, I desire espe- 
cially to thank those of you who out of limited means have 
given so freely to the cause which we all in common love. 

I must not fail to speak a word further about our library 
and reading room. It has, from the first, been my earnest 
desire, as it has also been the desire of many of you, to es 
tablish a Religious and Ethical Library in the new church, 
and to devote to it, and to the purposes of a reading room, 
a part of our building. We have planned our church with 
this in view. When we began we knew only to a limited 
extent where the money was coming from to furnish such 

erooms or to purchase the needed books. But we went for- 
ward with faith and earnest purpose, and the money has 
come. The Woman's National Auxiliary Conference at its 
meeting in Saratoga two years ago, finding out what we 
were trying to do, gave us $500 to begin the purchase of 
books with. Four or five hundred volumes, chiefly of Uni- 
tarian literature, have been sent me by friends at a dis- 
tance. Three or four hundred dollars have been raised 
from other sources. Mr. Ezra Seaman, of this city, left us 
at his death one thousand dollars, the interest to be used 
perpetually for the purchase of books. And finally, as I 
have already said, relatives of your former pastor in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., contributed means to fit up and furnish our 
rooms. Thus we are able to set out witha library of a thou- 
sand volumes, the larger number of them purchased and 
carefully selected by ourselves. We cannot but believe that 
our library and reading room will be an important adjunct 
to our church work. Qur books are mainly but not exclu- 
sively religious and ethical; but we have endeavored to keep 
our interpretation of religion the broadest, and to make our 
volumes representative in the largest and fairest way of the 
best religious thought of the age and the world. 

You have noticed in coming in here the portraits of a 
considerable number of eminent representatives of our 
Unitarian faith looking down on you and greeting you from 
the walls of our vestibule and reading room and parlor. 
We have placed those faces there so that all who come 
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within these walls may know that in inviting men to listen 
to our thought and to join our religious fellowship we are 
inviting them to the faith and fellowship of many of tne 
noblest and most honored men and women that this country 
has yet produced. It is not only we who invite the citizens 
of Ann Arbor and the thinking students of our University 
to a candid consideration of the principles of Rational 
Christianity, which Unitarianism means, but it is Channing, 
and Bellows, and Emerson, and Bryant, and Lowell, and 
Longfellow, and a host of others equally honored by us all. 
that extend the same invitation. 

Only a word more, and that is to express the gratitude to 
God which I am sure we feel at this auspicious hour, that 
our task of church-building, so far as house and outward 
appointments of worship are concerned, is at last done, and 
8o well done, and to call your thought earnestly to the fact 
that, important as all this is, it is after all only important in 
view of what is yet to come. God has permitted us to build 
this comfortable and attractive house of stone. We call it 
achurch. But let us not forget that such a use of the word 
church is only a figure of speech. The real church, for 
which we must care infinitely more than for any walls or 
ceilings or adornings of man’s hands, is built of human lives. 
Men and women and children are the stones that go to con- 
struct its walls. And now that the outer work is done, my 
people, my brothers, let us enter upon the higher work be- 
fore us with a zeal and devotion which we have never felt. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CON. 
FERENCE. 


January 8, 1883. 

The Executive Committee of the Women’s Conference 
met in the Channing Club Room on the above date. There 
were present Mrs. S.C. Ll. Jones, Mrs. John Wilkinson, Mrs. 
T. F. Withrow, Mrs. John C. Hilton, Mre. C. P. Woolley and 
Miss F. L. Roberts. : 

Mrs. Jones reported that a number of copies of the 
plan of rack to be put up in the churches and used for 
the distribution of literature, with a full description—were 
ready for distribution. 

Mrs. Wilkinson reported that she had been requested at 
a meeting of the association to appoint a committee to col- 
lect the contribution to a fund for Prof. Kovacs—the money 
to go in the name of the Women’s Unitarian Association. 
The committee are Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Mrs. B. F. Felix, Mrs. 
S.C. Ll. Jones and Mrs. M. C. Bullock. 

After some discussion about ways and means for raising 
money, there being no special assessment, a motion was 
put.—- 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to write to 
each State Director and urge the necessity of prompt at 
tention toward the raising of money for the current erx- 
penses of the year. 


The plans and programme for the conference to be held 
in May next were discussed, but are not sufficiently defined 
to allow of publication. 

The question of the distribution of Liberal Literature 
came up for discussion, but was referred to the Literature 
Committee, who are empowered to act. 

Meeting:adjourned to January 26th, 10 a.m. 

F. L. Rosests, Sr0. 
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Motes from the Sield. 


Genesxo, Inu.—Ladies’ Fair! Two hundred and seventy- 
five dollars cleared! ! No lottery sales, either!!! 

Brooxtrn, N. Y.—Rev. J. H. Heywood, so well known to 
Western Unitarians as the faithfal worker at Louisville, for 
many years, is to supply the pulpit of Dr. A. P. Putnam at 
this place from January to July next, while the pastor goes 
abroad to rally his broken health. 


How to Suppress CuurcH Gams.ine.—Let him or her 
who has the most conscience in the parish buy out the 
“Fish Pond” and the “Grab Bag,” or at least offer to, and 
then make a “ Five-cent counter,” open sale, of it. We've 
heard of this plan succeeding, once upon a time. 


Sueiprvintz, Inu.—Mr. Douthit announces that “ Our 
Best Words ” is still to continue. He parts company with 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls of New York who have furnished 
the “ insides.” Hereafter, he announces, Rev. G. C. Ames 
of Philadelphia, is to furnish the inward parts of his paper, 
which is sufficient guarantee that it will be well done. 


Oxn1o Munirioence.—Hon. John R. Buchtel has added 
another $100,000, to his endowment to Buchtel College, at 
Akron, Ohio, making in all $300,000. Mrs. Messenger ac- 
companies the later bequest with another $25,000 in addi- 
tion. Mr. Buchtel retires from the presidency of the widely- 
known Akron Buckeye Reaper and Mower Works. 


Wisconsrn Untversaxists.—Dr. A.C. Barry, venerable and 
venerated, is using the remnant of a busy life in preaching 
at Lodi. Weak at other times, he is still strong in the 
pulpit.— Rev. H. Slade divides his time between Stoughton 
and Columbus. At both places there are minds that will 
appreciate the breadth of Mr. Slade’s spirit.— Mrs. Olympia 
Brown Willis is busy campaigning throughout the state in 
the interest of woman suffrage. 


GzrmManrown, Pa.—Rev. John H. Clifford, of Andover, 
Mass., has been invited to the pulpit recently vacated by 
Samuel Longfellow. This is a large place, and a high 
privilege that awaits him. Mr. Clifford drives a sharp pen, 
and constructs a clear sentence, and delights in the com- 
panionship of prophets. May he himself become one of 
the major prophets of the liberal faith, in the neglected 
state of Pennsylvania. 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The Union 8S. 8. Teachers’ meetings, held 
ander the auspices of the W. U. S.S8. A. at the Channing 
Clab Rooms on Monday noons, start out most auspiciously. 
About thirty teachers and Sunday-school workers were pres- 
ent at the first two meetings, and the discussion upon the 
“Legends of Creation” and the “Origin of Language” was 
full of interest and of great practical value to the teachers 
who carry the results to their classes. 


Micuigan.—Three new Unitarian church buildings, if 
not four, are soon to be expected. The society at Detroit is 
about selling its old property and building further out, in 
the residence portion of the city. Hon. T. W. Palmer 


has subscribed $10,000 toward the new church. Mr. Sav-| 


age’s society at Mt. Pleasant is at work on its new building. 
The new society at Big Rapids is also building. The 
fourth edifice hoped for is at East Saginaw—the one 
thing necessary to make a permanent and self-perpetuating 
church organizaion at this place. 


Woman’s Worx.—" Document 5,” of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary Conference, containing a circular letter and the Biennial 
Report rendered at Saratoga last summer, is before us, in 
pamphlet form, from which it seems that, during the first 
two years of the conference, $6,071.41 were raised, $1,868.50 
were disbursed for general purposes, and about $2,384.75 
were invested in Western missions; $1,075 of this sum 
being given to the support of the Dakota Mission, especially 
espoused by the women. This is no mean beginning, and 
this pamphlet ought to be widely distributed among our 
people East ahd West. 


Manpison, Wis.—Rev. J. H. Crooker’s class in social science, 
which meets in the Unitarian church basement immediately 
after Sunday morning service, is now conducted by Rev. J. 
T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, who is filling the Unitarian 
pulpit for a few weeks, during the absence of ite pastor. 
Questions relating to pauperism, crime and sanitation are 
discussed by this class, and Mr. Sunderland, who possesses 
much information on the subjects presented, is giving the 
members the benefit of his views, and of his practical ex 
perience in charitable and reformatory work.— Wisconsin 
State Journal. 


An ARTICLE FOR THE UNITARIAN CONFESSION OF FarITH.-- 
“Free from debt, and of a right must ever so remain,” is 
the proclamation that Brother Douthit reiterates concern- 
ing the Unity church at Mattoon, and the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) at Shelbyville. This he declares to be 
among the fundamental pledges of these societies: that 
they shall forever remain out of debt. This, to our mind, 
is avery vital and satisfying article of faith. We would 
tolerate considerable laxity of opinion concerning redeem- 
ing grace, and other Calvinistic points, but we commend 
making laxity in church finances arch-heresy, and would 
punish as an infidel any one encouraging any church to get 
or build that which it has not money to pay for. 


AMERICAN ENTERTAINMENT FOR EncuisH UniTanrans.—The 
Enquirer, in an appreciative notice of Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells’ “ Lessons in Ethics,” speaks of it as follows: 

The first of the series is written by Mrs. Wells, the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Gannett, who inherits his ardor for all that can promote well- 
being, and has a high place among the able and thoughtful philanthro- 
pists of Boston. She had previously prepared for the Western Sunday- 
school society a series of twelve lessons for younger children, entitled 
‘*Cormer-stones of Character.” bd * * * * 

The American Sunday-schools differ from ours. They were estab- 
lished—not, as ours originally were, for those outside the congregation: 
but for the families which compose it. They comprise children of va- 
rious social grades, all of whom, however, would probably be in better 
circumstances than the majority of our scholars; thus one of the chap- 
ters relates to the rights of children and servants, though there are 
also references to the homes where the boys clean the boots, fill the 
coal-hods, etc., and the girls help in the house-work. These lessons 
contain such amusing pictures of child-life. with occasional American 
peculiarities, that we have found them very entertaining, as well as in- 
structive. It is evident that the writer ‘‘ well understands the ins-and- 
outs of the child‘s conscience.” 


- NortH Puatre, Nes.—Recent advices from this heroic 
missionary post of our faith tell us that Mrs. Coggswell and 
her brave associates are within twenty-five dollars of raising 
half the heavy mortyaye of eighteen hundred and thirty-six 
dollars that has hung over this society so long. A year and 
a half ago the Secretary of the Western Conference, while 
visiting them, was moved to pledge himself that when one- 
‘half was raised at home, he would undertake to raise the 
remaining half from the friends of the cause at large. 
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Before this note reaches our readers the half will be realized. 
Who will help us to lift the remaining half from off our 
conscience as well as from off that society that has done, is 
doing, and will do signal-service for the cause of freedom, 
fellowship, and character, in that state! Lay services are 
maintained every Sunday; the Sunday-school and the 
Ladies’ Literary and Aid societies are in regular operation. 
The Woman’s Auxiliary Conference have sent us two 
hundred dollars to be applied on our end of the contract. 
This movement has been, from the first, emphatically a 
woman’s movement. Will not the women of the liberal 
faith help us out on this? Seven hundred and nineteen 
dollars more are needed. Sisters, please lend a hand. 


Loyatty to History.—Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, at a 
Centenary meeting of Protestant Dissenters in Warwick- 
shire, England, said, according to the Enquirer: 

It appears to me that we are in grea: danger at the present day of 
losing sight of our traditions, and it is exceedingly desirable that we 
should take every possible opportunity of cherishing those traditions, and 
of really bringing out to view in the clearest possible light the line of 
principle which has led to the development of our existing congrega- 
tions. Ican not help earnestly hoping that the hints thrown out in 
that direction will be taken up, and that we may see in some form or 
another something like a real development of the history and the prin- 
ciples of Liberal Non-conformity as they understand it in the Midland 
counties. The roll of names which the list contains proves that such a 
sketch, if worked out into anything like a history with references to 
character and to literary work, together with an account of the scien- 
tific and political movements in which the former ministers took part 
would form a very interesting contribution to the history of our time. 
I have recently been reading a little book which has done the same kind of 
thing for the history of Hberal theology in America. It was a series of 
lectures presented by Mr. Joseph Allen to Harvard university, where 
he acted as temporary lecturer in ecclesiastical history. It presented 
the transition from the old Calvinistic theology to the movement of 
Channing and Theodore Parker. Nothing was more striking than the 
continuity of a great principle connected with a particular theological 
belief. That seems to be what we want, as far as possible, illustrated 
in our own day, and I confess I share the feeling of Dr. Crosskey, that 
the question we have to discuss is the prevention of the loss of our 
young people, through indifference rather than bigotry. That is the 
direction which we as ministers might work, and endeavor to impress 
as far as possible by an historical account, which would show how a 
great principle could be carried through successfully, and become fruit- 
ful in new life. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Many of our readers have doubtless 
shared with us some anxiety for tidings from the Scandi- 
navian Mission in Minnesota. Kristofer Janson’s quarterly 
report has just come to hand and it is inevery way reassur- 
ing and encouraging. This Scandinavian poet-preacher is 
busy in solidifying his Minneapolis society. Notwithstand- 
ing the inconveniences arising from the want of a perma- 
nent home, he writes us of audiences ranging from one to 
three hundred; of a Sunday-school, held on Saturday morn- 
ing, about forty strong; Monday evening lectures on Scan- 
dinavian History and Norse Mythology and Literature, to 
audiences frequently reaching two hundred and fifty; and 
Friday evening receptions and musicales held at his own 
house, besides missionary trips reaching as far away as 
Dakota, speaking at Fergus Falls, Fargo, Grafton, Grand 
Forks, and Crookston. In addition to all this. Mr. Janson 
is busy compiling a collection of Scandinavian hymns suita- 
ble for his work. the muse favoring him so that he himself 
will be able to make an important contribution to the col- 
lection. He Rpeaks of important aid received from the 
ladies of the First Congregational church of Providence, 
consisting of two hundred and fifty dollars towards building 
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a chapel for the mission in Brown Co., besides generous 
supplies of reading matter, Christmas cards, and so forth 
for his Minneapolis work. 

' The report throughout is redolent with the sunny, ingen- 
uous spirit of this singer from the North. We hope that the 
more sluggish and non-responsive air of this money-making 
New World will not cause his wing to droop or his heart to 
chill. There are Unitarians in this country whose lives 
would be happier if out of their well-filled purses they would 
send forthwith to this brave voice in the Scandinavian 
wilderness of the Northwest money enough to build in 
Minneapolis the substantial chapel that is needed there; 
until this is done Mr. Janson’s work will rest upon his 
shoulders with undue weight, and the result of it will hang 
in the scales as an uncertainity. Who will move in this 
matter? We shall be glad to lend a hand to the one or many. 


Sunpay AFrrernoon Mzerinas.—Onur friend Mr. Hopps. 
whose voice we have heard and whose hand we have shaken. 
has taken on new energy since his ocean voyage, and begun 
—besides his regular parish and philanthropic work—his 
Sunday afternoon meetings in the Temperance Hall, Lei- 
cester. 

These meetings, as the circular he has sent us shows, are 
for all, but “especially for hard-working men and women, and 
those who are not in the habit of attending any place of wor- 
ship.” His appeal to tnem is, “ Come and welcome, and bring 
with you those whom our meetings may help and cheer;” and 
these words of Jesus end the circular: “Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Mr. Hopps is also giving a series of free lectures on Sat- 
urday evenings at the Museum Lecture-room. His first 
one was on “Some Thoughts By the Way in America,” in 
which he told the people about our country, speaking very 
warmly of us, finding here and there some faults, as he 
ought to do, to neutralize the praise, but eliciting cordial sym- 
pathy from his audience in his enthusiasm for this New 
World. 

But we must speak of the great Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing. The report says that before three o’clock the building 
was crowded from floor to ceiling with the class of persons 
whom Mr. Hopps was anxious to attract. There was a band 
to lead the singing, and the platform was carpeted, and dec- 
orated with flowers; printed copies of the hymns were cir- 
culated throughout the audience, who joined heartily in the 
singing. Mr. Hopps spoke on “The. Salvation Army—a 
warning and an example.” He said it was a great power 
for good as well as evil, and he spoke first of the warning. 

This was the danger of their spoiling sacred and beautifal 
subjects by their horrible placards, irreverent prayers, hys- 
terical yells. The answer was that they had to do so in or- 
der to get hold of the masses. But was it necessary to get 
such large companies together?” said Mr. Hopps. “Was it 
not better to go on with what they felt to be good and beau- 
tiful, and let the world come around to them when it 
pleased?” A butterfly was a beautifnl and delicate creature. 
but when a boy had chased it and rudely grasped it in his 
fingers it was a poor crushed thing. He did not see how 
they could keep up this excitement long. It must end in a 
collapse or insanity. It was a kind of spiritual dram-drink- 
ing, like the dram-drinking of drunkards. He believed in 
making people bright and happy with their religion, but 
not in such religious shows. The playing of the women on 
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banjos and guitars, the dancing of the men, and the wild 
stories to attract the crowd, all seemed like the tap-room. 
The recent wedding, with admission of a shilling apiece, 
which drew thousands, was asham affair, the parties having 
been married before. 


Mr. Hopps then looked at the good side of this movement. 
He spoke of the intense earnestness of the workers and the 
converts, their faith and religious joy. He believed they 
had made a great many people happy who were not happy 
before. People might say it was a delusion, but it was far 
better than indifference to religion. Another fine thing 
about the movement was its practical spirit. Was it not a 
good thing to stop men and women from drinking, and see 
them respecting themselves again? The blessing of God 
would certainly be upon such work, and the blessing of men 
ought to be on it, too. 

Another quality to be praised was their courage. It took 
courage to expose themselves to the censures of the com- 
munity, and the jeers and persecutions of the roughs of Lon- 
don. “Let us,” Mr. Hopps said, “show that we can be as 
plain-spoken aud simple, without being irreverent. Let us 
show that we can cultivate our hearts without losing our 
heads. In so far as the Salvation Army is doing a good 
work, let us say Godspeed to it, and when they fail let us 
show them a better way. 


Broader Fellowship.—It is pleasant to see ripening a little 
movement toward fellowship among religious people in Eng- 
land who occupy influential places. If the reports are correct, 
this movement originated with the rector of St. Mary’s, and 
was taken up by the dean of Westminster and Peterboro, and 
the Rev. Harry Jones, Dr. Allen, Newman Hall, ete. This 
union was formed in order to give representatives of differ- | 
ent denominations an opportunity to compare their views | 
in regard to the religious wants of England, and her duties 
toward non-Christian races. 
James Martineau was to be in the chair, and Mr. Henry 
Richards, M.P., was to read a paper. The Baptist “hopes,” 
of course, “that good may come of this movement,” but 
does “not feel sanguine as to the amount of it, or expect 
great things from this singularly heterogeneous assembly.” 
We had supposed that the very charm and virtue of this | 
gathering was its heterogeneous character, its catholicity, 
and union of various Christian believers. We wonder if any 
Baptist was asked? If not, the aforesaid paper is excusable 
for not being enthusiastic on the subject. 

The gathering of the Congregational Union at Bristol, 
the past season, was distinguished by the presence of 
church and dissenting ministers—quite a good sign of the 
times. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke’s strong ground on the temperance 
question arouses some discussion in the English papers. 

Miss Collet, the English lady who has published the 
Brahma Somaj Year Book, is now thinking of preparing a 
life of Rama Mohnr Roy, the great Hindoo religious leader 
and liberal Christian. The Unitarians in the vicinity of 
Oxford are talking about establishing a Unitarian church in 
that strong-hold of progressive science and literature, but 
medieval religion. 


A recent London Inquirer gives us an interesting review 
of Dr. Martinean’s “ Stady of Spinoza. In speaking of the 
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bitter charges against Spinoza, who was called “ imposter” 


and “ atheist,” it quotes Renan’s fine words at the inaugu- 
ral of the statue at the Hague: 

‘“Woe to him who in passing by should dare to level an insult at that 
gentle and pensive figure! He would be punished as all vulgar hearts 
are punished—by his very vulgarity, and his impotence to comprehend 
the divine. Spinoza, meanwhile, from his granite pedestal shall teach 
to all the way of happiness he himself had found, and for ages to come 
the cultivated man who passes along the Pavilive Gragt will inwardly 
say, ** It is from hence, perhaps, that God has been seen most near.” 


Mnity Club. 


With the first Sunday of January the Fourth Annual course 
of Sunday lectures was begun under the auspices of Unity 
Crus of Cincinnati. The lectures are to be given at the 
Grand Opera House on ten successive Sundays. The follow- 
ing are the lecturers with their topics: 

Jan. 7—-MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE. Subject: ‘‘Concerning Hus 
bands.” 

Jan. 14—HON. WM. PARSONS. Subject: ‘The Mediterranean Sea: 
its Men and its Memories." 

Jan. 21I—MAJOR H.C. DANE. Subject: ‘‘Up the Rhine and over the 
Alps.”* 

Jan. 283—MR. GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND (‘Gar’). Subject: 
‘Thomas, the Doubter.”” 

Feb. 4—LIEUT. J. W. DANENHOWER. Subject: ‘“* Arctic and Sibe- 
rian Experiences.” 

Feb. 1I—MISS EMILY FAITHFULL (of England). Subject: ‘The 
Best Society.” 

Feb. 18—MRS. CONNER (“‘E. A.’). Subject: ‘“The Industries of 
Women.” 

Feb. 25—MR. JAS. E. MURDOCH. Subject to be announced. 

March 4—REV. C. W. WENDTE (of Newport, R. 1., formerly of Cin- 
cinnati). Subject: ‘‘A Representative American.” : 

March 11—REV. M. J. SAVAGE (of Boston). Subject to be an- 
nounced. 


Ghe DHtudp Table. 


All publications noticed tn thts Department, as tcell as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 
Chicago : 


LITERARY NOTES. 


An Obituary Notice of Ralph Waldo Emerson, by Charles | 


G. Ames, read before the American Philosophical Society, 
has been extracted, we should judge, from some forth-com- 
ing volume of Reports, and appears before us in the guise 
of a little seven-page pamphlet, without title-page, or hint 
of publisher. It is good enough to be sought after, and 
lovers of Emerson will be glad to put it among their Emer- 
soniana if they are fortunate enough to find it.— The L'nion, 
the Woman’s Temperance organ of Philadelphia, has united 
with The Signal, the wide-awake advocate of this reform. 
published in Chicago. Henceforth it is to be The Union 
Signal, published in Chicago under the editorial manage- 
ment of Mrs. Mary B. Willard. It deserves wider respect 
and hearing than are generally given to temperance papers. 


THe WispoM OF THE BRAHMIN. A Didactic Poem. translated from 
the German of Friedrich Ruckert by Charles T. Brooks. Books I.-VI. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. Pp. 252. $1.25. 


We cannot give the reader a better idea of this book, 
than by quoting from the translator’s preface. He says: 

Probably in proportion to the greatness of his poetic gift and work, 
Ruckert is the least known amougst us of all the German seers and 
singers. * * The Wisdom of the Brahmin, containing twenty 
books, the present writer entirely translated two or three years ago, 
and from time to time has sent out specimens as a kind of messenger- 
birds, to learn the prospect of his finding a favorable port for his choice 
cargo. Meanwhile, of late yearps so much has been said and sung of 
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the “ Light of Asia.’ the Sympathy of Religions, and the like, that the 
present seemed the anspicious moment to venture a volume of Ruck- 
ert's greatest work, with a well-grounded hope that it will prepare the 
way for the acceptance of the whole. 

The Brahmin isa poem of vast range, expressing in epigrammatic 
form, in twelve-syllable iambic rhymes, the world wisdom which the 
author (who was for some time Professor of Oriental Literature) had 
been for years storing up in his large heart, and evolving out of his 
creative soul, enriched and quickened by rympathetic study of the poesy 
and philosophy of the Morning Land. But the result is not a tran-lation 
nor even atransfusion (nor what N. P. Willis Once called a transcrea- 
tion) of Oriental sentences; but it is mainly an origina] work, composed 
by the author in the character of a Brahmin, spiritually born in the 
East, but located in the West,—one who has by long and deep study 
caught the spirit of Oriental thought and the style of Oriental expression 
and now reproduces the essence of the best Oriental wisdom in forms 
created by the most accomplished European culture. 

This estimate of the author’s original work is not an unjust 
one to the work as it comes to us from the translator’s hand. 
Being a didactic poem it lacks the beautiful imagery which 
charms us inthe “ Light of Asia,” but we find here the great 
truths of Universal Religion packed in kernels so rich and 
nutritious that a half hour’s reading will give food for 
hours of thought. It is not a book to be read at one sitting 
and then set aside, but one that will be taken up again and 
again, until ite lines, like the great proverbs of the ages, 
shall become part of our spirit’s capital, which shall serve as 
guide to right being and doing, and as cheer in hours of 
doubt, perplexity and despondency. Here is a helpful 
thought regarding the omnipresence and industry of God: 


No bounds of time or space can compass God around; 
Whene’er, where‘er, he works, God then and there fs found; 
And God works all the time, and God works through all espace; 
Forever is his time, and everywhere his place! 


From the many excellent maxims for the conduct of self, 
we quote the following: 


Unblest thou need’st not be, unprospered though thon art; 
Fate brings prosperity, but bliss lies in the heart. 

Thou think’st how fine ‘twould be, a fortune to attain; 
Think, too, how grand the power to do without that gain! 


s s * * * 


To be good without grudge is the sole good of man; 


For this should each man be, and he who will be, can. 
* * * * od 


It is a noble zea) to emulate their worth, 
Who of the highest good are types upon the earth. 
But this is copying 4 copy, at the best: 
Shape thou the Archetype itself within thy breast. 
s s * s * 
Among the precious stones, that is the choicest one 
Which cuts them all, yet can itself be cut by none. 
But best of human hearts, fs that which would from others, 
Far sooner bear all wounds itself, than wound a brother‘s. 


Space forbids farther quotations, but the book is full of 
good things, and is destined to become one of the house- 
hold treasures. E. 0. J. 


The Hovse op A MERCHANT Prince. By William Henry Bishop. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883, pp., 420. Price, $1.50. 


It is fair that every literary work shall be judged by itsown 
pretensions. The House of a Merchant Prince announces 
itself as “A novel of New York,” and, considered merely 
as a picture of New York society life, it is doubtless a very 
goodone. But that is not to say that it is worthy of serious 
attention. It is not a book to which any one would care to 
give a second reading, nor, indeed, can we fancy any great 
disappointment if the first reading were interrupted and 
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one were obliged to leave it forever unfinished. This is a 
serious defect in a work claiming to be a “novel ;”—but, on 
the other hand, in these days when so much of the story- 
teller’s skill is employed in depicting the loves of 
men and women for some other wife or husband than their 
own, it is something to be grateful for that this story of 
New York society is marred by no scandals of this kind. For 
this reason we are ready to commend it to those English 
critios who are at such trusting pains to formulate American 
society by reading American story-books. It is a good deal 
better for that purpose than the weak and one-sided Democ- 
racy out of which they have made so much; and, in its set- 
ting-forth of our fashions and customs is quite equal to any- 
thing yet written by Howells or James, though it lacks their 
grace and elegance of literary style, and their nice and in- 
cisive penetration. 

The most attractive character in the book is Ottilie Harvey, 
a young woman from Lone Tree, Ills., who graduates at 
Vassar, intending to teach; but who enters, instead, the 
family of her uncle in New York, “ the merchant prince.” 
The fashionable and frivolous society in which she finds 
herself does not spoil her, though she enjoys its luxuries 
and gayeties with all the ardor of a young girl making her 
first acquaintance with them; but she remains to the last 
frank, enthusiastic, warm-hearted and unconventional. 
Without being an ‘“‘oppressively serious” person, she is 
more in the habit of original generalizations about life and 
books than most of the heroines we know, and some of her 
reflections are quite worth attending to—as seldom happens 
with the modern-novel heroine. We confess to a disposition 
to account for this as did Ottilie herself, when proved to be 
right in a discussion with some friends, and to “ give the 
credit somehow to her much-maligned West.” Except 
Russell Bainbridge, who woos and wins Ottilie, there is no 
other character in the book worthy even of introduction to 
a Unity reader. A. B. M’M. 


Whe Gxchange Cable. 


SONG OF A FELLOW-WORKER. 


ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


I found a fellow-worker when I deemed I toiled alone; 

My toil was fashioning thought and eound, and his was hewing stone; 

I worked in the palace of my brain, he in the common street, 

And it seemed his toil was great and hard, while mine was greet and 
sweet. 


I said, O fellow-worker, yea, for I am a worker too, 

The heart nigh fails me many a day, but how is it with you? 
For while I toil great tears of joy will sometimes fill my eyes, 
And when I form my perfect work, it lives and never dies. 


I carve the marble of pure thought until the thought takes form, 
Until it gleams before my soul and makes the world grow warn, 
Until there comes the glorious voice and words that seem divine, 
And the music reaches all men's hearts and draws them into mine. 


And yet for days ft seems my heart shall blossom never more, 

And the burden of my loneliness Hes on me very sore. 

Therefore, O hewer of the stones that pave base human ways, 

How canst thou bear the years till death, made of such thankless 
days? 


Then he replied: Ere sunrize, when the pale lips of the day 
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Sent forth an earnest thrill of breath at warmth of the first ray. 
A great thought rose within me, how, while men asleep had lain, 
The thousand labors of the world had grown up once again. 


The sun grew on the world, and on my soul the thought grew too— 
A great appalling sun, to light my soul the long day through. 

I felt the world’s whole burden for a moment, then began 

With man’s gigantic strength to do the labor of one man. 


I went forth hastily, and lo! I met a hundred men. 

The worker with the chisel and the worker with the pen,— 
The restless toilers after good, who sow and never reap, 

And one who maketh music for their souls that may not sleep! 


Each passed me with a dauntless look, and my undaunted eyes 
Were almost softened as they passed with tears that strove to rise 
At sight of all those labors, and because that every one, 

Ay, the greatest, would be greater if my little were undone. 


They passed me, having faith in me, and in our several ways, 
Together we began to-day as on the other days; 

I felt their mighty hands at work, and, as the day wore through, 
Perhaps they felt that even I was helping somewhat too: 


Perhaps they felt, as with those hands they lifted mightily 
The burden once more laid upon the world so heavily, 

That while they nobly held it, as each man can do and bear, 
It did not wholly fall my side as though no man were there. 


And so we toil together many a day from morn till night, 

I, in the lower depths of life, they on the lovely height; 

For though the common stones are mine, and they have lofty cares, 
Their work begins where this leaves off, and mine is part of theirs. 


And ‘tis not wholly mine or theirs I think of throngh the day. 
But the great eternal thing we make together, I and they; 

Far in the sunset I behold a city that man owns, 

Made fair with all their nobler toil, built of my common stones. 


Then noonward, as the task grows light with all the labor done, 
The single thought of all the day becomes a joyous one; 

For, rising in my heart at last where it has lain so long, 

Tt thrills up seeking for a voice, and grows almost a song. 


But when the evening comes, indeed, the words have taken wing, 
The thought sings in me still, but I am all too tired to sing; 
Therefore, O you, my friend, who serve the world with minstreley, 
Among our fellow workers’ songs make that one song for me. 


Wuy we Keep Curistmas.—A cotemporary of incorrupti- 
ble Orthodoxy thinks it strangely inconsistent that Unitari- 
ans should keep Christmas, when they do not believe in the 
deity of Christ. But then, Unitarians do not believe in the 
deity of George Washington, and yet they manage to keep 
his birthday with a sense of gratitude. It is because they 
believe in the humanity of Jesus and the spirit of “ peace 
on earth and good will to men” which his life expresses 
that Unitarians find significance in keeping a day in 
Memory of his birth. They feel it perfectly consistent to 
believe in the humanity of Jesus without believing in the 
inhumanity of God. If there be any incongruity in a Uni- 
tarian observance of Christmas day, we do not see it; but 
we do see a marked inconsistency in its glad observance by 
those Christians who believe that one-half of the little chil- 
dren who are now keeping Christmas and seven-eighths of 
those who have never heard of it are to be consigned to an 
everlasting hell when they grow up, and that the meek and 
mild Jesus who blessed little children on earth is one day 
to pronounce their eternal doom.— Christian Register. 


Brooke Herrorp on “Cuurca Farr” canvass¥es.—I 
should not venture to begin a letter with another clerical 
anecdote, but that its subject, the Rev. Brooke Herford, has 
recently come to Boston from Chicago. (ne morning not 
long since he said to his wife: “Iam going to finish my 
sermon, and, whoever comes, I must not be disturbed.” 
But during the day arrived a lady, saying: “I am collect- 
ing, for an album to be sold at the fair Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke’s church is to have, the autographs of prominent 
clergymen, with their favorite texts.” Mrs. Herford an- 
nounced that her husband was extremely busy; but the 
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errand was at once so simple and of such surpassing im- 
portance that she at length consented to interrupt him. 
She did so, with the result that for his favorite text he wrote 
I Timothy v.13. The lady caller expressed her profound 
gratitude, retired, and returned home to look up the refer- 
ence. Her feelings may be imagined on reading: 


“*And withal they learn to be idle, wandering about from house to 
house; and not only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking 
things which they ought not.” 

—Boston Correspondence Chicago Tribune. 


MopeEgn CaxvinisM AND Inrant Damnation.—A Partialist 
said to a Universalist, lately, “There can be no salvation 
without faith in Christ; and since there are some who have 
not the requisite faith, there are some who will never 
be saved.” 

“Do you believe in infant damnation?” inquired the 
Universalist. 

“ Certainly I do not,” was the reply. 

“Infante do not believe m Christ,” said the Universalist. 
“ How, then, can they be saved?” 

“0,” resumed the Partialist, ‘‘ you do not doubt that God 
has power to bring all infants to a vital faith in Christ, do 
your” 

“Certainly I do not,” replied the Universalist. ‘“ And 
now let me ask you this question—Do you doubt that God 
has power to bring all mankind to a vital faith in the 
Redeemer ?” 

There was no answer.—Manford’s Magazine. 


If you seek truth, you will not seek merely victory at all 
hazards; and when you have found trath, you will have a 
security against being conquered.— Epictetus. 


“ We never should enter into communion with our fellow- 
men with the view of being agreeable as our chief end. We 
enter no circle without taking the chance of encountering 
opinions or feelings which we ought not to reciprocate, or 
of being called to utter what may give pain or offence.”— 
Channing. 


“One surrender of desire to God’s will is worth a thou- 
sand transports. We do not judge of the bent of men’s 
minds by their raptures, any more than we judge of the 
natural direction of a tree during a storm.”—Channing. 


MWMnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription price of Unrty is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion, The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after th- 
money is received. Noother receipt will be sent unless specially ree 

juested. - 
i Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 
for a bill. R 
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Unity Calendar. 


Arranged for the vicinity of Chicago. 


We shall be glad to notice in this column such various activities 
among the Unitarian churches of this city, and elsewhere, as may be 
reported to us from time to time. 


THE CHANNING CLUB. 


January meeting Thursday the 25th. 
Rooms, 6:30 p.m. 


Union League 
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THE WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday the 25th, at 12 m., at the Third Unitarian 
Church, corner Laflin and Monroe streets. Subject: The 
Liberal Press. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


At the Channing Club Rooms, 40 Madison street. 
January 15th, 12 w.—1 p.m. Subject: Hebrew Origin; 
or Nomadic Life and the Patriarchs. J. Li. Jones, Leader. 
January 22d, 12 u.—1 p.m. Subject: The Land of Egypt: 
or The Nile and the Monuments, F. H. Bishop, Leader. 
January 29th, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: Adventures in the 


Wilderness; or The Gathering of the Tribes. J. Shippen, 
Esq., Leader. 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 
Corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d. street. Rev. D. N.! 


Utter, Pastor. (Mr. Utter enters upon his new charge Jan. 
21st.) 

Weekly Meetings Ladies’ Industrial Benevolent Society, 
Fridays at 10:30 a.m. 

Dramatic Entertainment. By “The Fraternity.” Tues- 


day, January 23d, ut 8 p.m. 


UNITY CHURCH. 


Corner Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. Rev. George 
Batchelor, Pastor, 695 North Clark St. 

Youna Men’s Crus. Sundays, 12:15 p.m. Critical and 
Historical Study of the Old Testament, with preparatory 
lectures on Egyptian Religion. 

Mondays. 8 p.m. Literary Exercises. 
Meeting. 

Wednesdays. 7 to 8,—-Mental Philosophy. Text books,— 
Bain & Porter. 8 to 9,—German—advanced. 9 to 10,—Ger- 
man—beginners. The classes meet at present at 29 Lin- 
coln Ave., North Side, and 43 18th St., South Side. 

Saturdays. 8 to 9,—French—advanced. 9 to 10,—French 


Debate. Business 


—-beginners. 

N.B.—The Language classes are conducted by Prof. 
Eugene von Klenze. Applications for membership to be made 
to Francis H. Bishop, Pres., or Frank I. Crittenden, Sec’y. 

NOTICE. Monday, March 5, 8 p.m., under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C., John Wilkinson, Esq., will deliver a lecture 
entitled Turez WreEKs ON THE NILE, with illustrations 
Friends are cordially invited. 

Laptes’ Arp Society. Weekly meetings at the church on 
Tuesdays, 10 a.m. to 4:30 P.m. 


FOURTH UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


3514 Vincennes Avenue. J. LI. Jones, Minister, 179 
Thirty-Seventh street. 
Ladies’ Society, Wednesdays, January 17, 31, 1 to 4 p.m. 
Sunday-School Teachers’ meeting in Pastor’s study, Fri- 


days 7:30 p.m. 


Unity Club, Pastor’s study, on alternate Wednesdays, ' 


January 24, 7:30 P.M. 


UNITY. 


TENDER“ TRUE 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


GIFT BOOKS 


' OF THE SEASON. 


Prices, Red Edges, Cloth, $1.00 


“ Gilt « « 1.50 


FOR SALE BY 


The Colegrove Book Co. 


SEND YouR OoRDERS 


TO 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO, 


For 


FINE BOOKS 


LARGE DISCOUNTS. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


=O Madison St. 


UINn Dep yy. 


Important Announcement. 
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“It is plain, practical, methodic, and so well illustrated as to be emi- 
nently useful to the icy Mester who is desirous of learning. We 
have seen no book of the kind better adapted to its p .—Inter- 


ny 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO.,| MANDAL OF WOOD ENGRAVING, 


CHICAGO, 


Has just published © 


The Unending Genesis 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 
spirit, by the light of science. 
This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s 


“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 


Send orders early. 


Limp cloth... 2.0.02... ccc cece cree ee ee sees 50 
Beveled boards, gilt top...........c0ecee vues $1.00. 


For Sale by 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


40 Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: 


A Poem in Four Sermons. 
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NOTES. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall says that “learning is more 
useful than knowing,” and that “it is the acquiring 
and not the acquisition that educates will and 
character.” 

The Christian Register well says, “concerning 


the doctrine of eternal punishment:” 
“Yt must be admitted that Unitarians did not take up arms against 


recently. We who live in this new world have as 
yet few burying-grounds around which there rests a 
halo of association, and thereby we lose something. 
It is well for the soul to bathe itself in memories at 
times; then it is possible for it to “bless itself with 
silence.” 


“Heredity and Parenthood” is the title of Leaf- 
let No. 1 published for free distribution by the 
Moral Education Society of Chicago. It consists of 
a series of sentences but slightly connected. varying 
greatly in literary worth. The lofty purpose and 
the great need of such work as this aims to do jus- 
tifies the effort. This is a society that deserves the 
support of all of those who think the world may be 
made better than it is. , 


“T seek after truth, by which no man ever yet 
was injured,” is the motto from Marcus Antoninus, 
that the Inquirer (London) places upon the title- 
page of its forty-first volume. For solidity of 
thought and dignity of spirit this paper leads, as far 
as we know, the Unitarian Press. We are glad to 
note that henceforth it is to be procured at 2d. per 
copy (instead of 5d, the old price), or ten shillings 
per annum. Address Walter Mower, 37 Norfolk 
street, Strand, W. C., London. 


Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, of Hale, England, on the 
eve of parting for his mission work in Liverpool, 
was the recipient of a handsome writing table and 
desk from the Band of Hope, one hundred and fifty 
strong, which he has recruited in that much-beer- 


this doctrine as promptly as they ought to have done. To our Univer- drinking country. In his response we find this 
talist brethren belongs the credit of the splendid pioneer work which sentence, which is good in any latitude and for all 


was done in this connection in the United States.” 


The book-seller at our elbow allows us to peep at 
the following from the pastor of an orthodox church 
in the interior: “I regard the average old-style 
Sunday-schvol book as a nuisance and worse. Have 


you not something that is up with the age? I do} 
so that it is| When it traces the cause of Ireland’s wretchedness 


not care whether or not it is orthodox, 
true and helpful to both old and young.” 


“The History of Our Burying-ground, with its 


kinds of Bans of Hope: “Do not be discouraged 
by the vexatious charges of frivolous and hurried 
critics, who never lift a finger to ease the burdens 
on men’s bodies and minds.” 


Does not the London Truth state a stubborn truth 


to the fact that the price of her products is exported 


| as well as the products, in the shape of rent to non- 
‘resident landlords. 


Underneath all questions of 


Associations and Lessons,” was the subject of ajrace, religion and political differences lies the one 
paper read at an Unitarian Histeddfod in Wales, | obstinate, unmitigated curse of indolent, oftentimes 
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selfish, non-resident landlordism. If there is to be| “‘}f{eroes and Heroism,” and extracts from Mr. 
an “upper class’? formed on the basis of wealth, |Gannett’s “Year of Miracle,” thus adding to the 
that class must be identified with the higher life of | wealth of what is already rich in scholarly sugges- 


the community wherein their wealth is centered, 
else the result is wretchedness—TIreland. 


‘The Northwestern Christian Advocate, in report- 
ing a revival that is now in progress in this city, 
says that at Halsted Street church, last Sunday, 
“The entire company was held supernaturally, the 
people refusing to leave until after eleven o’clock.” 
We presume they were held to hear the exposition 
of a supernatural religion. This may be well, but 
it is a pity that the audience could not have been 
held naturally by the claims and beauties of a natu- 
ral religion. It would have given them a sense of 
a much wider kinship as well as a much deeper 
foundation for their faith and conduct. 


A few minutes after the news of the sad fire 
which consumed the Newhall House, in Milwaukee, 
had reached the chief of the Chicago fire depart- 
ment three engines with a double detail of men 
were on their way to the rescue, and had it not 
been for accidental obstructions on the railroad, 
would have been able to reach the unhappy city in 
time to take part in the battle with the flames. Thus 
it is that mutual helpfulness and the ties of kinship 
are being felt not only between individual and in- 
dividual, but between city and city. The time is has- 
tening on when nation and nation, and country and 
country, will recognize the strong bands that unite 
each with each in a loving unity. 


Prof. Kovacs, after having been heard with de- 
light by a very large number of the Unitarians of 
America, said his good-byes to his American co-re- 
ligionists at the last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the A. U. A, and President Kidder wished 
him the bon voyage that the hosts of friends he has 
made on this side of the water will heartily second. 
Love annihilates distances, and good fellowship 
makes all nations kin. 


‘*From heart to heart, from creed to creed, 
The hidden river runs; 
It quickens all the ages down, 
It binds the sires to sons,— 


And still it moves, a broadening flood; 
And fresher, fuller grows 

A sense as if the sea were near 
Towards which the river flows."" 


The Sunday-School Teachers Notes published 
by the English Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
are republishing Mrs. Sunderland’s lessons on 


tions. These notes, published quarterly, challenge 
the respect of the most thoughtful and make the 
limp but easy teaching that obtains so often in our 
American schools quite impossible. The great 
hunger of the average Sunday-school teacher in 
America for something simple and easy for the - 
child goes far toward making the Sunday-school 
childish, and consequently distasteful and unprofit- 
able to the best elements both young and old. Not 
amusement but work, not pleasure but study should 
be the ideal. 


The publication of E. H. Hall’s “ First Lessons 
on the Bible” by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society of Boston has provoked the criticism of some 
of the more conservative brethren in the faith. Dr. 
Hill, among others, protests against reducing “Abra- 
ham to a myth, Moses to a polytheist, and Jesus to 
a pure-minded Jew,” with the funds of the Unitarian 
body, while he thinks these “ingenious novelties” 
might be published otherwise without objection. 
To all this our contemporary of the Register prop- 
erly replies with the following bit of biblical criti- 
cism which belongs to the new day, but through 
which the light and life of the old gospel may flow 
with greater and not less radiance: 

“There are a fair number of Unitarian Sunday-schools who prefer 
Mr. Hall’s view of Jesus to that of Dr. Hill. If the Society is not to 
represent a section of the denomination, it ought to have, and does have, 
books acceptable to both. * * Such a view of the function of the Society 
may seem incongruous, especially to our evangelical brethren; but it 
is not so incongruous as it seems. Peter and Paul, Paul and James, did 
not agree altogether on their doctrine. Luther would have left James 
out of the Bible. The ethics of Jesus was not the ethics of Moses. Yet 
these different books and doctrines continue to be bound up in one 


volume, and are issued by the American Bible Society as if there were 
no irreconcilable differences between them.” 


The Boston Commonwealth, in an appreciative 
notice of Mr. Simmons’ “ Unending Genesis,” says 
that “there is no word of irreverence in the book. 
It shows that the rationalistic spirit is compatible 
with an adoration of God, a deep reverence for 
nature and for those olden attempts to solve its 
mysteries in which the antique world delighted * 
* It is just the book to put into the hands of young 
people who have begun to cherish doubts of the 
scientific value of the Mosaic cosmogony. It will 
convince them that in giving it up their con- 
ception of religion may be immeasurably enhanced 
in value and importance.” This is one of many 
kindly notices which this little book has received. 
Indeed we have scarcely seen any but commendatory 
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words called out by this book. We commend it 
again to those whose religious faith and trust some- 
how trembles in the balances of Biblical criticism, 
as if the truth of God and the reality of religious 
life were somehow inseparably linked with the 
authenticity and scientific accuracy of the Pen- 
tateuch. 


In the midst of the somewhat’ wearisome accounts 
of church fairs, oyster suppers and similar trifling 
church activities that we encounter in glancing over 
our exchanges, it is very refreshing to come upon 
an item that speaks of some real work done in the 
interest of thought and culture. Such an one is 
the item that tells us that Rev. H. R. Haweis, of 
London, the accomplished essayist, held last spring 
in the vestry of his church an exhibition of Gari- 
baldi relics which was open for three weeks, and 
visited by six thousand persons; and that now he is 
at work getting up another vestry loan exhibition, 
of pictures by eminent living artists, to be thrown 
open to the public at the close of Sunday evening 
services for ten weeks. He desires chiefly sacred 
subjects and landscapes of Palestine, Egypt, India 
and China, and also portraits and relics of great 
religious reformers. This collection will be used to 
illustrate a series of special Sunday evening ser- 
mons on “The Religions of the World,” and “The 
Reformation.” This is an example worthy of emula- 
tion. There is noWestern town that does not possess 
some things of beauty or of interest which, if 
gathered together and arranged in a loan collection, 
would serve to rally the fellowship of that town 
around the best things in its life rather than the 
poorest. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel, of the 22d ult., contains 
an interesting historical sketch of the Unitarian 
Church of that city, together with a report of a 
most admirable. address delivered from that pulpit 
by Mr. Gordon, at the beginning of the year. The 
organization dates back to 1841, but all the earlier 
records of the society were destroyed by the bank 
riots of 1861, they being kept in the vaults of the 
Milwaukee National Bank, which at that time was 
destroyed by a mob. After a checkered career of 
hopefulness and usefulness interspersed with dark 
days and ominous suspensions, Mr. Gordon took 
charge of the society in 1875, since which time he 
has held it steadily to high standards and, as a 
result, a slow but sure growth has followed. The 
spirit in which he has worked and the result are 
shown in the following extracts from the discourse 
just mentioned: 


‘*T am glad that this society has never stooped so Jow as to allow its or- 
ganic life to become a merely social affair, or that any one can hope to 
rise in social life, or in business prospects, because he is_one of us. 
Better be a small handful forever, than this.” 


Speaking of the introduction of a joint service 
the last year and the success of it, he says: 


‘No longer do I and the choir perform the service. We have a joing 
worship, and most heartily do I thank you for the reverent way you do 
your part to make what has hitherto been wickedly called the ‘intro- 
ductory service,’ a blessing and a joy. To what, let me ask, was the 
ancient congregational service an introduction? What. let me ask, did 
this introduction lead up to? To God? No, rather to the eermon. The 
sermon—the production, in many cases, of & poor, uninspired minister, 
and, in others, but the effort of a man to lead the minds of his hearers 
to that which it is the very business and place of the despised ‘intro- 
ductory service’ to do—namely, to bring the grace of God to the grace- 
lessness of man, and to raive the emotions above the dust and cares of 
an every-day existence, which Is, of necessity, sensuous and unheavenly."” 


Not alone to the society in Milwaukee is the fol- 


lowing a most fitting New Year’s charge: 

‘I charge you, then, brethren, to mind more earnestly these things 
which you have ¢o well taken in hand. Be in your place early enough 
to unite in the first word of worship, join you, with heart and lip, in -he 
songs, the psalms, the petitions. Be quiet, reverent and glad, in all, as 
though you knew that it meant something pure and something holy thus 
to sing and thus to pray before the unseen Holy. Allow free access to 
your chastened affections, for the ancient phrases of religious sentiment; 
let ‘the powerful Hebrew verses’ knock at your conscience-doors: give 
room in your memory for the hymns of the ages; and enshrine in your 
very hearts tfbse tender scriptures, that will, when eorrow darkens your 
life, shed a calm and eternal peace over your saddened souls. Thus 
will you find that that which has been called, as I say, ‘ wickedly,’ the 
‘introductory service,’ will be a true introduction, not indeed to any 
man’s poor sermon, but to that beautiful sermon which God constantly 
preaches from the great text: 

*“ * God's dwelling is with men.’ 
And He shall wipe away their tears 
And deach no more shall hurt them, 
Nor pain annoy, nor hurtful fears; 
* Past are the miseries of former years. 
‘All things shall new become.’ ” 


Still farther must we quote for the benefit of 
many a well-furnished but listless young man, and 
almost as many amiable, inactive young women: 


‘“*Let us remember that we must keep recruiting the ranks. Those 
who are young should be getting into harness for their conflict with the 
active forces of evil, and vice, and misery. Build deep and strong in 
this community that sentiment for humanity which so nearly reflects 
the great mystery of divinity. We shall not, probably, build herea 
costly monument of stone and marble to mark the high-tide of our de- 
nominational greatness. But-we may, individually and collectively, 
build ourselves into the human lives around us, into costly, cel f-forget- 
ting sacrifice for others, into rich experiences, founded upon asalvation 
which it may be our privilege to carry to suffering and sinning fellow 
mortals.” 


EPISTOLARY CHRISTIANS. 


A leaflet upon the “ distinguishing tenets of Uni- 
tarians” has come under our eye, published by 
Prof. Huidekoper, of Meadville, “to facilitate an- 
swering inquiries,” and sent out by him in connec- 
tion with the books which he distributes to Western 
ministers of different faiths upon their application. 
After remarking that “prominent teachers of what is 
called Evangelical theology allege that its chief doc- 
trine or doctrines can not be found in the Gospels,” 
and quoting from Archbishop Whately to the effect 
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that the “scheme of salvation” could not be fully | should reconsider his claim to the epithet commonly 
preached when its “keystone” had not in Jesus’ | given him. But aside from any suggestion of this 


own life-time been laid, namely, “his meritorious 
sacrifice as an atonement for sin, his resurrection 
from the dead, and his ascension into glory”—and 
that, therefore, “our Lord’s discourses, while on 
earth * * * could not have contained the main 
part of what the apostles preached,” and “our chief 
source of instruction, as to the doctrines of the 
gospel, must be the apostolic epistles,”—Prof. Huide- 
koper naively says: “the term ‘epistolary ’ Chris- 
tians would seem more apposite than ‘ evangelical,’ 
to designate those who find their chief tenet or ten- 
ets only, or mainly, in the Epistles. Thesuggestion 
seems to us an admirable one, and one we do not 
remember to haveseen before. The singular appro- 
priateness of the term will occur to every one who 
considers how large a share of the “proof-texts” 
marshaled upon the controversial fields of the past 
in defense of the so-called evangelical “scheme” of 
salvation, have been levied from the pages of the 
New Testament outside the Gospels. Foxexample, 
we have just taken down from its shelf our vener- 
able, leather-bound copy of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, We open it at hap-hazard and look 
at the New Testament references at the bottom of 
the first page that meets our eye. They are sixteen 
in number, of which only one is from the Gospels! 
The page preceding has eleven New Testament ref- 
erences, of which three only are from the Gospels. 
The page following has eleven, of which four are 
from the Gospels. The next page has eleven again, 
of which three only are from the Gospels. In view 
of these facts how much “more apposite,” as 
Prof. Huidekoper truly says, that members of those 
communions which have adopted this Confession 
of Faith, should be called Epistolary rather than 
Evangelical or Gospel Christians! It is not yet too 
late for this more exact and discriminating use of 
language. Moreover, there is so much in what has 
hitherto passed for “ evangelical theology” that could 
hardly be called “good news” from heaven at all! 
To be sure it came with its “scheme” of promised 
salvation in one hand, but with the other it struck 
at the very heart of natural goodness and morality, 
and taught a supposed relationship of man and his 
Maker so disparaging to both that its promised sal- 
vation hardly weighed in the balance with its in- 
justice to the human soul and God. Had the good 
Samaritan himself first robbed the traveller into 
whose wounds he afterwards poured the oil and wine, 


and for whose future he so kindly provided, we! 


sort, on our first grounds and in the interests of 
clear thought and a more exact use of language, we 
recur to Prof. Huidekoper’s pertinent remark. It will 
seem a little odd at first, this change of adjectives. 
For example, in giving the invitation to the memorial 
supper: “All Epistolary Christians in good and 
regular standing are cordially invited,” etc.; or on 
the Sunday before our annual Thanksgiving-day 
notice would be read that the various Epistolary 
denominations of the village or town would unite in 
holding a service at such and such places; or the 
terms of membership in the various branches of the 
Y. M. C. A. would limit the right of voting upon 
the management of affairs to such paying members 
as were also members of some Epistolary church. 
Then we should have also the great Epistolary 
Alliance. Indeed it does sound queer and strange, 
we confess. . But to seem queer and strange is no 
evidence that a thing is not true, for truth is often 
the strangest and queerest of all things to men. 
FL. 


WELCOME TO MR. UTTER. - 


Mr. Utter, whom we recently introduced to our 
readers as the pastor-elect of the “Church of the 
Messiah,” of this city, is now fairly of us, and with 
us. He entered upon his work on the 21st ult., 
under quiet but auspicious circumstances. He was 
officially presented to the congregation by Mr. M. 
B. Hull, chairman of the trustees. Mr. Utter 
responded in a few cordial but earnest words and 
then proceeded to preach his own inaugural. Last 
Sunday evening, the 28th ult, a Service of Wel- 
come was held, which was largely attended by rep- 
resentatives of the four, aye five Unitarian congre- 
gations of this city, for Rabbi Hirsch, who was 
present and took part in the service, breathing a 
prayer in which the spirit of ancient Israel's 
prophecy was present in a way to make itself felt 
throughout the entire service and congregation, 
should always be heartily counted among the Uni- 
tarian forces of this city. Owing’ to a temporary 
illness, Mr. Batchelor, the pastor of Unity Church, 
was unable to be present and. preach the sermon, 
much to the regret of all, but Mr. Utter was broken 
in in a most practical way by being compelled to 
give to the audience a sample sermon. He spoke 
with power and freshness on the origin and purpose 
of the Christian church, tracing it to the “sincere 
call of a young prophet for reform,” which call is 
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ever the demand,of every sincere young man; and 
“pity it is’ said he, “that any one should ever 
grow old and wise enough to doubt the possibility 
of reform.” Mr. Jones gave the word of welcome 
on behalf of the Chicago societies, and Mr. Blake, 
of Quincy (who fortunately was in town as minister 
of the Third Church for the day), greeted the church 


with the good wishes and the solicitations of the | 


Unitarian churches of the West, the brothers and 
sisters in the ‘country round about.” giving to! 
them that most bracing of inspirations, a glimpse | 
of a great work undone and a sincere demand for 
aid and sympathy, adding a wee word of caution 
by suggesting that some Unitarian societies narrowly | 
escape death from too much “mutual admiration,” | 
quoting the words of a distant brother. A letter 
of good-will to the church and hearty praise of the ' 
new minister and his wife was read from the society 
at Kansas City. A letter of ‘congratulation and 
cheer from Mr. Herford to his old society, owing to 
some defect in the mail service, failed to arrive, but: 
the presence of Mr. Herford was felt and his genial ;’ 
word anticipated in the words of the speakers and | 
the thoughts of the listeners. The day of issue for | 
this number of Unity renders inexpedient a fuller 
report of the good things said by Mr. Utter thus 
far. But Mr. Utter has come to stay. 
Unity, so that our readers will have further oppor- 
tunity to hear from him. 
that our readers join in this Service of Welcome. 
May he have strength and wisdom for the great 
and sacred work that confronts him. 


| Gonteibuted elites 


HEROISM. 


EK. E. Me 


We honor all the conquerors of old 

Whose patient courage won such glorious fame 
That ever since their deeds have been retold. 

And laurels wreathed around each deathless name. 
We live again through all their anxious days 

And heartsick, sleepless nights with danyer near, 
Before tormenting blame had turned to praise. 
And bright success had yielded honors dear. 

And yet I think the angels who aright 

Can estimate each pain and know the cost, 

Look down on just such noble souls to-night 

Who stand for right, though faint and tem pest-tossed., 
And crown them heroes too in heavenly sight, 
Although their names may be forever lost. 


So has’ 


Meanwhile we are sure! 
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THEODORE PARKER. 


MRS. GEO. D. BROOMELL. 


(Read at a weeting of the Chicago Women's Unitarian Association, 
November 23, 1#x2. | 


It seems to have fallen to the lot of few men to 
be more thoroughly misapprehended in the popular 
estimation than was Theodore Parker. Even now, 
probably many who know him only by name think 
of him as the great unbeliever of his time, a relig- 
‘ious teacher without faith. He was indeed an un- 
believer in many of the doctrines of the church, but 
ithe great verities on which religion is founded seem 
inever to have been doubted by him in the slightest 
|degree. ‘They were as much a matter of course as 
was any fact of consciousness or observation. His 
' personal religion through life was steady and con- 
/sistent. His ‘heart was filled trom early childhood 
‘to his death, with an abounding love and trust, which 
_left no room for doubts and fears. At the time his 

‘character was in process of formation, Evolution as a 
‘theory of the universe had not been distinctly formu- 
‘lated. Agnosticism as a recognized attitude of the 
mind was not talked of. At the present time many 
minds who are earnest in their desire to be religious 
iseem to have a feeling not admitted to others, and 
searcely recognized by themselves, akin to the men- 
ital state of him who "prayed: ‘ *O God, if there be 
“a God, save my soul - if Ihave a soul, and take me 
‘to Heaven-- if there is a Heaven.” Not so with 
‘Theodore Parker. To him the conclusions of mathe- 
matics were not more certain than that there is a 
personal God, infinite in power, the Creator and 
Sustainer of all worlds and all life. He was never 
uncertain in his beliefs, and hesitated not to say 
what they were to-day lest they might not be the 
‘same to-morrow. His prayers were the communs 
ings of a soul with a soul, the earnest. outpourings 
‘of the inmost feelings of a child to a parent. His 
‘belief in the personal immortality of the soul was 
_not less positive. To him it needed no argument. 
It belonged to the Primal Instincts of Humanity. 
Just as strong was his belief in a Moral Law, obedi- 
‘ence to which is life: disobedience, spiritual death. 
The term Right has no such meaning to many of 
the philosophic teachers of our time as it had to 
Theodore Parker. To him there was an Eternal 
iRight. and he cared little to raise metaphysical 
/questions as to how some things came to be right 
‘and others wrong. With such views, held 80 
positively, the question arises, “ How came Parker 
to be so much at variance with the “ Liberal Chris- 
tians” of his time?” 

The Unitarians of fifty years ago seem to have 
boldly avowed but a single doctrine that was un- 
orthodox, viz., that Christ was not God. Just 
what he was, in their estimation, it is not easy to 
understand. They were not ready to follow their 
own views to their logical conclusion and say that 
he was simply a man. They seemed to shrink from 
the task of classifying him. While he was not God, 
there was yet some peculiar sacredness about him, 
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and Parker’s familiar allusions to him as “A Hebrew 
Peasant” or “That Galilean Youth,” grated harshly 
upon their ears. Their views and teachings about 
the Bible were equally hazy and undecisive. It 
was not to them the plenary inspiration which the 
Evangelical sects saw it to be, but it had a peculiar 
and indefinable sacredness. Even if not fully in- 
spired, it was not to be admitted that errors had 
found any place between its lids. If the miracles 
were not insisted upon, they were at least not to be 
denied. 

The Unitarians of that time were scholarly, 
earnest and pious, with thought which demanded 
more room than was to be found in the orthodox 
fold, but their new position had been chosen without 
a careful study of the points of the compass, or a 
well-defined notion of what might be involved in the 
freedom they had coveted and found. It was into 
association with a body of ministers thus situated 
that Theodore Parker came, equipped for the minis- 
try as few young men have ever been. Descended 
from a long line of pious ancestry, he had what 
might almost be called a genius for religion. In 
choosing his profession he put to himself the most 
searching questions as to his ability to stand by the 
truth unflinchingly as it should be given him to see 
it. In preparing himself he studied in an omnivo- 
rous fashion. In the Divinity School he had teachers 
of great talent and excellence, had free access to an 
immense library, and the ablest preachers of every 
sect within easy reach, and of these advantages he 
availed himself to the fullest extent. He studied 
the Testaments, old and new, critically and exhaus- 
tively. He also made diligent research into all the 
great religions of history, reading with much care 
whatever has been at any time and by any people 
regarded as sacred literature. In addition to all 
this, he made separate and particular study of such 
things as sleep-walking, dreams, visions, prophecies, 
second-sight, oracles, ecstasies, witch-craft, magic- 
wonders, devils and ghosts. Modern philosophic 
writings also came in for a full share of his atten- 
tion, but more especially those of Germany, to the 
influence of which much of his so-called skepticism 
has been attributed. Such was his preparation for 
his work. 

At his ordination, no questions were asked as to 
his beliefs, and no limitations placed upon his think- 
ing or his preaching. He was not long in conclud- 
ing that the view in which the Bible was held wasa 
hindrance, the spirit being sacrificed, in the estima- 
tion placed upon the letter. He feared, however, 
that a full avowal of his own convictions might do 
harm to his little flock, by rudely disturbing what 
was sacred in their eyes, and hence two carefully- 
prepared sermons on the contradictions in the Bible 
lay many months in his desk before he saw his way 
clear to take them into the pulpit. Venturing at 
length to preach them, he was soon gratified to find 
that many of his people felt themselves strength- 
ened thereby, as it led them to feel that religion had 
no necessary dependence on the Bible and did not 
demand of them the acceptance of anything unrea- 
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sonable. A few, however, were disturbed by these 
and other utterances; but no noticeable inharmony 
appeared between Parker and his brethren in the 
ministry until 1841, when he preached an ordination 
sermon in -Boston on the “ Transient and Permanent 
in Christianity,” from the text “Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
No open manifestation of disapproval of this 
sermon was made at the time of its delivery, but it 
soon became manifest that a bomb-shell had exploded 
in the Unitarian camp. The papers, both secular 
and religious, took it up, and the young minister, 
for he was then but thirty-one years of age, soon 
found himself discussed on every hand. The breth- 
ren made haste to disavow any sympathy with such 
views. Ministers who had engagements to exchange 
pulpits with him canceled them, and others declined 
to make such exchanges when asked, generally, how- 
ever, managing to assign some other reason than 
their unwillingness to fellowship with him. 
Even those who continued to extend to him this 
courtesy, explained to their congregations that they 
did so out of courtesy, and had no sympathy with 
his views. Soon the feeling became such, that 
the test of a preacher’s soundness in Unitarian 
circles was involved in the question, “ Would he, if 
asked, exchange with Parker?’ Being thus practi- 
cally excluded from the pulpits of New England, and 
believing that he had a mission to perform in the 
world, Parker seriously thought of resigning his 
pastorate in Roxbury, and going forth as an apostle 
of the new doctrine—if such it might be called; to 
travel to and fro, from house to house if need be, 
and to speak from any platform where he might 
find an audience. In due time, however, a few men 
of brave hearts and sturdy convictions got together 
and Resolved “that the Rev. Theodore Parker 
should have a chance to be heard in Boston.” They 
hired a hall—the “Melodeon,” the only hall to be 
found for the purpose in that well-equipped city, 
and soon after the Twenty-eighth Congregational so- 
ciety of Boston was organized. From the first the 
audiences were large, and when the capacious 
Music Hall was built the society moved into it, and 
during the last years of Parker’s life he preached 
regularly to the largest Protestant congregation in 
New England, and, with the exception of the famous 
Brooklyn congregation, the largest in America. 
Parker’s religious system—for he thought it out 
into a system—had for its fundamental idea the 
infinite perfection of God—perfect in every attri- 
bute, Being, Power, Knowledge, Wisdom, Con- 
science, Affection, and that quality which in man is 
Personality: faithfulness to himself. From this 
doctrine he deduced the relative perfection of all 
created things, including man. A perfect Creator 
must also be perfect Providence, and nothing which 
he creates can fail of its object. This object in 
sentient things must be happiness, at least ultimate- 
ly, since the Creator is perfect in love as well as in 
power. Absolute religion is the normal develop- 
ment, use, discipline, and enjoyment of every part 
of the body and every faculty of the spirit. No re- 
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ligion comes by special or miraculous act of God. 
There is no miraculously inspired book, but all men 
are inspired in proportion to their powers and the 
normal use thereof. He found inspiration every- 
where. Religion consists of two parts: the emo- 
tional, which is piety; and the practical, which is 
morality. The emotional comes first in order of 
development. It is capable of affording the highest 
enjoyment known to man; but those who stop with 
it are mere religious voluptuaries. A hope and ex- 
pectation of immortality, like religion, belongs to 
the primal instincts of the soul, and the perfection 
of the Creator makes it impossible that such a hope 
should be disappointed. 

These views are extremely comforting and attrac- 
tive, but they can hardly be said to have a very 
wide acceptance in their entirety. They are not, 
of course, accepted by the orthodox body, and the 
tendency of modern thought among the liberal 
thinkers is to stop short of such positive affir- 
mations. 

Parker’s preaching was not confined to theology. 
The respective rights and duties of capital and la- 
bor; the necessity of general education; the equal 
rights though not the equality of the sexes; the ter- 
Tible evils of war, although he was not a non-resis- 
tant; the great evils of intemperance, though he was 
not a prohibitionist; and the unparalleled wrongs of 
the slave, all received from him such labors as, as a 
rule, are not expected except from those who make 
some one of them a specialty. 

It is not easy to estimate Theodore Parker’s in- 
fluence. It is difficult to say how far the present 
attitude of the Unitarian body is due to his teach- 
ing, and how far to the fact that the time had 
come for a grand forward movement, of which 
Parker and his coadjutors were but the vanguard. 
It certainly seems as though a body which, if it 
did not excommunicate him, yet found means of 
placing him outside its ranks and its fellowship, 
now finds itself at a loss to procure marble white 
enough for his monument. Indeed, the attitude of 
the whole Christian world is changed since Parker 
commenced his ministry. Other sects no longer 
place the emphasis on belief, as formerly, but keep 
dogmas in the background and bring to the front 
the underlying principles of things and the im- 
portance of correct living. The doctrine of an 
e‘ernal hell, once so essential to orthodoxy, is now 
becoming decidedly unpopular. , 

In endeavoring to estimate Parker’s influence it 
should be noted that it was not accidental. He 
had a missionary zeal in spreading his views, and 
intended to introduce the leaven of his doctrine as 
widely as possible. To this end he published his 
sermons, that eyes might be reached where ears 
could not; and although quite contrary to his stu- 
dious tastes, he lectured extensively throughout the 
country, deliberately calculating that out of every 
thousand thus addressed he might hope to produce 
a lasting impression upon five. There was not 
much prejudice against his speaking from the plat- 
form, and his notoriety gained him large audiences. 
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He hoped thus to reach sixty thousand yearly, 
which in ten years would swell the list of the per- 
manently impressed to three thousand. 

In surveying the entire field it seems probable, 
indeed almost certain, that this change in the re- 
ligious world is due more to the earnest devotion 
of Theodore Parker to the work he espoused, the 
force, power, and reasonableness of his preaching, 
the attractiveness of his system, together with the 
unspotted purity of his personal life, than to the 
labors of any other one person. 

Perhaps no more appropriate words can be found 
with which to conclude this paper, than those used 
by Robert Collyer in concluding his sermon on 
Parker at the time of his death: “Adieu, great 
soul! Thou hast no successor.” 


CHAUCER’S RANK AMONG ENGLISH 
POETS. 


ARCH. DURRIE. 


Pompeii attracts the traveler, the artist, and the 
student. To discover a nation’s life, to see its habits 
and customs in vivid portrayal, to have an age pre- 
sent itself in its varied minutis, cannot but afford 
interest and instruction. To turn to the pages of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, to find preserved in prismatic, 
unchanging brilliancy England’s fourteenth century 
life, is like leaving the world of fact for one of 
fancy. Itis leaving this intensely utilitarian age for 
an era pre-eminently aesthetic, and wandering freely 
and fully amid scenes which have crystalized the 
exuberant fancy of the Anglo-Saxon race. Dark 
the ages might have been, but golden also. If 
darkness was there, light was ever its complement. 
Yule and mistletoe in cottage and hall indicate that 
pleasure, if not refined, yet abundant, was the pos- 
session of the common people. 

The times were adapted to his genius. Chivalry, 
about to perish as a political institution, like the set- 
ting sun, appeared largest and displayed its richest 
glories. Tournaments were everywhere, and many 
an Ashby whose lists rang with the praises of fair 
women and whose champions numbered Ivanhoes 
and Brian de Bois Guilberts, made hey-dey glitter 
and festal delight. The brilliant triumphs of Ed- 
ward III. had quickened the fusion of Norman and 
Saxon races. Englishmen regarded England as the 
most highly-favored of lands. Patriotism was ris- 
ing, arousing the imagination and inspiring a desire 
to develop the nation’s intellect and soul. Lay min- 
strels and ecclesiastics were increasing. They were 
unacquainted with the classics, but studied nature and 
learned from her. The stream which had changed 
from pure thought to gaudy and tawdry embellish- 
ment was renewed and re-invigorated. Roman and 
Teuton combined to produce Renaissance in material 
and intellectual realms. The times were full of 
legends—Gesta Romanorum, and like conglomera- 
tions. . Speculative and metaphysical philosophy 
held sway. Superstition brooded over the land. 
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Then came Chaucer, “ like the rainbow—a sign that | Canterbury Tales taken in the full assemblage of his 
darkness would never again flood the land and_ varied powers. Spencer’s is a more aerial, Milton's 
sweep away the very vestiges of science, literature! a sublimer song; but neither possesses the wonderful 
and art.” combination of contrasted and almost opposite char- 
His works divide themselves into two classes, ac-| acteristics which we find in Chaucer, * * * 
cording to the age—chivalry and renaissance. In| The sportive fancy painting and gilding everything 
the former, his works display frigidity and polish, | with the keen, observaut, matter-of-fact. spirit which 
appealing to the eye; in the latter they possess;looks through everything it glances at. The soar- 
warmth and naturalness, appealing to the heart.|ing and creative imagination with the homely 
From the icy glitter of the “House of Fame” to! sagacity and hearty relish for all the realities 
the realistic portraits of the “Canterbury Tales” the! of things. ‘The unrivalled tenderness and pathos 
transition is evident. Translation gives way to crea-| with the quaintest hwnor and most exuberant 
tion, and the nation’s life bursts conventional bonds: merriment. The wisdom at once and the wit, all 
to flow in full freedom between empurpled banks that is best in poetry and prose at the same time.” 
and amid scented meadows. | Creation is higher than imitation: creative genius, 
To arrive at his proper rank a few of his merits than ornamentative; and he who can out of darkness 
must be mentioned. In word-painting. few have! bring light and beauty, out of chaos call forth order 
equalled him; communing with nature, and appre | and strength, is greater than le who follows the order 
ciating her, his poems are strewn with flowers. Ho. | and fills the outlines. Taine’s gorgeous word-imagery 
mer’s magnificent imagery makes real the Greeks of | and Tennyson's idyllic sweetness have poured them- 
his time, and the lovely Ionian shores form a shift-; selves upon him, but his works are his best witness 
ing panorama of delights. Chaucer. by his quaint’ and speak fur themselves. After the lapse of four 
turns and hidden aptitudes, brings into vivid relief centuries his characters live and move and act. As of 
and striking outlines the beauties of English land- ; Thucydides, so of him, his work is an inheritance 
seape, and the hearts aud homes of Merrie England. ' forever. Tittingly was he laid—the first—in West- 
His style is striking, gay, beautiful and sublime.:minster’s storied Abbey. For from him begins 
Says D’Israeli: “We see the sire of English poetry | England’s intellectual life. Exultantly does the 
kindling the ashes of translation into the fire of! stiong-winged Milton 
invention; from cloudy allegory breaking forth into 
the sunshine of the loveliest landscape, and from 
amatory romance gliding into that vein of humor’ - 
and satire which in his old age brought forth a' 
new creation.” | 
Chancer is essentially a poet of reality—a poet of 
men. His characters are strong and lifelike. He: 
to no fabled Arcadia or Quixotic Utopia; a. 
Journey to the shrine of Thomas a’ Becket in Canter- | 
bury is his field, and the result justifies his selection. | 
While Miller and Reeve produce laughter, the: 
Clerk of Oxford’s and the Knight's Tale call for! 
pathetic sympathy or chivalric admiration. The: 
chords are touched with a master’s hand, and con-| The story of the infancy of Jesus has been no 
cord and symphony, in melodious measures, flow. | small part of the power which has helped on his re- 
As a poet of character he comes next to Shakspere; | ligion and himself to their grand positions in the 
there is the same vigor and tone of health in both.! world and in the heart. All mothers, the earth 
’ He presents society as it is, without gloom or glamour. | over, ttn instinctively to a baby: all persons, even 
He is virile. During his long service in the King’s: the rudest, own something of its sway. A gospel 
court we hear nothing of effeminacy or of poetic! which came to humanity in dimpled cheeks, laugh- 
license; and this strict accountability renders efficient | ing eyes and chubby hands had a winsomeness from 
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* Call up him who left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold, 
Of Cambal and of Algarsife. 
Aud who had Canace to wife 
That owned the virtuous ring and glass. 
And of the marvellous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar King did ride.” 


** Dau Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth, 
With sounds that echo still” 


THE CHILD IN RELIGION. 


REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


backing to his work: we feel no admiring pity or: 
lackadaisacal contempt. A man among men, he_ 
writes as a man to men, showing English multiform | 
society in light and shadow, while his hopeful spirit ; 
sends a warming glow and enlivens his already 
golden outlines. As has been well remarked, “We 
see him as a philosopher, a poet, a painter of human 
passions and the human heart: mild. gentle and, 
warm-hearted, an eager student of nature, and, like 
Homer, he showed himself a true poet. in an age 
almost barbarous.” 

As regards his rank, Craik says: “Among our. 
selves at least, if we except Shakspere, no other 
poet has yet arisen to riyal the author of the: 


the start beyond anything which eloquence, logic. 
or miracle could give it; a religion whose begin. 
ning wasa home and a child, a vantage-ground such 
as one with only a church and a priest could never 
have known. In accounting for the causes which 
promoted the spread and stpremacy of Christianity 
in the face, apparently, of the most insurmountable 
obstacles, it will not do to forget the potency of this 
which outwardly was the least of all. The infant 
in Mary’s arms. pictured first in Scripture words, 
then copied and idealized by Raphael and the great 
painters of all the Christian ages, and found to-day 
under the multiplications of modern art in almost 
every home, has appealed with irresistible force ta 
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the most vulnerable part of our human nature; has 
spoken a language that king and peasant, wise and 
witless, sinner and saint, could alike understand. 
The prediction of the old Hebrew prophet, “a little 
child shall lead them,” has been fulfilled. It is the 
weak arms lifted up from the cradle, not less than 
those lifted up on the cross, which have won the 
world; not Ecce Deus or Ecce Homo, but Ecce 
Infans, which has been the church’s most attractive 
word. A religion with a baby in it could not be 
destroyed. 

Out in western Texas, where I was before the 
rebellion, there was an old Spanish mission named 
San Jose, nearly ruined by being made the scene of 
repeated battles, but which still had over its altar a 
very fine picture of the Crucifixion. One day a 
party of roughs from San Antonio, fearing neither 
God nor man, broke into the church and with their 
pistols began firing at this picture as a target. The 
old priest, horrified, implored them with his tears 
and with every argument and entreaty piety could 
prompt, to desist. But in vain; they only threat- 
ened to fire at his own white head, instead. At last, 
with a happy instinct, he seized a picture of the 
Sistine Madonna having in it the wonderful child 
face of Jesus, and holding it up before the one of 
the crucifixion, bade them, if they must shoot, to 
point at that. The brutal leader, with a fearful 
oath, at once leveled his revolver at the childish 
face; but those sweet, calm, unfathomable eyes, the 
marvel of all art, looked straight into his, and he 
did what in fronting man he never had, dropped its 
muzzle with a bit of tremor. His companions 
jeered at him derisively, and again he raised it up; 
but with the same result. The third time he tried 
and failed; and then with a strange look in his own 
eyes, but a voice there was no jeering at, he faced 
the other ruffians and shouted, “away with you; 
the man that shoots at that child Pll put a bullet 
through him’” So in the great cathedral of history, 
amid the assaults, insults and derision leveled so 
often against its altar, it is not the Christ on the 
cross, but the Christ in the Jewish mother’s arms, 
which again and again has saved it from desecra- 
tion. So, in life everywhere, it is the innocence, 
the truth, the heaven revealed forever in its children 
that defend it from harm as no doctrine, logic, or 
manhood ever has: the faith which looks out of their 
eyes is the one thing that doubt cannot muster the 
heart to destroy. 

This, however, is not all. The child Jesus has 
not only helped to save religion and to save it a 
place in the world, but has been a most potent factor 
in saving the world itself. You remember the story 
of the rough miner at the theater in the early days of 
California, before families had gone there, who in 
the midst of the performance, when a baby in the au- 
dience broke into weeping. shouted, “Stop the play 
and let us hear the baby cry!” and how the whole 
assembly of strong, rough men sat there listening 
to its little voice, thinking of their own homes and 
loved ones far away, and finding in the memories it 
awoke a joy never felt in drama, a wealth never dug 
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from mines, till their silence hushed it to sleep on 
the mother’s loving breast. So in the church, amid 
the great tragedies of theology which for 1800 years 
have been enacted on its stage, the wrangling of 
priests, the blood of martyrs and the clash of sects, 
the rough ages with every Christmas eve have 
stupped the play and with softened hearts, tearful 
eyes and better souls have heard the Christian baby 
ery. Theology has spent its strength in proclaiming 
the idea of Christ as God to be the world’s saving 
truth, leaving it to art with diviner instinct to hold 
up the idea of Christ as a child to its gaze, but the 
child-Christ has done for us in the real saving what 
the God-Christ never could. 

It is so everywhere. The world never yet has 
begun to appreciate how much not only of its hap- 
piness but of its religion and of its civilization it 
owes to its babies. When the full history of evolu- 
tion is written, its central figure will be a child. It 
is the greater feebleness and the longer period of 
human infancy which made the family necessary, 
anchored it in one place, built the home, and called 
forth in parental hearts that tenderness, love, self- 
sacrifice, and care for its wants, which are the 
dawnings of civilization, religion and the soul’s 
diviner light; the family, in its turn, out of which 
grew the state, and out of which, at last, as its type, 
is to come the organization of the race. Jesus 
himself recognized this fact. It is the secret of 
the honor he paid to children, and of all those 
grand sayings of his about their value, their being 
in the kingdom of heaven, and the need of others 
becoming like them as the condition of its entrance. 
They are not mere bits of sentimentality, but great 
eternal truths. 


Ghicago Pulpit. 


UNITY CHURCH—ITS SECOND QUARTER 
CENTURY. 


DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN UNITY CHURCH, JAN. 7, 1883, BY GEORGE BATOH- 
ELOB, MINISTER OF THE SOCIETY. 

As we meet here this morning let me be the 
mouth-piece of the mutual wish for a happy new 
year to you all. 

We come from many homes. Some of you are 
already bound together by the ties of friendship 
and have already exchanged your greetings. Some 
of you are strangers to each other; some of you are 
strangers to all, having no friendly greeting here 
except that which is given to you in the spirit of the 
place and the mutual good-will of the people. To 
you all we wish a Happy New Year. Some of you 
are prosperous and happy; some have prosperity 
which does not suffice to fill the life with joy. 
Some of you contemplate the fragments of your 
broken hopes and fruitless plans; while to others 
life opens bright and clear, and the way to success 
and happiness seems to be unobstructed. Some of 
you, fortunate souls, have learned the secret of that 
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blessedness which dows not depend upon the attain- 
ment of material success. And thus, from many’ 
homes, with many fortunes, with many varied hopes | 
and fears, you come together here, and we wish you, 
happiness and success. And yet, that wish is an 
empty form—tho mere shell of friendliness, unless 
you come together here to give and to get something 
which will aid in making happiness yours in the 
years to come. 

Pertinent for the new year then, is the question: 
What has Unity Church to do and to give in order 
to make our mutual good wishes effective? Doubly 
pertinent does this question become when we re- 
member that this is the first new year in the second 
quarter century in the life of Unity Church, and 
that we have now reached an epoch in the history 
of this church when a new departure has been 
made in order to maintain, and, if possible, to in- 
crease its usefulness and honor in this community. 

Unity Church has a history to remember and be 
proud of Let us make much of it. Let us also 
remember that it is not yet old enough to live upon 
its history—to sink back intoa condition of conserv- 
ative respectability and make its ancient memories 
serve in place of youthful enthusiasm and fresh | 
work for the common good. 

The temptation presses to spend our half hour 
this morning in reciting the romantic and honor- 
able story of the past; but the need and the hour 
call us to the outlook, to ask what the history of 
the past requires us to do in the years to come, and 
in what spirit, with what measures, to what end, | 
we are to work together here. 

There are two kinds of religious societies which it 
will be well for us tocontrast. The one has its center 
of cohesion in the pulpit—in the sermon and man. 
The life of such a church fluctuates according to 
the power of the minister, and their working force 
is the force of the minister plus that portion of the 
influence of the people which he is able to bring 
under the control of his will. If there be a rapid 
succession of preachers in the pulpit, there will be 
a corresponding variation of force in the parish. 

The other church has its center of cohesion in 
the congregation—in a definite desire and purpose of 
the people to unite themselves to give and to get that 
of which they feel the need, and which they believe 
they can produce by mutual action under the lead 
of a common purpose. Such a church has been 
known to grow without a minister, and to have in- 
creasing prosperity at the time when it seemed im- 
possible to find the man whom it would choose to 
fill the pulpit and lead its work. 

The history of Unity Church leads me to think 
that it has never been wholly of either kind—that | 
it has had an independent life of its own, but has, 
during most of its history, not felt the need which: 
now presses of putting forth its whole strength and | 
living on its own internal resources. There are, 
four men now remaining in this parish who were | 
present when Unity Church was organized, Decem- 
ber 23, 1857. Let me call the bricf roll: Benja-_ 
min IF. Adams, Augustus H. Burley, Samuel 8.’ 
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Greeley, and Nathan Mears. They will remember 
that the occasion of that act of organization was 
the desire to have upon the north side of the Chi- 
cago river a Unitarian church for themselves and 


‘their children. That desire maintained the church 


for eighteen months without a minister. That de- 


jsire grew up into a great satisfaction under the 


ministry of Mr. Collyer. Through doubt and dis- 
couragement that desire has preserved the life of 
the church for nearly four years since he carried 
your hearts with him to another city. That desire 
has lifted burdens. It has paid debts. It has 
united the people. It has revealed a common need 
and a common duty, and will outlast our lives and 
carry on the work when we are gone. 

Three things in the past you have had to shape 
your fortunes which you will not have in the imme- 
diate future—a great war, a great fire, and a great 
preacher. 

In your pulpit was a man whose presence insured 
a congregation. From him all who came received 
so much that if you received little from each other 
the lack was unnoticed. 

The great events of the war furnished great 
themes for the preacher, great stimulus to the hearer, 
and occasions for work which compelled the congre- 
gation to mutual sympathy and mutual action. 

The great disaster which ended the period of 
your greatest prosperity, intensified your loyalty to 
your city and your church, and still further acted as 
a compulsory bond of union working from without. 
Now all this is changed. The war, the fire and the 
preacher made their mark deep in your lives, and 
passed. The events of the last four years have 
emphasized the forces of disintegration which al- 
ways accompany the processes of life. Your differ- 
ences have been revealed. Your vitality has been 
tested. The tendency towards dissolution has 
reached its limit, and, as the total result, we have 
to-day that out of which is to grow the Unity 
Church of the future. 

The centre of cohesion must now be in the con- 
gregation, and the attractive force work for hu- 
manity, which may provide an inspiration as thmill- 
ing as any strain of eloquence, or any event of war. 

Count Cavour congratulated a younger friend 
that he would live to see one of the most sublime 
events in history, the birth of a new religion. That 
which he prophesied we see coming to fulfilment. 
The battle of religious liberty has been fought. We 
are free to think for ourselves, to believe or to dis- 
believe. We have lived through an era of tran- 
sition, of doubt, of suspense of faith, and of fear. 
Now Liberty comes to us bearing in her hand the 
fruits of victory. 

Some of our great leaders in the contest for relig- 
ious liberty were obliged to say of the popular re 
ligiou,—* That is not true; what is true we know 
not; but something better than that we will find or 
create; only give us liberty of thought and con- 
science.” That better thing we have, and if we are 
faithful to our opportunity, that better thing it will 
be our great privilege to make one of the creative 
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forces in the religious life of these great common- 
wealths which are shaping themselves on the virgin 
soil of the northwest. In many acommunity to-day 
the contest is between blind belief and blind unbe- 
lief, between superstition andirreverence. Can any 
one doubt that the shining of a clear intelligence 
into the secrets of sin and sorrow, into the myste- 
ries of joy and ambition, would awaken spiritual 
perception and irradiate life with untold blessing? 

But if any one doubts whether it is worth the 
while of a man to engage in a crusade for the estab- 
lishment of a new form of religion, does any one 
doubt that to assist at the founding of a new civili- 
zation would be worth the ambition of a man? And 
that is precisely and distinctly one form of our work. 

This city of ours with its huge bulk and rapidly 
augmenting resources, like the country which feeds 
its gross material strength, has fairly come now to 
the point where the brute must give place to the 
man, where muscle must yield to brain, and brain 
must subinit to conscience; where force must put on 
beauty and out of strength must come forth sweet- 
ness. 

Does any one doubt that this church and that for 
which it stands has been one of the forces of health 
and sanity in the life of thiscommunity? Does any 
one doubt that it has contributed to the integrity, 
the honor, the manhood of those who have managed 
its business and controlled its wealth? 

Whatever the conquests of the past, nobler tasks 
lie right before us; and does any one doubt whether 
in the coming struggle with brutal force and brutal 
selfishness, with lawlessness in low places and cor- 
ruption in power, with the gross forms of passion, 
appetite and ambition which always attend a rising 
civilization—does any one doubt whether the princi- 
ples of our faith may give conscience mighty aid as 
it attempts to ride these rough and rude elements of 
human life and discipline them for use and beauty ? 

Many states have risen and fallen, glorious 
empires have perished, republics have been and are 
not. The future neither of our city, our common- 
wealth nor our nation can be assured until into the 
fabric of government have been wrought the princi- 
ples upon which our church is founded. 

To those who with zeal and intelligence accept 
these tasks the attractive force will not be wanting 
which will bind them to their church and their work. 
The opportunity will not be wanting to this church 
to take its place, on its own merits, among the 
effective forces of the new civilization in the north- 
west. 

But in order to do this we have much to do here; 
and the first need is to domesticate our faith, to 
make this house a home,—a home for ourselves, for 
our children, and above all for our principles. 

Are these spaces somewhat too vast and these walls 
somewhat too bare and distant to suggest the cosy 
comforts of a fireside? The fireside does not rep 
resent the whole of a human home. This space is 
not too ample if we fill it with great thoughts, with 

generous plans, with magnanimous hopes for human 
ity—if we come here with a purpose to stimulate the 
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best that is within us, to fill the air with solemn 
strains of worship, to draw out every tender thought 
and holy emotion, to make music and prayer, direct 
appeal and silent thought, all combine toelevate our 
lives, to purify our ambitions and fit us for daily 
toil. These walls as the years pass will be hung 
about with associations dearer-to us than any work 
of artist’s brush. They will become beautiful to us, 
and homelike with tender memories of sorrow up- 
rising into faith, They will reflect to us the great 
resolves which have given our lives enlargement. As 
the home feeling grows, eager hearts and willing 
hands will bring the outward and visible signs of 
home-love and home-life. The little children 
brought here, with the homes whence they came, we 
shall welcome into our larger fellowship. We shall 
surround the youth as they grow up with evidences 
of our interest and affection. We shall guide their 
craving for pleasure to appropriate satisfactions. 
We shall awaken sentiment, guard the springs of 
emotion, give them food for thought, food for love, 
food for their tender souls in the years when the 
world is shaping them for future uses. Many will- 
ing hands impelled by loving hearts will then twine 
the Christmas greens, bring the Easter flowers, and 
expressing gentle thoughts of peace diffuse through 
all the place the warm atmosphere of enthusiasm 
for humanity. 

The true church must grow, it cannot be made. 
Largely it must grow out of the lives of the children. 
None fully know the meaning of a church but those 
who were born in it, and have grown up in it, and 
have received its spirit into their lives. A church 
without the children is a church without a future. 
A church without the home life is a church without 
a mission. The principal charity of this church 
may serve for example. Our mission to the children 
who do not belong to our family here, what is that 
but the extension of the mother heart of this church, 
the entering through sympathy into the lives of the 
neglected ones, whom we recognize as ours to love 
and to care for, because a great thought of human 
nature has, almost within our memory, become for 
the first time a working force in civilized life! It 
has been too much the method of our liberal 
churches to appeal solely to the reason and con 
science of strong men and mature women. The 
appeal has been heard and heeded, but no church 
can be wholly maintained by that which appeals 
alone to wisdom and strength, because it fails to 
appeal to the child-nature which ought to survive 
in every man and woman. And yet, we must not 
neglect to offer food for the wise and the strong: 
especially will it be our duty to give them work to 
do. The scattered forces of those in this city who 
are pledged to liberty and religion, to Christianity 
without superstition, are now without adequate in- 
fluence and recognition, because they have no com- 
mon work, and no common interest sufficient to 
draw them together, and make devotion to their 
principles a dominant power in their lives, 

Now, without surrendering anything of social 
independence, or the means of individual self-cul- 
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ture, or the seclusion and refinement of our respec- 
tive homes, it is possible for every one of us to give 
something which will make this church an effective 
agency not only in shaping the lives of our own 
children, in blessing the children of less favored 
homes, in building up the character, and therefore 
controlling the future, of the young men and women 
who come to seek their fortunes and to shape the 
destiny of our city, but also to make it a conspicu- 
ous centre of moral force and the home of the in- 
fluences most productive of good in the life of the 
community. 

Take great thoughts of the universal life, of 
creation, of human history, of the ascent of man, of 
the future of civilization, of the divine call to co-op- 
erate with God in the creation of a new earth—take 
such thoughts and put them into the warm atmos- 
phere of a friendly congregation, and good works 
will follow as sunshine follows the sun. 

Let us then on this first Sunday of the new year, 
in this first new year of the second quarter-century 
in the life of Unity Church, consecrate ourselves 
anew to the principles out of which the church has 
sprung, which have provided that which was best 
in its past, and which, if we are faithful, will give 
it a career of increasing prosperity. 


| Motes from the Stield. : 


Mr. Pugasant, Iowa.—Mrs. C. T. Cole, the earnest secretary , 


of the Iowa Unitarian Association. recently gave a lecture 
before the Wesleyan university, of this city, on * The Riddle 
of the Sphinx.” It was an earnest and impassioned appeal 
for the higher life. and was published in full in the Free 
Press of the 25th ult. 

Keenr, N. H.—Rev. A. Walkley and his associates have 
prepared a temperance service which they hope ie an “im. 
provement” on that of Mr. Gannctt’'s. as used by the “ True 
Helpers.” It is based on a six months’ pledge and we hope 

_ that it will be examined in connection with the service for 
the “ True Helpers,” and that the examiaation will lead to 
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of Cincinnatii—A monument to Dr. Walker has lately been 
uncovered, 


Exeter, N. H.—The Unitarian society of this place was 
wise in calling Rev. Geo. W. Cook, of West Dedham, Mass., 
to its pulpit. Mr. Cook in his book on Emerson has estab- 
lished his right to stand among the genuine workers in the 
domain of letters as well as of thought. No “man has 
gravitated eastward leaving behind him in the West a 
more solid contribution to our cause. As the projector, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Liberal Worker, he broke the 
ground and laid the foundations on which Unrry has since 
labored to build. 


Bupaprst.--We have just received the Christmas greet- 
ing of our cosmopolitan brother, John Fretwell, from this 
far-off point, which has in it so much good-fellowship that 
we pass it on “to all friends in the great Northwest.” He 
says: “ We want to make of Budapest the Chicago of the 
Old World, excepting the fire, boy-preacher, ef id genus 
omne, and are beginning witha Unitarian service in a hired 
room; but we have now a town lot and are painfully gath- 
ering the money to build. I suppose friend Kovacs has 
been with you, appealing to Chicago generosity for this 
purpose. I trust he may come home with his hands and 
heart full.” Mr. Fretwell’s address is still 7 Glebe Terrace, 
Far Headingly, Leeds, England. 


Eastern Hevrs ror Western Workens.—At the January 
: meeting of the directors of the A. U. A., reports were read 
from the following Western missionaries—Messrs. Crooker, 
Janson, Howland, Wright and Kittridge. Two thousand 
nine hundred dollars were appropriated to the Western 
work, viz.—To J. L. Douthit $700; to W. C. Wright, mis- 
‘sionary work in Wisconsin, $200; to Enoch Powell, State 
missionary of Nebraska, $1,000; A. W. Jackson, mission- 
ary work in Southern California, $1,000; Unitarian society 
at Madison $1,000. Fhe Woman’s Auxiliary Conference 
‘also contributed $725 to the work; $250 to Kristofer Janson, 
| $200 towards the North Platte debt, $125 to David Cronyn 
of San Diego, Cal., 850 to the society at National City. Cal., 


| and $100 to John Visher. 


Caprt-y-Bryn, WatEs.—This is the name of the neat 
stone chapel which the Welsh Unitarian brethren gathered 


the use of one of these, or of some third service better than | to dedicate on Christmas day, in connection with the quar- 


either. 

New Yorx.—All Souls Church has called to the pulpit | 
vacated by the death of Dr. Bellows, Rev. Francis B. Horn- | 
brooke, of Newton, Mass. Such men as Dr. Bellows are! 
not allowed successors. They come as the centuries come 
‘—one in three or four generations; but a church with the’ 
name, fame and opportunity of All Souls Church, and a 
young man with the strength. courage and ability of Mr.' 
Hornbrooke, may have a career of usefulness before them 
more blessed than any one can foreshadow. 

Boston.--Jas. Freeman Clarke is giving reminiscences of | 
anti-slavery times to his people.—-E. E. Hale has been talk- 
ing to the Young Men’s Christian Union on novel reading.— 
C. A. Staples has been telling the same young men about 
the secular and religious life in a country town of Massa- 
chusetts one hundred and twenty years ago. Rev. E. F. 
Hayward, author of Ecce Spiritus, preached his own instal- 
lation sermon recently, in the pulpit vacated by Mr. Thayer, | 


‘was enclosed. 


terly meeting of their conference: the report of which in 
the English papers affords us much pleasure. Last summer 
we preached to this society in the little old-fashioned 
school building, with clay floor and most primitive surround- 
ings, filled inside and out with the heartiest. listeners, who 
with voice and viol hymned their praises with the best con- 
gregational singing we heard in Wales; and the best in 
Wales is probably as good as any in the world. Even then 
they were counting on this new church, which at that time 
We congratulate them on their new home, 
and hope that when next we hear of them, the debt of fifty 
pounds will have vanished. 


Civin Service Rerorm.— C. W. Wendte, ever restless in 
his desire to hasten the kingdom, seems to be among the 
prime movers of Civil Service Reform at Newport. He was 
secretary of the preliminary and vice-president of the per- 
manent organization. In the proclamation in which they 
have set forth their right to be, occur the following passayes. 
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They afford good reading for any latitude within the United 
States: 

According to this debased spoils sy<tera which, entirely opposed to the 
original practice of our government, has grown up within the last half 
century and prevailed until now, the 100,000 and more oftices at the dis- 
posal of the president and hi< appointees are regarded not as public 
trusts to be apportioned with due regard to the interests of public order, 
economy aud efficiency, but as rewards for partisan activity, personal 
service or money contribution. As such they are distributed amongst 
a horde of hungry and clamorous office-seekers after each election, and 
as often during the president's term as the rapacity of applicants can 
persuade or force him. 

* * . * * * * a * 

To correct these evils the continued aud thorough organization of 
popular sentiment in the interests of this cause ix most urgently needed. 
Only by pouring light on the evils of patronage aud the spoils sy-ten, 
discovering the true remedies for them, and concentrating and direct- 
ing into true channels the awakened intelligence and conscience of the 
people, can thix great reform -so full of vital consequences to our 
national life--be triumphantly carried forward, 


Even Excnance no Rospery. --The following note ex- 
plains itself. and, if we mistake not. speaks of an example 
which it might be well for our western laborers to follow. 
The long distances that intervene between our parishes 
make ministerial exchanges an expensive luxury. This is 
one way of enjoying that luxury at reduced rates; such 


might be arranged for the refreshment of pulpit and pew: 
The item in the last Unity saying * Rev. J. H. Crooker's ¢ Madison, 
Wis.) class in social science is now conducted by Rev. J.T. Sunderland, 
of Ann Arbor, who is fillipg the Unitarian pulpit fora few weeks, during 
the absence of its pastor,” may have a curious look to friends of Ann 
Arbor, who, naturally enough, may inquire, ** What, in the meanwhile, 
about Ann Arbor —ifs pulpit and ifs social science or other classes’ Now 
that the Ann Arbor new church is finished, is Mr. Sunderland off sup- 
plying the pulpits of other ministers for a series of weeks‘? But let 
no friend of Ann Arbor be troubled. The item. if it had told the whole 
truth, would have said simply that the two pastors (of Madison and Ann 
Arbor) being engaged in the same kind of work -largely among col- 
lege students—have been for a long time contemplating a month's ex- 
change, partly as a rest and partly to study each other's methods of 
_ Work; and now the exchange has just been carried out, with pleasure 
and profit to the two ministers, and we trust also to the two churches. 
At least, as to Mr. Crooker's services here I gladly speak with warm ap- 
preciation. His thoughtful, scholarly, able sermons will long be re- 
membered by my congregation with satisfaction and pleasure. And I 
am glad, also, to speak of the excellent condition of things which I 
found in Madivon. Mr. Crooker has been in Madison only a little more 
than a year, but he fs already getting a strong hold among the thinking 
toen and women of that city. J.T. SUNDERLAND. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 20, 1883. 


Our Lisegat Sxanpinavia. —Our friend Kristofer Janson 
is enjoying some of the old-time inspirations of a prophet. 


A man that encounters such determined, consecrated, though | 


ignorant, opposition as he does. ought to be stirred up to 


his best. While on a recent visit to a little town in South- : 


ern Minnesota, he preached to his countrymen in a Presby 
terian church with a result that is best told in his own 
words: “ My audience was about two hundred; the service 
went on very fairly until. in the latter part of my sermon, 
I told them that I did not believe that Jesus was the same 
as God, when about twelve persons ran out frightened; but 
the rest enjoyed the sermon very much. and it is probable 
that people there will subscribe a sufficient sum to secure 
five or six services a year.” 

At La Crosse. Wis.. his reception was of the same stimu- 
lating kind. The two.Norwegian newspaper oftices refused 
to accept the job of printing his posters for a lecture. and 
the work had to be done at a German printing-oftice. The 
La Crosse Chronicle comments on this occasion in the fol- 
lowing pithy style: 


Have we a disciple of Arius in our midst, whose faith has survived 
‘the persecutions of the church of old, and come down olarified 
by time and tribulation tothe present day? And if we have, ie it neces- 
, ary to come as near using him as Calvin did Servetus, as the pagan 
laws of a land which does not recognize God in its constitution will 
‘permit: Kristofer Janson, the famous Norwegian poet and orator, is 
‘the man who rests under the dire suspicion of being such a heretic. 
| Whether because he is learned, eloquent aud liberal in the cause, or 
whether he has spread the seeds of schiem among his compatriots, he is 
to be made to feel the holy heat of pious zeal and dogmatic opinion, 
| wherever he goes throughout this supposed-to-be-free country. B80 
| tierce are the fires of zeal in this community, that the Norwegian press 
refuse to print his advertisement or handbills, lest the insidious dis- 
/ense should spread among their readers and turn them from the 
straight and exceedingly narrow way, in which alone it is right 
and proper they should travel. But it is possible, nay, probable, 
that a host of people will go to hear him, even though the or- 
thodox fill the theater and yell as they did against Gaius and 
Aristarchus in the theater at Ephesus for the space of two hours: 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians!" Go ahead, Kris. The Chron- 
tele admires your pluck and will stand by you until the last button is 
pulled off its vest. 


Farruaven, Mass.—The Unitarian church at this place 
has recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. An inter- 
esting historical sketch was read by Job C. Tripp, Esq. It 
is a record of humble beginnings, brave persistency, faith- 
ful stewardship, and increasing light and love. The va- 
rious changes made in the covenant show how loyal this 
little band was to its growing thought and to the demands 
of an inclusive fellowship. Thus. when the church organi- 


Disciples. Boston, the old declaration of the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures as a rule of faith and practice was altered 
into an agreement that those signing the church-book 


pledge themselves 
To the worship of Almighty God aud the study and practice of 

pure religion as manifested in the life and teachings of Jesus of Naza- 

reth, for it was felt that the spirit and life of the Master which made 
vall that is best in Christian Scriptures possible, was something even 
higher and better than the Scriptures themselves. 

Again we read: 

A Unitarian church which cannot show an interest in the public 
welfare and does not exercise an influence above and beyond its own 
immediate members is untrue to its trust and Hves in a narrow sphere, 
| To illustrate the church's sense of Christian duty, may be mentioned 

the experience of Capt. Wm. H. Whitfield, who on a foreign sea rescued 

i six Japanese shipwrecked sailors, one of whom he brought home with 

' him to educate. The speaker distinctly recollects this shy and gentle- 

[manly Japanese youth, who was his own schoolfellow, and, it may be 

said. the model scholar of the school. 

The captain naturally inferring that a Chrixtian education which was 
good for himself, would be equally good for his heathen protege, took 
him to church, but only to find that the color of his skin was sufficient 
cause to prevent his sitting in the captain’s pew. His surprise was not 
lessened when at other churches the same spirit of ostracism was 
shown, till he finally applied to this church, for he was determined he 
would attend no place of worship that would not allow this bay to 
oceupy a part of hix pew. He was cordially welcomed, and never were 
‘the devotions of the worshipers disturbed by the presence of this inno- 
: cent native of Japan. 

Had it been foreseen what a New Eugland education was to do for this 

‘ boy. how, possibly. he was the partial means of opening Japan to the 

_ civilized world, how he rapidly rose in the confidence of hix govern- 
ment and occupied a high position in its navy, Nokahama Mungero, 

- now retired and living on his estates in Japan, would hardly have fared 
#0 badly. . 

+ In illustration of faithful performance of duty, I have but to mention 
Henry Waldron, the railroad engineer. We remember the thoughtful 
fuce, present here every Sunday. as it wax fixed on the preacher and 

“never remoaed during the whole sermon. We also remember the hor- 
ror and the shock to the whole community when we were told on that 
fatal 6th day of July, nearly ten years ago, that the Fairhaven passenger 
train was wrecked in Mattapoisett, the engine overturned, and the 
engineer killed. 


zation was last remodeled on the basis of the Church of the" 
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Those who were present to extricate the dead engineer did not fail to 
notice that, as he lay silent in death, his rigid fingers were firmly 
ay to the throttle valve, which had been reversed as a last act of 

6 dying engineer to save his passengers. It may be truly said in one 
sense of this man, as it was said of Him in olden times, ‘He saved 
others, himself he conld not save.” 

And lastly, in illustration of public-spirited peneronly, and interest re 


Well may the Fairhaven church treasure such illustrations 
from its records, which are as honorable to iteelf as they 
are assuring and inspiring to our whole Unitarian fellow- 
ship. O. W. W. 


Wnity Club. 


OUTLINES FOR A STUDY 


oF 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
HIS POEMS. 


Planned for home-reading, and from four to twelve class meetings 
with written papers and conversations. The page-references are to the 
‘ Household Edition.” The aim has been to make the lists a more 
thorough index to Whittier than was attempted with the previous poets; 
so references are often repeated under different subjects. If possible, 
date the groups of poems in the table of contents of the book, before 
beginning study. 


(Continued.) 


Iv. . 
HEROES. 


(1.) HEROES OF FREEDOM. 


“* God said: ‘ Break thou these yokes; undo 
These heavy burdens. Iordain 
A work to last thy whole life through, 
Aministry of str¥e and pain, 


* Foreno thy dreams of lettered ease, 
Put thou the scholar's promise by, 
The rights of man are mere than these.’ 
He heard, and answered: ‘Heream I!'’" 


Slave-Scenes. 
PaGE. PAGE. 
Sone my Desert. - - 00 PANORAMA. - - - = 177-8 
SLavVE-SHIPS. - - 43 CHRISTIAN SLAVE. - - 50 
Anti-Slavery Chronicle, 
1833-1861. 1861-1865. 
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Past’ LEetTreR (Grimke Worn rorHovurn - - 

Sisters, 1837.) - - 8 EIN Festz Bure. - - - 
Rex xic (Penn. Hall, 1838.) - 64 WATCHERS, - - - 


Mass. To Va. (Latimer, 1842.) 62 J.C. FREMONT. - - = - 
Texas (Annez'n, 1815.) - 68 To ENGLISHMEN. - 
LINES IN Wa8sH'N (1945.)- 68 = ASTR.EA aT CaP. (p. 68.) 
Branpxep Hanon (1846.) - 65 THE PROCLAMATION. .- 
PINE-TBREE.) Mez. War,- 68 ANNIVERSARY POEM. - 
7 
73 
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Crusis. 1846-8. - - Atv Port Roya - = - 
Paan (Free Soilers. 1848.) - HyMwn at St. HELENA. - 
Curse or Cu. Br. (Clergy.) 78 BARBARA FRIETCHIE. - 
IcHaBoD ( Webster.) Ss 14600 «~MANTLE OF ST. JOHN. - 314 
Lost Occ’n( “ ) 4 422, What Brrps Salp. - 815 
Rantoul. - - 188 = BATTLE. PEACE AUT. 265, 317 


STANZaB.- + - S? 168 Laus Dro (Slav'y Abol'd.) 316 
Mozocs (Sims.)- { 2B 160 1863. onwards. 

8aB. SCENE. - - . 168 To 39TH CONGRESS. - - 317 
RENDITI'N( Burns.) 2 197 AFTER ELECTION (1868.)- 351 
LINES. - +e 198 HIVE aT GETTYSBURG. - 352 
PaNoRnaMa (No., So.) - 178-183 HOWARD AT ATLANTA. - 353 
HascHIsa. - - - - QI PENN. Pita. (“Aloe”) 361, 369 
BuRIat (Kansas, 1855-6.) - 211 EMAN. GROUP (1879.) - 423 
Pass (Fremont, 1856 ) - 212 JUBILEE SINGERS. - - 423 
‘Wuat oF Day (1857.) - 24 GOLDEN WEDDING. - 391 
JOHN BROWN (1859.)-  - 258 «SUMNER (1874). ~ - 199, 381 
EVE oF ELECTION (1960?) 236 GARRISON (1879.) > 47, 428 

Comrades. 

ToussaINnT. - 2 + 41 FREEDOM IN BRAZIL. - 338 
Livgs (Brit, Eman.) - 83  GARIBALDI. 7 + + 350 
REFORMERS OF ENGLAND. 97 LEXINGTON. - - - - 400 
En,niiottT - - + + 146 THIEBS. - - - + 410 


To RONGE. 7 - 106 


Conversation.—(1.) Garrison, first and last : the two old 
comrades. Is the “chronicle” complete in the main? 
Look up the occasions of the poems. Did W. prophesy 
the war? His theory of abolition? Was he a disun- 
ionist? Abolitionist, yet non-resistant,—is that consist- 
ent? Ought Quakers to be disfranchised? Soldiers of 
Anti-Slavery, and soldiers of the Union,—were they the 
same? A war of,—was it awar for,emancipation? For 
Quakers in Anti-Slavery, see W.’s preface to “Woolman’s 
Journal.”——(2.) “ Up to a comparatively recent period 
my writings have been simply episodical, something 
apart from the real object and aim of my life,” said W. 
in 1867. The fifty-four poems of our chronicle are just 
about half of all his anti-slavery poems. Imagine W. 
minus his anti-slavery work,—what of the “poet” would 
have been left? Are reformers usually poetical? Why, 
orwhy not? Call the roll of anti-slavery poets, “‘ Whit- 
tier, our laureate,” says S. J. May. Lowell on W. in 
“Fable for Critics.’ Compare our six elder poets as con- 
tributors to the anti-slavery cause.——(3.) The best 
poems above, before 1861? The best after 1861? Why 
are the latter “best” so much more numerous? Com- 
pare as poems the two on Garrisvn, on Sumner, on Web- 
ster, and the two “In Washington.” Compare W.’s 
“Toussaint” with Wordsworth’s (p. 439). What makes 
the shorter so much the greater poem? Compare W.'s 
“ Crisis” and Lowell’s. 


(2.) HEROES OF DUTY AND HELPFULNESS. 


“* Let God do his work,—we will see to ours. 
Bring tn the candles!" 

“The Waster seemed the Builder too, 
Upspringing from the ruined Old I saw the New." 


Self-Oonquered. PAGE. PaGE. 


NAUHAUGHT. - - - 348 G. L. STEARNS. - + 3 
PropuHecy of 8. 8. (beg.) - 223 HERo (Dr. 8. G. Howe.) - 198 
JOHN UNDERHILL. - - 385 BaRgtvertr. - 2 6 41 
RANDOUPH OF R. - + 104 FRIEND's BURIAL. - - & 
Two RaBBis. - - - 838 AT SCHOOL-CLOSE. - - 416 
Self-Forgotten. BRYANT. : . - 3 
ANGELS OF B.V. - - 119 POET AND CHILDREN (Long- 
LINES ON FLY-LEAF. - 339 fellow: in Wide Awake," 
BROTHER OF Mexcy. - 303 May, 1882.) 
ABR. DAVENPORT. + 312 The Reformer. 
Conpn’B BRADLEY. - ~- 390 
“I Was aSTRANGER.” - 415 apap ane noe : 
TRAILING ARBUTUS. (211) 431 Wuart Voice Sar. re 
See poems under the '' Friends." Vorcss. ? “ - 193 
“The Lord's Interpreters.” To A. K. (end.) - + + 1533 
CHANNING. - 2 + 182 PaNonama (“* Yet while”) - 181 
JosePH STURGE. - + - 238 SEED-TIME: HARVEST. - 151 
DANIEL NEALL - + 137 THE CrRuss. - 2 + 16 


Conversation.—(1.) Which two poems show W.’s noble 
fairness to opponents? His cure for sin, on p. 334,— 
“ Forget it in love’s service.’ Who are the women re- 
ferred to in “ Lines on Fly-Leaf?” Which the more 
womanly women,—they, or the “Ancels of B.V?” The 
two finest poems of second group? With “ Abr. Daven- 
port” compare George Eliot’s “Stradivarius.” W., the 
Teacher's poet,—can you find his four poems about the 
Teacher? Besure to read the “ Poet and Children.” —— 
(2.) W.’s ideal Reformer: describe, in W.’s own lines, 
his weapons; his two sides, dove and eagle; his two 
functions, waster and builder; his special temptations; 
his prophetic trust; his reward. Has W. been loyal to 
his own ideal? Isit yours? Do Garrison and W. seem 


SS 
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to you to belong to the same type of reformer? - What |simple metres one secret of his many unintended 


are the pressing “ Abolitions” of to-day ? 


(3.) JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“Teset a higher value on my name as appended to the Anti-Slavery Decla- 
ration of 1843, than on the title-page of any book.” (J. G. W.) 


Home and Friends. Pacer. Reformer. PAGE. 
SNow-BouND. - - - 286 LINES IN Book. - + 7 
To My SISTER. - - 44 WuatVorcre Sarp, - - 12 
Eviz. WHITTIER. - 380,308-8 REWARD. - - 130 
Barxroor Boy. - + 18% PRIsonERs or N. (end) - 160 
To SCHOOL-MasTER. - 173° VorcEs. - 192 
In SCHOOL-Days. - + 30 WHat uF Day. - 2 2H 
My PLaYyMATE. - - 233 SuMMONS: ALAS: - 278 
MEMORIES. - 5 + Mh ANSWER. : - 7 
BENEDICITE. : - 168 Hymn. aim ids Nae - 37 
Last WALK (mid.) - + 209 Man. 

TENT ON BEACH. - - 25 $$My Sour ann lI. - + 
Poet. To—wiTH W.’s JOURNAL. 100 
Burns. ; - 196 My NAMESAKE. - + 2S 
Prom. - - - av, A. RYKMAN’S PRAYER. - 281 
Den'n ro Sonos, = 112, MY Psat - tei 
PanoraMa(end.) - - 183 MY TRIUMPH.-  - + 3 
To J. T. FIELDS. - - 45 My BretHpay. - - + 3. 
Tent on B'u (vv.9-13.) - 295 Hazen Buossoms ~~ 380 
AMY WENTWOBTH (prel.) 773 AT EVENTIDE. eae 
TENT ON B. (intertude.) - 901 RESPONSE. - eA 


PRX t. To K'o's Miss1ve > 418 
Sr. MARTIN.S BCMMEE: - 40 
A NAME. * - 430 
Conversation.—(1.) Can you trace the son in the father 
and mother of “Snow-Bound?” Of our American poets 
is any other so autubiographic? Yet isit egotiem? Note 
his sense of the ‘“unattained.” Is there any laugh in 
W.? Cin you find his “ stump-speeches in verse?” Is 
he too apt to “clapa moral underneath his rhymes?” 
(p. 301.) Does true poetry ever moralize? Is it neces- 
sarily moral,—or is “beauty its own excuse?” (112, 301.) 
Has W. dramatic faculty,—or does he spend himself in 


First FLOWERS, > + 25 


a ballad? Why no long poem? Note his recurrent. 


poems on Old Age, as in Holmes and Longfellow: do 
poets speak for all in this? If he has other monotones, 
as Lowell hints (“‘ Fable”), what are they ? 

(2.) The younger and the older Whittier; compare 
their faces; note the change in tone, subjects, and finish 
of work ; and how the best “ poems” cluster in the later 
verses; and how the “artist” grows as quiet comes. 
Note the rather narrow range of thought and feeling, 
but the rounded nature of the man within that range,— 
the flashing and the brooding tide, both practical and 
mystical enthusiast, soldier yet peace-maker, relentless 
yet so generous, shy yet so trustful of men. Not poet 
by profession, but poet and somethiug else,—are you 
glad or sorry? Do you fancy him a reformer by nature 
or by struggle? One who had his peace by nature, or 
one who won it? On the whole, how do you account 
for this farmer-poet ? 

(3.) How the poets love to account for their own 
poetry! Perhaps well to spend a meeting in analyzing 
and comparing their accounts; also their ideas of each 
other, e. g., W.’s of Bryant, Holmes, Longfellow, and 
theirs of him, etc.; also their several poems upon the 
same man, e.g., Agassiz, Sumner, Wordsworth, Burns. 

(4.) W.’s “homely moulds of rhyme” (p. 296): note 
how the simple metre fits bis subject in such poems as 
“ Friend’s Burial” ; and how it always fits himself. These 


hymns. Compare Father Faber and Whittier,—the 
Roman Catholic and the Quaker heart-brothers in their 
hymng; alike in feeling, in simplicity, and in metrical 
forms. Are the verses to “G. L. 8.” (p. 338) the better 
or the worse for being left in the rough ? 

(5.) Is W. a maker of memorable lines, phrases, word- 
pictures? What isthe charm, then? If you count him 
a “great” poet, for what? Which of his poems haunt 
you? For Bryant’s “ Whittier,” see B.’s “ Library of 
Poetry and Song ;” and for Emerson’s “ Whittier,” see 
E.’s “ Parnassus.” Did W. put his own “ Whittier” into 
his “ Song- of Three Centuries?’ ‘And now select your 
own Whittier,—the dozen or fifty poems which you 
think will make the world’s Whittier. What six or 
eight verses of his are as Bible texts to you?—Is there 
any poetry left for new poets? 


The first Unity Club in Chicago has been organized in 
connection with the missionary movement under the charge 
of J. Li. Jones, on the South side, which is henceforth to be 
known as All Souls’ Church. The club held ita first regular 
meeting on the 24th ult., and is to meet on alternate Wednes- 
day evenings at the residence of Mr. Jones, 179 Thirty- 
seventh 8t., the season to close May 2nd. Twenty minutes 
of each evening are to be given to current events, literature 
and art, and twenty minutes to the study of a great mas- 
terpiece, with photograph in hand; after which the club is 
to concentrate ite energies on Robert Browning, in the be- 
lief that hard work is easier for a club than light work. 
First there will be.a “ Browning sentiment” given by each 
present; then a shorter poem interpreted, the person but 
not the poem being previously appointed; then the study 
introduced by papers as per schedule below; the evening 
to close with the “ Browning Nat-cracker,” queries, conver- 
sations and so forth. Secretaries of other clubs are re- 
quested to exchange programmes with Fred. 8. White, sec- 
retary of Unity Club, 3807 Langley avenue. 


PROGRAMME OF BROWNING STUDIES. 


Jan. 2%. 

1, Biography and Bibliography..............-. eeeees Mr. BisHop. 

2. The Poet-Pair—Singing to and of each other.... Mrs. MaREaNn. 
Feb. 7. 

1, Browning in the hands of the Critics............... Mr. Kerr. 

2. Poems for and of Children...............0ceeeeeeee Mrs. Wane 
Feb. 21. Fra Lippo Lippi, (Art)............ cese cee eee Mrs. JOHNSON. 
Mar. 7. Abt Vogler, (Music)..........c.ccceeseeeeeves Mrs. HUBBARD. 
Mar. 21. Easter-Day........ 0... cece cece cece ecee cece ceenees Mr. JonEs. 
April 4. 

1. The Caliban of Social Science................. Mr. BaTouELon. 

The Caliban of Shakespeare and Browning........ Mr. UrrTer. 

2 Pippa Passes (The Plot and obscure allusions) ..... Mr. WHITE. 
April 18, 

1, Rabbi Ben Ezra... .... 0... ce eee ee cee eee Rabbi Hresoa. 

2. Domestic Life and Love in Pippa Passes........ Mrs. LEONARD. 

3. Art in Pippa Passes................ cece eee eeenes Prof. Basti. 
May 2. 

Bi Sai 6 eas aie es cine g cas haias died OSE Riles Mie ees 


2. The Songs in Pippa Passes... 
8. Pippa and her Lesson8.............. eee eeeee 
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The Unity Club in connection with the Channing church 
at Newport, R.I., is studying the writings of Longfellow. 
On the “Evangeline” evening there was a paper read by 
Miss Palmer, giving her personal observation of the scenes 
rendered classic by this poem; and C. T. Brooks, the gentle 
poet, and translator of much German poetry, read a paper 
on the “Hexameter in English Verse," and Longfellow’s 
use of the same. There were also illustrative readings and 
tableaux. George M. Towle is delivering his course of 
lectures on “ Famous Men of the Day” before this society. 
Gambetta, Bismark, Victor Hugo and Gladstone are among 
the famed ones discussed. 


The latest applicant for a place in our Unity Club circle 
is that just formed in connéction with the Unitarian church 
at Quincy. The programme for the first eight evenings is 
before us headed with a quotation from Homer, “ Light is 
the task when many share the toil.” The work is divided 
into four sections—viz.: Literary, Musical, Dramatic, and 
Social. The literary work is to consist of the study of the 
writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, conversations on liter- 
ature, science and current events, and a “Club Story,’’ to 
be written by “talented but unknown authors.” The sec- 
retary will. be glad to exchange programmes with other 
Unity Clubs. Address Miss Cora A. Benneson, Quincy, Ill. 


Gorrespondence. 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE NEED WHAT WE 
ARE NOT CONSCIOUS OF WANTING. 


Eprror Unrry:—In your last issue, in a notice of my tract 
on “ What Unitarians do and do not believe,’ the writer 
expresses regret that I should make dogma and scripture 


proof-texts so prominent. He says: 

“The time has gone by when men will suspend their judgment, con- 
cerning religious questions, until they have looked up a long li-t of 
Bible proof-texts.”’ 


Ido devoutly wish that some of our dear brethren who 
may be standing at the top of the ladder, or at least where 
they do not specially need ladders that others must climb 
by, would not continue to insist that there is no need of 
such ladders for others. These brethren should remember 
that there are a great many million people in this world. of 
all sorts of ideas, reaching out after truth and up to God. 
There are several millions of these people in America. and 
afew of them in the great West, in the advancing West. 
who have not yet climbed beyond the need of established 
principles and even Bible doctrines upon which to rest their 
religious faith. We have all laughed at the story in history 
of the self-deluded duchess who while she was out of doors 
in the cold felt sympathy for the poor, and ordered fuel 
for their relief, but who, as soon as she got by the warm 
fireside and grew comfortable herself, revoked her charita- 
ble order, saying: ‘The weather is moderated so that now 
the poor will not need the fuel.” -Everybody is not com- 
fortable because we are; neither is everybody a radical 
Unitarian, nor does everybody esteem Bible proof-texts as 
lightly as do some scientists and “ advanced thinkers.” . Why 

- should we not try to put ourselves in another’s place a little 
and, for the sake of helping them to better things, , 
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appeal to what they consider authority ?—‘ What would 
you do with people who quote the Bible for author- 
ity in advocating slavery and intemperance?’ We 
asked this question of Ralph Waldo Emerson in a private 
interview nearly twenty years ago. The answer of the phi- 
losopher was prompt andexplicit: ‘“ Why, if I were labor- 
ing with such people. I should appeal to their authority to 
prove the contrary.” Why not? and why, O! why will not 
Unitarians awaken to the fact that there are millions of peo- 
ple in Christendom who are decidedly uncomfortable and 
needy in their present religious atmosphere, and who can 
mever be warmed by “scientific” discourses? It is a delu- 
sion that would be comical, were it not so serious, for those 
who pride themselves upon their progressive ideas to be so 
continually judging what the great, groaning world needa 
by what “ advanced thinkers” and scientific men do not re- 
quire or want. Is Unitarianism only for such as do not 
accept Bible authority and such as claim to be free from 
what some would call “superstitious” and “old fogy” opin- 
ions? If so, then, it isnot New Testament Christianity. and 
I for one must think as lightly of such Unitarianism as any 
one can of New Testament doctrines, or Christian “ dog- 
mas,” if you please. The fact is I am persuaded that there 
are millions in and out of the orthodox churches to-day who 
are Unitarian Christians if they only knew it; and most of 
them would be better, happier and more useful in advanc- 
ing the kingdom of righteousness if they did know it. If 
they knew that they do not really believe in the old creeds. 
they would not be giving such uncertain sounds in their 
trumpet calls to battle for truth and righteousness. I think 
it is our solemn duty to inform them of this fact by quot- 
ing their own creeds and the book which they take as 
authority. This is what Ihave tried to doin my little tract. 
and am only sorry that it could not have been done better 
and published in a way that would have given it more influ- 
ence (authority?) and a wider circulation than it can have 
through one so humble as, yours earnestly, 
J. L. Dovrart. 
Shelbyville, IIL, Jan. 7, 1883, 


ANOTHER WORD FOR SHELLEY. 


Deak Unrry:- -Please allow me space in the columns of 
Unriry to thank Charles H. Kerr for his defense of the 
brave and tender Shelley. I have said “* the brave and ten- 
der; can any words more expressive be said of Shelley? 
The world has yet to learn the name of the deity that in- 
spired the awful trayedy of “The Cenci.”. "Twas Love. 
Shelley in his preface to * The Cenci” says: “The story of 
‘The Cenci* is indeed eminently fearful and monstrous. * 
* * The highest mora! purpose aimed at in the highest 
species of drama, is the teaching the human heart, through 
its sympathies and antipathies, the Anowledge of itself; in 
proportion to the possession of which knowledge every 
human being is wise, just, sincere. tolerant, and kind.” 

Though Shelley had written “The Revolt of Islam“ and 
“Queen Mab” with thrice their heterodoxy, yet he has 
written * Prometheus Unbound,” and for this alone the 
coming age must do him homage. 

Very respectfully, 

Denver, Colo., Jan, 25, 1883, 


O. G. Parrmrson. 


The Shady Table. 


All publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Buvks, cun be obtained of the Colegruve Book Cu., 40 Madison street, 
Chicago 


: LITERARY NOTES. 


The new Riverside edition of Hawthorne’s works is printed 
from new plates. The type is clear and it will doubtless 
become the standard library edition. Mr. O’Donovan’s 
book on the Merv Oasis is creating widespread attention. 
The book is supplied with maps but seems also to need an 
index of topics.—-The new edition of Holmes’ “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table ” has received a warm welcome from 
all parts of the country. Copies of the original edition 
of “Robinson Crusoe,” published in 1719, are now very 
searce and fetch at auction about three hundred dollars. 
Mr. Elliot Stock is now issuing a new copy of this edition. 
--—E. R. Sill's paper on “Herbert Spencer’s Theory of 
Education,” which appears in the February Atlantic, is a 
' well-considered essay and may possibly rebuke some of the 
many ‘“‘ devotees of educational isms,” who quote isolated 
statements from Mr. Spencer’s treatise to defend their own 
notions. Mr. Sill claims that Mr. Spencer’s contributions 
to literature are suflicient in themselves to counteract his 
view that the natural sciences should altogether supplant 

: literature in courses of liberal study. Prof. Chas. Eliot 

h Norton is editing the correspondence between Carlyle and 
Emerson that is to appear soon. Nothing in the article 
on “ The Morality of Thackeray and George Eliot” in the 
Atlantic Monthly for February shows more insight and 
appreciation than the remarks on Browning at the close.—— 
Including new editions of old works, the number of books 
published in Great Britain during 1882 was 5124.—— 
Edward T. Mason has selected and edited “ Lyrical and! 
Dramatic Poems” by Robert Browning. The book is to be 
brought ont at once by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. Har- 
pers Magazine for February contains an article on “ Ger- 
man Political Leaders,” by Prof. Herbert Tuttle, which is 
particularly interesting at the present time. The illustra- 
tions comprise portraits of the most eminent statesmen 
and politicians of the empire.— Among other good things 
in the February Harpers is a bright paper on “Our 
Birds and their Poets” by Mr. Phil. Robinson.——The 
Critic devotes two columns to a review of the three 
books on wood-engraving, by W. J. Linton, David 
C. Thomson and G. E. Woodbury, giving prominence 
however, to the first-mentioned gentleman, whose book 
it considers exceedingly disappointing. Many others 
must agree with this opinion. and those who remember Mr. 
Linton’s former attacks on individual engravers will tind that 
he has lost none of his angry conservatism in regard to the 
“new school” line of work.——-One of the best of recent 
publications for children is the collection of stories from 
Ariosto, arranged by H. C. Holloway Calthrop. an English 
author, and published by the Macmillans. There are none 
too many books of this kind—books that will lead the child 
out of the feverish domain of jrveni/e literature into the 
vigorous air of literature unqualified,-—that which is good 
for all ages and suitable for all climes.— The Alliance. of 
this city, has lowered its flag and now from the masthead 
float the words “ The Radical Review.” Mr. Miln retires 
from the editorship and Mr. George Schumm becomes edi- 
tor and publisher. A new volume of unpublished essays 
and lectures of the late lamented Henry Giles is soon to be 
published, containing a sketch of his life, perhaps a por- 
trait. Mr. Giles’ volumes are marked with a glowing 
eloquence and brilliancy of thought. All those who have 
known him through his previous works will welcome this 
further contribution. 


AMPRICAN MEN or LETTERS —JAMES FRNIMORE Cooprr. By Thor. R. 
Lounsbury. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883, Price, 1.25. 


The writer who attempts to open up a new field in biog- 
raphy has a difficult task before him. To say nothing of 
the task of collecting materials, he is continually subject 
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to the temptation of laying before the public a multitude of 
facts concerning his hero which to himself are as full of 
interest as they are new. The fact- that Professor Louns- 
bury has, in spite of these obstacles, produced a work which 
is concise, critical, and thoroughly artistic, is enough in it- 
self to raise him to a high place among writers of biog- 
raphy. Perhaps he has been somewhat assisted by being 
obliged to confine himself to a single volume of the regula- 
tion size. A three-hundred page duodecimo gives little 
room for that sort of padding which hasin time past made 
biographies tedious and unprofitable reading. Cc. H. K. 


MaGnNAILp. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated from the Norse 
by Kasmus B. Anderson. Houghton, Miflin & Co., Boston. Price, $1.00. 


The English-reading people owe a debt of gratitude to 
Prof. Anderson for the graceful translation he has given 
them in the series of Norse stories ending with Magnhild. 
This volume, like the preceding ones, is the development of 
a typical character and one which is charmingly suggestive 
and thoughtful. Sunday-schools could not do better than 
to place these books upon their library shelves. The pages 
are rich in seed-thoughts, while the broad sympathies, the 
perception of the workings of the inner spirit, and the in- 
breathing aspirations of the author, can not but quicken 
the reader to deeper thinking, kindlier feeling and nobler 
doing. Jd. 


Che Exchange Table. 


THE GIFT OF EMPTY HANDS. 
A FARY TALE. 
They were two Princes doomed to death; 
Each loved hix beauty and his breath; 
* Leave us our life, and we will bring 
Fair gifts unto our lord the King.’ 


They went together. In the dew 

A charmed bird before them flew. 
Through sun and storm one followed it; 
Upon the other’s arm it lit. 


A rose, whose faintest flush was worth 
All buds that ever blew on earth, 

One climbed the rocks to reach; ah, well! 
Into the other's breast it fell. 


Weird jewels, such as fairies wear, 
When moons go out, to light their hair, 
One tried to touch on ghostly ground; 
Gems of quick fire the other found. 


One with the dragon fought, to gain 
The enchanted fruit, and fought fn vain. 
The other breathed the ygarden’s air, 
And gathered precious apples there. 


Backward to the imperial gate 

Oue took his fortune, one his fate; 

One showed sweet gifts from sweetest lands, 
The other, torn and empty hands, 


At bird, and rose, and gem, and fruit, 
The King was sad, the King was mute; 
At last he slowly said: ‘My son, 
True treasure is not lightly won. 


“Your brother's hands, wherein you see 
QOuly these scars, show more to me 
Than if a kingdom's price I found 


Tn place of each forgotten wound,."* 
— Woman's Journal, 
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These fellow-mortals, every one, must be accepted as they 
are; you can neither straighten their noses, nor brighten 
their wit, nor rectify their dispositions; and it is these people 
—among whom your life is passed,—that it is needful you 
should tolerate, pity, and love; it is these more or less ugly, 
stupid, inconsistent people, whose movements of goodness 
you should be able to admire—for whom you should cherish 
all possible hopes, all possible patience. And I would not, 
even if 1 had the choice, be the clever novelist who could 
create a world so much better than this in which we get up 
in the morning to do our daily work, that you would be 
likely to turn a harder, colder eye on the dusty streets and 
the common green fields—on the real breathing men and 
women, who can be chilled by your indifference or injured 
by your prejudice; who can be cheered and helped onward 
by your fellow-feeling, your forbearance, your outspoken, 
brave justice.—George Eliot. 


Worx Essent1au To Lirz.—“ All will remember that, a few 
years ago, it was said that some avenue of activity should 
be opened for the surplus female population to tread. The 
objection was raised that women could not do the work pre- 
sented to them, and that they would suffer, be diseased, and 
would die of that venture andexposure. I reply that women 
suffer and die in vastly greater numbers by overwork at 
parties, balls, in form of dress, the matter of diet, and the 
failure to keep good hours. These are the things which 
injure and destroy the female health more than work. It 
has been found that work is not injurious to health and 
life, but is conducive and absolutely essential to life.”—Rev. 
Dr. Bartol. 


A SpLenDIp Cuanoz.—It would be a graceful recognitior 
of the dignity and worth of her own sex, for some wealthy 
lady who is looking about in search of a fitting object for 
her benevolence to invest part of her sarplus means in 
needed books of reference for the shelves of the Harvard 
“Annex.” A number of the inadequate supply of thore 
now on hand were presented from the fund left by Lydia 
Maria Child for the education of women. Women should 
consider at this time the educational needs of their own 
sex, instead, as many have done, of willing or contributing 
vast sums toward colleges designed for men alone, and from 
whose privileges women are debarred.—The Index. 
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Unity Calendar. 


ARRANGED FOB THE VICINITY OF CHICAGO. 


We shall be glad to notice in this column euch various activities 
among the Unitarian churches of this city, and elsewhere, as may be 
reported to us from time to time. 


THE CHANNING CLUB. 


February meeting Thursday the 15th. 
Rooms, 6:30 p.m. 


THE WOMEN'S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday the 22nd of February, at 12 m., at the Unity 
Charch, corner Dearborn Ave. and Walton Place. Subject: 
Later Controversies. The Free Religious Association. 


Union League 


UNITY. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


At the Channing Club Rooms, 40 Madison street. 


February 4th, 12 u.—1 p.m. Subject: Adventures in the 
Wilderness; or The Gathering of the Tribes. J. Shippen, 
Esq., Leader. 

February 11th, 12 u.—1 p.m. Subject: Moses and the 
Code of the Priests. Rabbi Hirsch, Leader. 

February 18th, 12 w.—1 p.m. Subject: Canaan; or the 
Nomad and the Farmer. W. E. Furness, Esq., Leader. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 


Corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d. street. Rev. D. N. 
Utter, Pastor. 


Weekly Meetings Ladies’ Industrial Benevolent Society 
Fridays at 10:30 a.m. 


UNITY CHURCH. 


Corner Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. Rev. George 
Batchelor, Pastor, 695 North Clark St. 
Youna Men’s Cuus. Sundays, 12:15 p.m. Critical and 


Historical Study of the Old Testament, with preparatory 
lectures on Egyptian Religion. 


Mondays. 8 p.m. Literary Exercises. 
Meeting. 


Wednesdays. 7 to 8,—Mental Philosophy. Text books,— 
Bain & Porter. 8 to 9,—German—advanced. 9 to 10,—Ger- 
man—beginners. The classes meet at present at 29 Lin- 
coln Ave., North Side, and 43 18th St., South Side. 

Saturdays. 8 to 9,—French—advanced. 9 to 19,—French 
—beginners. 

N.B.—The Language classes are conducted by Prof. 
Eugene von Klenze. Applications for membership to be made 
to Francis H. Bishop, Pres., or Frank I. Crittenden, Sec’y. 

NOTICE. Monday, March 5, 8 p.m., under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C., John Wilkinson, Esq., will deliver a lecture 
entitled Torez Werks on THE Nite, with illustrations. 
Friends are cordially invited. 

Lapvrxs’ Arp Society. Weekly meetings at the church on 
Tuesdays, 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Debate. Business 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
Corner Monroe and Laflin streete. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH. 


3514 Vincennes Avenue. J. Li. Jones, Minister, 179 


Thirty-Seventh street. 
Ladies’ Society, Wednesdays, February 14, 28, 1 to 4 p.m. 
Sunday-School Teachers’ meeting in Pastor's study, Fri- 
days 7:30 p.m. 


Unity Club, Pastor’s study, on alternate Wednesdays, 
February 7, 21, 7:30 p.m. 


Just issued. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons. 
SERIES =SIIL. 


STUDIES IN JESUS. 


BY NEWTON G. MANN. 
Eighteen Lessons. --- A Pamphlet of 45 Pages. 


Published by the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Single Copies, 20 Cts. Per Dozen, $1.75. 
Address 40 Manion Sr., CHICAGO, Int. 


UNITY: 


SEND LTOUR ORDERS 
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Important Announ Announcement. 


THE ORI BOOK (1), THE COLEGROVE Book co, 


CHICAGO, 


Has just published 


FINE BOOKS The Unending Genesis 


LARGE DISCOUNTS. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


40 Madison St. 


Gesta Christi: 


OR, 


A History of Humane Progress 


Under Christianity. 


BY CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Cloth 8vo. Gilt Top. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS. 
NEW ENGLISH EDITION 
Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60. 


Half Morocco extra, $20.00 


By the COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


40 Manpison 8r., Cutcaao, Int. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Price $2.50. 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 
spirit, by the light of science. 
This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s 


“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 


Send orders early. 


Limp: cloths 6 .8..ccsec esi de oe tee eee 
Beveled boards, gilt top............0.... eee 


F'or Sale by 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


40 Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: 


A Poem in Four Sermons. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


CONTENTS: 
+. Treasures of the Snow. 2. Resurrection. 3. Flowers. 
4. The Harvest Secret. 
Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges............ Price 50 cents. 
Extra cloth, heavy paper, full gilt................ ** $1.00 “ 


The first edition of this “gem of a book’ was sold within a few days 
of publication. The Christian Union says of it: 


“This is an exquisite volume, every line of which emits a deticious fra- 
grance. It contains four sermons that are true poems, filled with rich 
truth, comforting, instructing, and at the same time charming the spirit 
of the reader by the felicity and beauty of expression. Each topic in turn, 

‘Treasures of the Snow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Flowers,’ “The Harvest Se- 
cret,’ is the doorway to a palace of beauty through which one goes with 
mn sen7e of gratitude to him who thus points out the undiscovered glor- 
es within the reach of all. This book will make a choice present for 
one who appreciates the beautiful in common things. The seasons will 
grow richer by its perusal.’’ 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, 
BOosTowm. 
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For a short time we offer the Celebrated Livermore: P 
e 50 cents extra. Pens sent by return maul. 


ted or Desk Siz ; 
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auc 


ie} 
points in lowe 


Universal - 
ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 
all classes of travel 


In Union 


Through 
Tickets via this 
Celebrated Line for 
sale at all officesin 
the U.S. and 

Canada. 


T. J POTTER. PER 
8d Vice Pres't & Geni Manager, 
Chicago, Lil. 


CIPAL + LINE 


All connections made 


CEVAL LOWELL, ' 


QUICKEST and 


to St. Joseph, 
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ad St. Paul. 
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ig the Great 
ThroughCar 
Line 
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Gen. Pass. Agi. | 
Chicagy, L1L | 


Pocket Penc 
°F OSTY 


TRE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL StHO0L 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
nstitution is to prepare young 

Ministry. There isno charge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- | 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 


UIN ivy. 


The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


Se 


ens for $1.76 each, (former price $3.00). 
Every Pen warranted. 


LOCRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 
Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Childra, 


Jamalca Plain (Boston,) Mass., 

| Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. School house, Cen- 
tre, corner Orchard street. Home, Elm street, corner Walk- 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. ‘er street. Post office address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


VY) 


a 
‘RAILWAY 
—) TUE (— - 


Chicago & North-Western 


Railway is the 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
And the 


“MITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


8s the Great Thoroughfare irom and to 


CHICACO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern _ Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- 
gota, Dakota, Manitoba, Central and 
Northern Nebraska, Coloradv, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Calif-rnia, Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, Briti<h Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all principal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
JOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. lt offers to the traveler all accom- 
mod :tions that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as great as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Tonthw eet, and offer to those tLat use 
them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 
At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other rnilro*ds at that city. 
It runs PALACE StEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
rincipal routes, and NCU RTH-WE-TERN 
INING C\RS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 


‘and onits 8T. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


through day express trains. 

Ifyou wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
moditions you will buv your Tickets 
pv this route AND WILL TAKE NONE 
OTHER. 

For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
core to all parts of the West. North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 


Agent, at Chicago, 1. 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 


by this Line. 
Sree and Gen. Manager. 


J. D. LAYNG, 
Gen. Sunt. | 
Gen, Pass, Agt., Chicago. 


MRS. THROOP'S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 


Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Cina 
lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 5. THROOP, § 
High Street, Portland, Me. 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTIOR 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAW TERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States sol 


Canada, Reference, National Bank of Ili 


ois, Chicago, 


Dentist. 


103 STATE STREET. 


CHICACO, ILL 


Dr. W.Wasse, 


UNITY. 


Vol. X. 


Chicago, ‘February 16, 1888. 
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W. C. Gannett, | H. M. 8rmmons, 
Editorial Committee, { J.C. Learnep, | F. L. Hosmer, 
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Mr. Beecher’s best sentence in his recent lecture 
here was, “It doesn’t matter much to me if I did 
come up from the monkey, provided I am sure I 
have come.” 

** Burrow awhile and build broad on the roots of things.** 

This is good theology for the day, picked out 
of one of Browning's thought-laden poems. 
commend it to those of this day who are so fearful 


lest the flood of criticism carry away their religious. 


superstructure. 


We agree with “ The Disciple” ” in believing that, 
the Roman Catholic church “is the most thorough | 
going of all Trinitarians.” Not simply are they the 
most logical in their theories, but they are also the 
most loyal to the conclusions whereon their logic 
lands them. 


Samuel Longfellow in his beautiful letter to his 
old parish at Germantown speaks a truth in the fol- 
lowing words that is too valuable to be confined to 
the Philadelphia audience: 


“* We are told that in the old days ‘the word preached was of no effect, 


on ‘ number. 


We: 


af 
: not being mixed with faith in those who heard.’ Remember that faith 
is a moral quality, an assurance that leads to action, and shows itself in 


conduct." 
' 


The Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost labors through a 
long article in the Independent to show that the 
‘work of converting men to Christ is really an art 
and may properly be spoken of as such. He ought 


$1.50 Per Year, in Advance, Single Copies, 7 cts. know. But will he kindly tell us in another 


issue whether the revivalist should be called an 
i artist or only artful ? 


“The Disciple,” the very scholarly and admirably’ 
a monthly organ of Irish Unitarianism, entered 
3 upon the third year of its life, with its January 
We are glad to accept as a happy expres- 
sion of our own purposes this sentence from its 
greeting: 


| “The precise direction in which we have tried to make ourselves 
serviceable has been that of emphasizing the positive and practical prin- 
ciples underlying our religious life in the past and in the present.’ 


Joseph Cook, much exercised over the new criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch, displays his usual ingenuity 
and rhetoric in saying that it doesn’t matter how 
many men were inspired to write it, nor who edited 
it, so long as we are sure of its inspiration as a 
iwhole. This he scems to be sure of in his own 
mind, though he does not tellus why. “The mass is 
‘strangely purified from all false doctrine. A divine 
fire has burned all adulterate elements out of: it.” 
Some of us would like to know more of those “adul- 
terate elements ” that were burned away before de- 
ciding that they were less true or worthy than 
‘some “elements” that are left. The Rev. Heber 
Newton thinks a little more divine fire ought to be 
judiciously applied. 


The February number of Manford’s Magazine 
contains a graphic sketch of ‘ Mother Bickerdyke 
and what she did in the war.” Mother Bicker- 
dyke! Ah! that name thrills us strangely. For 
|in common with ten thousand other soldiers of the 
| Western army we were sustained by her word and . 
isoothed and strengthened by the healing touch of 
her hand. Dear old mother to every homesick, 
lonely soldier boy! Where is she now? Has any 
attempt been made adequately to tell the story of 
the work done by this brave angel-in-calico? Gen. 
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Grant rose from the tan-yard to be the great captain 
of the war, but Mother Bickerdyke rose from the 
wash-tub to that position of authority where sfe 
could frequently command the commander-in-chief. 
Is she still alive? If so, can any one tell us where 
she resides? 


Two hundred and thirty Sunday-schools contrib- 
uted last year to the Protestant Episcopal Home 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the United 
States, $7,382.57. Most of the money was col- 
lected through small paper “ Mite chests” furnished 
the children of the society, by means of which they 
were able to save the pennies that otherwise would 
have gone for candy or other personal indulgences. 
However defective the Sunday-schools may have 
been in other directions, we can not doubt that they 
were the means of much moral culture and spiritual 
discipline in the accumulation of this sum of 
money. It may yet appear that the poorest of 
Sunday-schools are those that spend all their time, 
energy, and money in trying to perfect themselves. 
Only those who “lend a hand” discover the secret 
of the spiritual life. 


An article upon “Spiritual Starvation,” in the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, closes with the 
following paragraph: 

““A very little error in human judgment shapes or misshapes a life, 
and every man needs a guide at the very points where God's word liter- 
ally promises guidance, The dear old Book gains the respect and love 
of mortals for the very reason that it invites men to ask God for help 
in details. If the Book deceives men in this, it has no right to respect 
in anything. Those, therefore, who deny God’s literal care for men's 
daily lives undermine everything God has said. Spiritual starvation 
inevitably follows. We, therefore, infinitely prefer the open attacks of 
men who reject the Bible entirely, to the pulpit refinements which pre- 


tend to retain the Book and yet annul and neutralize its authority and 
comforts in details.” 


Some of the writers of the books of the Bible un- 
doubtedly believed that God would often work 
miracles to help them out of their private misfor- 
tunes. How any one in our day can so interpret 
God's providence is a mystery tous. “Shall gravi- 
tation cease when you go by?” If not, what is the 
meaning of this talk about help in details? Either 
God takes care of us by law or by miracle. If 
through law, there is no place for this “literal care 
for men’s daily lives,” and the writers who so teach 
were mistaken. But the Book does not “deceive 
men in this,” except as they deceive themselves by 
placing a value upon it that it nowhere claims for 
itself. To this clear issue we must come at last: is 
the world controlled and humanity governed and 
cared for by law or by some law and many miracles? 
D. N. U. 


UNITY. 


As will be seen from the report of the meeting 
of the National Council, published in another col- 
umn, they passed a resolution at a recent meeting, 
asking the directors of the Western Conference to 
arrange for holding the annual meeting again at 
Cleveland, hoping thereby it might give an impetus to 
the ‘“‘Wade School.” We go to press before the meet- 
ing of the directors of the W. U. C. is held to con- 
sider the proposition. To change the plans already 
made to hold our anniversaries in this city next 
May, would doubtless result disadvantageously to’ 
many of our interests, but we are very sure that the 
directors will be prepared to make any sacrifices 
that may seem to be essential to the realization 
of the most promising possibility that has ever 
been offered the friends of Liberal Religion in 
America, or is likely to be offered it during the next 
quarter century. We fully concur with one of the 
directors who writes: 

‘* Wherever we meet, this ought to be the subject, not merely of talk 
but of action. Our proceeding in this matter seems very dilatory. One 
man offered me a hundred dollars as his contribution after I preached 
on the subject some months ago, but I had to tell him to hold it until 
the committee should set a movement on foot for collections. Another 
-parishioner tells me that he has written to Mr. Wade proposing to do 
something, and has received a similar reply. Isn't it a little too bad 
that we do not manage to husband what little zeal there is among ust 
I believe that a proper man put into the field directly after the Saratoga 
Conference would have had the whole required amount in hand be- 
fore this.” 

Charles G. Ames is trying what he calls “a prom- 
ising experiment” in his Spring Garden Church, 
Philadelphia, by holding the Sunday-school simul- 
taneously with the morning service; old and young 
unite in the preliminary service, the singing, Bible- 
reading, etc., joined in by all; then the children and 
teachers withdraw to their class-rooms while the 
sermon proceeds. We do not think we could spare 
our teachers from the morning service, even if they 
were willing—perhaps all too willing—-to forego 
the sermon; but we like those who dare try heroie 
experiments in a work so noble; anything to 
break up the dull routine of lifeless conformity: 
anything that vill make pastor and people feel that 
all that pertains to the church outward is but an 
inadequate expression of the Church Ideal, and that 
everything, from the stones in the wall to the ser- 
mon in the pulpit, is capable of being improved and 
needs re-forming. Mr. Ames, in The Sover, thus 
sums up the advantages of this experiment, which 


certainly challenge admiration and consideration: 
“1, Children come and go with their parents, and can <it with them 
when it is thought best. 2. The miuds of parents and children are to- 
terested in the same subjects and exercises, leading toward religious 
sympathy and profitable conversation at home. 3. Ry witnessing and 
sharing the worship of the seniors, the children are less likely, as they 
grow older, to acquire the notion that worship itself is childish. 4 


UNTTY. 
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The grown-up people are drawn into closer sympathy with the young ligious paper should have become endowed with conscience only after 


5. The children come to feel that the church is theirs and is for them, 


its lapse into the control of infidels. We have scorned all crooked 


6. The music takes ona higher character and the young are put in| ways. We believe it to be a fact, however, that most religious papers 
training for future congregational singing. The taste for ‘shoo-fiy"’| live by the ‘ skillful manipulation of the credulity of advertisers.’ 


music is discouraged. 7. There is room for an evening service with- 


out the wearisome necessity of making three trips a day to the church. THE ME ADVILLE THEOLOGIC AL SCHOOL. 


8. The pastor finds it possible to keep in vital connection with the 
echool without de-vitaliziug himself by excessive labor. If he loves 
both young and old, and is reasonably bright, he will be able to make 
the exercises useful and attractive to both.” 


There is just enough truth in the following clip 
ping from The Radical Review, the successor of 
The Alliance, to give food for reflection to the 
thoughtful who have had a peep into the inner life | 
of newspaper-making, particularly that class of 
newspapers that stand for a religious movement, or 
are established for the propagation of an idea. 
Doubtless advertising pays, and business men know 
it; hence the enormous amount of money they pay 
yearly to the newspapers of the land for crying 
their wares, legitimate and otherwise. Doubtless, 
also, that business men have come to count a certain 
amount of advertising money paid to religious and 
reformatory papers as one of the many thinly-dis- 
guised charities which they accept. In the venture | 
of establishing this little paper we have been fre- ! 
quently rebuked for not “ pushing our advertising,” 
with this advice generally comes the statement that 
“that is what pays.” Our experience has shown us 
that we could readily “make advertising pay” us if 
we proceeded on one of two lines: viz—1. Secure 
an agent who will indulge in the conventional 
amount of newspaper lying concerning the extent 
of our circulation and the peculiar advantages of; 
our columns, adding to this facility of lying a gen- 
erous supply of cheek, so as to make him the bore 
that is most easily disposed of by complying with 
his request. 2. By making our advertising columns 


the means of approaching our friends for charity, 
persuading them to use our columns not for the ad- 
vancement of their business, but for the support of 
our work. We have preferred to do neither, and asa 
result Unrry, although not burdened with advertise- 
ments, has a conscience free from reproach in this 
matter, and it is still dependent to a considerable 
extent upon the good will, the indulgence and self- 
sacrificiug benefactions of its friends. It is for 
them to decide upon the future of Unrry. We are 
ready to do our best; willing, if it need be, to beg 
for the cause we love, but quite unwilling to lie for 
it, even in a “ professional way.” But to our quo- | 
tation: 

“It may be true that TRe Alitance, while a religious sheet, was * sux- 
tained by the akillful manipulation of the credulity uf advertisers,’ 


but never since we have had control of it has it been open to this charge. 
Superficially speaking, it is an instance of the irony of fate that a re- 


The Catalogue of this institution for the year 
1882-3 is just out. It will awaken in the hearts of 
the Alumni many tender, beautiful and helpful 
memories. The institution is the same that it ever 
has been,—staid solid, conservative. The course of 
study, and even the text-books, are about the same 
as we found in the catalogue that lured us to its 
halls from the Wisconsin harvest fields nearly sev- 
enteen years ago. It did its work well then, it is 
doing it as well now, with scarcely any increase in 
its tools or its resources. During these seventeen 
years, immense changes have taken place in the 
critical conclusions in Biblical and Theological 
science. New questions have arisen, old ones have 
receded. The doubts and difficulties of to-day are 
not those of twenty years ago, and the necessary 
equipments for the ministry are necessarily changed 
also. We have abundant evidence to prove that the 
patient, laborious, and hard-working Faculty at 
Meadville have left nothing undone to keep the in- 
stitution up with the times, but they have been too 
few in number, too much pinched for funds, books 
and the co-operation of other thinkers and workers 
in their chosen field, to realize the desired results. 
Of these difficulties and shortcomings, we are sure 
that none are more conscious than themselves. We 
are not unmindful of the good work that has been 
and is being done by this school, neither are we in- 
sensible to the tender ties that bind us to our 4lma 
Mater. Notwithstanding all this, we are compelled 
to say that the careful study of the pages of this 
catalogue furnishes the most conclusive evidence 
of the inadequacy of the school, on its present basis, 
to do the work that ought to be done and, we be- 
lieve, is waiting to be done in and for our Western 
fields. This catalogue is, to our mind, the best evi- 
dence of the need of some such nobly endowed 
institution as that contemplated by Mr. Wade, of 
Cleveland; and for those of us who believe in a 
great future for liberal religion in America, to leave 
any stone unturned towards the realization of such 
an institution, is to be greatly disloyal to the pro- 
phetic possibilities of the future as well as indiffer- 
ent to great opportunities in the present. The 
Catalogue enrolls nineteen students and one resident 
graduate. Two of these are students from Norway, 
two from the state of New York, three from Penn- 
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sylvania and eight from the Western states. The 
board of trustees consists of twelve resident mem- 
bers, six of whom belong to the Huidekoper family, by 
whoee generosity the school was founded, and through 
whose loyalty it has largely been maintained. 
There are fifteen non-resident trustees, the postoffice 
address of three of whom is not known. Of the 
remaining twelve, one resides in Washington, D. C., 
two in Buffalo, N. Y., two in Philadelphia, five in 
Massachusetts, and twoin the West. Of the twenty- 
seven trustees, Joseph Shippen, Esq., of Chicago, is 
the only acting trustee west of Meadville. Among the 
ecturers for the current year, we are glad to see 
that Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, is to deliver 
a course on “Charities and Reforms.” This is the 
first time, we believe, since the death of the lamented 
Professor Brigham, that the students have been 
brought face to face in the class-room with in- 
structors who come out of tke field which, it is 
hoped, the students will specially seek to till Far 
be it from us to draw any imaginary line between 
East and West which does not and ought not to 
Still, there are problems of great moment 
with peculiar and to some degree exceptional en- 


vironments, that confront the Unitarian minister in | - 


the West; and the Theological school that hopes to 
give an adequate ministry for this work, either in 
numbers or training, must have a connection with 
Western men and Western workers, that is not 
only cordial, but vital and active. If the Unitarian 
missionary work of the West is not to break down 
utterly, and disappoint all those concerned in it, in 
the next ten or fifteen years, we see no other alter- 
native than either the radical reconstruction and 
re-equiping of Meadville, or else the pushing to a 
successful issue the proposed school at Cleveland or 
its equivalent. The sooner and the more heroically 
the Unitarian pulpit and press of America confront 
this issue, the, better it will be for all interests, in- 
cluding that of our ever dear Meadville, of which 
we hope always to be considered a grateful son. 


The full soul is silent. Only the rising and falling tides 
rush murmuring through their channels.— Longfellow. 


“In regard to dress I want you to avoid singularity 
Vanity is the thing to be guarded against; and this may be 
manifested in neglect of established usages as well as in 
worship of fashion. Never dress to be distinguished. At 
the same time. it is right to observe the graceful in attire, 
as we do in manners. in arrangement of our houses, books, 
_ ete. The true dress is that which is an expression of inward 
beauty and dignity; but another age is to discover this,” —- 
Channing. 
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Gontfributed Wrficles. 


HYMN. 


TL. J 


O love of Jesus. Master—— — 
Thy life was given to show 
Love only is the kinship 
That human hearts should know! 


O love of God, our Father-— 
That makes us brothers be, 

That closes all and circles 
The wide humanity: 


© love that thrills, ennobles 
Us children of thy care—- 
Help Thou our hearts receive it 
And keep it ever there! 


THE NAZARENE. 


R J. G. 


The self-determined son of man he came. 
The son of God. If human and divine 

As we are taught in lofty lives combine 

Was he not godly? Who would dare defame? 
He came the lost of Israel to reclaim. 

The truth to publish, duty to define. 

And growing greater in his great design 

He came for man. Let man exalt his name. 
Yet long misvalued, many view him now 

In torture, sad, forsaken in the scene. 

The deathless God with death upon his brow. 
The time will come, though ages intervene. 
When righteousness the righteous will avow. 
And men will seek the living Nazarene. 


THE KERNEL OF LENT. 


LL. o. 

A study of this Lenten season, that occupies so 
large a place in ecclesiastical Christianity, from the 
outside, yields but husky results at first. It has its 
origin in crude, coarse and pagan soil, suggesting 
the sanguinary sacrifices of primitive worship and 
the grim ritualism of asceticism. . There is some- 
thing husky in much of the present observance - 
the easy exile, the sham fasts that desert the meat- 
market in the interest of the fruit-stand, and the 
insinuated superiority of ceremonial observance to 
ethical laws; but a closer study discovers under. 
neath this husk, as indeed beneath all husks. a ker- 
nel that is fertile and nutritious. God puts a pea 
into the heart of every pod, which is the germ. 
pregnant with divine possibilities. Open the bur 
and you will find the chestnut. Tear away the 
husk and the corn will appear. Blow off the chaff 
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and the kernel remains. From the crudest begin- 
nings to the present time we discover in Lent that 
recognition of the something beyond and something 
above the soul of man, that is the germ of all re- 
ligion. 

In the presence of every altar of sacrifice, human, 
animal, or oaten cake, we discover the soul in the 
attitude of awe, if not of reverence. In every rit- 
ual observance—from those in the crudest joss-house 
of the Chinaman up to the chanting procession 
under the dome of St. Peter’s—-there is to be seen 
a gesture of devotion, a movement of the soul in 
search of communion with things supernal. We 
see the infant into whose eyes the light has scarcely 
yet found its way, groping for the mother’s breast. 
It is the mute pleading for protection, it is the cry 
for love, though it comes as the infant’s wail of 
fear. At the heart of Lent is the recognition that 
there is higher good than physical, a profounder 
joy than sensuous pleasure. It is a recoil from out- 
ward comfort toward inner excellence; it is an ach- 
ing for purity. Underneath the chaff of the clois- 
ter, the anchorite’s cell in desert or in cave is found 
the kernel that protests against the shams and the 
conventional standards of the crowd. It is a recoil 
from the make-believes of society. It is a search 
for that fellowship of soul that establishes kinship 
with real things and real men and eternal verities. 

Simon Stylites on his stone pillar clutched at 
and was contented with the husk; but Milton found 
the kernel that took monastic severities to develop. 

—— Wisdom’s self 
Oft seeks the sweet retired solitude 
Where, with her best muse— Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired.” 

Underneath the husk of Lent is discovered the 
kernel that seeks to subordinate time to eternity, 
form to substance; things seen to things unseen; the 
sacrifice of butter and meat to the sacrifice of sel- 
fishness and pride. The abstinence from merriment 
is the husk; but underneath is the kernel that woos 
that real joy which will make it impossible for men 
and women to wear faces like walking-tombstones, 
that send a shudder of discouragement into the 
hearts of all whom they meet. Under the husk of the 
Fakir’s tortured arm we discover the kernel that 
insists that there is a spirit in man that is capable 
of using and, if needs be, of subduing this fleshly 
home of ours, and that we shall yet be able to con- 
trol every wayward member, to wither every evil 
passion, and to use grandly the powers of mind and 


y. 

This study of the kernel gives new interest to the 
husk even, and we find that the power that produced 
the kernel has an economy for the husk also, and we 
are reconciled to the fact that the husk has always 
received the most attention, while the kernel, though 
neglected, has grown into importance and maturity. 
This is exactly true to nature; the husk is first de- 
veloped. There is a time when it is the most con- 
spicuous part, but it must decay as the kernel 


you do full justice to the husk. There is a time 
when it is nourished by the selfsame sap as that the 
kernel grows upon. There is a time when the husk 
is as pure as the lily’s sheath, as beautiful as the 
petals of the rose, and as strong and rich as that 
which invests the corn in July. 

Without the petals, the rose seed would not be 
developed; without the husk the corn could not 
ripen. This is the mistake radicals are likely to 
fall into in matters of religion. It is to forget that 
in the economy of nature, she produces husk and 
kernel alike, that both spring out of her heart, and 
that she loves both. 

But a more grievous mistake is made by 
those who assume that the husk has a value as 
permanent as the kernel, forgetting that in the 
nature of things the husk falls away as the kernel 
is matured. One is perishable, the other is eternal. 
There comes a time when the corn must be husked, 
or it will rot upon the cob. Thresh your wheat, 
and blow your chaff away, before you undertake to - 
make good bread. What in the middle ages 
bloomed into all the beauty of the Gothic cathedral, 
which Froude declares to be “the most magnificent 
creation which the mind of man- has thrown out of 
itself,” is now necessarily narrow thought, credulous 
superstition, and stilted forms out of which no more 
cathedrals will spring; and this imbecility comes 
from growth, not from decay. The nineteenth 
century has its true Lenten fasts indeed, but they 
witness the attempt of the soul to shrive itself of the 
sins of passion and ignorance that it may live more 
nobly here, rather than undertaking to profit by 
some heavenly commercial transaction that wins a 
happy heaven in the hereafter. This generation 
lifts its Gothic spires over the temples of science, 
not of dogmas; it surrounds its altars with the 
devotees of knowledge, not of credulity. This age 
has had its inspired crusaders, but they have not 
been those who have gone on pilgrimages to Mecca, 
or to kiss the brazen toe of a St. Peter at Rome, or 
in search of a neglected and unmarked grave. But 
rather have they been those who have sought out 
the dark secrets of earth’s caverns, opened the 
mounds wherein lie buried the remains of ancient 
civilizations, pleaded with eloquent lips, and tearful 
eyes, with those who make it their business to besot . 
men, and with those who are thus besotted, or who 
have struck slavery to the ground and bid manacled 
men be free. We still have our Lenten communi- 
cants, may the next age have more than this, whose 
sacramental bread is not the husk once living, now 
dead, but the kernel that was matured within its 
fold, the consciousness of the presence of that spirit 
that fills all times and every place. They wear no 
mourning over adeity slain many centuries ago, but 
they do rejoice exceedingly, that the spirit that 
sixty generations ago broke with the spirit of caste, 
burst the husk of ritualism, declared the reality of an 
universal law and an inclusive love, is living yet, 
and is growing more and more triumphant each 
day. They mourn no deified Saviour, crucified on 


matures. You that would be wise, see to it that! Calvary, but they do glory in the triumph of the 
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great prophet that sanctified that spot with his 
death. The highest observance of the deathless 
Lent is not that which seeks to perpetuate old forms, 
but it is that which strives to germinate the living 
seed of decency, cleanliness and devotion, in the 
life of to-day. The true Fast is that which fore- 
goes present luxury for future’ good, that bends 
itself towards the strongest Jights and lays hold of 
the highest ideals. 

Yet it is well to remember that all of God’s grain 
does not ripen at once. The tree of human life is 
like the orange tree, whose branches bear at one 
time buds, blossoms and ripened fruit. If there 


are those who still believe there is no revelation 
save that on the pages of one book, no inspiration 
save that which courses in the blood of one race, no 
salvation save that which comes through a bleeding, 
dying Jesus, then to them the husks of Lent may 
still be living; let them cherish the forms they have 
not outgrown. But let them not deceive themselves. 
Husks are for time and not for eternity. There 
comes a pathos into the life of that devotee that 
still tries to perpetuate those cbsolete or obsolescent 
forms, trying to gild the superstitions of a more 
ignorant past with the halo of the larger meta- 
‘physics of the present—as, for instance, when men 
try to inject Darwinism into the veins of Moses, 
reading evolution into the first chapters of Genesis, 
interpreting the ritualistic requirements of the 
Pentateuch as “sanitary regulations in disguise.” 
This same tendency seeks ta find for the forty days 
of Lent a rational basis. But the larger reading of 
reason makes not forty but three hundred and sixty- 
five Lenten days in the year, in each of which 
amusement is to be tempered with reason. Each 
day is to be filled with some solemn thought upon 
uplifting themes. The husk of sacrifice must fall off 
and the kernel of service remain. The chaff of the 
miraculous and supernatural will blow away, leav- 
ing the wheat of the natural as fitting food for the 
soul. Outward forms will remain, but they must 
help and not throttle the spirit. There is no objec- 
tion to the “mint, anise and cummin,” if thereby 
the weightier matter of the law be not ignored— 
Justice, Mercy and Love. Let men fast if they 
will, but in Heaven’s name, let them cut off those 
things which poison the body, not that which feeds 
it. Shame to the man who, in the name of religion 
denies himself meat and still indulges in the cigar! 
Shame to the woman, that in the name of religion, 
withdraws from society during these Lenten days, 
but uses them in such a way that Easter becomes 
the occasion for the startling display of the new ' 
dress and brilliant bonnet that were prepared in 
Lenten obscurity! Alas, for the piety that reaches | 
Easter with no tender thoughts for the poor, no 
opening eye for spring beauty, no expectant heart 
for summer glory. Alas, for that salvation, that in 
reaching after sainthood, tumbles into bigotry. The | 
true Lenten devotee seeks that shriving of the soul | 
that will give him a religion large enough to admit 
all the noble souls of history into his calendar of ; 
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saints; that will make all high utterances texts in 
his imperishable Bible, enabling him to hymn his 
faith more fittingly in the world-wide thoughts and 
humanity-embracing strains of a Wordsworth than 
in the sentimental ballads of a Sankey. - 

Then in art and music, as in morals, the Masters 
will be to him the prophets of the higher life, at 
whose feet he sits as a humble pupil, in whose foot- 
steps he dares follow, striving with them ever after 
the unattained but all-satisfying good. 


REMOVE NOT THE HOME FROM ITS 
FOUNDATIONS. 


M. 8. SAVAGE. 


There are men who cannot make a cvat and who 
yet flatter themselves that they have a practical edu- 
cation. And there are men even who cannot raise 
wheat, or thresh it, or grind it into flour, who will 
steadily maintain that they are qualified to get 
married. 

But a woman must be able to fashion her own 
garments, to make unimpeachable bread, and to do 
her husband’s laundry work, or a happy home is 
out of the question. 

Heaven knows, we need a national system of 
dress-making, whose prices shall be regulated by 
law; and a healthy national diet, together with a 
school wherein the mysteries of compounding it 
may be learned by American children and foreign 
adults; and more Chinese, to cheapen washing and 
ironing; and, furthermore, we need a generation 
that will be satisfied with all these things. 

Then a woman might choose a vocation and fol- 
low it. Every mother is liable to have her children 
to support. If circumstances require it, and she be 
capacitated and educated to gain a fair competence, 
she might better leave her little ones for a few 
hours each day at school or kindergarten, or in as 
good care as she can secure, and attend to their 
maintenance. Subsisting on the crumbs of charity 
will not conduce to their future independence, nor 
to their being essential factors in the world. 

It is the first duty of every able-bodied adult to 
earn a living. The simpler the living, perhaps, the 
better. Aesthetic physical tastes are objectionable 
when it takes the whole time.to appease them, or 
when the legitimate fruits of some one else’s labor 
must be sacrificed to gratify them. While he is 
paying for his subsistence in honest work of one 
kind or another, however, the world owes every in- 
dividual an opportunity for spiritual and intellectual 
growth; and the world will never meet its obliga- 
tions until a more even distribution of its burdens 
to bear is approximated. One mortal cannot exist 
in idleness unless some fellow-mortal’s just allot- 
ment of labor is doubled. 

Think of this, young girls. And think, too, that 
the strong, noble, beautiful characters you love are 
those who have borne their own burdens and toiled 
unremittingly for their attainments. It is well that 
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a wife becomes a woman. But it is better to be a 
woman first and a wife after. Home is not depend- 
ent upon chopping one’s own wood, or baking one’s 
own bread, but upon manliness and womanliness; 
and upon ability to do something, and do it well. 
Ever have faith in those behind you, too. Ever 
lend them a helping hand. Out of weakness; 
strength shall arise; out of ignorance, wisdom will 
grow; out of wrong, right must come. 


Ghicago “Pulpit. — 


SPIRITUAL HEALTH. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY DAVID N. UTTER BEFORE THE 
CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, CHICAGO, JANUARY 28TH, 1883. 


‘That thy way may be known upon the earth, thy saving health among 
all nations."— Psalm levit, 2. 


If the church be regarded as a family, the pastor 
may be looked upon as the family physician. But 
the family physician in modern life is an individual 
of different functions from the family doctor of a 
hundred years ago. We have heard of an eccentric 
person who discharged his physician as soon as any 
of the family were taken sick, and defended his 
action on the ground that the doctor was paid to 


keep the family in health, and whenever he failed | 


to do that, there should be a change. This is the 
modern idea. They that are whole need a physician 
as well as they that are sick. The greatest progress 
in medical science is to be looked for in this direc- 
tion (in keeping people well,) for as diseases are 
better understood it becomes more evident that the 
old idea of specific cures is a delusion altogether; 
and that they who would enjoy health must avoid 
diseases in the first place and not depend upon being 
cured. 

At any rate this is true in our department of the 
general subject of health. For spiritual diseases 
there are no specific cures. The most that can be 
done for a sick soul is to place it in healthful condi- 
tions and wait for it to outgrow its trouble. This 
is a slow process, and some have even doubted 
whether there be any such thing as entire recovery; 
but without deciding this we may be sure that the 
advice, “ Preserve thy sow’s health,” is always sound 
and timely. 

Theodore Parker once wrote to a friend that he 
was utterly tired of sermons about sin. He thought 
they were all ugly and bad, and that, if the preach- 
ers knew anything of the subject, they ought rather 
to set before their people the beauty of holiness, the 
charm of purity, the exceeding weight of glory that 
belongs to him who is true to the heavenly vision. 
I think Parker was right in this, and it is surely 
the higher conception of the pastor's duty to say 
that it is his mission to lead people to see the love- 
liness of right living, to foster their upright growth, 
rather than that he should stand and continually 
cry Repent, reform. ‘“ Repent” was the first word 
of the Christian gospel, it is true, and we would not 
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doubt that it was the appropriate word both for 
John and Jesus,—“ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand;” for it was, presumably, preached 
to men who, in beginning what we call a Christian 
life, must begin with repentance. But Paul was 
soon preaching “‘Go on to perfection; leave the first 
principles, doctrines of baptisms and laying on of 
hands and eternal judgment, and all appeals to fear, 
and dependence upon cleansing ceremonies—leave 
these beginnings; go forward.” So now, the stress 
of preaching should be upon that word, Go forward. 
Grow upward, build a noble character, develop a 
noble manhood, a noble womanhood. Preserve your 
health; for once you are sick, there is some doubt 
always whether you can be cured. 

It is not a little curious to observe the parallel 
development of this idea in medicine and theology. 
People in the olden time were great believers in 
curing diseases of all sorts, physical, mental, and 
moral. There is said to have been a time in the 
growth of each nation when medicine and theology 
were one; when the priest doctored both soul and 
body. The doctor of those times was not very 
scientific, I fear, nor very religious either. He 
dealt in magic chiefly, and there was nothing what- 
ever that he would not undertake to cure, including 
pestilences, famines, and floods. With the develop- 
ment of society and the growth of human intelli- 
gence the powers and influence attributed to these 
men grew ever less and less. And after the differ- 
entiation that gave rise to the separate professions 
of medicine and theology, the same shortening of 
their powers in popular estimation went on until, in 
our time, few people expect either physician or priest 
to perform any miracles. Still, something of the 
ancient awe that magic inspired seems to linger 
about doctor and preacher, and the idea of miracu- 
lous cures still somewhat hinders the progress of 
sound theology and scientific medicine. 

In theology, indeed, the system that assumes that 
each soul is born diseased and must be magically 
cured in the process named regeneration, may still 
be called the popular or prevailing system. Not 
that’ anybody believes it in the old way, who can 
claim average intelligence and culture—all who 
profess to so believe add so many explanations and 
qualifications that it would seem very strange that 
they should not forsake the old theory altogether 
and build a new one---not that anybody believes it, 
but that so many think that they ought to believe it. 

This medicine theory of religion underlies many 
popular conceptions upon the subjects of churches 
and ministers and faith, and is responsible for much 
that is not good. 

It is a great error at the very beginning to teach 
that all souls are by nature misshapen, diseased, 
“inclined to evil and wholly opposite to all good,” 
sick, impure, “defiled in all parts and faculties of 
soul and body ”—a great error, because the thing is 
not true; but more than this, it is a great blunder 
practically, to teach men so; because it will make 
them worse instead of better. Tell a man he is 


'gick and you really do something to make him so, 
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if you can persuade him to believe you. All com- 


mon feelings will by his misguided imagination be 
exalted into symptoms of this terrible, incurable, 
inherited malady, and you can sell him your infal- 
lible remedy at any price; but you have injured 
him. You have brought him into a condition from 
which it may be difficult to deliver him. He has 
formed habits of introspection and watchfulness 
that are unnatural and hurtful. 

There is no sort of patient that the scientific 
physician so much dreads as the one with whom 
nothing is really the matter; but who imagines that 
he has some incurable disease. That belief isa 
sort of incurable disease, but it belongs to the class 
of mental disorders. 

We have the same sort of people to doctor relig- 
iously—people with diseased consciences, some who 
imagine that they are very great sinners, while in 
fact, but for this fancy, they would be the best peo- 
ple in the world. There has been altogether too 
much medicine and too much doctoring in the 
Christian church. Health is unconscious. Health 
gives no direct sign of its presence; it is our normal 
condition, and its best sign is that we know nothing 
of it. 

This is true of spiritual health also. The normal 
condition of a healthy soul is religious, but not un- 
easily so. How beautiful a thing is this natural 
religion! Spontaneous and unrestrained, though it 
may be cultivated and made to express itself in 
varying forms, it is the soul’s natural love toward 
all that is. It is feeling at home in the universe, 
being glad to be here and take our part in life with 
its mingled good and ill, with an unfaltering faith 
that somehow it is all right whether through all its 
complexity our vision is clear or not. It is the feel- 
ing of kinship with the changeless source from which 
all changes come, the hidden and inscrutable One 
whose garment’s hem we touch as our senses deal with 
earth’s phenomena; whose still small voice we hear 
in the recesses of our own hearts. It is the reach- 
ing forth of the soul toward God, loving him 
recklessly, unreservedly, uncalculatingly, trustfully 
pouring our little cupful of love into the great 
ocean, expecting no returning wave to come for our 
especial service or advantage. It is the feeling of 
‘kinship with the whole human family, the quick 
sympathy that returns smile for smile and tear for 
tear, that rejoices in virtue’s triumph and pities the 
distress and woe that follow vice. 

Whatever may be religion’s ultimate result in the 
etérnal world, we are chiefly concerned with the 
fact that it is a great reality in the life that now is. 
It is man’s natural inheritance; nota gift to one 
land or race or time, but a revelation writ in “every 
star that flowers above, and in every flower that 
flames beneath ”—in each snow crystal in the morn- 
ing sunshine, in the dying embers on the hearth, in 
everything that touches human feeling, and shows 
the perfect adaptation of man to earth and earth 
to man. 

All these things stir us to feel after God, reveal 
the beauty and order of the universe, banish all 


thoughts of chance, show us at once our insignifi- 
cance as individuals—mere atoms in an infinite 
ocean, and yet our importance as atoms essential to 
the combination wherein we stand, an importance 
so great that we can even feel that without us the 
universe would be incomplete. 

And all that the eye may see, or the mind by any 
sense take in, may be a part of God’s revelation 
It is not confined, never has been confined to one 
creed or people. The healthy soul in its maturity 
is universally religious in this broad and true sense. 
And yet just as we need, though in perfect health, 
to train, exercise, and discipline our bodies, in order 
to remain in good health and be fit for good work, 
so the religious nature needs care and culture, dis- 
cipline and education. 

We have before us in the world’s history numer- 
ous examples of the degeneracy of this sentiment 
—the misdirection of the thoughts and feelings 
that have borne the name of religion. The awe in- 
spired by the heavenly bodies and by the mystery 
of combustion, led to fire-worship; and this, instead 
of growing into something better, as it sometimes 
did, sometimes degenerated into idolatry. Idola- 
try I think rather a degeneracy than a misdirection 
of the religious sentiments. The wrong is not that 
the idol is worshiped, but that there is no worship 
in all the ceremonies and incantations. Idolaters 
have ceased to worship and begun to beg; ceased 
to love and hope, and, in fear and cupidity, begun 
to scheme for temporal or eternal favors and advan- 
tages. 

And this kind of idolatry belongs not only to 
the sun worshipers, and the old Egyptians, and the 
dwellers on the Ganges, and those in Christian 
churches who have used images in their prayers, 
but it is a sort of religious disease that has spread 
everywhere, and reappears in many ways and forms 
in modern life. The root of it is inordinate self- 
love; and the sin may be described as the religious 
dishonesty that tries to get something for nothing. 
They with this disease are ever seeking to get 
more than they deserve—special favors outside of 
the general law; are anxious, especially, that God 
shall love them, and eternally perpetuate their 
many-angled individuality and perplexed conscivus- 
ness; and as for any real love of God, or of any- 
thing or anybody, it is gone, and coarser and more 
definite desires have taken its place. 

The religious sentiment needs cultivation. That 
is what churches are for. Especially in our time. 
and in a city such as this, the important function or 
mission of a Christian church is to give healthful 
direction to the natural religious sentiments. Par- 
ticularly of the young. In the preaching they 
should not be forgotten, but in the Sunday-schvol 
and in our private walks they must be led religiously 
or they are in danger of growing awry. There are 
so many influences brought to bear upon the char. 
acters of our children, that, do our best, we cannot 
do enough to rightly discipline and prepare them 
for what they will meet in the way of temptation. 

Naturally upright, innocent, and pure—there is no 
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doubt about that, but naturally selfish also; natu- 
rally religious, but the very strength of the feelings 
in this direction exposes the young to danger from 
zealous advocates of some narrow faith that mis- 
represents God, and man also, and shrouds univer- 
sal nature in gloom. 

The truly healthful soul takes life as it comes— 
gladly, thankfully, bravely, submissively, content- 
edly; takes hold of the right end of each snarl of 
events, follows the silken clew of “the right,” “the 
best,” through each day’s labyrinth, and, probably 
without a single anxious thought upon religious 
subjects, is filled and thrilled with love to God and 
loveto man. * bd * bg . bs 


GonBensed Hermons. 


THE DIVINE INCARNATION. — 


DISCOURSE OF H. M. SIMMONS, DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY, IN MINNEAPOLIS, JANUARY 28, 1883. 


“No man hath seen God at any time. If we love one another, God 
dwelleth in ua.**—I. John iv; 12. 


To-day, January 2Xth, is dedicated in the church 
calendar to St. Cyril. Cyril was patriarch of Alex- 
andria in the early part of the fifth century, and 
for his work in establishing and elaborating the 
doctrine that Jesus was a real God miraculously 
born of the Virgin Mary, was called “the doctor of 
the Incarnation ” and made a saint. This doctrine 
is still thought so important by those around us 
that we may fitly review it on St. Cyril’s day. We 
will trace its slow rise and growth during the four 
centuries after Jesus’ death, and then notice the 
greater truth that underlies it. Let it be under- 
stood, however, that our subject is the birth rather 
than the deity of Jesus. : 

We learn from the New Testament that Jesus’ 
own neighbors and family knew nothing of his 
miraculous birth, but thought he was the real son 
of Joseph. According to Matthew his acquaint- 
ances said, “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” Ac. 
cording to Luke they said, “Is not this the son of 
Joseph? According to John they said, “Is not 
this Jesus, Joseph’s son, whose father and mother 
we know?’ The New Testament speaks several 
times of Jesus’ “father” and “parents.” His own 
disciple Philip, calls him “the son of Joseph.” 
Even his mother, the best authority, declares that 
Joseph is his father, saving “thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.” 

These sayings are confirmed by two genealogical 
tables, carefully and elaborately drawn up to show 
his pedigree, both tracing his line of descent 
through Joseph. It seems plain that in his own 
day and in the next generation there was no rumor 
that he had any other origin. 

True, there is one story in Matthew and Luke, 
telling of his miraculous birth, and declaring that 
Joseph was not his father. But the many sayings 
in the gospels contradicting it, and the general 
silence elsewhere concerning it, force us to regard 
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that story as one of those later legends which had 
no place in the original writings of the New Testa- 
ment. In the life of Jesus in Mark, it is not men- 
tioned, as it would have been if known; in John it 
is not only omitted, but twice contradicted; it is not 


,once alluded to in the apostles’ sermons in the 


“ Acts.” or in the many and long “Epistles” about 
Jesus. The New Testament writers exalt Jesus in 
many ways. They show him working miracles, as 
they thought hundreds of other men had done be- 
fore; they call him leader or lord; they believe him 
the expected Messiah or Jewish king, and call him 
“son of God,” as previous Messiahs had been often 
called in the Old Testament; they teach that he 
rose from the dead, as they believed many others 
‘had done: they think he had ascended bodily to 
heaven, as their scripture taught Elijah had; they 
think he had there been exalted to the highest rank, 


~1and would very soon return to earth in glory, as 


they expected Elijah to do; some of them teach his 
existence previous to birth, as the pre-existence of 
‘souls was taught by many; they teach that he was 
in the highest sense begotten of God, but John often 
speaks of others being “begotten of God,” as our 
: Revised Edition renders it. But none of these 
doctrines implied an unnatural birth of body in any 
of these persons. Nowhere does the New Testa- 
ment hint at such a birth in Jesus’ case, except in 
this one story in Matthew and Luke And in 
‘Matthew and Luke the story receives its plainest 
/contradiction in those sayings of his companions, 
‘and in those genealogical tables. For why such 
‘careful pains to show Jesus’ proper pedigree 
‘through his father Joseph, if after all Joseph was 
‘not his father? That story may be dismissed at 
; once as from other and later authors. His followers 
thought him the son of Joseph, and not until after 
the apostles’ time was his miraculous birth heard of. 

But some may say, the ‘apostles’ creed” declares 
that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary.” True, but the “apostles’ 
creed” was not formed until long after the apostles 
were all dead, and when first formed was very dif- 
ferent from the one now repeated. The new En- 
cyclopedia Britannica tells us that this creed “is 
not found in anything like its present form” till 
the eighth century after Christ. The learned Bun- 
‘sen in his “God in History” says that its most 
‘ancient form preserved, is that used in Alexandria 
200 A.D., and gives it as follows: “TI believe in 
‘the only true God, the Father Almighty; and in his 
only begotten Son, Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Savior; and in the Holy Ghost, the giver of life.” 
We see here that Jesus was not even yet made a 
God, but the Father was declared “the only true 
God,”—a phrase which this creed now omits, though 
it is Jesus’ own phrase. But the point for us to 
notice is that his miraculous birth, now so prominent 
in the “ apostles’ creed,” had not yet been men- 
tioned there a century after the apostles were dead, 

* * * * * 

But though we deny this form of doctrine we 

must not forget the truth behind it. The falsity is 
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not so much in the dogma as in its limitations 
Take these away and the doctrine of the incarnation 
is profoundly true, and most of its expressions in 
the creeds are true. The mistake lies not in iden- 
tifying Jesus with God, but in so identifying him 
only ;—not in teaching his incarnation, but in mak- 
ing it deny any incarnation elsewhere. We would 
not so much reject the doctrine as enlarge it. 
What is Incarnation? God made manifest in the 
flesh, taking form in man. God is our name for 
the power and goodness behind nature and life. 
This God is ever unseen, forever eludes touch, sight, 
analysis. Only the manifestations are seen, and 
these are highest in man. In star, sun, sea, snow- 
flake, leaf, flower, bird, beast, the infinite life and 
love are embodied; but embodied more divinely in 
man. Man is the best “image of God” we can see. 
Man is ever an Incarnation—the divine Logos 
speaking through human intelligence, the divine 
Love felt in human love. That God whom “no 
man hath seen at any time,”’ must be found manifest 


in the flesh. 
* * * * * 
Let us try to keep religion alive. Let us not go 


back to theologies or tradition for Gods or “mother 
of God.” We will be thankful for them all, but to 
worship them is waste of time. Now, too, God fills 
the world; and here is our place to worship. We 
will rejoice at the Incarnation of Jesus, but more 
at the unceasing Incarnation in human history and 
life to-day. We will not forget the storied star of 
Bethlehem; but remember, too, that every star of 
every night shines above some new birth as miracu- 
lous, and that in every cradle the divine child is 
come again and calls for service. In men and 
women all about us meeting their various duties 
with fidelity and patience, we still see “God made 
manifest in the flesh.” In mental power, in moral 
purity, especially in generous love, Deity still shines. 
“Tf we love one another, God dwelleth in us.” In- 
carnation is still true, and faith in it makes all 
our life a worship. 


Gorrespondence. 
FROM BOSTON, 


Boston, Feb. 6, 1883. 

Dear Untty:— The very interesting resume of the char- 
acter and work of Theodore Parker in your last number, by 
Mrs. Broomell, leads me to say a word or two about Unita- 
rianism in general in this birthplace and fountain-head of 
the denomination. 

BROOKE HERFORD’A SOCIETY. 

The church of Channing and Gannett, two of the fathers 
of the faith, has received a great quickening since the ad- 
vent of Brooke Herford. With the death of Mr. Ware, and 
the failure to find one thought likely to fill his place, the 
congregation became greatly discouraged. Many wor- 
shipers had gone to other churches, the pews were ansal- 
able or unlettable, the conyreygution small, and a mildew 


seemed settling on the parish. Without much notice or 
advertisement Herford began, and his congregation has 
steadily increased. Pews that would gladly have been sold 
for one hundred dollars, are now refused at one thousand. 
Every pew on the floor has been let or sold to steady at- 
tendants. A parsonage is talked of, and some three thon- 
sand dollars have been laid by toward it from the income, 
after paying the minister at the rate of six thousand dol- 
lars a year, besides fifteen hundred dollars for removal to 
Boston. Herford is already quoted as “the Phillips Brooks 
of the Unitarian church,” ‘though, from two of his sermons 
in the Register, I should think he excelled rather in persua- 
siveness than power. The town is full of the sayings and 
doings of Mr. and Mrs. Herford, but they will not all do to 
be repeated before old Chicago friends. 

THE FIRST CHUROH. 

Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis’s church—the First—astill has the palm 
of the most influential and wealthy parishioners. The ag- 
gregate means of the worshipers can be “put down”— 
after the weakness of Americans—at twenty million dollars. 
Mr. Ellis is a sterling, able, yet simple preacher, to listen 
to whom is always a delight. There is no pretense here, 
but solid, substantial merit all through. The charitable 
work of the parish, by 9 body of as grandly good women 
as can be found anywhere, is quite large and systematic. 
The Doctor is understood not to sympathize with his his- 
torically-inclined brother, Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, in his 
willingness to give up the Bible to the orthodox as their 
especial book. 

THE OTHER CHURCHES AND MINISTERS. 

Of the other churches, Rev. Dr. Hale has a large and in- 
telligent “ middle-interest” congregation. He is the grest 
worker among the Unitarian clergy, and has the warm 
respect of all denominations. Rev. M.J. Savage has a 
“popular” church, mainly of middle-aged and youngish 
people. They are very fond of social pleasures, and are 
willing their pastor should say anything he pleases in the 
pulpit. This is encouragement for him to compass the ex- 
tremest liberalism, and he does not slight it. Dr. Bartol 
offers the profoundest thought on all current topics, and to 
his dozen or two hearers exhibits the loveliest of natures 
and the aptest of wisdom. Freeman Clarke is ever staid, 
reverential and progressive—the friend of all honest ex- 
pression, and the leader of a numerous and helpful-in-all- 
good-works congregation. Mr. Horton, of the Second 
Church, is a bright, genial and likable man. and is gather- 
ing a large congregation. Rev Mr. Carpenter, of Hollis 
Street, has had rare success in gathering about him an 
enthusiastic and influential society, which already talke of 
a new church edifice on the extreme end of the “ Back Bay” 
territory, not far from the new park. Thomas Dana, a 
prominent merchant, is the chairman of the standing 
committee. 

THEODORE PABKER’S SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-eighth Congregational Society of Theodore 
Parker—the one rationalistic Unitarian congregation of 
the city—is also steadily growing in numbers under Rev. 
Mr. Applebee’s preaching. The society has now run over 
twenty years under the momentum given it by its great 
founder. In all this time it has had but three settled min- 
isters—Rev. D. W. Wasson, Rev. J. V. Blake, and Rev. J. L. 
Dudley, the two latter now living at the Wes{—for an aggre- 
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gate time of about seven years. The residue of the period 
the pulpit has been transiently filled. Yet many of the 
old parishioners are constant in attendance, while hundreds 
of others are interspersed among the other churches of the 
city—-notably Messrs. Savage’s, Horton’s, and Hale’s. It is 
the general feellng that Mr. Applebee comes the nearest to 
Mr. Parker in sentiment, logic, thoroughness of position, 
and eloquence, of the whole line of preachers who have 
filled his pulpit since his decease. Mr. A. is quiet, studious, 
averse to sensationalism; yet never fails to bring matter 
worth hearing. In the pulpit he is a perfect master of his 
subject. Asa consequence there is a steadily growing in- 
terest in the society. If there is no break with Mr. Apple- 
bee, it is probable the pristine influence of this organiza- 
tion will retarn. Mr. A. and his interesting young family 
have made many friends, one evidence of which was an im- 
promptu Christmas-box of over three hundred dollars, and 
other welcome gifts then and since. 


UNITARIAN CLUB. 


The Unitarian Club is oneof the happy outgrowths of the 
liberality of the denomination. ‘The organization is recent, 
yet the prescribed membership is entirely filled, and there 
are scores waiting for admission through vacancies or an 
enlargement of the enrolled list. Though made up of the 
male attendants of all the churches, the essence of extreme 
liberalism is very apparent. -I counted, the other evening; 
twenty-five or more Parkerites from other churches than 
the Twenty-eighth—old hearers of Mr. Parker. It is a 
splendid band of active, vigorous workers for any good 
cause—the sinew and grit of Boston’s best business-life. 
One of its practical issues is a new building for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, which is sure to come very 
speedily when the plans and schemes are fully perfected. 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION. 

1 ought not to close without a word about that nonpareil 
institution, the Young Men’s Christian Union, which is run 
so admirably and so successfully by Wm. H. Baldwin, its 
president, a former woolen merchant of this city. He is 
the right man in the right place indeed, and the society is 
the highest embodiment of charity and good-will-—good- 
will in its manifold service to young men, and charity to 


the poor, the sick, the neglected and unfortunate—a superb 
epitome of Unitarian “ works.” _ Suawmur. 


Dlotes from the Field. 


Finuanp. — Professor Anderson tells us, in a review of 
“Gustaf Adolph,” that the author, Zachris Topelius, has 
organized the children of this cold, pinched country into a 
“ May Society ” for the protection of little birds. 

Nepraska.—Brother Powell writes us that the Nebraska 
Unitarian Association has become fully organized under the 
state law, and is now a legal as well as a religious entity. 
It has twenty members at Hastings alone.——The First 
Unitarian Society of Exeter has recently been organized. 
-——Rev. A. F. Abbott, who has preached one or two Sun- 
days at St. Joseph, Mo., preached last Sunday at Lincoln, 
in this state, where the chances to inaugurate a successful 
Movement seem to be better than they have been for’ 


several years, 


Curcaao. — St. Paul’s Church have at last found a most 
successful successor to Dr. Ryder, in Rev. Sumner Ellis, 
who has consented to become their permanent pastor, and 
has already entered upon his work. Mr. Ellis is a gentle- 
man of a genial, social nature, fine culture, and high literary 
gifts. The city, as well as the Universalist fraternity, is to 
be congratulated upon this notable addition to the working 
force.——Since the retirement of Rev. W. R. Cowl from 
the pulpit of the Third Unitarian church of this city, the 
desk has been acceptably filled by Revs. J. L. Dudley, J. V. 
Blake and A. G. Jennings. The Society is united, out of 
debt, and earnestly in search of the “ right man,” whom we 
confidently expect to greet ere long. 


MeEapvILug, Pa. — The Theological School has been the 
recipient of a handsome gift from Joseph Shippen, Esq., 
of this city, in the shape of an Estey organ, with twelve 
stops, gilt pipes, and one and three-quarters octaves pedals. 
The instrament was put into the chapel, free of charge to 
the institution. A private letter says “It is a most sweet 
toned and powerful instrument, and gives us much satis- 
faction.” At a recent meeting of the school the following 
preamble and resolution was adopted: 

** Joseph Shippen, Esq., having made a generous present to the Mead- 
ville Theological School, of an organ, which he has caused to be for- 
warded and erected inthe chapel of said institution; therefore, be it 

* Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to present the thanks of 
the Board of Trustees to Mr. Shippen for his valuable gift.’? 

A. C. HUIDEKOPER, Sec'y pro tem. 

Erutcat Cutture.—Felix Adler opened the series of lec- 
tures to be given under the auspices of the Chicago Society for 
Ethical Culture, at the Grand Opera House, under favorable 
circumstances. Hia subject was “ The Need of an Ethical 
Movement.” The following are the speakers and topics 
that complete the course: 

Friday, March 9th.—Rev. M. J. Savage, Boston. Subject: ** Natural 
versus Conventional Ethics.” 

Sunday, March “5th.—B. F. Underwood, Boston. Subject: “* The Scien- 

tific View of Ethics.” 

Sunday, April 15th.—W. M. Salter, New York. Subject: ‘‘The Mission 
of Ethical Societies.” 

Sunday, May 13th.—Prof. Francis W. Parker, Chicago. Subject: ‘* Moral 
Training in Public Schoola.* s 

Sunday, June 10th.—Prof. Felix Adler, New York. Subjeet: ** The Sci- 
ence of Morality.” 

Tickets for the seaxon $2.00; single ticket 25 centa. 

Monmovts, ItL.—Spite of drifts and cold the services of 
welcome and installation of Rev. Mr. Beavis to the pulpit 
of Unity Church in this place was a most hearty and help- 
fuloccasion. First and last, eight different ministers be- 
side the candidate took part in the exercises. On Thursday 
evening, February 1st, there was a platform-meeting, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Beavis, in which Revs. Barnes of Earl, 


'Headle of Avon, Conger of Galesburg, Blake of Quincy, 


Miss Florence Kollock of Englewood, and Utter and Jones 
of Chicago, took part. Friday afternoon there was a parish 
picnic, indoors of course, at the residence of Dr. and Mrs. 
J.R. Webster. On Friday evening the installation service 
proper took place in the presence of a large audience. 
Miss Kollock and Mr. Headle conducted the opening exer- 
cises; Mr. Utter preached the sermon; President White, of 
Lombard University, made the installation prayer; Mr. 
Conger gave the right-hand of fellowship and charge to the 
minister and Mr. Jones talked to the people. On Saturday 
evening President White preached. Mr. Beavis enters 


upon this new work under most favorable auspices — a _ 
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united parish out of debt and well-housed. He is a young 
man of marked ability, vigorous and progressive in his 
thought, earnest and broad in his spirit. We welcome him 
into the fellowship of those who seek to advance the in- 
terests of Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion 
throughout the West. 


“Prison Arratrs.”—The Dlinois Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends (Hicksite) have just published the an- 
nual report of their “Committee on Prison Affairs,” for the 
past year. The collective body of this Society in the state 
of Illinois is small, which renders this report the more 
worthy of note. They report visits to the jail in Bloom- 
ington; the state prison at Joliet; theWestern penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania; with frequent distribution of papers and 
books in each place; and also report such direct reformatory 
work among the prisoners as has been possible. Frequent 
visits have been made to the county jail in Chicago and to po- 
lice stations. .Much attention has been given to the latter, 
with the purpose of trying to prevent repetition of offenses. 
Special attention is called by the committee to the need of 
concerted action in behalf of youthful criminals. The 
chiefest work accomplished has been the organization of 
the “ Prisoner’s Aid Society.” This society, which is wholly 
undenominational, including members of various religious 
societies, had its inception in the brain and heart of one 
member of the committee, a resident of Chicago, who pa- 
tiently and persistently, in the face of much discourage- 
ment, worked at his idea until the “ Prisoner's Aid Society,” 
with a prominent judge as ite president and four active 
committees at work, has become a realization. This soci- 
ety is not a charity, but isa “Lend a hand” helper to the 
discharged convict, enabling him to begin life again and 
prove his manhood. The “Friends ” will extend, as well as 
continue, their work during the current year. 


Tae Music 1x Our Cuurcurs.—Rev. C. W. Wendte read 
before the Boston Ministerial Union, recently, a paper on 
“Music in the Service of the Church.” After tracing the 
history of the great schools of ecclesiastical music, the 
choral forms introduced by Luther, the rise of modern 
musical science, and the aspects of this art in our American 
church life, he concluded with the two practical suggestions 
that an effort be made to establish at the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School a lectureship on Church Music and Hymnody, 
ancient and modern, either by Prof. T. K. Paine, John 8. 
Dwight, or some other competent authority, and that steps 
be taken to form in the denomination a society for the im- 
provment of the music of our churches, after the manner 
of the Episcopal society of similar name and purpose. 

The matter was discussed by Revs. Badger, Herford, Bar- 
ber, MacDaniel, Hall, Nightingale and Barrows, and a 
committee consisting of Revs. E. H. Hall, W. H. Lyon, 8. J. 
Barrows, Russell Bellows, and C. W. Wendte was appointed 
to consider the matter and report at the next meeting of 
the Union. It is hoped that our Western churches will 
unite in this movement.——Rev. Mr. Lyon read a lively 
paper atthe Providence 8. 8. Teachers’ Institute on Sunday- 
school] music, saying many true and needed things. 

Quite an interest is manifested in the musical enrichment 
of the liturgy of our liberal churches. Rev. 8. B. Stewart 
of Lynn, Wm. J. Potter of New Bedford, and Chas. W. 
Wendte of Newport have recently lectured on Sunday 
evenings on musical topics, with illustrations by organ, 
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chorus choir, and additional vocal and instrumental talent 
from neighboring cities——The Unitarian Sunday-8chool 
Society, Boston, will publish, Feb. 15, an Easter Service of 
Song and Scripture arranged in three parte: Easter end 
Spring, Easter and Childhood, Easter and Immortality. 
arranged by O. W. W.— Unity Sunday-school Songs and 
Services has been introduced into a number of our Eastern 
Sunday-schools — Watertown, South Boston, Newport. 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Milford, Hingham, Bridge- 
water, and Springfield, Mass.; and among the Western par- 
ishes, Unity Church, Third Unitarian, and All Souls Charch. 
in Chicago, as well as the churches in Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City and elsewhere, and is highly esteemed as a great 
step forward in the right direction. 0. W. W. 


Gxnmantown, Pa.—A large portion of the space of “The 
Sower” for Feb. 10th is fittingly occupied with an account 
of the installation of, and service of welcome to, Rev. J. H. 
Clifford on assuming charge of the pulpit of the Unitarian 
society of this place. Mr. Clifford is the fifth occupant, 
having been preceded by Wm. Newell, now a teacher in 
New York, Silas Farrington, now of Manchester, England, 
Chas. G. Ames, and Sam’l. Longfellow. There was a letter 
read from Mr. Longfellow, an address of welcome by Mr. 
Ames, invocation and Bible reading by Mr. May, prayer by 
the venerable Dr. Furness and Mr. Clifford’s own inaugural 
—a sermon on the “Restoration of Religion,” from which 


we clip the following sentences: 

‘among all the controversies and agitations of theology during the 
‘Christian centuries,’ what debate has there ever been of such moment 
as that at present going on about the Biblet Is the Bible an infallible 
book, divinely inspired in a wholly peculiar sense, to be read with 
teral interpretation, and accepted as absolute authority? Or le it 
simply ‘a collection of religious and historical books, of purely human 
origin, resting precisely on the basis of all other religious books,’ & vol- 
ume that ‘ can be accounted for within the reeources of the earth, a 
the product of the soarings and the gropings of man‘? No longer it 
the dizcussion of this question confined to the so-called infidels. No 
longer are rationalists and radicals alone in treating the Bible as & 
human product, subject to human criticism. Not only Unitarian: of 
every shade, but orthodox students of different sects, from Professor 
Smith, in Scotland, to Dr. Newton, in New York, stand with greet bold- 
nees before the world of ancient superstition, and declare in effect, with 
Lucretia Mott, that henceforth in religion we must have ‘trath for 
authority, and, not authority for truth." This is the crucial question Ip 
theology to-day. bg ¢ . oad Only forty years ago 
that distinguished Unitarian who has led one of the recent debates 
about the Bible, joined with others in denouncing Theodore Parker for 
declaring the same conclusions which he himeelf now maintains, regard- 
ing then as rank hereey-what he now holds as truth. A friend of mine, 
who wae at Parker's side through all his noble warfare, and with him 
when he lay dead on the field of honor, in a letter to me adverts lo this 
quiet revenge of time; and then sums up thus another view of the theo- 
logical situation: ‘The leaven which is working through the ranke of 
orthodoxy, warmed by the searching, brave spirit of this age, is very 
interesting to watch. . . . Orthodoxy seems to have vitality enough 
to wriggle off the slough that has been strangling its best aspirations 
and presently to come, with a clear, shining skin, toa new life for the 
ology. After all it has been through, it will still be theology nearest to 
the human heart, and most closely identified with the business, and the 
homes, and the hopes of the foremost spirits of the human race. * 
How immensely long it takes an idea to work itself into the warp sod 
woof of common thought, till it is received as self-evident!--long 
according to our almanacs, not long when measured by geological time- 
pieces.” 


Too Taux.—A Sunday-school teacher, after reading to her 
class the story of a generous child, asked them what gener 
osity was. One litile fellow shook his hand vigorously, snd 
on being requested to answer said, “It’s giving to others 
what you don’t want yourself.” Exchange. 
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All publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Bouk Co., 40 Madison street, 
Chicago 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Four million, two hundred and thirty-nine thousand vol- 
umes of Dickens’ works have been sold, it is said, in England 
alone, since his death. Where is the crowned head that 
sways such a mighty power.— The Critic says, in speaking 
of the new volume of selections from Browning’s Lyric and 
Dramatic Poems, just published by Holt & Co.: “To the 
great mass of readers, Browning is an unknown poet. He 
has written so much that they cannot understand, that they 
overlook his simpler verses. There are at least twenty-two 
poems in this volume that the average mind can grasp and 
appreciate.” ——“ Jocaseria ” is the title of Browning’s new 
booksoon toappear. It will contain eleven new pieces.—— 
James Freeman Clarke is soon to publish a new book, en- 
titled, * A Comparison of all Theologies.”——The Revised 
Version of the New Testament is sustained by “ A Complete 
Concordance” recently issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
—The following lines quoted by Whittier, as favorite 
lines of Lydia Maria Child, appeal strongly to our sympa- 
thies: 


‘“*T know that the world, the great big world, 
Will never a moment stop 
To see which dog may be in the wrong, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 


** But, for me, I never shall pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right; 
For my heart will beat, while it beats at all, 
For the under dog in the fight.” 


Letters oF Lypia Marta CHILD. With a Btographtcal Introduction 
by John G. Whittier, and an Appendix by Wendell Phillips. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 1883. Price $1.50. 


In this carefully arranged collection of letters we have 
almost an autobiography in itself, and a glimpse into the 
real life of a very noble woman. They cover a period of over 
sixty years, from her early youth to within a month of her 
death. In the first letter we have the bright, eager, earnest girl 
of fifteen, full of enthusiasm, modestly but fearlessly criticis- 
ing “Paradise Lost,” and giving evidence in this criticism of 
the mental quality of the future woman. But she was no 
merely intellectual person; clear-sighted and large-minded 
as she was, her heart was larger than her brain, and its 
warm tides kept her always young. 

Her married life was almost perfect in its unbroken 
trust and happy companionship, and from the entry in the 
maiden’s journal: “Saw Mr. Child at Mr. Curtis’s. He is 
the most gallant man that has lived since the sixteenth 
century, and needs nothing but helmet and shield and 
chain-armor to make him a complete knight of chivalry,” 
all along to the woman of seventy-two who believed her 
“David” to be a Bayard, and wrote of their mutual lives: 
“We keep young in our feelings, we are in fact like two 
‘old children interested in the birds and wild flowers, and 
with sympathies as lively as ever for all that concerns the 
welfare of the world,” the picture is that of a perfect union. 

Her spirit seems to have been always cheery and hopeful. 
She disliked the dark side of things. She writes to a friend 
in 1868: “I read only chipper books. I hang prisms in my 
windows to fill the room with rainbows. * * Iseek cheer- 
fulness in every possible way.” She says again: “This is 
my necessity from being old,” but it was more than that. 
If it came to be the necessity, it had also always been the 
inclination of her life. She wrote years before, in a letter 
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not in this collection: ‘I want to mark only the hours when 
the sun shines.” But, when the need came and there wae 
no possibility of throwing much sunshine—-even through 
the prism of her beautiful faith—upon the darkness of slav- 
ery, she did not shrink from the task put upon her, but turned, 
with a heroism all the nobler that she refused to recognize 
ita heroic side, from the adulation her literary gifts had 
called out, to take up acause whose advocates were covered 
with opprobrium and socially ostracised. It meant turn- 
ing from a flowery pathway full of bright promise, to 
one thick with thorns and rough with flinty stones. It was 
espousing a cause that might bring success and freedom to 
arace at the end of a century, or never. She did not falter. 
It was the right, and she did not question what the end 
might be. Wendell Phillips in speaking of this time says: 
“Hardly ever was there a costlier sacrifice. Few of us can 
appreciate it to-day. On the one side, narrow means just 
changing into ease: after a weary struggle, fame and social 
position in her grasp; the sweetness of having her genius 
recognized ’—on the other hand, “Obloquy and hard work 
illy paid; almost every door shut against her; the name 
she had made a talisman turned to a reproach, and life 
henceforth a sacrifice.” 

These letters include a great variety of topics, and not 
only reveal the many-sidedness of the woman but will help 
to make up the history of her time—a stirring time, in which 
she was never a mere spectator. One of the bravest acts of 
her life—at a time when anti-slavery congressmen and 
“Free Soil” abolitionists sought cover of some excuse for 
John Brown, but would not stand by him, this courageous 
woman sent a letter to Governor Wise of Virginia, full of 
heroic fire, and requested the privilege of going to Rich- 
mond to nurse the wounded prisoner. This letter, with the 
answer from Governor Wise, is given in the volume. 

It does not seem a sharp transition from this to the 
happy description of her visit to John G. Whittier in his 
own home, and her prescription to keep off “ curiosity loaf- 
ers’—‘ to live away from a railroad and keep a bull-dog 
and a pitch-fork.” 

Her generosity and disinterestedness were equal to her 
moral fearlessness, and though preserving a Spartan sim- 
plicity to the end of her life, that she might help others, 
she never made her self-denial a hardship to herself or 
others by an ostentatious display of martyrdom. She em- 
bellished the self-sacrifice by a brightness that left those 
who witnessed it in doubt whether it was a denial or not. 


Wendell Phillips said “she was the kind of woman one 
would choose to represent woman's entrance into broader 
life. Modest, womanly. simple, sincere, solid, real, loyal, 
to be trusted; equal to affairs, and yet above them; a come 
panion with the pass-word of every science and all litera- 
tures,” and withal a “dear, lovable woman,” “welcome at a 
sick bedside.” 

This little volume is not only a charming book to read, 
but it is full of yood lessons that make it worthy a leading 
place in every young woman's library. There is nothing 
so inspiring and helpful as example; and here we have a 
noble example of the processes of a life, not written after- 
ward with the light of achievement thrown back over the 
whole, but the growth as it really took place, and warm 
with the spirit of the hour, ¥. L, Be 
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Kant‘s CRITIQUE OF Purr Reason. By Geo. 8. Morris, Ph. D. Chi- 
cago: 8.C. Griggs & Co. 1882. Price, $1.25. 


In 1794 the elder Schleiermacher said to his son “ Nothing 
astonishes me so much as that the learned are still so little 
agreed about Kant’s Philosophy, although I am free to con- 
fess that I do not myself understand it.” 

Although the son—afterward the famous preacher of Ber- 
lin—had at this date been acquainted with the writings of the 
Konigsberg philosopher for several years, yet in 1802 he 
writes: “At present I am suffering more especially from 
Kant, who becomes more troublesome the longer I occupy. 
myself with him.” Schleiermacher was then writing his 
work on Ethics. 

Kant has fared little better at the hands of succeeding 
generations, than in the treatment bestowed by his contem- 
poraries. And there are plenty of persons to ask if it be 
* worth the while, at this late day, to review the works of a 
writer so confessedly obscure and difficult. 

For those, however, who are interested in the march of 
intellect and would be able to give some clear account of 
the history of thought, the works of Kant, holding so high a 
place, cannot be ignored. And the beantiful little volume 
which is here offered as the first in the series of ‘“ German 
Philosophical Classics,” will be found a most welcome help 
to the student. 


Dr. Morris, the author of this volume, and editor of the 
whole series, says that “The authors engaged upon this 
series of ‘ Classics’ swear by no name.” But a glance at 
the list of works projected, and a very little reading of the 
one before us, will inform us that Hegel is at least regarded 
as the name above all other names in modern philosophy. 
“The ory now prevalent in philosophical circles, ‘ Back to 
Kant’’ means and can only mean, when logically inter- 
preted, ‘back alsoto Kant’s auccessors.’’” The work which 
Kant began only finds its completion and true interpreta- 
tion in Hegel; as Moses according to the current theology 
finds his fulfilment and complete exposition in Christ. 

The relation between Kant and contemporaneous and 
previous thinkers, is very interestingly shown; and the great 
service which Kant rendered in reducing to absurdity;many 
of the speculations of his own day, thus preparing the way 
for a sounder method, emancipating men from the dualistic 
or mechanical systems, or partial views, of Leibnitz, Descar- 
ates, Hume and Spinoza, is set forth with great care. 

Perhaps as exemplifying the style and spirit of the book 
our limits may include this quotation from the chapter 
on “The Limit of Science:” “One can not but be struck 
with the arbitrariness of the distinction introduced by 
Kant between knowledge and faith, when absolutely con- 
sidered. But we must always bear in mind the point of 
view of narrow, mechanistic, sensational prejudice from 
which he starts, and against which he, as the representative 
—the Moses—of his age, is leading im a good fight. He is 
leading in a fight against this prejudice; but only as one 
who is still entangled in the wilderness mazes. He comes 
in the end to the border or limit of the wilderness, but 
never gets out of its shadows. In other words, his con- 
structive work ceases before he has achieved a complete 
science of knowledge, or of man’s conscious experience. 
Hence alone it is, that what is not of sense, is for him a 
matter of faith and not of knowledge. But it was much— 
nay, it was the first and indispensable thing to be done, in 
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order to make it possible that philosophy should exist on a 
scientific footing in modern thought—to define the precise 
nature and sphere of sensible knowledge, or of pure math- 
ematical and physical science. This being done, philo- 
sophic science would—and did—soon enough ascertain 
what was its peculiar method and field. Without it, scien- 
tific thought must remain enslaved to the mechanistic pre- 
jadices of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
instead of coming, in the guise of philosophy, into the free, 
pure air of living reality, must remain asphyxiated in the 
artificial vacua created by a thoroughly sense-determined 
and dogmatic ‘metaphysics,’”—the metaphysics which it 
was the aim of Kant, in common with most philosophers 
since his day, to demolish. 

It will occur to many, however, as a somewhat curious 
result, that every attempt of science (whether called empiri- 
cal or philosophic) to put down metaphysics, begeta more 
metaphysics—leaves behind a new set of abstractions for 
misunderstanding and debate. So that the final philosophy, 
except to very enthusiastic souls, seems indefinitely post- 
poned—to some, unattainable. J. O. Le 


PassaGks FROM THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF WILLIAM PENK. Col- 
lected by the Editor from his published Works and Co: lence 
and from the Biographies of Clarkson, Lewis, and Janney and other 
reliable sources. For sale at Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1882. Price, cloth, $0.65. 


The above is the somewhat lengthy title of a book whose 
editor and publisher are both unknown, the name of nei- 
ther being given. It is, as it purports to be, simply a col- 
lection from the life and writings of the eminent man whose 
career has been of so much moment, not only to the Society 
of Friends, but to a large commonwealth. 

A brief account is given of Penn’s ancestry; and of his 
early life. That portion bearing directly upon his early in- 
terest in the “Society the world called Quakers” being given 
with considerable detail. The sharp contrast between the strict 
and devout seriousness of that people and the gay life before 
such a brilliant, wealthy, and courted young man as the 
son of Admiral Penn is represented to have been at that time, 
is brought out very strongly and makes William Penn’s 
choice the more noble and worthy. It was a gay, bright, 
pleasant, attractive life with loving kinsfelk and admiring 
friends, that opened up to him, on one hand; on the other, 
disinheritance from home and home love, from wealth snd 
patronage, and a lot cast with those who, in those days, 
had more experience inside prisons than without. He chose, 
as all great souls do, to follow the “ inward light,” not heed 
ing where it led if he could be true to its counsel. 

The extracts given cover the entire period of his life to 
its close, and also inclade selections from his most import- 
ant books, treating of doctrinal subjecta—very opportane 
at this time of controversy among the different branches 
of the Society as to what William Penn’s views really 
were. It must be confessed he uses the weapon of adroit- 
ness in one or more instances in answering questions that 
were propounded him upon the Trinity and kindred sub- 
jects, and his readers, even to this day, quote from him— 
and correctly—to prove widely differing conclusions through 
his replies. 

Letters are given, toward the close of the book, to prove 
his innocence with regard to a transaction that has been 
the cause of much recent criticism, in respect to some 
transfers of land. The showing by these letters is very fair 
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and fully justifies Penn. But setting aside both the petty 
malice of enemies and the praise and perhaps over-estimate 
of his friends and admirers, the facts remain that a young 
man of gentle birth and training chose to follow what he 
felt to be a call from God, leaving behind him pleasant 
lines and tender home-love, to take up a heavy cross, and 
that a great leader founded a new commonwealth, and left 
his mark upon the history of a people for all time. We 
can well afford to be gracious to the faults of such a one, 
when they were never crimes, nor sins. 

The book is well compiled and gives most that will inter- 
est the general reader in William Penn’s life and writings. 

F. L. Be 


NATURE AND FORM OF THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, FOUNDED IN TRE 
CHRISTAIN RELIGION. By the Honorable George Shea, Chief Justice 
of the Marine Court of the City of New York. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price 75 cents. 


To those persons who suppose the American Government 
founded by such questionable Christians as Jefferson, 
Franklin and Paine, and suppose religion carefully ex- 
cluded from its constitutional brick and mortar, the claim 
of this little book may at first be startling; and it is only 
when it appears that the nature and form of the American 
Government was founded before the time of Alfred the 
Great, that the light dawns upon the reader. Briefly, Judge 
Shea argues that the influence of the Irish Church upon the 
West Saxons and other Saxon tribes, in the sixth century, 
influenced and modified their laws; that many of these 
laws were copied directly from the Bible, and thus became 
part of the English common law; and that the American 
states in adopting the common law adopted its recognized 
religious bias. 

The author makes no attempt to prove his statement tha 
the Saxon constitution and laws drew by absorption from 
the monks of Lindisfarne, and it is perhaps too much to 
ask proof of anything so remote and problematical as in- 
fluence before the time of Alfred; but admitting all the 
author claims of this early period, we hope it is no contempt 
of the New York “ Marine Court” to say that the argument 
does not seem to advance to very satisfactory results. 

Obviously, if the American Government is “ founded in the 
Christian religion” through the influence of the latter on 
the common lav, it is equally founded on any other factor 
which ‘1as entered into that law as an element, and thus the 
sum of Christian influence may justly figure less than the 
pagan ingredients, whose existence is proven by their 
descent to us (as in trial by jury) in nearly their original 
form. The book is evidently written by an earnest man 
who has given to his subject much research and care. 

©. H. Be 


The Sower, in noting the various movements, in church, 
and out of it, in the shape of Literary Circles, art classes, 
ete., evidently thinks that a little learning is better than 
none at all. In regard to the criticism that such -work is 
apt to be superficial, it says: 

** Bome people pooh-pooh all this. It is not worth while, «ay they, for 
young people not at school, and people no longer young, who are busy 
with affairs, to try to make themselves believe they are ‘xtudents’ of 
~ome branch of science, art, history, or literature, when it is reasonably 


smatter. Such fragmentary and superficial knowledge is about as bad 
as ignorance, and may be worse. 

“ We cannot take this discouraging view. Of course, there is danger of 
conceit and shallow pretense; but such danger is not confined to the 
lower walks of lifeand thought. ‘** A little learning” is not ‘a danger- 
ous thing," if one knows it is alittle,’ says Grant White; and if one is 
80 foolish as to imagine himself wise at any step of progress, he may be 
set down as ‘a bad egg,’ which can’t be spoiled. 

“Dr. Thomas Arnold—‘ Arnold of Rugby '—was heartily in favor of 
placing the means of knowledge within ea«y reach of the greatest pos- 
sible number of people; because all genuine knowledge is good so far as 
it goes, whether it be much or little. In climbing the long, upward 
slope of the hill of science, every inch gained rewards as with a wider ~ 
outlook. What multitudes of men and women might rescue their own 
lives from drudgery and frivolity by noble uses of their limited leixure, 
and by mixing a little thought with their daily breath!” 


The Gxchange Table 


“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE.” 


May we never hold malice; it poisons our life 

With the gall-drop of hate, and the night-shade of strife. 
Let us scorn where we must, and dexpixe where we may, 
But let anger that poisons, go down with the day. 

Our spirits in clashing may bear the hot «park, 

But no smouldering flame to break out in the dark: 

‘Tix the narrowest heart that creation can make, 

Where passion folds up like the coils of a snake. 


Let us never hold malice; it cannot be good; 

’Tis better to atrike in the rush of hot blood 

Than to bitterly cherixh the name of the foe, 

Wait to sharpen the weapon and measure the blow. 
The dog in his hunger, the wolf in its spring, 

The shark in the waters, the asp with its sting, 
Are less to be feared than the vengeance of man, 
That lieth in secret to wound when it can. 


Hold malice toward none; dislike if you will, 

Yet remember Humanity linketh us «till; 

We are all of ux human, and all of us erring, 

And mercy within us should ever be stirring. 

Shall we dare to look up to the Father above 

With petitions for pardon, or pleadings for love, — 
Shall we dare, while we pant for revenge on another, 


Toask of a God, yet deny to a brother? —Selevtrd. 


Now 18 THE Time.—Where to begin? is some one saying to 
himself? Exactly where you are. The centerof the earth is 
under each man’s feet. If high things may be compared with 
low, the rule for a Donnybrook fight may be the rule of a 
knight-errant on this modern holy quest: “ Wherever you see 
a head, hit it.’ And there will be no lack of opportunity. 
Begin with your own personal life. Make it as clean and 
sweet and wholesome as youcan. Let your domestic life 
come next; make that as self-helpful and as helpful all 
around as possible. Then in your business life: if you have 
any fine ideas about the relations of capital and labor you 
will not content yourself with waiting until these have be- 
come legal enactments, but in your position as employer or 
employed you will seek to make each day’s work stand by 
the law of justice. Asa citizen you will be jealous for the 
honor and beauty of your city, for the dignity and glory of 
your state, and for the nation’s high and pure renown. No 
matter if as one man or woman, one youth or maiden, one 
boy or girl. you cannot do much. You can do something. 
And every something counts, if it is only to speak a kind 
word to a beggur to whom you dare not give a penny.— 
From a sermon by Rev. J. W. Chadwick. 


Coleridge, when lecturing as a young man, was once vio- 
lently hissed. He immediately retorted, “When a cold 
strain of truth is poured on red-hot prejudices, no wonder 


certain that they can never do anything more than dabble and | they hiss.” 
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Gonferences. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


[Abstract from minutes of the General Secretary, of regular meet. 
of the Council, held in Boston, Oct. 10, 1882, and Jan. 30, 1883, Pul 
lished in the Christian Register and in Unity, by courtesy of the editors 
and in accordance with a recent vote of the Council. ] 

Boston, Oct. 10, 1882.—Council met at 7 Tremont Place. 
Present, Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale, Mr. Henry P. Kidder, 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, Mr. Edward W. Clark, Rev. George 
Batchelor, Mrs. Samuel T. Hooper, Miss Elizabeth P. Chan- 
ning, and Rev. Russell N. Bellows, the General Secretary. 
Absent, Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 
and Rev. Geo. A. Thayer. 

1. Council called to order by the senior member, Rev. Dr. 
E. E. Hale. Mr. Hale elected permanent Chairman by 
ballot. 

2. Plan of the usual “Address of the Council to the 
Churches ” presented by the Chairman, discussed, amended, 
. agreed upon, ordered to be completed, printed, and sent in 
circular form to the churches. 

3. The Council voted to meet regularly hereafter immedi- 
ately before and immediately after the regular biennial 
session of the National Conference; in January of each year, 
ata time and place to be determined by Chairman and 
Secretary; in April or May of each year, alternately at time 
and place of meeting of the Western Conference and at 
time of anniversary meetings in Boston; and biennially at 
time and place of meeting of the “ Ministers’ Institute.” 
Session of next Spring to be with the Western Conference. 
Six members a quorum at regular meetings. At extra 
emergency meetings, four members a quorum. 

4. Resolution passed by National Conference and referred 
to the Council, concerning the question of securing, if pos- 
sible, the whole time of the General Secretary to forward 
the work mapped out by the Conference, was referred to a 
joint conference committee of the Council and the American 
Unitarian Association. 

5, Usual number of Reports of the Tenth Session of the 
National Conference ordered printed. 

6. Adjourned. 

Boston, Jan. 30, 1883.—The Council met at 7 Tremont 
Place. Present, Messrs. Hale, Eaton, Kidder, Mrs. Hooper, 
Miss Channing, and the Secretary. Absent, Messrs. Clark, 
Batchelor, Hosmer, Sunderland, and Thayer. 

I. Delay in the publication of the Report of the proceed- 
ings of the last session of the Conference explained by the 
Secretary. Report probably ready for distribution in about 
a fortnight. 

Il. The Secretary reported that the American Unitarian 
Association had received from Oct. 1, 1882, to Jan. 27, 1883, 
the following sums:— 

1. For general purposes, $16,783.69. 

2. For the New Orleans Church, $6,055.26 (not including 
$3.000 subscribed conditionally by the Church of the Mes- 
siah, St. Louis). 

3. For Meadville Theological School, $3,051.00. 

4. For Madison and DesMoines churches, $200. 

5. For the “Anna Richmond Fund,” $5,878. For the 
Channing Professorship, $2,215. Total, $8,093.00. (These 
both for the Unitarian college at Kolozsvar, Transylvania; 
Prof. John Kovacs, Rector. Grand total, $34,182.95. 

III. Mr. Eaton reported that he had personally raised 
about $300 in All Souls Church, New York, for the New 
Orleans Church Debt Fund. 

IV. The Secretary inquired whether by the adoption of 
some new methods of work the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation could not greatly increase its present annual re- 
ceipts. Mr. Kidder, the President of the American Unita- 
rian Association, thought it did all it well could in this direc- 
tion. 

Vv. The Chairman made astatement concerning the pro- 
gress of the various enterprises recommended at the last 
session of the National Conference to be undertaken by the 
churches. From this, it appeared that the receipts of the 


American Unitarian Association for general p 

while somewhat larger than they were last year, are not 
larger than they were two years ago, after the enthusiasm 
created by the National Conference of 1680. To collect 
$50,000 within the ten working months, September to June 
inclusive, the receipts should average $5,000 per month. 
For the last four months the average has been only $4,195.92 
per month. This has come, it is true, from only eighty 
churches out of three hundred and fifty-nine in all; but 
many of these churches never contribute. Few Unitarians 
are poor, and most are generous. Why is not more money 
received by the American Unitarian Association? 

VIL. A long discussion followed concerning the proposed 
new Theological school at Cleveland, Ohio. Little progress 
seems to have been made by the committee appointed by 
the National Conference to engineer the scheme. The 
Chairman, Mr. H. P. Kidder and Mr. D. B. Eaton, expressed 
their views at length upon the subject; and, on motion of 
Mr. Eaton, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Council, that, as a first atep 
toward the establishment of a Theological School at Cleveland Ohio, in 
pursuance of the purpose of Mr. J. H. Wade, there should be created 
8 Board of Trustees, under a charter from the State of Ohio, with au- 
thority to hold property, eto., to or; ze and manage such a school, 
and to fill vacancies in their own ly; and that the following persons, 
named in the last National Conference, to wit: Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge. 
Rev. Grindall Reynolde, Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale, Rev. J. LL Jones, 
Rev. J. 0. Learned, Rev. James De Normandie, Rev. F. G. Peabody, 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Mr. H. P. Kidder, Mr. B. P. Moulton, Mr. George 
E. Leighton, and Mr. Edward W. Clarke should be members of said 
Board, Mr. Wade being at liberty to add such further members as may 
be necessary under the laws of the State of Ohio. 

VII. On motion of Mr. Eaton, the Council voted unani- 
mously that, in the interest of the Wade Theological School 
enterprise, the Western Conference be urgently requested 
to hold its next session at Cleveland Ohio. 

VIII. Messrs. Hale and Bellows were appointed, rice 
Messrs. Weeden and Thayer, whose terms have expired, 
members of the Council Committee on the proposed Liberal 
school for girls at Bridgewater, Mass. 

IX. The Chairman deplored the great need of good 
printed forms for ordination and other church services, 
occasions, and uses. It was voted that the American Uni- 
tarian Association be requested to appoint a committee to 
consider the publication of such forms. 

X. The Secretary was authorized to collect denomina- 
tional statistics and to buy books and apparatus necessary 
for the work. 

XI. On motion of the Chairman, the Secretary was 
directed to have the Council represented, as far as practica- 
ble, at all Unitarian Local Conferences. 

XII. On motion of Mr. Eaton, it was voted that the 
Secretary be requested to procure the publication in the 
Christian Register and in Unrry of an abstract of the min- 
utes of all regular meetings of the Council. 

XIII. Adjourned, to meet with the Western Conference 


next spring. Rousseux N. deco 
Wnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The sabecr pon pace of Untry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order ix received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after th- 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless epecially ree 
quested. 
ie Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
ra etre and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 
for a bill. 


SUBSCRIPTION. BLANKS. 


Copies of the Prospectus, with blank form for subscrip- 
tions attached, will be furnished by the Publishers of Uxrrr 
to any friend who is willing to help in obtaining new names. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


Curcaco, Feb. 13, 1883. 
Contributions received since last published announce- 
ment, are as follows: 


1882 
Nov. From Unity Society of Geneseo, Ill., per Rev. M. J. | 
MilNlOP 3. os oct. hic ctsatisd oe sede ks wae Se Sees $ 25 00 
Dec. 30. From J. D. Ludden, Esq., of St. Paul, appropriated by 
him to paying for life memberships of Rev. C. B. 
Ferry and Rev. J. R. Effinger, of Bloomington...... 350 00 
‘¢ “From Unity Church of Evansville, Ind., per 8. Soren- 
BODs: JES oi. i seetiag fete Rae Cia deg nets AGERE SE 15 00 
1883 
Jan.2. From Unity Church of St. Paul, per Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett (additional)... ........ 0... cece cece eee cee e eee 2 0 
“4 From Unity Church of St. Louis, per Rev. J. C. 
TOQUE 55556, 565.8 ig ian 0p 5.5 0 Melee 6 bis MW ay WN WV ae BONS 50 00 
“4. From Unitarian Society of Kalamazoo, per E. E. Brown- 
BOD; Beg iy icon ll hae aG ga sok ee dtes aleetidadnbepel was 15 00 
‘“ 5. From Unitarian Society at Lawrence, Kansas, per Rev. 
E.G. Howland.... 2.0.0.0... 00. cece ee eee eee eee ee 10 00 
‘\ 7, From First Independent Congregational Church of 
Meadville, per Rev. J. T. Bixby....................... 40 50 
“40 From First Congregational Society of Cincinnati, per 
Rev. Geo. A. Thayer............:.0. cee eee eee eee 100 00 
‘© 15. From First Independent Congregational Church of 
Meadville, per J. T. Bixby.................0. 00.0000 9 50 
‘* 20. From Unitarian Society of Muskegon, Mich., per Rev. 
F. E. Kittridge.. 0.0.0... cece ee cece cree ce ee en eees 10 00 
‘31. From Unitarian Society of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., per 


Rev. B. W. Savage 


JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Treasurer. 
59 Portland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CHURCH BUILDING FUND. 
Cur0aco, Feb. 13, 1883. 
Contributions received to date are as follows: 
1882. 


Sept 28. From Rev. Fred'’k Frothingham..................... #100 00 
“© From Samuel May, Esq., Leicester, Mass............ 50 00 
Ber 88 Brom a friend soos s osetia eae Ge Cease dev oleasdoe sis 10 00 

Dec. 30. From J. D. Ludden, Esq., of St. Paul............... 

For Madieon............ cece ec cece cece eee eees 10 00 
For Des Moines.... 1... 2... 00. c cee cece cece eee 10 00 

1883. 
Feb. 12. From Rev. W. C. Gannett .... 2... 6... ec cee eee 15 00 
Ota sc ciais isa te sistas srcis'e arma? <oleigatt-as) oho g-e se $195 00 


JoszPH SHIPPEN, Treasurer of Committee. 
50 Portland Block, Chicago, Il. 


Unity Calendar. 


ARRANGED FOR THE VIOINITY OF OHIOAGO. 


We shall be glad to notice in this column such various activities 
among the Unitarian churches of this city, and elsewhere, as may be 
reported to us from time to time. 

THE CHANNING CLUB. 

March meeting Thursday the 29th. 
Rooms, 6:30 p.m. 


THE WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. : 


Thursday the 29th of March, at 12 m., at the Church of | 
the Messiah, corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d street. 
Subject: Recent Biblical Criticism. 


Union League 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


At the Channing Club Rooms, 40 Madison street. i 


February 19th, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: Canaan; or the 
Nomad and the Farmer. W. E. Furness, Esq., Leader. 


February 26th, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: The Conquest; 
or Joshua and the Heroes. Rev. D. N. Utter, Leader. 

March 5th, 12 w.—1 p.m. Subject: Samson and the 
Judges; or the Romance of History. Rev. George Batch- 
elor, Leader. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 


Corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d street. Rev. D. N. 
Utter, Pastor. 


Weekly Meetings Ladies’ Industrial Benevolent Society 
Fridays at 10:30 a.m. 


Series of five Shaksperian Interpretations by Mrs. Kate 
Richmond West, in the Church Parlors; 3:30 p.m., on alter- 
nate Fridays—Feb. 16, Mar. 2. 


UNITY CHURCH. 


Corner Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. Rev. George 
Batchelor, Pastor, 695 North Clark St. 

Lavres’ Arp Soorrty. Weekly meetings at the church on 
Tuesdays, 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Youne Men’s Crus. Sundays, 12:15 p.m. Critical and 
Historical Study of the Old Testament, with preparatory 
lectures on Egyptian Religion. 


February 19, 8 p.m. Historical Bee and Discussion on 
the Chicago Charity Organization Society. 

February 26, Lecture on “The Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment,” by Rabbi Hirsch. 

March 5, Lecture, “Three Weeks on the Nile,” by John 
Wilkinson, Esq. 

March 12, Essay on ‘ Wordsworth,” by Rev. George 
Batchelor. 

March 19, Open Meeting. Lecture by Rev. J. Li. Jones 
on “George Eliot.” Klub Kronikle, No. 4. All communi- 
cations for this standard serial should be sent at once to 
I. L. Bergen, Editor. 

March 26, Essay on “George Sand,” by Francis W. 
Walker, Esq. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Corner Monroe and Laflin streets. 

West Side Unitarian Olub, alternate Friday evenings at 
Church Parlors. 

Ladies’ Aid Society, Feb. 28th, and each alternate Wednes- 
day afternoon. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH. 


3514 Vincennes Avenue. J. Li. Jones, Minister, 179 
Thirty-Seventh street. 
i Ladies’ Society, alternate Wednesdays, February 28, 1 to 

P.M. 

Sunday-School Teachers’ meeting in Pastor's study, Fri- 
days 7:30 p.m. 

Unity Club, Pastor’s study, on alternate Wednesdays, 
February 21, March 7, 7:30 p.m. 

Sunpay EvENING CoNFERFNCES.—In the Pastor's Study, 7:30 P. mM. 


A serfes of seven papers on ‘‘ The Poetry of the Old Testament” will 


i be read by the Pastor, preceded by social singing and followed by con- 


vereation.—All are cordially invited. 
TOPICS. 
Feb. 18. (Introductory) *‘ The Bible: what it ie and what it is not." 
Feb. 25. ‘* Prophets.” 
March 4. ‘* The Book of Job." 
March 11. ‘The Book of Psalms.” 
March 18. ‘* The Book of Proverbs.‘* 


March 25. ‘The Book of Ecclesiastes." 
April1. ‘The Apocrypha! Writings.” 

PARLOR LECTURES.—In the Pastor's Study. For the Benefit of the 
Channing Club Room. 
Feb. 16. ‘* Who was Taffy?" - . - J. Lloyd Jones. 
Feb. 23. ‘* Modern Judaism," - - Rabbi Hirsch. 
March 2. ‘* The Cacti.” - - - - J. Lloyd Jones. 


Tickets for course, $1.00. Single Admission, 50 cts. 


THE SuNDAY-SCHOOL. —12:15 P. M. 
While the above Parlor Lectures are in course, the Teachers’ meeting 
will be held in Pastor's Study, Saturday evening as usual. 
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SEND YTouUN ORDERS 


Important Announ Announcement. 


Til ( uO BOOK (l),, THE COLEGROVE BOOK co, 


CHICAGO, 


Has just published 


FINE BOOKS The Unending Genesis 


LARGE DISCOUNTS. 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 


THE-COLEGROV EBOOK. CO) | a3, 5 3, Seis Se Meet Of sires 


This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett's 


40 Madison St. “YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 
Send orders early. 
Se a a oe re ee DMP CIO 9 oc Seca gs Sd da ede eas eA ey 50 cente. 
: Beveled boarda, gilt COD 8 cctv ences teed aed s $1.00. 
Ss a anes ne a ee ee ee ee 
Gesta Christi: ad nea 
OR, UNITY LEAFLET NO. Vi. 
A History of Humane Progress pa 
Under Christianity. Outlines for a Study of 


Holmes, Bryant, Whittier. 


BY CHARLES LORING BRACE. THEIR POEMS. 
A Pamphlet of thirty-two pages, reproducing in perma- 
SECOND EDITION. nent form the Studies which have appeared in Unrry. Pre- 
— pared by W. C. Gannett and his associates of the Unity 


é ; Club, St. Paul. 
Cloth vo. Gilt Top. — Price $2.50. Pies i Geateraak: 


UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 


——=——— 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS, 


NEW ENGLISH EDITION 


Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60. 


Uniform with the Above. 
UNITY LEAFLET NO. IV. 
Outlines for a Study of 


THE POEMS OF 


Half Morocco extra, $20.00 Longfellow and Lowell. 


By the COLEGROVE BOOK Co., Price 10 Cents. 


| Per Dozen, - += - -« 81.00. 
| 


40 Mavison St., Cutcago, Inn. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 


men for the Unitarian Ministry. 


ticulars, apply to 


THE MEADVILLE THECLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The | me and Day School for Young Ladies and Chiliren, 


main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 


for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nee- | wy) reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. 
essary expenses are very moderate. 


Rey. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 
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MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 


There is no charge Jamaica Plain (Boston,) Mass., 


School house, Cen- 
tre, corner Orchard street. Home, Elm street, corner Walk- 
er street. Post office address, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


For full par- 


OE TL EO A NED 


103 STATESTREET, 


ROOM 382. 


DR. J. W. WASSAL, 
Dentist. 


Take Elevator. 


TwsT riIssvEeED 


“Unity ” Sunday School Lessons. 


SERIES XIII. 


STUDIES OF JESUS. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 
Eighteen Lessons, --- A Pamphlet of 45 Pages. 
Published by the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Single Copies, 20 Cts. Per Dozen, $1.75. 
Address 40 Manpison St., CHICAGO, Inu. 


CHICACO, ILL 


——) THE (—- 


hicago & North-Western 


- Railway is the 
LD ESTABL SHE D SHORT LINE 
TED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


fa, Dakota 
hern NM ebr 
Utah, 


an, 
Islands, Australia row 
nd, and all principal points {n the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
bh its own lines it traverses North- 

mm ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
PE ASOONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
N, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
It offers to the traveler all accom- 
ions that can be offered by any 

p Its train service equals that 
road; their speed is as at as 
and safety will permit; they 
® close connections in union depots 
t junction and terminal points with 
: og railroads of the West and 
hwest,.and offer to those that use 


ED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 
_At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
10h with all other railroads at that city. 
runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 

through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 
'G CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
nd On its ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


Por rates for single or round tri 

ekets and for full information in re. 

to all parts of the West, North and 

hwest, write to General Passenger 
Chicago, IIL 


at "i 
Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


MARVIN HUGHITT, 
Pres. aud Gen. Manager. 
, 


STENNETT 
Gen. Pass, Agt., Chicago, 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID K, PRENTICE 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAWTERS, 


MRS, THROOP'’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
—FOR— 


Young Ladies, 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Cireu 
lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 
High Street, Portland, Me. 


"PSR LING TON ROUT 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Ilin- 
ois, Chicago. 


Nantes 


. ae OE ESA 

po “ 

x : 

SS bot 

» AO, a ieee 

B Ne OT SF Ice 

L ey Pare rsvak 2) fy 4 
y ma) 


MM 
an, 


ay 


COINC EAS EST 
Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
in, Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars. with Re-|man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and |from St. Louis, via Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk 
the famous C. B, & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and | Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to St. 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council | Paul and Minneapolis: Parlor Cars with Reclining} 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo-|Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and to 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be-|and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Only one 
tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars|change of cars between St. Louis and Des 
between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peotia.| Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver, 
All connections made in Union Depots. It is} Colorado. ; 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE. It is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 
'T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres't and Gen'l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 


" 
’ 
| 
} 
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UNITY. Volume XI. SIXTH YEAR. 


With the issue of March 1st, Unity enters upon its eleventh volume, having completed its first five years of life— 
probably four years and a half more than ita kind friends expected. For five years our little paper has held to ite 
purpose with an unchanging and an unwavering ideal—to advance the cause of 

Freedom, Fellowship, and Character In Religion. 
With what success we leave our patient readers to judge. We fully realize the shortcomings of Unrry, and confess 
once more, with humility, all ita crudities, ita tardiness, its poor proof-reading, ite sins of omission and commission. 
And yet the record as it is will stand as our 


PROSPECTUS 


for the coming year. Without dismay or discouragement we enter upon our sixth year, with nothing to boast of in 
the past; yet with a clear conviction that Unrry has vindicated its right to exist. Quietly, but with patient and labo- 
rious efforts, it has groped its way into the homes of many isolated Liberals throughout the West, and through it they 
have found fellowship with congenial minds, and helpful religious thought. Through its pages some, at least, have 
learned to believe that there is a vital, practical and inspiring power in the Liberal faith and people that promises 
more and better resulta than have ever yet been attained by those who espouse this faith. Unrry has, we are sure, done 
something toward solidifying and energizing the organizations that exist among American Unitarians. While holding 
no portion of this body responsible for ita utterances, it finds itself in open sympathy with much of its work and 
most of ita workers. In the future, as in the past, it will oontinue to work with and for the Unitarian denomination, 
though not the organ of this body or any other. Those who speak through Uniry columns, speak for themselves only, 
not for any sect or denomination. Unrry feels that it has a message and a mission, and during the five years gone it 
has worked up a list of subscribers that represent forty-one states and territories of this country, and the postmasters 
in three hundred and ninety-nine different postoffices lend their official hands to the distributing of our word. 
LITTLS Unreyr. 


.x..two years, as companion in this work, Lirruz Unrry has been maintained, bearing to the larger paper the 
relavi.. Tae ny ‘fld to parent. During this time it has sought to elevate the standard of Sunday-school libraries, Sun- 
day-schoo! .< By J3 ~ and the work of teacher and parent, realizing, as we believe, a measure of success that justi- 
fies the experimenv. =<) “ature, yielding to the judgment of many friends, the work of Littie Untry will be con- 


¢ 


tinued within the columns . °* vent paper. 


.ditorlal and Contributor’s Department. 

This will remain in the future, as in the past, the one thing more in the hands of those who are already pre- 
occupied, atoning for the inevitable crudities and imperfections attendant upon that work, by the zeal, consecration 
and earnestness that characterizes all “Labor of Love.” The continued co-operation o€ our old contributors is 
assured and the helping hands of new ones are solicited. For past workers we can say, that the work has been 4 
privilege and a pleasure, though oftentimes a strain. We are by no means tired out, and cheerfully accept the con- 
tinued burden, in the confident belief that we shall be able to carry it until the good time comes—may it come soon— 
when the publishers shall find it possible to secure the only effective editorial work, viz.: the salaried energies of an 
entire man. 


Business Manager. 
As one step forward the publishers have secured the services of Mr. Charles H. Kerr, a recent graduate of the 
Wisconsin State University, as Business Manager and Editor Assistant, which by the aid of the printed label system 
of addressing will secure in future that business exactness and mailing efficiency that in times past has been 


frequently, but unavoidably, remiss. 
Our Appeal. 


The only appeal we have to make to our readers, as we approach our sixth birthday, is in behalf of our publishers 
and those many people who might be happier and better if they were subscribers to the Unrry that does not now visit 
them. (ur publishers cannot, in justice to the business interests that are entrusted to their care, continue the publica- 
tion of Unrry if the financial loss is to become chronic. The editor may go unpaid as long as he is able or willing to 
do the work thus, but the printer mast have his cash. A very little effort in this direction, on the part of our friends. 

_ particularly the ministers of Unitarian parishes throughout the West, would place our publishers on that basis that 
would justify them in becoming willing and continuous co-workers with us in the effort to establish a paper that will 
live and grow to celebrate, in due time, ite sixtieth birthday. To show how much and yet how little has been done we 


give a partial summary of our mailing list, showing how many Unites go to a few of our parishes. 
Chicago... 6.6.0.0... 100 Quincy, THl........... 30 »=Newport, R. I........ 15 Jackson, Mich ....... 9 Geneseo, Ill.......... : 


Boston... eee cee 65 New York City....... 260 Madison, Wis........ 12) Keokuk, In........... 9 Rochester, N.¥...... 3 
St. Loufs ............ 57 Janesville, Wis....... 21 Baraboo, Wis ........ nH Jumatica Plain, Mass 8 Kansaz City, Mo..... 4 
St. Paul, Minn....... 6 = Aun Arbor, Mich..... 2) =Cambridge, Mass..... u Lawrence, Kan ...... 8 Ruffalo, N.Y .......- i) 
Clev eland, 18) 3 see. 8 


38° Minneapolis, Minn... 20 Denver, Col..... .. 10 Meadville, Pa.. 
Milwaukee, Wis 35 Buda, I... ee 17—s~ Philadelphia... . 9 Keene, N. H.. Sra. 18 
Cincinnati, O.. 32s Detroit, Mich......... 16 Davenport, Ta. 9 Bloomington, Tm! Laaide 8 


The readiness with which this list could easily be duplicated and triplicated must be apparent to those of our 
readers who give it thoughtful study. 

Friends, thanking you most cordially for your patience and the encouragement you have given us in the past, we 
appeal to you for the continuation of the same in the future. Help us in every way that may seem poasible to you to 
make of Unity the helpful, free, and yet devout paper it ought to be--the organ of a rational, constructive religion. 

On behalf of the Editorial Committee: 


JSEWEHII LLOYD JOWw=as. 


UNITY. 


RREEDON, + RELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARACTER ‘+ IN + RELIGION. 
Vol. XI. Chicago, March 1, 1883. 7 yy No. 1. 
3 UNITY = NOTES. 


J. Lu. Jones, Editor. The Unitarian Herald, published at Manchester, 
Faitorial Committee, yctmanen, | F rt a oeMEn, Eng., locates “ The Christian Union” of New York 
: Go Hee wie a Utes in Boston. This is not so strange, for the Unitarian 
4 . . . . . . . 
ae aie gah ea Uake 2. mind is inclined to think that all liberal things 


Gro. Barcuetor, | Davip N. Urrer. 
COLEGROVE BOOK CO, 40 MADISON, ST. CHICAGO, emanate from that Unitarian Mecca. A week earlier 
L] ) Way 


: ‘the same paper located The Inde.r in Chicago, per- 
$1.50 Per Years in Advances —— wd eee (cde haps from the reason that Chicago is supposed to be 
--- een cua ar ee ‘that hot-bed of Radicalism in which all heresies 


comrwrEnwTs. thri 
‘ thrive. 

EDITORIAL. Paige. Sennett 

Notes. = = - 2 - 3 = S 2 1 : . . hoetote sgh 

Rev. R. Heber Newton‘x Lectures on the Bible.—F. L. HH. - 4' An editorial in ate: Christian Re Uses of the 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 22d ult, on ‘“Hireling Mothers,” hints at a 

Con — A. GILER.  - - - - - 5 . 

The Lew nod the Gospel “Guia, Woouumr. "= ata degeneracy, that too often, alas! masks behind 
Ghee a ee ee the word “culture.” Alas for the future of that 

The Mystery of a Man—W. C. Gannert. : - 7 9, country where mothers desert their children for 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. - = = > = + their books. or who know so much of literature, a: 
THE UNITY CLUB. a ie Se ee u! : : ; Mcaec aa 
THESTUDYTABLE.- - - - -  -  - 14 or science as to be incapacitated from feeding their 
CONFERENCES. - - - - - -~ - 1s : Boe wa a ae 
THR EXCHENGE TASER, So SR ne he ok Os upon the beauty of baby smiles, or finding 
THELITTLEUNITY. - - + -  -  -  - 19 strength in the clasp of baby fingers. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. - = - = = = > 8 ee 

Toe teeta “In these days of word-twisting and mental res- 
‘ervation, consistency is a notable virtue,” says The 
Christian Register. Thisis asentence so timely that 


and friends upon entering upon the sixth year of our V° 47° glad to ae hou: oy when alee ins 

life is already spoken in our Prospecrus, to be. try of to-day realize the spiritual truth contained 

fonnd on the last page of this paper. In the future, in the old Hebrew law that incapacitated any one 

as in the past, we will do all we can, but we are. with a squint eye from administering at the altars 

glad to be able to call the attention of Garroadam: religion. We fear that spiritual strabismus is 
t 


to the fact that the names of George Batchelor and | the Geacting danyetio! bas! clergy eh easy: 


David N. Utter nea ieee for the first time upon the — Tholuck thought that in the midst of much seek- 
editorial staff. Unlike the other members of the ing after preachers there should be much more seek- 
Editorial Committee, they are to be within arms- in, after the “true ear.” Perhaps, if there were 
length of Unrry office, and can be reached by the | more appreciative listeners there would be a higher 
printer’s call for “copy.” These brothers are now grade of preaching. Nothing depresses the consci- 
safely and heartily established in their Chicago work ontions minister more than to find himself growing 
and they are earnest with us in the purpose to make ;) favor by virtue of his cheaper powers, rather 


Uniry Worthy » at least, of that modest patronage ‘than by the deeper yearnings and holier aspirations 
that will enable us to continue its service in the im- he may embody in himself and arouse in others. 
portant missionary work we have in hand without Se Pe 

pecuniary loss to any one. Hoping that those who An exchange asks: “Is a man a Christian min- 
have done what they could in the past to help us/ ister who in his pulpit boldly denies the resurrection 
will continue that help in the future, and that | of Christ in the four gospels?” We will not under- 
those who have not done all they could in the past | take to answer the above, for the theological boun- 
will “take a thought and mend,” we bend our daries of the Christian realm are but indefinitely 
shoulders to the burden of the Eleventh Volume. fixed. But we do know that a man can preach the 


VOLUME ELEVEN. 


Our word of greeting and petition to our readers | 
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gospel of good-will, of tata fisipeakneed of noble 
service and divine hopes without basing these upon 
a questioned if not a questionable miracle that oc- 
curred nineteen hundred years ago. This may not 
be Christianity. But if not— well, so much the 
worse for Christianity. 


A correspondent of The Index, from California, 
gives some wise thoughts concerning the permanent 


-value of the Church, and he concludes, as we think 


all careful, large-minded Liberals must ultimately 
conclude, that the movement is neither free nor 
thoughtful that makes of the words “Church” and 
“Religion” the red flag that arouses the rage of 
would-be liberal people. With him we believe that 
churches not only should be, but can be made 
“academies where the education of man’s religious 
nature is the specialty of every member.” The fol- 
lowing voices the conviction that has been our inspi- 
ration and aim for years, to advance which, particu- 
larly throughout the West, was this paper started. 
It is in the continuation of this conviction that we 


solicit the co-operation of our friends: 

“I believe there never has been an age in which man's religious na- 
ture was more in earnest, more devoted to principle, more determined 
to be all and have all that the charter of his manhood demands. Yet 
this wakefulness, this independence, this sincerity and determination 
have been stranyely named anti-religion, and christened Infidelity. 
Man in all this has simply been obeying the helm of religion. Unhap- 


pily, the work of the modern movement has been destructive, clearing ; 


away the forcsta and underbrush for better work; but, after so long 
labor, have we not clearances enough on which to build, plough, sow, 
and reap: Construction is pow as necessary as destruction was and ia.’’ 

The Passion Play is again discussed and many of 
our exchanges are once more agitated lest it may 


be perpetrated upon the citizens of New York. This 


" periodic occurrence of the discussion will eventually 


advertise the proposition so effectually as to secure 
for the venture financial success. | When this point 
is reached, to the confidence of stage managers, the 
experiment will undoubtedly be tried. It has thus 
far been deferred, more on account of the financial 
risk it would incur, we think, than on account of 
religious opposition. Artistically speaking we ex- 
pect nothing but disappointment and failure in the 
attempt. For onr highest ideals will elude the trap- 
pings of material forms and will resent the contri- 
vances of the mimic stage. While the theological or 
religions outcome of the whole matter will prove, 
perhaps, very profitable. The attempt at restoring the 
earthly settings of the gospel story, and the discus- 
sions and criticisms it will give rise to, will undoubt- 
edly tend tohumanize men’s thoughts of the Judean 
peasant. It will make more conscious the strong 
ties that bind him to human nature, and thus help 


liberate our Gioughita of the Infinite power fot this 
or any other finite projection of the same. Let the 
Passion Play be seen if it must. The sooner it is 
begun, the sooner will it be over with. To us it 
suggests but a ghastly and husky attempt to move 
by coarser methods sympathies and feelings already 
attuned to higher music. 


The Christian Union is publishing an interesting 
symposium on the “ Forgiveness of Sin.” The arti- 
cles are written in answer to a pathetic demand for 
light on this subject by one who apparently is suffer- 
ing the pangs of a guilty conscience. Father Preston 
of the Catholic Church finds refuge in the remission 
of sins through the sacraments of the church. He 
says “the consolations of this sacrament are as 
wide as the Divine mercy and as varied as the needs 
of man.” Dr. Potter, of the Episcopal Church, 
finds forgiveness in and through Christ. Dr. Rufus 
Ellis, Unitarian, says “God must punish the old 
sinner but he does not turn his back upon the new 
saint;” while Rabbi Gottheil says: “Woe to you if 
ever you learn to cast your sin behind you or learn 
to regard it with a light heart; but what you may 
gain, and I doubt not will gain in time, is peace, a 
resigned spirit, a gradually rising hope and trust 
that out of all this sorrow and confusion and misery 
good will come in the end, aye is come now.” Does 
not this strike very near the heart of the matter? 
The shame and tears are themselves the clearest 
tokens of a redemptive Providence. In them and 
by means of them does God forgive, for they are 
purifying fires. Not punitive but curative angels 
are they. The sin that is unforgiven is the sin un- 
acknowledged and unfelt. With tears and shame 
is born that power that enables— 


‘*Men to rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 


Two years ago Unity sent out the first number of 
its child, Lirrte Unrry, as a help to teachers, moth- 
ers, and elder sisters, in their efforts to lead children 
into an appreciation of nature’s laws, of the peren- 
nial things in literature to the exclusion of the shal- 
low, fleeting things in that unnatural mass of arti- 
ficiality known as Juvenile literature, and of the 
high demands of duty. A “Child’s Paper” it 
never aimed to be, although many of its friends in- 
sisted on measuring it as such, spite of our protesta- 
tions. Lirrie Unity has done a good work. It has 
unquestionably helped to raise the standards of 
Sunay-School Manuals among Unitarians Mrs. 
Wells’ most admirable series of Duty-Talks have 
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been used very successfully as the basis of ethical 
instruction or general opening exercise in the pub- 
lic schools by many teachers. Miss Cora Clarke’s 
Studies of the Wonders of Nature have, without a 
doubt, given point to outdoor rambles and awakened 
a thirst for that knowledge that is scientific. Now 
at the end of two years Unity takes its child back 
into its arms, where its career of usefulness will 
perhaps, on the whole, be increased and not les- 
sened. As we look back upon the career of this 
little paper there is but one thing to regret-—namely: 
The financial loss it has been to our innocent 
publishers. These things ought not to be, but 
we presume they will continue to be, as long as 
the willing ones are not wealthy, and the wealthy 
ones are not willing. 


The Boston Commonwealth is publishing James 
Freeman Clarke’s lectures on the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and they are full of that which helps make 
old men young again, and they ought to make 
young men and young women feel something of 
the inspiration that lifted their elders on to pro- 
phetic heights, enabling them to speak those words 
that culminated in that great baptism from on high 
lifting a great country into sublime disinterest- 
edness and nerving common men with the courage 
of heroes. It is strengthening to the moral na- 
ture to read that in the face of so much apathy 
and complacency in the presence of a great wrong 
lodged in college and pulpit, that “the bitterness 
of Garrison was justifiable, for in no other way 
could the anti-slavery men make themselves ade- 
quately heard.” There was a time when Edward 
Everett, governor of Massachusetts, recommended 
the legislature to pass a law against anti-slavery 
agitation; when Faneuil Hall was refused to Dr. 
Channing to speak on the subject; when Rev. Nehe- 
miah Adams, Dr. Lord, President of Dartmouth 
College, and Bishop Hopkins of Vermont used 
their pens in justification uf slavery and in opposi- 
tion to the voices of freedom. Good and true men 
‘these doubtless were, and they tried to sing the 
songs of truth pitched to the key of error, the song 
ended in silence; like the men whom Swedenborg 
saw in hell, trying to articulate a falsehood—twist 
and strain their vocal organs as they would, they 
could make no noise. Their minstrelsy is silent, 
while what, at the time, sounded like mad ballads 
or incoherent strains of extremists and enthusiasts, 
now are proven, at this distance, to be strains of the 
deathless anthems of liberty. What Lowell sang 


of Wordsworth’s attempt to put in meter a defense 
of the false, has been verified in American history: 


A poet cannot strive for despotism: 

His harp falls shattered; for it still must be 
The instincts of great spirits to be free, 

And the sworn foes of cunning barbarism: 

He, who has deepest searched the wide abysm 
Of that life-giving Soul which men call fate, 
Knows that to put more faith in lies and hate, 
Than truth and love, is true Atheism. 

Upward the soul forever turns her eyes; 

The next hour always shames the hour before; 
One beauty, at its highest, prophesies 

That by whose side it shall seem mean and poor. 
No God-like thing knows aught of less and less, 
But widens to the boundless Perfectnese. 


A committee has been appointed, we believe, by 
the American Unitarian Association to prepare a 
suitable Song and Service Book for Sunday Schools. 
We know not who constitute this committee, nor 
how far the preliminary work has gone on, but we 
venture to suggest at this early period that it might 
be more economic, both in point of funds, of labor 
and of talent, for the Association through its com- 
mittee to turn in and help amend, improve and fin- 
ish the one book that is already in hand, and which 
doubtless pre-figures the character and method of 
the book that is wanted. Mr. Blake’s “ Unity Ser- 
vices and Songs” has been on trial for several years, 
and, in spite of distrust as to the method, and much 
preliminary criticism, has steadily worked its way 
into the confidence and love of very many Sunday 
Schools East and West. So strongly has it im- 
planted itself in the approval of many of our best 
Sunday Schools and Sunday School workers that 
the new book must necessarily be, in many respects, 
an echo of this work But the Western Sunday 
School Society undertook to bring out this work 
without any funds in its treasury and it has car- 
ried it to its present effective condition without any 
donations; consequently the book typographivally 
and mechanically is not what we need. The Society 
has had no funds to make obvious corrections and 
to give it the benefit of such improvements as prac- 
tical use alone can suggest; furthermore only two 
of the four parts contemplated are published. Mr. 
Blake and his associates have given to this work 
years of loving, persistent, and critical labor, and we 
feel confident would be glad to give the benefit of 
this labor to that wider constituency which the 
American Unitarian Association acting in connec- 
tion with the Sunday School Societies would give to 
his work. Why would it not be well forthe A. U. 
A. to instruct its committee to enter into correspon- 
dence with Mr. Blake, or the officers of the Western 
Sunday School Society, looking towards the revis- 
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ion of the parts already printed and the completion ‘of Biblical criticism which Dr. Newton has fol- 


of the other parts contemplated as promptly as is 
consistent with thorough work? Then the publishing 
of the whole in a workman-like manner, worthy the 
object, still keeping the price of the book so low as 
to make it accessible to the weakest of our Sunday 
Schools. This would give a greater impetus and 
unity to the Unitarian Sunday Schools of America, 
and very probably to many of those of England as 
well, than any one thing that we can think 
of Why should the little Unitarian cherry be 
divided? It is scarcely a mouthful taken whole. 
We would respectfully ask whether this suggestion 
is not at least worthy consideration. 


REV. R. HEBER NEWTON’S LECTURES ON 
THE BIBLE. 


The sermons of R. Heber Newton on the Bible, 
recently published, are interesting, and yet they can 
not be called so very remarkable in themselves, 
though good presentations of some results of a 
school of Biblical criticism now fast rising into 
prominence, and giving a new interest to our Bible 
for many whom the old views regarding the book 
have done much to alienate from it. The sermons 
have this excellent merit, namely, of combining a 
reverent appreciation of the intrinsic worth of our 
Bible, and the place it has held in the popular 
thought and affection, with a freer and more ra- 
tional analysis of its history and contents. The 
preacher has shown himself no rough iconoclast. 
He has betrayed no love for mere notoriety. His 
sermons, as he tells us, were preached simply for 
the instruction of his own congregation, in the 
course of his regular Sunday teaching, with no 
thought of their being so taken up by the outside 
world, and their author brought before the self- 
appointed judgments of different pulpits of different 
denominations. 

What, then, gives these sermons their special in- 
terest and has called forth such wide-spread com- 
ment and discussion, is not the character of the 
sermons alone, but the fact that they were preached 
by a clergyman of the Episcopal Church and from 
a pulpit in connection with the general fellowship 
of so-called orthodox belief. Five winters ago Mr. 
Chadwick, minister of the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn, just across the river, gave in his church 
8 series of eight lectures upon the Bible, which 
have since been published under the title of “The 
Bible of To-day;” a fuller and more valuable pre- 
sentation of the results and trend of those methods 


lowed in his recent sermons, and which Dr. Newton 
himself makes reference to. But the lectures when 
delivered and the volume when printed were alike 
passed by without much notice either from the re- 
ligious or the secular press of the city and the coun- 
try at large; though, we suppose, without any invidi- 
ous comparisons, the Brooklyn minister is not sec- 
ond tothe New York one in point of reverent schol- 
arship and competency to speak upon the subject 
involved. But when the voice is heard within the 
lines of accepted orthodox belief, then the watch- 
men on the walls are aroused. They sound the 
alarm for the people to up and arm; and that which 
was spoken in secret, so ‘to speak, gets proclaimed 
from all the house-tops. ‘Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!” one is prompted to ex- 
claim. The leading denominational papers treat 
the new and bolder utterance with cautious modera- 
tion, or impale it upon the bristling points of their 
editorial columns. The secular press of the cities 
and villages over the land feels the theological 
pulse of the community and delivers its oracular 
judgments accordingly. Local clergymen are inter- 
viewed and asked to give their opinions upon the 
topics of common interest, which some do in an out- 
spoken way, and others with an evident sense of 
their official position, and a secret apprehension of 
the possibility of being quoted thereafter. 

Why has all this storm of dissent and pulpit attack 
been raised? What does it signify if Moses did not 
write the Pentateuch; if the Book of Deuteronomy 
does belong to an authorship seven centuries later 
than was once supposed; if very few of the Psalms 
ascribed to David were written by him; if the age 
of that monarch was far less advanced really than 
later generations as they looked backward imagined 
it, and if our whole view of ancient Jewish civiliza- 
tion and the growth of its religion from low and 
savage forms into its full ethical and nobly theistic 
flowering at last must be largely modified by new 
and more thorough investigation and research ? 

The answer is this: People have been taught to 
regard these Hebrew writings, this inherited Bible 
of ours, as the sole and supreme authority in mat- 
ters of religious faith and belief. What is here any- 
where affirmed is to be believed. What is here de- 
nied is to be given up at once. What is here left 
open is a matter for individual choice. It has been 
regarded not as a human production, not as the 
imaged heart and mind of man in his varied expe- 
riences, his longing and his hope, his doubt and his 
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fear, his faith and his spiritual reliance, his intui- 
tion of things above all sense,—but a record of di- 
rect communications from the Deity. 

Hence the first need among our Protestant 
churches to-day, both to a freer study of our Bible 
and to a sweeter and more rational faith, is a very 
essential modification of this inherited idea of the 
supreme authority of those Jewish and early Chris- 
tian writings for us to-day in all our religious 
thought and belief. 

This is illustrated by the dogmatic character of 
so many of the replies of the New York pulpits to 
Dr. Newton’s sermons. . They have been largely 
angry reiterations of the Divine inspiration and 
authority of the book, proclaimed by the church, 
embodied in the accepted creeds, the only founda- 
tion of our faith. The modification of this inhorited 
belief is the first need of constructive religious 
thought to-day. There are many of the more 
thoughtful minds in all churches who feel it. We 
want not only a restatement of out-grown creeds, 
about which we are coming to hear a good deal 
nowadays, but we want a new statement of the 
foundation on which our creed shall rest. We 
want a clearer discernment of the grounds of our 
faith. It is just here that the minds of many good 
people are confused to-day. Nor have I for a mo- 
ment fear that in this entire recasting of our in- 
herited ideas of Bible authority, men’s faith will be 
left without foundations, or long suffer eclipse, 
though in all transition there is temporary distur- 
bance and often present loss. The deeper religious 
thought of the day in all communions has come to 
recognize foundations below all written texts, and 
to see that, as Professor Swing once said, it is not 
the Bible that has made religion, but it is religion 
in human hearts that has made the Bible. Anda 
far greater one than he has grandly said or sung: 

** Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The Haier oP belioes come 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
The canticles of love and woo.” 

The inspiration in the Bible and in every other 
book was first in the human heart and mind, quick- 
ened by the suggestions of nature and human life 
without, and by the breath of God within. The 
human heart still beats and the mind still thinks. 
Nature and human life around still offer their teach- 
ing. The soul that first quickened still inspires. 
That heart and mind are competent to construct the 
creed of to-day, not indeed without indebtedness to 
the past, but without bondage to its authority as 
paramount or supreme. F. L. HL 


Gontributed Wrticles. 


CONVERTED. 


ELLA A. GILES. 


Sad heart! False faiths and fond delusions fled 

The self-same, cruel hour, and instead 

Thou hast relentless Truth for stranger-guest. 
Strong heart! For at thy liberal mind’s request 

She by thy fireside will welcome stay. 

And as thou mark’st her wisdom, day by day, 

Thou yet wilt learn to deem her wondrous kind. 

She will develop in thy growing mind 

New faiths, fresh hopes, fair realms of thought, concealed 
Till thy own trust her soulful joys revealed. 

Thy spirit, bruised by superstitious fears, 

Sweet Truth will bless and heal in coming years. 
Rejoice that thou hast found a life-time guest 

In liberal thought, once scorned! Rejoice that quest 
For sign of God in Christ and ancient book 

Alone, is o’er! Rejoice that ye may look 

On modern page, and feel in living friend 

That God’s clear revelation has no end. 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


The old distinction made between the law and 
the gospel, as divinely-appointed aids to man in the 
formation of religious life and character, though 
very crudely expressed and applied in the popular 
theology of the day, is not, therefore, of a wholly 
artificial or arbitrary character, but is founded in the 
very nature and reason of things; for Nature, as well 
as Religion, has her law and gospel, her instinct 
of justice and her instinct of mercy. Watching her 
in some of her darker moods we see nothing but 
the inexorableness of law. Bent upon the accom- 
plishment of a single definite object, in what a grim, 
unromantic fashion she pursues her way, over- riding 
all obstacles with remorseless energy and an untiring 
will. Whatever is weak and suffering that lies in 
her path is pushed rudely to the wall, or simply 
crushed out of existence in the strong, impetuous 
march of her wonderful progress. She seems to 
take a savage exultation in the triumphs she has 
achieved—triumphs not always of the finest order, 
as when some rank growth of a coarser vegetable 
species, as of a pumpkin-vine, overspreads a bed of 
violets, greedily absorbing into its own harsh and 
brittle substance those nectarine odors and juices 
intended to minister to a much higher gratification 
and delight. 

Yet if we study her more closely still, we find 
that Nacure is not so unmindful, after all, of those 
higher and finer uses which her wonderful forces 
may be made to serve. Watch her now in some of 
her gentler moods. See what infinite pains she 
takes to shield and cherish her loved darlings of 
the fields and woods; how she selects the sunny 
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slope of the hillside to caress and woo into lovely be- 
ing the delicate spring anemones, and picks out soft 
warm resting places, at the foot of some rare old tree, 
or within the sheltering nook of some fallen log, for 
the shy wood violets. The motherly instinct which 
yearns to nourish and protect all weakness, is strong 
within her, and like many a real mother Nature 
often seems to love the wayward helpless child the 
best. Always there is some support provided for the 
vegetable parasites that feed upon the air, or derive 
their sustenance from their sturdy mothers, the oaks, 
to whom they cling with sweet and sometimes peril- 
ous affection. Nature has her gospel of love and char- 
ity as well as her stern law of justice. He whoruns 
may read. That rigorous maxim of hers which the 
scientists have recently discovered, and for which 
the sentimentalists are inclined to reproach and 
abuse her, that only the fittest shall survive, is seen 
on closer inspection to be founded in true benevo- 
lence as well as in wisdom. What a fantastic and 
malevolent order of things that would be which was 
based on the decree of the survival of the non fittest. 
Yes, Nature may be trusted. She understands her- 
self better than the theologians do, who have lacked 
both the courage and the patience to search out her 
highest meanings. 

- Leaving now the Nature of rocks and trees for 
that of its crown and interpreter, man, we find run- 
ning throughout all human experience the same 
divided impulse to action, two sets of natures, har- 
monious yet distinct, which correspond to that two- 
fold division of the word, known as law and gospel. 
Man is a creature of brain and heart, of thought 
and reason on one side, hope and affection on the 
other. The emotional nature balances, or should, the 
intellectual. Each has its peculiar needs and de- 
mands, and those. of the first are as legitimate as 
those of the second. Every soul struggling to per- 
fect itself is conscious of a double need, that of sym- 
pathy and enlightenment, the assurance of a friendly 
heart to lean upon in time of trouble, and of the 
light of truth to follow to the end. Thus in his 
own experience, that task of self-discipline which 
every thoughtful soul sets to itself, man finds the 
law and gospel which apply to the needs of his fel- 
low-men, and underlying all his private and public 
benefactions is the two-fold impulse which prompts 
him to act justly and deal mercifully. Some writer 
has said that perhaps justice in its highest develop- 
ment would be seen to be but another form of mercy. 
So, also, perhaps mercy in its last analysis might be 
seen to be composed but of the elements of simple 
justice. Where one begins and the other ends it is 
useless to inquire. Sufficient that we have arrived 
at the knowledge of both as helps to the world’s 
greater happiness and well-doing. No one of 
Nature’s great laws, no single precept or system of 
religion can serve as the universal specific for the 
ills and ignorance of the race. Neither that ethical 
code which accompanied the Jewish ceremonial, nor 
that which formed part of the gospel springing from 
it, which we term the Christian ethics, covers the 
whole ground of practical morality. The first illus- 


trates the bare idea of justice held in common by all 
primitive nations, where the sense of retribution 
dominates every other, and tyrannizes over all the 
gentler feelings and emotions; while in the second 
we are in danger of losing it altogether in the ex- 
treme insistence given to the duties of renunciation 
and self-sacrifice. _Weno longer demand an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, but neither do we 
turn the remaining cheek to one who has injured the 
first. Yet the two systems illustrated in these dif- 
ferent precepts served their part and turn in the 
evolution of conduct. ; 

The true worth and meaning of the law is dis- 
covered by him who, receiving the gospel, has 
learned how to fulfill and not destroy it. ‘“‘ Right- 
eousness and Peace have kissed each other,” some 
one said when Channing and Garrison met and 
shook hands on the anti-slavery platform, a conjunc- 
tion not always easy to bring about between the 
representatives of differing methods of thought and 
action, and still more difficult, yet always greatly 
desirable, to effect in the character of the single 
man or woman, which is perfect, not by the exag- 
geration of one noble trait above another, but by a 
full-rounded, harmonious development of all the fac- 
ulties which, differing from, are yet needful to 
each other. 


VICTOR HUGO’S REFORM IN THE FRENCH 
DRAMA. 


CHARLES H. KERR. 


Victor Hugo’s movement toward the reform of 
the French drama was directed against the rules of 
dramatic propriety, and the so-called laws of dra- 
matic art, which had become ingrafted upon the 
French theater. These rules, though in a measure 
peculiar to France, were nevertheless drawn from 
the dramatic writings of the ancients, and particu- 
larly of the Greeks. For this reason, we may per- 
haps arrive at a better understanding of the princi- 
ples of that school of art with which Victor Hugo 
had to contend, by tracing briefly from its beginning 
the development of Greek tragedy. 

When the inhabitants of ancient Attica gathered 
in their rural festivals to honor the god Dionysus, 
they were accustomed to vary the succession of sac- 
rifices and rustic games, by the introduction of 
choral songs in honor of the deity. Little by little 
the elaborateness of the choruses increased, until 
what was at first the extemporized singing of the 
people grew into an artistic performance by a trained 
choir. As the time devoted to the choral singing 
became longer, some device was found necessary to 
give the chorus an opportunity to rest during the 
entertainment. Accordingly an actor was intro- 
duced, who filled up the intervals between the choral 
songs by the recital of some mythical story. Some- 
times he engaged in dialogue with the chorus, some- 
times with one of their number chosen for the pur- 
pose, but the dialogues and recitals still remained 
subordinate to the choral singing. 
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One more condition was requisite for the develop- 
ment of a truedrama. This condition was supplied 
by the introduction of a second, and later, of a third 
actor. A dialogue could thus be carried on inde- 
pendently of the chorus, and the two or three actors, 
by successive changes of masks and costumes, could 
represent all the personages of a complete play. 
Nevertheless the chorus still remained a prominent 
feature of Greek tragedy. 

This fact from the nature of the case imposed 
upon the drama two important restrictions, known 
as the laws of the Unities of Time and of Place. 
The chorus of each tragedy was something definite 
in its form and incapable of being changed. If the 
dramatist desired to represent action extending over 
a series of years, he found himself confronted by 
the fact that the chorus was there, as youthful in 
aspect as at the beginning of the play. Such an 
incongruity could not be endured by the Athenians, 
and their dramatists accordingly came to confine the 
action of each tragedy to a brief space of time, 
which was finally limited to a single day. 

The other law, the Unity of Place, then followed 
as a natural consequence. In those times, when 
rapid transit was unknown, it would have been 
obviously impossible for the personages represented 
by the chorus to traverse great distances during the 
single day covered by the action of the tragedy. 
The principle was thus gradually established that 
the action should be strictly confined to one locality. 

Before we pass on, one more characteristic of the 
Greek stage calls for our attention. It is the well- 
defined line of demarcation between the Greek 
tragedy and comedy. Only in two or three isolated 
cases do we find such an intermingling of the tragic 
and comic as is often found in Shakspeare. Tragedy 
was confined to the presentation of the grand, the 
beautiful, the ideal. The action was not commonly 
laid in the time of the spectators. Usually the per- 
sonages of the tragedy were the gods and the heroes 
of prehistoric times. If ever mere men and women 
were represented upon the stage, they were at least 
kings and queens, nobles and princesses, and their 
words, actions, and interests were all on a plane 
above the reach of ordinary mortals. Tragedy at 
Athens, through all its various stages of develop- 
ment, still remained primarily an act of worship. The 
choral songs were usually of the nature of hymns. 
Thus to have intermingled the ridiculous with the 
sublime in the Athenian drama, would have been 
little less than sacrilege. 

French tragedy had its origin in the Renaissance. 
With the revival of learning in Western Europe, 
came a new interest in the study of the dramatic 
writings of the ancients, particularly the Greeks. 
Imitating the method in which Latin and Greek 
grammars are constructed by collating examples 
-from the classic authors, and drawing rules by in- 
duction from these examples, the French critics 
formed an elaborate system of dramatic art, basing 
their rules on the practice of the ancients. They 
“diligently compared and revised” the precepts 
found in Aristotle’s Poetics and Horace’s Art of 
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Poetry, and verified each rule by observing its sup- 
posed application by the Attic tragedians. Together 
with those rules which are inherent in the nature 
of the drama, and which apply alike to all 
ages and all countries, they gathered many regula- 
tions which grew out of the peculiar circumstances 
under which the Attic tragedies were brought out. 
It was by a close and diligent application of these 
rules that the French from the time of Louis XIIL 
to the beginning of the present century produced 
their tragedies. The dramatic literature of France 
was made, not born. 

The works of Corneille, the first great French 
tragedian, needlessly artificial as they appear to us, 
nevertheless created great dissension in the literary 
circles of the time, the ruling party condemning 
them for their bold and flagrant violation of the 
“laws of the drama.” But not even the genius of 
Corneille or of Racine could fully emancipate itself 
from the fetters of convention. These great poets 
remained enslaved, like Hercules in the service of 
Omphale, their activity confined by the foreign and 
cumbersome garb which they assumed at the bidding 
of their critics. 

French tragedy, although largely an imitation of 
the Greek, in one respect signally failed of repro- 
ducing the effect of the original. Neither the 
actors nor the spectators of the Attic drama ever 
forgot that the action was primarily a form of 
worship. Illusion, therefore, in the modern sense, 
was out of the question. No ordinary effort of the 
imagination could convert the masked figures on the 
stage into human beings with human passions. 
But what the Greek theatre lost in reality it gained 
in grandeur. Prometheus, nailed to the crags of 
Caucasus, does not appeal to our senses as an 
actuality, but we see in him a colossal figure that 
depicts Humanity struggling in the iron grasp of 
Destiny. French tragedy retained all the unreality 
of the Greek, without its sublimity. The world de- 
picted in the tragedies of Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire, is not raised above the sphere of every-day 
life, but is shut off from it by a hundred flimsy bar- 
riers. These authors, inasmuch as they were 
unable to preserve the Attic grandeur, clung the — 
more tenaciously to another quality,—dignity. In 
Voltaire this feature is most striking; strange it 
seems that he with his wonderful gift of wit could 
have produced such monotonous and correct trage- 
dies, utterly devoid of the slightest touch of humor. 
And this is only an example of the bondage in which 
the rules held the dramatic writers of France down 
to the opening of the present century. 

But such a condition of things was unnatural, and 
could not endure. Reactionary sentiments were 
already beginning to assert themselves against the 
artificial restrictions by which the drama had been 
embarrassed. Many literary men, whose eyes were 
opening to the absurdities of the classic drama of 
France, were preparing to unite in open revolt. 
All the conditions of progress were at hand, and the 
new union, the Romantic School, was only waiting 
for a leader. 
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At a most opportune moment, the leader appeared. 
In the month of October, 1827, a drama was pub- 
lished bearing the title,—Cromwell. Victor Hugo, 
its author, was then a young man of twenty-five, 
who had already gained some distinction as poet 
and novelist. The drama itself was a strange union 
of beauties and defects. Its great length rendered 
any attempt to produce it on the stage impracticable. 
The real intent of its publication was to illustrate 
the principles of the new school of dramatic art. 

This drama was accompanied by a preface of far 
greater power, note, and influence, than the play 
itself. This preface was nothing less than a com. 
plete statement of the principles of the Romantic 
School. Let us take a brief view of the line of 
thought which it contains. Following is an outline: 

In each of the three epoch: through which eociety has passed, the 
primitive, the aucient, and the moiern, one form of poetry has de- 
veloped,—lyric in the first, epic in the second, dramatio in the third. 

When the first man awoke with the wonders and beautie: of a new- 
born world surrounding him, his first song, his first word, wa3 a hymn 
of pratse to his Creator. Lyric poetry isthe natural product of a free 
and happy life like that of man before he was surrounded by the re- 
straints of civilization. As the childhool of the world pas:ed away, as 
the families and tribes became nations, as the tent gave place to the 
palace and the patriarch to the king, the primitive poet who sang 

‘*In the beginning huw the heaven and earth 
Roe out of Chaos."? 
was succeeded by the bard who told the tale of Troy. Lyric poetry is 
the fitting accompaniment of the simple life of the early shepherds: the 
age of war, when nations struggled for empire and for existence, gave 
birth to the epic poem and to Humer. 

Homer is the autocrat of antiquity, molding all literature into the 
epic form. Even Pindar becomes more epic than lyric. History loses 
its dry and scientific character, and becomes 8 glowing, poetio recital of 
mighty deeds. Herodotus isa eecond Homer. 

Above all, ancient tragedy is epic. The actorsof the age of Pericles 
declaim what the rhap:odists of former generations had sung. The 
vact theatre at Athens with its thirty thousand spectators could well 
exhibit the figures almost colossal of the heroe: of epic story. And in- 
deed the tragedie: were but a repetition of the epic poems. The Greek 
tragedy, like Achilles pursuing Hector, ever circles around Troy. 

The age of epic poetry has pared away, like the age of lyric poetry 
which had preceded it. Modern life and modern thought have brought 
with them a new form of poetry, the drama. A spiritual religion ha 
taught man that his nature and de :tiny are two-fold, that there is united 
in him the corporeal and the incorporeal, that he is both body and 
eoul, that he forms the common link of twochains, of which one 
stretches from the stone to man, the other from man to God. Melan- 
choly and the spirit of analy-is and controversy come with these new 
ideas. And from all these conditions comes the new poetry,—the 
drama. 

The poet of the ancients had studied nature from a single point of 
view, rejecting a4 un:uited to the purposes of art all that did not con- 
form to a certain type of beauty.—a type magnificent at first, but after- 
ward: fal:e and conventional. The modern poet, in the light of Chris- 
tianity, will take abroader view. He will see that not everything in the 
univeree Is to our eyes beautiful, that the ugly exists by the side of the 
beautifal, the deformed in the presence of the graceful, the grotesque 
over against the sublime, the evil with the good, light and shadow to- 
gether. He will consider whether indeed the narrow and rela‘ive reason 
of the artist ehould be trusted more than the infinite, the absolute 
reaon of the Creator; whether nature would be the more beautiful for 
being mutilated; whether harmony can be produced by incompleteness. 
Then poetry will take a great stride forward; ‘itywill bring art into a 
true harmony with nature. Like nature itself it will unite without con- 
fusion shade with light, the grotesque with the sublime. 

And here it is that we find a new element, almost unknown to 
antiquity, introduced into poetry. And as a new ingredient in a com- 
pound modifies the whole, so we find this principle working in art. 
This type is the grotesque. This form is comedy. The presence or 
the absence of this element is the fundamental distinction between 
the modern and ancient lteratures, or in other words, between the 
Romantio and Claseto schools of art. 


Tosum up ina few words, the leading thought 
of the preface is this: The grotesque mingled with 
the beautiful, the comic united with the tragic, 
should be employed in the drama. 

To us who are English-speaking people, and 
whose ideas of dramatic art are more largely drawn 
from Shakspeare than from any other writer or 
writings, this principle of the grotesque seems 
so well established as to be outside the range of 
discussion. We may nevertheless easi'y fail of 
appreciating the true importance of this element in 
Shakspeare’s dramas. Into his comedies the gro- 
tesque enters as a matter of course; but it is in his 
tragedies that we find its distinctively modern 
handling. The Porter in Macbeth, delaying with 
his drunken raillery the entrance of thcse who aie 
to discover the murder of the King, does not dimin- 
ish but rather heightens the intensity of the tragedy. 
From laughter to tears is a step even shorter than 
that from the sublime to the ridiculous; and thus, 
in Shakspeare’s King Lear, the incoherent frag- 
ments of wit and wisdom from the lips of the fool, 
and the comical utterances of the old king when his 
reason is shattered, only serve to deepen the pathos 
of the scene. As we listen to the coarse and heart- 
less jests of the grave-diggers who are preparing 
the last resting-place of Ophelia, we are made to 
feel, as no stately and tragic scene could make us 
feel, the sadness of her fate. On the dark back- 
ground of “treasons, stratagems, and spoils’ made 
darker by the hideous figure of Iago, the innocence 
and loveliness of- Desdemona shine with a surpass- 
ing lustre. 

It has been for centuries a standing charge 
against the French, and for a long time apparently 
a just charge, that they are incapable of appreci- 
ating Shakspeare. Victor Hugo and his school have 
gone far toward freeing their nation from this 
aspersion. In asserting his own independence of 
dramatic conventionalities, Victor Hugo has gained 
& position from which he can see and appreciate 
the greatness of Shakspeare’s plays. Thus, in a 
certain sense, he is the interpreter of Shakspeare to 
the French. 

But Victor Hugo is by no means a second Shak. 
speare. His dramas bear traces of too violent a re- 
action against the restraints of the classic school. 
He avoids their dullness and monctony, but he goes 
to the other extreme. 

In his Lucrece Borgia, for example, the heroine is 
a woman of the most hideous moral deformity, guilty 
of terrible crimes, her character made to appear the 
more horrible by her beauty and exalted rank. But 
with this depravity is mingled one pure sentiment, 
a mother’s love. And this love makes almost beau- 
tiful a character which before was utterly repulsive. 
But the son does not know his mother, he is an 
intimate friend of some of her enemies, With them 
he falls into a trap laid for them by his mother, and 
drinks poison prepared by her; then, upon discover- 
ing it, draws his sword and kills her, not hearing 
till after the fatal stroke is giyen, her last words,— 
“T am your mother.” 
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Ruy Blas closes with one suicide, Hernani, with 
three; in “Le Rot s’ amuse” a father seeking the 
life of his child’s betrayer unwittingly kills the 
daughter herself. Other of his dramas contain 
scenes equally heart-rending, and in fact the au- 
thor’s plays bear marks of extreme haste, and lack 
the elegance which characterizes his work in other 
fields of literature. ; 

The true excuse for the defects which appear in 
these works is that the dramatic art in France is 
still in its infancy. For centuries French tragedy 
had copied Greece, and French comedy had modeled 
itself upon Spain; in Victor Hngo we see the foun- 
der of a native French drama. 

As a novelist and as a poet he has won a rank 
too high for his name to besoon forgotten. To-day, 
his dramas still hold a leading place on the stage, 
to-morrow, some writer still more gifted may sup- 
plant him. But as long as France shall have a 
language and a literature, so long his countrymen 
and the world will honor him for his bold and tri- 
umphant assertion of the eternal principle,— Lrzzr- 
Ty IN Art. 


Our Anity Pulpit. 


THE MYSTERY OF A MAN. 


A SERMON BY W. C. GANNETT. 

Wherever we find abiding charm, it is always this 
that draws,—the mystery in the thing we see; the 
halfness of the revelation; an unknown detected in 
the known; a meaning, but a meaning ending with 
a question, not a period. That makes us no longer 
seekers merely, but in our measure poets. To dis- 
cover this hidden half, we have to invent. To 
understand, we have to imagine. Hence the “joy 
forever” of things beautiful: it is creation-joy, the 
maker’s, the poet’s, joy. 

This follows: Whatever persists in remaining 
the most unknown will prove to men the most fasci- 
nating; the magnetism is proportioned to the mys- 
tery. What awes and draws us most? Not bulk 
in space, not rareness in time, not these, but a birth, 
a death, a marriage, a child, sleep, faces,—these, 
though they are the standing miracles of every home 
and every day, are the great sights that move us. 
They move us so because they each and all are so— 
unfathomable ! 

Nor is it strange that these specimens of fascina- 
tion are all drawn from human life. Everything at 
no far distance down is bottomed upon mystery, 
and therefore fascinates; but a flower outlasts the 
crystal in its marvel, therefore in its spell; and a 
Man as the consummation of the whole visible world, 
must needs out-miracle all else. “As well as I 
know myself,” we say. It is startling to remember 
that since I am the world in little, I am thereby the 
least known thing in the world, and sum up in my- 
self all the mysteries of all other things. Who are 


you? You cannot tell me. WhoamI? I cannot 
tell myself. 

(1.) Consider, first, my mere body's wonders, 
such as the fresh books crowd out each year to hint. 
The chemist tells us we are five-sevenths water, one- 
seventh carbon, and that half the rest is bone-ashes, 
—phosphates of lime and magnesia, of potash and 
soda, with a pinch of salt, and a trace of iron and 
other things.. A very lowly, a very exalted, origin! 
It allies us to the planet on which we tread, and 
through the planet to the planet’s great relations in 
the heavens. We are cousins in the bone to suns, 
blood-relations to the stars! The anatomist will 
map out for me a chart of myself which London 
streets and alleys cannot match for intricacy; and 
while I am bewildered in the maze of muscles, tis- 
sues, vessels, nerves, he keeps stopping ever and 
anon along the labyrinth with the confession, “ Here 
is a spot in you of which, to tell the truth, I really 
know nothing yet, except in some dim guess and 
may-be.” Hearts of Africa in the heart of London! 
Northwest passages and unreached sources of the 
Nile within myself! The map of Self is like the maps 
of our United States at the beginning of the century; 
the names, thickly clustering round the outside shore, 
soon give way to great blank countries, and these 
at last to a wide tract where Unexplored is written 
in big letters, and the rivers run and the mountains 
sit fast almost where fancy bids them. 

How old is man? However old, he had lived till 
two hundred and fifty years ago, the blood.tides puls- 
ing punctually every second in each body, building 
and unbuilding, ocean-wise, all parts that they 
bathed,—until two hundred and fifty years ago, 
before man knew for certain that blcod-tides ran at 
all within him. From the world around he had re- 
ceived impressions every moment through his senses 
and answered them with hand and foot responses,— 
and never knew till some fifty years ago that he did 
it with a double net of shining nerves whose tracks 
were laid allthrough him. Less than that time has 
he known of a hundred delicacies that exist in hid- 
den places, all working for him beneficently and 
constantly; and that tiny harp, for instance, in the 
ear, whose thousand strings, it is thought, perhaps 
are tuned to catch the different notes; in the eye, 
that wondrous causeway of rods and cones on which 
the light-waves roll up and flash to color! And who 
can tell yet how the light-wave dashing there trans-- 
mutes itself to the nerve force, or how this nerve- 
force transmutes itself to that contractility of 
muscle to which we owe the possibility of motion; 
or how, instead of muscle motion in the arm or leg, 
the nerve-force starts vision in the eyes, hearing in 
the ear, the touch-sense in the fingers? There the 
Sphynx-lips wreathe with smiles! “Seeing without 
eyes. Strange,” said one, “ Why, tell me, how is it 
that you see with eyes?” 

Think of the unknown organs in the brain. There 
they are at work for us,—we are talking, listening, 
standing, sitting by them. Yes, there they are, 
just beginning to be located! Or think, try to think, 
of the numbers with which the men of science now 
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compute their guesses about you and me: at least a 
hundred thousand fibres probably in your optic nerve, 
a fortune of fibres in one eye; your red blood-dises, 
one three thousandth of an inch in diameter, peo- 
pling your body with the population of a world, and 
the white corpuscles, swimming through that crim- 
son throng and ever changing form,—the live things 
that they are!—as they swim on; twelve hundred mil- 
lion cells within the cortex of your brain, says one, 
and perhaps five times as many fibres,—and that 
leaves Dr. Holmes grumbling that we ought to 
multiply their count by a hundred; those light- 
waves, reaching your eye, five, six, seven hundred 
millions of millions in each second, to make the red 
and green and purple! This is the way our teachers 
teach to-day! They add that such eyes, such brains, 
such ear-harps, and all the rest, begin with each 
human being in an atom, of which one hundred and 
twenty set side by side would scarcely make an inch 
inlength. And Agassiz adds his wondrous thought 
that Man, while still unborn; concentrates and lives 
through the successive forms of the lower tribes of 
life, undergoes transfiguration a dozen times before 
he sees the light! Then Darwin adds his thought 
that our nobler stature, these organs grown to fine- 
ness, these senses evoked, the brain-cells multiplied 
and marshalled to the end of more intelligence,— 
that all these marvels of the body evolve themselves 
through slow formulas of inheritance and selection, 

- by which formulas Nature works out her problem,— 
how to make a Man! 

And this is but the Body of us, as Science to-day 
looks at our bodies. Nay, it is but the merest hint 
of the marvels of our body. Are we not fasci- 
nating? 

(2.) Do we better know our Mind, what it is? 
What is “memory,”—that palimpsest that some- 
times gives up its buried records long after they 
have passed from consciousness? By which, for in- 
stance, the Swede or Welshman in America, fifty 
years after he has forgotten entirely his native lan- 
guage, on his deathbed prattles again in the Swed- 
ish or Welsh he learnt in his mother’s lap? You 
had a dream last night, and, all unbidden, quaint 
phantoms of your waking thoughts came gliding 
through the chambers of the brain; can you yet ex- 
plain the maskers? Or if that marvel be trite, what 
of dreams like that in which Tartini found his 
“Devil Sonata;” and Coleridge, his poem, “Kubla 
Khan;” and Danncker his face of Christ, sought 
for in vain in waking hours; dreams like that which 
gave Beranger his song about the Taxes,—a ten 
year’s longing; or that which showed Charlotte 
Bronte her story opening clear and bright again 
after she had lost it and despaired of it for weeks; or 
that in which Agassiz thrice saw the fossil lying in 
the stone just as his hammer afterwards uncovered 
it? What do you say to those feats of the Som- 
nambulist in which the lawyer writes his brief and 
the mathematician solves his problem unconsciously 
to himself,—and wakes in the morning to wish he 
could? Or that still stranger state in which a single 
self has sometimes seemed to split itself into twins, 
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each having a separate life and separate memory 
and consciousness, and owning no relation to its 
other half. 

What shall we say of those unconscious powers, 
so much pondered of late, called “Reflex Action?” 
To explain which it is hinted that one’s backbone is 
studded, as it were, with little brains, each executing 
certain functions of inferior life, by which such 
vital processes as breathing, swallowing and other 
work, which it would be inconvenient for us to be 
able to forget, are carried on for us all days, all 
nights, for seventy years, without our thinking of 
them. And nov we are invited by the men wise in 
such studies to apply this theory to higher powers 
than these and to regard thinking, reasoning and 
remembering as the work of the automaton up here 
who grinds, like a faithful miller, the grist of sensa- 
tions that come pouring in through the tive hoppers 
that we call “senses.” It may be so; of course, by 
some machinery it is done,—or else something would 
be happening without happening in any way. 

This “ unconscious cerebration,” as Dr. Carpenter 
would call the process, is confessed by most inven- 
tors and artists,—those brothers of ours whose in- 
tenser operations serve to magnify our common pro- 
cesses to plainer reading. Prof. Morse, the old 
man, would come into the room where his little in- 
strument was clicking at the touch of a finger across 
the continent, and look down at it in wonder,— 
“How did I ever do it?” Raphael says, “My 
work is done, as it were, in a pleasant dream.” 
Mozart the same: “All my feelings and composings 
go on within me only as a lively and delightful 
dream. When all goes well with me, the thoughts 
come streaming in most fluently; whence or how is 
more than I can tell. Then follow the counterpoint 
and the clang of the different instruments; and if not 
disturbed, and my soul is fixed, they grow greater, 
broader, clearer,—I see it like a beautiful picture, 
not hearing the different parts in succession as they 
must be played, but the whole at once.” “That is 
the delight,’ he adds. So Schiller, so Emerson, 
somewhere, I believe—so who not? This is the 
poet’s “muse,” the prophet’s “Holy Spirit;” and 
bordering on such experience lies Paul’s “seventh 
heaven,” Swedenborg’s illumination, the Spiritual- 
ist’s trance. 

There is another side to the matter, it is true. 
Both Robert Burns and Edgar Poe have left on 
record their private recipes for manufacturing verse. 
Newton tells us how he pondered till the vision 
slowly grew and shaped itself. The erasings on 
Macaulay’s manuscript, and on that of many another 
charmer, show us how laboriously they secreted the 
power to thrill with words. Some one praised the 
perfectness of one of Tennyson’s lines as an instance 
of spontaneity: “‘I smoked ten cigars over that line,” 
was the poet’s answer. The story of successful 
goanius s3e n3 always to ba a mingling of vision and 
painstaking, of inspiration and interlineation. Even 
those flashes of discovery, such as made Goethe 
and Newton famous, doubtless have a history, even 
as the lightning-flash has a history in the gathering 
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electricity: the patient brooding has continued, not 
through the discoverer’s own years only, but through 
two or three generations of previous observers, and 
then, when all the facts are marshalled and concen- 
trated, then,—as it seems, but only seems, in some 
chance monent,—the flash of induction that light- 
eth all the heavens, and passeth understanding. 

What say you to such things? Are not all these 
things tokens of a hidden kingdom in us,—a realm 
of law, no doubt, but a realm whose bare existence 
scarcely reaches consciousness ? 

If we know nothing of these experiences, have 
none of these trances or those flashes, it is not well 
to be too skeptical about their occurrence in others. 
But surely we, too, have had our glimpses sv 
straight to the heart of things and thoughts and 
persons that for lack of understanding them, per- 
haps, we have called them not reason but “intuition,” 
burying our ignorance in the new name. Have you 
never known what Wordsworth meant by— 

“ Fallings from us, 
Vanishings, blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized,” 

have you not now and then felt what that means, as 
on your startled thought an abyss called “Being” 
opened, and it seemed for a moment as if you saw 
all this shining world-show as but a bubble floating. 
on the bosom of the Infinite? Or when, musing 
on the mystery of one’s self and finding on the inner 
side of consciousness no limit to its what and 
whence—you seem to lose that self, then you, too, 
know what John Sterling meant, when, waiting for 
Death, he wrote his boy with “tears not of grief, 
but a feeling there is no name for: everything is so 
wonderful, great and holy, so sad and yet not bitter, 
so full of death and bordering on heaven.” And, 
in our measure, have not we also had our glowing 
hours in which the thoughts came leaping into 
strangely happy words, and we talked with a wis- 
dom and moved witha rightness that we wondered 
at ourselves as much as the friend whose presence 
perhaps has wrought the miracle in us? Hours 
when other friends saw our every-day face brighten 
with a look not its own? 

And all these are but the surprises of: our Mind. 
I said “fascinating,” but we are more than fascinat- 
ing,—how reverend we are! 

(3) One look farther yet. Not less wondrous are 
the self-surprises of our Moral Nature. Have you 
ever analyzed to your satisfaction that force which 
crimsons the child’s cheek with its first blush; which, 
in every soul, vaguely or delicately, points like an 
inward compass; which, in the life of nations, 
through victories and dooms of conquest, slowly 
lifts the race to higher stature,—that contral force 
called “Duty?” Have we an “intuition” of the 
Right, a direct gaze on some Fixed Star in inward: 
heavens,—or is “conscience’’ an elaborated self- 
interest? Can you explain the blending of the 
worm and God in man, that you say “you know 
yourself?’ A friend told me that he was two man, 


and Paul says he is two: “ What I would, that do I 
not, but what I hate, that do I; no more then is it I 
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that do it, but sin that dwelleth in me.” “The in- 
ward man” and “the man in my members,” as he 
calls them—we all know what he means. But only 
two! there are a dozen, a little tribe in us; parts in 
us that are children, parts that are grown up: a Don 
Quixote part and a Sancho Panza part;,a David the 
psalmist and a David the sinner; a Jesus part and 
a Barabbas part—and often we release the last to 
crucify the first. What angel,and what devil, pos- 
sibilities! What heaven heights we may ascend, 
and do,—-but there are the animals in us also, to 
whose dens we may descend, and do. Not to dwell 
upon the omens of the den,—the papers every 
morning repeat them,—let me beg you look upon 
sigus of promise such as these: 

Every now and then we hear of an engineer 
standing at his post while the engine dashes on to 
certain death for him, possible life for the passen- 
gers behind,—if he will stand there. And he 
stands! We hear of two men drowning from a sink- 
ing boat with but a single oar on which perhaps one 
man may reach the shore: “You have a wife and 
children, I have none—Good-bye!”—and the clos- 
ing waters leave but one struggler on the surface. 
We hear of agirl handing up her companion first 
through the crevice in the ruins of the mill, while 
the fire is creeping nearer, nearer, too near for an- 
other rescue to be ventured. We hear of a boy not 
going up in the bucket from the burning mine, but 
into the side-gallery to warn a distant party of 
miners, and meeting death alone in the black pas- 
sage, exiled even from their companionship. Of a 
girl on a sinking ship,—‘‘ Never mind, mother, it’s 
only a moment’s struggle, and then we'll be again 
together.”” We have heard of a whole crew passing 
women and children to the last boat and then wait- 
ing to sink themselves in a silent company. Of a 
negro standing on the steep slope of a railway curve, 
who sees some women thoughtlessly linger on the 
track as the train comes rushing round,—he leaps 
down, dashes them back to safety, and is tossed up, 
a bleeding crush, himself. We hear of a wounded 
soldier on the field not drinking from the canteen, 
for fear his bleeding mouth will spoil the water for 
other dying comrades lying near! These are but 
instances: what do they hint for our human na- 
ture? These are day-laborers, miners, roughest 
men and privates who do these heroisms,—and they 
rise to these heights on the sudden instant before 
there is time for them to think of height or heroism. 

In your own homes, have you never heard chance 
tones, caught passing looks upon your best friend’s 
face, that made you know you did not really know — 
her; that revealed reaches of strensth or tenderness 
that you have never traversed. and of which, al- 
though her very own, she was almost unaware her- 
self? Tones and looks that teach, once for all, that 
it is the power in us which does not find conscious 
expression, that holds the main secrets of a person’s 
fascination ? 

And in us all is it not the same? Have you 
never been startled at some rare experience of your 
own, of whose rareness you did not think till after- 
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wards,—a stress of shame, arise in prayer, an ecstasy 
of joy in love, in music, in beauty, a transfiguring 
resolve, a victory of self-control or self-sacrifice, 
hardly won,—which teaches you that there is a 
stranger in yourself whom you know not over well. 
Perhaps in us all there are heights of will 
And shadowy deeps of thought, 


A land in the heart of each one’s life 
With self-surprises fraught,-— 


Whither, in sudden mystical hours, 
When conscious self is forgot, 

We are rapt ss intoan upper self, 
And stand in the light of a spot, 


Where are born those exquisite tones that stray 
To startle our common days, 
And the look that heralds our angel-smile 
. Dawns into our eyes and ways. 
What does this portend for human nature? 

O no, when we want to say the most empty sen- 
tence we can utter, let us say, “I know myself.” 
It sounds somewhat like saying, “I have found out 
God,—have you any questions to ask about him?” 


Motes from the Siefd. 


Viotor1a, BritisH CoLumBia.—Word comes to us that a 
society fur the advancement of “ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion” hasbeen started at this distant out- 
post of our continent by Rev. R. H. Smith. Unrry sends 
its greetings. 


Woman’s Trarntno.—A course of lectures on Hygiene and 
Physiology is in progress before the Woman’s College at 
Evanston, Ill, by Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, Dr. Elizabeth L. 
Chapin, Dr. Sara H. Stevenson, Dr. Sarah H. Brayton, and 
Dr. J. 8. Jowell. i 

A Goop Home Scnoou.—Uniry knows of a good home in 
the country, in a Unitarian family, for two or three boys 
between the ages of seven and ten years, where they can 
have private instruction aud constant supervision. For 
further particulars address Editor. 


Baxnyton.—The most recent advices from this ancient 
seat, in the shape of a large number of tablets, over three 
thousand years old, recently deposited in the British Mu- 
seum, go to substantiate the popular impression concern- 
ing the large wealth and extensive commerce of that 
metropolis in former days. 


Tue SERENE SAGE OF Concorp.—Mr. Alcott’s condition has 
improved, and he will probably regain a moderate degree 
of health. Qne noticeable effect of his illness has been to 
weaken his memory of words, as was the case with Mr. 
Emerson in his last years, He cannot use his right side, 
leg, or arm, but his mind remains serene and cheerful. 


Tue Grpstes.—Margary Deane found in Buda-Pesth a 
Gipsy ignorant of the first rudiments of musical knowledge 
who had been playing on his cymbal before the Czar of 
Russia. Heis an ardent admirer of Wagner, is conversant 
with all his great operas, and, she adds, “that great com- 
poser has few better interpreters than this untaught Gipsy.” 


“ Swartamore Restorep.”—On the 18th ult. the Society of 
Friends re-opened this institution of learning situated near 


Philadelphia in a building constracted since the disastrous 
fire of a few years ago. The restoration cost $252,760.79, 
and all bills are paid. Over twelve hundred Friends were 
present and active steps were taken to restore the museum 
atid to fill up the library. 

A THxo1oci0aL CHaLLenGr.—The editor of The Religio- 
Philosophical Journal offers Hermann the prestidigitator 
the sum of $1,000, and to M. J. Savage $1,000, to be distri- 
buted among indigent Unitarian ministers, if the former 
can duplicate, under critical conditions, the slate-writing of 
Mrs. Simpson, a medium whose powers have been called in 


question by those two gentlemen. 


Mrusterrat Supriies.—The Unitarians are not the only 
people who are troubled for want of material out of which 
to make ministers. A correspondent of The Advance says 
that “four-sevenths of the new recruits of the Congrega- 
tional ministry come from other sources than the theologi- 
cal schools of the denomination,” and asks whether some 
means can be devised by which this four-sevenths may be 
equipped in a manner more worthy the work. 


CampnripGE, ENGLAND.—Robertson Smith, the Free Kirk 
heretic of Scotland, has been appointed to the Arabic Pro- 
fessorship at the University of Cambridge. This chair was 
not at the disposal of the University management, but of 
the Dean of Worcester, ‘‘ Lord High Almoner to the Queen.” 
This is the first non-conformist thus honored at Cambridge. 
Notwithstanding the more conservative atmosphere that is 
supposed to pervade Oxford, it has had such a professor in 
Dr. Legge, the Chinese scholar, for several years. 


Poxrricat.—The Christian Union sees in the organiza- 
tion of the “ New York Society for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Industry” and similar activities indications that the 
Free Trade and Protection issue will, in spite of politicians, 
be soon brought to the front. We agree with The Union 
that this “country has long suffered for want of an issue.” 
—The same paper says that the present American attitude 
towards the rights of foreign authors “is a revival of the 
barbarous code which held that a man should get all that 
he could and keep all that he got.” 


Sxost Szsmons,—The Unitarian Herald has the follow- 
ing, which we offer for the consolation of those who stay at 
home from church because the sermon is too long: 

“Those impatient people who want ‘very short sermons '—say 
twenty minutes at the most, but ‘ten minutes better still,” would be 
delighted with some preachers in India. Mr. Baxter tells us of one 
Episcopalian Church there which he visited on the last Sunday in the 
year, when ‘the clergyman delivered no discourse at all, but simply 
told a large congregation of high-bred British ladies and gentlemen not 
to get drunk at Christmas time;’ while, in another. on New Year's 
Day, ‘the sermon consisted of a dozen sentences.’ ” 


Manison, W1s.—A caller at our office gives glowing ac- 
count of the activity, prosperity and hopefulness of the 
work under Bro. Crooker. The attendance is large and the 
interest among the students of the University is increasing. 
Miss A. A. Woodward (Auber Forestier) in her “ Informal 
Musical evenings” crowds the house to the enhancement 
of the musical culture of the city and the enlargement of 
the society purse. Mr. Crooker in connection with his Sun- 
day School maintains a Social Science class that is largely 
attended; and “The Contemporary Club” meetings are live 
and interesting. 


Enouanp’s Trrumpa in Eorrt.—John Page Hopps, in a 
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We fear that if this movement had been set on foot by 
preachers instead of laymen, there would have been a ten- 
dency to say: “ Let’s get the building any how, and then it 
will be paid for in some fashion.” This movement toward 
more fittingly housing itself is one of the most hopefal signs 
that there is still vitality in that much-talked-of commo- 
dity— Boston Unitarianism.” When the building is up, 
as we are confident it soon will be, let Unitarianism pour 
its youngest and most aggressive, world-helping inspira- 
tion into its walls, and Unitarianism in Boston will again 
become as it was in the days of Channing and the days 
of Parker, charged with electric power, a thought-stirring 
and creed-disturbing power in America. The following is 
the most admirable scheme for the building announced by 
the committee. When it is realized by the Unitarian Club 
of Boston, we have no doubt but that their example will in- 
spire the parent Club—the Channing Club, of Chicago—to 
promptly inaugurate and succe-sfally carry through a simi- 
lar scheme for this city—a city that has the opportunity of 
becoming a great and blessed center, first for Western 
Unitarianism, and, ultimately, for the Liberal Religious life 
of the continent: 

1. A Bookstore, where the best theological, religious, and general 
literature of Liberal Christianity may be had, and from which its cir- 
culation may be extended; and where, also, a stock of wholesome and 
interesting reading for the young may be found, comprising the books 
sanctioned or recommended by our Ladies’ Commission for the exam- 
ination of books. 

2. Offices for the American Unitarian Association and for the Unita- 
rian Sunday-school Society. 

3. A Reading-room, furnished with suitable newspapers and periodi- 
cals; also an apartment for an historical and theological library relat 
ing to the rise and progress of the Liberal Christian movement in 
America and elsewhere. : 

4 Committee Rooms for the uee of the Unitarian Club, the Ladies’ 
Commission, the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, and the various 
Committees of the National, the Suffolk, the Women’s Auxiliary, and 
other conferences, and such other kindred organizations as may require 
them. ° 

6. AHall—to be named Channing Hall—where meetings of the Uni- 
tarian Club may be held, and where ministers may meet for the reading 
of essays or addresses, or for conference; and which may be used also 
for other purposes not inconsistent with the character of the building. 

Cuicaco.—The February meeting of the Channing Club 
was held on the evening of the 15th ult., at the Union League 
Rooms. Some thirty gentlemen sat down to the table, C. 
H. S. Mixer, Esq., of Church of the Messiah, presiding. 
The subject for the evening discussion was the “ Secular and 
Religious Education of Children.” The subject was intro- 
duced by Dr. Ingalls, and a most animated and profitable 
discussion followed, confined chiefly to the secular side of 
the problem; the other end of the question, by vote of the 
Club, being carried over to the March meeting. Among 
those taking part in the discussion was Prof. G. D. Wells, a 
guest of the Club, a pioneer schoolmaster and one of the 
fathers of the Chicago public schools, with which he has been 
associated, we believe, longer than any other person now liv- 
ing in Chicago. His contribution to the discussion, consist- 
_ngas it did of many reminiscences, was greatly enjoyed.-—— 
1The Women’s Unitarian Association of Chicago held their 
meeting at Unity Church, when one hundred and twenty-five 
ladies sat down to the table, after which Mrs. C. P. Woolley, 
in a paper entitled “ Later Issues,” introduced a discussion 
of the Free Religious movement. We are compelled to 
judge of these meetings by the sprightly rivulets of talk 


that overflow the brimming cup and run into the “ down- 
town headquarters” at the Ohanning Clab Room. From 


recent number of his Truth Seeker, speaking of an article 
in the January number of the Nineteenth Century of and by 
Ahmed Arabi, the Egyptian, which goes largely to prove 
“the pureness of the patriotism which prompted this leader,” 
Bays: 

“It is a pathetic. a serious, a shocking etory, and I do not envy the 
feelings or the judgment of any English man or English woman who 
can read it without shame. What dreadful fatality is it that, whether 
under a Beaconsfield or a Gladstone, England is led on to deeds that 
are at first applauded with half barbaric exultation, and are then, in 
time, repented of, when the truth comes home.’ 


Sr. Joszpx, Mo.—The Unitarian Society at this place have 
extended a hearty call to Rev. F. A. Abbott, of Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., whose voice has been heard at many points in 
our Western Field during the last three months with great 
satisfaction. The work done at this place by Mr. Chase was 
in every way a worthy one. The Society has in it no pad- 
ding and Mr. Abbott would have a clear road into the ac- 
ceptance of this admirable opportunity were it not for the 
perplexing dilemma arising from the fact that the friends 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, are urgent in their call to this needy 
though opportune field. He would doubtless be satisfied 
with either “ were the other dear charmer away.” 


ParapetpHia.—The Times of this city gives the follow- 
ing account of a most interesting activity. Are there not 
many other churches, Unitarian: and non-Unitarian, that 
might well follow the example of Brother May: 

“Another of the evening classes for the instruction of women in lan- 
guages and various useful occupations has been formed in the First 
Unitarian Church, under the direction of the pastor of the church, the 
Rev. Mr. May, and a number of the ladies of the congregation. About 
forty women and young girls have made application for scholarships. 
All of them, according to the regulations, set forth their present occu- 
pation and the special training or study which they desired. Among 
those who expressed a wish to learn the art of cutting and fitting gar- 
ments were a dresemaker’s apprentice, a housekeeper, a saleswoman, 
8 ‘waitress,’ a book-sewer and a paper-bag maker. Ths arrangements 
for teaching this important branch are not yet completed, but there 
is no doubt that the class will be formed. The difficulty is that it re- 
quires an experienced and very competent person to conduct it, and 
the teachers in all their branches are volunteers and do not receive pay. 

“The applicants for ‘cutting and fitting’ in the school all appear to 
want it to qualify them for occupations where they can add to their 
incomes, but in the older schools, of which this is an offshoot and copy, 
especially the Century Club echool, many girls and women learn to cut 
and make garments not forthe purpose of becoming dressmakers, but 
a8 an economical attainment that will enable them to do work of that 
kind at home themselves, without the trouble and expense of having 
it done for them by others. In the list of applicants there were a 
leather-stitcher, a store girl and a clerk, who all expressed a desire to 
learn German, and a dressmaker and a ‘sale«lady’ who want a course in 
French. An upholsterer desires to learn cooking, although the new 
school has not yet made its arrangements in that respect either; a 
watch-case maker wants to be proficient in book-keeping: a book-folder 
sets forth her longing for acomplete outline of English history and 
general literature, and a ‘saleslady,’ a housekeeper, and a compounder 
of drags would all like to be made skiliful in penmanship.” 


Tre Boston Unrrantan Heapquarters.—The Unitarian 
Club of Boston has vindicated its right to exist, by the 
wise but energetic way it has inaugurated the movement 
toward a more fitting headquarters for the Unitarian work. 
At the January meeting of the Club the movement was in- 
angurated toward the raising of $150,000 for this purpose. 
Fifty-two thousand five hundred dollars have already been 
subscribed by eleven contributors, H. P. Kidder and the 
estate of Helen A. Ames leading the list with $10,000 each. 
One hopefal sign of integrity is found in the announce- 
ment of the committee that “the work of erection is not 
to be begun until the funds shall have been subscribed.” 
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this we infer an earnest and frank discussion, in which the 
words Radical and Conservative, Eastern and Western, Free 
Religious and Unitarian, were freely used without feeling or 
excitement. Perhaps this is more than could be expected 
from an assemblage of men under like circumstances.—— 
The Union Teachers’ Meetings, held Monday noons at the 
Channing Club Room, have a steady increase of interest. 
The attendance reaches upward of fifty, exceeding the 
accommodations of our sanctum. The discussions are 
searching, frank, and characterized by a scholarly determin- 
ation to reach the truth concerning the source, character, 
and value of the earlier books of the earlier Bible record. 
Th several of these meetings Rabbi Hirsch has made most 
valuable contributions. His scholarly, reverent, catholic, 
and, in the only sense in which the word has any ethical or 
religious value, Christian spirit has been greatly appreciated. 
On the twelfth of this month, for the second time, he leads 
the meeting. Subject: Samuel and the Prophets. 


Wnity Club. 


TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


For the last year a number of “ Wadsworth Clubs” have 
associated together for the purpose of publishing for their 
common good, a series of reports made by the several so- 
cieties. In this way they have hoped that the successes 
and the failures of each club might be of some use by way of 
encouragement and of warning to each of the others. 
These reports have been printed in “ circulars,” edited and 
issued by the 

“WELCOME AND CORRESPONDENCE CLUB.” 


After some hesitation, it has been determined to continue 
these “circulars,” in little monthly journals, through the 
year 1883. It has been determined to enlarge the scope of 
the publication. The mere detail of the methods of organi- 
zation of different clubs under different circumstances 
need hardly be repeated from year to year. That story 
has probably been told as fully as is necessary for practi- 
cal purposes. But it is believed that as Christian men and 
women and the Christian Church gain more and more 
power for good with every advance of the time—there 
turns up every day some new form of beneficent activity, 
some new way of “Lending a Hand,” which will interest not 
only the members of Wadsworths clubs, but many others who 
are at work in the same spirit, in trying to build up the 
Christian Commonwealth, or to bring in the Kingdom of 
God. 


In this view it is proposed that the circulars shall take 
the form of a “Record of Progress.” And as the best 
monthly magazines give an account of the recent inven- 
tions and improvements in physical science,so it is our 
hope to publish once a month some account of the most 
remarkable successes or plans for the relief of poverty, 
the prevention of disease, the extension of truth, the in- 
struction of ignorance, or, in simpler words, of the moral 
victories of our time. 

The anuual subscription for these circulars is half a dol- 
lar for the volume of seventy-five pages. The first volume 
may be had bound, for sixty cents. 

These circulars have been and are edited by Edward E. 
Hale. 

All orders may be addressed, “ Welcome and Correspond- 
ence Club,” 39 Highland St., Roxbury, Boston. 


Ghe Htudp Table. 


All publications noticed tn this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 
Chicago 


BOOKS BECEIVED. 


Tux SuRGEon’s Storrs; Times of Gustaf Adolph; by Z. Topeltus. 
Translated from the original Swedish. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
Co. 1883; pp. 341. Price, $1.25. 


Tue Lowe. BrratTupay Book. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883; 
pp. 402. Price, $1.00. 


LITERABY NOTES. 

The most remarkable of all recent contributions to litera- 
ture seems to be George Ebers’ ‘ Egypt.” With the power 
of a magician he re-animates the Egypt of four thousand 
years ago; and not only does he bring vividly before our 
eyes the customs, mythology, and history of this ancient 
civilization, but he reveals to us the common life and hu- 
manity of that people so long passed away. About half 
of the two volumes are taken up with illustrations—nearly 
all from the ablest artists in Germany—and it would be 
difficult to praise these too highly. One might find some 
fault with the English reproduction of this grand work, 
though certainly no translator could hope to preserve the 
almost faultless style of Professor Ebers. The omission 
of the map which accompanies the German original is a 
serious defect.——A recent acquisition of the National Li- 
brary of Paris is a manuscript containing the Mishna, the 
Babylonian Talmud, and two tracts. The book is sup- 
posed to have been in the copyist’s hands during the twelfth 
century.—The first volume of Richard Grant White's 
“Shakespeare,” will be published the last of the month.— 
The weekly numbers of “The Continent” are henceforth 
to be bound together and issued as a monthly. A trans- 
lation of Hiawatha into Greek verse has recently been 
published at Leipsic. Besides the edition of ** The Ra- 
ven,” illustrated by Dore, which Harper & Brothers an- 
nounce, E. P. Dutton & Co. are preparing one which is 
being illustrated and engraved under the direction of Mr. 
George Andrews.——A book on Dr. O. W. Holmes, contain- 
ing a bibliography anda critical study of his works, as well 
as much biographical information concerning him, has just 
been completed by Mr. W. 8. Kennedy, whose volume on 
Whittier appeared not long ago. 


AN Easter SERvIcE, kept by Congregation and Sunday-School._ By C. 
W. W. Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Mass. 8 pp. $2.00 per 100. Containing five hymns, one choral re- 
sponse, one carol. 


The service is divided into Spring Tide, Childhood 
and Immortality, and has the advantage of large 
type. Not being competent to pass upon the music, we 
can only speak for the letter text, which contains many 
sweet things and lofty sentences. As an Easter Service, 
serving asa passing programme for an exceptional service, 
it unquestionably has much merit. Only time can deter- 
mine whether it has the unity aud the coherency necessary 
to make the Easter Service that congregation and Sunday- 
school will be glad to recur to with each returning year, 
that by it their minds and hearts may be led up into the 
exalted hopes that that season suggests, and into which may 
be poured, year by year, the accumulating experiences of 
life. We only hope that those using this or any other service 
for Easter will note well those features that seem to have 
perennial qualities, and that next year they will insist that 
these features recur again in their Easter service, so that in 
1884, instead of a new Easter service, we shall have a new 
edition of the old Easter service. We have examined 
closely and critically the various Easter services that have 
been published East and West for the last five years, and to 
our mind none have had the wearing quality that goes with 
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the first service published by the Western Sunday-School 
Society—-that prepared by Mr. Blake four years ago, because, 
both in its readings and music it has the stateliness that 
wears. We know a few Sunday-Schools, at least, whose 
Easter services are having an accumulative beauty, from the 
fact that they have been able to resist the temptation to get 
something new each year. We hope that this service of Mr. 
Wendte may prove to be one that will wear well, that other 
Sunday-Schools may know the joy of pouring annually the 
spring-time hopefulness into carols and words that are re- 
leased from the remoteness and stiffness that go with 
novelty. 


Uniry LEAFLET No. 6. OUTLINES FoR a Stupy or HOLMES, BRYANT, 
WHITTIER; THEIR Poems. Chicago: Unity, 1883. pp. 32. Price 10 
cents. 


No. 6 in Unity Leaflets has just appeared. It contains 
outlines for a study of Holmes, Bryant and Whittier, and 
continues the line of thought worked out in the Longfellow 
and Lowell study. One might wonder how many, even 
among those friends of the American poets who are most 
familiar with their writings, could conscientiously go 
through these outlines which Mr. Gannett has prepared, and 
not feel afterwards that their appreciation of the poets was 
thereby deepened and their enjoyment of them increased. 
Mr. Gannett has evidently brought to these studies a just 
estimate of his writers as well as a loving appreciation of 
the tenderness, beauty and power of their poems; and many 
of the ideas which he suggests are so delicate in their 
analysis and yet so comprehensive as to detail that they 
cannot fail to be a real help in encouraging individual 
thought and opinion as well as in acquainting the student 
with the best of our home poets. For club or class study 
these outlines are well adapted to bring out real work in- 
stead of superticial criticism, and they would be no less 
valuable in directing the evening reading of a home circle. 

RE. M. 


Gonferences. 


REPORT OF MEETING OF DIRECTORS OF 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The fourth meeting of the Directors of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference was held at the Channing Club Room 
Feb. 16th, at two o’clock p.m. Present—Mrs. Felix, Messrs. 
Moulton, Shippen, Shorey, Jones, and Jennings of Chicago 
and Rev. Mr. Gordon of Milwaukee. 

The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, Mr. B. 
P. Moulton. Minutes of the tast meeting read and approved. 
Mr. Shorey then moved to reconsider the action of the 
Directors last October wherein it was moved to accept the 
invitation of Unity Church, Chicago, to entertain the next 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Conference. 

Mr. Jones then read & communication from Russell N. 
Bellows, Secretary of the National Unitarian Conference, in 
which it appeared that upon motion of Dorman B. Eaton 
at a meeting of the Council of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference it was voted to ask the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence to hold its next meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, there to 
eral the interests of the proposed Wade Theological 

ool. 

During the discussion of Mr. Bellows’ statement com- 
Munications were read by Mr. Jones from Messrs. Snyder 
of St. Louis, Forbush of Detroit, Hunting of Des Moines; 
Prof. Carey of Meadville, Prof. Allen of Madison, Howland 
of Lawrence, Gannett of St. Paul; Mrs. McMahan of 
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Quincy, and Mr. Hosmer of Cleveland. Most of these 
communications were in favor of the former arrangement 
wherein it was voted to hold the next regular meeting of. 
the Conference at Chicago, Ill. Mr.Shippen then offered 
the following resolutions: 

“Waereas: October 27, 1882, it was decided to hold the next general 
session of the Western Unitarian Conference at Unity Church, in the 
City of Chicago, and public announcement thereof has been made; 
and, whereag, the Council of the National Conference has asked that 
such session be held at Cleveland; upon due consideration of the 
reasons for and against such change of plan, 

** Resolved: That we believe the interests of our Conference, and the 
objects it seeks to advance, and especially the Wade Theological 
School, will best be promoted by adhering to our former plans and 
holding our next general session at Unity Church, in Chicago. 

* Resolved: That we have learned with gratification of the purpose of 
the Council of the National Conference to hold one of its regular 
meetings at the time and place of the next annua! session of the Western 
Conference, and that we will do all in our power to make such arrange- 
ments as will best advance the interests we hold in common.” 

These resolutions, after some discussion, were passed 
unanimously. 

It was then moved that a committee of five be appointed 
to give the Wade Theological School due consideration; to 
examine its plans and prospects and report upon the same 
at the Conference in Chicago, May 10th, 1883. 

Messrs. Shorey, Gordon, Snyder and Mrs. Felix, and Mrs. 
Sunderland’ were appointed on that committee. It was 
further voted that this committee have power to expend 
such money a8 may be necessary to collect facts and statis- 
tics in relation to said school, same to be paid by the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference. 

Mr. Shippen then moved that the present officers of the 
Conference be elected annual members of the Conference by 
the payment of the usual fee of one dollar. The following 
persons paid this amount, and they are therefore members 
of the Conference for one year: D. L. Shorey, Joseph Ship- 
pen, B. P. Moulton (Life), Mrs. Felix, J. Ll. Jones and A. 
G. Jennings, of Chicago, and G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. Shippen moved that suitable certificates be prepared 
and issued to all who may become life or annual members 
of the Conference. It was then voted to adjourn subject to 
the call of the Secretary. 

J. Lu. Jones, Secretary. 
A. G. Jenninas, Scribe. 


@Whe Gxchange Table. 


Nozopy Wrii Ever Know.—The amenities existing be- 
tween religious sects had notable illustration at the burial 
of the unrecognized victims of the Milwaukee fire. Of 
these, twenty-three bodies were awarded to the Protestants 
and twenty to the Catholics; and nobody will ever know 
how many Protestants received absolution or how many 
Catholics were deprived of the same.—Exchange. 


Tuer Roor Feut In.—Recently they had an “ Eisteddfod” 
in Chickering Hall, New York, at which one man read an 
“Englyn,” and another recited an “ Awdl,” and another 
the “‘ Cwydd y Farn Fawr,” and then the whole crowd stood 
up and sang “ Hen wlad fy nhadhau.” And then the roof 
fell in.—New York Graphic. 


Firtrzen Cents a Day.—Hon. Henry C. Robinson, of 
Hartford, Conn., recently gave a lecture in New Haven, in 
favor of co-operation, in which he said that he had lately 
visited a small factory in Connecticut, whose owner boasted 
that he had the preceding year “made ” $72,000. Going 
through the mill, he found bobbins tended by children from 
eight to twelve years old, with faces colorless and without 
expression, working ten hours a day, with twenty minutes 
out for dinner, for fifteen cents per day. Is it strange that 
Mr. Robinson asks for co-operation or anything else by 
which it may be possible to put these little ones at school, 
and enable their fathers to support them decently? Such 
injustice to the workingman as is implied in Mr. Robin- 
son’s statement, if continued, must result in the most dis- 
astrous consequences to society.—The Indez. 
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Little Writy. 


Exuen T. Lxonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


_ Associate Editors. 
Miss Cona H. Cuanxe, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mas. K. G. WELLS, 155 Boylston S8t., Boston, Mass. 


It is the object of these columns to increace the interest of the yo 
reader in finding ** What to see’ in this wonderful world about ue, an 
in deciding ‘* What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to supply Mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privileze of helping and training children t> find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


As you read in the last number of Littte 
Unity, we shall visit you no more as a separate 
sheet, but bring our parent with us, and hope there 
will be room by yuur firesides for us both, in those 
homes where heretofore only the little sheet has had 
place. It was the hearty interest which the larger 
Unrry felt, for the growth of your young lives 
toward that which is good, and noble, and everlasting, 
which first caused us to be sent out among you; and 
now that we have come together you may be sure 
that the good-will of the one is no less than that 
of the other. 


WHAT WE HEAR FROM MINNEAPOLIS. 


Very little has been heard this winter, from any 
source, about the work with children’s meetings. 
We like to believe they are only silent—not dead, 
and wish we might hear of results, and the way 
they are reached. 

Minneapolis is kind enough to send word about 
the work of the little club there, which has met 
every two weeks in the church parlors on Saturday, 
with an average attendance of twenty five. One 
hour has been used for gymnastics, and another for 
sewing by the girls and scroll-sawing for the boys. 

On the 27th of January an entertainment was 
held, at which, says our correspondent, “the pro- 
gramme consisted of a dumb-bell exercise by twelve 
boys, marching exercise by sixteen girls in costume, 
two songs, the cantata of ‘The Quarrel among the 
Flowers’ by ten girls, and the pantomime of ‘The 
Ten Little Injuns’ by ten boys. A table for the 
sale of articles made by the children, with contribu- 
tions from their friends, was one feature of the 
evening, and altogether we cleared twenty-one dol- 
lars, which will be used to buy books for the li- 
brary.” 

The children will appreciate those books twice as 
much as they would if they had not each and all 
been able to “lend a hand” toward getting them. 


That some insects hear, has been proved by experiment; 
and perhaps the antenn® are the organs of this sense, for 
little pits are said to have been found under the skins of 
these appendages, with little grains within, apparently 
acting upon the same principle as the interior bones of the 
ear of the higher animals; but at present this is quite un- 
certain.—Day Spring. 


You cannot dream yourself into a character; you must 
hammer and forge yourself one.—Froude. 


THE CHILDREN. 


“What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 


“That to the world are children: 
Through them it feels the glow 
Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


“Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were ‘sung or said, 
For ye are the living poems, 
And all the rest are dead.” 


WATER CRYSTALS. 


One morning not long ago I saw upon my door- 
step what had been a few drops of water, but was 
then a cluster of beautiful star-shaped ice crystals. 
There was one large crystal separate from the others; 
it was nearly an inch across and exquisitely perfect 
inform. I should have liked to keep it for my cabi- 
net; but the day was mild, and my crystals were 
soon but a small wet spot on the step. 

Sometime when it is snowing large flakes, catch 
a few of them on a black cloth—velvet is the best 
—and examine them. You will find that each one 
is a six-rayed star. Their plan is the same as that 
of the ice crystals, of which, indeed, they are but a 
more delicate form. They are so fragile and disap- 
pear so quickly in a warm atmosphere, that they 
seem scarcely more than the phantoms of. crystals; 
but the diamond and the emerald are no more truly 
crystals than is a snowflake. 

Only think what myriads of these snow crystals 
are piled together in a snowbank! Their forms are 
soon destroyed, however, by mutual contact and 
pressure. 

In the frost upon windows, starry crystals may 
sometimes be distinguished among the delicate 
traceries which they combine to make All ice is 
composed of them, but they are usually so densely 
packed that you would never guess they were there. 
Tyndall says that their forms may be seen when 
the sun is shining upon ice and melting its surface; 
the crystals are dissolved, but for a time retain 
their shapes and appear like liquid flowers. 

Snow and ice, then, are crystalized water. So it 
is plain, since only minerals crystalize, that water 
isa mineral. That seemed quite strange to me the 
first time I thought of it But water is not so 
different from other minerals as one might suppose. 
It requires less heat to melt it when frozen, but 
nearly all minerals will melt if sufficiently heated. 
Still there is this important difference between 
water and most other minerals: when water freezes 
it occupies more space than it did before, it expands; 
while other minerals, in becoming solid, or freezing, 
contract aud occupy less space than they did as 
liquids. This tendency of water to expand in freaz- 
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ing makes the ice lighter than the water, which is 
very fortunate; for if it were heavier than the water 
it would sink to the bottom of all the rivers, lakes 
and ponds; and that would make it unpleasant for 
the fish; besides there would be no skating until the 
water was a solid mass of ice. It does not seem so 
fortunate, however, when the water freezes in our 
pitchers and cracks them in its effort to make more 
space for the crystals to arrange themselves in. 

In very cold countries and under certain condi- 
tions, large accumulations of ice remain unchanged 
from year to year and may be regarded as almost as 
permanent as any other rock. In Alaska there are 
hills composed of alternate layers of ice and sand 
and covered with forests. Just how they were 
formed I cannot tell, but it is certain that some of 
theice must be very old to have allowed beds of 
sand and other layers of ice to collect on top of it, 
and forests to grow above them all. 

But stranger than this is the fact that ice exists 
upon Mt. Etna in Sicily, buried beneath volcanic 
dust, and is quarried out very much as granite or 
any other stone might be. A large part of the ice 
supply of the surrounding country comes from this 
source. The ice was at first snow which fell upon 
the volcano, then during an eruption it was covered 
with dust and ashes; the weight of which finally 
compacted it into ice. This covering protects it 
from the heat of the sun during the long, warm 
Sicilian summer. A B.C. 


SCHOOL LIFE IN CHINA. 


In Chinese schools, the teacher is much more 
strict and severe than in American schools. He is 
not only responsible for the intellectual training of 
his pupil, but for the moral training, also. There 
is no arithmetic among the lessons, nor anything in 
the line of mathematics. Spelling they don’t pre- 
tend to learn; as there are so many more letters in 
the Chinese alphabet than in ours, it would be nearly 
impossible, and ours is quite nearly enough so! Of 
grammar, too, they have none. Are you thinking 
it must be an easy school-life in China? Wait till 
you hear the rest. A Chinese student tells us in 
the Youth’s Companion: 

As the student advances, new studies are given him. First, the 
works of the two great teachers, Confucius and Mencius, every lesson 
in which is explained to the scholar. Then the works of different 
writers on poetry, politics and art; then the treatises of philosophers 
on the duties of a citizen to the family and to the State; and lastly, 
works on the important epochs in Chinese history.” 

Special study is given to poetry as an art, and 
subjects are assigned the student upon which to 
write in poetry as also in prose composition. De- 
bates and essays are required in connection with 
the topics of their studies. Their hours for schooling 
are from eighta.m. till noon; from one p.m. till four 
or five, and from seven till nine in the evening. 
This is continuous for every day in the vear except 
& vacation of some fifteen days at New Year’s time. 
No summer vacation nor Saturdays, nor even Sun- 
days, but several festival days occur during the 
year, when the schools are closed. 
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MISS WHARTON’S PIE. 


Miss Margaret Wharton was a lady of good fam- 
ily and large fortune. She was one of the Whar- 
tons of Skelton Castle, England, and possessed 
$1,000,000, half of which she gave to a nephew. 
She was well known in Scarborough, where she 
used to send out for “a pennyworth of cream,” and 
“a pennyworth of strawberries,” always paying her 
penny down. From this peculiarity she became 
known as Peg Pennyworth, On one occasion, 
while in Scarborough, she had a meat-pie made. It 
was very large, as it was for herself, some visitors, 
and the servants. She ordered the footman to take 
it to the bake-house. He refused, saying it was 
not consistent with his dignity to be seen, dressed in 
plush and tags, carrying a meat-pie. Mistress Peg 
then desired the coachman to take it; but he also 
declined. 

“ Bring out the carriage,” was the command. 

The carriage was got ready, the coachman 
donned his powdered wig and mounted the box, the 
footman ascended behind, and Miss Wharton, sit- 
ting in state in the carriage, bore the meat-pie on 
her lap. 

“Drive to the bake-house,” was her command. 
In an hour or two, the same state keing observed, 
the pie was brought back. 

“Now,” she said to the coachman, “you have 
kept your place, which is to drive; and you,” turn- 
ing to the footman, “have kept yours, which is to 
wait; and now we will all have some of the pie.””— 
Selected. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


George F. Piper, Secretary of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, Boston, recently put much sense 
in an article in The Register under the caption of 
“Who Is To Blame?’ from which we make the 
following pertinent extracts: 


Many seem to think that the chief reason why our Sunday-schools are 
no better is that the manuals in use there are to poor. If one may 
judge from what he reads and hears, there is a pretty general feeling 
that the success of a Sunday-echool depends upon these more than upon 
anything else. We do not believe it. * * But, granting that 
manuals are indispensable, we have them of almost every name and 
kind, and are to have new ones in rapid succession during the next two 
or three years. The Western Sunday School Society publishes thir- 
teen manuals or series of lessons, and the Eastern Society about double 
that number, while from various other sources we have about a dozen 
more. * * * Itis often said that teachers are largely responsible 
for the small success that attends our Sunday-school work. But we 
cannot resist the feeling that teachers, like text-books, get relatively 
too large ashare of blame. They have their shortcomings; but we 
are confident that too much stress is laid on these, and that by minis- 
ters. * * * We believe that ministers are largely to blame for the 
defects in our Sunday-schools. They give tham too little time, labor, 
and thought. * * It is not so much that ministers have no iuter- 
ext in the Sunday-school, as that their efforts are fragmentary, desul- 
tory, vacillating. They have no well-studied plan, which they persis- 
tently carry through. A teacher’s meeting once a week, a normal class 
once & week, and a general lesson once a week, would enable any min- 
ister in the course of afew years to produce results of which he need 
not be ashamed. 


Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise.—Pope. 


Prayer was not invented, it was born with the first sigh, 
the first joy, the first sorrow of the human heart. 


To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw a mischief on. 
—Shakspere. 
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Mnnouncements. 


LTO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The eubscription price of Unity is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change xhould& be made with the first or second Issue after th- 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially ree 

uested. 
4 Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
ea ag and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 
for a bill. 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANKS. 


Copies of the Prospectus, with blank form for subscrip- 
tions attached, will be furnished by the Publishers of Unity 
to any friend who is willing to help in obtaining new names. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


At the Channing Club Rooms, 40 Madison street. 


March 5th, 12 m.—1l p.m. Subject: Samson and the 
Judges; orthe Romance of History. Rev. George Batchelor, 
Leader. 

March 12th, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: Samuel and the 
Early Prophets; or the Beginnings of National Worship. 
Rabbi Hirsch, Leader. 

March 19th, 12m.--1 p.m. Subject: Review. J. Li. Jones, 
Leader. 


EASTER SERVICES. 
EASTER. 
A Service prepared by Rev. J. V. Blake. 
hundred. 


1879. $2.50 per 


EASTER FESTIVAL SERVICE. 
By Rev. Brooke Herford. 1880. $2.00 per hundred. 


ORDER OF EASTER FESTIVAL. 
By Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 1881. $2.00 per hundred. 


SAMPLE COPIES 3 CENTS.” 
Address, 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
40 Maprson Srreet, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gesta Christi: 


A History of Humane Progress 
Under Christianity. 


BY CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth 8vo. Gilt Top. Price $2.50. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


UNITY. 


Important Announcement. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


CHICAGO, 


Has just published 


The Unending Genesis 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 
spirit, by the light of science. 
This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s 
“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 
Send orders early. : 


Limp cloth..... 0... .c.c.ccescccseseccsneeus 
Beveled boards, gilt top............6-... 000. 


JUST READY. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. VI. 


Outlines for a Study of 


Holmes, Bryant, Whittier. 
THEIR POEMS. 


A Pamphlet of thirty-two pages, reproducing in perma- 
nent form the Studies which have appeared in Unity. Pre- 
pared by W. C. Gannetr and his associates of the Unity 
Club, St. Paul. : 


Price 10 Cents, net. 


UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 


Uniform with the Above. 
UNITY LEAFLET NO. IV. 
Outlines for a Study of 


: THE POEMS OF 
Longfellow and Lowell. 


Price 10 Cents. 
Per Dozen, = .« -« = 


UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 


81.00, 


UN Liy. 


THE MEADVILLE TESOLOGIGAL SCHOOL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isnocharge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 


TuUsT rIssv=ED 


“Unity ” Sunday School Lessons. 


SERIES XIII. 


STUDIES OF JESUS. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 

Eightoen Lessons. --- A Pamphlet of 45 Pages. 
Published by the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Single Copies, 20 Cts. Per Dozen, $1.75. 

Address 


40 Mapison Sr., CHIOAGO, Inx. 
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IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS. 


NEW ENGLISH EDITION 


Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60. 


Half Morocco extra, $20.00 


By the COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


40 Mapison Sr., Caroaco, Inn. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Chicago & 2 North. ester 


Oto ESTABL/SHED SF SHORT LINE | 
HMITED L STATES FAST. MAIL ROUTE | 


CH CO 


And all points in Northern Itinois, Cen- . 
rm 


NORTH, NORTHWEST aaa WEST. 
With ita own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, PLISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals ire 


y express trai 
Ifyou wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will Dry ‘our Re a 
this Fou AND WI AKE N 


' 
| 
\ 
L 
NE || 


‘the famous C. B. & Q. 
Bluffs, 


Chicago & 
General Pp, = sepb, Ate Atchison ae To 
fee ‘Tieket gente sell Tickets 


pnts D. DeLAYN VIN 
Gen. Supe * 9d Vice-Pres. sod Gen. Manager 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


All connections 


MRS, THROOP'S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 


—FOR— 


Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. 
lare sent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 
High Street, Portland, Me. 


between sr indissapolis & e Council Bluffs via 
Union Depots. It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAR ls 
Finest Eaulpped Raliroad In the World for all Classes of Travel. 
J. POTTER, 8d Vice-Pres't and Gen’'l Manager. 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAV TERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Ilin- 
ols, Chicago. 


COING EAST AND WEST. 
nt Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing irs (seats free), Smokin; 
'vo) lng Chairs, Pullman Palace S! 
Dining Cars run daily to and | Bur 
from Chicago & Pera oat Ghicago & Council 
‘oin 


Cars, with Re- 
leeping Cars and 


Chicago, St. Jo- 
Only through line be- 
& Denver. ‘h cars 
ria. 


Tt fs universally admitted to be the 


PEROCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag't, Chicago. 
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UNITY. Volume XI. SIXTH YEAR. 


With the issue of March 1st, Unrry enters upon its eleventh volume, having completed its first five years of life— 
probably four years and a half more than ite kind friends expected. For five years our little paper has held to its 
purpose with an unchanging and an unwavering ideal—to advance the cause of 

Freedom, Feliowship, and Character in Religion. 
With what success we leave our patient readers to judge. We fully realize the shortcomings of Unity, and confess 
once more, with humility, all its crudities, its tardiness, its poor proof-reading, its sius of omission and commission. 
And yet the record as it is will stand as our 


PROSPECTUS 


for the coming year. Without dismay or discouragement we enter upon our sixth year, with nothing to boast of in 
the past; yet with a clear conviction that Unrry has vindicated its right to exist. Quietly, but with patient and labo- 
rious efforts, it has groped its way into the homes of many isolated Liberals throughout the West, and through it they 
have found fellowship with congenial minds, and helpful religious thought. Through ite pages some, at least, have 
learned to believe that there is a vital, practical and inspiring power in the Liberal faith and people that promises 
more and better results than have ever yet been attained by those who espouse this faith. Unity has, we are sure, done 
something toward solidifying and energizing the organizations that exist among American Unitarians. While holding 
no portion of this body responsible for its utterances, it finds itself in open sympathy with much of its work and 
most of ita workers. In the future, as in the past, it will continue to work with and for the Unitarian denomination, 
though not the organ of this body or any other. Those who speak through Unrry columns, speak for themselves only, 
not for any sect or denomination. Unrty feels that it has a message and a mission, and during the five years gone it 
has worked up a list of subscribers that represent forty-one states and territories of this country, and the postmasters 
in three hundred and ninety-nine different postoffices lend their official hands to the distributing of our word. 
LITTLE UNirr. 

For two years, as companion in this work, Litrtz Unrry has been maintained, bearing to the larger paper the 
relation of child to parent. During this time it has sought to elevate the standard of Sunday-school libraries, Sun- 
day-school instruction, and the work of teacher and parent, realizing, as we believe, a measure of success that justi- 
fies the experiment. But in future, yielding to the judgment of many friends, the work of Lrrrie Unrry will be con- 
tinued within the columns of the parent paper. 

Editorial and Contributor's Department. 

This will remain in the future, as in the past, the one thing more in the hands of those who are already pre- 

occupied, atoning for the in /., be Ye crudities and imperfections attendant upon that work. by the zeal, consecration 


and earnestness that characiw-. =e = (° Shor of Love.” The continued co-operation of our old contributors is 
assured and the helping hands of new r, aren For past workers we can say, that the work has been a 
privilege and a pleasure, though oftentimes a ».. NZ og by no means tired out, and cheerfully accept the con- 


tinued burden, in the confident belief that we shall be abi¢ .. carry it until the good time comes—may it come soon— 
when the publishers shall find it possible to secure the only effective editorial work, viz.: the salaried energies of an 
entire man. 

Business Manager. 

As one step forward the publishers have secured the services of Mr. Charles H. Kerr, a recent graduate of the 
Wisconsin State University, as Business Manager and Editor Assistant, which by the aid of the printed label system 
of addressing will secure in future that business exactness and mailing efficiency that in times past has been 
frequently, but unavoidably. remiss. 

Our Appeal. 

The only appeal we have to make to our readers, as we approach our sixth birthday, is in behalf of our publishers 
and those many people who might be happier and better if they were subscribers to the Uniry that does not now visit 
them. Our publishers cannot, in justice to the business interests that are entrusted to their care, continue the publica- 
tion of Unrry if the financial loss is to become chronic. The editor may go unpaid as long as he is able or willing to 
do the work thus, but the printer must have his cash. A very little effort in this direction, on the part of our friends, 
particularly the ministers of Unitarian parishes throughout the West, would place our publishers on that basis that 
would justify them in becoming willing and continuons co-workers with us in the effort to establish a paper that will 
live and grow to celebrate, in due time, ite sixtieth birthday. To show how much and yet how little has been done we 
give a partial summary of our mailing list, showing how many Unrries go to a few of our parishes. 
Chicago.............. 100 = Quincy, Hl........... 30) ~ Newport, R.I........ 15 Jackson, Mich ....... 8 Geneseo, IIl........-- 


siete New York City... %  =6Madison, Wis .. Keokuk, Ia........... 9 Rochester, N. Y.. 
St. Louia ..... Janesville, Wis 21.) «Baraboo, Wis .. Jamaica Plain, Mass 8 Kansas City, Mo..... 
St. Paul, Minn Ann Arbor, Mich..... 20 Cambridge, Mas: Lawrence, Kan ...... 8 Buffalo, N.Y ......-- 
Cleveland, ace Minneapolis, Minn... WW Denver, Col.... Meadville, Pa........ 8 
Milwaukee, Wis. reas 3 ~=6- Buda, Ill... .. 2... 17 Philadelphia... Keene, N. H......... 8 
Cincinnati,O......... $2. ~=- Detroit, Mich........ 16 =“ Davenport, nen 9 Bloomington, Ill..... 8 


The readiness with which this list could easily be duplicated and triplicated must be apparent to those of our 
readers who give it thoughtful study. 

Friends, thanking you most cordially for your patience and the encouragement you have given us in the past, we 
appeal to you for the continuation of the same in the future. Help us in every way that may seem possible to you to 
make of Uniry the helpfal, free, and yet devout paper it ought to be—the organ of a rational, constructive religion. 

On behalf of the Editorial Committee: . 
TENEIN LLOTD JONES. 
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NOTES. 


In common with the waking earth and the robins’ 
songs of joy, Unity joins in the universal hope of 
the season, and sends its Easter greetings to all 
friends, while Mr. Hosmer, in his poem of “Our 
Dead,” rings our Easter bells, and Mr. Wendte, in 
his article “ Why do Unitarians keep Easter ?” justi- 
fies our right to join in this great festival, the roots 
of which strike deep into the soil of human nature. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells often hits the nail on 
the head, as in the following sentence which we clip 
from a recent Boston paper: “There is no single 
feature of American uppishness which gives more 
occasion for alarm than this desire to move in upper 
circles.” 


To those of our adult readers who are not yet 
accustoming themselves to bestowing a glance on 
our “ Little Unity” department, we wish to say that 
they will be fully repaid by giving not a glance but 
a careful reading to the poem “One Woman’s 
Work” which is found on page 36 of this number. 


We have the official pardon of “ Frederick, Bishop 
of Cleveland,” duly signed and sealed, for the 
appearance in the editorial column of last issue, of 
what ought to appear in the sermon department. 
We need not ask the pardon of Unrrty readers, for 
we are sure they were glad to read the wholesome 
sentences of Brother Hosmer concerning the present 
Bible controversy. Many were still more glad to 
read the entire sermon that was printed simultane- 
ously in the Register. 


The Women Suffragists have met another exas- 
perating defeat in the Massachusetts Legislature. 
The bill for municipal suffrage was defeated in the 
House by 147 to 80. “Rome was not built in a 
day,” sisters. There is much to hope when 80 out 
of 227 politicians are in favor of the movement, 
even in staid, conservative Massachusetts. Be pa- 
tient and persistent. We hope to live to commend 
the progressive votes of women on the legislative 
floors of Massachusetts. 


James Freeman Clarke is delivering in Boston some 
very interesting reminiscences of the anti-slavery 
conflict. Few men remain among us, so competent 
as Mr. Clarke to deal with the many circumstances, 
questions, and men of that stormy period. Yet it 
must be confessed that all is seen and shown mainly 
from the Boston point of view, which is a little too 
much to one side for final history. The last lecture 
closed, we are told, with a tribute to John Brown. 
The Boston view of this old man and his deeds and 
motives needs correction by facts from Kansas which 
will some day cause men to cease paying tributes to 
his name. DN. Uz 


It gives us great pleasure to announce that, just as 
we go to press, word reaches us that our earnest and 
accomplished yoke-fellow James Vila Blake of 
Quincy, Il., has accepted the call of the Third Unita- 
rian Church of this city, and will enter upon his 
new duties as soon as possible. We congratulate the 
Third Church, the Chicago Unitarians, the readers 
of Unity, and the cause in general on the addition 
of this efficient worker to the central force. Our 
only regrets are those for the friends at Quincy, 
who are to lose a tender pastor. We should have 
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some regrets for Mr. Blake himself, were we not 
confident that he is equal to this larger and more 
difficult task upon which he is about to enter. 


In a recent sermon James Freeman Clarke says 
“That there is no such dislike for the Catholic 
Church anywhere as in Italy.” And that in Spain, 
where the suppressing and directing authority of 
the Catholic Church has been most persistently used, 
the 188,000 priests and prelates that represented 
that Church in Spain one hundred years ago, have 
dwindled to the 40,000 of the present day. Whereas 
in the United States, where all religions are free 
and independent, “There is a constant increase from 
decade to decade of the number of churches, of 
church property, of church attendance, and church 
teachers.” In view of such facts as these we are 
led once more confidently to affirm that religion has 
nothing to fear at the hands of free thought, and 
that human nature as it grows into courage and 
manliness will have more as well as better uses for 
the church than has human nature in its stupidity 
and cupidity. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to the Sun- 
day-School announcement and lessons in another 
column. The course of twelve lessons on “The 
Childhood of Israel,” pursued by the Chicago 
Unitarian Sunday Schools, and prepared for at the 
Monday. noon “Union Teachers’ Meetings,” at the 
Channing Club Room, is drawing to a close. Last 
Monday upwards of sixty ladies and gentlemen were 
in attendance, while Rabbi Hirsch presented in a 
most vivid and interesting manner Samuel in his 
political, priestly and prophetic roles. Next Mon- 
day there will be a Review, after which a new course 
of twelve lessons on “The Maturity of Israel” will 
be begun. The course of instruction at the Union 
Teachers’ Meeting will be in charge of a committee 
consisting of Messrs. Utter, Batchelor, Hirsch and 
Jones. The lesson schedules for the course will be 
prepared by Mr. Utter, printed in Uniry, and after- 
wards struck off on little single lesson slips for the 
use of the schools. Lach slip will contain a text of 
Scripture and a verse of poetry for the memory, 
which, it is hoped, will be diligently used. To do 
this a slip ought to be placed in the hands of every 
pupil and teacher. Are there not other schools out- 
side of Chicago that would like to begin this course 
with the first of April? Slips will be furnished at 
a trifling cost, but those wishing to secure them 
must order early, as only such number will be struck 
off as are ordered; the type will then be distributed. 


UNITY. 


“Fanciful truths to which we give the name of 
fables,” is the suggestive way Mrs. General Lew 
Wallace puts it in a communication to the Inde- 
pendent from the land of Homer and the neighbor- 
hood of Troy. After generations of untrammeled 
and unthreatened critical labor, we have happily 
reached that point where the truths reached after by 
the ancient Grecian world gleam upon us through 
their “ fanciful” setting, and we readily accord to 
every fable that kernel of reality in protection of 
which it grew. It will be a happy day for faith 
and morals when the truths of the ancient Hebrew 
world shall come to us in as untrammeled a form; 
when the legends of Genesis, the half mythic heroes 
of the wilderness and the Canaanitish conquest 
shall receive in the minds of those who live in this 
Western, science-loving world the same hospitality 
that Achilles and Helen receive. But it must be 
remembered that these latter receive their welcome 
by means of, not in defiance to, criticism. Let us 
welcome, then, the severest and most penetrating 
biblical criticism, only so it be governed by the 
canons of the critical method; for on this road only 
can we reach that end indicated by the author first 
quoted: viz. “See the rich meaning, passing the 
visdom of the wise, garnered in the fanciful truths 
to which we give the name of fables.” 


Brother Douthit has been telling the readers of 
the Christian Register, recently, of a young man 
who desired to enter the Unitarian ministry, pro- 
vided the following conditions could be realized: 


“a salary above ,the average, ina town beautiful for situation, snd 
with a congregation made to order. The town must be near a river of 
clear, pure water, filled with plenty of fish. It must be where he could 
have nice folks, nice, fresh butter, and nice things all around, and 8 
nice time generally. The church of which he desired to be pastor 
must not even be so emphatic In its avowal of Unitarian doctrines as to 
become offensive to the neighboring Trinitarian churches. In short, 
the congregation with him must seek ‘soft things.’ 


We are not surprised to learn that this young man 
did not find the Unitarian church he was looking 
for; but we fear a good many of his associates have. 
The secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference 
whispers to the editor that his correspondence fre- 
quently discloses men who inquire carefully into the 
condition of the “butter” and the situation of “the 
river” before committing themselves to any desire 
of moving Westward, expecting to find some Wes- 
tern town that will infuse courage into their dis- 
couraged hearts and put vigor into their vigorless 
nerves. This is putting the cart before the horse in 
asad way. Only those who have a faith to pro- 
mulgate, a courage to impart, and who are able to 
invoke self-denial in others by self-denial in them- 
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selves are included in the apostolic call for ministers 
of a free religion and a progressive Christianity in 
our Western towns where freedom is so non-religious 
and where Christianity is so non-progressive. 


The relations of Unity with its publishers, the 
Colegrove Book Company, are much warmer and 
more tender than any mere business arrangement. 
Love and anxiety for Unrry were among the promi- 
nent considerations which gave the company life, 
and during its two years of existence it has faith- 
fully and devotedly sustained our little paper at no 
small sacrifice to its other business interests. Our 
readers must always regard this company as co- 


workers with the Editorial Committee in the task of ; 


establishing on a firm basis this herald of a larger 
faith. Intimately related to the organization and 
the success of this company has been the name of 
A. G. Jennings, who left his parish in Hingham two 
years ago to help us in this task The change has 
wrought the good he expected, two years’ release 
from the study and the pulpit has restored the 
physical poise that enables him now to return to 
his first love. We hope soon to be enabled to 
announce his settlement over a Western parish and 
to count him in that band of workers with which he 
has generous sympathies andhigh purposes. At a 
full meeting of the directors of the Colegrove Book 
Company held on the 14th of February, when Mr. 
Jennings’ resignation was accepted and his suc- 
cessor elected, the following resolutions were 
adopted by a standing vote, and do but inadequately 
express the unanimous feeling of the Board toward 
Mr. Jennings: 


Wuenrgas: A. G. Jennings, Treasurer and Manager of the Colegrove 
Book Co. from its organization, is about to retire from this position: 
be it 

Resolved: That the Directors of the above-mentioned company desire 
to place on record their sense of obligation to Mr. Jennings for the 
persistency, integrity and uniform fidelity with which he has served 
the company during the two years of its existence. 

Resolved: That we recognize in this unflinching integrity and con- 
scientious discharge of his duties, an important element in the success 
snd strength of the company thus far. 

Resolved: That we have found in him a genial fellow-worker, and 
that we shall cherish with pleasure the memory of our associations, 
and send with him into the new field of labor which may open before 
him, our best wishes. 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be presented Mr. Jennings, 
published in Unrry, and spread upon the records of the company. 


We are glad to announce that the work so well 
begun by Mr. Jennings will, we believe, be carried 
on earnestly and effectively by his successor, Charles 
H. Gates, Esq., who brings to his work a large busi- 
hess experience combined with scholarly attainments. 
Mr. Gates is a graduate of Harvard, was for some 
time Professor of the French language in Brown 
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University and has travelled extensively in Europe. 
About the first of April the Colegrove Book Com- 
pany will move their stock to larger and more com- 
modious quarters at 135 Wabash avenue, where, 
under the immediate management of Messrs. Cole- 
grove and Gates, we predict it will win still larger 
favor among intelligent book buyers, who like to 
deal with those who know books from the inside, 
and who have a conscience and a missionary pur- 
pose in extending the influence and multiplying the 
readers of the perennial books. For their own inter- 
ests as well as in the interest of Unity, we hope 
that all our readers will make themselves friends to 
the Colegrove Book Co., for what is good for the 
one is very good for the other. 


MUSCULAR EDUCATION. 


Many good essays may have been written to show 
the benefit of hindrances and the value of opposi- 
tion, but the subject is not exhausted, or at least it 
is likely to be newly illustrated by every fresh hand 
at the pen. No more interesting illustration is easy 
to find, however, than that of the poor boy who, 
struggling with many difficulties in his country 
home, and especially with poverty, overcomes all, 
educates himself, reaches the city, and climbs 
steadily to some position of great power and influ- 
ence. This illustration easily becomes more inter- 
esting than the thesis, for it is at least an open ques- 
tion whether hindrances do not, sometimes, really 
hinder, and success in life with its many factors is 
the larger and more absorbing question. The fact 
of the success of the country boys in the great cen- 
ters of population, especially when considered in 
connection with the alleged fact that the city-bred 
youth never makes his mark, is one of the most 
startling to which our attention can be called. 
Most of the readers of Uniry live in cities. We 
are rearing our families, very many of us, under 
conditions very different from those surrounding our 
own childhood. Part of this difference may be due 
to a change from country to city, part is certainly 
due to what we may call the new civilization. 
Now, much as we love ourselves, many love their 
children even more, and would willingly forsake 
all possible attractions of city and town and enter, 
for their sake, upon real farm life with all that 
it means of deprivation, self-denial, and physical 
toil, if that is the only road to the highest and best 
success that life affords. But this it is at least very 
easy to doubt, and it is also exceedingly hard for any 
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parent to persuade himself to deny his child advan- 
tages or to place hindrances in his way that he may 
profit thereby. The difficulties that nature throws 
across a young man’s path he often uses as stepping 
stones and makes them help him, but with factitious 
opposition the case is different, and so is the effect. 

Moreover, we suspect that the advantages of early 
poverty and the value of a country education have 
been greatly exaggerated. Not all country boys 
have been successful, not all city boys have failed. 
And when our generalizations upon these subjects 
shall have become more scientific and less sentimen- 
tal we shall, without doubt, see that what advantage 
the country youth has had has been almost wholly 
amatter of muscular education. It is hard for the boy 
on the farm to escape such training as will fairly 
develop every muscle of his body. If he is not put 
to hard work (the exceptional case) his natural sports 
will be such as will develop him physically. If it is 
not plow and hoe, it is horse and gun. So, take 
him at the age of twenty, he may be deficient in 
many things, but he is physically whole and sound. 
He may not-know much, but he has before him sixty 
strong and painless years in which to work and 
learn, and this, above all else, is the reason that you 
will know of him before he dies. 

Health and muscle have always commanded the 
admiration of men. The fine form and the grace 
of movement that come from well developed mus- 
cles awaken.an instinctive regard for their possessor, 
whatever else he may lack. And it is beginning to 
be understood that such physical development is 
never accidental, and is, in part, a matter of edu- 
cation. But this sort of education is almost wholly 
unprovided for in all modern schools, and in modern 
city life altogether, for that matter. And it is not 
a very simple nor easy matter to make adequate 
provision for this very important branch of educa- 
tion. For the exercise that develops and strengthens 
the physical man must be habitual, and therefore 
must consume time. But every hour of our time is 
already spoken for. Here is the rub. The impor- 
tance of physical training for our boys and girls is 
everywhere confessed, is often urged; and what is 
more, is deeply felt by many people. But we are 
deeply in the ruts of ways of life that ignore muscle 
as completely as possible. We provide for every 
waking hour, and leave no room, take no thought for 
physical culture, generally not much for rest. 

It will not do. Appalling consequences of this 
sort of life stare us in theface. Our children grow 
up weaklings, lacking in will and strong in desire. 
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Keen in intellect too. Of that we are glad, proud, 
even, but we can easily foresee the day when even 
that will bring us grief unless the will power can 
be fortified and strengthened. The muscular 
system is the will’s first instrument, and, account 
for it as we may, it is true that as that side of a man 
develops, remains in health, or becomes diseased, so 
increases, remains strong, or diminishes, his will 
No muscle—no will; no will—no success. This is 
the catechism for the dwellers in cities; and learning 
it and acting upon it is likely to become a very 
serious matter. - DN. U. 


Gontribufed Wriicles. 


MY DEAD. 


F. L. HOSMER. 


I cannot think of them as dead 
Who walk with me no more; 

Along the path of Life I tread, 
They have but gone before. 


The Father’s house is mansioned fair 
Beyond my vision dim; 

All souls are His, and here or there, 
Are living unto Him. 


And still their silent ministry 
Within my heart hath place, 

As when on earth they walked with me 
And met me face to face. 


Their lives are made forever mine; 
What they to me have been 

Hath left henceforth its seal and sign 
Engraven deep within. 


Mine are they by an ownership 
Nor time nor death can free; 
For God hath given to Love to keep 
Its own eternally. 


NATURE’S MOTHER-VOICE. 


TBANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY J. V. B. 


When little child sweet rest of sleep 
Not in his cradle findeth, 
His mother fondly speaks to him 
And, soothing, overcometh 
With the soft night the cry of pain: 
He slumbers when she speaks— 
“My darling little child, weep not; 
Be still, be still! 
Sleep on, sleep on!” 


The heart is childish now and then, 
And asks of Life, all eager, 
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What Life cannot bestow on it. 

Then Reason stands beside it, 

And must the tender mother be 

Who unto passion says— 

“0, of fulfilment dream thou not; 
Be still, be still! 
Sleep on, sleep on!” 


We go upon a thorn-set road, 

Little with roses blooming; 

But up to heaven the pathway leads, 

Whither divine love calls us, 

Until love streams from radiant skies 

And the tired wanderer hails— 

“Thou hast the end reached,—nay, fear not: 
Be still, be still! 
Sleep on, sleep on!” 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCHES. 


EDWIN D. MEAD. 


- “Far more important than the question of Proba- 
tion, which is perhaps the ‘livest’ religious question 
of the day,” says the Independent, ‘is the question 
of Inspiration, which is rapidly coming to the front 
and will, we have little doubt, in connection with 
discussions of biblical criticism, soon drive the ques- 
tion of Probation out of the public mind.” 

The question of Inspiration is already at the front, 
and its discussion cannot be again abandoned until 
some clear principles are reached. The utterance 
of Dr. Ellis has compelled the Unitarians of America 
to clear up their notions of authority and say out 
whether, if the Trinity be indeed in the Bible, that 
settles the matter, or in any way affects their status; 

_ and the Episcopal Church must now plainly declare 
whether such sermons as those of Mr. Newton are 
lawful in its pulpits, and let the people understand 
definitely, as many do not now understand, what the 
limits are which Orthodoxy prescribes or tolerates. 

This discussion of inspiration and authority could 
not any longer be postponed in the churches. Had 
it not been precipitated in the very definite and 
satisfying form in which it has been done by Dr. 
Ellis and Mr. Newton, it must have been precipitated 
in some other form; for every theological controversy 
of the time involves it and presses it forward. Mr. 
Newton has only projected a little farther lines 
upon which men far more orthodox than he have 
long found themselves forced to work. The rigid 
theory of plenary and verbal inspiration long ago 


gave place to a much more elastic principle. The 


Bible’s history and then the Bible’s science were ad- 
mitted to be fair objects of criticism—inspiration 
limited to purely religious teaching. The general 
supernatural theory and belief especially in the New 
Testament miracles were still firmly maintained; but 
Jonah’s fish and Joshua’s sun and Elijah’s chariot 
and the walls of Jericho gradually ceased to be 
urged, and to-day would probably be explained away 
by half of the scholarly men in the orthodox pulpit. 
The Genesis story was allegorized away, with the 


successive advances of science, until it has now 
reached a most painful tenuity. But when all is 
done, who can help seeing that the conception of 
creation and the universe given us by modern science, 
and just stated for us in a way so satisfying to the 
religious and poetic feeling in Mr. Simmons’s little 
book upon The Unending Genesis, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Mosaic cosmogony, and is a far grander 
and more religious conception than that? 

The truth is, of course, that this question is one 
which has been settled among original and really 
critical thinkers for fifty years. No really great 
name—a name like Kant or Carlyle or Emerson— 
in the last hundred years can be quoted in support 
of the old view of inspiration; and the orthodox 
churches, in their obstinate resistance to the clear 
results of criticism, and their continued mainte- 
nance of such stndards as make it impossible for 
men like Mr. Newton to stay within their pale and 
speak honestly and freely, save—as seems to many 
to be the case—by compromise and very question- 
able accommodation, are more and more losing their 
hold upon thoughtful religious men and becoming 
a less and less respectable and influential power in 
the world. 

Nothing ever bore more remarkable witness to 
the power of convention and custom than the 
tenacity with which the view of the Bible as an in- 
fallible authority and an indefectible book has main- 
tained and still maintains its hold upon Christen- 
dom. For the theory is one that crumbles before 
the very first rational question. The biblical writers 
make no such claim of infallibility for themselves, 
but simply write like all other sincere and earnest 
men; no unprejudiced mind, familiar with the rest 
of the world’s religious literature and coming to our 
Bible for the first time, would ever have the popu- 
lar notion suggested to him by his reading; critical 
examination immediately shows that the biblical 
writings are fallible and defectible in precisely those 
ways in which, upon general natural principles, we 
should suppose they would be; and indeed no relig- 
ious end whatever would be served by their being 
infallible and thus removed from the law which 
governs all other revelations of truth and beauty. 

This men deny. Call the Bible fallible, they 
say, and all its beauty, truth and worth are gone. 
Most melancholy and degrading thing to say! Do ~ 
not men know that inspiration is self-evident, its 
own voucher, always able to maintain itself for just 
what itis? Weak, pretentious and adulterate is the 
religion which cannot support itself by confidence 
in simple truth, but only by props and the prescrip- 
tive, by miracles and authorities. Is Plato no more 
wise for us, we ask, nor Dante, nor Shakespeare, nor 
Bacon; have Kant and Copernicus “ lost their grip” 
upon us, because there is no law that we shall not 
criticise them or take exceptions? Are Raphael 
and Michael Angelo not great, because some of 
their works are poorer than others and some poor 
altogether — and may we not admire Titian’s 
Assumption, although we have to criticise the legs 
both of the apostles and the cherubs? Should we 
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be apt to admire it more sincerely if there was a law 
that we should admire it; or—to borrow one of 
Dean Stanley’s illustrations—should we love The 
Pilgrim's Progress more, or would its permanent 
hold on men be more secure, if it were not permitted 
to find fault with it? Do we lose confidence in the 
republic, or cease to reverence Washington and 
Hamilton and Jefferson, because there are fifteen 
amendments to the constitution? Would the re- 
public have a “better grip” if we should begin to 
preach its “divineright?”’ Did the “divine nght” 
of kings save Charles or Louis—or will it save the 
Kaiser, the Sultan and the Czar? Or is the Pope a 
whit wiser, or has he got a “better grip,” for being 
pronounced infallible? 


It is right here that the gist of the whole matter 
lies; and this discussion can never cease until men see 
clearly that in the determination of religious truth 
we are under the same law which rules in every 
field of thought, and that it would be an altogether 
ghostly, grotesque and irrational condition of 
things if it were not so. . 


To most of us it seems that in the great Hebrew 
prophets religion found its highest voice; but no 
time has been all without high voices. Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Paul—Jesus, far above them all—no- 
where, I think, do we find the peers of these; but 
the greatest religious thinkers of other times and 
other peoples have been far greater than many of 
the Hebrew teachers, and greater at their best than 
the greatest of Israel in some of their hours. It is 
hard to see how any sincere scholar, in his sober 
senses, can deny that there is page after page, both 
in the Old Testament and in the New, in no way 
so sublime, or so full of God’s truth, as page after 
page of Plato and Dante and Emerson. It is hard 
to see how any one, not rigidly committed to some 
hard and fast theory, can find a severer or more 
commanding expression of divine justice in many 
chapters of Jeremiah or Daniel than in many chap- 
ters of Milton, Fichte or Carlyle; or find in the 
work of Josiah and Hilkiah any properer occasion 
for sermons than in the work of Luther and Hutten. 
Some of us cannot see any reason why the fortunes 
of Hezekiah, as told in the book of Chronicles, 
should have a tithe of the significance for our peo- 
ple, morally, religiously, or in any way under the 
sun, that the fortunes of Pericles and the Athenians 
have, as told by Thucydides. The writer, at least, 
sincerely hopes to live to see the time when the 
book of Judges will not be read half so much in the 
American churches as Bradford’s Journal, nor the 
Epistle of Jude so much as Cushman’s Addresses; 
and when our Sunday-schools, absorbed, as they now 
so often are, with the minutest topographical details 
of the Dead Sea and Bethabara beyond Jordan— 
the bob-tail of the old Catholic relic worship—will 
understand that it is quite as religious, and perhaps 
a little more so, to make themselves at home in 
Scrooby and Plymouth and Concord and Harper’s 
Ferry. 

One of Mr. Newton’s recent critics has said that 
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the declaration of such views as those represented 
by Mr. Newton’s sermons “are loudly welcomed by 
skepticism and equally deplored by conservatism.” 
But this writer and the public will not forget that 
the skeptics and the conservatives constitute the 
smallest, the least respectable, and the least signifi- 
cant part of our society, and that the real arbiter of 
all important questions is the great body of liberal, 
thoughtful and reasonable men which lies between 
these bad extremes. They will remember, too, that 
there are two classes of men who laugh when Bas- 
tiles fall—the local libertines, who profit in the 
license of the immediate disorder, and the great 
company of lovers of truth and freedom the wide 
world through. 


There is one part, however, in which the writer 
frankly confesses his agreement with the mass of 
the critics of Mr. Newton, and the men who occupy 
similar positions in the orthodox churches. The 
views expressed and implied in the sermons of Mr. 
Newton, which have been reported and which have 
become the principal ground of the present contro- 
versy about the Bible, do seem to be entirely incon- 
sistent with his position as a minister in the Epis- 
copal Church. That Bishop Potter should not take 
immediate steps to “unfrock” the preacher of such 
sermons in his diocese appears to most minds as 
extraordinary as that Mr. Newton should care to 
await the legal proceedings which, sooner or later, 
are probably inevitable. Not only do all the offices 
of the Church, which Mr. Newton reads from his 
chancel, assume the theory of inspiration which he 
is preaching against in his pulpit, but every clergy- 
man in the church must declare, as a condition of 
ordination, that he “wnfeignedly believes all the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments.” It cannot be doubted that a man. so sin- 
cere and serious as Mr. Newton clearly is has some 
way of disposing of these words, which is satisfying 
to himself. But simple people like the writer have 
no way of doing it; and therefore, dreading even 
the appearance of compromise and accommodation 
above almost all else, at the present juncture in our 
American religious life, cannot help hoping that 
Mr. Newton may yet take the course so nobly fol- 
lowed by Mr. Beecher and by Stopford Brooke. With 
Mr. Newton’s personal thought, however, none of us 
hastodo. There can be little doubt that whatever he 
does will have good reason for it. It is, of course, 
a question for the Church gravely to cons.der, 
whether she can afford to still impose upon her 
ministers doctrines long outgrown by science and 
philosophy, and condition with which thoughtful 
and sincere men find it ever harder and harder to 
comply. But it is much more important that the 
young men of this country, who wish to see virtue 
and conviction and real religion live and w in 
this time, should assuredly know and take to heart 
that all compromise is defeat and paralysis, and 
that, to spread the truth to-day, a man needs no 
costlier machinery than a steel pen, and no pulpit 
bigger or more sacred than the soles of his boots. 
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WHY UNITARIANS KEEP EASTER. 


Cc. W. WENDTE. 


We are gratified to note an increased observance 
of Easter in our churches. This observance, how- 
ever, suggests to some of our contemporaries, 
both orthodox and radical, the question: ‘Why 
should Unitarians, who deny the general resurrec. 
tion of the bodies of the dead, and who, for the 
most part, also disbelieve in the exceptional resur- 
rection of the body of Jesus Christ, nevertheless 
keep the feast of Easter, which commemorates this 
essential fact in Christian history?” 

We answer: Whatever denials reason and sin- 
cere speech may require us to make on the subject 
of the resurrection, we are yet constrained by our 
historic sense, by our very breadth of sympathy, 
and, in some instances at least, by our personal as- 
sociations, to celebrate the festival of Easter with 
reverential acknowledgment and devout joy. We 
believe, furthermore, that we are justified in such 
an observance by the religious needs and practical 
interests of our churches. It is true we no longer 
accept as literal fact and history the New Testa- 
ment story of the resurrection. A better acquaint- 
ance with physiological laws and mental phenomena 
gives us a new insight into the probable origin of 
this story. It enables us to explain satisfactorily 
the re-appearance of Jesus to his disciples, without 
resorting to miracle on the one hand or intentional 
deception on the other. Thanks to the careful 
students of psychological processes, in whom the 
present generation is so rich, we are enabled to un- 
derstand somewhat that super-excited and exalted 
state known as illusion, hallucination and vision. 
We understand also that the forms which at such 
times are apprehended by men’s eyes and the 
voices which they hear have no objective reality. 
They proceed neither from a disembodied spirit 
nor from are-animated corpse. They are the offspring 
of man’s subjective spiritual life, when under great 
excitement; when the imagination and the emotions 
are deeply stirred by love, hope, fear, sorrow, desire 
and joy. Thus the disciples of Jesus were ina state 
of the most extraordinary and profound agitation 
over the death of their master. They could not be- 
lieve it possible that this divinely-inspired and immor- 
tal being could be utterly annihilated in the grave and 
lost tothem forever. They believed, rather, that he 
must burst his bonds, triumph over death and the 
tomb, and come to them once more as leader, judge 
and friend. This conviction was intensitied by certain 
enigmatical, perhaps figurative utterances of Jesus 
concerning his return and the triumph of his cause, by 
the prevailing pharisaic teaching of the resurrection 
of the body, and the general belief in a messianic de- 
liverer who, as the Book of Daniel and other prophetic 
writings foretold, would appear in the heavens in 
apocalyptic splendor and set up his throne on the 
regenerated earth. In these ideas and expectations 
the disciples shared, and their grief and love and 

hope superinduced that excited, ecstatic state in 
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which they either saw visions themselves or readily 
accepted them on the testimony of others. Christ 
had risen! ‘Christ was soon to be with them once 
more, and forever! With this glad announcement 
on their lips, and a perfect assurance of it in their 
hearts, they went forth to preach the good tidings 
to every creature. 

The history of religion is full of such phenomena. 
Without referring to the other great world-faiths, 
we may find abundant evidence of them in our own. 
Of sucha character, doubtless, were the appearances 
of Jehovah and his angelic messengers recorded in 
the Old Testament, as well as the visions and 
voices which came to the prophets and seers of Is- 
rael. The annals of the Christian Church are one 
continuous record of such supposedly-miraculous 
appearances, from Paul’s vision of the Christ in 
the skies to the recent manifestation of the Virgin 
Mother to the peasant girls of La Salette; and there 
is just as much reason for believing in the objective 
reality of the one as the other. The history of 
modern spiritualism furnishes abundant illustrations 
of the same character. 

But if this belief in the bodily resurrection of the 
Christ was an illusion, it was a most blessed one. 
It kept the first disciples strong and faithful to their 
world-mission, comforting their sorrow, confirming 
and newly inspiring their faith, and in the provi- 
dence of God becoming the chief corner-stone of the 
gospel of the risen and glorified Christ. He must 
read the history of mankind to little purpose who 
does not see that God leads and sustains the race 
through such divine illusions, oft-repeated and soul- 
moving, until, with increased insight and moral 
power, men can dispense with such artificial aids 
and stays of faith and lay hold on the spiritual 
reality itself, which was first indicated to them un- 
der the guise of legend and symbol. Though we 
may not be conscious of it, we have our illusions as 
wellas our fathers, and they fulfil an equally benefi- 
cent office in our life. Now, to the first disciples 
the carnal resurrection of Jesus was such a provi- 
dential mediator of the truth. It set the seal of 
Divine approval on his character and mission, as- 
sured them that life eternal was to be the reward 
of their own faithfulness, and foretold the glorious 
triumph of their cause on earth. The resurrection 
was the turning point of Christian history, and to 
it, chiefly, is owing the persistence of the religion 
of Jesus to our own day. However, then, we may 
disagree with our fellow Christians concerning the 
actual nature of this resurrection, in one thing we 
agree with them most thoroughly and heartily— 
that a vastly important, world-moving event and 
change took place at that time, an event which led 
to the foundation of the Christian Church, “brought 
immortality to light,” which has been a source of 
comfort and inspiration to many generations of be- 
lievers, and led to the noblest displays of character 
and faith. Surely, such considerations alone should 
induce in all Christian churches, rationalistic as well 
as orthodox, a just appreciation of this ancient tenet 
of faith, a warm, sympathetic observance of the fes- 
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tival which commemorates the immortal hope of 
our fathers, and which has shed its light and joy into 
all our homes. 

But, secondly, Unitarians have a still more inspir- 
ing reason for observing Easter. However we may 
differ concerning the physical’ elements in the story 
of the resurrection, we all believe earnestly in the 
spiritual contents of the narrative,—in that great 
truth of the immortality of the soul, which is the 
precious, vital kernel preserved in this withered 
husk of legend and tradition. If even Paul found 
the carnal rehabilitation of the body untenable, 
declaring that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God,” how much more must we, living 
in this modern and scientific age, affirm such a be- 
lief to be crude and irrational. Yet this shall not 
blind us to the fact that this doctrine marks a nec- 
essary stage in the evolution of the Christian relig- 
ion; for, as the Bible itself declares: “First that 
which is natural (i.e physical), and then that 
which is spiritual.” ‘The first man was of the 
earth, earthy; the second Adam was a living soul.” 
It is for us who have received the higher illumina- 
tion of reason in religion to throw away these 
decaying props and stays of ancient doctrine and 
rise out of the carnal into the spiritual realm of 
faith. Then we shall see that the central fact of 
this festival is the resurrection and ascension of the 
human spirit out of the decays of matter and the 
thraldom of sensuous existence. It is man’s Im- 
mortal Hope we celebrate at Easter. 

Again, we observe Easter as the festival of new 
and ever-recurring life innature. As a Spring-tide 
feast it was celebrated among all nations long before 
Christianity was born. Its very name is probably 
derived from that of Eostar, or Ostara, a Teutonic 
and heathen goddess, whose rites were celebrated in 
the opening of the floral year. When the Northern 
races were converted to Christianity the missionaries 
seem to have attached to this pagan festival a com- 
memoration of the resurrection of Christ, an event 
which the gospel narrative also places in the Spring 
of the year. Gradually the character of the feast was 
changed—the old name only remained. It is per- 
fectly allowable, meanwhile, to go back to the earlier 
significance of it, and celebrate with joyous hymns 
and budding flowers, with the presence of children 
—those human flowerbuds on the tree of life—the 
advent of new life in the world of nature. The 
same historic feeling and piety of heart which con- 
strained us to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
ancient gospel faith in the resurrection of the Christ, 
also prompts us to observe with each new-born year 
the still more ancient and universal festival of the 
Spring, and to find in its sunshine and blosscms 
impressive and beautiful reminders of the ever- 
renewed life of the human soul. 

Finally, Unitarians keep Easter, because they are 
becoming more and more conscious that their church 
life needs to be brought into greater sympathy with 
the varied aspects of nature, the events of human 
history and the experiences of the soul. The ebb 
and flow of the tides of the human spirit is the cause 


of that occasionalism of piety which is displayed in 
the periodically recurring feasts and fasts of the 
church. : 

We need more such occasions in our worship, 
more mounts of transfiguration and vision, more 
festival days to utter our thankfulness and joy. 
Christmas, Easter, Flower Sunday, Harvest Home— 
and other days which have a high significance in 
the spiritual history of our race, should be observed 
with especial emphasis and beauty. Where wecan, 
let us celebrate the old historic festivals of mankind, 
which link us to our fellow-beings in all ages and 
climes, and especially with our religious ancestry. 
But let us keep these red-letter days of the soul not 
for the sake of preserving the old forms, but trans- 
fuse the old forms with the quickening life of to-day. 

We need also a new enrichment of our public 
worship with art and song. The Puritan and Con. 
gregational churches in this country, from whom 
the Unitarians have chiefly descended, in their re- 
action’ against the externality and pomp of the 
Roman service, went to an opposite and harmful ex- 
treme. They saw in beauty only a wile of Rome to 
lure the soul from duty, and hence banished all 
ceremonies and festivities from their worship. They 
were justified in so doing. But the danger which 
alarmed them no longer threatens us. The times 
have changed. A broader culture distinguishes our 
day. The love of beauty is reborn in men’s souls 
The simple, austere service of the Puritan now 
seems cold and unsatisfactory to thousands who 
still attend it from the force of habit or spiritual 
loyalty. Day by day the art instinct of the peopleis 
being fostered and developed. Our homes are made 
bright with pictures and devices. The love of public 
shows and festivals, social, artistic, political, is increas- 
ing. Shall not our church services minister to this 
hunger of the soul? We need to give imaginative 
and emotional expression to the moods of the human 
spirit, and the impression produced upon it by the 
ever-changing life of nature, and this not merely by 
the preacher’s discourse but by the suggestive sym- 
bolism of our order of worship. We need a liturgy 
-—true to our thought, glowing with our devout feel- 
ing, transfigured with our hopes and visions, and en- 
riched by poetry, art and song. We need to coin 
new forms and symbols, as well as preserve what is 
best in the old, weaving into our service all that is 
beautiful in nature and sublime in human thought 
and feeling. Is there any reason why the flesh and 
the world should monopolize all the beauty and joy 
of life, and our church service be characterized only 
by depression, formality, dullness, and weariness to 
both the flesh and the soul? It is for such reasons 
that the Unitarians keep Easter and feel that they 
are abundantly justified in so doing. : 


Every man has his block given him, and the figure he cuts 
will depend very much upon the shape of that—upon the 
knots and twists which existed in it from the beginning. 
We were designed in the cradle, perhaps earlier; and it is 
in finding out this design and shaping ourselves to it, that 
our years are apent wisely. It is the vain endeavor to make 
ourselves what we are not that has strewn history with so 
many broken purposes, and lives left in the rough.—Lowell 
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Our ACnity Parulpit. 


THK IDEAL AND THE ACTUAL. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY J. LL. JONES, AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, 
res. 25, 1! 


And as he prayed, the fashion of his countenance was altered, and 
his raiment was white and glistering. * * When they were come 
down from the hill, much people met him, and aman of the company 
cried out ** Master, I beseech thee look upon my son, mine only child; 
for a spirit teareth and bruiseth him."—Luke ix: 29, 37-39. 

Raphael, in his great picture of the transfigura- 
tion, has tried to put upon one canvas some ade- 
quate representation of the two very different 
scenes described in my text and context. In the up- 
per part is the marvelous transfiguration, where a 
flood of celestial radiance touches the earth and 
catches up the prophet of Nazareth, with Moses 
and Elias floating on either side, in the same bril- 
liant light. Below them, prostrate with wonder, 
yet alive with reverence, are the awe-struck Peter, 
John and James. One who was, in many respects, 
the greatest master that ever wielded a brush, has 
here lavished the entire wealth of his genius in his 
effort to convey to the eye some picture of this, the 
boldest flight of the gospel narrative—where the 
peasant is transformed into a Heavenly Savior. If 
any one could successfully fix in his mind and trans- 
fer to canvas such a miraculous transformation, 
Raphael could do it, and Raphael here did his best. 
Matthew says that “On the mountain he was trans- 
figured before them; his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the light.” Mark 
says that “his raiment became shining, exceeding 
white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white 
them;” while Luke tells us in the language of the 
text, that “his raiment was white and glistering,” 
and that “his countenance was altered;” and all 
this the artist has put into the upper part of his 
picture. Inthe lower part, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, he has depicted that other scene—so different, 
so shocking initscontrast. Here are the wild distor- 
tions of an epileptic, the fearful glare in the eyes of a 
lunatic boy, the beseeching father, the anxious 
mother, a sobbing sister, the excited clamor and vulgar 
stare of the crowd, the idle and imbecile disputations 
of the interested but inefficient disciples, the whole 
of this portion of the picture suggests poor, sick, 
stupid, feverish and sinful humanity. It chills the 
heart with its realistic faithfulness. 

There they hang on the walls of the Vatican to- 
day, symbolizing the two poles of human experi- 
ence; in this last, and probably the chief work of the 
great artist, for while his hand was still plying the 
brush among the unfinished shadings—now of ec- 
stasy, now of agony—it drooped and lost its cunning 
forever. The eye that now glowed with the light of 
heaven, and anon with the light of hell, enabling the 
possessor thereof to transfer something of both to 
his canvas, suddenly darkened, and the unfinished 
painting was carried before his bier to the grave. 
In this picture the art of painting has, perhaps. 
touched its high-water mark. And like every other 
art in its highest attainment, it escapes the limitation 


of a profession or the canons of a craft, and be- 
comes the interpreter of universal life. It sprung 
out of forces greater and deeper than artist-fingers, 
and so speaks a lesson broader and larger than the 
canons of artistic criticism can touch; in its highest 
interpretation it must be studied, not as a work of 
art, but as a symbol of life—an emblem of human 
experience. Thus, at least, I would deal with it 
this morning. Let us verify this picture out of our 
own experience to-day. Let us look within and 
realize how every transfiguration is chilled by a 
degradation; every rhapsody is silenced by a raving; 
the lover’s sweet dream is stifled in the impure air 
of lust; the poet’s song is cut short by the beggar’s 
petition; temple shadows fall upon jails, and the 
prophet is ever jostled by the policeman. r 

Roughly speaking, this picture represents the © 
two leading schools in philosophy, art, literature and 
religion—viz., the idealists, and, as the word goes, 
the realists; or,as men are too apt to say, tho upper 
part of the picture represents fancy, the lower part, 
fact. On the mountain is the gleam of things as 
they ought to be; at the foot, is the undeniable ex- 
hibit of things as they are. There is what we long | 
for, here is what we have. There is where, with 
Peter, we should like tostay; but here is where we 
must stay. There doubtless is the heaven we yearn 
for—not for us yet; here, without a question, is 
something very like hell, from which none of us 
can escape. We have ideals that lift ws heaven- 
ward, and mid radiant clouds, we salute not only 
Moses and Elias, but all the radiant-iaced host of 
history, the shining-robed ones of every age and 
clime. Then we feel the clutch of the Actual clasp- 
ing us with the strong arms of earth’s gravitation 
—pulling us downward where the coarse faces of 
selfish men, the haggard countenances of stricken 
women, the pathetic wail of suffering children, bid 
us use our feet and neglect our wings; on the 
mountains we, too, soar; at its foot in the valley, 
glad are we for strength to plod. 

Every life has this double picture in it; every 
movement has its heavenly and its earthly phase; 
every institution, its double side; every calling its 
poetry and its prose; every day its harmony and 
its discord. The church is at once a haven for 
wearied souls, a company of truth seekers, an altar 
of worship, a school of prophecy, and, alas! a quar- 
relsome chain of jealous sects, a school of dogmatic 
disputants, a band devoted to money-raising and 
money-spending, a circle of gossip-mongers. 

The state on the mountain is the fatherland; the 
land of the free and the home of the brave; it is a 
flag—symbol of high patriotism and resolute cour- 
age; it is that in the defense of which, thousands 
have gladly died, and, if occasion comes, thousands 
more will gladly do the same. But alas! at the 
foot of the mountain are drunken office-seekers, 
inflamed partisans, unreliable leaders and unwhole- 
some demagogues. 

I am sure that I need not to use words to adapt 
this picture to the experiences of your lives and 
mine. The imagination is quick to reproduce this 
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lesson in pictures graven deeply upon the tablets of 
our memory. The life of integrity and nobility 
which the school-boy plans for himself at eighteen; 
and the life so hemmed in by experiences, so choked 
by policies, so thwarted by petty wants and weak- 
nesses which that boy does lead at forty-eight. 
The home which the happy couple illuminated with 
love’s own light join hands to build at the marriage 
altar, and the home that they have realized for 
themselves in the years that were so meager of that 
light that flooded the mountain top. The work 
we started out to do in life, and the work we are 
really doing. The friends the heart calls for, and 
those the hand must grasp. The good one would, 
but does not. The truth one seeks but finds not. 
Aye, the truth one sees, but does not apply. 
The noble purposes that fall still-born upon a wait- 
ing world. The kind words we feel, but do not 
utter; the gentle warning we meant, which hard- 
ened into a hurting rebuke before it was uttered. 
The noble thought that vanished before it ever 
ripened into a noble deed. All these, friends, are 
illustrations of the same contrast as that which 
Raphael has put into his masterpiece, but which 
more effectively still, nature has wrought into our 
lives, which Providence has woven into our experi- 
ence. 

Raphael’s picture has been criticised as a work 
of art, because it tries to work into one picture 
such opposing emotions, such conflicting experi- 
ences, This criticism called forth the high powers of 
a Goethe to defend it. It was a bold venture,—such 
a step as none but genius would dare undertake. 
But genius is as bold as nature, and nature forces 
this antagonism of the ideal and the actual upon us 
every day of our lives. Thus it was, that Raphael 
in violating the small artistic unity, secured the 
permanent spiritual unity of life in his picture. 


THE IDEAL MORE VALUABLE THAN THE ACTUAL. 


Recognizing then, friends, all the facts of life, 
remembering the lunatic at the base as well as the 
prophet on the top of the mountain, my first object 
is to persuade you that the Ideal is of more impor- 
tance, and has a higher value to us, than the Actual. 

Believe me, friends, what serves art, serves morals. 
These blessed ideals that have never yet been real- 
ized, have a longer leverage upon us than the “facts” 
of our hurried lives—when we hold that term to 
the coarser things that we can handle, evade, 
embrace, buy and sell. The Hamlet and Lear of 
history, if ever they existed, were pigmies in the 
moral world compared to the giant Hamlet and Lear 
of Shakespeare who were born out of the fertile 
brain of the poet. The home that is built at the 
marriage altar, though it be but an “air-castle” ora 
“castle in Spain,” is worth more than the house in 
which that couple may live twenty years later. For 
that was the model of which this is but a poor 
realization. This house could never have been 
built without that draught on the trestle-board to 
guide the mechanic. Our ideal church, though it 
exists only in the airy fields of our hopes and our 
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ideals, may be, aye, is worth more to us, than an 
architectural anachronism in stone, founded on pride, 
and blanketed with a mortgage, is to many a society 
thus enslaved by the actual. The marble would 
never have been cut into its matchless form, if the 
model had not first been moulded in clay. 

“ Poet,” means in its original sense, maker; and 
philosophy justifies the sagacity of the old Greeks 
who invented the word. The man who builds a 
house in this city of Chicago, makes a poor, cheap 
contribution to its future in comparison to that 
which he makes, who rears an ideal for which 
others must strive when the house is rotten. The 
neophyte who dreams of a pure catholic church, 
never realized and, if you please, never realizable, 
still does more for the church actual, than the 
sleepy monks who distribute its alms and build its 
churches. 

I will not appeal to outward facts to prove this, 
but to your own internal experience. You know 
how much of your peace and joy flows from within, 
how little from without. You can each understand 
the grim humor of Carlyle when he said “ every 
human being must have a soul in him, if only to 
keep the body unputrified.” 


THE IDEAL MORE REAL THAN THE ACTUAL. 


My second inference is, that the value of the 
ideal rests on no seritimentality that cannot be ex- 
plained. It is not some shadowy thing that finds no 
justification in philosophy or logic. It is not because 
people love unreality, or to use the all too prevalent 
Americanism “that people like to be humbugged;” 
but because THE IDEAL IS MORE REAL THAN THE ACTUAL; 
because it is, as Carlyle says, “The very soul of 
truth.” Because it settles solidly into this universe 
of ours. The America that Thomas Jefferson fore- 
saw was a more solid America than that the traitor- 
ous Arnold saw. The dream geography of Colum- 
bus, was nearer right according to the geography of | 
God, than were the geographical surveys of all his 
contemporaries. So, I claim, the radiance that 
touches our mountain tops and makes our faces 
shine, and our world seem glorious, is more real, 
a more genuine part of the universe, than the 
shadows that fall across the epileptic below. The 
great yearning to do something, and above all, to 
be something noble, is a greater reality than the 
dyspepsia, or the rheumatism that binds you to 
your helplessness and forbids your accomplishments. 
Eestasy is not one bit more abnormal than insanity. 
Enthusiasm has its solid basis in simple realities, 
just as solid as those which enter into disease. 
The statistics that compile the facts of one without 
the other, are necessarily misleading and unreliable. 
Courage, heroism, patriotism, faith, are Facts 
commanding scientific recognition, as peremptory 
as chemistry, botany, or the shifting cur- 
rents of the weather. Why should we be 
so much more ready to have greater faith 
in the few facts concerning disease that can be 
collated, than in the countless facts of health that 
can not be catalogued? Why should we be so much 
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more ready to believe in ignorance than in knowl- 
edge. Why doubt the existence of harmony, as long 
as we recognise discord? Pure water is well nigh 
tasteless; shall we question the reality of the drink 
that does not taste bad, shall we believe in a man’s 
mistakes and refuse to believe in his efforts to cor- 
rect them? Are our sins any truer index of our 
being, than our virtues? Shall we believe in our 
poorer selves, and refuse to believe in our better 
nature? What though the preacher fails in prac- 
tice, and alas, how the best of them must fail, to 
realize the excellency that he preaches, shall we re- 
fuse to believe that the excellences he dreams of, 
are a part of his being as they are of ours? 


Do not understand me as denying the awful sig- 
nificance of the actual. I see the droning friars; I 
feel the hurting dogmas; on every hand do the 
debilitating formalisms of the church actual hurt 
me. I admit. the wretchedness of our statecraft, 
the crime perpetrated in the name of Government; 
I know the hard atmosphere that chills the gentle 
instincts of children; the coldness that freezes 
mother’s love, and changes the father’s tenderness 
into -a frigid, pale, moon-like existence, without 
atmosphere, in which no flowers can grow. But 
right alongside of this, I must affirm the reality of 
the church ideal, the beauty of the land I love, the 
sanctities of the home that shelters me, and the 
heavenly reality of the affections that entwine my 
heart to others. Woe for me, as woe for you, if we 
take no higher standard of church, of society, of 
state, of home, or of ourselves, than the Gradgrind 
estimate of that actual that can be tabulated in out- 
ward form and statistics. The wider the knowledge 
of these, acquired to the neglect or exclusion of 
those, the poorer I am; the more ignorant I am; and 
the more liable am I to go astray. Without the 
constant sense of those ideals that mellow and 
modify our lives, knowledge stops short in erudition, 

- and wisdom gives way to pedantry. 

Friends, hold me strictly to account for all I do; 
bind me to my conduct with as inflexible a chain as 
God does, but then I protest against your taking 
that as the adequate measure of the man, for there 
is a background of things desired in this picture 
where things accomplished form the foreground; 
take ine for what I am, as God does; but He takes 
me, and you ought to take me, for that plus what I 
want to be, plus what I am trying to be, even though 
I most signally fail. Truly the poet is right when 
he says: 

“ Tis not what man 
Does which exalts him, but what man would do.” : 

A part of me is represented by the insane boy 
at the base of Raphael’s picture. The contortions 
of sin are upon me. Buta part alsois on the sum- 
mit, in the upper light of that picture. 

* * * * * * * 
IDEALS US. FANCY. 


Let me next insist that we do not fall into the 
prevalent mistake of taking the indolent fancies of 
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life, for these vital-ideals of artist, poet and prophet. 
I fancy fine things of knowledge or wealth, and rest 
complacent in my ignorance and my poverty; but 
when I am caught up on the mountain with an all- 
inspiring ideal, that pants for knowledge or thirsts 
for wealth, then I will consume my days, my nights, 
my years, my life, in laboratory and in library, 
until my countenance is altered and the Moses 
and the Elijahs of the intellectual life are my com- 
panions; or I will cross the seas, I will tunnel moun- 
tains, I will furrow the unfenced acres of the desolate 
prairies of the west, rather than not become wealthy; 
and the Vanderbilts and the Stewarts will be with 


‘me on that mount, and again the fashion of my 


countenance is altered to conform to the ideal that 
broods there. 

Others fancied that there was an Atlantis lying 
to the westward in an unexplored sea. But to Co- 
lumbus this became a living ideal, an inspiration, 
and he went in search of it and found a greater than 
an Atlantis. Fancy is the apology of the indolent; 
ideals the commision of the worker. Fancy is senti- 
mentality; ideals are those things upon which sen- 
timent, the motive power of humanity, feeds. Fancy 
is a limp moluscular creature, boneless and with 
few nerves; while the ideal is vascular and verte- 
brate, strengthened by a backbone, with a nervous 
column running the whole length of it. Peter, who 
witnessed the transfiguration of another, fancied he 
would like to stay up there on the mountain always, 
live in a tent, and feed on radiance; but Jesus, who 
was transfigured by a heavenly ideal, was glad to 
hurry down, to mingle again with the wrangling 
throng, to soothe the excited nerves of the insane, 
to calm the feverish pulse of a restless humanity. 
Once more, let me beg of you to disabuse your 
minds of the too prevalent suspicions, that an ideal- 
ist is necessarily an impracticable soul; intoxicated 
with some heavenly ether, that renders him incom- 
petent to grapple with the homely duties of to-day, 
and to apply thereto the clear light of reason and 
deliberate judgement; that somehow, he is disquali- 
fied from walking straight into the world’s workshop, 
and skillfully and safely handling the edged tools 
with which God has furnished that workshop. All 
history proves the contrary. In pleading for the 
ideal, then, let me not be suspected of being uncon- 
scious of the pressing problems of the actual. I 
would not underestimate the significance of that 
scene at the base of Raphael’s picture. Raphael 
wrought it there doubtless because he found it in 
such relationship to the transtiguration in the gos- 
pel record; but that lunatic boy belongs there, 
not by virtue of the facts of any outward history, but 
from the relations of cause and effect. Out of the 
shadows of pain, sorrow and sin, are our ideals 
born. The hard real is the cradle in which the 
beautiful ideal is nursed. Bruises teach the fledg- 
ling that dexterity of wing, which finally lifts it 
above brambles and rocks. After the rain, comes 
the rainbow; so tears wash clean the eyes, enabling 
us to see the angel in the human, the heavenly in 
the earthly. The painful reality of to-day, is the 
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atiff but fertile soil out of which the permanent 
realities of the idal and the immortal life is to grow. 
This narrative that inspired Raphael’s picture, from 
which I have taken my text, is something infinitely 
truer, then, than the outward history of some bung- 
ling miracle that interfered with the laws of nature 
eighteen hundred years ago. It discloses the phi- 
losophy of life in parable; it illustrates the inner ex- 
perience of every human soul, and this is unspeaka- 
bly more valuable than the record of any physical 
marvel or material fact. 
OUR LIFE MEASURED BY OUR IDEALS. 

Bear with me a little longer, while I urge 
in conclusion, that the true measure of your life and 
mine, to-day, is the measure of our ideals. The out- 
come of our lives individually and collectively, is 
not to be determined by what we have, or what we 
are; but by what we mean to be, and by the loyalty 
with which we struggle towards that ideal. The 
human soul is a lark like that which Shelley sung 
of, which must rise on its wings before it can sing. 

“Higher still and higher, 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire; 


The deep blue thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 
Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

It is not for us always to dwell on the mount, 
but woe to us if we forget the transfiguration, for 
it is that light of the soul that makes disagreeable 
duties pleasurable. Add to the hard actual 

“The gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecrations and the poet’s dream,”’ 
and you have given it a charm and a perennial 
beauty that will enable you to work with it and for 
it, in the face of all discouragements and despite of 
all defeats. 

“He who would teach us to love the unlovely, wil! 
lead us to a land where our sun shall no more go 
down,” says Francis Power Cobbe. Friends, wecan 
reach that land only by the way of the mountain 
top. The miracle of the transfiguration must needs 
be repeated over and over again in our lives, else our 
fires pale. For surely it must be that these 

‘Moments measure eouls aright, 
Despite the days when high aims seem less dear,— 
Or even stained by carelessness and sin; 
And, when the great Hereafter dawns from night, 
We will behold, with vision grown more clear, 
Not what we are but what we should have been.” 

If this, then, is the measure by which Providence 
measures us, let us measure ourselves by these 
ideals, and let us struggle hard for them. Success or 
failure; health or disease; many or few; here or 
there; single-handed, orin company; it matters not. 
So long as we reach after unrealized ideas, our lives 
shall on and upward go, but, if with the prowing 
years the lunatics that we find at the base of every 
mountain, the coarseness that hunts every monas- 
tery of the soul, the harsh and unsympathetic criti- 


cism that besets every artist discourage us, and the 
vision on the mountain top grows less and less 
radiant, and at last, it goes out in darkness, and 
the soul refuses its task, then sad, very sad, will it 
be for us. 

May I confess that this is to me the only thought 
of old age that is depressing—the fear that possi- 
bly the hard experiences, the frequent disappoint- 
ments, the loneliness, and the hopes deferred, will 
eventually make the heart sick, put out the fires of 
enthusiasm, and weaken my grasp on life’s ideals. 
Gray hairs are an ornament, stiffened Jimbs pre- 
pare the mind for the autumn calm that ought to 
follow a busy harvest, enfeebled eye-sight is not so 
sad when the garnered mind hath less need of 
gleaners; but oh! to have the world grow old and 
gray faster than we do; to have our faith in man 
totter as our limbs begin to tremble; to have the 
lime settle into the tissues of the heart, and make 
that brittle as well as our bones; to have our eyes 
grow blind to things noble, to truth and to beauty; 
“to end our lives in days of withered prayer”— 
this is the old age that is infinitely sad. Outward 
things may perish without a pang, as they will; 
only so we be rich in those inward things that grow 
more real as the material scaffolding falls away. 
We do stand on a narrow ledge of mortal time, 
where our minds may well grow dizzy with the 
thought of a fleeting world. It is true, in a sense, 
that we are spirits that are to be 

“ Melted into thin air; 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve: 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


But there is that inward granite which in nature 
we call law; which in philosophy we call trath; 
which in morals we call.right; and in religion we 
call God. That endures forever and forever; and 
the ideals of the soul are the thoughts of God 
which we learn to think after him. 


Blotes from the Field. 


Troy.—The latest news from the Troad is that it has 
been taken possession of by an invading and conquering 
army of fleas, and that malaria hangs heavily over that 
region, necessitating ‘‘ powerful doses of quinine” on the 
part of the pilgrim. No wonder that the age of Homer is 
past, for who could harp under such circumstances? 

Tux Cu1caco Cartp.—Joseph Cook in one of his recent 
preludes said that “fifty-seven per cent of Chicago chil- 
lren never attend the public schools, and of these com- 
paratively few receive instruction in private schools.” And 
still all the children attend who'can possibly be accommo- 
lated. The city can not afford more school houses, but 
there is abundant room and means for the rapid multipli- 
sition of dramshops, and ours is also a city famous for 
costly churches and empty pews. What can the matter bef 
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Enevanp.—In a recent lecture by Joseph Cook occurs 
this trathfal comment upon English politics: 

“There are two Englands. A Republican England, which believes in 
government of the people, for the people, and by the people, and an Eng- 
land, also, of the privileged classes, which has very haughty, imperial- 
istic ideas and precedents. Republican England does not want Egypt. 
Republican England is no more aggressive than our republic is. It is as 
anxious to do justice to every weak nation on the borders of the British 
Empire as we, since the abolition of slavery. are anxious to do justice 
to our neighbors. But imperialistic England, sometimes called Tory 
England, is yet a mighty force in history, and its last and probably 
greatest leader, Lord Beaconsfield, was accustomed to say that England 
is essentially an Asiatic power. That party wishes to make England 
an African power, as well as Asiatic, and it may yet have opportunity to 
do 80.” 

“ Sweerness awp Licut.”—C. D. B. Mills of Syracuse is 
a gifted dispenser of these much needed qualities, particu- 
larly in the higher realm of religious thought. This 
gentleman has recently looked in upon us as he has been 
passing around on his annual mission circuit through the 
West. He has visited Cleveland, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Hastings, Neb., Algona and Des Moines. At the latter 
place he spoke for Brother Hunting, morning and evening 
of March 4th. At Algona he found, as all do, a most inter- 
esting workin the hands of Miss Safford, eliciting from 
him only the anxiety which is felt by all the friends, lest 
the flesh may prove all too weak to execute the demands of 
the spirit. . 

ExeLewoop, I11.—The Universalists of this state are get- 
ting in the way of making a helpfal visitation upon their 
parishes in what they call their ‘“ Annual Educational Day.” 
This somewhat movable feast was recently celebrated in 
Miss Florence Kollock’s parish with marked results. Rev. 
E. L. Conger, Agent of the Lombard University of Gales- 
burg, was present to urge the claims of that institution, 
and Rev. Mr. Crow of this city was there to second Brother 


_ Conger’s motion, and the little parish contributed their 


Scholarship Fund of one hundred dollars. All this tells for 
the “ kingdom ” just as effectually as if the pastor were not 
a@ woman; indeed we know many a man-administered 
parish that thirsts for the life which Miss Kollock gives to 
this parish, and receives it not. 


Her at Last ror Poor Lo!—“H. H.” has just started 
for California with a Government commission authoriz- 
ing her to act in behalf of certain neglected and suffering 
Indians in the southern part of that state. On the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Jackson's book, “A Century of Dishonor,” 
the Colorado and other frontier booksellers found it im- 
possible to find market for any of her previous works. A 
Denver book-seller informed us that even “Nellie’s Silver 
Mine,” that previous to the appearance of this was ordered 
in parcels of 100 each from the publisher, suddenly be- 
came dead stock upon his shelves. Notwithstanding all 
this opposition it is gratifying to know that the more 
humane instincts of the nation have sustained this woman, 
who has so generously turned aside from the attractions of 
polite literature to plead for those who are unable to plead 
for themselves. President Arthur in entrusting this philan- 
thropic diplomacy into the hands of a woman has done 
himeelf and the nation honor. 

Tux Mopesty or THE Monpay Lecrurer.—In a recent 
sermon by H. M. Simmons of Minneapolis on Joseph 
Cook’s treatment of the Mythical Theory appears the fol- 
lowing condensation of Mr. Cook’s modest estimate of him- 


self, which we print either for the encouragement or the 


warning of our readers, as the case may be: 

** Joseph Cook recently introduced a new course of Monday lectures 
in Boston, with a notice of his travels around the world. He told the 
audience of his familiarity with noted men abroad, of his dining ‘ with 
acompany of learned men’ at Edinburgh, of his ‘conversations with 
the leaders of philosophical thought in university centers and elsewhere 
in the British islands.’ He told them how much he had lectured in the 
great cities, making ‘one hundred and thirty-five public appearances,’ 
where his audiences surprised him not only by their size, but by ‘ their 
quality.’ He told how everywhere as far as India and China and ‘ under 
the Southern Cross’ in Australia, his own books had gone before him, 
‘thirteen different editions of them,’ making ‘a sprinkled coating ’ and 
* covering the furrowed earth,' so that the chief work left him was ‘in 
harrowing in this spiritual seed.’ From this boasting about himself he 
went on to abuse others, and contemptuously called Herbert Spencer a 
charlatan, and John Fiske ‘the echo of a charlatan.’”’ 


Lawszence, Kansas.—A hopeful note comes to us from 
Brother Howland informing us that the church repairs to 
the value of four hundred and twenty-five dollars are all 
paid for, and that a beginning is made toward fitting up 
the basement. One thousand dollars would do it hand- 
somely, but they are going to try and be content with the 
five hundred dollar work that it will take them three or 
four years to accomplish. This is working on long lines. 
This is the old historic stone church built way back in 1855, 
we believe, largely by the money of Massachusetts aboli- 
tionists. It might be a pleasure to some one whose blood 
is still warm with that old struggle for freedom, to help 
restore, amend and perpetuate this early shrine of liberty. 
Mr. Howland also expresses the hope that “ neither distance, 
nor money, nor time, nor trouble, nor floods, nor any 
other creature,” will prevent the brethren from attending 
the Lawrence Conference. Notice of which please see in 
our Announcement column. 


Tux Hanvarp Annex.—The report of the executive com- 
mittee of the Harvard Annex is not only very interesting 
but also very encouraging. In the hope that Harvard Col- 
lege will accept an endowment fund to be applied to the 
education of women, subscriptions have been asked to the 
amount of $100,000. Within two weeks something over 
$26,000 have been subscribed, of which Mr. Thomas G. 
Appleton gives $5,000. The report is signed by Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, Miss Alice Longfellow and five other ladies, who 
constitute the executive committee. 


Ente, Penn.—The liberal movement has been making 
most encouraging progress in Erie during the last year. 
Rev. H. A. Westall, who was called a year ago to the little 
Universalist Church, which had been closed for a long time, 
isa graduate of the Harvard Divinity School, and a very 
scholarly and hard-worklng man. His own antecedents 
being chiefly Unitarian, he has done much to reconcile and 
consolidate the various liberal elements of the city, and it 
is hoped that the church may by and by be re-organized 
upon a strictly undenominational basis. Itis to be warmly 
commended to the interest of the Western Conference. 
Early in the winter, Mr. Westall delivered a very able course 
of Sunday evening lectures on the various religions of the 
world, which attracted much attention and were quite 
fully reported in the city newspapers. He is now giving a 
similar course upon the Bible and the question of Inspira- 
tion. Mr. Blass, of the Meadville Theological School, has 
filled Mr. Westall’s pulpit very acceptably on two Sundays; 
and on the 18thof February Mr. Hosmer was greeted 
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there by very good congregations, Mr. Westall going to 
Cleveland. . 


Dzs Mornes, Iowa.—We know of no spot in our Western 
field that has made such hopeful advance in the direction 
of effective work during the last year as that tilled by Mr. 
and Mrs. §. 8S. Hunting. Asa result of the most generous 
self-sacrifice on their part, a neat and admirably arranged 
church building has been completed, dedicated, and 
only waits for the three thousand dollars that is its share 
of the ten thousand dollars which the National Conference 
has undertaken to raise for the Madison and Des Moines 
fund, to have the building out of debt. And now comes 
the news of an Industrial school, an unsectarian charity 
successfully started by Mrs. Hunting, using the new church 
as its work-shop. The following card from the secretary 
of this society may stimulate similar attempts in other 
localities. Perhaps those who may be moved in this direc- 
tion will receive valuable suggestions if they write to Mrs. 
Andrews: 

Among the many reforms needed in Des Moines, that of an indus- 
trial school stands most prominent, This fact has been recognized by 
a few ladies of our city, and a society for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining a school for teaching plain needle-work and other 
home industries to girls who have no other means of learning, has al- 
realy been organized. Officers have been elected, and a constitution 
and by-laws been drawn up and adopted. All contributions of 
money or materials will be gladly received from any source. The 
first meeting of the school was held yesterday afternoon, in the base- 
ment of the Unitarian church, the use of this room having been kindly 
donated by Mr. Hunting. Twenty-four girls, ranging from the ages of 
eight to fifteen, presented themselves for instruction, and the ladies 
find great encouragement in the enthusiasm of these children. It is 
desired thal all should understand that the movement is entirely non- 
sectarian. The first regular meeting of the society will be held at the 
re idence of Mrs. Wheeler Carpenter, Eighteeeth street, on next Thurs- 
day afternoon at two o'clock. By order of the soclety, 

Mas. W. E. ANDREWS, Secretary. 

Tue Sxanpinavian Misston.—Kristofer Janson’s report 
of work done among the Skandinavians of Minnesota for 
the quarter ending March Ist is before us, en route to the 
offices of the American Unitarian Association. He has en- 
countered some special difficulties during the quarter, but 
he writes that his little congregation at Minneapolis has 
“ grown more strong,” and that they “ feel their responsi- 
bility more than before.” Four weeks ago, he says, he 
preached “on the history of the devil,” since which time, 
he says, the hall has been crowded, his audiences exceeding 
fourhundred personseach Sunday. The inference he draws 
is best stated in his own language: ‘‘ The devil is still the 
darling of my countrymen. God Almighty has neither 
the power nor attraction that has this black, mysterious 
person who walks around like a roaring lion with his mystic 
company of ghosts and trolls, fire and brimstone.” On 
Monday evenings Mr. Janson is now lecturing on the Ice- 
landic Sagas, and his Friday evening musicales at his own 
house are growing in popularity. In his Sunday-school 
they have concluded to use the English language, as in that 
way they can reach a larger constituency. Further along 
in the report occurs this interesting item: “On Wednes- 
day, the 14th of February, I was down there (Medalia. 
Minn.) again and preached of the False Prophets. All the 
room up-stairs and down-stairs in the log-house of my 
friend Siever Hage, and the staircase itself, was filled with 
people. They listened through the walls and floors. A 
chapel proves more and more necessary. They told me 
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that persons belonging to my congregation there were re- 
jected as god-mothers to the children of their friends, and 
parents were compelled to pick some orthodox people to 
carry their children to the baptism. The same thing has 
occurred in Minneapolis, and generally, instead of protest- 
ing against sach tyranny, they obey and kiss the hand that 
deals the blow. They have, nevertheless, a very striking 
way of proving their Unitarianism down there in Brown 
county. Two men were parted while fighting, and the 
poor fellow who was down complained: ‘He gave mea 
thrashing because I would not believe in Kristofer Janson.’” 
Mr. Janson has also spoken during the last three months 
at LaCrosse and Lanesboro, Wisconsin, and has invitations 
from Mankato and from Montevideo. He has been the re- 
cipient of many quaint and interesting letters, one of them 
from a widow in Texas who says she has been a Unitarian 
along time without knowing it, and that there are many 
liberal-thinking Scandinavians in that state. Ina private 
note accompanying this report Brother Janson conveys 
the information that will be pleasing to many of our 
readers as well as to ourselves, that he hopes to be able to 
attend the Western Conference Anniversaries in Chicago 
next May, and to present Mrs. Janson to the friends who 
have not yet had an opportunity of giving her a wel- 
come to America. We know of no more interesting nor 
yet more profitable work in the interest of liberal ideas in 
this country than that which is now being done by this 
poet-preacher from Norway, among the Skandinavians of 
this country. 
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BOOKS BECEIVED. 


Out oF Sicnt. A Story by Mrs. Jane Lippit Patterson. Boston: 
Universalist Publishing House. 1883. pp. 352. Price, $1.00. 

SCHELLING'S TRANSCENDENTAL Ipratism. A Critical Exposition by 
John Watson, LL.D., F.R.S.C. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. pp. x¥5 
251. Price, $1.25. 

TuF CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND RALPH WALDO EMER- 
BON, 1834---1872. Boston; James R. Osgood & Co. Chicago: Jan-en, 
McClurg & Co. 1883. Two volumes; cloth, pp. 380, 396. Price, 4.00. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, between the years 1834 and 1872, edited by Prof. 
Norton and published by Osgood & Co., has just appeared. 
Emerson first visited Carlyle at Craigenputtock in August, 
1833, and the impression that either man made upon the 
other is given by letters written at the time. The corres- 
pondence contains comparatively few comments upon con- 
temporaries, but Carlyle records impressions and opinions 
of Daniel Webster. Wordsworth, Tennyson, Margaret Fuller, 
‘Thackeray, while Emerson writes of Channing, Alcott, of 
the Dial and the Transcendentalists—— Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, author of “ Mv. Isaacs,” is to write a serial for the At- 
lantic, The first part will appear in the May number.—— 
The one hundredth anniversary of the birt’: of Washington 
Irving will be commemorated by the publication of & 
memorial edition of his Life and Letters, brought out by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Dr. Lansdell, author of “Through 
Siberia,” has prepared for publication a volume on his recent 
journey to Bokhara. Mr. E. C. Stedman is to write the 
introductory matter for the edition of Poe's “ Raven,” 
which Harper & Bros. have in press, and the illustratious to 
which were the last work of Gustave Dore. Houghton. 
Mifllin & Co. will soon bring out a memoir of Samuel 
Johnson, author of Oriental Religions, by Samuel Longfel- 
low.——The first installment of Mr. Henry James’ comedy 
of Daisy Miller will appear in the April Atlantic. Col. 
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Higginson will write the biography of Margaret Fuller for 
the American Men of Letters Series. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
have in press an abridged edition of “The Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce” which has just been issued in London in three 
volumes and has attracted much attention.—A “ Lowell 
Birthday Book” published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. is 
the latest issue in this apparently exhaustless style of litera- 
ture. It contains much of the best that Lowell has written 
and is therefore good to catch up in odd moments, aside 
from the expressed object of its publication. A year ago 
Messrs. Roberts Bros. projected a series of lives of women, 
eminent in literature, education or philanthropy, and the 
initial volume in the series, the “ Life of George Eliot,” by 
Mathilde Blind, will be published in a “ew days. Miss 
Blind visited the places connected with George Eliot's early 
life, gleaning mary interesting facts and traits from her 
brother Isaac Evans and from contemporaries of her father. 
Most of the correspondence in the volume has never before 
been in print. 


Tar SuRGEON’s Stories. By Z. Topelius, Prof. of History, University 
of Abo, Finland. A series of Swedish Historical Romances. In Six 
Cycles. Each Cycle in one Volume. Price, £1.25. First Cycle—Times 
of Gustaf Adolf. Chicago; Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


The growing interest which is felt by the American 
reader in all that pertains to the “Land of the Midnight 
Sun” with its characteristic scenery, its quaint customs, its 
wonderful mythology and great singers, will be greatly 
enhanced by the addition of the translation of its greatest 
romancer, Prof. Topelius. 

We have found the first of this series, The Times of Gus- 
taf Adolph, so truly fascinating, with its vivid description 
of scenery, its strong delineations of character, the new 
life it gives to historical facts, that parts of it have been 
read again and again. 

On the fields of Brietenfeld and Lutzen we are moved 
by the description of the heroic action thereas Victor Hugo 
stirs the blood in his immortal Waterloo. We are thrilled 
through and through, and we feel that upon us depends the 
fate of Protestantism, as we behold the brave Finns and 
Swedes drawn up in line of battle and hear them sing just 
before engaging, Luther’s grand anthem, “A mighty For- 
tress is our God,” led by their great and good King Adolf, 
“The Lion of the North.” We truly mourn with his coun- 

trymen when he falls in the moment of victory. 

The book opens with an introduction, which is an amus- 
ing account of the Surgeon, who has felt all his life, that he 
must be famous, from the fact of his having been born on 
the same day with the “Great Napoleon.” This coincidence 
leads to many attempted daring exploits on the part of the 
Surgeon, and he seeks an interview with his “ Natal brother,” 

as he termed that selfish aspirant. Unfortunately for the 
Surgeon, Napoleon happens to be very busy the day he 
calls, and merely sends him to a very disreputable person- 
age, hard by, to lay hands on, and as a consequence of the 
failure of his expedition, the Surgeon settles down, in his 
old age, in a respectable garret, where he weaves tales “of 
fiction and of life,” partly from his own time, but still more 
from the periods which had long since passed. 

To these tales, the reader hus the privilege of listening. 
In the first half of the first work, the interest centers about 
King Adolf and his doings in the Thirty Years’ War, but 
it does not flag after the king’s death at Lutzen, while we 
follow the adventures of Lady Regina von Emmeritz, the 
beautiful fanatic in the Frankfort-on-the-Main, who tried 
to convert Gustaf Adolf to the Catholic faith, and in blind 
devotion to the voice of God as it comes to her through the 
voice of a wicked Jesuit, vows to kill the heretic king. 


We eagerly follow Bertel, the son of peasant and royal 
blood, who receives the charmed copper ring of King Adolf. 
We admire the old “ peasant king ” Bertila who hates the 
nobility, while we deplore his sternness when he disowns 
his grandson Bertel, and breaks his gentle daughter’s Meri’s 
heart, because that grandson is willing to accept a noble 
name as a reward for heroic deeds. 

We laugh at the exploits of fat little Larsson, Jun., who 
knows enough Latin to save himself from the Catholic 
guards when his sword fails him. We are glad of the 
courage of his father Larsson, who interferes frequently 
with his master Bertila’s injustice toward Meri and Bertel, 
We admire. stern Lady Martha to whom is entrusted the 
safe-keeping of Lady Regina, while the latter is a prisoner 
in Sweden. We are comforted with the certain destruction 
of the powerful Jesuit, Father Hieronymus, who is ubiquit- 
ous throughout the story and always upsetting the good 
plans of our friends, and the book ends with the certain 
present happiness of the persons who most interest us, 
and we have a hint of knowing more of them in coming 
books. 

Those who believe in the helpful mission of the healthy 
novel will not fail to welcome this series of Swedish tales. 

E, 0. 3. 
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“Tne Gotpen Mran.”—How is the world to put out its 
smouldering fires of gossip, ready to break out any moment 
into the deadly flames that scorch character and blacken 
reputation, when every paper in the land is heaping on 
fresh fuel? Why, in the name of all that is sweet and pure 
and holy in our homes, should the scandal of the world be 
served up day by day with our oatmeal and coffee? How is 
education, sustained by intelligence and lofty purpose, 
going to combat this mighty evil? Only by fighting with 
its own weapons, by bringing education, intelligence, and 
lofty purpose to create a daily press that shall be a sun to 
vivify and not to parch, a fountain to quench thirst, not to 
poison, that shall neither retail nor create a slander or a lie. 

When society finds the golden mean between scholastic 
solitude and a gossipy illiterate home, the art of conversa- 
tion will reign in social life, and personalities will cease, 
except for philanthropic ends.—The Christian Reyister. 


Pre anp Dovannuts, TEA AND ALCOHOL.—We live, as some 
one has appropriately said, ‘‘in the zone of perpetual pie 
and doughnuts.” These “unassimilable abominations,” 
together with sodden, half-baked bread, baked beans, cake, 
happily combined with an abundance of fresh meat, consti- 
tute the principal food of our lower classes. Their drink is 
chietly tea. which is kept steeping constantly over the fire, 
and is often consumed in prodigious quantities. While 
entirely deficient in nutritive properties, this Leverage 
stimulates the nervous system, intensifying the powers of 
sensation, while it allays the craving for nutriment. It is 
my belief that tea infilicts almost as much injury on the 
female sex as alcohol does on the male. To the credit of 
our women of all classes, it must be said that consumption 
of spirituous liquors by them is almost unknown.—Dr. 
James Read Chadwick, in North American Review. 


DenicatE Women.--Bertha von Hillern says that witha 
year’s training she could bring ninety out of one hundred deli- 
cate women intoa healthy and vigorouscondition. She says 


every woman under fifty ought to be able to walk two miles 
without excessive fatigue, and compares American ladies 
with their English sisters, who think nothing of tramping 
eight or ten miles a day for a “ constitutional.”— Woman's 
Journal. 
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Extex T. Lxoxanp, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 


Assoctate Edittora. 
Muss Cora H. Cuarxe, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mas, K. G@. WELL8, 155 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the y 
reader in finding ‘‘ What to see” in this wonderful world about us, an 
in deciding ‘* What to do’’ toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Aleo to assist Mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


MAYFLOWERS. 


The two warm sunny days of last week brought 
with them a prophecy of the spring not far distant, 
and with that prophecy comes always the breath of 
Mayflower-blossoms, the first, as they are to some 
of us the fairest, of all the children of Spring. In 
Plymouth, whither the good ship Mayflower 
brought her precious burden over two hundred and 
fifty years ago, the trailing arbutus grows still, and 
every year those Plymouth hills are laden with these 
dainty pink and white blossoms and alive with their 
wonderful ce. And in New England at least 
these flowers are best known by the name of the 
ship that brought over their first civilized admirers. 
A German writer, who has written very tenderly of 
flowers, says that fragrance is the soul of a flower 
just as thought is the soul of man. And surely the 
delicate breath of the arbutus is fit to be called the 
soul of its pure, perfect blossom. 

I wonder how many of you have ever had a “ May- 
flower hunt.” You remember how, when you looked 
around on the ground where the flowers were grow- 
ing, you could not discover a single blossom. Then 
kneeling down you parted the leaves or followed a 
creeper trailing on the ground and suddenly came 
upon a cluster of them almost like a surprise, and 
then you found more and more, all hidden away 
under the leaves in their own sweet, shy fashion. 
You were almost afraid to step lest you should crush 
some of them; each cluster seemed more fair than 
the last, and it was hard to leave the delightful quest. 
A “Mayflower hunt” is like nothing else in the 
world—not even the search for anemones and hepa- 
ticas which comes later. The flowers are beautiful 
even when taken away to the crowded city, and 
they will brighten a room for several days with a 
breath of their dear woods. They are the earliest 
flower-children of the Spring. They come before 
the last snowdrifts are melted, some pink like the 
morning sky, others paler but exquisitely pure, and 
these March winds find themselves powerless to 
harm the tiny buds, which open regardless of all 
chilling influences. They whispered to the lonely 
exiles two hundred and fifty years ago of the beauty 
that comes from endurance, of the love made perfect 
by suffering, and the stern hearts of the Puritans 
were softened by the flower which greeted them 
amid the rongh winds and penetrating damps of their 
early New England springs. So may they speak 


to us too and tell us that spring is surely coming, 


and lead us on in that simple faith, which is glad 
to “consider the lilies.” 


—* God's in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world,”— 


ONE WOMAN’S WORK. 


E. E. M. 


“ Who having little, yet hath all.” 
A narrow sphere—how can you call it so? 
Three pairs of baby eyes look up in mine, 
And seem the gates, through which a light divine 
Transfigures all my life with tenderest glow. 


Because I cannot paint with artist skill 

The changing colors of the sea and sky— 
Because I cannot write of visions high 

And move you all with pain or joy at will— 
Because to Learning’s shrine no gifte I bring, 
Nor take a foremost stand for woman's cause— 
Because I trust unquestioning the laws 

Which bring us snow in winter, birds in spring— 


You think my life is circumscribed and cold 

In what should make it helpful, rich and strong. 
Ah, friend—these happy days are none too long 
For all the loving duties that they hold. 


Nor has the art you love been all denied, 

For loveliest pictures every day I see 

In childhood’s careless grace and movements free, 
From waking morn till dreamy eventide. 


My Edith’s braids, now brown, now golden bright, 
Imprison tints no artist’s brush has known; 

The baby’s deep blue eyes, which meet my own, 
In living beauty mock all painted light. 


Nor do you know, my friend, the critics bold 
We story-tellers in our children find— 

What store of wisdom and of wit combined 
We need to point a moral new or old. 


And in reforms are we not learning late 

A still, small voice need not be all in vain? 
These tiny hands may hold great future gain, 
“They also serve, who only stand and wait.” 


And what in science or philosophy 

Can pass in interest a childish heart, 
Feeling its upward way to take its part 
For good or ill in Life’s great mystery? 


God help us mothers all to live aright 

And let our homes all truth and love enfold, 
Feeling that life no loftier aims can hold 
Than leading little children to the light. 


What is defeat? Nothing but education—nothing 


but the first step to something better.— Wendell 
Phillips. . 


Knowledge is gold to him who can discern 
That he who loves to know, must love to learn. 
—VJ. B. O'Reilly. 
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THE BUG WITH A MASK. 


There is a funny little creature that wears a cov- 
ering all over his face just like a mask. And what 
do you think it is for? Let us see. 


Perhaps you have seen the beautiful dragon-flies | gray 


that look so much like humming-birds and butter- 
flies, too. They have broad wings as thin as a fly’s, 
that glitter like glass in the sunshine. Their backs are 
just like blue steel. You will always find them in the 
hot summer months flying through the fields or 
over ponds and rivers. In the country they are 
called “ devil’s darning needles,” because they are 
so slender, perhaps. The French people call them 
“demoiselles,”” which means ladies. 

Now this handsome, swift creature grows from an 
ugly bug, that crawls over the mud at the bottom 
of the pond. And this is the way it comes about: 

Little white eggs are laid on the water, the rip- 
ples carry them far away, and then they sink into 
the mud. 

The warm sun hatches them and from each egg 
creeps a tiny grub of a greenish color. They are 
hungry creatures with very bad hearts. They eat 
up every little insect that comes in their way. They 
are very sly, too. They creep toward their prey as 
a cat does when she is in search of arat. They lift 
their small hairy legs, as if they were to do the 
work. It is not the legs but the head that does it. 
Suddenly it seems to open, and down drops a kind 
of visor, with joints and hinges. This strange 
thing is stretched out until it swings from the chin. 
Quick as a flash some insect is caught in the trap 
and eaten. 

This queer trap or mask is the under lip of the 
grub. Instead of being flesh like ours, it is hard 
and tough, and large enough to cover the whole 
face. It has teeth and muscles, and the grub uses 
it as a weapon, too. 

It is nearly a year before this ugly-looking bug 
gets its wings. A little while after it is hatched 
four tiny buds sprout from its shoulders, just as you 
see them on the branch of atree. These are really 
only watery sacs at first. Inside of them the wings 
grow slowly until you can see the bright colors 
shining through. 

Some morning this hairy-legged little bug creeps 
up a branch; then he shakes out his wings and flies 
away into the air, a slender, beautiful dragon-fly. I 
have told you of the only creature in the world 
that wears this curious mask.—Our Little Ones. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE. 


In “Figures of the Past,” recently issued by 
Roberts Bros, is a description of the old Quincy 
meeting-house, which may, perhaps, be interesting 
as a contrast to the churches of to-day. It says: 
“It was built in 1731, and, acccording to our pres- 
ent ideas, was queer and comfortless. The body of 
the house was occupied by long seats, the men being 
placed on one side of the broad isle and the women 


on the other. The oldest inhabitants were always 
seated in front. ‘I never shall forget,’ Mr. Adams 
once said to me, ‘the rows of venerable heads 
ranged along those front benches which, as a young 
fellow, I used to gaze upon. They were as old and 
as mine is now.’ The deacons were accom- 
modated just under the pulpit, while the sexton had 
a bench in the rear, perhaps to keep a watch over 
the young people on the back seats. One of the 
oddest things about the church was a little hole 
high up in the wall, through which the bell-ringer 
might be seen in the exercise of his vocation. 
It was the duty of this functionary to keep 
his eye upon the congregation, and tO mark 
by the customary tolling the arrival of the 
minister. As time wore on, some wall-pews 
began to appear in the old meeting house. 
These were built by individuals at their own ex- 
pense, permission having been first gained by a 
vote of the town. And there are curious votes upon 
this subject in the early records. On one occasion 
it was voted that a prominent personage might 
build him a pew over the pulpit, provided he so 
buildt as not to darken the pulpit! 

“A notable addition to the Sunday exercises fol- 
lowed the introduction of the pews; for the seats 
in these aristocratic pews were upon hinges, and 
were always raised during the long prayer, for the 
purpose of allowing those who stood to rest them- 
selves by leaning against the railing. At the con- 
clusion of the devotion, the sudden descent of all 
the seats sounded like a volley of musketry and 
was a source of considerable terror to those who 
heard it for the first time. When the increase of 
population rendered desirable an enlargement of 
the meeting-house, it was sawed through the mid- 
dle; and, the two halves being separated, an addi- 
tion was built to re-unite them. The President’s 
pew was conspicuous in the reconstructed edifice, 
and there the old man was to be seen at every ser- - 
vice. An air of. respectful deference to John 
Adams seemed to pervade the building. The min- 
isters brought their best sermons when they came 
to exchange, and had a certain consciousness in 
their manner a3 if they were officiating before roy- 
alty. The medley of stringed and wind instru- 
ments in the gallery—a survival of the sacred 
trumpets and shawms mentioned by King David— 
seemed to the imagination of a child to be making 
discord together in honor of the venerable chief 
who was the center of interest.” 


Think of living! Thy life, wert thou the “piti- 
fullest of all the sons of earth,” is no idle dream, 
but a solemn reality. It is thy own;—it is all thou 
hast to front eternity with. Work, then, like a star, 
unhasting, yet unresting.— Carlyle. 


I expect to pass through this world but once. If, there- 
fore, there be any kindness I can show, or any good thing 
I can do for a fellow human being, let me do it now; let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I will not pass this way again.— 
From a Sunday-school Carol. 
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Ehe Sunday-School. 


Following is a Schedule of twelve lessons adopted by the Union 
Teachers’ Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-Schools-of Chicago to carry 
to completion the studies of the former course upon The Childhood of 
Israel. These lessons deal with the nation’s maturity, the formation 
of its literature, the work of ics prophets, its captivity, restoration, and 
decline, and the rise and growth of the Messianic hopes. An increasing 
number of teachers and other persons interested have attended the 
former course, and the interest has grown to the present time; and now 
that we are able to announce that Dr. Hirsch is a member of the com- 
mittee and will hereafter meet with us, we feel sure that we shall need 
our new room before it is ready for us. 


THE MATURITY OF ISRAEL. 


I. DAVID. Shepherd, Psalmist, and King. 
Book of Psalms. 
II. SOLOMON. Real and Mythical Wisdom 
and Greatness. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, ete. 
III. REHOBOAM. The Division of the Realm. 
Iv. AHAB. Elijah and Elisha. 
V. JOSIAH. Reform. Story of Jonah. 
Deuteronomy. 
VI. JEREMIAH AND ISAIAH. Israel’s Fall. 
VII. EZEKIEL AND ISAIAH II. The Cap- 
tivity. 
VIII. EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. The Res- 


toration. 
Chronicles, Ruth, Pentateuch. 


Ix. ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES. The Macca- 
bean Struggle. Apocrypha. 

X. DANIEL. The Book and its Ideas and 
Influence. 

XI. MESSIANIC IDEAS. 
Growth. 

XII. REVIEW. 


The above topics will be further elaborated or analyzed, as in the 
following lesson upon David, and printed upon separate slips of paper, 
which can be furnished in any quantity, to be used instead of lesson 
papers in the Sunday-schools. It will bo desirable to have orders for 
these in advance, that we may know something of the number we 
should thus print. 


Their Origin and 


LESSON 1, APRIL 1, 1883. 


DAVID. 


Text.—The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want.—Twenty-third Psalm. 
VERSE.— 
Allis of God, if he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! he looks back from the retreating cloud. 
—Longfelluw, “‘ The Two Angels. : 
David the Shepherd Boy. 
What of David's early history? Was he a relig- 
ious youth? Was he superstitious? 
The Mythical Stories. ‘ 
The lion and the bear; I Sam. xvii, 34-37. 


Goliath (same chapter). 


Friendship with Jonathan. 
I Sam. xix and xx. : 
David as King. 
Extent of his kingdom and character of his 
reign. His wickedness and strength. 
David as Author and Singer. 
What Psalms did he write? 


Hnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion, The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
part en received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
eran a and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 

‘or & 


THE CHANNING CLUB. 
March meeting Thursday the 29th. Union League 
Rooms, 6:30 p.m. 
THE WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday the 29th of March, at 12 m., at the Church of 
the Messiah, corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d street. 
Subject: Recent Biblical Criticism. 


THE KANSAS UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The Spring session of the Kansas Unitarian Conference 
will be held in the Unitarian church at Lawrence, April 
17th, 18th, and 19th, 1883. Every effort is being made to 
arrange a full and profitable programme, and a cordial 
invitation is extended by the friends in Lawrence to the 
friends far and near to come, both to receive and do good. 
Particulars of the programme will be announced in due 
time. C. G. Howxzanp, Secretary. 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Annual Meetings of the WestenN Untrartan Con- 
FERENCE, the WomEN’s WESTEEN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 
and the WresteRN Unrranran SunDay-ScHoon Socretr, are 
to be held in Unity Church, Chicago, May 10-17, 1883. 

A meeting of the Council of the National Unitarian Con- 
ference is also to be held in connection with these meetings. 

The indications warrant the expectation of one of the 
most interesting as it certainly is one of the most impor- 
tant anniversaries ever held by the Western Unitarian 
Conference. Ample arrangements will be made for the 
accommodation of all who come. The societies and friends 
interested in this work are requested to take early steps 
towards securing a large attendance. The programme 
includes a Sunday, as the many business interests cannot 
adequately be attended to in the hurry of a mid-week ses- 
sion. All the societies within our limits are consequently 
earnestly urged to cheerfully arrange for the absence of 
their pastors on that Sunday, in the assurance that thus 
they will be contributing directly to the efficiency of the. 
Conference. The full programme will be daly announced. 

JENKIN Lu. JONES, 
Svc’y Western Unitarian Conference. 
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THE MATURITY OF ISRAEL, 


——_—_ 


TWELVE LESSONS 


Prepared for the use of the 


Important Announcement. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
CHICAGO, | 


Has just published 


UMVTARLAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS OF GHICAG, |The Unending Genesis 


From April {st to June 17th. 


PRINTED ON SINGLE LESSON SLIPS. 


60 Cents per Hundred. 
One Cent per Slip. 


THE COLECROVE BOOK CO. 


EASTER SERVICES. 


EASTER. 
A Service prepared by Rev. J. V. Blake. 1879. $2.50 per 
hundred. ; 


EASTER FESTIVAL SERVICE. 
By Rev. Brooke Herford. 1880. $2.00 per hundred. 


ORDER OF EASTER FESTIVAL. 
By Rev. Samuel Longfellow. 1881. $2.00 per hundred. 


SAMPLE COPIES 3 CENTS. 
Address, 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
40 Mapison Sraeet, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cesta Christi: 


A History of Humane Progress 
Under Christianity. 


BY CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth 8vo. Gilt Top. Price $2.50. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


By H. M. SIMMONS, 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent 
spirit, by the light of science. 
This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s 
“YEAR OF MIRACLE.” 
Send orders early. 


Limp cloth........ cc. cee cee cee cen eee 50 
Beveled boards, gilt top............0-... 42+. $1.00. 


JUST READY. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. VI. 


Outlines for a Study of 


Holmes, Bryant, Whittier. 
THEIR POEMS. 


A Pamphlet of thirty-two pages, reproducing in perma- 
nent form the Studies which have appeared in Unity. Pre- 
pared by W. C. Gannzrr and his associates of the Unity 
Club, St. Paul. 


Price 10 Cents, net. 


UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 


Uniform with the Above. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. IV. 
Outlines for a Study of 


THE POEMS OF 
Longfellow and Lowell. 


Price 10 Cents. 
Per Dozen, - . o - 


$1.00, 


UNITY, 40 Madison St., Chicago. 
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THE MEADVILLE THECLOGICAL SCHOGL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 


men for the Unitarian Ministry. 


for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. 


ticulars, apply to 


Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS. 


There isno charge NEW ENGLISH EDITION 


For full par- 


Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CU 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific 


Address 


R. H.R 


Breckenridge, Summit _Co., Colorado. 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60. 


RIOSITIES. 


Half Morocco extra, $20.00 


By the COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


40 Maprson Sr., Cutcaco, Inn. 


Societies a Specialty. 


ANDOLPH, 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 


a) TU spe iP 


Chicago & Nors/estern 
OLD ESTABLISHEL the = 


b'SHON’ re 


PURER 


ye the Great 
AGO 


And all points in Northern Jllinvis, Cen- 
tral, Eastern_ and Northwestern_ Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, Central and | 
Northern Nebraska, Coloradv, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all principal points in the | 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as great as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 
At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
rincipal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 
INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 
If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will buy your Tickets 
By apis. roure AND WILL TAKE NONE 


For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
one to all parts of the West, North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Tl. 

All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line. 

D. LA MARVIN HUGHITT, 
2d Vice-Pree. and Gen. Manager. 
. A. STENNETT, 


Rae 


HENEY L, REXFORD. DAVID KE. 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAW TERS, 


~ MRS. THROOP'S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM Il. 
—FOR— 


*/Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted{for Harvard] Examinations. Circu 
lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 
High Street, Portland, Me. 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of U 
ois, Chicago. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE™ 


Quincy Railroad.) 


p #4 KNO T/A 


shaw yoMING 


beget 


* 7 - 
COINC EAST AND WEST. 
Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ling Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars. with Re- 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
the famous C, B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & (Council 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 
tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars| change of cars between 
between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via ria.| Moines, Iowa, 

All connections made in Union Depots. It is} Colorado. 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE. It is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped Railroad In the World for all Classes of T 


Chairs to and from St. 
and from St. Louis and 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


— eT) ee 


[. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag"t, C 


UNITY. 


Vol. XI. 


“UNITY.” 


J. Lu Jonzs, | Edito: 
. C. GANNETT, 

3c. LEraBNED, 

Cc. W. WENDTE, 

Gro. BaTcuELorn, 


ii. M. Snemwona, 
F. L. Hosen, 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Eéitorial Committee, ik 
Davip N. UTrer. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY THE 


COLEGROVE BOCK G0, 40 MADISON, ST, CHICAGO, 


81.50 Per Year, in Advance, 8 Single Coples, 7 cts. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class matter. 


COnWTEIN TS. 


EDITORIAL. 


Notes. - 
Race Education—D. N. v. 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Lilies—Fanny Driscou.. 
The Scientific Method in Government—Apsix a Ganwerr. 
Fanny Drivcoll—Hatriz Tyna GRriswoLtp : 

The Doom of the Majority—J. R. Errinern. - 
Simmons’ ‘“* Unending Genesis. "Frou * ure Sowsn.” - 
Church Attendance.—C, N. - 
Spare the Ladder.—C. A. I. - 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE STUDY TABLE. 


Books Received: Literary Noten: Works ot Nathantel 
thorne; Figures of the Past. 


THE EXCHANGE TABLE. 
THE LITTLE UNITY. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Haw- 


“Little deeds of kindness.”---When parties send- 
ing newspapers to editors, conspicuously mark the 
particular thing intended for the editorial eye. 


“* How very hard it is to be 
A Christian! Hard for you and me.” 


So says Robert Browning; but how confidently and 
dogmatically do many chide their friends and 
brothers because they are not such Christians “as 
we are.” 7 


That was a tender and helpful « use of Easter day |; 
made by Mr. Crooker and his audience at Madison, 
when they gave their morning service to commemora- 
tive words of Gov. Washburn, Darwin, Wagner, Auer- 
bach, and Longfellow. The tributes were paid by 
as many different members of the Society. Let 
more of our people prophesy. 


All parishioners do not object to long sermons, 
providing they are good ones. A correspondent 
writes: “In these days of sensational preaching and 
short sermons it is a noteworthy fact that our 


Chicago, ae 1, 1883. 
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minister, who never ae a chide sermon, never 
aims at sensations, and never jokes, is steadily 
building up a large and intelligent audience.” 


The Inquirer (London) says “The belief in the 
old supernaturalism is gone beyond recall. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the new light which is 
being poured out more and more on the world with 
the advancement of this nineteenth century.” In 
| these sentences we discover not only the truth, but 
the most helpful truth, “Growing thought is 
growing pevelagony Says Peores Eliot. 


| “S. F.,” writing from iedglnnid to the Christian 
Register, says: 

Mr. George's book on Progress and Poverty has taken a strong hold 
here. Until it can be answered, there is silence. If it cannot be 
anawered, there will be a slow but steady wheeling about and change of 
front. So, at least, the wise ones aay. 


| Has it come to pass that the Occident is to furnish 
, the wisdum that will help solve the most intricate 
| and difficult problem of the nineteenth century’ 
Is California to teach Oxford and Cambridge 
political science ? 


| At the recent sale of the Runkle pictures at 
{Chickering Hall in New York, Millet’s “ Water 
Carrier” sold for $3,850.00, and his “Drying 
Clothes” for $3,100.00; and the papers say that the 
| prices are considered exceedingly low. And this is 
i the artist who spent his life on the verge of the 
severest poverty. ‘“ Black bread and anxiety” were 
his portion to the end of life. It is pathetic to think 
of that art-lonely life suffering-to the end. but it is 
encouraging to find that 


i “ God’s clenched hand shall uncloxe at Inst, 
: T know, aud let out all the beau #8 


We go to press with the atk of an intense politi- 
cal contest in our ears. Non-partisan as our sym- 
pathies are, we rejoice in the uprising of the better 
elements of Chicago in a protest against a city 
administration that has been characterized by a 
‘ corrupt disregard for all the moralities and higher 
| interests of its citizens. It is an issue to which no 
iman who claims the protection of society or aspires 
to the honors of citizenship has a right to be indif- 

ferent. 
| Carter Harrison ix the candidate of whisky and 
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social barbarism. Fudan Cary i is the candidate of 
the sober, honest and law-abiding side of Chicago. 
The question now is not for whom to vote, but 
rather whether a sufficient number of the respectable 
voters will do their duty next Tuesday by taking the 
trouble to go to ime polls 

The Church of England has its “ Year-Book” 
controversy. The name of Bishop Colenso as well 
as his diocese of Natal is omitted from the “ Clergy- 
List.” The Inquirer comments upon this fact as 
follows: 


“This is, as the Atheneum justly says, to offer a petty insult to the 
one Colonial bishop who has really gained the hearts of the natives of 
South Africa. But what insults is not the clerical mind capable of in 
the case of those who covert from the Orthod >x standard of faith?" 


The funeral Ghecjaie of Hon. Timothy O. Howe, 
Postmaster General, were conducted at Kenosha, 
Wis., by Robert Collyer and H. M. Simmons, on 
the 28th ult. Senator Howe filled a large and 
honorable place in the annals of our country, during 
the times when it was a great opportunity to be a 
loyal citizen of the United States. He wrought 
well for freedom, and in life honored the broad and 
moving faith that in death was the comfort and 
encouragement of the mourning ones-—who in this 
case pass the limits of family, neighborhood, or any 
section of our country. His public services were 
varied and honorable, but the nobler part of his 
fame is entrusted to the loving memories in the 
hearts of the many he helped and befriended. His 


was the fame that is 


“The benignant strength of one 
Transformed to joy of many.” 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate of the 28th 
ult. contains a breezy blast against “The Upas 
Breath” of Dr. Thomas and Prof. Swing, from 
the pen of an Escanaba brother who finds the great 
danger of that town to exist in the fact that it is 
flooded with Chicago papers containing the sermons 
of the above-named gentlemen. “The stream of 
death from Ingersoll is a little rill; that from 
Thomas is a great river,” says our prophet. “ There 
is no permanent stopping place,” he says, “ between 
Orthodox Christianity and Atheism.” Perhaps not; 
but if what the brother calls “atheism” is to con- 
tain the faith, sweetness and strength not only of 
Swing and Thomas, but of Channing, Parker, 
Emerson; of Lincoln, Florence Nightingale and 
George Eliot, perhaps it is not so bad a thing after 
all. At least we prefer it to the Orthodox Chris- 
tianity that can deal in such pious invective as this 
article contains. 


The London Inquirer gives the following clever 
bit of generalization. Something, aye much, is 
doubtless sacrificed in the interest of terseness here, 
but still the central thought of each seems to be 
happily characterized. To thé comprehensive 
reader it must be apparent that not one, but all 
combined are necessary to represent the largest 
thought of the Deity, and the “ Pearls of Faith ” in 
the rosary of that religion which is to triumph 
must represent the thought of God, as including 
Permanence, Beauty, Greatness, Goodness, Rest- 
fulness, Energy, the Absolute Essence and the 
Divine Paternity. 


“ Christianity builds itself on the fact that God is the Father. Hindu- 
ism on the fact that God is the Essence. Mohammedanism on the fact 
that God is the Will. Buddhism on the fact that God is Rest. Parsee- 
ism on the fact that God is the Good. The ancient religion of Egypt on 
the fact that God is the Great. The ancient religion of Greece on the 
fact that God is Beauty. The religion of Confucius on the fact that 
God is Permanence.” 


Edwin D. Mead, in a communication to the Erie 
Despatch, gives a spirited exposition of what he 
calls a “petty Protestant Popelet” residing not a 
dozen miles from the above city. Because a family 
of intelligent children, in accordance with the wishes 
of their deceased mother, asked the minister of an 
adjoining church, and a personal friend of the 
family, to speak the words of tenderness and hope 


at her funeral, the “parish priest” who presided . 


over the Presbyterian Church to which the mother 
and daughter belonged, waited upon the daughter 
and under circumstances peculiarly aggravating 
“disciplined” her for this disloyalty to her church. 
This, in due time, was followed by the excommuni- 
cation, in the shape of the following letter which 
we believe we are justified in printing as a speci- 
men of what Mr. Mead aptly calls “ecclesiastical 


bossism” that remains even to this day: 
“———, Erre Co., Pa., March 7, 83. 

* Mias——: Tho session of the Presbyterian Church feel under the 
necessity of informing you of their strong disapprobation of your 
conduct toward both your pastor and your session. We disapprove of 
your course In respect to your mother’s funeral, as in nature and by 
your own confession, intended to show your disrespect towards your 
pastor. [Of course she had confessed nothing of the cort.}) And we 
regard your conduct towards your pastor and session in your own 
house on March 5th, as clearly a disciplinary offence. Yet the session 
desire to mix mercy with judgment. The session therefore admonish 
you that such conduct is inconsistent with the Word of God—see Luke 
x. 16, John xili. 20; I Thes. iv. 8, xili. 14, and Hebrews xiii. 17, [To 
save some of our readers the trouble of turning to their Bibles, we 
give these salient passages: ‘He that heareth you heareth me; and he 
that despiseth you despiseth me.’ ‘He, therefore, that despiseth, 
despiseth not man, but God.’ ‘Esteem them that are over you in the 
Lord very highly. And you, brethren, warn them that are unruly, 
support the weak '—But we suppose our priest don’t care for this part 
of the text—‘and be patient towardsall men.’ ‘Obey them that have 
the rule over you, and submit yourselves, for they watch for your souls, 
etc.’) and with the discipline of the Presbyterian Church, and enjoin 
you to desist from a course of conduct calculated to injure your pes 
tor’s influence, and disturb the peace and harmony of the church: 
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We shall continue to hold you under reprehension and censure until 
you manifest repentance. We regard you as unfit to have charge of 
the infant class in our Sabbath-school so long as you remain in your 
present mind, and you are hereby informed that it is taken from you. 
You have forfeited it by your own conduct, and you are hereby dis- 
charged from it. 


. Pastor. 
» Clerk.” 


In the name of 
God. Amen. 


The Christian Union is doing a good work in 
calling attention toa dearth of good ministers in 
all pulpits and in pushing the inquiry, Why is it so? 
The issue of March 15th contains a communication 
from @ young man who gives the reasons why he 
did not enter the ministry,—although by inheri- 
tance, training and tastes there was a predisposi- 
tion in that direction—among which are the fol- 


lowing: 

“If the people refused to act toward a minister as toward other men, 
they insisted, in return, that a minister should be unlike other men. 
They expected him to adopt a peculiar and distinct style of conversa- 
tion and conduct—whether natural to him or not—because they deemed 
this ministerial; and it seemed to me that ministers were too willing to 
fallin with this idea. The result was a lack of freedom, a constant re- 
straint about the ministerial life, which was very repulsive to a young 
man. The man who was constantly on the watch, lest by some word or 
deed he should cause a weaker brother to offend, acted from motives 
which I admired; the man who was ever uneasy and constrained 
from fear of doing something unministerial I had no sympathy with. 
If he was solemn because he felt deeply the importance and serious- 
ness of life, I respected him; if it was because he was a minister, I 
felt him in eome degree a fraud. 

“I was prejudiced by the class of young men I saw entering the min- 
istry. The brightest, keenest, most attractive of my companions, with 
one or two notable exceptions, were choosing other professions; the 
duller ones, the sticks of the class, were destined to be ministers. 
The very sight of a theological seminary seemed to prove the inferi- 
ority of its members. Contrast the faces there with those in a law 
or medical school. The keen eyes, the firm mouths, and powerful 
chins that bent over Blackstone were very different from the weak 
faces, unkempt and unshorn locks, and thin necks of the students of 
the Septuagint. I disliked to take the latter for companions.” 

A business man in the same paper puts another 
side of the difficulties and dangers which threaten 
& young man who desires to enter the ministry: 

‘He may take some country parish at a promised salary of $500.00 to 
$700.00 per year and only have two-thirds of it paid, at irregular and 
long-recurring intervals. To him, this means being constantly in debt. 
In addition to his legitimate work—preparation of sermons and lIec- 
~ fures, personal religious work among his members, visits to all the 
people in his church and society, and general public duties expected of 
8 minister—he must suffer the thousand and one vexations that always 
come from a failure to meet financial obligations. His companion, who 
chose business, gets his pay regularly every week, or at the end of fhe 
month. The country minister gets his pay——who can tell when?’’ 


Much good must come from such frank discussion 
of this important question as is indicated in the 
above paragraphs. The final outcome, we are confi- 
dent, will be: that the strong young men of our 
college classes will come again to regard the minis- 
try as a legitimate field for their best powers 
and the freest thought that is ethical and rever- 
ent; and we hope, that some day, far distant it 
may be, such service will be rated as all honorable 
service should be, as a bread-winning and home- 


earning service. 


RACE EDUCATION. 


In a very interesting and suggestive article upon 
this subject in the North American Review, Presi- 
dent James C. Welling presents strongly the prob- 
lems and the difficulties that are yet before this 
nation in making good citizens of the Republic 
out of the Indians, the Negroes and the Chinamen 
that are within our borders. The end of our diffi- 
culties with the children of these alien races no man 
can see, and the gravity of the situation is esti- 
mated very differently by different men. Some 
seem to think that with the abolition of slavery the 
negro question was settled, while others expect 
sometime within a half century a literal war of 
races. War of races we are having almost con- 
tinuously upon the Indian frontier, and it is 
astonishing how little impression it makes 
upon the average citizen. A struggle of a little 
different kind San Francisco has carried on for 
several years against the Chinese and has succeeded 
in cutting off the enemy’s reinforcements. 

The average citizen above mentioned believes 
that the solution of all difficulties between our- 
selves and these alien races, and foreigners of all 
kinds and of all religions, is to be found in the 
magical word, “ Education.” He would not affirm 
that education can be miraculously given, nor that 
it can work miracles, but the way in which he men- 
tally turns all present needs over to “our grand 
system of common schools,” and expects “ educa- 
tion” to solve all the problems before us as a na- 
tion—financial, ethnical, ethical and religious— 
ought to throw some light upon the faith of the 
ancients in alchemy and the philosopher’s stone. 

Education in the larger sense, meaning the total 
influence of the environment upon the individual 
during his whole life, or that part of it during 
which he is capable of receiving impressions, is, of 
course, the means upon which we must depend for 
the betterment of our citizens of any class. But 
the common mistake is to expect our public school 
system to accomplish for the rising generation 
what a perfect environment could only accomplish 
for the best-born few of our people. The blacks 
of the South, the Indians of the West, and the 
Chinamen can only be made into good citizens by 
constant association with good citizens for many 
years. And we really seem to have hardly good 
citizens enough to spare for this kind of mission- 
ary work. The way in which it proceeds is truly 
discouraging, whether we consider the freedmen or 
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the red men. The typical Indian agent is not 
much of a missionary. Not much better as an 
educator is the “old master” of the South or his 
children. The influence of the schoolmistress is 
good as far as it goes, but it is like a tallow candle 
in the depths of Mammoth Cave. , 

We are optimistic enough to believe that “some 
how or other it will all work itself clear and come 
out right in the end,” but also pessimistic enough 
to feel responsible and troubled, and to remember 
that always the Good Providence works through 
Human Instruments. DN. UV. 


Gontribuled A{rticles. 


LILIES. 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 


Like pure white virgins clad in robes of snow, 
Holding up vestal lamps of shining gold— 
Standing up, stately, in the sunlight’s glow, . 

With pale, sweet brows untouched by time or woe,— 
Ye are the dreams that never can grow old. 


Like martyred saints of the sad faded past, 
Gleaming out, whitely, on stained sacred pane 
Of some worn chance]—standing tall and still, 
With maiden hearts unknown of passion’s thrill, 
Hallowed and pure—ye are the angels’ strain. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN GOVERN. 
MENT. 


ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


Of late some writers, strong advocates of science, 
have urged the application of the scientific method 
to government. They present the ill-effects of a 
government based upon transcendental ideas like our 
own, and ask, Why not let the law of the survival of 
the fittest work in the state? To what end, they ask, 
is the philanthropic spirit displayed in our legislative 
enactments? Does that not tend to perpetuate the 
hindrances in the way of man’s highest develop- 
ment? Why should the labors of the capable be 
thus impeded by the incapable? And why should 
the proceeds of the labors of the capable be be- 
stowed upon the incapable? 

In the vocabulary of such writers, there appear 
to ke no such words as “fortunate” and “unfortu- 
nate.” Ifa man has a fortune, it is a proof of his 
power of having a fortune; he loses it, it is a proof 
of his incompetency. If a man is poor, it shows 
that he is ineapable. It is argued by them that in 
this country there is the chance for every one to 
possess means, and by not possessing them, a man 
shows that he is indeed not of the fittest. No ac- 
count is made of accident or misfortune, still less of 


that fact that some men are poor because they are 
honest. 


According to the scientific method, our country 
should stand simply for freedom. Then, as men en- 
gaged in competition, the strong and worthy would 
rise to power, the weak would succumb and perish. 
Humanity, like a vast garden, would be weeded of 
the unworthy existences with which- it has teemed 
so long. The scientific mind is enlivened by the 
thought of the prospect thus opened to the survi- 
vors of such a system. Without the obstacles to 
their advancement that the weaker part of man- 
kind have constituted in the way of the strong, to 
what great achievements might not the latter 
attain? ’Tis natural, or at least it exists with the 
individual man, to feel sympathy for the weak, and 
for a man to turn away from a needy brother creates 
revulsion in the breast of the observer; therefore 
let the scientific method be lodged in the impersonal 
form of the government. A man may hear quite 
calmly of the sufferings of thousands so that not 
one of those thousands presents a claim upon him. 
With man’s present tendency to render assistance 
to the incompetent averted, philanthropy, like her 
wretched objects, will be shut out into the cold. 

It is no wonder that, with the order and quiet 
that must reign in scientific seclusions, the patience 
and exactitude fostered in the scientific mind, when 
the disengaged scientist takes a glance at the 
wretched mass of humanity the problem of whose 
lives has been a dark shadow over the past and 
looms forward over the future—it is no wonder if 
he thinks of that inexorable law he finds in that 
world where he studies. Yet is the student of 
science the one best fitted to apply methods for the 
condition of men? It is the painter who uses brush 
and pigments who knows what the picture needs. 
It is the physician who has had experience by the 
bedside who will cure you of your malady. It was 
by possessing freedom that our forefathers knew 
how to establish a free government. It was through 
having been tyrannized over and through suffering, 
that they knew how to imbue that government with 
the spirit of equality and philanthropy. The man 
whose hours are spent amongst dead things, even if 
he discovers a law that moves the world, can hardly 
be the man to formulate the laws that shape the 
destinies of human beings. That must be the man 
who lives and moves in their midst. 

But even if, in virtue of his office, the scientist 
were rendered capable of adducing right schemes of 
government, the very fact that he leaves out of his 
reckoning everything except tangible causes and 
results, excludes him from that province. The 
spiritual element of humanity has large claim for 
consideration in this field. But the pure scientist 
has no dealings with this element. With its out- 
come, religion, he claims to have no knowledge. 
“It may exist,” he says, “and would appear to, but 
its evidences are not positive to me and I count it 
jas nothing in my methods.” 

Now, the purely scientific class exists but as a 
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very small class numerically in our government. 
What claim has it to present methods for all other 
classes? To be sure, its members say they offer 
the best method, but since others are not convinced 
of that, is there any just consideration for their 
method to be used? Besides, a large proportion of 
the other classes declare: You leave out of your 
method what is a vital point with us. We regard 
the nature of man as two-fold—it is physical; it is 
spiritual. Why should a law that holds in Nature 
be applied to beings with this constitution? To 
us, with our spiritual sense developed as now, this 
law seems a most pitiless one. Granted that it 
does produce, after long periods, results that are 
favorable, its processes are none the less cruel. By 
that law the stronger beast destroys the weaker, the 
hardier flower kills out the fragile one, the savage 
with most subtle cunning secures his victim. But 
to a man with a developed spiritual sense, this 
seems a sad spectacle. He aspires to make potent 
in his realm a different law—a law of his heart, a 
law which the pain and pathos of the suffering 
race impresses upon him more and more strongly. 
What warrant has any class of men to advocate the 
incorporation into the government of a law whose 
principle is obnoxious to man’s highest nature? 
The government should be the embodiment of the 
highest principles of those who construct it. In 
our forefathers’ days it represented Right, Justice, 
Freedom, Equality, Philanthropy. What a lower- 
ing of it would be the addition of The Survival of 
the Fittest! It is mentioned that, according to the 
constitution of Massachusetts, almost any scheme 
of philanthropy may be made legal in that state. 
The statement is made depreciatingly; but her citi- 
zens, rich and poor, are so proud of their state that 
their pride has become proverbial; has the liberality 
of her constitution nothing to do with that? What 
man, as an individual, would shrink from doing, his 
higher nature will not allow him to see sanctioned 
by his government unchallenged. If he possesses 
ample means and in his community are a class of 
helpless persons, his higher nature will not permit 
him to see them starve, even shall some wisely-en- 
dowed person declare, the world will be better off 
without them. Nor will he be content to see his 
government make no statutes tending to the amel- 
ioration of wretchedness. 

The deleterious effect of the curbing of man’s 
sympathetic nature is so well known, to mention it 
is but to assert its truth. With the withdrawal of 
the spirit of philanthropy from the state, there 
would remain little else than a petrified formula. 
Let danger threaten, and think of soldiers fighting 
and dying to maintain the Survival of the Fittest! 
Men love dearest where they have made sacrifices. 
A state that stood for freedom and this frightful 
scientific law would require no sacrifices in its be- 
half In time of peril how feeble, then, its tenure 
of existence. 

Over the recent discovery of this law of the Sur- 
vival of the Fittest, its expounders have become £0 


triumphant, it appears as if they thought it had’ towards her as towards a child. She was 


the Midas touch to turn all to gold. But certainly 
it has no warrant for being applied by man to man. 
The promptings of sympathy and duty towards 
his less favored brothers are too deeply inwrought 
into man’s highest nature to be easily eradicated. 
They are the motive power of the best work the 
world produces. Despite the presentation of this 
theory, until man discovers something higher than 
these promptings of sympathy and duty, they will 
remain his bast iacentive. And the higher law will 
not be displaced by the lower. 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Opening the scrap-book containing the poems of 
my young friend, I found inscribed upon the fly- 
leaf the following suggestive sentence from Car- 
lyle: “Be no longer a chaos; but a world, or even 
worldkin. Produce! produce! Were it but the 
pitifulest infinitesimal fraction of a product, pro- 
duce it in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast 
in thee; out with it then.” It seemed to me to be 
a very fitting and appropriate motto for the pages 
of any of the minor poets or writers of the day. 
Whoever may have even one genuine song in his 
heart, is abundantly justified in giving it, and a 
waiting world will look kindly upon, yea, even 
greet it with a mild acclaim. That this was so, was 
testified to Fanny Driscoll in a great variety of 
ways from many portions of the land. Strangers 
caught up her words and cherished them, and 
friends hid some of them very deeply in their hearts. 

For that they were real poems, by a poet 
“whose songs gushed from his heart,” no one ever 
questioned. They told of love and daring, and 
pain and passion, of struggle and unrest, of the 
deep, unutterable longing and questioning of the 
poot’s heart, in a manner not to be mistaken. Here 
was evidently a poet born, and not made. Now 
that the brilliant promise of her life has been ended 
in sudden and premature death, I have been asked 
to say something of her to the readers of Unrry. 
who had just commenced an acquaintance with her 
through its columns. Of her outward life, there is 
little, indeed, to say. She walked but for a little 
space her round of uneventful years. She was but 
twenty-four years old when the curfew rang for the 
closing of her little day. Her life was passed en- 
tirely, I believe, in the city of Milwaukee, where 
she was born and died. She passed her precocious 
school-life in its schools, where her unusual talents 
did not fail to bring her distinction, and where the 
originality and force of her character were early 

ognized. ; 
ner personal charm was very great. Beautiful 
in face and figure, slight, dainty and spirituelle, 
with abundant fair hair, and dark gray eyes, full 
and expressive; she added to this an almost infan- 
tile appealingness of manner, which made one feel 

racy and 
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piquant in conversation, giving an original flavor 
even to commonplaces. She was a sharp little 
satirist; a hater of shams; a piercer of pretense. 
Her voice was very rich and powerful, and she 
knew how and what to sing. Her letters were 
among the most original and attractive that I have 
ever read. She had the finest and keenest appre- 
ciation of the best literature that I have ever seen 
in one of her age, and she had read widely and 
well. When less than twenty years old she wrote 
the book notices of the Milwaukee Sentinel in a 
manner rarely excelled by persons of age and ex- 
perience. She gave nosecond hand or conventional 
opinions. She read the books thoroughly and gave 
a genuine opinion of each, and it was often strik- 
ingly just and original. 

Of the wonderful promise of her genius, I shall 
scarcely need to tell The papers everywhere for 
the last six years have teemed with the productions 
of her pen; so much s0, that those who knew her 
best, were astonished at the wonderful facility with 
which she wrote, and warned her, often, against 
writing too much. She seemed full of untold pos- 
sibilities to me. As if with age and experience she 
might do anything—everything. Nature had cer- 
tainly been prodigal in its gifts to her, if Fortune 
had been niggardly, and the great pity of her death 
seems to be, that so marvellous a bud should not 
have been allowed to flower. 

There is something very pathetic, too, in her 
dying, just when, as it appeared to us, the clouds 
were clearing away from her sky, and the sun just 
arising. She had won her way with her pen, until 
she had made a place for all that she could write. 
She had also made for herself many friends among 
the best in her native state; and even strangers were 
beginning to do her honor. And she had just been 
married to a gentleman of high character and stand- 
ing in the social and literary world, Mr. Henry Ten 
Eyck White, of the Chicago Tribune. She lived 
but two brief months to enjoy her better fortunes, 
and died of those lung troubles which had long 
threatened her. 

I regret that I have not at hand any great num- 
ber of her poems from which to make selections, 
but as they have never been collected, it is difficult 
to obtain what one would desire for the purpose. 
And [ am haunted by the fear that these newspaper 
clippings from which I choose, may be ful] of those 
typographical errors which so harrowed the life of 
my poor little friend, and I suppose the lives of all 
who trust their verses to the hands of the average 
compositor and proof-reader. But however this 
may be, here are a few of the poems taken almost 
at random from such clippings: 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


The lotus-buds of the old dreaming Nile, 
Drugged, white and sensuous leaned to his feet; 
The palms and cedars of dead Palestine 

Waved in his heart in rhythm solemn sweet; 
The blue and storied waters of the Rhine 
Flashed to him murmurously in the dusk; 

And all of Spain breathed in the roses musk 


That bloomed for him. And from the mountains tall, 
The gods sent cool soft breezes to enthrall; 

And English eyes and English lips did plead 

In vain. All all was vain. He could not stay. 

But seeking for his boyhood’s mystic dreams, 

That lured him ever on with fitfal gleams, 

Into strange unknown lands he went away. 


AN EAGLE’S WING. 


Through what imperial purple nights 
And dawns of rose and dew, 

Has this wing swept in proud delight, 
Has this wing cleft in wheeling flight 
Before it came to you? 


Over what mountains wan with snow, 
And valleys drowsed with sleep, 

And cascades tumbling mad and white, 
And cascades falling silver bright, 

Has this soared high and steep? 


Across what plains of poppies red, 
And burning buds like flame, 

Has this wing gone in shade and sun, 
Has this wing beat till day was done, 
And night stole out in shame? 


And o’er what restless winter seas, 
And deserts blind with heat, 

Has this wing drooped in pride forlorn, 
Has this wing toiled in noble scorn, 

In storm and wind and sleet? 


In azure air, and amber haze, 

In sun and shower and rain; 

O’er land and sea as love is sweet,— 
O’er land and sea, as death complete,— 
In joy, and dark, and pain, 


In glorious freedom, fearless life, 

In far upreaching strength, 

This wing has soared and darted wild, 
This wing has wheeled, and plunged, exiled 
Through many years’ sweet length. 


And what the end of so much life? 
A gray wing on the noll; 

A wing hung in a poet’s book, 

A wing hung in a poet’s nook: 

Oh, death is end of all. 


“THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS.” 


Dear God, unto thy pitying heart, 

Take this poor one who sleeps to-day; 
In all the world she had no part,— 

In all the world’s wide busy mart 

She walked alone upon her way. 

So, wearied with the endless strife, 

So, tired and worn with all of life, 

She laid her hand upon Death’s gate, 
And turned to look with one last smile 
Upon the world she left behind— 

The world so harsh, and cold, and blind, 
And meeting nought but scorn and hate, 
And finding nothing good or true, 

She raised the latch and wandered througb. 


A DAY LILY. 


Ah, fair white face, I see thee in a dream 
At eventide; you shine ont like a star 
Amid the shadows, vague, and dim, and far. 
The saddened face set in the burnished gleam 
Of sun-touched hair; the tender, wistful mouth, 
As red as passion-flowers born in the south; 
The great, dusk eyes brim full of sombre light, 
Like the sad glory of an autumn sky; 
As dark and brooding as the thought of night 
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To some lost soul, when life is drifting by. 
I see thee in a trance of dreamful blisses; 
I walk into the mists that shade the land; 
I strive to clasp thee with impassioned kisses, 
And lo! a broken lily in my hand. 


I think that I have given enough* to prove to my 
readers that a poet of great promise for the future, 
and one who had achieved a good deal for her age, 
passed from earth, when Fanny Driscoll’s life went 
out so prematurely. Hor faults were all the faults 
of youth and inexperience. The over exuberance 
of her style would: have been clipped more closely, 
the tropical richness of her coloring would have 
been toned down somewhat, the range of themes 
would have widened, as the years went by, through 
that training and discipline, to which she did not 
fail to submit herself even in youth. And that lofty 
imagination would have taken the place of piquant 
fancy, and severe classic grace, the over-richness of 
her pictures, who can doubt, with the evidence of 
what she had already done before them? But all 
is now ended. The little play is over and the cur- 
tain has been rung down. The wistful gray eyes 
with their unfathomed depths look out no more 
upon the shores of things here below; the soft voice 
with its thrilling cadence has died away in utter 
silence; the little hand that wrote so bravely and 
so well, of aH it knew of life, has been folded with 
its rose-leaf palm, upon the little heart, that knew 
so much of earth’s passion and its pain; the dream- 
ful face has put off its dreams; the poet has sought 
her native land. 

And shall we mourn for such a soul transplanted 
from such a life? Nay. And yet it breaks my 
heart to think that in this coming spring gladness 
she will have no part. That when the windflower 
and the crocus, and the shy sweet violet come out by 
the roadside, she will not be there to welcome them; 
that the chorus of the birds cannot stir her chilled 
heart; that all the fair panorama of the year in 
which she so much delighted will. not be for her 
spread out. : 

I give in closing the last poem she wrote. 
entitled 


It is 


LA VOYAGEUSE. 
. : 


The gray waves surge between me and the shore 
Of my old world; through heavy falling tears 
T see the land slip from me evermore— 

The land of sunny years. 


Oh summer skies! so blue, and bright, and fair; 
Oh woods song-haunted! drowsy plashing streams! 
Oh land where Love held roses red and rare! 

Oh land of bappy dreams! 


Farewell, O dear old world! No more my feet 

Shall tread thy paths in sunshine or in rain; 

Who leaves thy golden shores so safe, so sweet, 
May not return again. 


* (Our limited space compels us to omit eeveral of the poems eént us 
with this article. We may be able to publish others hereafter, and 
meanwhile we call our readers’ attention to the pocm ona preceding 
page (which was sent by the author several months since), and to 
several poems of Fanny Driscoll in the last volume of Unity.—Ep.] 
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O strange new world I near so swiftly now, 

What harbor dost thou offer me and mine— 

A hungry bay with cliffs of £rowning brow? 
Or isles divine? 


I keep my level eyes across the waste 
Of heaving waters, with a heart grown calm: 
In all life’s piteous sacrifice and haste 

Love holds a balm. 


Oh dear lost love! O new love yet too strange 

For lawful kiss! walk with me wraith and form. 

Somewhere I may define in this sad change 
Stars in the storm. 


“THE DOOM OF THE MAJORITY.” 


J. R. EFFINGER. 


We are often told that in our strictures upon the 
popular form of religion, we are guilty of serious 
misrepresentation; that the old doctrines which in 
our view make God a cruel and irresponsible tyrant, 
admit of no such interpretation as we give them. 
What means then this little story of the ‘“ Forgotten 
Chinese Sister,” which I take in substance from the 
Fae Episcopal Methodist, scarcely two weeks 
old. 

“Into a Chinese home is born a little girl, Meimei. 
There is no joy at her birth. No loving glances 
greet her. Kverybody is sorry she has come, be- 
cause she is only a girl! Into an English home at 
the same time is born another child, Mary, whose 
advent is greeted with joy and love. On her tenth 
birth-day, her kind father, having loaded her with 
beautiful presents, reads to her a tale of the sorrows 
and hardships and sufferings of her little sisters in 
heathen lands, and Mary resolves, then and there, 
that when she is old enough, she will go as a mis- 
sionary to tell these poor sisters of Jesus and try to 
make them happy. : 

“ Little Meimei too in China isten yearsold. For 
her, there are no birth-day presents, no kind and 
loving friends—only bandaged feet, which give her 
excruciating pain, and a daily burden of sorrow and 
oneliness and suffering. 

“Mary, in her Christian home, grows into a bright, 
beautiful womanhood; but in the joy of her young 
life, gradually forgets her childish vow to go to the 
help of her heathen sisters. 

“Poor, unloved Meimei in the Chinese home 
fades away and dies in ignorance and darkness!” 

And the writer of the story thus moralizes: “Mei- 
mei is gone. She never knew Jesus, for no one 
ever told his message to her. When Mary stands 
before the throne, will she see her forgotten sister 
on the left hand side? Will there be a jewel miss- 
ing from her crown? English sisters! Many for- 
gotten ones are dead, many remain waiting for you 
to lead them to Jesus. * They may be lost 
through your forgetfulness and neglect.” 

How can any child of even ten years fail to see 
what such a story involves? Poor Meimei, the un- 
welcome child, born into an unloving home, born to 
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an inheritance of sorrow and suffering and ignor- 
ance, but accused of no crime, is forgotten by her 
English sister, is forgotten of the God who made 
her and ordained the circumstances of her lot, or 
only remembered to be consigned to endless per- 
dition, when her brief, sorrowful mortal life is over! 
And all this through no fault of hers, but for the 
crime of having been born in China, for never having 
heard of the Orthodox Gospel, through the neglect 
of the favored Mary, who will still be found on the 


right hand at the last day, with only one jewel 


missing from her crown of rejoicing.” 
What more dreadful arraignment of the God of 


the creeds could there possibly be than is contained 


in this pathetic little story and the lesson drawn 
from it, written to arouse the missionary zeal of the 
Church in the present day and hour, and published 


in a leading organ of the great Methodist Church? 


To a mind accustomed to deal honestly and earn- 


estly with facts and statements of truth, the images 
it suggests and the inevitable deductions to be made 


from it are dreadful beyond expression. The won- 
der is that people who accept such doctrines as 
these, or imagine they do, keep their reason and 
pursue the common avocations and enjoy the pleas- 


ures of life, as they certainly do. 


Is it not evident that there must be a re-statement, 
an open and confessed modification of the Old 
Creeds, if they are longer to retain the respect of 
educated minds? 

Is it not the doom of even the great, self-sufficient 
majority, which so proudly parades its numbers and 
claims the dominion of the religious world, to be 
compelled to let go irrational and superstitious 
ideas and yield to the all-conquering sway of the 
higher reason and moral sense? 


SIMMONS’ “UNENDING GENESIS.” 


FROM “THE SOWER.” 


(However convenient and eatisfactory it may be to have a newspaper 


divided into departments, they are frequent sources of embarrassment 


to the editor, as in this present case. The following most admirable 
notice of Mr. Simmons’ book contains so much timely wisdom that we 
are anxious to give it to our readers with the advantage of the best 
type, so we venture to make the Sower a contributor to Unity, knowing 
that our readers will thank us for it.—Ep.] 


We desire particularly and heartily to recommend 


to our readers this little book. In its hundred 


small pages is singularly well condensed that 
mighty story, which the title happily indicates, of 


the ever-fresh, unceasing creative activity of the 


Supreme Being. Its tone is reverent, in taste it is 


_ unexceptionable, or rather we should say elevated and 


refined; but it frankly and ably sets off against the 
childish theology of Creation which still passes 
current so widely in Christian communities, the 
magnificent and awe-inspiring history which the 
best knowledge of our time, now beyond question 
or cavil as to its main features, has read from the 


actual Universe with such skill unravelled and set 
before our eyes. 

We know no work of the kind more important at 
the present time than this: To bring the common 
thought of every-day people up to the level of the 
knowledge we actually possess about the works of 
God,---that Universe in which we dwell, and to 
which we belong. Intelligent persons, everywhere 
and of all creeds, have parted company, some def. 
nitely, some unconsciously, with the old mechanical 
conception of Creation drawn from the venerable 
cosmogony of Genesis. Interesting, remarkable as 
it is, considering the period of its own origin; as 
an imaginative rehearsal of the creative process 
centuries before men had the ability actually to 
study the facts; impressive as it is considered as 4 
poem; it is, we ought frankly to confess to ourselves, 
utterly trivial in the light of the present day, asa 
scientific account of the origin of thi So re- 
garded, it is utterly belittling to its subject, but it 
is also itself cruelly belittled by the place in which 
some would still try to set it, and the duty they 
would still make it do. 

But we need something in its place; and in fact 
we have it. The modern story of Creation is now 
drawn, as we have said, in lines which may be here 


and there corrected and retraced, but which place * 


its main features distinctly and trustworthily before 
us. What we especially suggest now, however, is 
that it is not well enough known to the most of us, 
nor deeply enough felt 
books are accessible and intelligible and widely 
read, but we still need more and more of popular 
presentations of the great facts, which shall make 
them the actual basis of every-day thought and 
feeling. Nothing can be more useful to religion. 
nothing more reverent, than any just attempt i 
this direction. The awe, the impression of Almight- 
iness, the sense of Divine Presence, of Infinite 
Mind, which the merest elementary vision of the 
great panorama of unceasing creation inspires, are 
too precious to the human mind to be withheld or 
hindered a moment from those whose privilege it 
should be to enter into them. 

Nothing it was possible to write three thousand 
or even one thousand years ago, could possibly 
equal in suggestiveness and impressiveness an ade- 
quate, though it should be a very simple, statement 
of the facts we now have before us. ; 

Particularly we would plead for children in this 
matter. It is simply sickening to enter, not only 
some of the Sunday-schools on every hand, but 
some of our best secular schools, and find teachers 


who really know better,—surely who ought to 


know better,—teaching the Hebrew cosmogony and 


Its more scholarly hand. : 


a On 


ee ee 


ee ees Renal: Ate ee ee ee te te 


the early theocratic history of the Hebrew people : 


as literal fact. We have examined vith sincere 


pain a text book in use in one of the very bet - 
schools of our city, in which all this is still given ‘ 


to these fresh young minds as what actually tocs 
place,—as a fair picture of the ways of Supreme 
Deity in creation and in his relations to mankind. 


The story of the first pair, of the flood, of Abra- 
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ham sending his young wife and son into the 
desert to die “by God’s leave,” of Lot’s wife turn- 
ing into the salt pillar,—these and a hundred more 
relics of ancient literature are gravely taught pre- 
cisely as they were taught in Babylon or Nineveh 
or Jerusalem centuries before ourera. It is not 
merely, either, that children are robbed of a birth- 
right in not being started on their course from the 
vantage-ground of the best knowledge to which 
their predecessors have attained, but,—vastly worse, 
—that those who teach them so little believe these 
things, really, that the whole business is effectively 
insincere, carries along with it a feeling, which in a 
child’s mind is an intellectual poison, as if all 
learning was a matter of form, and not of the 
deepest and most reverent truth-seeking in every 
department. The power to inspire reverence has 
really gone out of those ancient legends, (unless 
honestly presented as legends, and so their charac- 
teristic truth got out of them,) simply because the 
mind of the times has passed to higher ground. 
And in all the conversation of their elders, which 
makes, among our orthodox friends, quite as much 
as among liberal persons, these antique stories the 
constant subject of allusions showing that they are 
no longer felt as true, the children are made con- 
scious of this actual change in thought, and can no 
longer be made to believe, in an honest and hearty 
sense, the things they are taught. And nothing, 
We repeat, could be worse than this as an influence 
on their education. . 

But one reason why the old traditions are clung 
to is that parents and teachers are afraid that rev- 
erence will be impaired by parting from what were 
once, when genuinely believed, the source of it. 


How mistaken this fear is we have first tried to 
exhibit. But it certainly shows how much we need 
to supply the place of a tradition which has be- 
come effete with the fresh and glowing truth which, 
through every scientific channel, God is perpetually 
pouring in upon us. 

And so we hail one true, simple but very happy 
attempt to supply this need. Mr. Simmons with 
great skill traces the process of never-ceasing crea- 
tion, of “ Unending Genesis,” from the earliest con- 
-dition of matter we can yet conceive as filmy mist 
floating in immeasurable space; shows how worlds 
aggregated, how our own earth developed its suc- 
cessive geological stages, how plant, fish, beast, 
bird and man began to be and have become what 
they are, and how the steps of this creation are 
perpetually paralleled in the development of every 
day. A mere sketch, his work is singularly com- 
prehensive; and brief and succinct as it is, it con- 
Yeys strikingly the impressiveness of that Truth 
for which the whole Universe affords not too ample 
toom. Together with similar books, such as Mr. 
Clodd’s “Childhood of the World” and “Child- 
hood of Religions,” it ought to enter every one of 
our families, and especially such instruction should 
es . part of the curriculum of every Sunday- 
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CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


cN. 


The Apostle says: “Neglect not the assembling 
of yourselves together” Why not? Why do 
brethren and sisters meet each other as often as 
they can? Because they are brothers and sisters 
—because if they did not meet each other, the ties 
of brotherhood and sisterhood would bye-and-bye 
be weakened, broken and lost. But are we not 
all brothers and sisters? Have we not all one 
Father? 

A young man and a maiden love each other. 
He wants to meet her and she wants to meet him, 
and they will meet, for “where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” But mighty and prevailing as is 
the love of young men and maidens, the love of 
God and the love of God’s children for Him and 
for each other is mightier stil!. Where that love 
is shed abroad in the hearts of the people, we 
need give ourselves no further concern about churc 
attendance. : 


SPARE THE LADDER. 


c. A. I. 


Dr. Bartol seems tosupplement and reinforce Rev. 
Mr. Douthit’s plea that Bible truth be made impor. 
tant as a guide to Christian living when he says:— 
“We cannot live on ideal truth; we must have the 
letter to convey the spirit,’—or words to that 
effect. And notwithstanding the fact that John 
Morley and many modern thinkers proclaim that 
“The authoritative law of conduct must be found 
in the natural facts of the social order, and not in 
sacred texts and superhuman voices,” yet is it not 
true that the sacred order which is to give us in- 
spiration to duty, and to yield the reward of duty, 
is largely the result of Christian civilization, and 
an allegiance which the conscience yields to the 
higher truth and wisdom which*good men not only 
feel in their souls, but find revealed in the sacred 
Scriptures. : 

Dr. James W. Alexander has said: “We cannot 
think it possible for any family to enjoy twice 
every day, for all their lives, the privilege of hear- 
ing the Scriptures read at domestic worship, with- 
out, by that very means, rising perceptibly and 
greatly in knowledge and intellectual force.” And 
as the family is benefited, so are the sons and 
brothers made better citizens and patriots, and thus 
he who considers the public weal will not be indif- 
ferent to the sentiment advocated by ex-Gov. Sey- 
mour, of New York, in his centennial address: ‘“‘ He 
who studies with care the jurisprudence of the Old 
Testament will see that this feeling of reverence 
for forefathers, and devotion to country, is made 
the subject of positive law in the command that 
men should honor their fathers and their mothers. 

Sacred poetry is filled with appeals to these senti- 
ments, and the narratives of the Bible abound with 
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proofs of the great truth, that the days of those 
who fear God shall be long in the land which God 
has given them” 

We need not fear science; we ‘need not fear ad- 
vanced thought! If reverent, they are aids to a 
better understanding of Bible truth,—not hin- 
dranees. But let us not lay aside an old friend for 
& new; we need not reject the one in order to wel- 
come the other. If we can boast that our thought 
reaches a little further than that of our fathers’, it 
would certainly be no gain if it could not cover the 
same ground in the past,—so it is a worthy and 
honorable feeling that led the revisers of the New 
Testament to preserve, as far as possible, the 
archaic expression: “It is a matter touching upon 
that reverence for language which is the mark of a 
high culture, and which regards words as next in 
importance to the strength of which they are the 
vehicle.” How reassuring amid the confusion of 
the philosophies of our time are the words of good 
Dr. Bellows: 

“Wheat will go out of fashion, or steam, or elec- 
tricity, now that they are once known and valued 
for their indispensable worth, just as soon as the 
Bible will cease to be the anchor of the spiritual 
hopes of mankind.” 

When will the human heart cease to respond to 
the words of Coleridge: “I have perused books of 
the Old Testament and have found words for my 
inmost thoughts; songs for my joy; utterances for 
my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my shame and 
feebleness. Whatever finds me bears witness for 
itself that it proceeds from a Holy Spirit.” Rea- 
son as we will—the soul knows its own birthright, 
and as long as humanity sighs and sorrows, and 
presses on knowing that “here we have no continu- 
. ing city,” so long will the beautiful words of the 
poet abide to strengthen and to cheer: 


‘One of the sweet old chapters 
After a day like this, 
The day brought tears and sadnese— 
The evening brings no kiss; 
No rest in the arms I long for, 
Rest, and refuge, and home, 
Sad, and lonely, and weary, 
Unto the Book I come. 


“One of the sweet old chapters, 
The love that blossoms through 
His care for the birds and the lilies, 
Out in the midnight dew; 
His evening les soft about them, 
Their faith is simply to be: 
Oh! hushed by this beautiful lesson, 
My God—let me rest in Thee. 


The only faith that wears well and holds its color in all 
weathers is that which is woven of conviction and set with 
the sharp mordant of experience.—Lowell. 


Just in proportion as a man becomes good, divine, Christ- 
like, he passes out of the region of theorizing, of system- 
building, and hireling service into the region of beneficent 
activities. It is wel) te think well; it is divine to act well. 
—Horace Mana, 


Blotes from fhe Sield. 


Sr. Lours.—Mrs. J. T. Sanderland’s lecture on “Men— 
Their Value”— in the “Unity Course” at the Mission 
Chapel, was much appreciated. She also occupied the pul- 
pits of Mr. Snyder and Mr. Learned, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the listeners. 


Camsripce, Encuanp.—The Presbyterian congregation 
at this place have invited Dr. Robertson Smith, recently 
appointed to the Arabic Profesorship of the University, to 
become ita pastor. Sixty of the under-graduates, says the 
Christian Life, belong to this congregation. 

Des Mores, Iowa.—Rev. Mr. Hunting recently answered 

the question from his pulpit “If Jesus was not God, was 
he an impostor?” in the negative; and appealed to the gos- 
pel record to prove that— 
“ the public ministry of Jesus, his baptism. his temptations, his joys and 
sorrows, his preaching and his works, are what a man called by a holy 
consecration with a moral inspiration and an enthusiasm for humanity, 
would say and do.” 

Newport, R. I.—The church and Unity Club over which 
Mr. Wendte presides sent seventeen boxes of supplies and 
over five hundred dollars in money to the sufferers from 
western floods at Cincinnati and other places. A new Chan- 
ning memorial window was placed in the Memorial Church 
on Easter morning. It is the giftof relatives and descend- 
ants of Dr. Channing, and is a representation of Millet’s 
“Sower.” Its formal dedication is postponed till mid- 
summer. 


Maprson, Wisconstn.—A private letter informs us that 
the society over which Mr. Crooker presides have bought 
one of the most desirable lote in the city for the site of 
their new church,—that adjoining the postoffice. The lot 
costa $2,250, and the entire amount is secured. Now let the 
denomination at large redeem the pledge made at Sara- 
toga last fall by contributing promptly the fands that will 
enable the society to utilize the coming summer months in 
building, so that next fall the society may begin in their 
new home. 

Jackson, Micu.—The generosity of the A. U. A. in appro- 
priating six hundred dollars to this society was “ the last 
straw” which broke the back of the mortgage which hung 
over the Unitarian church of this place. Three thousand 
dollars of debt gone, and the society has extended a hearty 
call to Julius Blass, one of the post-graduate stadents of 
the Meadville Theological School. He is expected to begin 
his work at the close of the spring lectures that are to be 
given to the school by non-resident instructors. We wel- 
come this new laborer into the Western fellowship and con- 
gratulate the friends at Jackson upon the promising out- 
look. 

Panish AstRonomy.—Rev. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, N. 
Y., recently gave before the Academy of Science of that 
city the results of his personal study of double stars, in an 
interesting and learned paper which was published in the 
Democrat and Chronicle of March 18th. After showing 
how the double stars have contributed towards solving 
many of the large problems of mathematical astronomy, 
and sketching some of the more interesting of them, he 
concludes with the following complimentary notice of our 
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own little home, which we hope is as good astronomy as 
it is religion: 

“Our conviction then {s that this earth, though not large relatively 
to many cosmical masses, is unique. In all creation there is not an- 
other like it. For those that live upon it, it is the best of all worlds, 
the only world in which they could have had existence, and the gem of 
the planets.” 

Eprrornra, Wanpenines.—The jotter of these notes has 
recently lectured in St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
River Falls. He found the workers hopeful and hearty in 
each place. Mr. Learned has been having a good time 
with his people this winter in studying Emerson at the 
parsonage on Sunday evenings. In another week or two 
Mr. Gannett’s people will occupy their completed audience 
room in the new church home. Messrs. Simmons and Jan- 
son have appreciative and earnest constituencies in Minne- 
apolis, but both movements need to be housed before they 
can be changed from personal followings into confident 
organizations based upon and working for principle—re- 
joicing in a personal leader when possible—but able to 
stand alone if necessary. 


Ann Anson, Micu.— What might be called the AnnArbor 
Year Book is at hand—a pamphlet of twenty pages, neatly 
printed, containing a full exposition of the work and object 
of the Unitarian Church at this place. It reflects the genuine 
character of Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland’s work. It shows a 
morning and evening Sunday service. It speaks of a Bible 
class led by Mrs. Sunderland pursuing a systematic study of 
the Bible after the method of Robertson Smith and Kuenen. 
The Sunday-school is following E. H. Hall's “ First lessons 
on the Bible.” The reading-room in connection with the 
church is open all day Sunday; also every Friday and Satur- 
day evening. The list of periodicals regularly received 
contains seventeen titles of the leading progressive and 
religious papers and reviews of the day. The list begins 
with Uniry of Chicago and ends with La Renaissance of 
Paris. 

This booklet sets forth the four festival days of our 
growing church calendar and explains the significance of 
church membership. Altogether it is an admirable study 
for the ministers, trustees and members of any Unitarian 
church, and we hope it will find its way into every church 
belonging to the Western Unitarian Conference. This book 
announces that a parsonage is forthcoming this year; also a 
publication of a series of Mr. Sunderland’s sermons, of 
which we will speak hereafter. 


Monmourn, Inu.—Unity Church, of this place, under the 
pastorate of Arthur J. Beavis, have set forth the following 
as their basis of work. After awhile, we hope, the bristling 
bayonets of the first part may be unfixed, and the Soci- 
ety will continue their march towards the coming kingdom, 
waving the palm branches of the latter part: 

“Waoereas: We believe, within that class generally known as hetero. 
dox, there be many pure hearted, conscientious and just, striving to 
know the truth and todo the right, following Reason as their only 
guide: and 

“ Warreas: In accordance with that invention of Priestcraft called 
the Scheme of Salvation, these and all honest doubters are, through the 
infinite Mercy, Wisdom and Love of God, doomed to unending tor 
ment; and 

““Waereas: We believe such conceptions of Religion and of God 
degraie humanity, smirch the character of God and shock common 
sense; be it therefore 

“Resolved: That we, the associate members of the ‘ Unity ’ Church, 
Monmouth, Illinois, protest against that Religion which would make 


man’s salvation, either here or hereafter, dependent upon belief, in 
any Abstruse Doctrine, Dogmatic Creed, or Ecclesiastical Tenet; 
and furthermore 

“Resolved: That the object of this association is to encourage the 
growth of a pure Religion, inculcating absolute freedom of speech, 
inquiry and belief; teaching the justice and necessity of an all-pervad- 
ing spirit of charity; and upheld by an unswerving confidence in that 
power whom we all adore as the infinite sum of all that is beautiful and 
all that is strong, wedded to illimitable wisdom and boundless love; and 
finally 

“Resolved: That whosoever pledges himself to do all that in his 
power lies to promote the epirit embodied in the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions becomes, through virtue of such pledge, a member of 
* Unity Church.’ » 

Megapvitxe, Penn.—Professor Joseph H. Allen, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is spending three weeks at Meadville, deliv- 
ering a course of lectures on Church History before the 
atudenta of the Theological School. He is also supplying 
the pulpit for Mr. Bixby, who is delivering a course of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute in Boston. 

Last Sunday Prof. Allen exchanged pulpits with Mr. 
Hosmer of Cleveland. The following is the list of Prof. 
Allen’s subjects: 

1. Religion and Age of Dante. 

2. The Pagan Revival. 

3. The Protestant Reformation. 

4. The Catholic Reaction. 

5. The Puritan Commonwealth. 

6. Port Royal. 

7. Passage from Dogma. 

8. English Rationalism. 

9. Infidelity in France. 

. The Critical Schools. 
11. Speculative Theology. 
. The Reign of Law. 

From a private letter from Meadville we learn that the 
addition of Mr. Tunis of Cambridge to the teaching force 
of the school is in every way a fortunate one. He gives 
instruction in Philosophy, Church History and in Rhetoric, 
and “brings to his work a clear, well-trained mind, ready 
to accept any result to which honest thought may lead.” 


A Temperance Service for public meetings, Sunday- 
schools, and concerts, arranged by J. L. Douthit of Shelby- 
ville, Ill., is before us, containing responsive readings, 
interspersed with singing and recitations. The readings 
are divided into three sections, viz.: Introductory, The 
Effects of Drunkenness, and The Bible and Temperance. 
The latter is an exceptionally full, fair and effective 
arrangement of the somewhat limited number of texts 
which bear upon this problem, which is peculiarly a mod- 
ern agitation, however ancient the curse may be. The 
whole service is one of the best we have ever seen and 
deserves better typographical treatment, wide circulation 
and extensive use. 

We clip from a recent temperance sermon by Brother 
Douthit, published in a local paper which accompanies the 
above service, the following strong article from his tem- 
perance creed: 

“If the habit of drinking intoxicants is wrong, then it is wrong to 
cultivate the habit, or to authorize any one to feed the habit and tempt 
men who are under the dominion of it. To vote for license is to legal- 
ize a generally acknowledged evil; it is to give the dignity of law and 
the sanction of public sentiment to that which has been as great a curse 
to the human race as war, pestilence and famine.”’ 

Tue Cuorn.—A VoIceE FROM THE PEws.—A spicy paper 
was recently read before the Liberal Club of Salem, Mass., 
upon this topic by one who claimed to be a “ parishioner 
of no mean parish.” The church he belongs to in the 
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main is a “symbol of psrm3nance and patient continnu- 


ance in well doing.” 

- “But the choir seats have seemed to represent eterval change. Through 
them has streamed an unending procession of singers and their songs. 
Large choirs and small choirs, jigs and dirges, classical and ‘ penny. 
royal' music have been the varying fashions of the years. We have 
been spared the childish treble of white-robed and mischievous boys; 
—but this apart, every other form and combination of church music 
has been tried on our behalf. Until our new organ was purchased, the 
music committee regularly overdrew their appropriation on the stereo- 
typed plea that ‘there was something the matter with the pipes or wind 
chest or bellows or pedals of the old one.’ And in the same way, we 
have come to regard it asa pact of their regular duty to hold continual 
and mysterious interviews with the musical critics of the church, for 
the never-failing reason that ‘something is the matter with the choir.’ ” 


This pew-holder feels that he is growing old and finds 
himself moved to speak his mind at least once on this 
subject. Among the many good things in this essay are 
the following all teo brief extracts: 


“We of the pews are commonly believed by ‘ professional * choirs to 
be of inferior clay. If they notice us in any other way than to take our 
money, it {3 to pity us in our vain attempts to join in the ‘ congrega- 
tional’ hymn, as the last singing is sometimes satirically called. They 
give us anything but one of the old familiar tunes; and smile through 
their music at our fruitless struggles to follow them in the unwonted 
melody in which they soar aloft. But, without professional knowledge, 
itis certainly possible for us to express rome characters of the music 
which we want, but which we do not always get. 

“I, We have a right to demand that church music shall be chosen for 
its power of quickening our religious nature, and not astonishing us by 
its technical excellence. * * * * 

“a7, All reverent and thoughtful people in the pews will never be sat- 
iefied until the music of the church is brought into harmony with all 
the other Sunday services, preacher and choir becoming fellow laborers 
for the general good. 

“TIT, I would not forget that I belong in a pew, not a choir-chair. 
But 1 may observe that in my judgment church music would be better 
if after the prime conditions of fitness and religious churacter had been 
-o served, pains were alro taken that it should be of the kind which the 
musical resources of each parish allow it to command, and—the best of 
its kind.” 

The following. is a rather good description of the music at 


a neighboring church furnished by a friend of the essayist: 

* Hurried as the preparation may be, the leader always follows one 
*school’ or the other; perhaps tho singers draw lots, for the style of 
service. Sometimes it is high German, then Bach reigns, and heavy 
chorales thunder and roar for the ‘congregational’ singing; the so- 
prano's choice is evidently the Italian, while the tenor chooses the 
lighter miscellaneous music, ‘the music of the day,’ the basso is an 
Englishman, so we sometimes have *‘ processionals,’ and ‘ recessionals,’ 
with chanting of everything that can be chanted. On these days we 
have ‘ Te-Deums’ and doxologies, after which it is rather confusing to 
have the minister preach against ‘ effete creeds,’ and old dead forms, 
in extreme ‘rationalistic’ style. We sometimes now ask each other 
the question, ‘ What good does this church music do us?’ The answer 
halts. We are not quite ready for another revolution, but we are pon- 
dering and picking out the men who are fit to be chosen on the next 
mousic committee, say in 1900.” 


Evansviue, Inp.—It was a most touching occasion, when 
the remains of Geo. W. Rathbone were brought back from 
New York City for interment in the cemetery of that city, 
with whose prosperity and growth he was most intimately 
connected for twenty-five years. Mr. Rathbone was one of 
the successful and representative men of Southern Indiana. 
The remains rested, on their way to their final home, for a 
time in Unity Church, and Prof. James K. Hosmer came 
from St. Louis to speak the fitting words for the occasion. 
He was summoned hither by virtue of the tender ties which 
had been established between a young minister and a vig- 
orous, busy parishioner twenty-five years ago. It is so 
pleasant and reassuring to find that independent of all 


ecclesiastical pretension and dogmatic assumption the 
pastoral office is yet capable of so much that is tender, 
beautiful and religious, that we are constrained to let Pro- 
fessor Hosmer tell to our readers, as he did to the mourning 
friends assembled: 


“Twenty-five years ago it was my fate, then scarcely beyond my boy- 
hood, to spend six months in Evansville, during which time I dis- 
charged, with a good purpose, I believe, but with no more than boyish 
wisdom, the functions of a minister. In the little knot of good men 
and women who gathered then for my ministrations—scattered far 
and wide now, or beneath the sod, almost all—stood the sweet-hearted, 
bright-minded man by whose coffin we have assembled to-day. He 
drew at once my affection and respect: something in me, too, I had 
reason to believe, won regard from him. We were often together, and 
when in the spring of 1858 I went back .o my-studies at the university, 
from which I had been broken away before I was ripe for life, he made 
me feel at parting that his heart wa; warm toward me. A quarter of a 
century has gone. We went our separate paths—he to the conduct of 
great business enterprises and the administration of important trustz, 
I to humbler labors, in which I forsook st length the profession in 
which he had known me, to take my life in a different calling. Since 
the spring day when we shook each other by the hand we have never 
met. There was now and then a letter, now and then a message through 
some friend of both. Of late there has been nothing, but I have kept 
at hand my good friend’s likeness, and wondered how he fared. Tho 
years have gone. The mati who then stood in his prime went far on 
toward his three score and ten, sinking more and more beneath the 
hand of infirmity. He who was a youth has come near to the threshold 
of old age. It is inexpressibly touching to me that the heart of my 
friend reached out toward me on his death bed; that he remembered 
me through all the years, and asked me to stand, when he had seen the 
last of earth, at his coffinside, and speak the word that needed to be 
said. 1 made him the promise. Itis with spirit overwhelmed with 
deep solemnity that I am here to fulfill it.” 


A few years ago it was our privilege to spend a few 
hours with Mr. Rathbone in his Hospital-Home in New 
York. Already the shadows of disease and decay were upon 
him. Butt'e recollection of that short visit has been one 
of the many bright spots in our missionary life—so gen- 
‘uine was his interest in everything which tended to spread 
the simple, forceful faith, so noble a representative was he 
of that class of Western men, self-made, self-contained, 
quaintly tender souls of which Abraham Lincoln will ever 
remain the noblest type. On his dying bed he made his 
cheerful confession of faith in connection with the request 
that his boy-pastor, who voiced his manly purposes, should 
interpret them at his grave; which statement was forcibly 
interpreted by Prof. Hosmer in the following language. 


“ Religion, he felt, relates to a performance of the duties of our com- 
mon humanity—in a word, religion consists in doing justice, loving 
mercy, trying to make our fellow-creatures happy, and not in any par- 
ticular belief a3 toa life hereafter. ‘If the work here be well done, 
we need not fear.’ 

“Tt is a simple creed—the creed of those who built this temple, and 
which is taught within its walls Sunday by Sunday. It is the creed 
which Mr. Rathbone held a quarter of a century back, which he has pro- 
fessed all his life, and which has been sufficient to bring to pass the 
honorable record which you all know so well. Standing here, I feel 
moved to speak particularly upon the point of immortality, concerning 
which our friend, in the sentences which I have just quoted, expressed 
himself so guardedly. ‘I have the hope of it,’ he said to one, while lying 
on his sick bed. ‘* What it may be I cannot say; I cannot be sure, but 
it is with me a hope.’ 

“T believe the subject of immortality is one which with many thought- 
ful minds stands on somewhat different ground from the other subjects 
of faith, Not uncommonly, while as regards other essentials of faith 
there is no difficulty, before the subject of immortality, so vast, the 
spirit hesitates. The mind, perhaps, would love to accept the belief 
without the benumbing shadow of a question. Judging with the mind, 
one may believe the probabilities are all in his favor.” 
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Gorrespondence. 


JOHN BROWN.—AN INQUIRY. 


Meapviuze, Pa., Mance 20, 1883. 

Deag Unity,—Is it right to throw out such an insinuation 
against the“ deeds and motives” of John Brown, as is done 
in the last Unrry, without giving some of the “facts” 
hinted at? As near as I can judge, the echoes which the 
“deeds and motives,” spoken of, still bring back to us, are 
not merely the “Boston point of view,” but the world’s 
“tributes” to one whom it feels to be one of its moral 
heroes. 

If there are “ facts from Kansas” which would show that 
the world has been mistaken in the estimate of the moral 
grandeur of the soul that has so long been “ marching on,” 
it seems to some of us wrong and cruel to merely shake 
and leave in suspense men’s faith in one of its heroes, whom 
it would not willingly or lightly let die. For justice and 
“Unity,” Ever, Frep K. Gruverre, 

Theol. School. 


: ANSWER, 

As I represent the particular fraction of Unrry’s editorial 
committee responsible for the item referred toin the above 
letter, I will comply with Mr. Gillette’s reasonable request, 
so far as I am prepared to do so. 

It is my belief that there are facts connected with the 
history of Vaptain John Brown’s career, both at Harper’s 
Ferry and in Kansas, which will ultimately forbid all 
reasonable and just men praising him as hero or man. It 
is just possible to excuse him as a fanatic and believe in his 
good intentions through all his mistakes and wrong doings. 
but only the kindred and extreme fanaticism of the anti- 
slavery element in New England early in the war period of 
our history could have exalted him into a hero. 

As pointing to the sort of facts that form part of John 
Brown’s history in Kansas I venture to reprint the follow- 
ing letter, sent to him just before his execution: 

CHATTaNooGa, TENN., Nov. 20, 1859. 

Joux Brown: Sir.—Although vengeance is not mine, I confess that 
1 do feel gratified to hear that you were stopped in your fiendish career 
a‘ Harper’s Ferry, with the loss of your two sons. You can now appre- 
ciate my distress in Kansas when you then and there entered my house 
at midnight and arreste.’ my husband and two boys and took them out 
inthe yard and incold blood shot them dead in my hearing. You 
can't say you done it to free our slaves; we had none and never ex- 
pected to own one; but it has only made me a poor disconsolate widow 
with helpless children. While I feel for your folly I do hope and 
trust you will meet with your just reward. Oh, how it pained my 
heart to hear the dying groans of my husband and children. If thi- 
scrawl gives you any consolation you are welcome to it. 

Magara DoyLe. 

N. B.—My son John Doyle, whose life I beggad of you, is now grown 
up and is very desirous to be at Charlestown on the day of your execu- 
tion; would certainly be there if his means would permit it, that he 
might adjast the rope around your neck if Governor Wise would per- 
mit. - M.D 

This letter is denounced by Ridpath as a forgery. It 
may be so, but I incline to think it genuine, and wait for 
further evidence. It is certain that Doyle, his sons and 
two other men were wounded on May 24, 1856, and that 
their murder was attributed to Brown’s company. The 
old man was not there, but he approved the deed. It wasa 
wicked, unjustifiable murder, and I hold that a man who 
approves such a deed for any reason, is either not in his 


right mind, or his mind is not right. In either case, let us 
never suffer him to be praised in the same breath with Lin- 
coln, Sumner and others, who fought slavery with equal 
earnestness, but fought lawfully. 

Davip N. Urrer. 


Ghe Htudy Cable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM, by Thomas Gibson Bowles. New York: Funk 
& Waznall. 1883. Paper, pp. 276. Price, 25 cents. 

Tae BaTTLe OF THE Moy; or, How Ireland Gained Her Independence, 
1892.—1894. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1883. Paper, pp. 74. Price, 25 
cents. 

THE Story OF THEODORE PARKER, by Frances E. Cooke. London: The 
Sunday-School Association. 1883. Cloth, gilt; pp. 115. 

Lectures, Essays, AND SERMONS, by Samuel Johnson. With a Memoir 
by Samuel Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co. 1883. pp. 
466. Price, $1.75. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press a volume of essays 
and poems by Jones Very, one of the most subtle poets of 
the transcendental movement.——A writer in the Index 
comments as follows upon a book that seems to stand some 
chance of being an epoch-marking work: “‘ Progress and 
Poverty has been translated into nearly all European lan- - 
guages; it has been received with dismay, fear, welcome, 
joy, by great economists, by mechanics, and by statesmen 
of Europe and America. Moncure Conway writes to the 
Boston Advertiser that thirty thousand copies have been 
sold in three months in Great Britain, and that the great 
critical journals and quarterlies there are discussing it; and 
yet no adequate reply has been made, no adequate refuta- 
tion of it been published.’”——Vincenzo Cirillo, a member 
of M. J. Savage’s choir in Boston, has published an ar- 
rangement of the Te Deum that does not conflict with the 
humanitarian views of his minister. It is published by J. M. 
Russell, 59 Bromfield street, Boston; price 50 cents. No 
more important service can be rendered the Liberal 
Church to-day, than to supplant the great mass of limp 
supernaturalism that still occupies its choir lofts with vig- 
orous songs of the new faith in nature and in nature’s laws, 
adding to the humanitarian gospel of the pulpit a hearty 
choral amen.—— Professor John Kovacs has announced 
his intention to publish a work in the Hungarian language 
oa “Education in America.” The acquisition by the 
congressional library of the Stevens collection of Franklin 
documents furnishes so much new material for the Life of 
Franklin that T. W. Higginson has postponed the writing 
of his proposed biography in the “American Men of 
Letters ” series. ——“* Round a Pasada Tree” is the title of a 
collection of Spanish legends by Mrs. S. G. C. Middlemore, 
with illustrations by Miss E. D. Hale,the artist daughter 
of the Rev. E. E. Hale, and an exhibition in the London 
galleries. The Roberts Bros. Famous Women Series 
begins well with Mathilde Blind’s “George Eliot.’ The sec- 
ond volume will be “Charlotte Bronte,” by Miss Robinson. 
——D. Appleton & Co. have in press for immediate publi- 
cation a new and complete edition of the Poetical Works of 
William Cullen Bryant. It will contain copious notes by 
Parke Godwin. It will be issued in two volumes, uniform 
in,style with Mr. Godwin’s just published Life of the poet. 
Mr. F.C. Stedman’s essay on Emerson, which is the 
chief literary feature of the April Century,deals mainly 
with the poetic aspect of its subject. It is accompanied by 
a portrait, engraved by Cole from a daguesrotype of Emer- 
son, taken when in his prime.——Mr. Mayo W. Hazeltine is 
to publish a collection of essays on George Eliot, Victor 
Hugo, Longfellow, Whittier and others.——Marshal Ba- 
zaine has written a book entitled “ Episodes de la Guerre 
de 1870.” which will soon be published. It is dedicated to 
Queen Isabella II, in acknowledgment of the interest 
shown by the Spanish Queen-mother in his fate when on 
trial at Versailles. ; 
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UNITY. 


Works OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Riverside Edition, Vol. I. Twtod- 
Told Tales. Vol. II. Mosses froman Old Manse. Vol. III. The House of 
the Seven Gables, Snow Image, etc. Vol. IV. Wonder Book, Tanzlewood 
Tales, With introductory notes by George Parsons Lathrop. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price, $2.00 per volume. 


The first four volumes of the new edition of Hawthorne 
promise well for those that are to follow, the remaining 
numbers of which are to be issued, two volumes at a time 
every month, until the entire set is complete. Lovers of 
Hawthorne, that most unique and profound genius among: 
modern men of letters, will be glad of this opportunity of 
procuring the works of the prince of romancists in this 
new, attractive and convenient form. Print, paper, and 
binding are all good, while the intelligent notes of Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop, and the graceful, artistic etchings 
which adorn each volume, from the hands of such masters 
of the craft as Chench, Dielman, Shirlaw and Turner, but 
serve to add to and stimulate the reader’s interest. The first 
two volumes of the new edition follow the order of original 
publication, when these works, then the production of the 
“ obscurest man of letters,” were first issued from the press. 

In his notes to “ Twice-Told Tales” Mr. Lathrop repeats 
briefly the story of Hawthorne's early struggles and disap- 
pointment, when in a “dismal chamber,” overlooking one of 
the streets of Salem, the author of “The Gentle Boy” and 
“The Gray Champion ” sat waiting the fame that was so long 
delayed. “And here I sat a long, long time,” he writes in 
his American Note Books, “ waiting patiently for the world 
to know me, and sometimes wondering why it did not know 
me sooner, or whether it would ever know me at all.” The 
second volume, “ Mosses from an Old Manse,” contains 
a very pleasing sketch, drawn by Ross Turner, of the old 
manse, than which none of our historic mansions are more 
picturesque, or surrounded with more romantic and happy 
associations. This frontispiece is accompanied by a vig- 
nette on the title-page, where tall and drooping boughs of 
elms cast long moving shadows over a small enclosure of 
water, which the reader will easily assume to be the favored 
haunt and resting-place of another of the Concord sages, 
Walden Pond. In the third volume we renew acquaintance 
with the members of that darkly-mysterious household, the 
Pyncheon family, and review the history of that seven- 
gabled house, built upon the unconsecrated acres of Mathew 
Waull, hang for witchcraft, which with its “deep projection 
of the second story,” had, the author tells us, “such a medi- 
tative look, that you could not pass it without the idea that 
it had secrets to keep, and an eventful history to moralize 
upon.” 

The fourth volume contains “The Children’s Wonder 
Stories.” Hawthorne, his present editor and biographer 
writes, “took a vital interest in child-life.” His note books 
are full of observations on the sayings and behavior of his 
own little ones, and it is “to this habit of watchful and 
sympathetic scrutiny we may attribute in fact the remarka- 
ble felicity, the fortunate ease of adaptation to the imma- 
ture understanding, and the skilful appeal to fresh imagi- 
nations, which characterize his stories for the young.” A 
word of information is given in this connection concerning 
Hawthorne’s methods of work. The manuscript of the 
“ Wonder Book” is the only one which his family preserve 
intact, among all his writings. This, we are told, shows 
“scarcely a correction or an erasure.” Hawthorne pon- 
dered long and deeply over thesubtile and intricate themes 
on which his genius loved to dwell, but the task of execu- 
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tion was swift, and even his private correspondence shows 
“the same easy flow of composition in sentences of notable 
finish.” ; ; . 
In closing we can but repeat the words of commendation 
with which we began, of an enterprise so happily conceived 
and executed, as this undertaken by the publishers of the 
new edition of Hawthorne. O. P. W. 
oe aor ae is By Josiah Quincy. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
This is one of the most readable books we have had for 
alongtime. Itis packed from cover to cover with delightfal 
reminiscences of people of whom we are always glad to hear, 
filled with anecdotes and good stories, each one brighter 
than the one before, and all related in the frank, conversa- 
tional style that makes the reader feel almost as if he were 
taken into Mr. Quincy’s study, there to laugh with him 
over these resuscitations of by-gone fun, or to look over 
his shoulder as he, an old man, reads from his journal the 
thoughts and opinions written when he wasa boy in col- 
lege, or a young man in Washington enjoying the society 
life of the gay capital. These papers were published 
originally in the Independent. They begin with Mr. 
Quincy’s life at Andover, where he prepared for college, 
and he tells us in a most entertaining way of some of the 
customs there at the school, of the attempts made by the 
good people of the place toenforce the Sunday laws, of 
the heartless way in which these laws were occasionally 
evaded, and he mentions the scandalous rumor once circu- 
lated among the boys about one of the dignified professors 
—that he actually had upon his shelves the writings of a 
“person called William Shakspeare, a play-actor.” The 
accounts of student life at Harvard sixty years ago form 
an interesting contrast to the Harvard of to-day. Mr. 
Quincy graduated in 1821, in the class with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Robert W. Barnwell, of South Carolina, a 
leader in the Great Rebellion, whom Mr. Quincy describes 
as a “noble specimen of a Southerner.” One enjoys these 
bits of description about a lectare of Ticknor or of Everett, 
written down at the time with youthful frankness—or of 
the enthusiasm aroused by the eloquence of Daniel Web- 
ster or that matchless oration of Everett before the Phi 
Beta Kappa in 1824. One hardly knows to whom this book 
would be the more interesting—to those of us old enough to 
remember some of the scenes which he so vividly describes, 
or to the younger generation, to whom are revealed men 
and events they have regarded as historical only. Every 
account of the wonderful excitement of the jubilee week 
in 1824, when Boston welcomed Gen. Lafayette, is inter- 
esting, from whatever pen it comes, and none more so than 
this, written as it is by one who took a prominent part in 
the festivities at Boston and Charlestown, at whose father's 
house Gen. Lafayette visited, and with whom he was on 
personal friendly relations. Mr. Quincy tells us too of 
talks with John Adams; gives us anecdotes of Judge Story, 
who anticipated Mr. Mill in his views respecting the intel- 
lectual ability of woman, and describes in a vivid manner 
the fiery Southron John Randolph, both in his private life 
and as he appeared in the senate. But this is not all. He 
introduces us in turn to the noted divines of the day, to 
the stars of Washington and Baltimore society, and to 
various men and women who were then prominent before 
the public. The book is concluded with accounts of a visit 
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to Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet. Mr. Quincy’s 
journals are evidently a rich mine, of which these papers 
give us only specimens, and although his records may 
not be all of such prominent personages as these of whom 
we read here, they certainly must be both valuable and 
interesting. zB. E. M. 


‘Whe Exchange Table. 


Snost or Materran.—At a school examination in Scotland 
a little girl was asked, ‘‘Why did the Israelites make a 
golden calf?” She answered, “ Because they hadna as muckle 
siller as would make a coo.”—Exchange. 


Tue CurtprEn’s Hour.—The aid given to the work of the 
Longfellow Memorial Association at Cambridge has already 
been participated in by 20,000 children. The adults do not 
move half so readily.—The Boston Commonwealth. 


An Inpustrious Faminy.—A lady in Dover, N. H., has 
made since February 17th, 1882, until Christmas, one thou- 
sand, five hundred and ninety-four pies, and they have 
been eaten by the family, which, by the way, was not a 
large one.—The Woman's Journal. 


It 18 A Pook Ruxe rHat Won’r Work Bors Ways.—When 
aman begins to go down hill, he finds everything greased 
for the occasion, says a philosopher, who might have added 
that, when he tries to climb up, he finds everything 
greased for the occasion, too.— Philadelphia News. 


Snoormnc A CnERByBUM.—A little boy was out with his 
big brother shooting. They came to a church-yard. There, 
in a tree, an owl was sitting. The boy with a gun shot it, 
to the horror of his little brother, who exclaimed:—“Oh, 
Tommy, what you been and done? You been and shot a 
cherrybum.” 


A Suorxegren’s Estimate or Carntyiz.—A short time 
ago, a visitor who had gone to see the famous houso in 
Cheyne Walk where lived and died the “Sage of Chelsea,” 
was driven by a storm to take refuge in a neighboring 
shop. The shopkeeper was an imposing-looking man, who 
might have been a royal ambassador or a lord chancellor. 
Curious to know what so great an individual in a small 
shop thought of his illustrious neighbor, the visitor ques- 
tioned him upon the subject. “ Why, was the reply, “ we 
thought northinks of ’im ’ereabouts. He never spent nor- 
thinks at any shops in this street; and, as for temper, you 
should ’ave ’eard ’im slam ’is door to. But” (with a pity- 
ing sigh) “the last year or two a few people in carriages 
did come to see ’im, so I suppose he was recognized at 
last.” — The Index. 


Inriurnces or Home.—So essential are such influences 
of home, for the formation of all character, that they are 
to be considered gravely in legislation, and in all other 
social economy. In the Swiss system of watch-making, the 
workman does his part at home, and brings it to the shop, 
where it is fitted to other parts which have been made in 
other homes. In the American system, the workman and 
the workwoman come to the shop to work their ten hours, 
leaving their children to the chances of the district school. 
The American system may prove the best for watches—but 
the Swiss system is the best for children.—E. E. Hale, in 
The Sower. 


Trur Greatness EXempPuirieD In ABRAHAM LincoLN.— 
Great ideas should be expressed in the shortest words. 
The greatest statues should have the least drapery. Noth- 
ing discloses real chsracter like the use of power. It is 
easy for the weak to be gentle. Most people can bear ad- 
versity; but if you wish to know what a man really is give 
him power. This is the supreme test. It is the glory of 
Lincoln that, having almost absolute power, he never used 
it except on the side of mercy. He would never turn a man 
out of even the smallest office, and leave a stain upon his 
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name, without having given him full and ample hearing. 
He loved to pardon. He loved to see the tears of joy upon 
the cheeks of a wife whose husband he had rescued from 
death. He will be known through all the years as Lincoln 
the Great, Lincoln the Gentle, Lincoln the Just.—Robert 
G. Ingersoll. 


How tae Worip Pays Irs Own.—A carefal perusal of 
the daily journals will supply much pabulum for curious 
thought. For example, how much is a good “sapling” 
worth? But, stay, what is a “sapling?” A young tree, of 
course. Notso. It isa young greyhound, andif of a fa- 
mous breed, it may sell for three hundred guineas! It sells 
for this high price because it may win a thousand guineas 
in one prize. That is one example of the way in which the 
world pays its own. A Unitarian minister who was paid 
£1,500 a year would be regarded asa rich man, but a fash- 
ionable jockey has £15,000 a year, and has £1,000 for riding 
in a single race! Indeed, many prosperous merchants and 
large land owners are poor compared with him. Great 
singers are paid enormous sums. A young vocalist who 
was once a Baptist Sunday scholar is now paid £20 a night. 
A famous operatic singer is to receive £15,000 for fifty con- 
certs, all of which will be given within a year! How many 
pastors would her income enable to pursue their toil to 
make the world better? The history of a London theatre 
presents some facts still more astounding than any which 
we have revealed. In fourteen years the proprietor has 
taken from the public £544,000. He has paid £10,000 in 
rates and taxes. To dramatic authors he has given £30,000. 
His advertisements have cost him £40,000. And to actors 
and actresses he has handed over no legs than £300,000! 
That, good friend, who puts a three-penny bit into the col- 
lection for “The Pastor’s Fund,” is the way the world pays 
its own.— Unitarian Herald. 


Tue WoRLD AND THE BEaR.—A bear who had made him- 
self believe that he had the worst luck of any animal in 
creation was crawling through the woods one day when he 
met a serpent, who inquired, ‘* Which way now, my friend?” 
“Tam going to find some spot where I can retire from the 
world. The world has not used me right, and in revenge I 
will desert it.” ‘‘I wouldn’t do that.” ‘‘But I will. I can 
no longer trust anybody. I have been cheated and lied to 
and misused until I have no faith left. I will now retire 
within myself, and if any convulsion of nature takes place, 
the country must not blame me for it. I have borne all 
that one bear can be expected to put up with.” 

Bruin went his way until he found a lonely spot, and then 
he crawled into a hole and began listening for the crack of 
doom. It made him feel good to think that the world was 
turning itself bottom-side up because he had absented him- 
self from sight and search, and he was determined not to 
yield until after several thousand terror-stricken people had 
come to him with tears in their eyes. Much to bruin’s 
surprise, the night passed like all other nights. No one 
appeared during the forenoon to plead with him, and the 
afternoon passed without an earthquake or tornado. He 
momentarily expected the advent of a crowd to plead with 
him to come back to the world, and have faith and confi- 
dence; but the crowd didn’t show up. After a long and 
hungry night, bruin began to weaken. After much argu- 
ment with himself, he crawled out of his den, and was 
sneaking through the woods when he met a hare. 

“Ts the world yet standing?” asked the bear. ‘Certainly; 
never more solid since I can remember.” “And is any one 
searching for me?” ‘Not that I know of.” “ Everything 
goes on just the same, eh?” “Just the same.” “And 
didn’t you hear that I had lost all faith in human nature, 
and retired from the world?” “Never heard a word of it. 
Tra-la, old man, I’m off.” 

The bear sat down on a thistle and thought the matter 
over for a few minutes, and then made a bee-line for his 
usual haunts, telling every animal he met on the way that 
he had been off on a fishing excursion. 

Moral.—The cynic who flatters himself that he is reveng- 
ing on the world by withdrawing his company forgets that 
he will be obliged to associate with himself.—Boston Com- 
monwealth, 
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ittle Wnitp. 


ELuen T. Lxronarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Assoctate Filitors. 
Miss Cora H. CLarkKE, Jamaica Plain, Mas. 
Mrs. K. G. WELLS, 155 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 


It is the object of those columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ‘* What to see"! in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ‘* What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to assist Mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


NEW LIFE FROM THE OLD. 


When you plant seeds in your garden this spring, 
you will look for signs of life every day, when you 
think it is beginning to be the right time. You do 
not expect to see them come up at once, because you 
know they must stay in the dark, warm, moist, earth 
awhile, first, and get something it can give them, to 
make them open out their life. But at last the 
dainty tip of green will break through, and show 
you the little life, bent nearly double, apparently in 
its effort to push upand out intothe light. Then it 
straightens itself up, throws off the husk of its dark 
and silent seed-life, and opens its petals to the air 
and sunshine. 

Perhaps it was the very fine petunia seed you 
planted, which lie so near the surface that they 
easily take life with the sunshine, and mere contact 
with the ground; which if planted deeper could 
never force themselves up through the soil. Or 
perhaps it was some larger kind of seed, like the 
beautiful sweet pea, and must be planted early and 
deep, to get strong roots for giving the fragrance 
and grace of its blossoms. Have you noticed that 
a little hump is often made in the earth, and cracked 
apart in two or three places where these larger seeds 
have forced their way? It would be hard to believe 
such force lay in seeds, or that they could ever grow 
into such large and widely varying plants, unless 
we had, ourselves, seen them come slowly into 
keing. 

There is another kind of seed-s>wing, you, and all 
of us, are doing; indeed it is impossible for us not 
to be a sower of this other kind. 


“ Ara we sowing seeds of kin:Iness? 
Tuaey shall b'o330m bright ere long. 
Are we cowing seeds of discord? 
They shall ripen into wrong.’ 


It is hard to believe, too, that so much force lies 
in these seeds of everyday life; and that such different 
kinds of lives will spring from these word-and-act 
seeds we fling out so freely into the soil that is in 
the hearts of our friends and playmates. But those 
who are old enough to have watch»d, through many 
years of their own and others’ sowing, tell us it is 
true. There seeds do not always spring up readily, 
but wait till they have caught a new life from the 
soil in which they lie. 

We always th nk of Spring and Easter together; 
aid tho: gh spring wea her in our climate, does not 


give us the beautiful flowers we love to use at our 
Easter Festivals, early enough for the day itself, the 
joyous hopefulness which lives in our thought of the 
day, is always best expressed in their abundance. 
We use them as a sign of what shall be, now that 
Easter has come. The springing up of the seed 
and its opening out into the light, is the real Easter 
for plant-life. The springing up of a new wish to 
grow better, which opens out into action, is the real 
Kaster for our soul-life. 


THE LITTLE BEGGAR’S BUTTON-HOLE 
BOUQUET. 


BY H. H. 


’Twas on a bitter winter's day, 
I saw a strange, pathetic sight; 

The streets were gloomy, cold and gray, 
The air with falling snow was white. 


A little ragged, beggar child _ 

Was running through the cold and storm; 
He looked as if he never smiled, 

As if he never had been warm. 


Sudden, he spied beneath his feet 
A faded, button-hole bouquet; 
Trampled and wet with rain und sleet, 
Withered and worthless, there it lay. 


He bounded, seized it with delight, 

Stood still, and shook it free from snow; 
Into his coat he pinned it tight— 

His eyes lit up with sudden glow. 


He sauntered on, all pleased and proud, 
His face transformed in every line; 

And lingered, that the hurrying crowd 
Might chance to see that he was fine. 


The man who threw the flowers away 
Never one-half such pleasure had; 

The flowers’ best work was done that day 
In cheering up that beggar lad. 


Ah me, too often we forget, 
Happy in these good homes of ours, 
How many in the world are yet 
Glad even of the withered flowers! 
—St. Nicholas. 


A FLY’S HOUSE AND HOW HE GETS OUT 
OF IT. 


CORA H. CLARKE. 


Most of the insects which come out from our 
galls are small and not striking, resembling little 
black flies or wee mosquitoes. The old dead stalks 
of last year’s golden-rod may, however, furnish us 
with a good-sized fly, as large as a house fly and 
much better-looking, having the wings prettily 
marked with brown. The gall from which this fly 
comes is a large, round and smooth swelling of the 
stem. On cutting open the gall, the interior is seen 
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to be white and pithy, with a small central cham- 
ber inhabited by the larva, which passed the winter 
therein, the fly escaping in the spring. It is said 
to make its way out “by a continued fretting and 
moistening of a small space in its prisun Wall, the 
fac» being temporarily very much swollen into a 
sponge-like mass for this purpose, and the gall- 
substance having generally become sufficiently soft 
by exposure to the weather to permit this kind of 
exit.” I wonder how this operation was first ob- 
served—whether one could manage to make any 
kind of window in the gall so as to see the fly at 
work. It must look as if it had the mumps. 

I have just opened one of these galls, and found 
a good-sized pale brown pupa in it, lying in a hori- 
zontal position and nearly filling the central cavity, 
from one side of which a passage-way reached the 
surface of the gall, only covered by the delicate 
epidermis, which rendered it invisible from the out- 
side. If they all arrange this opening for them- 
selves before pupating. I do nut see why any other 
method of exit is needed. 

In searching for these galls, you may find another 
kind which also occurs on golden-rod stems. It is 
longer and more tapering than the fly-gall and is 
hollow inside, and rather prickly externally. Last 
summer it was the abode of a little caterpillar, 
which in August or September emerged as a tiny 
moth, in which form it passes the winter, and does 
not lay its eggs until May. The vacated galls are 
said to form an excellent winter shelter for a vari- 
ety of insects and spiders. 

It seems to me that this gall-maker, known to 
science as Gelechia Gallesolidaginis, does not show 
the customary good sense of insects, in passing 
most of the pleasant summer within the gall, and 
remaining outside during the cold winter. I sup- 
pose, however, that it understands its own affairs 
best, and would not feel grateful for my advice on 
this subject. 


A SPIDER’S BRIDGE. 


The way in which a spider spins and uses his 
web is often very remarkable. A writer in the 
Hearth and Home gives this curious instance. 
One chilly day, he says, I was left at home alone, 
and after I was tired of reading Robinson Crusoe, 
I caught a spider and brought him into the house 
to play with. Funny kind of mate, wasn’t it? 
Well, I took a wash-basin and fastened up a stick 
in it, like a liberty pole or a vessel’s mast, and 
then poured in water enough to turn the mast into 
an island for my spider, whom I named Crusoe, 
and put on the mast. As soon as he was fairly 
cast away, he anxiously commenced running around 
to find the road to the mainland. He’d scamper 
down the mast to the water, stick out a foot, get it 
wet, shake it, run round the stick and try the other 
side, and then run back up to the top again. 
Pretty soon it became a serious matter with Mr. 
Robinson, and he sat down to think it over. Ina 
moment he acted as if he wanted to shout for a 


boat, and was afraid he was going to be hungry. 
I put a little molasses on the stick A fly came, 
but Crusoe wasn’t hungry for flies just then, he was 
homesick for his web in the corner of the wood- 
shed. He went slowly down the pole to the water 
and touched it all round, shaking his feet like pussy 
when she wets her stockings in the grass, and sud- 
denly a thought appeared to strike him. Up he 
went like a rocket to the top and commenced play- 
ing circus. He held one foot in the air, then 
another, and turned round two or three times. He 
got excited and nearly stood on his head before I 
found out what he knew, and that was this, that 
the draught of air made by the fire would carry a 
line ashore on which he could escape from his des- 
ert island. He pushed out a web that went floating 
in the air until it caught on the table. Then 
hauled on the rope until it was tight, struck it sev- 
eral times to see if it was strong enough to hold 
him, and walked ashore. I thought he had earned 
his liberty, so I put him back in his woodshed again. 


THE MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


Ducks are reported to be able to fly fifteen hun- 
dred miles at one time, and the pace of the swallow 
and martin is put down at about nine hundred 
miles in twenty-four hours. Linnets and other 
seed. eating birds have been known to settle on the 
masts and rigging of ships far away from land out 
at sea. They will take their night’s rest in the rig- 
ging, and when leaving the ship know exactly in what 
direction to continue their flight. It is said that the 
migration of birds will foretell severe weather, and 
it is well known by bird-catchers, when the larks 
and other northern birds appear, that snow and 
hard weather will follow the flight. ‘These warn- 
ings of migratory birds, though apparently insig- 
nificant, may be of vast political and even national 
importance. If the Emperor Napoleon, when on 
the road to Moscow with his army, in 1811, had 
condescended to observe the flights of storks and 
cranes passing over his fated battalions, subsequent 
events of the politics of Europe might have been 
very different. These storks and cranes knew of a 
coming on of a great and terrible winter; the birds 
hastened towards the south, Napoleon and his army 
towards the north. 


SUNSET ON THE NILE. 


In the sunset let me linger, 
Ask me not to move a finger: 
Gold above and gold below, 

In the wave, the sky doth glow. 


For this gold no brow did sweat, 
No intriguers ever met; 
Easily the God divine 
From his heart did this outmine, 
Crowning us and crowning Him 
With a glory never dim. 
Mrs. Julia W. Howe, in The Messenger. 
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he Sunday-Ychool. 


Following is a Schedule of twelve lessons adopted by the Union 
Teachers’ Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-Schools of Chicago,together 
with the date and the name of the leader for each meeting. 


THE MATURITY OF ISRAEL. 


March 26.—I. DAVID. -Shepherd, Psalmist, and 
King. ; Book of Psalms. 
Davrip N. Urrer, Leader. 


April 2.—II. SOLOMON. Real and Mythical Wis- 
dom and Greatness. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, etc. 
Grorcr BatoHetor, Leader. 


April 9—III. REHOBOAM. The Division of the 
Realm. 


J. Lu. Jones, Leader. 


April i¢é—IV. AHAB. Elijah and Elisha. 
Maps. C. P. Woouuer, Leader. 


April 23.—V. JOSIAH. Reform. Story of Jonah. 
Deuteronomy. 
W. E. Forness, Leader. 


April 30.—VI. JEREMIAH AND ISAIAH. Is- 
rael’s Fall. 
Davi N. Urrer, Leader. 
May 7.-VII. EZEKIEL AND ISAIAH II. The 
Captivity. 
Rass Hizscw, Leader. 
May 14.—VIII. EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. The 
Restoration. (Chronicles, Ruth, Pentateuch.) 
F. H. Brsnor, Leader. 


May 21.—IX. ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES. The 
Maccabean Struggle. Apocrypha. 

_ Mars. E. A. West, Leader. 
May 23.—X. DANIEL. The Book and its Ideas 


and Influence. 
Mas. Joun Wrixrnson, Leader. 


June 4.—XI. MESSIANIC IDEAS. Their Origin 
and Growth. : 
J. Vina Biaxe, Leader. 


June 11.—XII. REVIEW. 
J. Lu. Jones, Leader. 


LESSON II.—APRIL 8, 1883. 


SOLOMON. 


TEXT.—Let not mercy and truth forsake thee; 
bind them about thy neck; write them upon 
the table of thine heart; so shalt thou find 
favor and good understanding in the sight 
of God and man.—Prov. iii: 3, 4. 

Vurse.—Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own; 
Then wilt thou see tt gleam in many eyes, 
Then will pure light around thy path be shed, 
And thou wilt never more be sad and lone. 
— Lower. 


I. The Story. 

Bree Reapines.—L. Kings and IL. Chron. 

The royal youth; great gifts; great opportunities. 
His dresm: I. Kings i, IL Chron. ii The wise 
choice of his youth. The building of the Temple. 
His Prayer: L Kings viii., IL Chron. vi. The glory 
of his Kingdom. Temptation. The bad choice of 
his manhood. Vice, failure, dishonor, death. 

Il. The Wonder Stories. 

The wise King. The Queen of Sheba. 
Traditions. The Koran. 
Choice of Hercules. 

(II. The Kingdom. 

Phoenecian Commerce. The size and resources 
of the Kingdom. Commerce, Peace, and Civiliza- 
tion. 

IV. Solomon as Author. 

Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, and Apocryphal 

books. 


Jewish 
The Arabian Nights. 


LESSON III, APRIL 15, 1883. 


REHOBOAM. 

TEXT.—If thou be kind to these people, and 
please them, and speak good words to them, 
they will be thy servants forever. 

—II, Chron, x: 7. 
Vensx.—Noble things the great Past promised, 
Holy dreams, both strange and new; 
But the Present shall fulfil them, 
What he promised she shall do. 


God who crowns the dying ages, 
Bids her rule, and us obey— 
Bids us cast our lives before her, 
Bids us serve the great To-day. 
—Anvrtarps Procror, “ Tax Present.” 


Brstz Reapives.—L Kings xii-xiv; IL. Chron. 
xxii. 

L The Disruption. 

And there was war between Rehoboam and Jero- 
boam all their days: I. Kings xiv: 30. 

What quarrels and political discontents did he 
inherit from his father Solomon? Compare the 
advice of the old men with that of the young men. 
II. Rehoboam’s Administration of Judah. 

960-942 B. C. The territory that was left. The 
two Kingdoms compared. The Egyptian Invasion 
and Pillage under Shishak. 

III. The Moral and Religious Condition of his Reign. 

The morals of his court. The Temple Worship. 
Worship on the high places. Idolatrous habits and 
tendencies. The Prophet Shemiah and his message. 
There was good still left in Judah: IL Chron. xii: 12. 
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MWMnnouncements. 


To SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrear is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subecrip- 


tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subseribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 
for a bill. 


MICHIGAN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The Spring session of this Conference is to be held at 
Sherwood, April 17-19. The opening sermon is to be 
preached by D. N. Utter of Chicago, Subject, “The Re- 
ligion of all Sensible Men.” A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all. 
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Chicago & North-Western 


Railway is the 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 


A 


ITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE| 
, TES_FAS' 


8 the Great Thoroughfare from and to 


H AGO 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- 
Sia, Dakota 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 


g, U daho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China Japan, 
the Sa: ew 


ndwich Islands, Australia 
in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
With its own lines it traverses North- 
rn ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
Modations that can be offered by any 
Tailroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as great as 
will permit; they 


comfort and safet: i 
make close connections in union depots 


at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


ri 


he 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


If von wish the Sigg riba 4 poccrn El 
Wodations you w yu our Ticke i 
‘AKE NONE Chairs (seats free), Smokin, 


For rates for ig Oe or round trip 
fendi all parts of the West Nor end 
all parts o e West, No: and |! v 
orinwest, write to_ General Passenger pale Aichi & 10 
Agent, at Chicago, Il. 
pupOn Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


this Line. 
-D. LAYNG, | MARVIN HUGHITT, |! 
Gen. ae = Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


~ MRS, THROOP'S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 


—FOR— 


Young Ladies. 


Pupile fitted{for Harvard Examinations. 
lars sent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 
High Street, Portland, Me. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 


tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Thro 
|between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. 


jAll connections made in Union Depots. It is 
iknown as the great THROUGH CAR LINE. 
Finest Equipped Rallroad In the World for all Classes of Travel. 
iT. J. POTTER, 8d Vice-Pres't and Gen'l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag't, Chicago. 
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TRE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOGL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isnocharge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS 
address for $1.00. 


sent to any 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty. 


Address 


R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID KE. PRENTIOR 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAW VERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
CHICAGO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Ilin- 
ois, Chicago. 


Circa 
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nt Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 


Cars. with Re- 


jin, 

volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
ithe famous C: B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chi 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
ka. Only through line be- 


Paul and Minneapolis; Parlor Cars with Reclining 

Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and to 

and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Only one 

change of cars between St. Louis an es 

ih pay Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver, 
lorado. 

It is universally admitted to be the 


icago & Council 


h cars 


60 UN ITTY. 
THE FOLLOWING LIST OF 


NWEw Booxrs 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


ARE SUITABLE FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The Prices quoted are the Net Wholesale, and not subject to any Discount 


THE BOOKS ARE SUCH AS WE CAN RECOMMEND. 


Freaks and Marvels of Plant Life, or Curiosities of _Harriet’s Mistakes, by the Author of Olary’s Confir- 
Vegetation, by M. C. Cooke, M.A. LL.D......... + 80: MAHON 3... ji coicoaernieeseikee sane aerensee ee $0.45 
Russia, Past and Present, by Henrietta M. Chester. ‘1 yi0| Little Will, by Helen Shipton.....................-. 45 
Heroes of Science: Astron |eracl £ C > ke . ), Asaph Wood, by Phebe Allen................ 0.0.6. 5 
Early OChroniclers of Euso,.. wayiina, by James ' Migs Jean, by M. BE. Hayes................ 02-2 2000 45 
Gardner. isis bis ice cides eneteaeed 1.20 | One of the Old School, by Austin Clare.............. 45 
Karly Chroniclers of France, by Gustave Masson..... 1.20 A Dream of Rubens, by Austin Clare................ Ab 
The Church in Roman Gaul, by Richard Travers Smith, | Beechwood, by Mary Davison...................... 45 
B.D....... peieeeats heetinsineto vient weet atavantrenecoarasae? 1.05 | Ade, by Esme Stuart..................0.0. 000.00 45 
Constantine the Great, by Rev. E. L. Cutts........... 1.05 | The Church Farm, by S. M. Sitwell.................. 45 
‘Judea and her Rulers, by M. Branston............... 1.05 | Sally Tramp, by author of Earth’s Many Voices...... 30 
Charlemagne, by Rev. E. L. Cutts................... 1.05 | The Great Cranbury Quarrel, by Mrs. J. A. Owen..... 30 
John Hus, by A. H. Wratislaw, M.A.................. 1.05} A Runaway, by Mra. J. A. Owen.................... PU 
Her Father’s Inheritance, by Cropa Temple.......... 1.05 | With Swallow’s Wings, by Crona Temple............ 30 
A Leal, Light Heart, by Annette Lyster........ Sawlankts 1.05 | The Price of a Lark, by Alice Lang................. 30 
King’s Marden, by the Author of “Our Valley”....... 1.05 | Princess Opportunity, by Catherine Phillmore....... ™M 
Una Orichton, do. do. ....... 1.05 | Drowsy Dell, by F. Scarlett Potter.................. .30 
The Good Ship Barbara, by 8. W. Sadler............. 1.05 | Ella’s Mistake, by Laura M. Lane................... -80 
Slavers and Cruisers dO. = saad sewedeie 1.06 | Fast Friends, by the author of “ Carry’s Christmas Gift” .30 
Isabeau’s Hero, by Esme Stuart..................... 1.05 | Maud Kinglake’s Collect do do........ 80 
Christopher, by Helen Shipton..................... 1.05 | Grumble, by Mrs. T. Erskine........................ 30 
Alone in Crowds, by Annette Lyster................. .90| A Wonderful Goldsmith, by F. Scarlett Power........ 30 
Celtic Britain, by J. Rhys, M.A............. 000.0000 .90 | Widow Tanner's Cactus, by the author of “ Mary Clouds- 
Fairy Tales of Every Day, by Harriet L. Childe Pem- Gale. i cles iia skin edad cei cedemaran set beds 30 
Dertom... 6.6 eee eee ee eee eee ee 90 | Soldiers of a Great King................-.....00.5. 2h 
The White Gipsey, by Annette Lyster................ 90] Jonny's Offering, by M.C. B............ 000.00 3 
The Professor's Daughter, by A. Hubule Evans...... -75| Golden Flowers, by F. B. Harrison................... 35 
Brothers of Pity, by Juliana H. Ewing.............. 75 | Young Six Foot, by Mrs. Charles Garnett............ m4 
The Story of our Museum, by Rev. H. Houseman.... . 75 
A High Look, by G.F.. ac aol ere ee 
A Baker’s Dozen, by L. H. Apaque.................. 15 
Sketches of Our Life at Sarawak, by Harriette Mc- Es Allen’s Foundling, by 8. M. Sitwell. Cue ekes us eas 1S 
Dougall oss uci esge seek psawe tay ea gete ben i8e 15 Trost Me, by N. D. Anvers..........-.+..+ 2-2. .2505 il 
A Brave Fight, by Edward N. Hoare................ .60 | Fritz, from the German of Franz Hoffman........... 1S 
Out of the Shadows, by Crona Temple.............. .60| The Dreadinl Cousin, by S. M. Sitwell............... 1b 
Under the Blue Flag, by Mary E. Palgrave.......... .60| Born a Susitier, by 8. M. Sitwell...................6.- 1A 
Radolf’s Dilemma, by A. H. Engelbach.............. .60 | Light ju the Gloaming, by the author of “One of These 
Tender and True, by Florence Milford.............. 60 Hittle Ona i iccieteu Seceadiaddedasi acusiadedse lb 


FOR SALE BY THE COLEGROVE BOOK CC., 40 MADISON S8T., CHICAGO. 


UNITY. 


RREEDON, + RELLOWSAIP+AND+ CHARACTER + IN+ RELIGION. 


Vol. XI. Chicago, April 16, 1883. . No ly 
Dry Goods, Etc. Dry Goods, Etc. 
yi &C. UY We exhibit a superior assort- Chas. Grojsag € 
Shte and Washington Stroets, | Ment of articles in Porcelain § Oo.” 
CHICAGO. Pottery, Bronze, Glassware, Table | 


Be eet ty Cutlery, Brass Goods, and Artis- re : 
Ladies’, Misses’ —_tig Lamps for the Spring of 1883. State and Washington Streets, 


epiacent We invite your correspondence] CHICAGO, ILL. 
sia and free inspection, calling par- Som 


Furnishing. ticular attention to Sets in CARPETS ! 


Dept. Courses: Oyster, Soup, Fish, 
"Use wise: Game, Salad, Entree, and Des- 
We now exhibit the latest  |S@Mt Of fine English, and Havi-| Our stock is now complete in choice 
styles in land’s French China. and appropriate designs for 


Spring Garments, |on, Sue!'Seo, eas, eo. |Farlors ! 


Including many novelties brought Printed English Tea cece 


out this season. 85, $6, $8, $10, $12. Bedrooms ! 
mepeeialy Attractive English ereliee ‘ Sets with Talls! 
. $5.60, $6.50, $7, $10, $12. 
Misses and Children. f ee Libraries ! 
ie Burley & Tyrrell, his , 
rea 83 & 85 State St, Dining-rooms! 
Dresses, Cloaks, CHICAGO, and Offices! 
Jerseys, &c., — , 
ee In Flats, Hotels or Private 


Residences. 


Complete Lines 


OF . 
Muslin Underwear Ourentirestock| We are showing a line of Carpets 
‘AT AT COST ise of Church ana/ in every grade that is unsurpassed 
Abremarkably Parlor Organs. |in either style or price. 
5 Low Prices. For catalogue and particulars, address 
‘CURTISS & MAYER, Managers, 
Examination Solicited. © “*>sarg.tndvactson st. Chas. Gossage & Co. 


62 UNITY: 
Russian and other Mulberry Trees, |One of the Wonders of the World! 


SILK CULTURE. AUTOPHONE! 


The easiest and most profitable work for Boys, | 
Girls orold People. Only four weeks’ work, and a} 
few dollars’ investment. OEDER. to commence | 
with DR. H. SCHROEDER, Western 
Silk School loomington, il. 

I pay cash for Lil cocoons offered. 


A TRACT RACK. 


To be placed at the church door,—made 


in a workmanlike manner after patterns 


furnished by Rev. Joseph May, who has 


| x = 
used it with good success in his church in Plays an unlimited number of tunes, both Sacred 
. 7: | and Popular Airs, Waltzes, Jigs, Polkas and Pina- 
Philadelphia. Will be sent by the | fore Music. We can already supply 286 tunes. 


Women’s Western Unitarian Conference This new musical Instrument is on the market 
| solely upon its merits, and always gives complete 


for the following prices (expressage extra). | satisfaction. It is the invention of Mr. H. B. Hor- 
Pine, $2.50; Cherry, $3.00. Address | ton, whose genius and ability is well known, and 


= who has been steadily engaged for many years in 
F. L. ROBERTS, Sec’y W. W. U. C. 


perfecting this instrument in various forms. 
133 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Itis simple in its construction, not liable to get 


| out of order, and easily managed. Can be played 
by a child six years old Will furnish amusement 
toall. It contains 22 notes, and plays in three dif- 
| ferent keys. It is tuned so that it is a good accom- 
paniment to the voice. The workmanship is of the 
| best quality, the wood being black walnut, finished 
| in good style. We invite comparison in regard to 
its musical as well as mechanical execution. It is 
| traly wonderful what a scope and with what a pre- 
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| cisi sutes, s kind s 
Ch C a § 0 & N 0 It h-W @ ste f n | GGeRaale EO RAE eo ie cantante 


Railway is the appreciated, 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE PRICE. 
We will furnish the Autophone, with five tunes, 
UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE all securely packed and delivered to any express 
tis the Great Thoroughfare trom and to | company, on receipt of $6.00. 
A catalogue of 286 tunes accompanies each instru- 
ment. These can be ordered by mail at any time. 
Remit by P. O. or express money order, or regis- 
And qui polnts in Northern ZiUinote,Cen- red letter. Alton 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CoO., 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, Central and McCormick Block, Cor. Randolph & Dearborn Sts., 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- CHICAGO, ILL. 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washin m Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia Nae 
Zealand, and all principal points fn the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as great as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Horthweet, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 

At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 

Ce routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will buy your Tickets 
by this route AND WILL TAKE NONE 
OTHER. 


° 
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COINC EAST AND WEST. 

“legant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
jing Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars. with Re- 
\volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 


For rates for single or round trip 


, + z seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 
iene oc oe ee al Passenger wees Shicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 
vont, at oh mee. eT between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. 
by this Po cket Agents sell Tickets {4}; connections made in Union Depots. It is 
J.D. ‘AYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, |known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE. 
Gen. Sup't 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager, 


. H. STENNETT, 
Gen, Pass, Agt., Chicago. 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel 
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We hope to meet many of our readers in Chicago 
during our Anniversary week, May tenth to the 
seventeenth. 


The Journal, an organ of the Friends, says: “As 
regards going to meeting, it may well be doubted 
whether deep spirituality can long exist without 
this withdrawing into silence.” 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate well says 
that the “ greatest danger of a reformer is that the 


antagonism he provokes will embitter his spirit and | 


unfit him for successful advocacy of his cause.” 


James Freeman Clarke, in a genial reply to a 


critic recently published in the Boston Transcript, | 


states a pertinent truth in the following lines: 


It is the timidity of good people which has always blocked up the 
path of reform. This fear is not criminal, but it is dangerous. Those 


who resist progress do not merely arrest improvement, but if succese- . 


ful they send society back to a lower plane. 


They are most responsible for the humiliations 
of public morals who are best endowed. Of him to 


whom much is given much is demanded. The best 
‘men in any community aided by the best women 
‘ean, in the long run, mold public institutions and 
| create the moral atmosphere of that community. 


J. W. Hanson, D.D., editor of the Star and 
Covenant, announces a new version of the New 
Testament to be published in two volumes, the first 
of which is now ready for the press. It is prom- 


_|ised that the book will possess peculiar value to 


Universalists and all rational Christians. 


C. H. Toy, Professor of Hebrew in Cambridge 
Divinity School and author of “The Old Testa- 
ment Primer” that has caused so much discussion 
in the pages of the Christian Register and else. 
where, is to read a paper before the Western Sun- 
day School Society, at its annual meeting, in Chica- 
go, May 12th, on “Principles and Methods of Bib- 
lical Criticism.” 


Rev. Mary A. Safford, pastor of the Unity Church 
at Humboldt and of Unity Church in Algona, one 
of the most successful Unitarian ministers in Iowa, . 
is to preach the annual sermon before the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference at Unity Church, 
Chicago, Friday evening, May 11th. Miss Safford 
is a practical refutation of much foolish theorizing 
about the unfitness of women for the pulpit. When 
the iron ship floated, then the philosophers ceased 
to say impossible. 


A memorial service was recently held to honor 
the memory of Kar] Marx, the friend of the labor- 
ing man throughout the world. In a letter by 
Henry George read at that time occurs the follov- 
ing admirable statement of the law of unity and 
| the principles that are to lead in the realization of 
its ideals: 

He was the founder of the International—the first attempt to unite 
: in a‘‘holy alliance of people" the working men of all countries; he 
taught the solidarity of labor, the brotherhood of man, and 
wherever his influence has reached it has tended to destroy those prej- 
udices of nation and race which have been in all ages the most efficient 


means by which tyranny has been established and maintained. For 
this I honor Karl Marx. 


In a notice of Heber Newton's, “The Right and 
Wrong Use of the Bible,” the Christian Union 
says: ‘The weight of scholastic authority is still 
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in favor of the theory of a Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch.” This is doubtless true, but the schol- 
larly evidence seems to our mind to be quite the 
other way. Scholasticism still goes to substantiate 
the credibility of miracles, and the need of a pecu- 


liar and supernatural revelation to save the soul, 


but scholarship finds all would-be miracles resolva- 
ble to the order of a law-engirdled universe. To it 
all supernaturalism becomes natural, and “ growing 
thought becomes growing revelation.” Scholasti- 
cism is the closed learning of the past; scholarship 
is the growing learning of to-day. 


It takes $4.50 per annum to make a loyal West- 
ern Unitarian—one that is actively related to our 
general work, viz: One dollar to make one an an- 
nual member of the W. U. C.; one dollar to make 
an annual member of the W. W. U. C.; one dollar 
to make an annual member of the W. U.S. S. 
Society, and one dollar and a half to pay the annual 
subscription to Unrry. For one hundred and forty- 
five dollars one may become a “ Royal-Arch” 
Western Unitarian, a member of the “Body- 
Guard ” enlisted for life. This honorable position 
is to be acquired thus: twenty-five dollars for a life 
membership in the W. U. C., ten dollars each for a 
life membership in the W. W. U. C. and the W. 
U.S. 8. Society, and one hundred dollars to buy at 
least one share of the capital stock of the Colegrove 
Book Company. Recruits wanted. The central 
recruiting station from this on will be at 133 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Branch offices in every 
Unitarian Church throughout the West. All 
Unitarian ministers are commissioned as_ special 
recruiting officers. 


We meant to say before this that the “Rocky 
Mountain curiosities” in our advertising column 
awakens in our mind associations and reflections 
quite uncommercial. ‘ Rollin” drove the “swing 
team” in the fifth platoon, while we occupied the 
same honorable position in the third platoon of 
the 6th Wisconsin Battery, and it is a pleasure to 
have the comradeship that was knit together in 
times of privation and danger renewed even in 
this slender way, by a touch of elbows in the col- 
umns of Unrry. Mr. Randolph has grown into an 
intelligent appreciation of the marvels of nature, 
and during the winter blockade in the mountains 
came East among his old friends, during which 
time he addressed schools, scientific societies, ete., 
etc., concerning the mineralogical wealth of Colo- 


rado. We commend him to individuals or societies 
who would like to enrich existing cabinets or lay the 
foundation of new ones. Why will not the boys 
and girls of our Unrry circle save their candy 
money until they have a dollar to send for real 
specimens from the Colorado gold and silver mines. 


Our readers will notice that we have added four 
pages to the size of our paper so as not to curtail 
our reading space, and have transferred our entire 
advertising business, with the exception of those 
pertaining to the interests of our publishers and 
the several Unitarian societies who speak through 
our columns, to Messrs. Lord & Thomas, of 
McCormick’s Block, Dearborn street. Aside from 
the exceptions indicated above, this department will 
be entirely in the charge of the above gentlemen, 
to whom all communications concerning such mat- 


ters are henceforth to be addressed. Our read- 


ers will be glad to know that this new relation 
promises to be a profitable one to the publishers. 
We have every reason to believe that Lord & 
Thomas are worthy the confidence and patronage of 
our readers. They have charge of the advertising 
columns of most of the religious papers of this 
city, among which we notice the Advance, the In- 
terior, the Living Church, the Standard, the Lever, 
the Star and Covenant, and last and least, Unrry. 


A recent writer in the Christian Union elo- 
quently enforces Frances Power Cobbe’s protest 
against the tendency in modern society to foster 
“the Bedouins of the lodging-house,” to which we 
would like to add our hearty amen. The dreary 
brilliancy of the boarding-house table wit where 
only “very pleasant people” board, the laborless 
elegance of boarding-house quarters where the land- 
lady keeps “everything very nice,” are enough, if 
persisted in through a term of years, to make the 
life of the boarder as flippant as the table jokes, and 
as artificial as the borrowed elegance around him. 
Better the plainest food served on the kitchen table 
where the young wife is the presiding genius, than 
the comfortable quarters for the young couple who 
marry, and then, in their lust for the elegance and 
freedom from care they can’t afford, “ board awhile.” 
The log house or the Nebraska “ dug-out” give to 
their inmates a home where the graces of hospitality 
may be cultivated; but the inmate of the brown- 
stone-front boarding-house on the avenue is bereft 
both of this protection and this grace. The pathos 
of their situation reaches its maximum, when the 
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heart loses its power of hungering for something 
better, when the soul is content with this domestic 
indolence and dreariness. 


Eli Fay, the American incumbent of the Unitarian 
pulpit in Sheffield, England, is leading a lively 
discussion in the Unitarian papers against a heresy 
promulgated by John Page Hopps, viz.: That 
church extension is not the special function of 
' Unitarianism. We fear that Mr. Hopps may have 
caught this denominational malady while in Amer- 
ica; or at least the incipient disease already in the 
blood may have been aggravated during his stay 
here, where he could not help but hear much about 
the “pervasive influence” of ‘Unitarian thought,” 
and the “leavening mission of the Unitarian gospel.” 
We think there is a great truth in this until the 
Unitarians find it out, then it becomes a falsehood. 
When one makes a business of casting a benign 
influence, the influence soon loses its benignity. 
When one goes about smiling with a conscious pur- 
pose of helping the world, the world suspects there 
is some game in it and refuses to be helped by it. 
It is only the Unitarianism that is hard at work 
trying to house the humanity which it believes in 
that is exerting a diffusive influence for good. The 
following allusion to our Western experience comes 
very near the truth of the matter, though missing in 


some of the details: 

Ten years ago, in the state of Michigan, U.S.A., there were but two 
Unitarian congregations. But as the result of an agreement to put 
forth a united and determined effort in the service of God and of true 
religion, and without much aid from abroad, there are now fourteen 
congregations in that state; and the prospect is most encouraging that 
within the next ten years the number will bea great deal more than 
doubled. But with Mr. Hoppsas the missionary general, and his doc- 
trine that church extension {s not our special function, would that re- 
sult have been achieved? And the beauty of it is that according to the 
eternal law by which “‘to him that hath shall be given,’ our way in 
Michigan is now much smoother than it ever was before. 

Mr. Hopps has been in Chicago. He, therefore, knows something of 
the relations of that wonderful and rapidly-growing city to a territory 
three times as large as England, Wales, and Scotland, and that is soon 
to be densely peopled. As a means of popularizing Unitarianism 
throughout that vast section, and of facilitating the establishment of 
Unitarian congregations in the scores of its rising towns, Dr. Bellows 
once elaborated a scheme for increasing to ten our churches in Chi- 
cago; and upon that scheme as the grand prelimiuary to the extension 
of our church throughout the Northwest, {t was hls purpose to ask the 
Unitarians of that section to concentrate their energies for ten years. 
But he was so pressed with other labors that he finally abandoned the 
great undertaking. But he had not the slightest sympathy with the 
idea that “church extension is not our special mission." 


The establishment ofthe Third Unitarian (Theis- 
tic) Church at New York City, noticed in another 
column, brought out some significant utterances 
from representative men, which deserve wide circu- 
lation, indicating as they do how the free religious 
platform, which until very recently was even a 


Unitarian heresy, is coming to be the rational faith 
upon which the most progressive and genial of 
even the Orthodox fellowship take their stand. 
Max Mueller, the most eminent student of relig- 
ions in England, sent a letter with the following 
characteristic and striking passage which, as well as 
succeeding quotations, we clip from the Christian 
Union: , 

The true religion of the future will be the fulfillment of the religions 
of the past—the true religion of humanity, that which in the struggle 
of history remains as the indestructible portion of all the so-called 
false religions of mankind. There never was a false god, nor was 
there ever a really false religion, unless you call a child a false man. 
All religions, so far as I know them, had the same purpose; all were 
links in the same chain which connects heaven and earth, and which is 
held and always was held by one and the came hand. All here on earth 
tends toward right, and truth, and perfection—nothing here on earth 
can ever be quite right, quite true, quite perfect; not even Christianity, 


or what is now called Christianity, so long as it excludes all other 
religions instead of loving and embracing what is good in each. 


Rev. Heber Newton, whose orthodoxy is just now 
somewhat questioned, but whose piety and religious 


sensibilities are above question, wrote: 

All differences are swamped in the tides that set toward God. 
When by my side I feel another of alien race and opposing creed, who 
thrills with the enthusiasm of humanity, with the love of God, my arms 
instinctively clasp him as my heart whispers “ brother.’* a © 
The leader of the liberals is the free-thoushted, free-spirited Carpen- 
ter's Son. Speed the day when his catholicity, blossoming now upon 
humanity, shall open in perfect beauty. 

In the same strain were the letters from Dr. 
Thomas and Professor Swing of this city, the latter 
writing: 

We Bible lovers should be as broad as our Book; and into our Book 
came the religion of the Egyptians to color that of Moses. Into the 
fame new compound came Job, being neither a Hebrew nor an Egyptian. 
Jesus was an eclectic. Paul and John were so affected by Greek thought 
that they easily ceased to be good followers of Moses; and even the 
Magi coming from the East were set in the collection of gems that 
compose the Testament. One of the sublimer scenes of earth is this 
spiritual unity of man. 


Thus it is that men are slowly growing into the 
thought of Jesus which was nothing more nor less 
than a faith in the universal Fatherhood of God 
and the unbroken brotherhood of man. And we 
believe it will yet become universally recognized, 
that however helpful a faith in Jesus may be, it is 
not so potent or desirable as the faith of Jesus. 
Indeed, the former is destined to become impossible 
except to those who attain to the latter. 


We go to press too early to announce the full 
programme for the annual meeting of our three 
“W.U."s, viz.: The Western Unitarian Conference, 
The Women’s Western Unitarian Conference, and 
The Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
which take place in this city May 10-17. Full 
particulars will be given in our next. Let it suffice 
this time to say that among those who are expected 
to take part are Revs. Grindall Reynolds, C. W. 
Wendte, E. E. Hale, Russell N. Bellows, J. Vila 
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Blake, G. A. Thayer, J. C. Learned, John Snyder, W. 
C. Gannett, Kristofer Janson, Mrs. Anna B. Mc.- 
Mahan, Miss A. A. Woodward (Auber Forestier), 
and several others. Besides, we hope, the full 
circle of the Western fellowship and many of the 
brethren from the far East will be here. Among 
the topics to be discussed will be Things We Need, 
Future Outlook of Unitarianism, Theological 
Education, The Basis of Organization, The Bible, 
Children’s Literature, etc., etc. 


The usual reduction of fare on our Western rail- 
roads is expected, and all pains will be taken to make 
our guests welcome and their stay in Chicago a 
pleasant one. But we give timely warning to 
mere pleasure-seekers that this is not an occasion 
for them. Let Unitarians and friends of Liberal 
thought come “to see the city” some othertime. We 
urge the attendance only of those friends who are 
deeply interested in the discussion of profound and 
serious problems, the cultivation and extension of 
practical piety and that rational religion that util- 
izes, consecrates and vivifies all the outcome of the 
science, the art and the industry of modern life. 
Again we ask our associates in our Western pulpits to 
leave their regular work for Sunday, May 13th, that 
they may be able to give adequate time and attention 
to the important work we shall have in hand. And 
we appeal to the church officers and church atten- 
dants to cheerfully relinquish their pastor for that 
Sunday in the conviction that he will better serve 
them away than at home. The most important part 
of this Conference is always the part which does 
not get into the programme, the unwritten work 
that is done in the committee room and in the 
friendly interchange of thought and comparison of 
notes and devising of plans, outside of the regular 
session; hence the importance of having a full at- 
tendance on Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
day, that the business transacted on Monday and 
Tuesday may be the result of mature consultation. 
We beg our brethren not to think they can stay at 
home till after Sunday and then get the most of the 
Conference, but rather let each strive to be present 
at the first roll-call. 


“THE PERISHING UPPER CLASSES.” 


Dr. Howard Crosby displays unusual insight in 
his articles in the North American Review, when 
he places among the “dangerous classes” the 
“units of vast money power,” Yes! these “ units” 


on the upper scale who emphasize their isolation 
from those around and beneath them on the social 
ladder, are dangerous factors in American society. 
Not the untutored immigrants from the Old World 
whose progeny are so numerous that the gorged 
school-houses of the country fail to accommodate 
them, but the prosperous citizen with his culti- 
vated wife, who dare not trust their feeble-nerved 
children out of the seclusion of their own home, 
and who give so much thought and attention to the 
selection of the governess who is to educate these 
children that they have np time to give,.and conse- 
quently have no interest or faith in the Public 
Schools, are the most dangerous enemies to popu- 
lar education in our country, and the greatest obsta- 
cle to general intelligence. Not the children of 
the poor people who live in Street, but the 
children of the rich people who live on 
Avenue are to be the most dangerous enemies to our 
democratic institutions in the future. The little 
girls from the avenue recoiled from the little stran- 
ger in their Sunday-school class when she an- 
nounced that her home was on ——--— street, where- 
upon one of the avenue girls magnanimously said: 
“Y, but there are some real nice people living on 
-— street.” The avenue and the street referred 
to in this actual occurrence are found in Chicago, 
and the polite and refined indifference of those who 
live on the avenues is a greater obstacle to the 
higher progress of this city than the toiling, strug- 
gling and passionate life on — street. Great 
as the need is of a ministry to the poor, there is still 
greater need of a real ministry to the rich. Diffi- 
cult as it is to carry the gospel of hope and joy into 
the sad life of poverty, it is still more difficult to 
warm into Christian tenderness and religious zeal 
the hearts of those who live in unregenerated pros- 
perity. The perishing lower classes appeal to the 
sympathies of legislator and Church; but there is 
a perishing upper class which the Church makes 
little effort to save, and against whose ravages the 
state has as yet done little to protect itself. The 
finest problem which this century offers to the 
statesman cr the religionist is this: How to conse- 
crate the accumulating wealth of this generation; 
how to teach men to become rich and yet escape 
the trammels of wealth, by preserving the sympa- 
thies and enthusiasms of poverty; how to cultivate 
the mind without destroying its virility; how to re- 
fine the sensibilities without debilitating them;—in 
short, how to convert the ‘dangerous units” of Dr. 
Crosby into living members of society. 
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A TEXT TO THE OCCASION. 


“* Shoot folly as it flies, 


And catch the manners living as they rise.” 
. — Pope. 


By far the most considerable game of this sort, 
that we have lately flushed, is the fancy-dress ball 
given in New York at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt on Easter Monday night. The 
city papers had each its “Jenkins” on hand, and 
gave lengthy descriptions of the affair next morning, 
while column-long reports were wired over the land. 
Some items of these accounts are curious, and furn- 
ish matter for more serious reflection. 

The usual American emphasis of the cost of 
the entertainment was not wanting in the re- 
ports. By the way, do the givers of feasts enjoy 
this vulgar advertising? We were informed by one 
reporter in advance that the expense of the supper 
would exceed twenty-five thousand dollars; that the 
floral decorations would cost twenty thousand dol- 
lars more; that many of the roses cost “two dollars 
apiece;” that the fifteen hundred napkins were to 
be of the “finest damask, each costing five dollars;” 
that the ices would be in forms “appropriate to 
Easter” (!), including among them “ ascension lilies” 
(!), and that they would be “served on finest Sevres 
ware, with golden spoons!” Besides all this we 
were vouchsafed the information that this elaborate 
ministry to the palate would be quite independent 
of the public Delmonicos and Pinnards of the city, 
the combined resources of the Vanderbilt cuisines 
being more than equal to the task; that the head- 
cook of this particular palace is salaried at seven 
thousand dollars a year, assisted ordinarily by a 
corps of six professionals who receive salaries vary- 
ing from five thousand to two thousand dollars; and 
that for this particular occasion this staff would be 
enforced by the head-cooks of two other branches 
of the family, receiving each six thousand dollars 
a year, and who would bring with them their respec- 
tive aids. “Fountains of cologne” were to be 
placed in each room, that noses might share with 
eyes, ears, and palates in this piled-up gratification 
of the feast. : 

Following the ball we were given reports more 
or less confirming these tidings sent out in advance, 
and adding thereto descriptions of the various 
costumes of the ladies and gentlemen in attendance, 
and the characters they assumed. The courts of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. were largely represented. 
The hostess was attired, we are told, in “ Venetian 


cream-colored brocade,” set off “with pale blue! 
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effects” which the despairing reporter confessed to 
be beyond his power to describe. The corsage 
“gleamed with gems,” and the “tiara” of black 
velvet encircling the head was “almost covered with 
diamond stars.” The host is said to have appeared 
in a Duc de Guise suit, “heavily embroidered with 
jewels,” Weare farther informed that “scores of 
ladies wore fortunes in gems.”’ The costumes are 
said to have been largely imported for the occasion, 
“having been ordered by cable,” which means that 
though the proper observance of Lent suited ill 
with the feast, it was in no wise incompatible with 
the most anxious and active getting-ready for it. 
The courts of medieval Europe were represented, 
and in heedless extravagance and lavish display the 
imitations seem to have beem no whit behind the 
originals. It mattered little what the character was, 
so that it afforded the impersonator some distinc- 
tion in this Vanity Fair. One woman, we are told, 
assumed the guise of a wasp, while her husband 
lavished another handsome sum to appear as a bee, 
(not the one of our childhood’s rhyme, that “im- 
proved each shining hour, ” however). 

Altogether the scene was one of dazzling bril- 
liancy, we are assured, and we can easily imagine 
it; “never rivalled in republican America, and 
never outdone by the gayest courts of Europe.” 
No, we should say not. So much the better for 
republican America hitherto! We devoutly hope it 
may never be repeated in this same republican 
America. We hope that the wiser judgment of the 
sober people, the land over, may withhold all ad- 
miration for such a pitiable affair as this, and so 
far as they give guidance to public opinion, edu- 
cate it to some higher standard. To us there is 
something essentially vulgar in all this parade of 
wealth. To think of a thousand men and women 
“from the best society ” occupying themselves for 
weeks in the preparation of such a night as this, 
and all for no larger end than mutual curiosity and 
private pastime, seems to us a rather sad revelation 
of “best society.” We question no person’s legal 
right to spend his private means after his own 
choice; but there are moral obligations which out- 
run all possible legal exactions. And in such exhi- 
bitions as this on Easter Monday night, in a great 
community where thousands of fellow-beings are 
hungry for bread, and coverless from tho cold, these 
moral obligations seem to us most strangely ignored 
and set aside. The fact that many prominent and 
excellent people took part in the affair and lent 
their countenance to it, seems to us to make the 
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public rebuke of it all the more to be desired. It| 


is a significant comment upon our “society” Chris- 
tianity, that such an event as this, which is the far- 


thest possible from the whole spirit and teaching of. 


Jesus, should follow close upon the very season 
which by common observance is connected most 
nearly with his self-sacrificing life and death. 

One of the most serious questions of our Ameri- 
can society is this matter of colossal private fortunes 
and the increasing poverty in our great centers. of 
population. There is a growing alienation of 
classes, which exhibitions such as this do not help 
‘to heal. They seem rather to mark the dangerous 
increase of that same class-selfishness and cruel 
contempt of the poor here in our republican society, 
which have overthrown and recast the nations of 
the past. It is a suggestive fact that so many of 
these people on Easter Monday night, including the 
host himself, chose their impersonations out of the 
waning days of the French monarchy, and from one 
of the most corrupt and heartless phases of society 
the world has ever seen. Is there no hint and 
warning in this? God forbid that in this America 
of ours, where there is so much to inspire and give 
promise of a nobler brotherhood than the past has 
known, we should copy the follies of the past in the 
name of a nerveless and sickly estheticism, mis- 
taken for Art, which is always earnest and real. 
Meanwhile we can all do somewhat to mold public 
opinion to higher expression and higher demands. 
The moral sentiment of a people is more powerful 
than its enacted laws. F. L. 8. 


THE NEXT THING WE NEED. 


The next thing we need is a set of “Unity 
Answers” to the question: What is Unitarianism? 
Not that the askers crowd; but any lover of the 
faith can probably discover askers eager for the 
answer, by doing what two or three such lovers have 
lately done in Cincinnati, Chicago, and in a very 
few other places. They put into a newspaper a few 
times an offer to send Unitarian pamphlets free to 
any one applying toa given address for information: 
at once a little mission-field of correspondence 
opened, which now is stretching out and out before 
the sower’s fect. Such a field lies in every State; 
and in every State, where there are Unitarian 
churches, are one or two men or women elect by 
head and heart to be the sowers. 

But what shall they sow? Very little fresh seed, 
acclimated to place and time, is ready to their hand. 


Dr. Clarke’s “Why am I a Unitarian?’ and Mr. 
Wendte’s “What do Unitarians Believe?” are 
effective, and among the tracts of the American 
Unitarian Association are others which have long 
done and will still do good service. But one intent 
upon this mission-work to-day wonders if this is 
the best that can be said to-day? I speak, how- 
ever, as a “ Western Goth.” For use at the West, 
I think, we need some fresh tracts strong in three 
emphases :— 


(1.) They should teach a religion which with all 
emphasis affirms itself a Faith rather than a creed, 
—faith in the supremacy of Right above all other 
things in heaven and earth, and therefore the 
supremacy of loyalty-to-Right and trust-in-Right 
above all other outcomes of religion; and, further, a 
faith which exalts the right of Reason in religion 
above all intellectual beliefs whatever to which that 
Reason leads,—even those without which one is 
rightly called Materialist and Atheist.—We should 
not care at all to ring all this great meaning into 
the “Unitarian” name; nor does our name as yet 
deserve the honor; but we use it as a symbol, the 
truest on the whole there is, of the method, spirit 
and emphasis described. 


(2.) But none the less is there a ‘“ Creed,”—of 
which we need not be afraid, for it is alive, not 
dead, and grows like other things alive; nor ashamed, 
—for it is glorious, and must apologize for us. For 
creed our tracts should teach a religion based on 
facts of human nature and the science of the cen- 
tury,-—and using short words. It should not care 
to authenticate itself by Bible-texts; nor to anti- 
quate itself by churchly phrase; nor to be very 
mindful of yesterday’s theology, either to echo it or 
to offset it. Not specially to offset it, for though 
negations burn the brush, they are not “seed;” and 
there are enough brush-burners in the field to-day, 
—the liberalizing Orthodox themselves. 


(3.) Our tracts should teach a religion which is 
much more than simply rational; a faith of men 
who rejoice that they hold it; who glow with their 
beliefs; who dare to let their feeling and imagina- 
tion shape their sentences when they try to speak 
of it. The tracts should be no mere skeletons of 
doctrine, cleaned, wired, set up,—the dry bones of 
a faith; but the faith alive and singing, as of one 
who moves amid a world of beanty. A faith with 
a vision to it! A faith with music in it! A faith 
whose every article is a poem and a psalm to its 
believers! A faith of which the lookers-on will 
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not first say, How rational! and then, How cold! but | Unity Publishing Committee will perhaps under- 


first, How pious it is! and last, How true! 

This is the ideal,—(1) the ethical emphasis, (2) 
clear bold thought, (3) the glow as of those behold- 
ing visions. We may not reach it,—but after this 
ideal, I think, some new answers should be given to 
the question, What is Unitarianism? 

And as the question comes from opposite sides, — 
from persons inside the evangelical churches and 
‘near the door, and from persons outside of all 
churches and inclined to think that “religion” 
begins and ends with church-doors,—there should 
be answers fitted to the liberal Orthodox on the one 
hand and the liberal Materialist on the other hand. 
With both classes we can claim large sympathy, 
while from both we are distinct. With the illiber- 
als of either name we have little to do: they must 
be left to mellow,—perhaps to mellow each other. 
Yes, and from a third side our question comes,— 
from Unitarians themselves who know well what 
they don’t believe, but wonder well what they do 
believe. To such, and to our children, some printed 
answers would be as black-board illustrations of 
the faith. 

Fifteen or twenty tracts in all might be enough 
for such seed-sowing as is suggested. There should 
be one or two short statements of our Unitarian 
principles and beliefs,—the very chant of the Faith, 
if possible; and one or two longer statements, point 
by point, in systematic form; and a third, tracing 
the growth of the Faith, its story in the old time 
and the new. There might be one called “ Natural 
Religion;” and one, “the Religion of Jesus.” One 
on “the Husks and the Corn of the Christian Dog- 
mas,” and one on “the Sympathy of the World’s 
Religions.” One on “the Piety of Modern-Science,” 
and another on “ the Religion of Materialism.” One 
on “Faith and its Growth;” and one, each, on “God,” 
“Prayer,” “Heaven and Hell,” “Immortality,” 
“the Bible.’ These, at least; perhaps others. 
Such tracts as we need must be born, not made; 
and caught, one by one, by watching out for them 
among the come-and-go of printed matter. It will 
take time to catch the twenty. But on the other 
hand, some are born already, if permission be 
granted to reprint. For convenience, the series 
might be uniform, and numbered, and take a name, 
perhaps “Unity Answers,” or “Unity Mission;” 
and the form should be such as to make the cost a 
trifle. 

We speak of all this as a need and a might-be. 
But something of the kind is going to be. The 


take it. A friend in the East has given money “to 
aid Liberal ideas at the West,”—enough to start 
the ‘little mission. And, if it will, the Chicago 
center of the Women’s Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence will have charge of the distribution, Nos. 1 
and 2 of the series are already printing. No. 1 is 
the “Letter on Natural Religion,” by J. V. Blake, 
which appeared in Unity, March 15, 1879. No. 2 
is “The Religion of Jesus,” by H. M. Simmons. 
Others will gradually follow. 

And now as to the sowing of this and other seed. 
It is a plan on which to build no great expectations, 
—only an humble certainty of good. But for this 
certainty cannot others of our Western churches do 
this next year what the Cincinnati, Chicago, Bloom- 
ington and some Iowa workers have so quietly 
begun? Their methods and results have already 
been reported twice or thrice in Unity. (See papers 
of June 1, and Nov. 16, 1882.) At the Annual 
Conference next May can we not have the story 
again, in such quickoning shape and with such 
practical suggestions that, in the fall, six other 
“Corresponding Missions” in as many States shall 
start? By September a goodly list of pamphlets 
old and new could be offered, and the supplies be 
all ready at a central office. The new tracts so far 
as ready will cost little The A. U. A. offers its 
tracts free for circulation, and none can be better 
probably than some of them. A very small fund 
in each State would carry on the local work all 
winter. Pretty certainly our churches would be 
interested in it, and it will do them good to enlist 
them thus in learning and in spreading their ideas. 
What is chiefly needed, next to the supply of 
material, is the one or two right persons in each 
State who can give head, heart and time to it. Let 
Chicago be the centre of it, the “ Women’s Branches” 
adopt it as their “thing to do,” each place develop 
its own ways and successes,—and by another year 
we should all have light to share. Ww. c. G 


“* As to our political state, we are contending and croaking 
as usual. We are very unreasonable. We choose to have a 
popular government, but are not willing to accept its essen- 
tial condition, namely, that it shall have the imperfections 
of the people. An absolute sovereign may get in advance 


of his people, but a people cannot get in advance of itself, 
and it must govern according to its own character. If, in- 
stead of croaking, we would try to improve our sovereign, 
we would show a little comprehension of our situation.” — 


Channing. 

We judge ourselves by what we feel capable of doing, 
while others judge us by what we have already done.— 
Longfellow. 
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Gontribufed QArficles. 


THE EVENING AND THE MORNING. 


MES. M. 8. SAVAGE. 


O angel Death! in heaven 
Thoa makest joy complete; 

The joys that thou hast riven 
Lie scattered at our feet. 


Yea! Heaven hath the morning, 
The spring-time, and the bloom; 

Earth knoweth night, adorning 
The winter and the tomb. 


For yonder is the meeting, 
And here the parting knell; 

For heaven hath the greeting, 
And earth the long farewell. 


Heaven keep her priceless treasure, 
Aud earth her poverties! 

Thus God, in fullest measure, 
Createth Paradise! 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Samuel Johnson* was one of the most gifted of 
the many notable sons of Salem, that old city by 
the sea which begins to have the intellectual ripe- 
ness of a mature civilization. He was not known, 
however, as preacher, lecturer, author, so widely as 
many men of less eminent ability and scholarship. 
His two books on “Oriental Religions” are among 
the very best specimens of American work, and will 
slowly but steadily increase his reputation, which 
will also be extended by the handsome volume just 
published in which his friend Samuel Longfellow 
briefly sketches his career, and members of his 
family. publish a few of his well-remembered ser- 
_ mons and other papers. 

Sometimes men blame the general public and 
complain because such a man as Johnson has not a 
heartier welcome and greater fame. He did not. 
He had his ideals, his ambitions, his disappoint. 
ments. But he understood the terms of success. 
He learned what the public wanted and what he 
had to give, and he deliberately chose the course 
which would give him intellectual and spiritual en- 
largement, which he hoped and believed would 
enable him to do good work, not for a day but for 
a century, and then he let the world go its way. 

Some of us who stood near him and watched his 
course with loving sympathy, thought he made un- 
necessary sacrifices of influence and opportunities 
of usefulness because of his intense individuality. 
But his nobility of character was so marked and his 

*Lectures, Essays and Sermons by Samuel Johnson, author of “ Ori- 


ental Keligions, with a Memoir by Samuel Longfellow. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 


personal attainments of virtue so rare, that we were 
obliged to be content that he was willing to be so 
much, whatever he chose to do. He believed in the 
|absolute freedom of the individual to such an ex- 
tent, that not only could he not call himself Chris- 
‘tian, although he was much more Christian than 
anti-Christian, but also, being an abolitionist, he 
could not adopt the methods of the anti-slavery 
society; calling himself a “Spiritual Pantheist,” he 
would not take his place in the ranks of the Free 
Religious Association. Moreover, knowing that on 
some important points he differed from his neigh- 
bors in matters of religion, he considered it to be 
his duty, when speaking to them, to emphasize the 
points of difference. He did not, therefore, except- 
ing to his personal friends and those who had the 
opportunity of hearing him constantly, appear to 
be, what he was, a man singularly gifted, cultivated, 
well-developed in all parts of his intellectual and 
moral nature. 

He was from the beginning to the end a thor- 
ough-going and consistent transcendentalist. With 
equal step he kept pace with Emerson, and had 
| his own thoughts, which filled his mind with light 
and into his troubled life brought peace. He easily 
and gladly absorbed the latest contributions of 
science, and rejoiced in the vast widening of the 
horizon of thought in the doctrine of evolution. 
But while one transcendentalist aiter another, es- 
pecially among the younger men, yielded to the 
fascinations of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spen- 
cer, he maintained his old-time poise, and an atti- 
tude of superiority to all theories of “ utility,” 
“ derivation,” “experience,” and other “scientific” 
forms of religion and ethics. He believed the root- 
idea to be intelligence, and the supreme act of the 
human mind an act of faith, He says: “The 
transcendentalist emphasizes this basis of faith which 
science does not outgrow. He will not suffer it to 
be slighted, and for this reason, among others: 
that it is the health of the sentiments —of love, 
hope, aspiration, worship; that it brings to our 
limitations a sense of relation to a larger, serener 
life, and repose in its adequacy.” Again he says: 
“For one, I do not propose to speak of it as a 
phase that has had its day, and is giving way to 
science.” 

His transcendentalism commended itself in this: 
that it gave his life an elevated aspect. His 
thoughts were high, his most common actions 
refined, and his conduct of the order which 
may be properly called saintly. He was strong but 
he was tender. He was independent to a fault, but 
when duty called him to any sacrifice (and the call 
was an incident of his daily life) he bowed his 
head in submission and bore its yoke without a 
murmur. 

Mr. Longfellow has done his work well, but with 
the reserve of a sensitive friend. The various 
papers published in this volume well illustrate his 
varied culture; for example, his love of nature and 
ability to interpret her, as in “Florence,” “ The 
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Alps of the Ideal and the Switzerland of the Swiss.” 
His interest in reforms, as in “Equal Opportunity 
for Woman” and “Labor Parties and Labor Re- 
form;” and the clearness and sublimity of his spiritual 
perceptions, as in all the sermons like the “ The Law 
of the Blessed Life,” “Gain in Loss,” and “The 
Search after God.” 

We have in this volume something which will 
serve to correct much crude thinking and stimulate 
feeling of a nobler quality, and add not a little to 
the growing impulse which is to give us soon the 
revival of a spiritual philosophy, and the enthusiasm 
which will come again when the modern spirit 
begins to prophesy. 


SHALL WE PRAY? 


J.T. 8. 

I have just received a letter of a kind that I sup- 
pose most Unitarian ministers (and perhaps other 
ministers) receive many of. It is from a gentleman 
of much intelligence and independence of thought, 
expressing his disapproval of prayer, and his sur- 
prise that I, with my idea of God as a Being who 
conducts the on-goings of the world in orderly ways, 
ean do anything so plainly unreasonable as pray. 
Since this question, whether or not persons who 
believe in law and order in the universe may con- 
sistently pray, troubles many earnest minds, I send 
you a few lines from the letter mentioned, with my 
answer (such as it is) to the same. Very likely 
what I have written will not help any one, and yet 
possibly it may. I should, perhaps, say further, by 
way of explanation, that the letter received was 
called out by its author’s reading a printed sermon 
of mine on “The Higher Conception of God.” 

“ Belleving, as you do, in that higher and rational conception of God 
set forth in your discourse, and entertained I suppose by most modern 
Unitarians, may I ask how you can believe in prayer? Is it not im- 
moral to pray to an all-wise and unchangeable being, whose plans are 
as determined and as unchangeable as gravity—and not to be moved by 
the contradictory desires of mortals? For myself, as a believer in God, 
I should consider it useless, and a kind of insult to Deity. I really think 
that in the future, prayers will be omitted from church services, and 
given up generally, as inconsistent with a belief in the order of the 
universe. I think the time is coming when the work of the minister 
will be to teach physics,"’—etc., etc. 

I felt that I ought to reply to the letter. 
I said was in substance as follows: 

As I look at it, the higher and more rational 
conception of God which is coming into many 
minds, and which Unitarianism is trying as well as 
it can to stand for, instead of making prayer less 
reasonable, makes it more reasonable and beautiful. 
Only, we need to have the higher and more rational 
conception of prayer as well as of God. When 
you write what you do, are you not thinking of 
prayer under the old low and poor conception, of 
begging and importuning God to change his mind 
for our sake, and do for us what he does not want 
to do, and would not do but for our begging? 
this comes no nearer to what I (and I suppose 
Unitarians generally) mean by prayer, than does 


What 


the old idea of God as an arbitrary ruler on a 


heavenly throne, to what we mean by Gud. Prayer - 


means to me the following five things (it means 
more, but it means these), to wit: 

1. Reverence (or worship), of a Being worthy of 
reverence and worship. 

2. Thankfulness or gratitude, to the great source 
of all life, light, love and blessing. 

3. Love, to One whom I believe to be worthy of 
my highest love. 

4. Confidence and trust, in Him whom I believe 
to be the Infinite Power, Wisdom and Goodness 


over me and over the world. 

5. Uplooking, yearning, aspiration, after higher 
attainments in character and life, the soul’s up- 
reaching towards that perfection which it sees sym- 
bolized in God. 

Surely all this must commend itself as rational 
and good, to every thoughtful, earnest believer in 
God. Does it not so seem to you? If so, then 
you see we have a large and very noble field open 
for prayer, entirely aside from petition or asking 
for things, at all. And if we should analyze the 
prayers of Unitarian ministers generally, or thought- 
ful men and women, not ministers, holding Unita- 
rian views, I suppose we should find that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, by far the larger part of the utterances 
of which these prayers are made up, fall under one 
or another of these heads—expressions of rever- 
ence, gratitude, love, trust, or aspiration. 

I think it is only when we come to the small 
part of prayer which consists in petition, or asking 
for things, that you and I would not agree. And 
even here I am rather disposed to think we should 
agree if we really understood each other. 

LThope you do not think that I ever ask for things, 
in my prayers, desiring to put my poor wisdom (or 
folly) in the place of the Higher wisdom, or wish- 
ing God to do what I ask unless it is best. On the 
contrary, if I thought my prayers could have such 
an effect, I should never dare to pray again. Every 
true prayer couples with its every petition an ex- 
pressed or implied “nevertheless, not my will but 
thine be done.” It only asks that such or such 
things may be, if they are best in the sight of the 
Higher Wisdom. 

But you say, If you want only those things to 
take place which are wise and best, why pray at all? 
For will not God do what is wisest and best any- 
how, even without your asking? To this I answer: 

1. I, as a human parent, always try to do what is 
wisest and best for my little children, whether they 
ask for it or not; but, all the same, I am glad to have 
them come and tell me their wants. It gives them 
pleasure to do it; it draws them nearer to me in con- 
fidence and trust and love to do it; and it gives me 
real happiness to have them do it. Now I believe 
it is exactly so, only more so still, between us poor, 
weak, short-sighted, erring men and women, and 
|our wise, kind, loving Heavenly Father. I believe 


But | 


that for us to go to him in the spirit of loving, 
‘trusting children, and tell him our sorrows and 
wants, cannot but be well pleasing to him, asI am 
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sure it is also very cheering, strengthening and 
helpful to us. And if so, then surely this part of 
prayer also must be thoroughly rational. 

2. Then again, I think there are some blessings 
’ which, in the very nature of the case, God cannot 
give to us—or, in other words, which cannot be re- 
ceived by us from God, no matter how willing he 
may be to grant them, until we put ourselves in a 
mental attitude or condition to receive them. And 
prayer, the opening of our hearts, the uplifting of 
our desires to God, puts us in such a mental condi- 
tion. Just as, in the morning of a bright day, the 
sun may shine outside ever so brightly, but if we 
do not open our window blinds it cannot shine into 
our rooms, so we must open our minds and hearts, 
so to speak, by earnest thought, and aspiration, and 
uplooking desire, to God, or else we are not in a 
condition to receive any highest gifts and blessings 
of God’s spirit, love and peace. 

This is the way it seems to me. And now, as 
you look at it further, and thoughtfully, and from 
this standpoint, does it not seem to you so, too? 
If I am right in this, then you see prayer (accord- 
ing to this higher conception of prayer) is in every 
aspect entirely rational, as well as something very 
sweet, uplifting and helpful. 

I join with you in hearty appreciation of physics 
and all science. I feel sure that in the future men 
are going to believe in and study science and nature 
a great deal more than they have done in the past. 
And I have no doubt that the old idea of prayer, as 
a begging of God to set aside wise laws to accom- 
modate puny and often foolish men, will more and 
more fade away as men grow wiser. But I think 
that all this will only prepare the way for true 
prayer—that prayer which seeks to get the highest 
spiritual good by conforming to the highest spirit- 
ual laws of our nature. This kind of prayer I 
think we shall no more outgrow than we shall out- 
grow hope, or love, or gratitude, or aspiration, or 
reverence, or the sense of dependence on a Higher 
Power, or the need, in our weakness and sorrow, of 
comfort and strength from some source higher than 
our poor selves. 

Instead of universal law cutting us off from 
access to God and communication with him, it 
seems to me it brings us intoa hundred times closer 
relation to him. It fills the whole universe with 
him—with his presence, his power, his wisdom, and 
his goodness. For what is law? Only one form 
of the manifestation of God—a God who is too 
great, and wise, and beneficent to be arbitrary or 
fickle, or deal with the world otherwise than in an 
orderly way, which intelligent creatures like man 
can find out, and depend upon, and trust. 

Thus I think as we get away from the old, lower 
‘views, and come to understand the higher concep- 
tion of prayer which corresponds with the higher 
conception of God, it becomes clear that religion 
has nothing about it that is more perfectly rational, 
and certainly nothing about it that is more uplifting 
and in the profoundest way helpful to weak, erring, 


and sorrow-laden human beings than prayer—the 
communion of the earthly child with the heavenly 
parent—the carrying of our little cups of heart-need 
and spirit-need to the great Fountain to get them 
filled—the reaching up, when we are weak or sad, 
and laying hold of the Infinite Source of strength 
and joy, which is forever above us. 


THE NEW ETHICS. 


DAVID N. UTTER. 


As we gain broader views of truth, difficulties 
vanish and contradictions are harmonized. Rather, 
it is found that what seemed contradictory, only 
seemed so because of the nearness of our stand- 
point or the narrowness of our vision. A most 
signal illustration of this is the way in which the 
old ethical systems are harmonized and absorbed in 
the system which is now called the ‘ New Ethics,” 
but which before our century ends will probably be 
everywhere taught as the science of morality. 

Two schools of ethical teachers have been argu- 
ing, disputing and contradicting each other, since 
the days of the ancient Stoics and Epicureans: 
neither ever gaining a final victory; and they have 
almost equally divided the suffrages of men. The 
school represented by the Stoics has been called the 
intuitive or ideal school, while the other has been 
called the utilitarian or selfish. For the former it has 
generally been claimed that it had the best men and 
produced the strongest and purest characters; while 
for the utilitarians it was claimed that their philos- 
ophy of the matter was sound, their teaching the 
simple truth, and that their system ought not to 
produce any bad results. 

These systems are set in sharp contrast as they 
ask and try to answer the question——What is right 
conduct ? 

The intuitive school answer that “Right is right, 
since God is God,” and that this is as far as we 
can go. That man has the idea of right given him 
intuitively, that he is endowed by the Creator with 
a moral sense by which he knows, as by instinct, 
that some things are right and others wrong. That 
this moral sense, like the esthetic, though innate, is 
yet capable of culture, or may even be measurably 
lost through wrong training or neglect. But at 
any rate, whether in error through false training or 
developed in the most perfect way, its sentence is 
final, and, tothe individual and for the time, “the 
voice of conscience is the voice of God.” 

The answer to the question, What is right? given 
by the utilitarian school is, that whatever is useful 
to man is right, and conversely whatever hurts man 
is wrong. The philosophers and writers who have 
held this theory have urged that right and wrong 
can have no other real meaning than that which is 
beneficial or injurious. Answering the other school, 
they say that to make the right a mere sentiment 
or individual conviction is to take away its reality 


jand validity altogether. A man could commit 
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murder and claim that he thought it right to do so, 
and there would be no answer. He might even 
persuade himself that it was his duty to do things 
that are universally considered wrong. It evidently 
will not do to leave the decision of what is right to 
individuals. And when the decision is left to a 
large number of men, as a tribe, or church, or na- 
tion, the matter is bettered but a little. Widow 
burning was approved in India by thousands of 
people, and for centuries. What is duty in one age, 
is sin in another. The only ground of right that 
will stand all tests, the only test that will apply to 
all cases, and nations, and times, is utility. 

The logic of such arguments has always been 
irresistible to ,the unbiased and thoughtful; but 
the men and women of purest lives, of strongest 
and deepest moral convictions, have always shrunk 
from accepting such conclusions, and urged that 
every right-minded man, after all this word-juggling 
was done, simply knew that “right” meant more 
than “useful” or “expedient.” Examples were 
easy to produce where one thing was expedient or 
useful to the individual or to the state, but was 
wrong, while the right required a sacrifice. The 
language of all men and nations, they claim, is on 
their side. Virtue always means something far 
different from success, and he who does right from 
a selfish motive does not merit the name of a virtu- 
ous man. 

Over these points and a hundred others equally 
interesting the debate has waxed warm for centu- 
ries, neither party ever quite vanquishing the 
other or gaining a final victory. ° 

The “New Ethics” based upon the general 
theory of “ Evolution” claims to fully and finally 
reconcile these conflicting schools; and we who are 
young think the claim just, and the explanation 
and harmony complete. 

The new school admits all that is claimed by the 
intuitionalists concerning our innate ideas of right 
and what is right, and the wide distinction between 
this and the expedient. They recognize that the 
virtuous motive is very different from the selfish 
motive; that very often the individual must do 
right where the consequences of his act will not 
benefit himself nor, so far as he can see, any one 
else. They admit all that is claimed for conscience 
or the moral sense, and yet with all these admis- 
sions stand squarely upon utilitarian ground. The 
_ Tight is always useful, or the probabilities are in 
favor of its so resulting; the useful is always right, 
if we do not construe the word too narrowly. 

Right and wrong pertain to all mankind, and the 
consequences of conduct reach through very long 
periods of time—longer than the memory of any 
individual man. The moral sense is an instinct 
which warns the sinner of these consequences of 
his evil deed which may fall upon his head in fu- 
ture years, or, if not, upon his children, or at least 
upon his fellow-man. This instinct, we believe, is 
older than reason, and is a safer guide, even yet, 
than the wisest and widest scientific generalization. 

We as gladly teach that “couscience is the voice 


of God” as the idealist, and we are as ready to say 
that the moral sense is innate-—an instinct, as nearly 
a divine and infallible guide as any instinct in the 
lower animals; but we claim that the theory of evo- 
lution, flooding the whole subject of animal instincts 
with new light, reveals the origin of this moral sense 
in man also. 

Bryant says to the waterfowl]: 

There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering but not lost. 

Modern science does not dispute this, but ex- 
plains that that Power guides the bird in a way 
that is, probably, very different from what the poet 
imagined. Through inheritance and modified 
structure of brain tissue, the experience of thou- 
sands of generations of birds is brought to bear 
upon the conduct of this one whose flight we mark. 
And he can also follow the poet when he says: 

He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 

But again our conception of the modus operandi 
of the Divine Power is different. We believe the 
moral sense to be only inherited experience, in- 
stinctive wisdom, but none the less divine on that 
account. It was given to man through natural se- 
lection, no doubt; but if this was God’s way of 
creating man, it was as truly a divine way as any 
more rapid process that we may imagine, could be. 

The reconciliation, in a word, is this: One school 
said, Right means useful; nothing more, nor less, 
nor different. The other school said, Right is right, 
useful or not, and God inwardly teaches men to 
know the right. The new school says the right is 
always the useful if we look far enough, and the 
way that God has taught men to know the right 
was by and through the protection and preserva- 
tion that right courses and conduct received under 
the laws of nature. Intuition is a reality, but it is 
equivalent to instinct, and instinct depends upon the 
laws of inheritance and natural selection. 


Our AMnity MPaulpit. 


CONDUCT THE INDEX OF CHARACTER. 


ASERMON PREACHED TO THE CONGREGATION OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
UNITY, CLEVELAND, 0., MARCH 11, BY F. L. HOSMER, MINISTER. 


“Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, but the corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit. * * * Wherefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them."'— Matt. vil. 17-20. 


If these words were quite anonymous, they would 
commend themselves to our common-sense as a test 
of character. They need no great name to give 
them currency. If we were to meet with them in 
the scriptures of any of the great ethnic religions, 
they would have interest for us as the recognition 
of a practical basis of judgment. They appear 
reasonable. But as coming from the lips of Jesus 
they have a special interest for us, in that they stand 
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to-day. And good as they are in themselves, they 
become yet more emphatic when we take them in 
connection with the general discourse in which they 
occur. Jesus has been commending certain traits 
of character as enumerated in the beatitudes: 
humility, the merciful spirit, purity of heart, the 
peaceable disposition, the love of truth, and the 
holding fast to righteousness through good report 
and ill. And then he goes on at more length, and 
with something of special illustration, tv touch the 
conventional judgments of his time, by which not 
a few who counted themselves as very religious 
were striving to keep the letter of the law with none 
of its spirit in their hearts. He shows that un- 
reasonable anger and the vengeful spirit are the 
real root whence all outward violence grows. He 
demands purity in the very desire. and thought. 
Tearing away the cover of casuistry which was 
wrapt about formal vows, as if multiplied words 
made natural obligations more binding, he finds the 
truest reverence for the one holy Name in straight- 
forward simplicity and sincerity. 

As we picture to ourselves the company gathered 
about him and listening to his talk—made up as it 
probably was of various classes and conditions who 
recognized in Jesus one about to champion the 
people’s cause as against priest and ruler, and who 
were eager to give him welcome in any such capacity 
—we can imagine the readiness with which his 
audience assented to all he said. We all know 
how easy it is to sway the moods of men when the 
circumstances of time and place are enforced by 
rare personal power in the speaker. Emotion is 
easily stirred. The currents of feeling are set flow- 
ing, and they bend the whole inward inclination of 
a man for the moment as the wind turns the vane 
on the spire. And yet when this excitement sub- 
sides, the conduct of life may be found no whit the 
better.- Indeed on the contrary the finer sensibili- 
ties may be only the more deadened, being thus 
played upon and not braced and confirmed by the 
action to which they naturally prompt, and which 
they require to make them sustained and genuine. 

It seems as if Jesus understood all this and was 
not easily deceived. His insight was so quick and 
his reading of character so penetrating. He was 
always distrustful of those who were over-quick in 
assent, and profuse in their protestations of feeling. 
He once compared them aptly to seed in shallow 
ground, the thin soil lying over the ledge of rock, 
whose heat gave it quick start, but no root of con- 
tinuance. He saw the untrustworthiness and insta- 
bility of mere momentary emotion, and how insecure 
it was as a support of great principles of conduct. 
He saw how men were themselves deceived in this 
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in such sharp cuntrast with so much that has been 
set forth as his teaching and is required in his name | 


but -afterwards went not. He answered Peter’s 
professions of attachment, “If you love me, then 
feed my sheep.” To the young man who came to 


;him, and whose gentle and amiable spirit Jesus 


lovéd as he looked on him, he replied “Sell that 
thou hast and give to the poor.” And however our 
modern political economy may criticise one who 
taught not political economy, but right affections 
and human brotherhood, yet it was a test of the 
depth of the inquirer’s earnestness for a nobler life. 
Zaccheus, too, Jesus commended in that he wasn’t 
merely “sorry” if he had wronged any one, but 
stood ready to restore any unjust gain fourfold. It 
was “do something,” do something in proof of what 
you feel, and to strengthen the feeling into a steady 
and permanent element of character. 


And so at the end of the Sermon on the Mount, 
as it has come down to us, Jesus cared little for the 
lip-professions of “Lord, Lord,” that came up to 
him like the amens and glorys from the camp- 
meeting benches, but he held them to a deeper test. 
There is one standard of judgment, not only for 
false prophets but for all people: “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” We are to judge men not by 
their speculative opinions, not by their professions, 
not by conformity to particular rites and ceremo- 
nies, nor yet by their dissent therefrom, but by the 
conduct of life. Or to state all this in a proposition: 
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Let us dwell upon this thought this mourning. 

The first reflection naturally suggested by a re 
view of the centuries that lie between us and Jesus, 
is the wide departure from this test as shown in the 
history of the Christian Church. Notwithstanding 
it has professed this same Jesus to be its chief 
corner-stone, and his teaching the high foun- 
tain of its precept and practice, it has repeatedly, 
one might almost say habitually, ignored this car- 
dinal principle of the text. No one cun read the 
pages of the New Testament without feeling, after 
allowing for all criticisms to which some passages 
therein are open, the presence of a very high per- 
sonal morality. It addresses itself to the individ- 
ual and searches the private heart and life. Its 
first demand is that a man shall be a moral man; 
not a morality of mere outward obedience; that is 
just what it does not demand; but that he shall be 
moral at heart; that he shall love his neighbor, and 
reflect that love in all his dealings with him; that 
personally he shall be pure and humble, not arro- 
gant and vain. Whatever theory of the coming 
kingdom Jesus may have cherished as an outward 
form in which his ideal was to embody itself, the 
condition of entrance therein, as well as the reign 
thereof, was the cry of the old-time prophets, heard 
now once more, of simple righteousness. It was 


regard. And so, as you will recall, he was always put- ! through the preparation of the individual heart and 


ting professions to some practical test. He was never 
sure of the genuineness of fecling till he saw evi- 
dence of it in a man’s action. The son who said 
“no,” but afterwards did his father’s will, he placed | 
above that other who answered “I go” so readily, 


life rather than through any clearly defined social 
scheme, that the kingdom he preached was to come 
about. Even Col. Ingersoll, with all his antagu- 
nism to the churches, in an article in the North 
American Review some time since defended the 
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first three Gospels, which are our chief dependence 
for the portrait and preaching of the historical 
Jesus, from the charge of basing salvation upon be- 
lief alone, and found himself “most heartily” 
agreeing “ with most of their teachings.” And the 
more we study these and the other books also of 
the New Testament with care, the more we shall 
realize, in spite of the limitations of the writers 
from their own age and outlook, that the supreme 
emphasis is a moral one; that the appeal is to the 
individual heart and life; that the life humble be- 
fore God and lived in active charity with man, is 
the ground of divine approval and acceptance. Such 
a soul would create its own atmosphere, in which it 
would grow up into a grace and beauty of its own 
and be found at last within the fold of truth. By 
seeking to do the will it would come into the knowl- 
edge of so much doctrine as was essential to a well- 
ordered life. 

But it would hardly be unjust to say that, in the 
past, ecclesiasticism has reversed the order and has 
had more tolerance for moral delinquency than for 
heretical belief. And even to-day it not infrequent- 
ly happens that a man on trial for immoral conduct 
will fare better before an ecclesiastical tribunal, 
than one charged with unsound doctrinal views. 
Nor is the test of an upright life yet made on any 
wide scale the supreme condition of religious fel- 
lowship and recognition. 

In an earlier age the guardians of: the church 
were wont to take this view. They reasoned that 
moral temptations beset all men, and all were liable 
to fall. And this reflection begat pity and ready 
forgiveness for actual transgression. But if one 
did not accept the doctrines of the creed as true, it 
was a wilful wrong; for all might do this if only 
they would. Not to do this was provf of stubborn- 
ness and perversity. Whereas just the reverse is 
usually the fact: that while our actions are volun- 
tary, our opinions are not directly a matter of our 
will, but the conclusions forced upon the mind by 
the facts laid before it. 

It opens a suggestive train of thought to consider 
along what path the church in its various branches 
might have been led, if its aim and judgments had 
been guided by the standard of the text; if it had re- 
served its anathemas and excommunications, its tor- 
tures and inquisitions, its fagots and fires—if it 
must have them—for moral transgressions alone, 
and had never harmed an upright life. It would 
have saved to the great cause of human advance- 
ment some of the brightest minds and best hearts 
that God has sent into the world; lights that were 
early quenched because they shone so far, and re- 
vealed pathways beyond the bounds of the common 
creed. Naturally the intellectual dissent grew 
from the more active minds as well as the more 
loyal hearts; and of the countless thousands who 
in the long night of persecution, slow-brightening 
to the dawn, were dragged from public and private 
station and put out of the world’s service, the great- 
er part were of the more distinguished sort both in 
ability and character. If only there had never 
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been these attempts to repress human thought and 
inquiry, but all the fearful enginery provided by 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers had been directed 
to the punishment of crime and mis-doing, how 
much better had it been for civilization! How many 
of the world’s brightest and best lives might have 
lived on to their natural close and made the earth 
happier by their service! How much of evil judg- 
ment, and bitterness, and hate, and _ bloodshed, 
might have been prevented if mankind had always 
recognized right conduct as the evidence of saving 
faith, nor striven to measure men by the standard 
of an iron creed! If only they had been contented 
with this simple by-their-fruits! 

Consider the reasonableness of this judgment of 
aman by his daily life. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” i 

It is a natural test. It isin harmony with the 
movement of Nature. In Nature all life tends to 
develop in definite ways. There is a law of expres- 
sion by which hidden forces manifest themselves in 
certain forms and none other. You cannot see 
force. What life is in itself, none has ever an- 
swered. It is only its processes that we observe. We 
classify it by the form it takes. There are many 
seeds in Nature's garden which are indistinguish- 
able to human eyes. But you cover them in the 
earth and, as the warm sun stirs them to life, you 
can soon distinguish the plants that spring from 
them. Because there is to each variety its own na- 
ture, and the moment it comes to the surface it 
makes that nature manifest. 

So it is with human character. You do not see 
this any more than you see the life-germ wrapt up 
within the seed. Who ever saw in itself love or 
hate, or courage or fear, or any quality of that 
which we call mind or spirit? But the moment it 
takes shape in conduct it is made manifest, and we 
judge and classify it; and in different courses of 
conduct we discern different traits of character. 

But this standard of the text is natural in another 
sense. It is the measure which we habitually 
adopt in the common affairs of life. By this peo- 
ple are guided in their business, in their social 
intercourse, in the fellowships and intimacies of 
life. Only in the domain of religion have men 
departed from the natural and adopted a foreign 
and artificial test. And I can only account for so 
fatal an errer in some such way as this: that a few 
have cast the religion of the multitude hitherto, 
and its forms have been so much a matter of un- 
heeding conformity that men have allowed methods 
and tests to govern them in their ecclesiastical 
relations, which never for a moment could have 
gained acceptance with them in any other sphere 
of life. For example: if you are to have business 
dealings with a man, if you are to open an account 
with a man, you do not inquire what are his views on 
the national debt, or to what school he belongs on 
the currency question. You ask rather what sort 
of a man he is, and of his honesty in assuming this 
responsibility. You throw the whole matter prac- 
tically upon character. So it is in the friendships 
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and intimacies of life. We are drawn where the 
attractive character shines out in the daily conduct 
of life, and here we bestow our confidence and re- 
spect. To determine whether a person is a worthy 
member of society or not, we do not ask his views 
of political economy, his opinions on the tariff, or 
his party connection; but what is his daily walk 
and his manner of life? Is he a good neighbor 
and upright citizen? Only in their estimate of a 

‘ man’s religiousness does any other than this natural 
standard ever creep into men’s thought. And here 
there are people to-day who form their opinions of a 
person’s piety, or want of it, by what he thinks of 
the Hebrew story of creation, or of the human or 
divine nature of Jesus; or the place of the ancient 
Jews in universal history! 

But as we come more and more to realize that 
the great end of religion is to strengthen and en- 
noble our common nature, that it is to purify and 
elevate the conduct of life, that except it does this 
it has little value for us, that character is the land’s 
noblest crop and that, as Matthew Arnold has said, 
conduct is three-fourths of character—then our 
religion grows more ethical; we throw the emphasis 
on our relations to our fellows, and dogmatize less 
upon things beyond our full and perfect reach. 
We come to recognize in every worthyand well- 
ordered life the hidden presence of a character that 
takes up into itself, somehow, the essentially relig- 
ious as well as the other sides of our many-sided 
being; because the good fruit comes only of the 
good tree. 

I might speak further of the justice of the stan- 
dard as set forth in the text. 

Conduct is at least largely voluntary. It is with- 
in the control of the will. If at times it seems at 
the mercy of passion and caprice, yet these by self- 
discipline in every breast can be curbed and tamed 
to obedience. They can be held incheck. There are 
times in most lives I suppose, perhaps in all, where 
one seems undor a sort of moral inertia. People 
are fretful, selfish, slow to respond in tone and act 
to the index of what is, and what they know at the 
time to be, the promptings of their better nature. 
The moral forces seem at ebb. Have we not all of 
us at times known what the feeling is? Yet this is 
a mood; a mood, too, which may be cherished or 
thrown off, the moment we realize that we have 
dropped into it. We do not excuse ourselves by 
any plea of necessity. We feel the voluntary char- 
acter of conduct. 

But doubt and belief are not matters of the will. 
They are determined by the action of the mind in 
answer to the evidence laid before it. And while our 
wish in the matter may unconsciously affect our 
belief, and prejudice may influence it, and negli- 
gence and indifference may shut in our vision,— 
yet supposing the honest desire to know what is 
true, and the free action of the mind answers to the 
evidence in the case and not to our will. There 
are so-called skeptics as loyal and honest in their 


unbeliefs, or dsbeliefs, as the most devout believer | 
in his beliefs. Simply as an intellectual attitude 
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one is as worthy of honor as the other. The really 
moral fact is the same in both; mental honesty. 
How unjust, therefore, to ignore the grand moral 
side of life, which is incomparably more important to 
man’s welfare and happiness, and which is within 
human control, and to make our standard of judg- 
ment that which, in proportion to its sincerity, is 
s0 little a matter of the will! 

But it may be thought by some, in respect of the 
justice of this test of character, that many lives are 
cut off from large opportunity. They are hedged 
in by sickness, and feeble health, by dependence and 
many limitations. What chance for such to show 
by conduct the character that is hidden within 
them? As one, who from childhood had been an 
invalid, once said to me when her hope of ever 
being strong and well was fast waning, “It seems 
to me as if others have been doing for me all my 
life; and I have hoped to do something and bear 
my part, but now it seems not tu be.” But conduct 
is not activity of hands and feet alone. It is the 
whole expression and bearing of the soul. The 
tone of the voice is a part of it. It speaks in word 
and look as well as in act. It is the soul’s gar- 
ment, woven from within of many threads and 
colors. And there is no condition so hedged in or 
at disadvantage, wherein the real character may not 
make known of what sort it is. 

Another and very great merit of this test of the 
text is its universality. This bears transportation, 
as they say of certain preparations, and holds good 
in all climates. No other does this; no other can. 
An orthodox minister to whom I listened not long 
ago, referred in his sermon to the frequent expos- 
ure of moral delinquency in these recent years in 
the case of men of pious professions and promi- 
nent within the pales of church membership. But 
even if this assent to a dogmatic creed were wholly 
sincere-——which is too often open to doubt—it could 
not guarantee conduct, nor could it be any sure test 
of character. Because much of it is held as opinion 
only, and nothing but that which has a moral grip 
upon a man and lays strong hold on conscience, has 
any lasting power over life. But even were belief 
—I mean creedal assent—ever so sincere, it must 
of course cease to be the standard where another 
faith holds sway. It is limited in place and time 
It can never be universal. . 

Prof. Max Mueller quotes approvingly the famil- 
iar passage from St. Augustine that “what is 
now called the Christian religion has existed among 
the-ancients, and was never absent from the begin- 
ning of the race until Christ came in the flesh; 
from which time the true religion, which existed al- 
ready, began to be called Christian.” It may seem 
to be unfair in this early father to antedate his own 
historic faith, and claim for it the virtue and well- 
doing of all that went before. In a deeper sense, 
however, the words touch a large and clarifying 
truth; which in proportion as men see and realize. 
they drop their trivial disputes, and devote them- 
selves to the building-up~of the kingdom. For, 
strictly speaking, there is buat one Religion, which 
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in differing degrees and ways all religions have 
been manifestations of, and steps in its further un- 
folding. Its true sacrament is to do justly and to 
love merey; its true worship, to walk humbly be- 
fore God. When the late Bayard Taylor dis- 
missed his two camel-men to return homeward as 
he was about to push farther into the heart of 
Africa, and having treated them kindly gave a part- 
ing present into their hands, he overheard one of 
them say to the other: “Our pious friend is surely 
at heart a true follower of Allah.” And so it is. 
While our theological conceptions and beliefs vary, 
and each people bears the mark of its ancestral 
faith, the just and kindly deed is current coin in 
all lands, and men love to call it by the name dear- 
est to them. It is the same gold, which our divid- 
ing names do but stamp. 


Blofes from the Field. 


Bomsay.—The Christian Life tells us that the Parsees, 
the small but reputable and wealthy band of those who still 
call Zoroaster their prophet, are making converts, and 
younger and more progressive members have recently built 
for themselves a new church. 


Granp Haven, Mion.—Rev. Chas. Fluhrer, who tapped 
us familiarly on the shoulder and rested our ears with some 
good square American English, amid the imperishable art 
treasures of the Louvre last July, has recently returned and 
resumed his work as pastor of the Universalist Church at 
this place. His work will be the better for his play. 


Sr. Lovis.—Regular preaching service has been held at 
the Wash Street Mission Chapel ander direction of the 
Charch of the Messiah for the last three months with large 
attendance and evident interest. This movement is destined, 
we believe, ultimately to take shape as the Third Unitarian 
Society of St. Louis. 

Sioux Faris, Dax.—We are pained to learn of the death 
of Rev. J. W. Keyes who, on the Ist of January last, com- 
menced regular services at this place under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Society, which was largely shaped by his 
hand. Mr. Keyes has had a prominent career in the Uni- 
versalist denomination and his services were of a character 
to inspire hope and energy; but just as this pioneer band 
was beginning to dream of larger things in the way of 
church-building and future usefulness,this chill of death has 
overtaken them. Mr. Keyes died, after a brief illness, of 
pneumonia, at his old home in Pawtucket, R. I. 


Omana, Nzs.—The Society at this place has done good 
things this past year. It has built a parsonage, very 
Pleasant and comely, of six rooms, close to the church, and 
made other improvements, amounting in all to $1,350, 
Besides this, $400 have been expended in fitting the church 
with a new entrance, new carpet, new pulpit and pulpit 
ehair; and the Church is entirely out of debt. A “Unity 
Charch” has been organized and fifty names are on the 
book. These are good works and encouraging both to the 
people and to Mr. Copeland, the faithful and hard-working 
minister of the Society. 


Qumicx, Inn.— About a year ago the Congregational 
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Church of this city found itdifficult to settle the pastor of 
its choice—Rev. F. A. Thayer,—on account of his alleged 
heresy. The first council rejected him. The church persisted 
and summoned a second council which accepted him. 
Recently the church has been called upon to mourn the 
death of this promising young man, laid in his grave at 
thirty-four. And the Christian Union thinks that “the 
trial through which he passed, together with his assiduous 
devotion to his work, probably caused what to mortal sight 
must seem an untimely death.” 


Joon Brown’s Wacon.—Nothwithstanding that one of 
our associate editors recently from the Kansas latitude 
thinks that this old hero is to be taken down from his 
pedestal, we are still moved by this item clipped from an 
exchange. We would like a ride in the old wagon if it is 
still fit for duty: 


An odd relic is the old wagon in which Jobn Brown used to carry 
runaway Negroes from Missouri, and in which arms for the men at 
Harper's Ferry were brought to West Liberty, Iowa, and shipped as 
carpenters’ tools. The wagon was bought last week at auction by H. 
8. Farrell, editor of the Jowa City Republican. 


Tuep Unrragian Counca In New Yorx.-—The attempt of 
Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn to establish a Third Unitarian 
Church in the City of New York on a purely theistic basis 
isacommendable one. The inaugural service was attended 
by Robert Collyer, John W. Chadwick and many others. 
Sympathetic letters were read from T. W. Higginson, O. B. 
Frothingham, M. J. Savage, George William Curtis, Mrs. 
Howe, David Swing and Dr. Thomas. Mr. Schermerhorn 
announced the creed of the movement to be the twelve 
great words underlying the religions of the world, viz; 
God, Humanity, Worship, Duty, Providence, Prayer, 
Inspiration, Revelation, Repentance, Retribution, Holiness, 
and the Immortal Life. 


Suare-Weitina.—During Mr. Savage’s recent visit to this 
city, for the purpose of lecturing before the Society for 
Ethical Culture, he met Mrs. R. C. Simpson, the celebrated 
slate-writer and test medium. Mr. Savage having recently 
appeared in the columns of the Religio-Philosophical 
Journal as an offending disbeliever, that journal takes 
great pleasure in describing this visit in a two-column arti- 
cle which appears in its issue of March 24, at the close of 
which Mr. Savage, to whom the proof had been submitted, 
speaks for himself in the following note: 

The above article, entitled ‘‘ Minister and Medium, I have just read 
in proof. It is more than true; for Col. Bundy has made a careful 
under-statement vf the facts. 

At the second sitting referred to at the end of the article, I was ac- 
companied by a well known business gentleman of Chicago. So many 
and so remarkable things occurred that I cannot undertake to deal with 
them now. It very much surpassed the first day's sitting. The condi- 
tions seemed to be perfect. All was in plain daylight. The medium 
was frank and open. I got writing, over and over again, on such sub- 
jects, with such rapidity, and under such general conditions, that all talk 
of fraud or trickery appears to be absurd. 

I refrain from all further comment at this time, for the simple reason, 
that I have no time to write anything satisfactory before this proof 
must be returned. I may have something further to say hereafter. 

Boston, March 15, °83. M. J. SavaGE. 


“Lone Lives oF Ministektan Work.—In an eminently 
practical and wise way did the Rev. Lyman Clark discuss 
the aims and methods of the ministry in a sermon delivered 
on entering upon the pastorate of the Unitarian Church at 
Ayer, Mass. The discourse was printed in full in Turner’s 
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Public Spirit. 
extract: 

The tendency of modern times has been in the direction of the 
shorter pastorates. The average duration in our denomination i 
about cight years. This I suppose to be longer than that of many 
others. My own conviction is that so far as the studious industry and 
fidelity of the ministry and the patient co-operation of the churches 
permit, the best interests of both lie in the direction of conginuous 
work. So farasI am able to judge of the pastorate of eight years re- 
cently closed, the more lasting results were realized during the second 
four years rather than the first 
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COLORADO SPRINGS AND MANITOU AS A 
HEALTH RESORT. 


We commend the wisdom of the following 


By E. P. Tenney, President of Colorado College. 


T have long hesitated about throwing my personality into 
any emigration scheme, but it is now fifteen years since I 
first resided in Colorado, and during all the years in my 
Eastern home I have had occasion to know much about the 
State, and it is now more than six years since I have made 
my home in Colorado Springs; and I am fully persuaded 
that I can do no better service to mankind than to urge 
certain people to go to Colorado, and if they must go to 
Colorado to Colorado Springs, which is the most home-like 
town I have ever seen in the West, or to Manitou for near 
neighborhood to mineral waters of surpassing merit. 

WHO SHOULD MOVE TO COLORADO. 


a. I donot advise any man, woman or child who is in 
good health and earning a comfortable living, to go West, 
to any part of the West. Uneasy moving is not commend- 
able. 

6. If persons are poor and wish to go West to engage in 
agricultural pursuits, they should go to Kansas, Dakota, or 
some portion of the country where wheat lands are cheap. 

ce. Agricaltural lands in any country where irrigation is 
required are more expensive than elsewhere, and more cap- 
ital is needed; but the markets are near at hand and crops 
will always command good prices. : 

d. The Colorado grazing industry is very remunerative, 
but requires capital. 

e. Young men without families to support will find more 
openings for business in a new country than in an old one. 

J. No one ought to go into a new country depending 
upon finding immediate employment. There must be 
mesns sufficient to sustain one for a few months until work 
oper 8. 

gy. No one ought to look for employment in a new coun- 
try unless able and willing to do any work that comes to 
hand. 

COLORADO AS A HEALTH RESORT. 


1. A high altitude is not, usually, favorable to organic 
dise: ses of the heart. 

2. Persons in advanced stage of quick consumption, with 
lungs softened, ought not to go to Colorado. The rarity of 
the atmosphere will only hasten the crisis. 

3. Persons suffering from chronic consumption are likely 
to live longer and more comfortably by residing in Colorado. 

4. Those who have had slight hemorrhages, or who have 
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constitutional tendencies to pulmonary disease, bronchial 
affections or asthma, will certainly derive advantages from 
the Colorado climate. . 

5. There is absolutely no need of dying of consumption tf 
one will try the climatic preventive. : 

6. The climatic cuzxE is not always certain, but the chances 
are greatly in favor of cure. 

7. Life insurance tables and government reports show 
that upon the Atlantic seaboard from thirty-three to forty, 
and in some localities even fifty, per cent. of the deaths 
between the ages of twenty and forty are caused by con- 
sumption. There is no doubt whatever that these people 
might be rescued if they would arise and flee for their lives 
in the incipient stages of the disease, or before disease 
takes hold upon them. The Colorado towns and farm 
lands would be crowded with people if one-tenth part of 
those who would be benefited by residing there were to go 
and find permanent homes. 

8. Persons suffering from nervous debility are, usually, 
renewed and built up by residence in Colorado. The tonic 
properties of the Iron Ute Spring, at Manitou, give it easily 
the first rank in the upbuilding of enfeebled constitations. 

9. Those whose health has been seriously impaired by 
malarial disorders regain full vigor in the New West. 


MANITOU AND COLORADO SPRINGS AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


Those who visit Colorado in the summer find as per- 
fect a change of climate and scenery as if they were to 
go to California. The summer nights are not only cool, 
but cold before morning. A vast number of people from 
the valley of the Mississippi visit this region in the sammer 
instead of going to Eastern mountains or the sea-shore. 
Manitou and Colorado Springs are to the West what Sara- 
toga Springs and the White Mountain region are to the 
East. 

COLORADO SPRINGS AS A WINTER RESORT. 


Those who are benefited by a cool, bracing atmosphere 
will find a vast amount of sunlight in Colorado, and the 
weather is milder at Colorado Springs than at Denver, or 
at any other point north of the “ Divide.” The hours of 
sunlight are longer than at Manitou. Four to five days of 
every week, taking the season through, upon an average, 
may be depended upon as days of bright, warm sunlight, 
and invalids can get out between ten and four o'clock. 
The early mornings and the evenings are usually cool, and 
the nights are cold. There are each winter two or three 
cold snaps, when the mercury drops ten to twenty degrees 
below zero. People need warm houses and warm clothing; 
but the average winter is filled with sunshine; there will, 
however, be rough, windy days enough to house the feeble 
perhaps two days in a week upon an average. November 
and March are not usually good months. 

There is rarely any snow in Colorado Springs; two inches 
in the autumn and two inches in January, each lying upon 
the ground scarcely three days, is the record of the winter 
of 1882-83: the same season witnessing heavy snows every- 
where north of the “ Divide” between the Arkansas and the 
Platte. There is at Colorado Springs, usually a foot of 
snow in March, lying upon the ground ten days. There is 


‘absolutely no rain between the first of September and the 


first of March. The soil is of such nature that the moisture 
sinks away immediately. There is never any mud except 
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tor a day or two after the March snow. The natural roads| The town is not surpassed by any town upon this conti- 


of the country are the finest in the world. 

New comers who are feeble need horses’ legs more than 
their own, The altitude is not at first favorable for walking. 

It is more needful to make sure to get abundance of good 
food in a rare atmosphere than in one more dense. 
COLORADO COLLEGE AS A HEALTH RESORT FOR STUDENTS 

NEEDING A CLIMATIC OHANGE. 

The experiment has been so far made as to prove be- 
yond all doubt that students who in the East drop out of 
their work on account of asthma, bronchitis and incipient 
consumption, may as well as not carry forward their studies 

- and live out their days by going to Colorado. 

Colorado College plans to care for such pupils. by pur- 
suing a part of their studies at first, by doing four years’ 
work in five or six, by living out of doors, by allowing the 
climate to get at them, they need not die or be seriously ill. 
The college authorities have made special provision to 
meet the wants of such pupils. The college is well ap- 
pointed and is doing good work, in the fitting school, and 
in classical, literary and scientific courses. 

Great vains has been taken to provide a good Christian 
home for young men and for young women, at moderate 
cost; andthe medical attendance in town is as good as may 
be found in the country. 

SELF-HELP. 

There is not a boy or girl in the United States who can 
not earn his or her way through a good course of liberal 
study, if able and willing to work. 

The labor plans of Colorado College are so far systema- 
tized that energetic young people can certainly earn a good 
education if they will. 

It is patent that those who go to Colorado for health 
reasons cannot earn their way. Those who go because they 
are well and willing to work, and who find it hard to make 
their way through expensive colleges in the East, and who 
desire to become citizens of the New West, “to grow up 
with the country,” will do well to help themselves in Colo- 
rado College. 

The Colorado Springs Investment and Improvement 
Company offers garden tracts and town lots to those who, 
for considerations of health, need to make homes in Colo- 
rado, and offers also good board, rooms or rentals at mod- 
erate prices to those who need temporary quarters while 
determining the question of a removal to a health-giving 
country. Good board and rooms, at a moderate price, may 
be found at any time by writing to the Columbian Club; or, 
at a higher cost, to the Antler, which is one of_the finest 
hotels in the country. 

‘COLONIZATION. * 

The Colorado Springs Investment and Improvement 
Company has for sale town lots to the extent of more than 
ten miles of street frontage in the neighborhood of the 
College, and some hundreds of acres of excellent garden 
lands. Market gardening is very profitable, for the supply 
of hotels and non-producers. The town of Colorado Springs 
has been built upon the “Colony” plan, six thousand peo- 
ple residing where ten years ago the antelopes were feeding. 
'The Investment Company has now, by opening a new irri- 
gating ditch, brought into market more than fifty city | 
blocks, to be sold at very moderate prices, compared with | 


the older portions of the town. 


nent in quality of population. It is a temperance colony, 
with good schools, and full churches ably manned. The 
new lands offered by the Investment Company are so platted 
as to give the largest facilities for a college town in the 
future. It is the aim of those concerned in this enterprise’ 
to plant here the Oberlin of the New West, a Christian 
colony and a college town. 


THE COLORADO SPRINGS COMPANY LANDS. 


The Colorado Springs Company, the original owner of 
the town site,—whose generous gifts of endowment lands 
to Colorado College have proved of great value,—is still in 
possession of half a million dollars’ worth of the best lots 
in the city, and of outlying garden lands, and of fine villa 
sites in Manitou. These are sold at very reasonable prices. 
There is no land agent in the country with whom strangers 
may more safely deal, and on whose statements more con- 
fidence may be placed than Grorce H. Parsons, Esq., the 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Colorado Springs Company. 


Full information in regard to real-estate, the purchase or 
rental of houses, may be obtained of A. L. Lawron, WILLs 
& Saanpugss, F. G. Rowe, or Caartes H. Mruus, gentlemen 
well informed and most honorable in bnsiness transac- 
tions. Water M. Haron, Eaq., the President of the Colo- 
rado Springs Investment and Improvement Company, will 
correspond in relation to the lands of the Colorado Springs 
Investment and Improvement Company. 


I shall be very glad to give more full and particular in- 
formation to any who will write me at Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; or 9 Congregational House, Boston.— Advance. 


Tue Joneses Angap.—In the Christian World “ Year- 
book,” which contains the names (18,000) of all the Non- 
conforming Church ministers of Great Britain and Ireland, 
we discover that the Welsh names, under a few heads such 
as Jones, Morgan, Williams, etc., largely preponderate over 
any of our English names, such as Smith, Robinson, Brown, 
etc. The particulars are curious when we remember that 
there are little over a million of population in Wales. The 
Registrar-General, in his quarterly report just issued, esti- 
mates the resident population of the United Kingdom in 
the middle of 1882 at 35,280,299 persons; that of England 
and Wales at 26.406,820, of Scotland at 3,785,400, and of 
Treland at 5,088,079. From the pages of the “ Year-book ” 
we do not see that any particular Irish names make any 
figure, and the Scotch names, “Macdonald,” “ Anderson,” 
“Cameron,” and “Campbell,” only total a few above one 
hundred in all. It is altogether different with the Welsh 
family names, which we think show a strong trend for the 
pulpit. Of English names, 40 Taylors are matched by 40 
Welsh Reeses, and 70 Wilsons by 90 Roberts. We had 
hoped that the English name of ‘‘ Robinson” would stand 
high in the list. There are only 40 ministers of this name, 
while the Welsh Thomas has 170 to back it up. All the 
Clarkes, Hunts, Hunters, Parkes, and Parkers foot up 110 
names, while the Hughes and the Griffiths alone give us 
160. We thought when we came to the Smiths and Browns, 
Old England would stand well. Here again we were disap- 
pointed, for the Smiths and Smythes together counted but 
150; and on the other side, for Wales, the Evanses were 
150, the Davis and Davies names 250, and Jones stood at 


the top of all with 450 names. The Brown family, com- 


pared with the above, figured small with but 90. The Halls 
and the Elliotts together are only 55, while the Morgans 
and the Lloyds together are 110. We have said, it is a 
curious disparity, such as we were not prepared to see. No 
doubt there may be many ways of accounting for the facts. 
We give the facts just as they are.—The Christian Life, 
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| Little Writy. 


ELLEN T. Lxonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLaREE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mas. K. G. WELLS, 155 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


It is the object of these columns to increase tile interest of the young 
reader in finding ‘* What to see” in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ‘* What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to assist Mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


SOMETHING ABOUT PLANTING. | 


When the farmer selects his seed for planting, he 
takes the very fullest and best growth he can find. 
He saves from his corn the most perfect ears; large, 
well-filled and even. His potatoes are of the 
ripest and best. He does it to keep up the good 
standard of his crop, and if possible to improve it 
each year. 

Supposing he should say, “ Well, here are some 
little potatoes left over; those will do just as well;” 
or, “these gnarled ears of corn that are not good 

‘for much, might be used up in planting.” If he 
should try this way a few years, he would find that 
each crop would yield less of the large, full ears of 
corn; poorer potatoes and fewer of them. The 
standard would grow lower and lower. He would 
lose pride in his work because he had not used 
his best, and tried to improve it each year. He 
hadn’t “been fair” to his crops in the beginning, 
-and it was only his own ignorance that could lead 
him to expect good growth from poor seed. 

The florist has a few plants of each seeding 
variety, which he cultivates to their finest condition 
only that he may bring them to the most perfect 
seed of which they are capable. He crops and} 
prunes them, too, so as to force the entire wealth of 
the plant-life into a few seed-vessels. Our finest 
plants are bred in that way, and you can think of 
other things that are brought to high conditions of 
growth by this habit of always planting the best; 
or, to say it in another way, of being true to the 
future growth. | 

You remember the kind of seeds we spoke of in | 
the last number of this paper. Seeds of thought | 
and kindness. This is just the way human beings 
grow into higher conditions of life. By always 
planting their best thoughts into their actions; that 
is being true to the future growth. We must keep 
up our standard of thought and conduct by this| 
continual planting of best thoughts. Your life is 
your garden, and it will be full of something. Bet- 
ter plant it yourself. We must not fail, either, to: 
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Keep up, then, your pride of standard. That 
kind of pride is not hurtful, because it is placed in 
something outside of yourself. 


AN APRIL GIRL. 


The girl thatis born on an April day 
Has a right to be merry, lightsome, gay; 
And that is the reason I dance and play, 
And frisk like a mote in a sunny ray— 
Wouldn't you 
Do it, too, 
If you had been born on an April day? 


The gir] that is born on an April day 
Has also a right to ery, they say; 
And so I sometimes do give way 
When things get crooked, or all astray— 
Wouldn’t you 
Do it, too, 
If you had been born on an April day? 


The girls of March love noise and fray; . 
And sweet as blossoms are girls of May; 
But I belong to the time mid-way; 
And so I rejoice in a sunny spray 
Of smiles and tears and hap-a-day— 
Wouldn’t you 

Do it, too, 

If you had been born on an April day? 


Heigho! and hurrah! for an April day-- 
Its cloud, its sparkle, its skip and stay! 
I mean to be happy whenever I may, 
And cry when I must; for that’s my way— 
Wouldn’t you 
Do it, too, 
If you had been born on an April day? 
—Mary Mapes Dodge in St. Nicholas. 


THE FLOWER MISSION. 


BL. D. 


I think most of the children who read Lirtte 
Unity must know what the “Flower Mission ” is, 
but perhaps few have seen the flowers distributed, 
or know what pleasure they may give. 

One hot day last summer, I went into the “ Hollis 
Street Chapel,” in Boston, where flowers are sent 
from the country all about, and then taken to the 
hospitals. Here I found several ladies making 
little bouquets, putting into each some bright 
flowers and at least one fragrant one, and glad of 
help in their work. 

Finding that I was a stranger in the city, a lady 


use the best we have, in this planting, merely be- asked me if I would not like to be one of four to 
cause our best is not as good as some one’s else. If carry bouquets to the city hospital. Of course I 
you don’t plant what you have, there will be no would; so I was given a basket, and we were soon 
garden but rank weeds, and though a few of these at the door of a large building. Every one knew 
may be made useful, it is not until they have passed the ladies from the “ Flower Mission,” so we passed 
through some process of preparation, and have been in without question, and two of us took one-half of 
reduced to quite different conditions. | the building, going from bed to bed, and leaving a 
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bouquet with each patient. We were thanked with 
smiles and pleasant words, and one man said: “I) 
wish you could come every day!” Some were too 
ill to speak, but their faces brightened when we' 
laid the flowers upon their pillows, where they ' 
could see them and inhale their fragrance. 

I was most anxious to see the Children’s Ward, 
but they were “house-cleaning” there, and we' 
found only two little lame girls, who looked as if! 
they might have some pleasant hours in the cheer- 
ful room, with its bright pictures, and pretty toys. ' 

The other children were in the yard, sitting and 
lying upon the grass, with a sweet-looking nurse’ 
caring for them. They were delighted with the 
flowers, and some begged for “one more bunch.” : 
The bunches were small, and, after all, we had to 
go away leaving some wards without one flower, | 
and knowing that there were many more hospitals | 
that must wait until the next “flower day.” I 
thought then that if you children who live in the’ 
country, or ip towns where flowers are plenty, could 
have been there, you would have felt that, the next 
week, you would gather or beg many, many more, 
thinking how the pale faces and sad eyes, in the hot 
city, would brighten at the sight of these sweet 
messengers of kindness and hope, who say to the 
lonely, discouraged ones: “There are still many 
kind hearts in the world longing to help you,” and, 


dreams, bring tender memories of almost forgotten 


days in the old home, and awaken resolutions for a 
better, purer life. , 


WAITING TO GROW. 


Little white snowdrop, just waking up, 
Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup! 


Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


And think what hosts of queer little seeds, 

Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and weeds; 

Are under the leaves and under the snow! 
Waiting to grow! 


Think of the roots getting ready to sprout, 

Reaching their slender, brown fingers about 

Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 


Only a month or a few weeks more 
Will they have to wait behind the door; 
Listen and watch and wait below— 


Waiting to grow! 


Nothing so small, and hidden so well, 

That God will not find it, and presently tell 

His sun where to shine and his rain where to go, 
Helping them grow! 


We are hanging up pictures every day, about 
the chamber walls of our hearts, that we shall have ' 
to look at when we sit in the shadows. 
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A CHILD’S FANCY. 


I sat at the window, one evening, 
A book, just closed, in my hand; 
Sweet Daisy, the three-year-old darling, 
The pet of the household band, 
Came to me and solemnly whispered, 
As she gazed at the star-set blue, 
“Mamma, I just thought what the stars are: 
They’re peep-holes where the angels look through.” 
—Christian Register. 


THE SHADOW GAME. 


A sheet stretched upon a frame made for the 
urpose, and set across the room. When there are 
double parlors, it is a good plan to open the fold- 
ing doors and hang the sheet in their place. The 
audience are seated on one side of the screen, while 
the children occupy the other side as a stage. The 
children now disguise themselves as best they can 
with shawls, hats, bonnets, and such like, belonging 
to the grown people. The lights are all put out, 
except one good lamp set on the floor, or on a box 


‘at the back of the screen. When all is ready, the 
‘children pass one by one between the light and the 


screen. The audience in turn must guess from the 


‘shadow on the scree ho it is that i ssi 
stealing with their delicate perfume into troubled |}, Fee ae kes Ga ane 


behind it, and every time they make a mistake they 
must pay a forfeit. What with odd garments, um- 
brellas, canes, limping and the like, the children 


‘succeed in making lots of fun. 


“KINDNESS.” 


Hearts grow by exercise just as arms and mus- 
cles do. The boy who is doing kind acts forty 
times a day to dependent creatures about him is 
growing not only happier but better. 


A learned writer says of books: “They are mas- 
ters who instruct us without rods or ferrules, with- 
out words or anger, without bread or money. If 
you approach them, they are not asleep; if you seek 
them, they do not hide; if you blunder, they do not 
scold; if you are ignorant, they do not laugh at you.” 

Life is made a ragged sort of thing by lack of 
system and care.—S. S. Classmate. 


I feel in myself the future life. I am like a for- 
est which has been more than once cut down. The 
new shoots are stronger and livelier than ever.— 
Victor Hugo. 


We know a pastor who sometimes takes an entire book of 
the Bible for his text, and then distributes slips of paper 
dividing the book into sections and briefly explaining it, to 
be read during the week by his people. The entire congre- 
gation thus becomes specially interested together in one 
portion of the Bible. This is a good thought for the Sun- 
day-school teacher. 
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The Sunday-School. 


LESSON IV. APRIL 22, 1883. 


AHAB, ELIJAH, AND ELISHA. 
TEXT.— Let not him that girdeth on his harness 
boast himself as he that putteth it off. 
—I. Kings XX:11. 


VERSE.— 
And there he stands in memory to this day, 


Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen, 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 
— Whittier. 


QuoraTIon—Not as adventitious therefore will the wise man regard 
the faith which isin him. The highest truth he sees he will fear- 
lessly utter; knowing that, let what will come of it, he is thus 
playing his right part in the world—knowing that if he can effect 
the change he aims at—well: if not—well also; though not so well. 


—Herbert Spencer. 
Brpte Reapinos.—L Kings xvi-xxii. IL. Kings 
i-xiii, Bible for Learners, x-xiii. 


I. The House of Omri. 

The alliances of the Kings of the dynasty. Offi- 
cial recognition of other gods. An irrepressible 
conflict. —Growth of the belief in the God of Israel. 

Reasons for the accusations constantly made 
against the Kings of Israel of the house of Omri. 
II. Ahab. 

The History of the dynasty. Greatness of Ahab 
in peace and in war; his work, achievements and 
death. The quality and nature of his government; 
its weakness and strength. 

III. Elijah the Tishbite. 

His mission and power; the principle he repre- 
sented. Revelation of the spirituality of Jehovah. 
IV. Elisha the Son of Shaphat. 

Quality of his work. Contrast between himself 
and Elijah. 

The Triumph of Jehovah over Baal in Israel 
completed by the destruction of the House of Omri, 
by Jehu ben Nimshi. 
ter and heroism of Jezebel. The miracles of. Elijah 
and Elisha, and the lessons we can draw from 
them, if any. ; 


THE MATURITY OF ISRAEL. 


LESSON V. APRIL 29, 1883. 
JOSIAH. 


TEX T.—And he did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord, and declined neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. 


—Kings XXII: 2, 
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Verse.—He liveth long who liveth well! 
All else is being flung away; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of the things truly done each day. 
Horatio Bonar. 


Brste Reapmes.—IL Kings xxii-xxiii; II Chron 
XXXIV-XXXV. 


L. The Political Situation. 
Brief survey of the Political Condition of Judah, 
from 705 B. C. to death of Josiah. 


Il. The Finding of the Law. 
Hilkiah’s Discovery of the Law. 
Reformer. 


Josiah the 


IIL. The Religious Outcome. : 

Character and Teachings of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy. - Rise of the Ecclesiastical Spirit. The 
Religion of Jehovah hardening into ritual and 
priestly rule. 

IV. The Story of Jonah. 


LESSON VI, MAY 6, 1883. 


JEREMIAH. 


TEXT.—Show me thy ways, O Lord, lead me in 


Character of Jehu. Charac- 


thy truth and teach me. 
—Psaim XXV. 

Verse.—O blest is he who can divine 

Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side that seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 
F. W. Faber. 

1. Israel’s Fall. 

1. Josiah opposes Nicho of Egypt, is defeated 
and slain. Did he trust too much in Jehovah? 
Tribute to Egypt. IL Kings xxiii. 29-37, 

2. The fall of Nineveh. Jerusalem besieged by 
Nebuchanezzar, taken, and the first captives carried 
to Babylon. 


8. Zedekiah’s revolt and Jerusalem’s final fall. 
IL Kings xxiv-xxv. 


If, Jeremiah. 

A young man at the time of Josiah’s reformation. 
The effect of “The Law” upon him. The effect 
‘of Josiah’s death. His sufferings under Jehoiakim. 


: His advice to submit to Babylon. Death in Egypt. 
‘The writings. 
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Wnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subecription price of Unity is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded ‘until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
att Aa received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quest 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
pak gra and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 

or a 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 

to Lord & Thomas, McCormick’s Block, Chicago. 


UNITY. VOLS. IX AND X. 


A limited number of bound volumes with index—uniform 
with those previously issued—-will be sent by express for 
$2.00, or in exchange for complete file for $1.00. The 
issue for July 16, 1882, is nearly exhausted, and subscribers 
returning copies of the same will confer a favor on the 
publishers. 


‘LITTLE UNITY. 

A bound volume comprising all the numbers of Lirriz 
Unrry from April 1, 1881, to Feb. 16, 1883, with full index, 
will be sent to any address for $1.00. A copy of either 
index will be mailed on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


THE CHANNING CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


April meeting Thursday the 26th. 
Rooms, 6:30 Pp. m. 


Union League 


THE WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 


April meeting Thursday, 26th. Third Unitarian Church, 
cor. of Laflin and Monroe streets. Subject—“ Rational 
Religon and Science.” 


KANSAS UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The meeting announced for April 17-18 is postponed to 
June 12-14, that thereby the delegates to the Western Con- 
ference may find it more convenient to attend. 

C. Y. Howxanp, Sec’y. 


MICHIGAN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The Spring session of this Conference is to be held at 
Sherwood, April 17-19. The opening sermon is to be 
preached by D.N. Utter of Chicago. Subject, “The Re- 
ligion of all Sensible Men.” A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all. | 


ANNUAL CONFERENCES. 


The Western Unitarian Anniversaries will be held in| 
Chicago May 10-17. The following is an approximate pro- 
gramme. 

Thursday, May 10.—-In the afternoon, the Board of Di- 
rectors and other standing committees of the W. U.C., W. W. 
U. C. and the W. U.5. 8.S’y. In the evening a meeting of the 
Unity Publishing Committee. These meetings to be held at 


the Channing Club Room, 133 Wabash Ave. 

Friday, May 11.—Meetings of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference. Morning session:—reports of 
Officers, Committees, and discussion of the topic, “The 
Distribution of Liberal Literature and Missionary Work 
through the Post Office.” 


The afternoon session :—papers will be read by Mrs. 
Anna B. McMahan, of Quincy, Ill, and Miss A. A. Wood- 
ward, of Madison, Wis. 

Evening session:—The Conference Sermon by Rev. Mary 
A. Safford, of Humboldt, Iowa. 


Saturday, May 12.—Meetings of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society. 


Morning session:—Reports of officers; business; and 
short papers by Mrs. C. H. Parker of Quincy, on 
Infant-Class work, and Miss Blanche Delaplaine of 
Madison, Wis., on Sunday-School Philanthropies. Discus 
sion led by G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee. 

Afternoon session :—Papers will be read by J.C. Learned 
of St. Louis, on Children’s Literature, and by Prof. C. H. 
Toy,of Cambridge, Mass., on the “ Principles and Methods 
of Biblical Criticism.” 

In the evening, Rev. J. Vila Blake will be installed as 
pastor of the Third Unitarian Church. 


Sunday, May 13.—In the morning there will be preach- 
ing in the several Unitarian churches by visiting ministers. 

At 2:30 p.m. there will be a Union Children’s Meeting in 
the Channing Club Room, addressed by E.E. Hale, C. W. 
Wendte, and others. 

At 8 p.m. the opening sermen of the Western Conference 
by J. Vila Blake. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday forenoon will be the 
business sessions of the Western Conference, consisting of 
Reports from the officers, standing committees; Papers 
and addresses from Russell N. Bellows, Sec’y of the National 
Conference; Grindall Reynolds, Sec’y A. U. A.; George A. 
Thayer, Cincinnati; John Snyder, of St. Louis; C. J. K. Jones, 
Louisville, Kentucky; W. C. Gannett, St. Paul; W. M. Salter 
and Rabbi Hirsch, of Chicago, and others. Monday night 
will be given to social reunion, and Tuesday night to a 
platform meeting. : 

Wednesday afternoon there will be meetings of the 
several re-organized Board of Directors, at which the details 


‘of the work for the coming year will be arranged. 


The first session of the Council of the National Confer- 
ence will prebably be called on Friday, May 10. E.E. Hale, 
Chairman; Russell N. Bellows, Sec’y. 

All meetings not otherwise announced will be held at 
Unity Church. The Unitarians of Chicago extend a cordial 
welcome to all friends of the cause throughout the West to 
come aud take part in the deliberations of these meetings 
and enjoy meanwhile the hospitality of their homes. 

Those who desire to attend, not authorized delegates of 
societies, may become full members of the Conference, en 
titled to all its privileges, upon the payment of $1.00, and 
their election by the Directors as annual members, or by the 
payment of $25.00, which will constitute them life members. 


' All those who are desirous of attending as annual members 


are requested to send their names and dollars to the Secretary 
previous to the meeting of the Directors, on the afternoon 
of the 10th. 
The Official programme will soon be printed and sent to 
all our societies, and to all others who may apply. 
Jznk. Luoyp Jones, Sec’y W. U. C. 
Frances L. Ronerts, Sec’y W. W. ULC. 
Exuen T. Leonarp, Sec’y W. U.S. S. S’y. 
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Kindergarten Training School.| ~ THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
TIS men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isnocharge — 


Eau Claire Kindergarten Association for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nee- 
has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for oe, pes ting are very moderate. For full par- 


canara - =e Perc one Methods of Freebel, with practical ap- ticulars, apply to 
plications o: @ wor e Kindergarten throughout th i vill ‘enn. 
under the direction of Miss JonEs, a qratuate of the’ St. Louis Kinder. Rey. A. A. Livermors, President; Meadville, P 
garten Training School, For particulars appply to S 


5 


Miss Jenny Lioyp Jones, Supervisor, 


Sk i ac aa a ae ig ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. = 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


REFERENCES: FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
Miss Susan Brow, St. Louis, address for $1.00. 


W. H. CHanpuer, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


W. D. Parker, Pres, State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis. | Cabinets for Schools and Scienti ieti ci 
; s, Wis. cientifi 
Rey. JoHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. : | : ee ‘ ee 
Rev. Kerr C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, Wis. 


H. M. Smmons, Minneapolis, Minn. | padres R. H. RAN DOLPH, 


JENE. LLoyD Jones, Chicago, 111. Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. 


AGITATOR 


oF PHILADELPHIA, from an intimate acquaintance with its read 
. r 7 ens? 7 Farms and Homes in the West. Now, in order to give each of our 
ers an Opportunity to obtain an Improved Farm, a well-known, reliable real estate man has carefully selected for ma 
100 FARMS, to be offered as Premiums to our paper. We also offer, in connection with the Farm property, ae 
miums, fine Steel-Plate Engravings—superb reproductions of the works of the greatest masters. These are alone 
the price of the paper ; and when we give, in addition, the opportunity to obtain an Tepes Farm, we are 
¢ PRACTICAL F. 


The most ffer yet! Every Subscriber will receive a Premium. ARM! 
st splendigo x ‘and is one of the oldest Agricultural, Literary and Family Journals publishes 


was founded by Paschall Morris in & | 
f ghest, and Subscribers rarely drop from our lists. It has 26 pages, Pp 


Its character and reputation ar th 
000 i subscribers in two months, - 
HEC 
ates (6,630 ACRES 
url, AND WORTH 


weekly at §2.00perannum. Jf zt 
Located in the St ‘ 
' of Kansas, Misso HS 
GOOD or noes nd 140,000. | 
IMPROVED Dakota, aggregating 3 } 
——— — 


and offer as Premiums the Steel-Plate Engrav 


What Farmers & Threshermen say about 
the Agitator. Manufactured by 


J.1.CASE T.M.CO. RACINE, WIS 


“Don’t Change it.”? * Perfect as it is.’? 


IN GRAIN, FLAX, TIMOTHY, CLOVER, AND PEAS, 


a : Ss - 


and 


100 


Farms are all in good condition, and 
from Yo to 960 acres, and worth from $600 to $10,000 each. The Farms 


2 y 
are all y to 


conveyed by Warranty Deed, and a clear and perfect Title shown from the United States down. They r 3 
occupy, and will be productive homes from the start. As high as 80 BUSHELS OF WHEAT per acre was har) \ 
vested from some of these Farms last yest, All of these lands are just as good, and will produce as mnch under - 
Circumstances. - The tenancies are such that possession can be given at once. HOW YOU may : : fr 
the Farms. Subscribe for the ** PRACTICAL FARMER.” Immediately upon receiving “ 


$2.00, a receipt and the current number of the FARMER will be mailed to the sender, his name entered upon our sub- > 
scription list, and the paper continued for one year. As soon as we have 10,000 new Subscribers replated aces ; 
00, 
the 


8, 10, 12 and 16 or in ten days from date, we will award to each of them a premium, ayer ating in value $20,000, in such a manner that) r 
Horse cach subscriber will ha fair and equal opportunity to obtain one of the Farms and Engravings. In same way | | 
bscribers will receive their Premiums until the entire $150,000 worth of Din 

: | 


second and following series of 10,0 
TRACTION (*is:2" = 
Horse, 


is given away. These Farmsand E avings are intended as premiums to our Subscribers. ac _ 
STRAW-BURNING ("52 
8, 10, 12, 16 Horse 


nd is intended by us as a means of dividing with our Su 
Aud 8, 10, 12, 16, 20. 25 and 30 Horse 


WHO WILL RECEIVE THE 
SKID ENCINES! 


of the 100 Farms, with a description of the im c | | 0,0 ? 
We make the most Practical Straw-Burning 


ments, dimensions of houses, etc., will be sent free. the Secu all 
Engine in the World. 


In order that your name and your friends names may be among’ 
Cc LUB RATES. of 10,000 Sabecribenn to won tine first worth of property will be a 
ed, subscribe at once and get up Clubs in your neighborhood immediately. to rk ato wd 
The Popular Pouble Pinion 4-Wheel Wood- 2 
bury Horse-Power Reversible Bull W heel. 


paper containg the list of Farms and description of improvements. ‘ou wil get zo st 

will give the getter-up of the Club a subscription for himself FREE, which will give him Cite “ 
Runs either way, Low or High Speed. The 
BEST Power made. Ours Exclusively. 


scribers to obtain one of the Farms. For 20 subscribers and $40, we will give two extra sui 
ey Do you live near Timber? If so, buy our “GA 


and $50, three extra subscriptions; tor subscribers, four extra subscriptions ; for 35 subscribers and 
PORTABLE SAW MILL 


scriptions ; for 40 subscribers and $80, six extra subscriptions ; for 45 subscribers, seven extra, 
subscribers and §roo, we will give eight extra subscriptions. , ‘The extra subscriptions can be seat 
in one of 
Take it to the timber. SAVE HAULING Lozs to 
the Mill 5,000 TO 10,000 FEET PER DAY. 


the getter-up of the Club desires. Each of whom will havé an equal opportunity to obtai 
is means you may get the 960 acre Farm. Let every reader of this ad 
th 
ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
Write for Catalogue. Costs Nothing 


entirely gratuitous upon our part, 
year, The name and address of those securing the 
v ble Premiums will be published in the PRAC- 
TICAL FARMER. Having made up our mind to 
secure, at any cost, the largest circulation of any 
Agricultural Paper in the World, we ¢ resolved 
to forego all profits and give our Subscribers the 
Farms and Engravings for the benefit derived from 
the present and future large circulation, A sample 
Paper containing description of the Engravings and 


L 


name with his own, and we will get the 75,000 subscribers ‘And will distribute the $150,000 worth of p 


=mber you may get a Farm worth $3,000 or $10,000. free of every encumbram e, 
5 +f our Subscribers, the Deeds and Abstracts of Title to 


e T—As a matter of security to : 
IMPORTANT (hs Union Trust Company of Filindcighta. Fa z 


nave been deposited with the Union w 
\"ddress PRACTICAL FARMER, Philadelphia; F 


5000 MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN Finn’ Staple cor tee 3 


self, neighbor, or parents, a fine Farm. 


vou 
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pas 


STATE & WASHINGTON STS. 


L4. fla S’ 
FRENCH 


HAND-WROUGHT 
MUSLIN. 
UNDERWEAR! 


Complete Lines. 


AT PRICES 


EXTRA-ORDINARILY LOW! 


Particular examination solicited. 


The only paper Ie the world 
(AS devoted Breiusively to the 
iuterest Py live atock on the 
range. y practical cal 
eee. i, Satane s and Ped 


- Ad 
TEXAS. tive TEXAS LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Toran JOURNALS fort Worth, Texas. 


wo MTItT A (YWOOL GCROWER— L CROWE ra 
ASsee: tanan devoted cxclusively £0 
the pope of wool grow- 
ers. Edited by practical Lindel 

caee 4 oh ret Pillay 


0 ouans Sample Hg 
Ween @ a B, Port Worth, Tera, 


Chicago, May 1, 18883. 


We exhibit a superior assort- 
ment of articles in Porcelain 


Pottery, Bronze, Glassware, Table 


Cutlery, Brass Goods, and Artis- 
tic Lamps for the Spring of 1883. 
We invite your correspondence 
and free inspection, calling par- 
ticular attention to Sets in 


Courses: Oyster, Soup, Fish, 
-|Game, Salad, Entree, and Des- 


sert of fine English, and Havi- 
land's French China. 

New English Dinner Sets: 
$20, $25, $30, $35, $50. 
Printed English Tea Sets: 
$5, $6, $8, $10, $12. 


English Toilet Sets with 
Covered Jars: 


$5.60, $6.50, $7, $10, $12. 


Burley & Tyrrell, 
83 & 85 State St., 


CHICACO. 


PROSPECT BILL SCHODL 


For Young Women. 


ress the Greenfield, Mass. Established in 1869. 


JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. 


No. 


Chas. Gossage 
§ Co. 


Dry Goods, Carpets, Etc., 


State and Washington Streets, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


We desire to offer to purchasers 
residing at a distance the superior 
facilities and advantages of our 
“MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, ” 
assuring them of faithful and prompt 
service. 

Its organization is such that 
every advantage to be derived from 
a personal visit is secured to the 
customer whose wants and prefer- 
ences are clearly expressed. 

Intended to be of practical ser- 
vice to its patrons, it invites corre- 
spondence concerning all wants, 
however: small. Catalogues and 
price-lists being of no permanent 
value, and often misleading to those 
who read them, we prefer to far- 
nish information on application, 
and will send goods subject to ap- 
proval. Samples sent where prac- 
ticable. We thus bring the advan- 
tages of our large and rich stock, 
complete assortment, and more favor- 
able prices within the reach of those 
who 


ORDER BY MAIL! 
Chas, Gossage & Co, 


8 
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UNITY. 


‘UNITY LEAFLET NO. VI. 


A TRACT RACK. 


To be placed at the church door,—made 
OUTLINES FOR A STUDY OF 


Holmes, 
Bryant, 
Whittier 


TIvheir Poems. 


in a workmanlike manner after patterns | 
furnished by Rev. Joseph May, who has 
used it with good success in his church in 
Philadelphia. Will be sent by the | 


Women’s Western Unitarian Conference 

for the following prices (expressage extra). 

Pine, $2.50; Cherry, $3.00. Address 
F. L. ROBERTS, Sec’y W. W. U. C. 
133 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NAN NC NMPONDENCE ese CARDS and 
PAPERS of 
the | test patterns of Foreign & 
Domestic manufacture, in all 
desirable sizes, at lowest prices. 
8. D. CHILDS & CO., 

163 Re ee SE ee 8) Deearcnonn Sr St. 


Russian and other Mulberry Trees. 


SILK CULTURE. 


The easiest and most profitable work for Boys, 
Girls or old People. Only four weeks’ work, and a) 


A Pamphlet of thirty-two pages, reproducing in | 
permanent form the Studies which have appeared | 
in Uniry. Prepared by W. C. Gannett and his 
associates of the Unity Club, St. Paul. 


PRICE 10 CENTS, NET. 
UNITY, 135 Wabash Ave. 


CELICAGO.-. 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE. 


Rexford & Prentice, 


few dollars’ SCH Ever ER to commence | LAVTTER 
with. CHROE Western - 
Silk ehool,, loomin maton; I 
I pay cash for All cocoons offered 89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
| 
| 
SEE the CHICACO. 


TARCET CUN | | 


' Collections made in all parts United States and 


ADVERTISEMENT ON ANOTHER PAGE OF Canada. Reference, National Bank of Ilin- { 
THIS PAPER. ois, Chicago, 


LL" 7 <i "7 S fora SQUARE or UPRIGHT ROSEWOOD 
= PIANOFORTE, with Stool, Book and Music. 
pe a Ber-Only $30 foran Eight Stop. Sub-Bassand Octave-Coupler ORGAN, 
Le Chapel Organs $65, Pipe Organs $ 4. THER BARGAINS fully de- 
vai) ti win in Illustrated Catalogue twa is sent FREE with full particulars. | 
~- VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME..44 | 
Address or call uppsn DANIEL F, eae aoe ate, New Jersey. 


"BURLINGTON ROUTES 


LOligngy, Buniingten & Quincy Balioses 


| 


Ll | 
y 


GOING NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars. with Reclin-| Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches and Pull- 
ing Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars, with Re-|man Palace Sleeping Cars are run eeu to and 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and/from St. Louis, via Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, 
the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and | Burlington, Cedar Rapids and 4 tt Lea to St 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & (Council | Paul and Minneapolis: Parlor Cars with Reclining) 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo-| Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and to 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be-|and from St. Louis and Ottumwa, Only one 
tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars|}change of cars between St. Louis and Des 
between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. | Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver, 
All connections made in Union Depots. It is| Colorado. 
j|known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE. It is universally admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 
T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag't, Chicago. 


GOING EAST AND WEST. 


|nated in this country.”—John B. Peaslee, 
Cincinnati, 


|to the learned and cursory 


1 markably trustworthy.” 


"Destined to Attract bi Great th Mba 


| 
; 
@ 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


Euplish Literature and Language, 


By Prof. A. H. Welsh, A.M. ; 
| 2 Vols. Crown Octavo, 1,100 pages, $5; Half Calf, $3; 
fail Morocco, gilt edges, $12, Second edition — 
now ready. 


‘A really great work."’—Philadelphia Press. 

** Destined to live as the one great ium of 
English literature.’’—Indianapolis H id. 

“We place these volumes in the very first rank of 
works in English literature, unsurpassed, if even 
equaled, by any in the multitude of such.”"—Chicago 
Standard. 

“Covers the whole field of English Literature on 
both sides of the ocean.’’—Prof. W. G. Williams, 
LL.D., Ohio Wesleyan University. 

“The book is as full of information as a eyclo- 
pedia.’*—Boston Courier. 

““ We could hardly point out another treatise of 
the kind which could in all respects take its place.” 
—New York Home Jo’ 


“The best work on English Literature ever origi- 
LL.D., 


4 


Supt. of Public Instruction, oO. 


“a remarkable work—one for Americans to o be 
proud of.”—John W. Hancock, LL.D., Supt. of Pub. 
Instruction, Dayton, oO. 

“No work of so much merit has been issued in 
America within this field.""—R. W. Stevenson, Ph.D., 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Columbus, O. 

“It is a solid, substantial yee 
literary production of the hig! order, 

reader alike. 


"—San 
Francisco Post. 


‘The work is clear, animated, and natural in 
style, judicious in its criticisms, not deficient in 1 
statement of facts, happy in its illustrative 
| tions."—Cyrus B. Northrop, LL.D., Prof. of Tne. 
oric and English Lit., Yale College. 

“‘ These volumes are good as an pe | 
| whether the education be conducted in the school, 

the academy, the college, or by the fireside."— 
Edwin P. Whipple. 

“ The subject is not always approached by writers 
| who have such innate good taste and bs ae 
the choice of material. Fe The Critic, New York. 


“ Beyond all question the best history of English” 


| literature produced in America.”"—A. B. Stask, 
| President of Logan Female College, Ky. 


** must enter the library of every student of Liter. 
ature.""—Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


‘* Vital with soul heat.""—National Baptist, Phils. 


“In some respects the most noteworthy history 
of English literature ever written.”—The Church- 


man, N. Y. 
‘He possesses a catholic literary sympathy and 
'awell nigh unerring insight."—New York Exam- 


iner. 


‘His literary taste in general seems to us re- 
*—New York Observer, 


“A masterly digest, alike historical and biograph- 
ical, critical and instructive."\—Inter Ocean, Chi- 
cago. 

‘“We doubt if there is any work of the kind m 
existence which presents such a unique, graphic, 
and scholarly presentation of the subject.*\— Troy 
(N. Y.) Times. 

“T donot wonder that Prof. Welsh’s wark has 
reached its second edition. It is the most 
hensive and thoroughly systematic work of the 
kind that has yet been Lgaeraag es "—W. M. Nevin 
Prof. of English Lit., Franklin & Marshall College, 
Pa. 

“Pull examination has brought the conviction 
that it is in many respects the most valuable hi: 
tory of English Heeentare which has come from an 


American source.’’—Christian Advocate, New York. 
“Type and binding plan unique, and the 
criticisms in the main just. We predict that it will 


occupy the rank in its line as does Webster*s Dic 
tionary in the department of lexicography.*\—Cum- 


berland Presbyterian Quarterly Review. 
_—_— ‘Ss 


Sold by all Booksellers, or will be sent prepad:t. 
on receipt of price, by 


S.C. GRIGGS & CO, Publishers, 


87 & 89 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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Vol. XI. 


Chicago, May 1, 1883. 


No. 8. 


W. 0. Gawerr, H. M. Snexore, 

EARNED, . L. HOSMER. 

Editorial Committee, ) ¢ W.Wenpre, | J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Davin N. UTTER. 


Gro. BaTCHELOR, 
J. Vina ea 


The Colegrove Burk Co, 135 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 


$1.50 Per Annum, in Advance; Single Copies, '7 Cents. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class matter. 
CONTESTS. 
EDITORIAL. 
Notes. - - - - - % 7 7 
urch-Door Pulpit.—W. C.G. - - . a 


ba] 


sase exa§ 


The Ch 
A Notable and Noble Occasion, - - 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Famine.—M. E. M. - - - - - 
Defeat. —Hattre Tyna Griswowp. - - 
Stories from Browning. I.—ALBERT WALELEy. | - - - 
Dr. Dix’s Calling of a Christian Woman.—E. E. M. - 


OUR UNITY PULPIT. 
The Basis of Religious Fellowship.—H. A. WEsTaLL. - 
CORRESPONDENCE, - - - 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. - - - 7 - 
THE Fone a aa - - - - . a 
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BESSeRe 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTES. 


A correspondent from the far West writes: “The 
paper on prayer in your last issue ought to be put 
into tract form, and Mr. Gannett’s article is an in- 
spiration.” 

For full particulars concerning the Western Uni- 
tarian Anniversaries to be held in this city May 
10-17th, see our Announcement Columns and the 
printed programmes, which can be had | on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 


Our readers will be glad to note that J. Vila 
Blake is henceforth to be associated with the editor- 
ial committee of Uniry, in name as he has been 
from the first in sympathy and labor. Henceforth 
he is of and with the Chicago workers. We bid 
him welcome. 


A correspondent writes concerning the coming 
Conference: “Let us not be lost in the conscious- 
ness that we are elected angels for the simple 
reason that we have Priestley, Channing and Parker 
for our fathers; let us seek, rather, the power which 


transforms the stone at our feet into bread from 
Heaven.” 


Our Best Words seconds the Christian Regis- 
ter’s motion that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion should publish and distribute as a tract The 
Westminster Confession of Faith. We want to 
vote aye to this motion. Some propositions find 
their refutation when they are clearly stated, and 
this Confession of Faith belongs to that class. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers t) the felicitous prose rendering of Brown- 


ing’s “Christmas Eve,” by Mr. Walkey, in this 
issue. He promises a similar introduction to 
“Easter Day,” “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” 


“Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and others. 

A prose introduction like that which F. May Hol- 
land has given to the more extended dramas of 
Browning, in the shape of stories is also, quite neces- 
sary to induce, and perhaps to enable, many readers 
to undertake the study of some of his shorter poems, 
which in the case of Browning, as well as most 
other poets, represent the more valuable portion of 
his work. We are sure that Mr. Walkley’s Christ- 
mas Story will arouse a desire in many of our 
readers to read the Browning original. 


Mr. Sunderland, as Secretary of the Michigan 
Unitarian Conference, in his report found in another 
column, gives an interesting story, which shows 
how the day has gone by when a live man can be 
interrupted in his career of usefulness by any 
ecclesiastical interference. We fully endorse all 
he says of the splendid virility of Mr. Rork’s work 
as a teacher and inspirer of young men and women. 
We are very suspicious of private institutions with 
a sectarian flavor or would-be home-made colleges, 
and Mr. Rork in pushing his school scheme did it 
against our judgment; but we are compelled to bear 
our testimony to the value of the work that is being 
done. Twoor three hundred young men and women 
warmed into a glow of devotion to culture and 
study, even for a short time, must give to the world 
fine results. Such a school is its own justification. 
It pays as it goes; let it stop any time, it has a 
balance in its favor. 
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The meeting of the Council of the National Con- 
ference which is to take.place in this city in con- 
nection with the meetings of the Western Confer- 
ence may be an occasion of great importance to 
our cause, or it may turn out to be merely the occa- 
sion for the transaction of unimportant routine 
business that will poorly pay the cost in time and 
money expended by the members to attend, just as 
their session shall be characterized by haste or: by 
deliberation. If they come to study the National 
interests in a more Westerly parallel of longitude 
and stay long enough here to see something of the 
spirit and the work of their Western constituency, 
and take up their problems and needs, correcting 
their perspective from the National standpoint, they 
will do well; but if they come merely to make a 
hurried, complimentary visit to their Western 
friends, the meeting will yield but slight returns. 

‘There are great possibilities unformulated, as we 
think, in the Unitarian name and people. May we 
expect of the National Council creative work? To 
do this requires time. Rome was not built ina 
day and, as it now appears, the world was not 
made in six days. Friends, come to deliberate. 

We hope that the papers and speeches in all our 
sessions will be characterized with brevity, that 
ample time may be given in Committee-Room and 
Council Chamber. 


Of all the tender, loving words spoken in appre- 
ciation of the noble prophet of the busy American 
life—Peter Cooper, we have met none more sug- 
gestive or thrilling than the following sentences 
from Robert Collyer’s worthy funeral address: 


Here lies a man who never owned a dollar he durst not take up to 
the great white throne, and, if I have got at the heart of his story, 
never owed a dollar he could not pay. 


And this: 

The most precious thing to me and to us all, { think, in Peter Cooper's 
gift is that he should have given us so much of his life, not leaving 
his wealth to an unborn child, shall I say, but nourishing it from his 
heart and hand these fifty-five years. 


Hid away on the scroll in the heart of the cor- 
ner-stone of the Cooper Union is the following 
statement of his purpose in the founding, which, 
as Mr. Collyer well said, “‘should be graven in let- 
ters of gold for all men to read, until this island 
falls back to a heap of ruins:” 


The great object that I desire to accomplish by the erection of this 
institution is to open the avenues of scientific knowledge to the youth 
of our city and country, and so unfold the balance of nature that the 
young may see the beauties of creation, enjoy its blessings, and learn 
to love the Author, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift. 


In connection with these words we recall an im- 
pressive passage in the remarks of Brother For- 
ubsh at the devotional meeting of the Michigan 


UN Lay. 


Conference held at Sherwood, the other day, to this 
purport: ‘‘ Cooper Institute,” he said, “ was the mon- 
ument of two noble .souls, viz: Peter Cooper, 
whose integrity of conscience and noble business 
insight and sagacity shaped its practical lines, and 
Henry W. Bellows, his pastor, whose . high ideality 
and glowing faith in ideas had quickened, sustained, 
and counselled his great though humble parish- 
ioner in this exceptional benefaction.” 


The Unitarian Herald tells us that the Brown- 
ing Society in London is getting into hot water 
over the theology of the poet, “the orthodox 
party being in the habit of reading a great deal 
more of their own minds into the poet’s work, than 
they had warrant.” The Agnostics have recently 
taken the floor and have been “interpreting” in 
their direction. Neither party will want for ammu- 
nition, for, as the editor well says, “ Browning is the 
least self-revealing of artists.” 

In addition it might be said that he is the most 
man-revealing after Shakespeare, and inasmuch as 
orthodoxy and agnosticism find ample room in 
human nature, so do they find ample expression and 
exemplification, and so persistently and successfully 
does this poet mask himself in the guise of his 
men and women that it must be a very astute critic 
indeed who can detect Browning’s real self between 
the lines of his poetry. 

Were we to venture a guess, we should affirm 
that his intimacy with things human and humane 
is too great for any orthodox straight-jacket, and 
that his apprehension of the infinite and contact 
with things divine is too real for agnostic dogma- 
tism. Too large is his thought for either of theee 
positions. There is still ample room for the religious 
heart and the devout head, outside of either. May it 
not be that Browning tried his hand at writing his 
own creed in the following lines: 


“T report, as a man may of God’s work—all’s love, yet all’s law. 
Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. Each faculty tasked 
To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where a dew-drop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? confounded it shrivels at wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought? how purblind, how blank, to the Infinite care! 
Do I task any faculty highest, to image success? 

I but open my eyes,—and perfection, no more and no less, 

In the kind I imagined, full fronts me, and God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 

And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 

(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too) 
The submission of Man's nothing—perfect to God’s all—complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to his feet." 


The Western Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has had a record from its organization to the pres- 


ent time which, as it seems to us, is exceptionally 
creditable,—its career has been one of steady growth. 
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Each year it has been enabled to present a real 
contribution to Sunday School workers, and it now 
presents a list of Sunday-School tools which, taken 
all in all, stands unequaled by any other list pre- 
pared for Liberal Sunday Schools. This it has 
done without ever becoming a mendicant. Scarcely 
can it be said to have ever received gifts in 
money, even at the hands of its friends. Last year 
was the first time it ever asked for contributions at 
its annual meeting, and the $300.00 which was 
then subscribed has all been paid in. A glance at 
the membership of this Society is very instructive, 
a few notes concerning which may not be inoppor- 
tune. It would look as if, that, from those who 
have most, least is to be expected. 

The largest number of annual members is 36, 
which comes from the poorest Sunday School within 
our border, viz: the mission Sunday School under 
charge of C. S. Udell of St. Louis; while we fail to 
discover a single name belonging to a Sunday 
School the wealthiest and the most sumptuously pro- 
vided for in the West—namely, the Sunday School 
of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. The next 
largest membership is found in the Sunday School 
of Buffalo, where we have 30 members, while at the 
head-center, Chicago, where we have four Sunday 
Schools, there are but seven annual members. St. 
Paul has 22; Cleveland, 20; Rochester, N. Y., 11, 
while the others are scattered throughout the West 
in ones, twos, and threes. The Society at the pres- 
ent time has 32 Life Members, seven of which 
belong to Cleveland, five to Chicago, four to St. 
Paul, four to Milwaukee; St. Louis, three; Janes- 
ville and Rochester, two each; Cincinnati, Geneseo, 
Quincy, Providence, R. L, and Oregon, one each. 

This is a showing that ought to be humiliating 
in the extreme to many of those who have been 
generous in their admiration of and compliments to 
the Society. If it is asked how all this work has 
been accomplished with so little money by a Society 
whose assets have always exceeded its liabilities, we 
answer that it is because of the great amount of 
gratuitous work bestowed upon it. All the work 
done in and for this Society from first to last has 
been a labor of love in the strictest sense of the word. 

The Society presents for its annual meeting a 
programme of unusual attraction, and for the first 
time its sessions will be held at a time when the 
delegates are not already worn out by attendance at 
the meetings of the parent Society—The Western 
Conference. Let all the friends do their duty by 
the Sunday-School Society. 


THE CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


Many of our Liberal churches in the West have 
but one service on the Sunday. The rest of the 
day is home-time for the congregation. And better 
so. But being so, a thought occurs: Suppose a 
table at the church-door each Sunday held fifty or 
a hundred copies of some fresh sermon, for those to 
take who would,—one now by Collyer, now by 
Chadwick, now by Dr. Peabody or Dr. Hedge, now 
by Edward Hale or Minot Savage, now by a 
Stanley or a Heber Newton or a David Swing,— 
(1) Would not most of the pile be regularly taken 
home? (2) On Sunday afternoon or evening would 
not half of these be read,—if interesting, be read 
aloud, in part or whole, to the home-circle and 
talked over? A sort of second service in the sitting- 
rooms, where the people could “talk back.” Sun- 
day p. m. is the great unused power in the stream 
of time. (3) Another man’s home is the best of 
waste-baskets. As friends drop in and out on Sun- 
day evening or the morrow, could not at least one 
quarter of the pamphlets find their way to other 
circles? It is tragedy that we make our neighbors 
read so few sermons! Look up and not down, look 
out and not in, look there and not here,—and lend 
a tract! Should thirty churches, as churches, sub- 
scribe for fifty copies each, editions could be printed 
at very low rates, and the thirty churches thus 
secure a second preacher in its Church-Door Pulpit, 
perhaps better, certainly cheaper, than the man in 
the pulpit at the other end. 50 x $.02$ x 52 — $65.00. 

The experiment is worth trying East and West. 
It might be first ventured as a fortnightly, and 
grow into a weekly on desire. The thing is ap- 
proached in certain ways already. Mr. Savage pam- 
phlets his weekly sermon. Dr. Clarke newspapers 
his. Chadwick’s friends indulge in a monthly print. 
Sunderland, Simmons. and others in the West are 
occasionally encouraged thus by some intelligent 
parishioner for a good word: The Register has a 
weekly pulpit now. Unrry, to follow suit, cuts off 
a sermon’s legs or one of its heads and crowds it 
into her little box. Now, cannot all this be systema- 
tized somehow into a first-class portable preacher 
who can be sent through the mails at second-class 
rates to set up his stand at thirty or fifty church- 
doors every Sunday punctually? If here or there 
the stand’ transfigures itself into a book-case with 
noble books to lend, so much the better. 

Will nct some Committee at the East, where 
money and leisure and good sermons come from, 
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sit around this thought and make it into deed? 
The Eastern papers will please copy! W. C. G. 


A NOTABLE AND NOBLE OCCASION. 


An event recently transpired in Quincy which we 
are inclined to think is quite unique in the history 
of church organization. The Second Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society of Quincy is one of the 
oldest in our Western Fellowship, it having been 
organized forty-three years ago. Gradually, like 
all Unitarian churches, it has grown away from its 
original Arian covenant. During Mr. Hunting’s ad- 
ministration, some twelve or fifteen years aga, 
another covenant was adopted, but the free minds 
of a free church, susceptible to all the agitations 
and discoveries of current thought, gradually 
grew to feel the inadequacy or inaptness of this 
statement. And it had come to be practically a 
church, not only without a creed, but like too many 
of our Western societies, a church without a mem. 
bership and without a covenant. Mr. Blake, feeling 
all this, put his head as well as heart into a state- 
ment which, while it asserts the great fundamentals 
of religion and is nerved with the most positive 
affirmation, still refrains from the use of the dog- 
matic and disputed terms of theology. This state- 
ment was printed and introduced to his people with 
8 printed note from which we make the following 
extract: 


Mr Dear Favenps:—You will see above a statement of thoughts or 
of belief, which I offer to you as a Church Covenant. Ever since I 
have been privileged to bear the relation of minister to you—a relation 
very dear, responsible and sacred to me, and I hope not indifferent to 
you—I have felt the need of some new bond or statement of principles 
to express the nature of our church-life, to add to its activity and vigor, 
and to increase its tenderness in our hearte. Many who were young 
when I came here, have now grown into maturity and influence in the 
church; others, for various reasons, have never enrolled themselves 
with us, though working loyally for our simple faith; still others, 
though already united under an elder bond, may wish an expression of 
a dear fellowship under a new and larger covenant. All these, I have 
hoped, would join willingly and enarvestly, with mutual kindness and 
forbearance, in a new enrollment of their names under a simple 
and noble statement of religious trust. Though I have thought over 
it a great deal, and have talked much with some of you about it, I have 
deferred it until now, partly because my mind and hands have been so 
full of duties that seemed immediate, partly because I wished to wait 
for a covenant grand and simple enough, and for just the right time 
for an act so earnest and so tender. 


On the appointed Sunday the regular morning 
sermon was omitted, and the audience resolved itself 
into a conference meeting to consider the proposed 
covenant. The discussion was earnest and some- 
times solemn and very impressive. Men and women 
freely spoke their deepest and most earnest. convic- 
tions. It was a kindly and fervent outpouring of 
the spirit which resulted in the final adoption of 
the Covenant unchanged, with but two dissenting 
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votes. A week later, with a beautiful responsive 
service, prepared especially for the purpose, the 
entire church stood up and rededicated themselves 
to the church and the cause it represents, which 
was followed by the signing of the Covenant and 
the pledging of the right hand. This occasion 
suggests to us several very weighty considerations, 
among which are the following: 

1. There comes a time in the history of every free 
church when it feels the need, not of more dogmatic 
assertions in theology, but of a more positive com- 
mitment: to the cause of religion and morals. The 
freedom of the individual gives way to the desire 
for family bonds, and the demand for independence 
grows into a call for fellowship. 

2. The most fearless, aggressive and untramelled 
rational presentation of the problems of religion, 
only so it be honest, earnest, and devout, lands the 
soul, not in the barren land of negations, or the 
timid, halting doubts of agnosticism, but rather in 
the confident land of affirmations and spiritual 
certainties. 

3. Here is one church at least that, like the 
“Chambered Nautilus,” has succeeded in building 
for itself “More stately mansions, as the swift 
seasons roll,” without a break either ‘in its history 
or its fellowship. 

4. The Covenant itself commends itself to us as 
a noble declaration of religion, including, as it does, 
the thought of Unity, Providence, reverence for the 
past and its holy ones, Character and Brotherhood, 
without using any terms save those that are undam- 
aged by theological disputation, that are native to 
human nature, and are still living, nervy words of 
literature. We print the Covenant entire, reproduc- 
ing as best we can the typographical emphasis which 
Mr. Blake has given to it. We offer it as a timely 
contribution to the discussion on Church Covenants 
or the basis of organizations which Mr. Gannett is 
to introduce at our forthcoming Conference: 


COVENANT 


ADOPTED BY THE SECOND CONGREGATIONAL (UNITARIAN) 
CHURCH AT QUINCY, ILLINOIS, aPRIL 1, 1883. 

WE BELIEVE— 

That RELIGION is NATURAL and NEEDFUL to the human soul: 

That the MANY things of the Universe have their being in ONE Life, 
Power, Majesty, Righteousness, Mercy and Love. 

That the UNIVERSE is Beautiful and Beneficent ORDER, in which 
“is no variableness, neither shadow of turning .”" 

That “ALL THINGS WOKK TOGETHER FOR GOOD; that the 
Infinite Life in which we have our being is Power in the world to 
destroy the wrong, to establieh the right ; that no good thing is failare 
and no evil thing is success: 

That we ought to reverence all HOLY SAINTS, SEERS AND PROPH- 
ETS who “have wrought righteousness,” and bless them for the light 
of their wiedom and goodness: 

That we ought to WORK to make the WORLD BETTER: 
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That CHARACTER is the supreme matter—not the beliefs we hold 
but what we are in the heart: 

That in the search for truth, we ought to hold fast to FREEDOM for 
ourselves and for all men: 

That we ought to welcome to our FELLOWSHIP all who are of 
earnest and,’sincere spirit and humble lovers of the truth; that we 
should set the bond of HUMAN BROTHERHOOD high above that of 
creed or church; and that we ought not to hold theological beliefs as 
conditions of our membership. 


In these principles, and that we may help, comfort and cheer cach other, 
we join our hearts and hands in this church and hereto set our names: 


And bitter is the burning thought 
Of failure, to th’ impassioned soul; 


Drowned in the depths is sweet content, 


Even over hope the billows roll. 


But when that larger wisdom comes, 


Toward which we grope with faltering feet, 


I think we may have grace to thank 
Our God even for such sore defeat. 


For of defeat, success is born, 


Gontributed Wrticles. 


- FAMINE. 
M. EB. M. 


Holy One, new longing cometh 


With the blossoms of the spring-time; 


With the rapture of birds singing. 


From Humanity a cry comes; 
From the suffering souls, enduring; 
Hear us, Father—Mother, hear us! 


For Thy truths we ask Thee, praying 
As for bread, for we are starving; 
Starving in Thy world of beauty. 


With the blooming of the violets, 
In the odor of the South wind, 
Cross and crucifixion cometh. 


Wandering, hungry, O the famine 
Of the soul for Thy dear life-bread! 
Feed Thy children from Thy bounty. 


Boston, April 15, 1883. 


DEFEAT. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


We plan and and plan when life is young, 


And forward go to meet the years 
Almost without a fear; we]woo 
The future; bright the way appears. 


Bat still do plan and purpose fail, 
Strength and occasion rarely meet, 
And midway down life’s western slope, 
On everything we read—defeat. 


And as man gees, defeat is true. 
No life is rounded to its dream; 
Each soul is slain; the Best is lost; 
But shadows of ourselves we seem. 


Yet do we gain, as still we lose; 
And not impoverished by gifts, 
Not felled by failure, not appalled 
By all we learn,—the curtain lifts 


From the immeasurable years, 

And side by side ourselves we see 

As we are now, and would have been, 
Slaves and in thrall,—divinely free. 


And out of failure cometh strength, 
The discipline, the courage grand, 
That give proud victory at length.— 


When loss grows greater gain, and joy 
At last sits master, king, and lord, 
That joy far nobler than we sought, 
Living with God in fine accord. 


On none write failure till they die, 
Souls now advance, and now retreat, 
Nor is there while the soul exists 

An irreparable defeat. 


STORIES FROM BROWNING.—I. 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 


It was Christmas Eve in the year of forty-nine, 
that I was wandering alone amid the alleys and 
humble streets of a large city—never mind its 
name. But before going farther, Who am I? Yes. 
Then I am an Englishman, a poet, and in religion 
somewhat of a rationalist. Out-doors was my 
church, where the sky is the roof, and where all 
Nature is the preacher. I believed in God—in his 
Power and in his Love. Aye, most of all in his 
Love. Why, I would sooner have a loving worm 
than a loveless God. And I was sure that that lov- 
ing God had not forgotten to give the meanest hu- 
man creature what he most needed—immortality. 
This God I would worship in spirit, in truth and in 
beauty, and not in forms burlesque and uncouth, 
which are scarcely fit for the Eternal. 

But it happened on this Christmas Eve that I was 
overtaken by a driving rain. A shelter was near 
by if I could pluck up courage to enter—a Dissent- 
ing chapel. For full five minutes I debated with 
myself and then I entered, and found myself in a 
small entry—four feet long and two wide. Wet? 
Yes, through and through, and I stood on the mat 
until I had it sopping with my clothes’ dripping. 
How uncomfortable I felt; the entry plainly said it 
was not intended that strangers should stand in it 
and block up half the way; the hinges on the in- 
ner door, as each one entered, scolded the inter- 
loper-—that gruff crazy hinge;—and the tallow can- 
dle, in its cracked square lantern, would shoot its 
blue lip out at me, until I fancied it would shudder 
itself clean off the wick—O, over-zealous light! 
The people, as they came in, stared at me, each 
asking: “And how came you here tu mock our wor- 
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ship?’ But there I stuod, and by me went the fat 
woman, and with what dignity! then the mother 
with her sickly babe which was almost smothered as 
she pressed it to her bosom; then the wreck of a 
woman, whose hollow cheeks, with their unnatural 
red, and whose too white lips told her story; then 
a tall yellow fellow, a penitent thief, I thought; 
and at last, a shoemaker’s lad; after the lad, I 
went in. But how that lad’s face showed the need 
of soap—and indeed I thought, as the people 
came in, it would have helped all their faces had 
they been more like their whitewashed chapel. 


Inside, what a motley crowd, and what a hot 
smell, and how abominable my neighbor’s greasy 
cuff, and how immense the preacher’s stupidity. 
The preacher was actually trying to show that 
Pharaoh’s dream of the Three Baskets of his Baker 
proved the doctrine of the Trinity. Heat and 
odors and stupidity weighed so heavily on my body 
and mind that I soon had enough of it, and off into 
a half slumbering state I went. Perhaps I was 
somewhat like Paul, whether in the body or out of 
the body I cannot tell. For I heard the preacher 
- and saw visions, at the same time. Aye, what a 
vision; I was caught up by it; I was carried over 
seas and lands. 
wondrous sights. And first, the rain had ceased, 
the moon came out, and I, now out of the chapel, 
saw @& moon-rainbow, vast and perfect, from 
heaven to heaven extending, then a_ second 
wondrous sequence, and then another mightier and 
fainter. Then from out the topmost darkness, and 
stepping on the key-stone of the arc, came the Love 
of God—we call Him The Christ. 


In what depth of spirit and beauty He should be 
worshiped. It must grieve Him—the coarseness 
of the chapel-worship. But no, for He has blessed 
the meeting by His presence; He has found love 
for God there, true praise He sees in their songs | 
and true worship in their prayers. Wrapped in the | 
folds of the sweepy garment, vast and white, I was 
carried to Rome and placed by St. Peter’s—that 
miraculous Dome of God. I saw the taper-fires, 
the incense-clouds, I heard the pealings and whis- 
perings of the great organ, and beheld the multi- 
tudes at the supreme moment fall with their faces to | 
the pavement, and I, a lover of music, was carried 
so away that, with the worshipers, I for a moment 
felt earth break away, time drop and heaven flow in. 
But this worship is too sensuous to please the 
Christ. Again I was in error; for He was there. 
He saw and accepted the truth and love that shone 
across the error. And once again I was swept away; 
this time I found myself in a German town—per haps 
Gottingen. It was near a lecture hall, and as I 
looked in I saw on benches an intelligent and decent 
audience. The college professor was to give a 
lecture on the Christ- “My th. You could hear a pin 
drop as the pure and well-nigh celestial-faced pro-' 
fessor gave his lecture. He “left. us little of the , 
Christian myth—hardly a skeleton. And yet Christ 


I heard strange voices, and sawt 


was there—there not so much in the lecture as in 
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the pure heart and noble mind of the professor. I 
came away thinking that a genial tolerance, a mild 
indifference, was the best faith. But from this I was 
aroused and made to know there was a best way of 
worship. I wastoseek and find and share with my 
fellows. 

The vision vanished, and I awoke to find the 
people around me indignant that I should be found 
nodding. With the doxology the evening closed, 
and so too ends my story. 


“CALLING OF A CHRISTIAN 
WOMAN.” * 


DR. DIX’S 


E. E. M. 


The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix of New York has 
delivered before his people of Trinity Church dur- 
ing the recent Lenten season a course of lectures, 
embodying his views about woman, her proper 
training and her mission in the world. Echoes of 
his opinions have reached us even here, and with 
these echoes have come some understanding of the 
storm of disagreement his words have provoked. 
These lectures have now been put together in book 
form, and it is certainly a satisfaction to know just 
what position Dr. Dix takes and what he really 
says. As he considers the place of woman in the 
world he goes at once to what he calls the “ root of 
the matter’? —namely, “What did the Creator 
make woman for and what did He intend her to do?” 
In answering these questions, he affirms that the 
distinction made between man and woman since the 
world began is a distinction made by God himself, 
and that from age to age He has never ceased to 
sound in our ears by solemn warnings his law that 
neither sex should leave its own place nor “‘ vex the 
other, 1 nor interfere unrighteously in the other’s con- 
cerns.” For proof of this he turns to the rules and 
laws of the Ancient Church of God as well as to the 
canons and customs of the Holy Church in late 
days, and he considers the vld laws in Deuteronomy 
—*Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers 
seeds,”—“ Thou shalt not plow with an ox and an 
ass together, ”»—-“ Thou shalt not wear a garment of 
divers. sorts, as of woolen and linen together,”—as 
regulations, which, under their outward symbolism, 
indicate the Divine thought, which forbids all turn- 
ing of order into confusion, and declares that if a 
woman talk or act like a man, it gives a jar to the 
social Kosmos and to the law of the world. Dr. 
Dix declares then, and clinches his position by 
affirming it to be the mature judgment of the 
church and the mind of God, that the place of 
woman is a place in social life alone, that her work 
runs in the line of ordering, comforting and beauti- 
fying, and that society is poorer, not richer, for 
every woman who leaves off her own work and 
attempts to do what man could do quite as well or 


*THR CALLING OF A CHRISTIAN Woman, and her Training to Fulflll tt. 
By Morgan Dix, S.1.D. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1833. 
Cloth. pp. 175, Price, 50 cts. 
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better than she. Now in all this Dr. Dix makes 
the fundamental mistake of supposing that the aim 
of the woman movement is simply to make the 
individual woman as nearly as possible like the 
individual man, to deny her womanliness, to refuse 
all the home duties which are hers by nature, and 
to throw all her energy and ability into the arena 
of political struggle or of competitive literary aims. 
Nothing could be more untrue. These women who 
are interested in bringing about the reforms which 
they consider would be helpful to the best life of 
both individuals and communities, are equally con- 
scientious in fulfilling the home duties of daughter, 
wife or mother, and the woman who would “ forsake 
an infant for a quadratic equation” has never yet 
been found outside of novels. 

It is when Dr. Dix comes to the subject of co- 
education—for the mention of which term he begs 
pardon of his people—that he grows most denun- 
ciatory and his protestations most earnest. 


One chief calamity which co-education would 
bring down upon us seems to be, in his opinion, 
this:—attachments might arise between the young 
men and young women; or to use his own words 
again—“ The entrance of Athene into our collegiate 
halls will be inevitably followed by the advent of 
Aphrodite.” One might question where young 
men and young women could meet more simply 
and naturally, each standing more on merit alone, 
with less of an artificial atmosphere or romantic 
glamour surrounding their association, than in these 
same halls of learning; in the pure air of earnest 
work, where nogligence, idleness and folly bring 
inevitably their own immediate punishment. Per- 
haps there would be fewer unhappy marriages and 
less oceasion for the many divorce suits of which 
Dr. Dix speaks so eloquently in a later paper, were 
more attachments formed in this way and fewer in 
the “strange, wild maelstrom they call society.” 
Dr. Dix constantly asserts—he does not attempt 
proof. Perhaps he could not do so, considering the 
way in which these lectures were given, but cer- 
tainly it would be interesting to know by what 
chain of reasoning he came to this conclusion,—that 
a girl, educafed like her university-bred brother, or 
—to quote again—“taken out of her place and 
trained among men,” loses her own womanliness, 
and ‘the spirit which surveys you from her eyes is 
one from which a woman’s thought, a woman’s 
faith, a woman’s tenderness have flown.” 


Dr. Dix shows no appreciation whatever of the 
conditions of life among women to-day. In enumer- 
ating the sins of woman against her vocation he 
considers her simply as a society woman in a large. 
city—a type certainly, but one far, very far from 
representing woman in general. In no one of his 
assertions, however, does he do the woman of a 
liberal faith more unjustifiable wrong than when he | 
claims that she is the promoter of easy divorce and | 
that to her is due the sad breaking-up of homes | 
which is becoming so alarmingly frequent. This is: 
unpardonable. If these aims which are now influ- | 


encing woman and for which many of the noblest 
and best of both sexes are striving—such aims as 
the thorough education of woman, the admission of 
women to university degrees, her entrance into the 
medical profession, her employment with wages 
based upon real value, her power to have some voice 
as regards matters in which she is equallyconcerned 
with man, her duty to have some genuine opinion 
about that legislation which affects and might per- 
haps mitigate the evils of crime and pauperism—if 
these aims are to take away from woman one iota 
of her womanly difnity, if they are to make her in 
any way less loving as a daughter, less true as a 
wife, less devoted as a mother, less competent to 
manage wisely her own household arrangements, 
less reverent in her attitude towards religion, then 
do we indeed need not only words of caution and 
warning but restraint and discouragement in every 
possible way, since nothing we could ever gain 
would compensate for such loss. But that does 
not follow. Rather does the introduction into a 
woman’s life of new and noble interests outside of 
those which concern only herself, her husband and 
her children, do away with much of the narrow and 
personal way of considering subjects which is so 
miserably common with most of us, and every un- 
selfish endeavor to help others helps her also to ful- 
fll the better those common duties of the home, 
which are and always will be the dearest to a 
woman’s heart. 


Our Alnity Wulpit. 


THE BASIS OF RELIGIOUS FELLOWSHIP. 


AN EXTRACT FROM A RERMON BY Rev. H. A. WESTALL TO THE UNIVER- 
SALIST CONGREGATION AT ERIE, PENN., APRIL 1, 1883. 


Your recent action in asking me to remain with 
you, is very gratifying to me, not only because it 
assures me of your unity and good will, but be- 
cause it gives me reason to believe that you at 
least tolerate, if you do not heartily endorse, the 
views I have been accustomed to proclaim. I need 
hardly remind you that these views are of the 
most advanced type. It has been my aim to make 
this pulpit as broad as the broadest outlook of the 
science of our time. I have been free and untram- 
meled, I believe, in all my utterances. The views 
I have maintained have not always been in accord 
with the historic attitude of the denomination 
whose name this society bears. I do not overlook 
the fact that a large liberty is granted to the 
Universalist minister, so long as he is loyal to the 
distinguishing tenet of the Universalist church; 
and for this liberty I am grateful. But there are 
two points on which I have departed from the ac- 
cepted standards of the Universalist church, and I 
fee] it is a duty which I owe to myself, to you, and 
to the truth which I ought to love above all else, 
here and now to speak plainly of these points. 

(1) In the first place, I have ceased to take the 
Bible as an authoritative and infallible guide in 
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redound to the prosperity of liberal religion in this 


matters of faith and morals. While I gratefully 
recognize that it contains truths of unspeakable 
value, I look below all the Bibles of the world to 
find that the soul, from which they have sprung, 
is the only seat of authority. I do not, therefore, 
regard the inspiration of the Scriptures as different 
in kind from that of other great and good books. 
It seems to me that truth, so far from having been 
imparted by supernatural revelation, has been ac- 
quired by patient investigation and slow but sure 
advance, : 

(2) In the second place, I can no longer accept 
the credibility of miracle. The miracles of the 
New Testament I regard as purely legendary, al- 
though neither the denial nor the affirmation of 
them affects the truth of the Christian religion as 
I conceive it. The only miracle I believe in is that 
grandest of all miracles that is being wrought be- 
fore our eyes every day in the movement and life 
of the universe. ‘No miracle anywhere,” as Mr. 
Gannett says, “no breaking of a law, but all a 
miracle more real by being law.” This position 
which I hold, and in which I rejoice, is that of a 
constantly increasing number of thinking men of 
all denominations. If I were asked to state my 
views more explicitly, I could not do better than 
quote from the letter of Stopford Brooke to the 
congregation of Bedford Chapel, when he severed 
his connection with the Church of England. Like 
him, I feel that “the rejection of the miraculous 
leaves all the great spiritual truths of Christianity 
untouched by any doubt.” 

This frank avowal of my position may seem un- 
necessary. There are many ministers occupying 
less liberal pulpits than this, who think as I do, 
but they keep the matter to themselves, either be- 
cause they have not the courage to make a clean 
breast of it, or because they do not wish to add 
new vexations to an already distracted Christendom. 
I might, perhaps, by ingenious interpretations, 
bring my radicalism into some sort of harmony 
with the historic attitude of the Universalist 
church. I might say that the Bible is not in- 
spired, but the men who wrote it were; that it is 
not a revelation, but contains a revelation from 
God; but this would be a weak and timid compro- 
mise, unworthy of any brave and fearless mind. 
Or, I might make miracle accord with the scientific 
conception of the universality of law, but it would 
then cease to be miracle. “The world will not 
advance,” says a sincere writer, “while those who 
should be leaders of progress are staggering back- 
wards and forwards with their eyes passionately 
riveted tothe past.” There is nothing that can 
take the place of utter intellectual sincerity. 

It has seemed to me of primary importance that 
I should speak thus frankly, not only because I 
prize sincerity above everything else, but because 
this church will be, and cannot help being, more or 
less influenced by the position its minister takes. 
Now, there are several changes which I should like 
to see made in this church, and which I firmly be- 
lieve, after long and careful reflection, would 


growing city. I hope, with your co-operation, to 
make these changes in due time and in due form. 
But here I will speak of only one, which is the most 
important. The Universalist denomination, as 
most of you are no doubt aware, has a credal test. 
This credal test is the Winchester Confession of 
Faith, which has now been in use just eighty years. 
It does not, as you will perceive, date back to the 
origin of Universalism in America. The Univer- 
salist denomination was in existence about twenty- 
five years before it adopted a written creed. But 
to-day every candidate for the Universalist ministry 
and every applicant for membership in the Univer- 
salist church, is required to give his unqualified as- 
sent to the Winchester Confession of Faith. This 
church, as its records show, is no exception to the 
rule. Everybody whose name has been entered on 
its muster roll for the last ten years has been 
required to subscribe to this creed as a condition 
and bond of fellowship. Now, it seems to me, that 
the Universalist church, in this particular, is more 
narrow and exclusive than many other churches. 
We often hear of persons being taken into some 
evangelical church who avow belief in universal 
salvation; but who ever heard of any one being 
taken into a Universalist church who entertained a 
doubt about universal salvation? I protest against 
this exclusiveness, and in the name of Christian 
liberty, ask that the credal test of this church be 
abolished, or at least be made broad enough to in- 
clude a greater diversity of religious opinion. I 
can no longer throw heart and soul into the work 
of building up a mere sectarian religion, however 
liberal it may be in one or two points of doctrine. 
It is not the universalism of the letter but the uni- 
versalism of the spirit; not the universalism of 
creed and dogma, but the universalism of the broad 
and catholic soul, that I hold to. For this, and for 
this only, I propose to work. There are many ob- 
jections to any and every creed, however brief and 
broad it may be; but the principal objection is that 
which Dr. Channing so well stated: “Trath,” he 
says, “is infinite; and because it is, our views of it 
must necessarily be imperfect, and ought to be con- 
tinually enlarged. The love of truth might be so 
intense as to make us willing to part with all other 
things for a better comprehension of it. Who 
does not see that human creeds, setting bounds to 
thought, and telling us where all inquiry must stop, 
tend to repress this holy zeal, to shut our eyes to 
new illumination, to hem us within the beaten paths 
of man’s construction, to arrest that perpetual pro- 
gress which is the life and glory of an immortal 
mind ?” 

Let us, then, cast off every trammel that bigotry, 
or any narrowness or partialness would impose on 
us. Let us dare to pass with bold, reverent step 
beyond the limits of those who “labor to circum- 
scribe the Infinite.” Let us stand erect in the full 
consciousness of our God-given liberty, and be 
willing and glad to welcome to our fellowship 
every sincere and earnest seeker after God, every 
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ardent and devoted lover of humanity, whether he 
bears our name or not, or agrees with us in all 
matters of opinion. Do you ask what I would 
suggest to take the place of the Winchester Con- 
fession of Faith as the test and basis of church 
membership? I reply: No written creed, but only 
sincerity of purpose and purity of life. Over this 
altar; and over every altar in this broad land, I 
would like to see emblazoned the simple motto:— 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion.” 


I should like to see you adopt, instead of your 
present creed, a simple covenant expressing your 
association for the worship of God and the service 
of man. This, it seems to me, is something much 
better than any creed. Here is a basis broad 
enough to include men of every shade of thought 
and of every religious complexion. It is, I am 
sure, the only basis of fellowship that Christ him- 
self would recognize. For Christianity is a spirit 
rather than a rigid creed—the spirit of an all- 
abounding love. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy strength. This is the first command- 
ment, and the second is like unto it: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 
mandments hang all the Law and the Prophets.” 
Here, we have the sum and substance of all re- 
ligion. Love is the only permanent and abiding 
element. It overflows all barriers and streams 
through all creeds. It is the only bond and basis 
of fellowship. Now, I want to see this church 
throw down every sectarian barrier, and go forward 
to this truly catholic position. 

I want to see it have the courage to draw the 
conclusion to which its fundamental ideas of God’s 
Fatherhood and man’s Brotherhood commit it. I 
want to see it fall in.with the current of the world’s 
advancing thought, which is surely bearing men 
rapidly away from creed-bound religion to that 
high and broad ground, on which they shall be 
willing and glad to welcome every new truth asa 
messenger from God, sent to guide us evermore 
along the upward brightening way. Do you object 
that the giving up of the Winchester Confession of 
Faith for this broader basis and bond of fellowship, 
is a virtual surrender of everything that makes this 
distinctively a Universalist organization? Suppose 
it is, what of it? Dare any of us claim that Uni- 
versalism represents the fina] stage in religious 
development? that those who framed the Winches- 
ter Confession of Faith reached the highest and 
fallest interpretation of divine truth, and that 
henceforth we should rest in the three or four prop- 
ositions which they laid down? Shall we remain 
in the historic attitude of those churches which 
have steadfastly and stubbornly resisted all change? 
Shall we not “grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of the truth,” lest, perchance, such growth shall 
carry us beyond the bounds that certain men fixed 
almost a century ago? Surely none of us would 
be willing to admit that we love a mere name more 
than truth, the dry husk more than the kernel! 
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Surely our animating purpose should be, not merely 
to make Universalists, or sectarians of any name, 
but better men and better women. 

If, then, we are ready to assume the position I 
have indicated; if we are ready to swing our doors 
wide open and welcome to our fellowship any and 
every earnest seeker after truth, of whatever name 
or creed, our outlook is bright with promise. There 
never was, it seems to me, a grander opportunity to 
build up a liberal church on a broad and undenom- 
inational basis than there is to-day. There are 
thousands of people all over the land who never 
cross the threshold of any house of worship, not 
because they are godless, or utterly indifferent to 
religion, but because they are sick at heart of the 
sectarian modes of administering religion. There 
are in this city, including those inside and outside 
of this society, numbers who might be organized 
into a strong church, if greater scope were given 
to individual opinion. Not more than half of the 
persons whose names are on my record-book claim 
to be Universalists in the sectarian sense of the 
term. They do not have much interest in this 
society as it is at present organized, but more than 
they have in any other religious organization of 
this city, because it comes nearer to their ideal. 
Now, the crying need of the hour in this place is 
organization, a stronger and more effective organ- 
ization. But how shall we have it? Shall we ask 
everybody who is drawn to us, to take a sectarian 
name? Or, shall we take some unsectarian name, 
which while it does not oblige us to give up a sin- 
gle opinion we hold dear, shall indicate our union 
upon a broader and better basis? This is for you 
to say. It seems to me that it should be our aim 
to combine, as far as possible, every element of 
rational and reverent religion. Surely we could 
work for no nobler end. It is in this spirit and 
with this hope and purpose that I enter to-day upon 
my second year as your minister. There are, some 
one has said, two kinds of religious societies,—one 
having its centre of coherence in the minister, and 
the other in the congregation. But we can do little 
or nothing unless we are animated by a common 
aim and purpose. We must have mutual action 
and co-operation. Then, nothing will be too great 
for us to undertake. No obstacle will be too mighty 
for us. Let us, on this first Sunday of our new 
church year, consecrate ourselves afresh to the ser- 
vice of God and man. Let us strive to make the 
future of this society brighter and better than its 
past. And whatever may be our hopes and expec- 
tations, let us not be discouraged if we do not 
realize them all at once. Let us work and wait— 
wait patiently and never give up, even when our 
best efforts seem to end in failure. Workers for 
God and workers for humanity cannot fail, cannot 
work in vain. Somehow, somewhere, sometime, 
their work shal] bud, blossom, and bear fruit. 


They are to be pitied most who have nothing to do. 
They are happy who must keep moving in the groove of 
duty. 


WAN Ir Y. 


Gorrespondence. 


JOHN BROWN.—AN ANSWER. 


Rev. David N. Utter published in Unrry not long since 
the opinion that John Brown is not entitled to the honor- 
able place his name holds in public esteem. This moved 
Mr. F. K. Gillette of Meadville, Pa.,to suggest that it would 
be proper for Mr. Utter to support his publicly expressed 
opinion by testimony. In reply Mr. Utter says, “It is my 
belief that there are facts connected with the history of 
Capt. John Brown’s career, both at Harper's Ferry and in 
Kansas, which will ultimately forbid all reasonable and just 
men praising him as a hero or man.” The simple belief of 
any man cannot tarnish the character of John Brown. In 
support of his belief Mr. Utter brings forward only a letter, 
which, it is claimed, was written to Brown about two weeks 
before his execution by Mrs. Mahala Doyle. In this letter 
Brown is charged with the murder of Mrs. Doyle’s husband 
and two sons in Kansas. Mr. Utter says of this letter, “It 
is denounced by Redpath as a forgery, but I incline to think 
it genuine, and wait further evidence.” If what is said of 
the Doyles by Redpath is true they justly merited death 
from whoever had sufficient love for mankind to inflict it. 
From two of those who committed the killing—for it could 
not be called murder, as Kansas was then in a state of war 
—Redpath learned who were engaged in the act, and that 
Brown had nothing to do with it; and subsequently, Brown 
corroborated their statement, without knowing that it had 
been made to Redpath. He denied any participation in 
the affair. “But remember,” he said, “Ido not do this to 
exculpate myself; for, although I took no hand in it, I 
would have advised it had I known the circumstances; and 
I endorsed it as it was.” This he repeats to those who 
questioned him about the transaction while he was in 
prison awaiting his execution. “I did not kill them,” he 
said, “ but I approved of their being killed.” No more 
truthful man ever lived than John Brown, and his word in 
this matter ought to be conclusive; but if we lacked his tes- 
timony, the letter itself is sufficient evidence that it is 
spurious. Mrs. Doyle did not write it. No woman, and 
especially one mourning the loss of husband and children 
could utter such bitterness, hatred and revenge as the letter 
contains. Without alluding in any way to Brown’s life prior 
to his surrender at Harper’s Ferry, I do not hesitate to 
say that his bearing during his captivity, trial and execu- 
tion, will not suffer in comparison with that of any one 
who has ever lived, suffered and diedon thisearth. The future 
is likely “to exalt John Brown into a hero,” more than the 
past has done, for the world will continue to honor those 
who having benevolent and earnest convictions are willling 
to sacrifice themselves for their maintenance, and John 
Brown gladly gave up his life in the interests of the poor, 
the oppressed and the friendless, E. Incaxs. 
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It may sometimes be worth while to express an opinion 
without having at hand the evidence to support it. My be- 
lief in regard to John Brown was changed during my three 
years’ residence in Kansas City. It would not be possible 
now for me to reproduce the evidence that then came 
before me in various ways. The letter published in the 


Unrry of April first was not given in support of my belief, 
as Dr. Ingals intimates, but “as pointing to the sort of facts 
that form part of John Brown’s history in Kansas.” It isa 
bloody history, and it has never been fully nor fairly written. 
All the printed records of that Kansas war that I have seen 
were written by the Northern party. If it is right to sup- 
pose that the abolitionists always were willing to tell the 
exact truth and the whole of it, it is yet doubtful whether 
they always knew the whole story. A Southern man’s view 
of slavery was of course wrong; but a personal acquaint- 
ance with such a man will sometimes force us to accept his 
testimony as to a matter of fact. To get at the whole 
truth it would seem to be necessary to take the testimony 
of both Northern and Southern men, weigh, sift and com- 
pare. To do this thoroughly would require much time and 
labor. I have no desire to enter upon such a work, but 
have heard enough to be convinced that such a sifting and 
re-examination of the history of this old man’s career will 
set before the world a John Brown quite different from the 
ideal John Brown whose soul goes marching on. 

The following points I think can be proved: 

1st. John Brown went to Kansas, not as a settler but to 
fight. 

2nd. He organized and armed a company of men known 
as Brown’s band or company, who obeyed him as a military 
commander and were under strict discipline. 

83rd. This company, on the night of May 24th, 1856, took 
from their homes five men and killed them—viz.: John 
Doyle and two of his sons, a Mr. Wilkinson and a Mr. 
Sherman. 

4th. These men were from Tennessee and were bona-fide 
settlers who had taken no part in any previous fight, had 
committed no crime and owned no slaves. 

5th. This killing followed immediately upon a peace meet- 
ing in Lawrence wherein it was agreed between the Gover- 
nor and the Free State men, that present indictments should 
be dismissed and that in future thedaws should be obeyed, 
and that upon this basis peace should prevail. 

6th. John Brown with his armed force was in the neigh- 
borhood at the time of this meeting but was opposed to its 
object. 

7th. The killing of these five men had the result (probably 
anticipated by Brown, and his real motive) of stirring up 
the Southern people and causing some of the hottest fight- 
ing ever known in Kansas and the death of near a lundred 
men. 

Dr. Ingals says: “If what is said by Redpath of the 
Doyles is true they justly merited death from whoever had 
sufficient love of mankind to inflict it.” If this is his delib- 
erate view there is a difference between us that no evidence 
nor argument will reconcile. Ido not think lynching is 
ever right, nor that any of us ought ever to do more than 
excuse it. But what is charged against Brown is, that to 
prevent a peace which had been agreed upon and to cause 
the continuance of a lawless guerrilla warfare he took the 
lives of these innocent, inoffensive men without giving 


them any chance to fight or escape. As to Redpath’s state- 
ment that Doyle and the others had threatened Brown or 
his family, it rests only upon the statement of the murderers 
after the deed was done, without a scrap of corroborative 
evidence that I have been able to find. John Brown was a 
bold man, a fanatic, short-sighted and foolish, too lawless 
and reckless altogether to hold the place he now holds in 
our national history. D. N. Urrenr. 
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‘Motes from fhe Field. 


Sr. Paux.—The latest word from the Unity Church Home 
is this: ‘“‘ Went up-stairs in our new audience room last 
Sunday” (April 15th); “ pretty and comfortable.” 


Tur Uniranran Grove Meerina for 1883 is already out 
with the following announcement: The Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing will be held at Weirs, Lake Winnepiseogee, July 25-29, 
inclusive. Reduced rates on the railroads, and at the 
hotels. Full particulars hereafter. Joun D. Wexts, Secre- 
tary, Laconia, N. H. 

Suetprvitte, I1t.— Brother Douthit’s young people 
recently held a ‘Cary Sister’ sociable at which the life and 
writings of these two sisters were studied, and the story of 
how Alice Cary’s hymn, “‘ Nearer Home,” lifted a couple of 
gamblers, ’way out in China, into their better selves, was 
told. This is an example worth following. 


An Oxupe Forxkr’s ConcerTE netted the Unitarian 
Society at Lawrence, Kansas, one hundred and eighty-five 
dollars, the other day. This helps along the renewing of 
the Old Stone Church, one of the historic landmarks in 
Lawrence; 8 memento of “Bleeding Kansas.” Long may 
its walls resound with the gospel of freedom “echoing and 
re-echoing the spirit of '55.” 

Cutoaco CHagit1Es.—Two notable movements toward the 
higher charities are now fairly inaugurated in Chicago. 
One is the organization of the Associated Charities by Rev. 
Hamphrey Gurteen; the other, the employment of trained 
nurses among the sick poor. The initiative was taken by 
W. M. Salter and his associates of the Ethical Culture 
Society, although the work is to be independent of all re- 
ligious organizations. Miss Benedict, a graduate of Vassar 
College and of the Bellevue Training School for Nurses, 
who has had a long and successful experience in this work 
in connection with Felix Adler’s Society in New York, has 
already been employed to inaugurate the work, and will 
enter upon her duties in connection with the South Side 
Dispensary on the first of May. Such movements as these 
are blessed harbingers of better days. 


Tre Best Service Boox.—The Unitarian Herald for 
April 13th contains the following from one known to many 
of our readers as a careful student and close critic. From 
glimpses caught of Unitarian Sunday Schools in England 
we feel sure that the excellences of Mr. Blake’s Unity 
Services and Songs will be more appreciated in England 
than in America, and perhaps it is more needed. The 
English children are not smitten with the American itching 
for jingle-jingle music, and there is among the older people 
that patience necessary to the acquirement of the more 
dignified and lasting choral music, and probably there is a 
truer appreciation of the value of a rational and elastic 
ritual: 

To the Editora of the Unitarian Herald:—In reply to the query of E. 
J. Wilkins in last week's Herald, by far the best services of song for 
children are those published at Unity rooms, Madison street, Chicago, 
IL, U. 8. A., and used in most of our Western Churches, I wikh they 
were kept at our Unitarian book stores here. Yours, etc. 

JOHN FRETWELL. 


Get acquainted with what there is in to-day; take what it 
contains and appropriate it to yourself.—J. A. Garyield. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Roberts Brothers announce the publication of a series of 
three books on Christian History, by Joseph H. Allen, recent 
lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University, 
under the following titles: ‘Early Christianity,” “The 
Middle Age,” and ‘Modern Phases.” The first two books 
are announced for April; the series will be completed in the 
autumn.——The Critic for March 31st is an Irving centenary 
number containing a full bibliography with studies of this 
genial author, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Dudley 


‘Warner, George William Curtis, Sydney H. Gay and others. 


It deserves a permanent place in the library.——The sam- 
ple pages of the Imperial Dictionary circulated by the Cen- 
tury Co. of New York repel the eye by their narrow columns 
and small type, but the illustrations are very promising, 
inasmuch as they do really illustrate. “Living English 
Poets,” which, with all its sins of omission in accordance 
with the diverse opinions of critics as to who are poets and 
who are not poets, has been the literary sensation of Lon- 
don, will soon appear in an American edition from the press 
of Roberts Brothers. The same house will soon issue a 
reprint of Bishop Thirlwall’s “Letters to a Friend,” edited 
by Dean Stanley, with notes and appendices.——The first of 
the “Famous Women” series devoted to representative 
American women will be the Life of Margaret Fuller by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. The literary works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, containing all his writings on painting, sculpture 
and architecture; his observations on geography, geology, 
and astronomy; philosophical maxims, and humorous 
writings, are to be published for the first time in London 
next month.——The forthcoming volume entitled “Ten 
Years on a Georgian Plantation,” is the work of Miss 
Leigh. daughter of Fanny Kemble (Butler). The planta- 
tion is the same one upon which the English actress lived 
and suffered and wrote her journal forty-three years ago. 
A new edition of Dean Stanley’s “ Sinai and Palestine,” 
revised by the author shortly before his death in 1881, has 
been brought out by A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. In 
going over it the author made many additions and correc- 
tions, and furnished besides a number of elaborate and 
beautifully-colored maps and other illustrations. A sec- 
ond volume of * Gatherings from an Artist’s Portfolio,” by 
the veteran painter James E. Freeman, has just been 
brought out by Roberts Bros. Mr. Freeman is a charming 
raconteur, and the wealth of anecdote and incident with 
which his memory is stored is apparently inexhaustible.—— 
A handsome little pocket edition of Mr. Howells’ * Sleeping 
Car,” has been issued by the Osgoods.——We are glad to 
note that the American Unitarian Association is about to 
issue a new book by Edward H. Hall, on Orthodoxy and 
Heresy in the Christian Church. Mr. Hall is one of the most 
scholarly and ripened thinkers among the younger of the 
Unitarian thinkers, and will be as likely as any man we 
know of to bring his subject up to date——A Life of 
Emerson, by Dr. Holmes, in the American Men of Letters 
series, is one of the good things to look forward to. Life 
will certainly be worth living until after this book 
is read.——Mr. Charles Dudley Warner has written 
for the May Century a lively and satirical article on 
“The English Volunteers During the Late Invasion”— 
the invader of England in this case being American litera- 
ture. He defends himself and also Mr. Howells against the 
recent attacks of the English critics.——Austin’s book on 
“Longfellow’s Literary Life” is full of interesting infor- 
mation,such as the description of the meetings in which 
the translation of Dante was submitted, canto by canto, to 
the judgment of Lowell, Norton, Fields, and Howells. The 
personal reminiscences furnished by Mr. Owen add great 
value to this book.——The new book by Renan, entitled 
“Recollections of My Childhood and Youth,” will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in London, Paris and New York. It 
is said to be characterized not only by descriptive power 
and genial humor, but also by an affectionate remembrance 
of the faithful Breton priests to whom the author owed his 
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early education, and a spirit of respect and reverence for | In this way Schelling slid toward pantheism. Nor is it a 


their faith, that may surprise many who have associated 
the author only with incisive and destructive criticism. 


SOHELLING's TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALIsM: A Critical Exposition. By 

John Watson, LL.D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.00 

The looks of the books of this series are dainty enough to 
tempt anybody; but the novice will find some hard reading 
in any work that undertakes to expound the class of writers 
here represented. Prof. Watson has high qualifications 
for his task—a pupil of the Cairds of Scotland, a contrib- 
utor for many years to journals of speculative philosophy, 
an authority on Kant, with a power both of clear and just 
statement far surpassing many of the men of his school— 
we believe that this volume will commend itself to all stu- 
dente of Schelling. 

Dr. Hedge calls Schelling “the most profound of the 
Transcendentalists,” and intimates that whoever would learn 
the “Secret of Hegel” must begin with Hegel’s associate 
and successor. Prof. Watson concedes that Schelling is 
very important in developing Hegel—as the publication of 
this volume implies—but adds “ Fichte and Schelling may 
perhaps be neglected without serious loss, although the 
study of their writings is not to be despised; but to neglect 
Kant and Hegel is to lose the highest philosophical educa- 
tion which the flow of human thought has brought down 
and laid at our feet.” In fact there is but one master. “If 
in Hegel the pure light of philosophy does not shine, it 
may safely be said that it has not yet shone upon the 
earth.” 

In the first two chapters we have an interesting¥survey 
of the philosophy of Kant and Fichte, showing how the 
way was prepared for the early convictions of Schelling, 
which were the direct result of Fichte’s influence. 

The student will be attracted by finding so many phases 
of thought in Schelling that have become strong or even 
fixed tendencies in our own time. Three stages of devel- 
opment in his philosophy are indicated. I. In his first 
period the refusal to admit the reality of any Supreme 
Being but the moral order of the world. He denies an 
* objective God,” or what Matthew Arnold calls a “ magni- 
fied non-natural man in the next street.” He sets up the 
pure idealism of Fichte: God is the ideal of moral perfec- 
tion revealed to the individual soul. II. In the next stage, 
man and nature are regarded as two equal and co-ordinate 
manifestations of the same activity. The universe is not 
a dead, inanimate product, but a living process. Self- 
activity, the autonomic law, rules in nature as in man. 
“ Matter which to the eye of sense is an inert, lifeless mass, 
is instinct with the crescent life of intelligence; and hence 
the various phases which it manifests on its way to man, in 
whom intelligence, which before was implieit, at last 
becomes explicit.” As Emerson says:— 


‘** And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it will do when it is man.’” 

“And striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts thro’ all the spires of form.” 


Polarity was a property of mind as well as matter. Na- 
ture is visible mind; mind is invisible nature. Hence, we 
get the world-soul or over-soul, and the element of the un- 
conscious, that mental action which is realized in art, gen- 
ius and prophecy—which even the mystic shoemaker, 
Boehme, dreamed about, and which has played so large a 
role in the systems of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 


wonder that he was charged with atheism as he was by 
Jacobi in 1812. III. His last position, and that which from 
a philosophical point was least successfully sustained, is 
that of attempting to prove the personality of God, gath- 
ering up all the elements of truth thus far discovered. 
“It must, however, be added (says Prof. Watson), that 
Schelling saw much more clearly the problems which 
demand solution, than how to solve them. His philosophy 
is in large measure a failure”—but a most suggestive and 
significant one. And again our author declares that “ per- 
haps it is not unfair to say that no amount of self-restraint 
could ever have enabled Schelling, with his quick imagina- 
tive temperament, to build up such an edifice of philoso- 
phy as his great successor, Hegel, has left to us.” 

Schelling’s course of thought or development is called 
rather a revolution than an evolution, for his first position 
and his last are opposites. At the starting point and dur- 
ing the first stage of speculation there is an unqualified 
denial of God, except as moral ideal, and man is all in all. 
At the end of his career, influenced by mysticism, aud car- 
ried away by “nebulous forms of imagination under the 
unseen influence of reason,” man has come to be but the 
medium through which the Divine Being manifests his infi- 
nite perfection. It was at this stage of his thought that 
he outlined his “Positive philosophy ” — which like the 
“last word” of many a system supposed to be conclusive, 
has been modified or rejected. 

Prof. Watson points out the parallelism between Schel- 
ling’s earlier conclusions, and the views of Comte, Carlyle, 
Arnold, and other leaders of thought in England and else- 
where. Like him they find the only “super-sensible” real- 
ity to be the reality of the moral law—and the gospel of the 
empirical philosophy everywhere is, “ cease to seek for the 
solution of the insoluble problems of metaphysics, and con- 
centrate your energies on the actual, which is here and 
now.” Mr. Watson very fitly suggests that such a consum- 
mation is, in the very nature of man, impossible and not to be 
desired. ‘The advice ‘Don’t speculate’ is one that cannot 
be taken. Agnosticism [which is in Schelling as well as in 
his great predecessor Kant] is at best a temporary phase 
of thought, and must be replaced by something more posi- 
tive.” Even conduct in the last analysis must rest upon 
something affirmative; it cannot ground itself upon nega- 
tion—or nothing. 

Schelling’s conceptions of human freedom, of design 
in the universe, and other questions, are equally interest- 
ing, if our space permitted further reference. His trinity 
of three Divine persons proceeds from the three potencies 
of nature. These are the Father, Son, and Spirit—the pos- 
sibility, the power, and the completed deed of overcoming 
“the primordial abyss of unconsciousness.” Like Fichte, 
he extols the Christianity of John above that of Paul, care- 
fully setting forth the distinctions between them. Christi- 
anity has, in his view, three periods: 1. that of Peter, or 
Catholicism; 2. that of Paul, or Protestantism (these two 
are past); and 3. that of John. The Johannean Christi- 
anity, or the Church of the Future, is at hand. J. 0. L 


Tur BaTTLE OF THE Moy; or, How Ireland Gained her Independence. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1883. Price 25centa. 


This little book of seventy-five pages belongs to that class 
of literature which England would like to have America 
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suppress. It is written in the style of the Battle of Dorking, 
and depicts the final battle between England and Ireland 
in the year 1894, in which the Irish are victorious. The 
intention of the tract may be good, but its chief effect will 
be to aid in raising money to feed and clothe such patriots 
as O’Donovan Rossa and keep them in paper gnd ink. 
Even in this direction the effect will be slight, for those 
whom it might influence are the sort of people who never 


read anything. D. N. U. 
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UNITARIANISM IN MICHIGAN, AND THE MEETING 
OF THE MICHIGAN CONFERENCE. 


The Michigan Conference never had a better meeting 
than the one which has just closed at Sherwood. The atten- 
dance from a distance was small, owing to the remoteness 
of the place from most of our churches, bad railroad con- 
nections, etc. But the people of Sherwood and the sur- 
rounding country turned out excellently, and gave us fine 
congregations all through. Sherwood isthe smallest place 
in the State where we havea Unitarian Society; yet the 
society is a strong and vigorous one, being made up of the 
most intelligent and enterprising people of the village and 
the country for miles around. The whole movement here 
is unique. I am sure the Unitarians of the West generally 
will be interested to learn more abott it. 

The two villages of Sherwood and Athens are situated 
about fifty miles west of Jackson, the former on the “Air 
Line’ of the Michigan Central Railroad, and the latter about 
five miles off. Some six or seven years ago the Methodist 
denomination sent one of its younger preachers, who was 
suspected of heresy, to the little village of Athens, thinking 
that any heresy in him would, by three years’ work there, 
either be killed out, or at least rendered for the time being 
comparatively harmless, as the church to which he went was 
a very weak one, and quite isolated from other churches. 
But the young preacher could not be buried, and the new 
liberal thought that was beginning to burn in him could 
not be buried either. He went to his appointed field deter- 
mined to work hard for the good of his people, to study and 
think for himself at all hazards, and to be true to the light 
that came to him. Asa result, in a little while he had gathered 
about him such a congregation as the village had never 
known, built a new church and paid for it, established a 
church five miles away, at Sherwood, the nearest railway 
station, and collected other little congregations for week 
night or Sunday afternoon preaching at several little 
villages or school-houses round about. Meanwhile his the- 
ology grew steadily more and more “ unsound,” until at last 
the Methodists took him to task, and refused any longer to 
give him a pulpit. But the congregations that he had 
gathered stood by him. He established a sort of large select 
school or temporary academy at Athens, more especially for 
the training of teachers, carrying this on during the week, 
and preaching Sundays. This grew until he had to associ- 
ate one, two, three other instructors with himself. 

A year ago Sherwood made overtures to him to remove 
his school to that place, and establish it as a permanent 
thing, offering to furnish large, beautiful grounds, and to 
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contribute liberally toward the erection of adequate build 
ings. The offer was accepted. Buildings to accommodate 
three hundred pupils are now nearly completed. With the 
establishment of the school in the new place, Sherwood has 
sprung into a new life. Within the year many new fami- 
lies have come in from the country and the surrounding 
towns and built themselves homes. A number of excellent 
families come this spring to locate for at least a term of 
years for the purpose of educating their children. 

It is plain that Rev. M. V. Rork, the man whose genius, 
energy and devotion has accomplished all this, is not only 
amore than usually successful preacher, but a born eda- 
cator. His power to attract young«people and to inspire 
them with enthusiasm in the pursuit of knowledge is quite 
remarkable. Nor is this all, nor the best. No one can 
visit his school and come into at all close contact with him 
and the teachers and pupils that he has gathered around 
him, without being impressed with the spirit of moral 
earnestness which like a bracing air breathes through the 
whole place. Here is no dilettanteism, no shoddy, no weak 
sentimentalism, no worship of fine clothes, no shirking; a 
little provincialism and want of breadth, perhaps, but a 
genuine desire for improvement, a fine enthusiasm, an 
excellent religious spirit, and noble ideals of manhood and 
womanhood which right earnestly most are trying to realize. 
The schools of the four counties lying nearest to Athens 
and Sherwood are already largely supplied with teachers 
which Mr. Rork has sent out. Thus in this way, as well as 
through his preaching, his influence is coming to be widely 
felt. 

For several years Mr. Rork has been in partial sympathy 
and fellowship with our Unitarian Conference; but not till 
last year did he really join us. Atthe meeting of the Confer- 
ence held in Ann Arbor last fall he and the Sherwood Church 
cast in their lot fully with us. The Athens Church has not 
joined us yet, but is standing in an independent position. 
More and more, however, the people there are coming to 
realize that there is no other direction in which they can 
look for fellowship but tous. And virtually they are with 
us now. 

Of course these facts have given unusual interest to the 
Conference which has just closed at Sherwood. It was the 
first Unitarian Convention of any kind that was ever held 
in that section of the State. The people seemed to have 
been looking forward to it with great interest, and the 
satisfaction which they experienced in the new Gospel—the 
new-old Gospel—of a rational Christianity, was deep and 
genuine. 

The Conference began Tuesday afternoon with a sermon 
by the State Missionary, Rev. F. E. Kittredge, on “A Re- 
ligion to Live by and to Die by.” In the evening, Rev. D. 
N. Utter, the successor of Rev. Brooke Herford in Chicago, 
preached on “The Religion of all Sensible Men.” Papers 
were read during the Conference by Rev. T. B. Forbush, of 
Detroit, Rev. A. N. Alcott, of Kalamazoo, Rev. J. T. San- 
derland, of Ann Arbor, and Rev. J. Lloyd Jones; of Chi- 
cago. Two devotional meetings were held, which were 
largely attended and most excellent. Indeed I think I 
should speak the sense of almost all present if I pronounced 
the devotional meeting of Wednesday morning’ the best 
meeting of the whole Conference. 

At the Platform Meeting on Wednesday evening six per- 
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sons spoke, viz: brethren Kittredge, Alcott, Rork, Forbush, 
Sunderland, and Miss Ida C. Hultin, who is studying at 
Ann Arbor for the Unitarian ministry. All the speakers 
were held strictly to time, and hence gave their best thought 
in the fewest words. The subjects presented were “The 
Power of Liberal Ideas,” “The Larger Hope and Brighter 
Prospect that Come with the New Faith,” “ The Spirit versus 
the Letter of the Bible,” “ Unitarianism as the Safe Side of 
Religion,” “The Moral Influence of the New Faith and the 
Old,” and “The Fundamental Principles of Unitarianism— 
a Statement of what they are.” 

The subjects treated in the papers read before the Con- 
ference were “The New Testament Translated into, Mod- 
ern Life,” “Zoroaster” and “ Buddha,” and “The Relation 
of Culture to Religion.” 

All Wednesday afternoon was given to a general discus- 
sion of the Bible—its origin, mistaken notions about it, 
proper methods of interpreting it, how to separate the per- 
manent from the transient in it, ite relation to the other 
great sacred books of the world, its enduring value. The 
discussion was searching and thorough, but candid and 
serious, and could not fai) to do good. 

The various reports of our Staté activities, and plans of 
work will appear in the reports soon to be made to the 
Western Conference. 

J. T. SunpERwAND, Sec’y Mich. Unitarian Conf. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., April 20, 1883. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE CIRCULARS. 


Below I give extracts from two circulars sent from this 
office some weeks ago. Many of them have already re- 
ceived the attention solicited. I reprint them in Unity 
columns trusting’that they may have some interest to the 
general reader, and that possibly they may fall under the 
eye, and through the eye prick the conscience of the dila- 
tory ones who may have forgotten or mislaid the circulars. 

Jenk. Lu. Jones, Sec’y of the West. Unit. Conf. 
(cory) 


To the Trustees of the Societies in fellowship with the Western Unitarian 

Conference:— 

May I call your attention to the circular letter I sent to you last year 
from this office, under date of April 20, 1882. If you have preserved 
that letter among your records, may I ask you to have it read at your 
next meeting, in connection with this communication, for the points 
urged in that are as applicable to the situation this year as last. By 
referring to that communication, it saves the expense and trouble of 
re-stating them at length. In brief, the suggestione are these: 

1, The importance of having your delegates regularly elected and 
furnished with official credentials. : 

2. Send such delegates as will have vital interest in the work of the 
Conference, and will be willing to devote themselves to its business in 
such a way as will enable them to intelligently represent results on 
their return. 

8. The economy and justice of the Church sharing in the travelling 
expenses of its delegates, particularly of the ministers, for their pres- 
ence at our Conference is of great importance to your Society as well 
as to the general cause. 

4, The programme includes a Sunday. The great distance which our 
delegates must travel, and the many business interests of the several 
societies, makes this quite unavoidable. To crowd them all into one 
week would be to precipitate our deliberation into such hasty sessions, 
as to render them quite unsatisfactory; consequently, we ask you to 
cheerfully and oflicially release your pastor from his home duties on 
that Sunday, that he may feel free to remain here to give and to receive 
the full benefits of his attendance. 

Please notice from the enclosed Subscription Card, the now basis of 
membership. We meet for the first time as an incorporated body and, 


in addition to delegate members, provision is made for Annual and 
Life Members. Can you not help us to increase our list of the last 
classes from your parish? I will be glad to send you any number of 
Subscription Cards on application. é 

Hoping that you will consider these matters at an early meeting, and 

bring them before your society in due time and shape, I am 
(Signed) 
. (cory. ) 
To the Ministers of the Western Unitarian Conference:— 

I bespeak your earnest co-operation in making the coming Anniver- 
sary meetings to be held in Chicago, May 10 to 17, 1883, occasions not 
only of interest to those who attend, but of great practical value to our 
cause. As you are aware, there are several features concerning our 
coming meetings, that give them a unique and special importance, 
among which are 

1. The three Societies, The Western Unitarian Conference, The 
Women's Western Unitarian Conference and The Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, all meet for the first time under their ‘ Articles 
of Incorporation." They are at last legal entities, and are prepared to 
do business and hold property lawfully. 

2. The council of the National Unitarian Conference holds an Annual 
Meeting in connection with our gathering. This is a recognition of the 
significance of our Western work and workers, and will secure an atten- 
dance of our Eastern friends, the importance of which you will readily 
understand. 

8. The ‘* Wade School’ proposition will necessarily receive impor- 
tant attention, and possibly its character and existence will largely be 
affected by these meetings. 

4. All the Unitarian Churches of this city will, by that time, be in the 
hands of settled ministers, and the parishes and pastors will be ready to 
exert their utmost toward making the meetings profitable and success™ 
ful. The Chicago Unitarians are at the present time busy with the work 
of securing and furnishing a larger Head-quarters, a new ‘Channing 
Club Room,” and we hope to have it ready for the convenience of the 


delegates. 
WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


1. You can see to it that the statistical blanks are filled out carefully 
and promptly and returned to me. 

9. You can see that aduplicate of the same be pasted in your Secre- 
tary’s book, or otherwise preserved for future ue in your parish. 

8. You can give prompt attention to the ‘ Publication Committee 
Blank’—and send the same, fully made out, to Mr. Learned, and a du 
plicate to this office, to be filed. 

4. You can make earnest effort to have your society send in thelr 
apportionment to the funds of the Conference as early as possible, if 
this ts not already done. See Apportionment for 1882-3, page 130 in 
Unity, May 16, 1882. 

6. You can notice that, according to our new By-laws, those societies 
only are entitled to delegate representation who have contributed not 
less than ten dollars to the Conference Treasury, and see toit that your 
Society thus connects itself with the Conference. 

6. You can remind your people that they are all eligible to member- 
ship in the W. U. C., the W. W. U. C., and W. U.S. S. Society by the 
payment of one dollar per year, and try to educate them to the idea 
that many, yes, most of them can afford to pay their three dollars per 
year, for the sake of holding a membership in each of these eocietiex. 

7. You can remember also that $25.00 constitutes a Life Member in 
the Conference, and that $10.00 makes s Life Member in the Women‘"s 
Conference, and a like sum in the Sunday School Society. 

8. Yon can send to this office and get any number of subscription 
blanks for either or all of these societies, or send names of those to 
whom we might send a card, or otherwise request them to become Life 
Members of the W. U.C. 

9. Inasmuch as Unity is the organ of communication between us, it 
follows that only those can be intelligently interested in the coming 
meetings, or in the general work of our Conference, who are its regu- 
lar readers. Therefore you can greatly help the Conference by inaug- 
urating a movement in your parish, looking towards enlarging the rub- 
scription list of Unity. 

10. You can send me such suggestions as may occur to you. 

11. You can talk it over with your people early. Bring a large dele- 
gation with you; come for our first meeting and stay through the last 
session. 

12. To round out the dozen, you can remember that the motto upon 
our Conference seal is— 

Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 
In the interest of which I am your fellow-worker, 


(Signed) 


a Tn A. . 
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RECEIPTS OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

Membership fees paid into the Treasury of the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference from Nov. 1, 1882, to date. 
Mrs. Helen 8. Shedd, Chicago, ll ara dig alga eval) Canaan ae $1.00 
Mrs. 8S. D. Woods, “ “™ ........ fas Sioa 1.00 
Miss F. Le Baron, - HP ech ig & Say Sechelt 1.00 
Mrs. S. H. Knapp, i eS reer ae 1.00 
Mrs. S. C. Southwick, s OR nS AA aunties ooo 1.00 
Mrs. M. J. Cheney, * OE hd ieieinse vine Geet ear 1.00 
Mrs. E. M. Stone, « HOSS arial teacesy Goo gt 1.00 
Mrs. Dr. Woodward, ss PE satus acc Sauce Geodata 1.00 
Mrs. George Payson, “ Oe Cee ahe et auace witty, are 1.00 
Mrs. W. C. Wood, 2 pe saa acer etelavesl gusts 00 Sa 1.00 
Mrs. N. R. Stone, s Se nat nhs Ber atari on ee 1.00 
Juliet Caldwell, M.D, “ ee eee ee 1,00 
Mrs. J. W. Richards, Be OO cand Wtanaviiacan a Beara) bec 1.00 
Dr. Leila G. Bedell, ee We aie dies aAlise webu 1.00 
Mrs. Dr. Talbot, : sf ees sasghtes "senile vaso 1.00 
Mrs. Henry Crittenden, ‘“ Seda cae tla nae nese aos 1.00 
Miss N. Halstead, “ Se A Ses nchau Nh Oe, 1.00 
Mrs. E. B. Bacon, “ Oe FePid da xegest hanes oh 1.00 
Mrs. Edgar Williams, . Be cade’ aie Piand. 4 Sac bebe 1.00 
Mrs. J. C. Howell, e Oe tu enenote ance oate 1.00 
Mrs. A. G. Burley, « HOS Fo 4s bin dranto eta Ei Rasdiae Se 1.00 
Miss W. B. Knowles, a ~ : 
Mrs. George Batchelor, “ : 
Mrs. John P. Odell, s « ‘ 
Mrs. Chas. A. Chapman, “ ss 7 
Mrs. Henry Booth, bes ss x 
Mrs. F. C. Wilson, a teh sce ihied, ga wn giaasgaet 1.00 
Mrs. John Adams, ef He os watalard era ieee Bers 1.00 
Mrs. N. H. Barnes, es Sf Se aoe cdaieuecnanereaak 1.00 
Mrs. Sarah Pelton, “ Ot detdielbia aiesauiaye Siac ats 1.00 
Mrs. H. T. Thompson, a ot ania. aegiayaed ee Meee¥ 'S 1.00 
Mrs. L. E. Fitts, se Ot kek Wis iss aetna we aiats 1.00 
Mrs. H. H. Spencer, “ WhcgSai8 A Abastate ecthatcd 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth Cabot, sf oP sleigh eaNEcs Ba Beles 1.00 
Mrs. F. J. Howe, be ed safaiins She al hence irda 1.00 
Mrs. J. M. Marean, “ - 1.00 
Mrs. M. C. Bullock, oy § A 
Mrs. E. A. West, fe se ‘ 
Mrs. J. M. Wanser, ad s i 
Mrs. J. 8. Conger, ze Hoo 
Miss M. Clarke, a meee 
Mrs. L. B. Mitchell, fe = 
Mrs. C. Wakefield, Bloomington, “ 

Mrs. Thomas Metcalf, se id 

Mrs. Jesse Fell, Na sf 

Mrs. W. O. Davis, ss - ; 
Mrs. Lucretia Effinger, ‘“ ss H 
Mrs. J. L. Wilson, Winnetka, “ _ 
Mrs. A. B. Sheridan, Oak Park, II. ............. 1.00 
Mrs. E. Hayes, Tonica, HD austeiaraleb lice aeaea 1.00 
Mrs. L. B. Fisher, Alton, Oe iatkes aye epee weet 1.00 
Mrs. 8. A. Blasland, Quincy, Me lea aneerariens 1.00 
Mrs. H. H. Covell, Buda, ie eee are ree 1.00 
Mrs. 8. C. Ford, Be i. Lethaia ncastcsre is ware 1.00 
Mrs. 8. M. Bishop, Kalamazoo, Mich............. 1.00 
Mrs. A. N. Alcott, Be ER @ St care te Me ities 1.00 
Mrs. A. N. Alcott, “ “  1888-4...... 1.00 
Mrs. H. W. Bush, “ ee eee ne 1.00 
Mrs. Smiley, cs BED oe atae ree ig 1.00 
Mrs. Phoebe Houghton, Ann Arbor, “~ ............ 1.00 
Miss Clemmie Houghton, “ wee Oe sch, dcartaaeenn ds 1.00 
Mrs. J. M. Ashley, “ (ar ane ernee eet 1.00 
Mrs. Fmily Puckett, Bey i gobhat wrcaeld dose 1.00 
Mrs. Seth Otis, “ eS gs buckled 1.00 
Mrs. H. F. Sawyer, Detroit, NN ere rere 1.00 
Mrs. C. A. F. Stebbins, = Ser ® ieee alate Siseae 3 1.00 
Mrs. Gilbert Hart, . Ba nse eee ears 1.00 
Mrs. Ira Holt, s Pe AR te eee 1.00 
Mrs. T. B. Forbush, & eo) Ede alate cues 3 1.00 
Mrs. Boyington, es Oe ee Fateh dees 1.00 
Mrs. Farwell, ss Be! CK enh Usa 1.00 


Mrs. C. E. Tunnicliffe, Jackson, “  ............ $1.00 
Mrs. Chester Warriner, Se EES. = aie aarti ce 1.00 
Mrs. Fred. Kennedy, “ MS peut See Abcse as 1.00 
Mrs. Henry Kellogg, s By Sol sta sigiereares er 1.00 
Mrs. A. M. Tinker, « MOO eh vated gases 1.00 
Mrs. 8S. Stimson, - A ugStte grins evar Gud 1.00 
Mrs. Chamberlain, * SO. wsthsiaacece sidityietcs 1.00 
Mrs. Beesac, Milan, Ce ewe 1.00 
Mrs. Beesac, es “ 1883-4...... 1.00 
Mrs. George Stickney, Grand Haven,“ ............ 1.00 
Mrs. 8. B. Bliss, East Saginaw, “ ............ 1.00 
Mra. Williams, Baraboo, | (rene ener nanerR 1.00 
Miss Ella A. Giles, Madison, BES gb Niatle tale BNON a5 1.00 
Mrs. Ivert Phillips, Boulder, Col. ...... ee eee 1.00 
Mrs. E. M. Hiscock, Denver, Ses. oe heead wees 1.00 
Mrs. D. D. Belden, s OS Suara neg oe 1.00 
Mrs. D. C. Dodge, * Hh?” ceshasbcaierss core are 1.00 
Mrs. E. F. Halleck, « “ Bo ise een its ste 1.00 
Mrs. W. H. Conley, e BEY Hececaacstpins 2 ae6 1.00 
Mrs. E. L. Betts, a SEE ae Shitis abla wie sachs 1.00 
Mrs. Louis Doll, se So yield Rach tecete 1.00 
Mrs. E. S. Elder, Keokuk, Iowa............ 1.00 
Mrs. G. W. McCrary, , Bee OT QOS imarslalbeieatet 1.00 
Mrs, C. S. Burge, ‘- BS se tag Miele a bra 1.00 
Mrs. W. E. Kellogg, ss eos Je apne ways Goshen 1.00 
Mrs. Judge Jager, st SOO stateside seta 1.00 
Mrs. H. Hodge, = BEL ost aineteratyrs ee 1.00 
Miss Calista Williams, as Mo idl aawe eu ees 1.00 
Mrs. A. A. Ingham, Algona, Towa hontdrswa tones worae 1.00 
Miss Anna Ingham, an Boke “dh ama Mas 1.00 


Mrs. 8. L. Papineat.... 2... 0. ce eee eee eee eee ee 
Mrae. Gob... Coles inns. ei ev eweceiet tite. ees ee 


Additional money received from Ladies’ Aid Societies 
and personal contributions. 


Ladies Congregational Soc:, Church of the Messiah, 


Chitagzo e360. 055 cake hoes Hae oe ca len Siete as 50.00 
From an Eastern friend............ 0... eee cee eeee 10.00 
Mrs. M. J. Miller. Geneseo, ll Bipoitnie toss teh Again 10.00 

“  M. J. Miller, SaaS Se we aK ary 5.00 
“ Ladies’ Aid Soc., Geneva, Ill................. 5.00 
“Ladies of Princeton, Ill........... ea haan eetace 10.00 
“ Ladies’ Soe, Shelbyville, Ml... Bick is, ay atenbs esd 5.00 
ied sf Buda. week edeee cies 5.00 
ue id & Sheffield, “ .............. 5.00 
ae “Unity Church,“ «ow. ee 5.00 
‘s ed “Detroit, Mich.....,............ 5.00 
: 3 “ Cincinnati, Ohio................ 5.00 
aS aS & Janesville, Wis..............665 5.00 
bed “ Denver, Col............ eee 5.00 
bg hs “ Keokuk, lowa.................. 4.00 
“Mr. J. H. Wade, Cleveland, Ohio Sena one hex 25.00 
“ Mr. J. H. White, AGS CaN Anges 25.00 
“Mr. Kilpatriok, - MD soi Ss irae GPIB 10.00 
“Mrs. John Wilkinson, Chicago, m.. 10.00 
“ Mrs.B. F Felix, 8“ “ ...... 0... 10.00 
“ Mrs. A. C. McFadon, Quincy, Il.............. 10.00 
$340.00 


Mas. Jonn C. Hirton, Treas. W. W. UL A 
Chicago, April 21, 1883. 


“I always take pleasure in meeting a man who has 
opened his eyes on the great evils of society without being 
discouraged, and who is only roused by them to inquire how 
the good purposes of Providence may be accomplished.”— 
Channing. 


You will have to begin at a low round of the ladder, let 
me tel] you, if you mean to get on in life.—-George Eliot, 
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| Little nity. 


Ex.rzen T. Lxonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Assootate Editors. 
Mrs Cora H. Cianxe, Jamaica Plain, Masa. 
Mas. K. G. WELta, 155 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the ae 
ler in fin “* What to see’ in this wonderful world about us, an 
in deciding ‘‘ What to do” toward the maki: 
Also to assist Mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


ng of a true and useful life. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


ABBIE M. GANNETT. 


*Tis no secret, dearest children; 
All of you possess the power 
To make each day sunny, joyous, 
As it glides on hour by hour. 


Gentle, kindly words, you’ve heard them? 
You have heard of looks of love? 
Heard of little acts of service? 
These the springs of gladness move. 


Yea, these trifling things, no others, 
Make of earth a blooming place, 

But, neglected, or forgotten, 
Discontent will grow apace. 


Ere the frown comes, think a moment, 
It is just as well to smile! 

And in place of harsh expressions, 
Try the pleasant ones awhile. 


And oh! check the ungenerous impulse 
To work just for self alone; 

He who “ lends a hand” to others 
Finds his own cares lighter grown. 


’Tis no law of chance that settles, 
Each cause has its like effect; 

Loving act makes happy living, 
Disappointment brings neglect. 


To be happy, dearest children, 
All of you possess the power; 
Fill each day with love and service, 
As it glides on hour by hour. 


HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says in speaking of our 
children: “They lack moral culture. Training de- 
volves upon the mother and is a task no one need 
envy.” About one little boy she adds: “He had his 
bright side, his fine sense of honor and manhood, 
love for parents, ete., but the sight of a coal-hod 
frightened him, and he had a holy horror for any- 
thing like housework. He would ride his bicycle 
or play ball, but to pick up a few chips was a task 
which would tire him before he commenced.” 

A lending of ourselves to the general good of the 
whole family is something not at all beyond a 
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child’s intelligence. It should be a matter of care, 
that in calling for services from the young folks of 
a household, it be done as a matter of course, 
neither making a virtue of it by appealing to self- 
love, nor arousing opposition by harsh command. 

The habit of inviting a child to do a thing by 
saying, “Don’t you want to go on an errand for 
me?” is a common one, and the child very naturally 
and truthfully answers, “No.” Did you suppose 
he was wanting to? Having said no, he finds 
himself on the defensive side. You think him dis- 
obliging, and either let the matter stand, or try to 
compel him. It is hard to tell which is the worst 
of the two alternatives. The form of the request 
is too often the cause of the trouble. Leave en- 
tirely out the little personalities of self. Hold in 
mind the larger good of which each is a part. 
The simpler the family life the more wholesome 
for the morals of the children. Each should be 
taught to feel that he belongs to the whole, and con- 
tributes to the general comfort and happiness. 
Then the moral culture will come naturally, through 
surrounding circumstances, and will lose the sting 
that is so hard to bear when one’s “ self” is touched 
too nearly by that of another. 


“BRISTLE-TAILS.” 


One kind of bristle-tail is said to occur often in 
great numbers in old and damp houses, and to do 
considerable damage by eating holes in various arti- 
cles, such as cloths, tapestry, silk, and the leaves 
and covers of books. In the house where I live, 
one or two are occasionally seen running about one 
of the marble wash-stands, but I have never de- 
tected them eating anything. Their bodies are 
covered with scales, which make them look as if 
they were coated with a suit of shining mail, so 
that their name of “silver-fish” or “silver-witches” 
is quite appropriate. Their bodies are narrow and 
flattened, with antennz or feelers on the head, and 
three long bristles at the other end. Their eyes 
are minute, and they have six true legs, and a few 
bristles at the other end of the body which help to 
support it, and by the aid of which they run very 
swiftly. They have a cousin which lives out of 
doors, in the northern and middle states, and may 
be found by turning over the stones and leaves in 
damp localities. This kind has a large compound 
eye, formed of two united in the middle of the 
head, and in addition to its legs has nine pairs of 
two- jointed bristles arranged along each side of the 
body. TI have found at the sea-shore a kind very 
similar to the last. It lives in the cracks and cran- 
nies of the rocks above high-tide mark, and coming 
out in the twilight runs about over the rocks with 
great rapidity. Its coat of mail is of a yellow- 
brown color, looking more like bronze than silver. 

HL Crane. 

There is no charity in helping a man who will 

not help himself. 
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THE WAY TO HEAVEN. 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from its common clod 

To a purer air and a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet-— 
By what we have mastered of good or gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 
And we think that we mount the air on wings, 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 


While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 
* * * & * * 


Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams depart and the vision falls, 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 
—H., W. Longfellow. 


ANOTHER WILLOW GALL.. 

Some of the forms of the “ sweet-potato ” willow 
gall might be mistaken for the willow-pod gall, but 
the sweet-potato gall is solid in the interior, and the 
terminal bud is not elongated and tube-like. In 
cutting into this gall in autumn or early spring, the 
substance is found to be of a reddish brown color 
and dense spongy texture, with indistinct fibres 
radiating from the twig. Many cells will be found 
in the interior, some of them occupied by the orange- 
red gall-gnat larvee, and others containing white 
parasitic grubs. 

The “ sweet-potato” willow galls vary very much, 
and usually do not look at all like the willow-pod 
gall, but resemble a small kidney potato pierced 
lengthwise by the twig, or a young apple in the 
same position, or they may be reduced to a small 
elongated enlargement of the twig, or form a hemis- 
pherical swelling on one side of the twig, or all of 
these different shapes are strung together, one after 
another, in more or less close proximity on the same 


This gall occurs on the Humble Willow, and per- 


haps on one or two other species. 
C. H. Crarke. 


QUICK OBSERVATION. 


Children invent games from very unlikely begin- 
nings sometimes. One which has plenty of exercise 
in it, both mental and muscular, was originated by 
a lively little fellow one day. 

He had heard an old saying quoted from Cowper, 
“He that runs may read.” Some conversation 


had followed, among the older members of the 
family, as to its origin in the Bible, where Habba- 
kuk is commanded to “ Write the vision and make 
it plain upon tables, that he may run who readeth.” 

This active boy immediately wondered how much 
he could read from the great bills posted on the 
streets, just while he was running by. The next 
thing was to try it. He was soon joined by his 
mates, and the better plan was adopted, of running 
by the shop windows and trying who could name 
the greatest number of articles he had seen therein. 
It brought into play, quickness of observation, and 
good memory, making it a game not only with 
plenty of fun and exercise, but one which sharpened 
up their wits and helped for other things besides. 
Newly arranged shop windows held double attrac- 
tions for them now, and it was agreed that a knowl- 
edge of their contents should only be obtained by 
“runs.” The boys put the saying to good use in 
their own way, and in a right direction. 


WHY SOME BIRDS HOP AND OTHERS 
WALK. 


A little bird sat on a twig of a tree, 

A swinging and singing as glad as could be, 
And shaking his tail, and smoothing his dress, 
And having such fun as you never could guess. 


And when he had finished his gay little song, 

He flew down in the street and went hopping along, 
This way and that way, with both little feet, 

While his sharp little eyes looked for something to eat. 


A little boy said to him: “ Little bird, stop! 
And tell me the reason you go with a hop. 
Why don’t you walk, as boys do, and men, 
One foot at a time, like a dove or a hen?” 


Then the little bird went with a hop, hop, hop; 

And he laughed, and he laughed as he never would stop; 
And he said: “Little boy, there are some birds that talk, 
And some birds that hop, and some birds that walk. 


“Use your eyes, little boy; watch closely and see 

What little birds hop, both feet just like me, 

And what little birds walk, like the duck and the hen, 

And when you know that you'll know more than some men. 


‘Every bird that can scratch in the dirt can walk; 
Bvery bird that can wade in the water can walk; 
Every bird that has claws to catch prey with can walk; 
One foot at a time—that is why they can walk. 


“But most little birds who can sing you a song 

Are so small that their legs are not very strong 

To scratch with, or wade with, or catch things.—that’s why 
They hop with both feet.* Little boy, good bye.” 


J. L. Bates, in March Wide Awake. 


*The exceptions to the above rule are rare. The rule is generally 
correct, and so simple as to be easily remembered. 
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The Grundap School. 


LESSON VIII. 


MAY 20, 1883. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 


TEXT.—So we labored at the work, and half of 
them held the spears from the rising of the 
morning till the stars appeared. 

—WNeh. IV. 21. 


VERSE.— 
—Live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars. 
—-Geo. Eliot. 


QuoratTion—The perception of the infinite may be buried for a time 
beneath the fragments of our finite knowledge, but it is always 
there, and if we dig but deep enough, we shall always find that 
buried seed, as supplying the living sap to the fibres and feeders 
of all true faith.—F. Mas: Muller, M. A. 


Rererence.—Smith’s New Dict. of the Bible, art. 
“Ezra.” Bertheau’s Commentary. Kuenen’s Re- 
ligion of Israel, vol. ii, chap. 8. Knappert’s Re 
‘igion of Israel, chap. xvii, p. 175. Toy’s Religion 
of Israel, p. 89. Chadwick’s Bible of To-day, p. 
113. Ency’d. Brit., art. “ Bible’? The Old Testa- 
ment and the Jewish Church, by Robertson Smith, 
pp. 55, 107, 138, 170, 208, 212, 245, 268, 309. 
Bible for Learners, vol. ii, pp. 435, 472, 484, 507, 
532, 517. * 

I. Influence of Persian Religion on that of Israel. 

Ormuzd and Yahweh. Ahriman and Satan. 
Amshaspands and Angels. 

Il. The Restoration, 538 B. C. 

Return of the 42,000. Building of the Temple. 
The Feast of Tabernacles. Samaritans and Mount 
Gerizim. ~ 
Ill. Ezra and His Times, 516—458 B. C. 

The Pentateuch. The Torah. Book of Origins. 
Book of Covenants. 

LV. Nehemiah the Cup- Bearer, 445 B.C. 


WMnnouncements. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN ANNIVERSARIES. 
MAY 10-17, 1883, AT UNITY CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


Tuurspay, May 10, 1883. 
Reception of Delegates and Meeting of the Directors of the 
Three Societies and of the Various Standing 
Committees, as Follows: 


2.00 p.m. Meeting of the Directors of the W. U.S. 8. Soci- 
ety. 


t 
, 8.00 p.m. Meeting of the Directors of the W. W. U. C. 
_ 3.30 p.m. Joint Meeting of the Directors of the above 
Societies and the W. U. C. Board. 

4.00 p.m. Meeting of the Committee on Theological Edu- 
cation. 

7.30 p.m. Meeting of the Unity Publishing Committee and 
the Committee on Publications of the W. U. C. 


Fripay, May 11, 1883. 


Meetings of the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 

9.00 a.m. Devotional meeting, led by Mrs. J. R. Effinger. 

/ 10.00 a.m. President’s Address and Reports of Secretary, 
Treasurer, Election of Officers, etc. 

11.00 a.m. Paper by Rev. Joseph May of Philadelphia— 
The Distribution of Liberal Literature and Lit 
erary work through the Post Office.—Discus- 


sion to follow, led by W. C. Gannett, of St. Paul. 


2.00 p.m. Paper by Mrs. Anna B. McMahon, of Quincy, 
Ill. Subject—Our Relation to Present Relig- 
ious Problems. 

3.00 p.m. Paper by Miss A. A. Woodward, Madison, Wis. 
Subject, Viktor Rydberg and Liberal Thought 


in Sweden. 
8.00 p.m. Conference Sermon by Rev. Mary A. Safford, 
Humboldt, Ia. 


Satugpay, May 12, 1883. 


Meetings of the Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society. 


9.00 a.m. Service of Song, conducted by J. Vita Blake. 
10.00 a.m. Reports of Officers, Committees, Election of 
Officers, Business, followed by short papers by 
Mrs. Anna L. Parker of Quincy, on Infant Class 
Work, and Miss Blanche Delaplaine of Madison, 
Wis., on Sunday-School Philanthropies; the dis- 
cussion led by G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee. 

2.00 p.m. Paper by J. C. Learned of St. Louis—Children’s 
Literature. 

3.00 p.m. Paper by Prof. C. H. Toy of Cambridge, Mass. 
on the Principles and Methods of Biblical Crit- 
icism. 

8.00 p.m. Installation of J. Vila Blake over the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, corner Laflin and Monroe 
streets. Sermon by Rev. J. C. Learned. 


Sunpay, May 13, 1883. ° 

10:45 a.m. Preaching in the four Unitarian Churches of 
Chicago by visiting clergymen. 

2:30 p.m. Union Children’s Meeting at the Channing 
Club Room, 133 Wabash Ave. Addresses by 
E. E. Hale of Boston, C. W. Wendte of New- 
port, R. L., and others. 

8.00 p.m. Preaching of the Annual Sermon before the 
Western Unitarian Conference by J. Vila Blake. 


Monpay, May 14, 1883. 


Meetings of the Western Unitarian Conference. 

9.00 a.m. Devotional meeting, led by Rev. R. R. Shippen, 
Washington, D. C. 

10.00 a.m. Address by the President, B. P. Moulton, Esq. 
Reports of Secretary, Treasurer, Committee 
on Publication, etc. Short Missionary ad- 
dresses by Kristofer Janson of Minneapolis, 
J. T. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, J. M. Weeks 
of Denver and Enoch Powell of Beatrice, Neb. 
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2.00 p.m. Report of Standing Committee on Theological 
Education, by F. L. Hosmer, Chairman. Dis- 
cussion opened by D. L. Shorey, Esq., of 
Chicago. 

3.30 p.m. Paper by Russell N. Bellows, Secretary of Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference. 

7.30. p.m. Social Reunion in the parlors of the church. 


Turspay, May 15, 1883. 


9.00 a.m. Devotional meeting, led by Rev. N. M. Mann, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Paper by John Snyder, St.Louis. Subject, “ The 
Thing We Need.” Discussion introduced by 
Rey. Grindall Reynolds, Boston, Secretary of 
the A. U. A. 

Paper by Rev. G. A. Thayer. Subject: Religious 
Uses of the Bible. Discussion introduced by 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, Newport, R. I. 

Discussion, led by W. C. Gannett, of St. Paul. 
“Church Covenants, or the Basis of Organiza- 
tion.” 

Platform meeting, in charge of the President of 
the Conference. 


WeEpNEspDAy, May 16, 1883. 


Executive Session. Election of Officers, Discus- 
sion of Plans, and closing business. 

2.00 p.m. Organization of the New Boards of Direction of 

the W. U.C., W. W. U. C., and W. U. 8. S. S’cy. 

at the Channing Club Room. 


Spxora, Notice. 


All the essayists have been notified that no paper offered 
at aday session, except that of Professor Toy’s, is to exceed 
thirty minutes in length, and any violation of this rule will 
be an encroachment upon other parts of the programme. 
All papers are open to general discussion as far as time 
permits. But no speaker, in the discussion, is entitled to 
speak more than once upon the same subject if others desire 
to speak, or to consume more than ten minutes’ time with- 
out permission. : 

CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 
By-Laws or WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

(L) Mszmpgnrsuir.—Any person may become a Life member of this 
Conference by the payment of twenty-five dollars in one sum, and an 
annual member by the payment of one dollar, upon his election by the 
Board of Directors at any regular meeting. 

Delegate membership shall be acquired by certificate of appointment 
by any religious society or organization that shall have, during the 
previous year, contributed not less than ten dollars to the Conference. 
Such society or organization may be so represented by three general 
delegates, and an additional one for each thirty families therewith 
connected. : 

By-Laws or WesTgzen UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SO DIRTY. 

(L)} Mezmsrrsnre.—Life membership shall be acquired by paying 
ten dollars into the Treasury of the Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Bociety. 

Annual membership shall be acquired by paying one dollar into the 
Treasury of the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Br-Laws WoMEN’s WESTEEN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

(1.) Mx wprrsair.—Life membership shall be acquired by paying 
ten dollars into the Treasury of the Women’s Weatern Unitarian 
Conference. 3 

Annual membership shall be acquired by paying one dollar into the 
treasury of the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 

Delegate membership shall be acquired by certificate of appointment 
by any religious society or organization that will have, during the pre- 


10.00 a.m. 


2.00 p.m. 


3.00 p.m. 


8.00 P.m. 


10.00 a.m. 
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vious year, contributed not Jess than five dollars to the Conference; and 
such society or organization may be represented by two general 
delegates. 
TRANSPORTATION. 
The usual reductions are expected on the leading Rail- 
roads; but we goto press too early for further announce- 
ments. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 


All friends attending the Conference are cordially wel- 
comed to the hospitality of the Chicago friends. Those in-. 
tending to be present are requested to notify the under- 
signed as early as possible. Delegates, on arrival, are re- 
quested to report at the Channing Club Room, 185 Wabash 
Ave., up to the 10th. After that at Unity Church, corner 
Dearborn Ave. and Walton Place. 

Jenxin Luoyp Jonzs, Sec’y W. U. C. 
Franozs L. Rosrnrts, Sec’y W. W. U. C. 
Exen T. Lzonagp, Sec’y W. U.S. S. S’y. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isno charge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermorg, President; Meadville, Penn. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty. 


Address 


R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. 


Kindergarten Training School. 


TES 


Hau Claire Kindergarten Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for 
instruction in the Principles and Methods of Fra:bel, with practical ap- 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jonrs, a graduate of the St. Louis Kinder- 
garten Training School. For particulars appply to 


Miss Jenny LLoyp Jones, Supervisor, 


D. P. Srmons, Prest. of Kindergarten Ass'n, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Or to 


REFERENCES: 


Miss Susan Brow, 8t. Louis, 


W. H. CHANDLER, Sec'y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


W. D. Parken, Pres. State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis. 
Rev. JoHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Kzkr C. ANDERSON, Oxhkosh, Wis, 
H. M. Siwamones, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jxnx. Luoyp Jones, Chicago, UL 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


The value of life insurance as a means of| 
providing for one’s family is becoming 
more appreciated as its benefits are be-| 
coming more generally understood. Ben- 
jamin Franklin said, “A policy of life in- 
surance is the cheapest and safest mode of 
making a certain provision for one’s fam- 
ily,” and thought it strange they would 
insure houses, furniture and merchandise, 
and not their lives, more subject to loss 
and more necessary to the family. If one 
insures in a company, like the Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company of New York, 
having a well-earned reputation for econ- 
omy of managment and fair dealing, to- 
gether with abundant and well invested 
assets, they make a provision which is sec- 
ond to none that can be secured on small 
annual payments. Their new plan, “ Semi- 
Endowment,” advertised in this paper, is 
worthy of careful examination. 


—) THE (—- 


Chicago & North-Western 


Railway is the 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
And e 


UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


S the Great Thoroughfare from and to 


C A 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern_and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, Central and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all principal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern_ ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as great as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY | 


At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 

rincipal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 
JINING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and on its ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will buy your Tickets 
by this route AND WILL TAKE NONE | 
OTHER. } 

For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
Poa to all parts of the West, North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Il. 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets Us 


by this Line. 
J.D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
Gen, Sup't, 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen, Manager, 
. H. STENNETT, 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


REMOVAL. 


THE COLERROVE BOOK COMPA 


Have removed to new and commodious quarters at 


“ss 


135 WABASH AVE., 


where they are prepared to show to better advantage 


than ever before their choice stock of 


STANDARD AND LIBERAL BOOKS. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt and 


careful attention. 


“THE COLECROVE BOOK CO. 


e 


The Boys and Girls will all read the ad- 
vertisement of the Improved Target Gun 
advertised in this issue of Unrry. ! 
shooting is excellent sport for all, and the 
low price of this efficient gun will make 
for it a large sale. a 


SILVER & Nickel Plating] 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


j Manufacturer of Society Jewels, | 


Emblems, &c. We replate Watch Cases, Chains, 
and old Table Ware equal to new. Prices very | 
reasonable. Country orders have prompt attention. | 
PFEIFFER & COLLIS, 199 So. Clark St., Chicago. | 


‘A NEW EDITION 


OF THE - 
POEMS OF GEORGE ELIOT: 


One Volume, Cloth. 


For Beautifying the 


Wet Complexion. For rem ov- 
CY 


ing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, 
Pim ples, Sallowness, Blotch- 
es, &c, 
Clara Louise Kellogg— 
Add my name on your list of 
recommendations. 

Liquid Pearl is received 
by I -dies of all countries with 
highest marks of apprecia- 


MP, 
yose 


iy Ss 
ey oO PRICE, $1.06. 
Fs QQ_¢ CARD 50 cea De 

: jperfumers.CHA L. | R 
LIQUID PE CO., Prop'rs, Buffalo, N. ¥. | chet. ets 


| THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co, 


PES 
i eee cet. eae, ae twee | —e F -  -  O etn 0 eeenterenes Fate 9 mame © ERE al 


-_ 
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SOALE OO. 


STUN WaGON SCALE, $40. 3 TON, 
Ton $60, Beam Box Included, 


oRAO PAF ARMER'S, SCALE, FS,. 


200 OTHER SIZES. 
FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 
5 BRST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, 610 
I 40 lb. anviland Kit of Tools, $10 
Farmers ere vile, Vices 4 Other Ariole8 
Ete LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


Established 1843. 
Woodward & Brown, 


GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT 
Piano Fortes. 


592 Washington 8t., Boston. 


4 FARMER'S BOY 


' Or GIRL, in every neighborhood, can obtain the 


IMPROVED RURRFR 


The latest and best. 


Arrows or Bullets, 
Its power and accuracy are surprising. 
recoil. Will carry 600 feet. 


supplied with guns at low rates. 
American Farmer, (8 16-page newspaper) 
Free for a whole year by doing a few hours’ work 
for us. Send your name and postoffice address on 


from the ordinary Cross Gun. 


* a postal card for full particulars. Address 
A. K. HACKETT, Fort Wayne. Ind. 
u] 
> 


Sincerely, I think this gun of yours the 
EVER MADF FOR BOys."* 


FREE TO YOU! 


D0 Y00 want to make money rapidly? Send for 

Free samples worth $5, and secret of a 
new and very lucrative businers; can be done at 
home; no peddling or traveling necessary. A valu- 
able present given. This is a rare chance. 


far superior to any I have ever tried. 
other small game.”* 


199 Clark St., Chieti FES © 0:1.) 


$ 5. 
eT ere 


: “relght 


H With Stool 
Regular Price $85.00 srvrans iatc. 
1 Cello, 8 ft. tone. b. 5 
BE-STOPS, | Sion one, Mele tens, Cartels 


An enurely Lew priucipic. 
Shoots almost as straight as a rifle. 
Makes no report and does not alarm the game. 
Thousands of them are in use and never fail to give satisfaction. 
every gun are included Five Metallic Pointed Arrows, Two Targets and Globe Sight. 

Price of the Gun, One Dollar (expressed to any part of the United States for 25 cents extra). Clubs 


rh 
bende 
he 


TARGET GUN CLUB. 


"NNS LAIDYVIL 


ror .tiyeb rracuce suu mUNTriNnG. Shoots 
Loads from muzzle. Entire length, 39 inches. 
Has no 

With 


This is a most excellent Target Gun, for either amusement or service, and is entirely different 


The Hon Maurice Thompson, author of that delightful book, ** The Witchery of Archery,’ writes : 
‘*T know of one bright-eyed lad whose lot is for the time a glorious one, on account of your gun. 
BEST AND MOST EFFECTUAL TARGET AND HUNTING WEAPON 


C. Gott, of Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., says.: “* 1 bought one of your Target Guns and found it to be 
I killed a hawk with it at twenty yards, and have shot several 


Besides the above, hundreds of letters have come from young men and boys in all sections of the 
country, describing their good succes in shooting pigeons, squirrels. 
This Gun will be sent to any address, charges paid, on receip 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO. 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


(In ordering please say you caw this advertisement in Unrry. ) 


gophers, &c., with this Gun. 
$1.25. 


BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY $51.00 


FIVE SETS REEDS. Fivo Octaves, hand. 


ee erEaTance, 
it will not take the dirtordust. It contains the Sweet 
VOIX CELESTE STOP, the famous French Horn Solo 
Combination, New Grand Organ Right and Left Knee 


, 16 ft. tone. 6 Saxaphone, 8 ft. tone. 7 Viol diGamba, § ft. tone, 8 Diapason, | Stops, to control the entire motion by the Knee, if 
8 ft. tone. 9 Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone. 10 Grand Expressione,8 ft, | necessary. Five (5) Sets of GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS 
tone. 11 French Horn, 8ft.tone. 12Harp Aolian. 43 Vox | as follows: a set o powerful Sub-Bass Reeds; set of 3 
Humana. 14 Echo, 8 ft, tone. 15 Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 16 Clario- | Octaves of VOLX CELESTE; one set of FRENCH HORN 
net, §{t.tone. 17 Voix Celeste, 8it. tone. 18 Violina, 4ft. | R J ch of regular GOLDEN 
tone. 19 Vox Jubilante, § ft. tone. 20 Piccolo, 4 ft. tone. 21 | TONGUE REEDS. Besides all this, itis fitted up with 
Coupler Harmonique. 22 Orchestral Forte. 23Grand Organ | an OCTAVE COUPLER, which doubles the power of 
» Knee Stop. 24 Right Organ Knee Stop. the instrument. Lamp Siands, Pocket for Music, 
fa." ( n isa Cae of the organ-builders’ art. | lieatty’s Patent Stop Action, also Sounding Board, &c. 
i IS VER BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE, BEING | &c. It has a Sliding Lid and conveniently arranged 
| | ts A \ EXACTLY LIKE CUT. The Case is solid Walnut, pro- | Handiesfor moving. The Bellows which are of the 
i" ; ; fusely ornamented with hand-carving and expensive | upright pattern, are made from the best quality of rub- 
suri , fancy veneers. The Music Pocket is of the most beau- | ber cloth, are of great power, and are fitted up with 
k =e tiful design extant. It is deserving of a place in the | steel springs and the best quality of pedal straps. Tho 
millionaire’s parlor, and would ornament the boudoir | Pedals, instead of being covered with carpet, are pol- 
of a princess, ished metal,neat design,never getout of repai) g~ worn 
If you will remit me $51 and the an- 
SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER, 220 soerem tt e 5 5 ae gro 
REGED seek SS NT SS the date hereof, Iwill box and ship you 
this Organ, with Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly the same as I sell for $85. You should 

pos order immediatel ,and in no 

8 case later than 10 days. One 

year's test trial given and a € 
full pe ht fhe Six Gath 
+ . 
| Given under my Hand and Seal this 
> 1 : s — era + 
First day of May, (983, 


Wilt. jt 


On receipt of this Coupon and @51 in cash by Bank "7 

Draft, Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, 3 = 
preas Prepaid, or by Check on your Bank, if forward- 

ed within 10 Saye from date hereof, lhereby agree to accept this Coupon for $87, as part payment 

on my celebrated 24 Stop #85 Parlor Organ, with Bench, k, etc., providing the cash balance 

of @51 accompanies this C pon, and I will send you a receipted bill in full for ®@86 and boxand ship 

‘ou the Organ just as it is advertised, fully war anted for Six years. Money refunded with ‘nterest 


m date of remittance if not as represented after ono year’s use. (Signed) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


Asa further inducement for you, [provided you order immediate- 
FREICHT PRE PAID. ly, within the 10 days}, I Tree to prepay freight on the above 
organ to your nearest railroad freight station, any point east of the Mississippi River, or that far on any 
oing west of it. This is a rare opportunity to placean instrument asit were at your very door, all 
reight rrepaid,at manutact mrer's wholesale ve tp ers now; nothing sexe by Cerzenpenione: 
nelosed fin oi. or Organ. ve read your m if 
HOW O ORDER. advertisement and I order one on condition that it must prove erar ag 
as represented in this advertisement, or 1 shall return it atthe end of one year’s use and demand **.v 
return of my money, with interest from the very moment I forwarded it, at six per_ cent. according 
to your offer. f@7Be very particular to give Name, Post Offiee,County, State, Frelght Station, 
and on what Kallroad. f@ Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, P, O, Money Order, Registered Letter, Px 
ress prepaid, or by Bank Check. You may accept by telegraph on last day and remit by mail on that 
aay, which will secure this special offer. I desirethis magnificent instrument introduced without dolay, 
hence this special price, PROVIDING ORDER 13 GIVEN IMMEDIATELY 


BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


EW LE No. 1215. Height, 72 ins., Depth, 2 ins. 
- Be Dina Weight boxed about 1001 


400 Ibs. 
iMmenujacure | DANIEL F. 
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Chicago, May 16, 1883. 


No. 6 


ye Pay 


STATE & WASHINGTON STREETS, 
CELICAGO. 


Zo Houselxeepers. 


Enameled and Decora‘*d English | 


BED ONG sees 


»yrecedented variety. Colored Patterns 
Department. : . 


WE HAVE 
Increased our Facilities 


FOR FILLING 


in quantities to suit purchasers. en- 
abling them to proeure sets of few 
or many pieces, and easily supply 
breakage. Artistic productions in Pot- 
Private and Contract Orders |: 7 

ON 


SHORT NOTICE, 


And keep in stock 


Mattresses 


of all kinds and 


SPRING BEDS 


of the best makes. 


tery that have no duplicates, 


Reliable goods at Reasonable Prices. 


We solicit an examination, 


BURLEY & TYRRELL, 


85 and 85 State Street, 


We Invite Inspection CHICACO. 


of the above, also of our 


“METROPOLITAN” 
Spring Bed. 


Russian and other Mulberry Trees. 


SILKE CULTURE. 


The enstest and most profitable work for Boys, 


PROSPECT BILL SCHOOL 


For Young Women. 


Girl or old People. Only four weeks’? work, and a 

few dollars® Wh estme Hi ROEDER to commence . tab 9 
with. pr SCH EDER, Western Greenfield, Mass. Extablished in 1869. 
Silk Baal, for naton, Il. 


Tpuy cash for All cocoons offered, 


JAMES ¢ PARSONS, Principal. 


Chas. Gossage 
Gf Co. 


State and Washington Streets, 
CHICAGO. 


Reductions 
In Colored Silk Brocades, 


For combinations, rich, heavy goods, we 
are offering an elegant assortment of 
choice designs at from $2.50 to #4, lately 
selling at from $4 to $7 per yard. 


Solid Colored Silk Brocades 


At $1.25, reduced from $1.75. 


Colored Moire Antiques, 


Plain and brocade, in magnificent quality, 
at $2.00, reduced from $4. 


Colored Ottoman Brocade 


At $2.50, reduced from $4. 


Colored Satin Rhadames, 


All shades, at $1.25, value $1.75 and $2. 


COLORED OTTOMAN SILKS, 
In a perfect line of 31 shader, at $1.50, 
good value at $1.85. 


ALSO AT $2.00. 


An equally handsome assortment, in 
wider and heavier goods. 


IN BLACK SILKS 


We are showing splendid qualities of 22 
inch Satin Rhadames at from $1 to $1.50; 
have been lately sold at from $1.50 to $2.25. 


IN BLACK BROCADES, 


We aye showing at $1.50 a wide range of 
designs in superb qualities of heavy 24- 
inch goods. 


Black Moire Antique and Molre Francais 


t $1.50 and $2; were lately $3 and #4, 


Tr 
—. 


A NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


POEMS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


One Volume, Cloth. 
PRICE, S1l.00. 
FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE! 


The attention of the people is respectfully called 


to the above novel appliance. An Electric Brush 
Battery which will in eight cases out of ten cure a 
headache almost instantly and Rheumatism in a 
few applications. It is the best remedy that «ecience 
has discovered for Neuralgia, Lumbago, and all 
other nervous diseases. 

The distribution of the current through so many 
points enables it to be applied to the most sensitive |DORS: 
and delicate patient. It is simple, convenient, a 
child can use it, and its hi re puts it within the 
reach of all. Price, $6.00. It is the only Brush 
with a complete Electric Battery on the back. 
Send for testimonials and circulars. Enclose a 
three-cent stamp. 


American Electric Brush Supply Office. 


JAMES JACKSON & CO., 26 North Clark Bireet ie 
Chicago, Ml. 51 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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SEE the 


TARCET GUN 


ADVERTISEMENT ON ANOTHER PAGE OF 
THIS PAPER. , 


A TRACT RACE. 


To be placed at the church door,—made 
in a workmanlike manner after patterns 
furnished by Rev. Joseph May, who has 
used it with good success in his church in 
Philadelphia. Will be sent by the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference 
for the following prices (expressage extra). 

Pine, $2.50; Cherry, $3.00. Address 

F. L. ROBERTS, Sec’y W. W. U. C. 
133 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MITE A (Uisradtock Zonet, iy paner tn ihe wor 
0 On per in the world 
dev or. usively to the 
imterest of live on the 

range. Edited by practical 

oo Unique AY indis- 

Address 


Sample copies free. A 
TEXAS. tive S10cK “JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WOOL CROWER- 
The only paper In the United 
States devoted excinsively to 
the interests of wool grow- 
ers. Edited by practical flock- 
Sater: joe DS oe , § pages, 


40 columns. Sample 
WOOL GROWER, Fort one. Texas. 


fora SQUARRor UPRIGHT ROSEWOOD 


$173°75 


er Only FeSO fora an 
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The latest aid best. An entirely new principle. For Target Practice and HuntING. Shoots 
Arrows or Bullets. Shoots almost as straight asa rifle. Loads from muzzle. Entire length, 39 inches, 

Its power and accuracy are surprising. Makes no report and does not alarm the game. Has no 
recoil. Will carry 600 feet. Thousands of them are in use and never fail to give satisfaction. With 
every gun are included Five Metallic Pointed Arrows, Two Targets and Globe Sight. 

Price of the Gun, One Dollar (expressed to any part of the United States for 25 cents extra), Clubs 
supplied with guns at low rates 

This is a most excellent Target Gun, for either amusement or service, and is entirely different 
from the ordinary Cross Gun. ‘ 

The Hon Maurice Thompson, author of that delightful book, *‘ The Witchery of Archery,”’ writes : 
‘*T know of one bright-eyed lad whose lot is for the time a glorious one, on account of your gun. 
Sincerely, I think this gun of yours the BEST AND MOST EFFECTUAL TARGET AND HUNTING WEAPON 
EVER MADE FOR BOYs.”’ 

C. Gott, of Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., says.: 1 bought one of your Target Guns and found it to be 
far superior to any I have ever tried I killed a hawk with it at twenty yards, and have shot several 
other small game."’ 

Besides the above, hundreds of letters have > come from young men and boys in all sections of the 
country, describing : their good succes in shooting ons, squirrels, yphers, & , with this Gun. 


This Gun will be sent to any address, charges 


paid, on receipt of $1.25 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO. 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 


(In ordering please say you saw this advertisement in UNITY.) 


Recent Publications 


IN THE 


Departments of Mineralogy, The- 
ology, and Romance. 


Manual of Assaying. 


Gold, Silver, Copper, and Lead Ores. By Walter 
Lee Brown, B. 8c. Illustrated. Price, $1.75. 

The Mining Kecord, New York, says: ‘It isa com- 
plete compendium of everything pertaining to the 
assaying of these ores.’ 

The M: Journal, Philadelphia, says: ‘It isa 
practtoal k, and will be of value to every one 
interested in mining.’ 


Mineral Tables. 


For the Determination, Description and Clas«ifica- 
tion of Minerals. By James C. pre: Ph. D. 


very simple and clear.” 


ingersollism. 
From a Secular Point of View. 
George R. Wendling. Price $1. 


By the Hon. 


The Congregationalist, Boston, says: “It iz able, 
earnest and effective.” 
The Telegraph, Pittsburg, says: “One of the 


strongest answers to skeptics that has ever been 


published.’ 
The Standard, Chicago, says: ‘It is truly a beau- 


tiful piece of literary work, and as a defense of 
Christianity it is admirable.’ 

The Theorles of Darwin, 

And Their Relation to Philosophy, Religion and 


Morality. Translated from the German of Ru- 
dolf Schmid. ~ By G. A. Zimmerman, Ph. D. 
Price $2. 


The Christian Union, New York, says: ‘Learning. 
fairness, love of truth, and vital earnestness are 
everywhere manifest in this work.” 

The Churchman, New York, says: ‘‘We commend 
the volume moet heartily for its thoroughness, 
for its logical system, for its breadth, and for its 
tolerant spirit. Scholars of every class will rec- 
ognize the dignity with which the fearleas author 
leade his readers on, and they musc admit the 
honest sincerity that marks all his worda”* 


Times of Custaf Adolf. 


An Historical Romance, from the Swedish of To 
pelius. Price $1.25. 

The Mail and Exprese, New York, says: “We wish 
there were such novels written now and fewer 
morbid zene cal analyses.”* 

The In , BP lelphia, says: “Ita vivid de- 
scriptions ‘end thrilling episodes commend it to 
the lovers of romance, while its historic truth- 
fulness and charming style make it attractive to 
lterary readers of all claszex."” 


Frontier Army Sketches. 

By JAMES W. STEELE. 12mo. Price ¢1.50. 

“A series of sketches, descriptive and analytic, 
which are at once Pectoayne and instructive.** 


—tTranscript, Bosto! 

“The author is b ht, keen-sighted, alert and vi- 
vacious, with a dash of vivid imagination. He 
writes because he has something to say worth 
telling, and sees things with his own eyes.”* - 


American Bookeeller, New York. 


RECENTLY P ee SHED, 


fienderson's Hints on Camping.. 
Nonpariel Cook Book.......... 
Nohl’s Life of Haydn...... 
Nohl’s Life of Beethoven. . 
Nohl's Life of Morart.......... 
Fay’s Music Study in Germany........... 
Hauff's Tales of Caravan, Inu and Palace. 
Wheeler‘s Maurine and Other Poems.......... 
Washburne’s Sketch of Gov. Coles............. 
Browne‘s Golden Poems. Cloth.... 
Browne's Golden Poems. Moroceo. 
Linn's Golden Thoughts. Cloth...... 

Linn’s Golden Thoughts. Morocco.... 
Richardson’s English Literature... ... 
Plum'‘s Military Telegraph. . 


wer~S8old by all Booksellers, or r mailed, pest deal, 
on receipt of price, by the ere or mall Lem 


JANSEN, McCLURG 4 €0O., 
Cor. Wabash Av. and Maaison St., Chicago. 


Removal of Jansen, McClurg & Co. to 
Cor. Wabash Av. and Madison St. 


UNITY. | 


RREEDOM, + RELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 


Vol. XI. 


ehleage, Mey 16, 1883. 


No 6. 


“UNITY.” 


J. Lu. JONES, Jonrs, Editor. 

H. M. Simmons, 

F. L. Hosmer, 

Cc. Ww. WENDTE, J.T. SUNDERLAND. 

Gro. BATCHELOR, | Davip N. UTTER. 
. VILA BLAKE. 


Editorial Committee, i3 


The Colegrove Buk Co, 135 Wabash. r e. Chieago, 


$1.50 Per Annum, in igdoancas's Single Oopies, 7 Cents. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class matter. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Notes - a 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 

Epigea.—E. C. P. - ’ = 

wNOE aa T Will — E. E. M. - = 
lnfant-Class Work.—Mrs. ANNA L. PARKER. 

Sunday-School Philanthropies. i PUANCES, DunarLatne. 

Manners.—Mas. H. B. STONE. 

OUR UNITY PULPIT. 

Religion, It: Nature and Growth.—Mary A. Sarrorp. 
NOTES FROM THE FIELD. - _ . 
THE STUDY TABLE. 

Booke Received; Literary Molter: Works ‘of Pha s 

Hawthorne. , 
THE LITTLE UNITY. - - - - 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. - oe - oad 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. - 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOTES. 


We go to press for this issue with the editor 
quite lost in the secretary. The cares of the anni- 
versaries with their unexpectedly large attendance 
make it impossible for us to do more at this time 
than to let our readers judge for themselves of the 
Conference from the specimen papers which we 
offer in this number. How large and enthusiastic 
the meetings have been, how the debts for the past 
year have been met, and plans for the future 
formed,—all this will be detailed. in our next—the 
Annual Conference Number of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference. 


Nineteen out of twenty-one directors of the 

’ Western Unitarian Conference answered to their 

names at the first roll-call on the 10th inst... Every- 
thing indicated a most interesting session. 


A recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
| contains a most interesting paper on “ Religious 
Rationalism in the United States,” by the Count 
Goblet d’ Alviella) We hope to give a fuller 
notice of this article in another number of the 
aasig The author has in preparation an extended 
| work on the. progress of religious Mhonght, which 
will be awaited with interest. — 


We have received a communication from an 
| Eastern friend criticising with some , - severity the 
paragraphs relative to John Brown which have ap 
peared in Unity from the pen of our fellow-editor 
D. N. Utter.’ Like others who have written up- 
holding the, “Boston view” of John Brown—which 
we are ourselves inclined to share—he calls for 
more testimony as to the alleged misdeeds of Brown 
in Kansas. Now we are certain. that Mr. Utter is 
prepared to furnish any. required amount of such 
testimony: we are equally sure that thé believers in 
! John Brown can furnish,a mass of facts and argu- 
ments on the other side,--and the most evident 
proposition of all is that the space of our little 
paper is quite unequal to any such discussion. So 
after due consideration, Unrry has concluded to let 
the matter drop right heres poe 


One of the most hopeful signs of the times 
for the growth of rational religion is the wave of 
Biblical criticism that is both spreading and gather- 
ing force continually. The old view of the Scrip- 
tures is doomed. The new. criticism is reverent 
and candid, impressing. everybody with its truth- 
seeking spirit, while its results are startling beyond 
anything evér said by Ingersoll or Voltaire. Take 
the single conclusion that the Pentateuch as a book 
was written (compiled in part, probably,) after the 
Babylonian captivity of the Jews and it will be 

seen that results follow that make Ingersoll’s 
“Mistakes of Moses” as ridiculous as Leslie’s 
“Short and Easy Method with the Deists.” The 
best of the matter is that as we find out how the 
old book was made the erndities and cruelties of 
the old religion cease to trouble’ us. As the old 
idea of an infallible revelation through Moses 
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departs, the grander idea of a revelation through 


UNITY. 


humanity comes to fill its place; and what is lost to 
faith and authority is gained to freedom and 


reason. 


D. N. U. 


———e 


Gontribufed Wrticles. 


EPIG HA. 


E. Cc. P. 


With baby breath and baby flush, 
The firstling of the year, 
Baptized in glory from the skies, 
Is born our Epigwa— 


Pink as the hues of morning are, 
Pure as the early dew, 

Fresh as the faith in earthly love 
That happy childhood knew— 


Our blushing flower, our woodland pet, 
Pressed close to earth’s fond breast, 
Then passed from loving hand to hand 
Like babies newly dressed. 


Oh, darlings hiding in the woods, 

We've learned your shy, soft ways 

And tracked your sweet trail in the leaves, 
Faithful thro’ all the Mays. 


Sweet little kinsfolk, to our lives 

Your tenderer life appeals, 

Stirs the deep current of our thoughts, 
And hidden grace reveals. 


That Power which, thro’ the wintry storms, 
Keeps such surprise in store, 

Midst life’s thick fallen leaves may find 
Glories undreamed before. 


“NOT AS I WILL.” 


E. E. M. 


With eyes undimmed by mist of tears 

I try to pierce the coming years 

And read through all the doubts and fears 
My onward way. 

I see the cross I needs must bear, 

So near, that round me all the air 

Is heavy with a weight of care. 
That clouds the day. 


I had a thought that Love divine 
Destined this wavering heart of mine 
For worship at a nobler shrine 

Than self alone; 
And evermore the longing grew 
For inner life more pure and true--~ 
More joy in duties old and new 

Than I had known. 


With face tarned towards the Perfect Day 
I tried to hasten on the way— 
Bat just before me, cold and grey. 
I saw this cross: 
It seemed as if my heart stood still. 
So dulled with fear was heart and will 
By this sick dread and sudden chill 
Of bitter loss. 


I felt that if I stretched my hand 

To take this cross, in all the land 

No one more desolate would stand. 
More sad than I— 

That all my thoughts of nobler deeds, 

Of ministry to others’ needs, . 

Of mental growth, not bound by creeds. 
Must faint and die. 


To take, not give, must be my lot, 
And plans for action all forgot 
My life must pass, recorded not 
By deeds of good. 
I turned aside and would not see 
The cross, but strove most earnestly 
To make my life as high and free, 
As mortal could. 


Yet all the time a vague unrest 
Dwelt in my heart, though unconfessed, 
And that strange fear within my breast 
Would never cease;— 
Till now at last I dimly see 
That God has sent this cross to me. 
And bearing it all patiently 
May bring me peace. 
I do not cheat my heart and say 
“ Perhaps this grief may pass away.” 
I know, in all my life, that day 
Can never come; 
But now I see with eyes more clear 
Unnumbered blessings left me here— 
These kindly faces—love most dear— 
: A quiet home. 


Perhaps some day I yet may own 
That this same cross I bear alone 
Has led me in a way unknown 
To something higher— 
And wonder why. so weak and blind, 
I strove against this message kind: 
“ Rest in the Lord, and thou shalt find 
Thy heart’s desire.” 


INFANT.CLASS WORK. 


READ BEFORE THE WF8IERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY 4T 
CuicaGo, May 12, 1883, BY Mrs. ANNA L. PARKER, OF QUINCY, ILL 


Perhaps no problem that the superintendent of 
a Sunday-school has to meet in successfully con- 


‘ducting the school is more difficult of solution, than 
‘the problem of the infant class, and I think I may 
iventure to say, that until quite recently, none bas 


received less consideration. 
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This no doubt arises from the undefined posi- 
tion that the class occupies in the minds of both 
teacher and superintendent, and possibly of parent 
and child. Is it a school or a nursery? Shall the 
children be taught or amused? Until these ques- 
tions receive a definite answer, we can expect neither 
pleasure nor profit in this branch of the Sunday- 
school. 

How seldom we hear the teacher of this class 
express any pleasure in her office; on the contrary 
we are told that “it is a wearisome task, but some 
one must assume it, and I suppose it is as much my 
duty as another’s, but I really do not know what is 
required of me. Shall I amuse the little ones by 
reading to them, telling them stories and hearing 
their recitations, or shall I try to teach them? and 
if so, what must I teach? How shall I be able to 
hold the attention, or reach the understanding of 
forty or fifty restless, playful, trying, yet beautiful 
children ?” 

This should not be. It is wrong that this very in- 
teresting and, when properly conducted, satisfactory 
class, should be a burden instead of a pleasure to 
the one having charge of it. The mistake arises, 
as I have said before, from the undefined position 
that this class occupies between a nursery and a 
school. 

Have we not experimented long enough to come 
to some definite conclusions and have some prac- 
tical theories in regard to it? I think so, and shall 
take the position that it has been demonstrated by 
actual experience that this class is as teachable and 
gives to earnest effort as pleasing results as any 
in the school; and farther, that it feeds and sus- 
tains the school, bearing much the same relation to 
it that the Sunday-school does to the church; and 
on the efficiency of this class will depend in a great 
degree the future well-being of the school. 

In times past, and not very long past either, it 
was thought that little knowledge or experience 
was necessary to teach in the primary departments 
of our public schools. If the young girl who ap- 
plied for the situation of teacher could read and 
spell well, she was qualified to teach the children 
these early branches of education; but experience 
has shown us that the finest ability, though per- 
haps not the finest scholarship, is needed in this 
department. 

The same is true of the infant-class of the Sun- 
day-school. I would say to the superintendent, put 
your most experienced, conscientious, patient teacher 
chere, for she—I take it for granted that it will be a 
lady—will have problems to solve, discouragements 
to meet unknown to teachers of older classes, and 
in proportion to her earnestness and patience will 
be her success. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the more 
apparent difficulties that the teacher of this class 
must encounter; perhaps ve may help her to sur- 
mount them, not remove them, for that, from the 
nature of the case, we can not do. 

We will visit in imagination the room in which 
this class of little children assemble, as doubtless 
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you have often done in person, or should have 
done. Beautiful sight, is it not? Lovely, bright, 
eager little faces with the curious, questioning gaze 
of childhood; neatly and cleanly dressed; each a 
household darling, and with temperaments as varied 
as the diversity we find and enjoy in a garden of 
flowers. In this diversity lies our first difficulty. 

Shall little Isabel, shy and timid almost to tears 
if you speak to her, receive the same kind of atten- 
tion, as fearless bright-eyed Florence? Shall 
roguish, restless, careless Willie meet the same 
sort of care from his teacher, as his sensitive little 
brother Amiel, who sits quietly beside him? Is 
the same methced applicable to the dull, suspicious 
boy and the confident, intelligent one? One law of 
love is certainly alike applicable and demanded by 
all; but the gardener will tell you, that while sun- 
light and rains are equally necessary to the per- 
fection of all his flowers, a study of their different 
habits has shown him that the same sort of culture 
is not called for by the rose and the lily, the pink 
and the pansy; and. in. an observance of the dif. 
ferent habits of his plants lies the attainment of his 
object. 

T hold it as one of the fundamental requisites of 
success in this class, that the teacher shall come 
into personal relations with each little one. Bor- 
rowing an illustration from Emerson, there must 
be no interval between scholar and teacher. Con- 
tact of mind is necessary to cohesion; and here let 
me say to the teacher, do not be discouraged if 
you do not find your way easily into the love and 
sympathy of the child; it takes time and effort to 
establish this personal relation, but it can be done, 
and much depends upon it. 

I worked two years to win an answering smile 
from a little boy; when it came I knew I had con- 
quered, and the sequel pee I was right. I 
have dwelt on this point because I deem it so 
essential. The mind of a child, like the unfolding 
petals of a delicate flower, needs the warm atmos- 
phere of love and sympathy in which to expand. 
A chill air of indifference blowing over the tender 
opening bud closes it, and conceals from view the 
beauty hid’ within. When once this relation of 
sympathy is established, the teacher is in a measure 
prepared to begin her work; and here we find a 
second problem. What shall she teach ? 

I will preface the answer to this que&tion by 
asking another. What is the object of Sunday- 
schools? Six days in the week the minds of chil- 
dren are flooded with facts of the physical and 
mental world around them. They are acquiring 
lmowledge necessary to their well-being in this 
busy world; but for their perfect development an- 
other side of their nature must be brought into 
play; namely, the spiritual, and for the education 
of this part of their being we have set apart one 
day in seven. 

I hold that in proportion to the importance we 
attach to the unfolding of this side of child nature 
will be found the religious teachings of our Sunday- 
schools; and farther, that as the infant-class feeds 
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and sustains the school, it is of importance that 
this religious teaching should begin here. 

That this can be done I am well assured. An 
experience of almost four years has shown me con- 
clusively, not only that the beautiful religious 
truths of the Bible can be taught here, but that 
this is the place to do it. 

Put aside your story books and paper, some 
morning, and with earnestness repeat to the chil- 
dren these words of the Hebrew poet:-—“O Lord, 
how manifold are all thy works; in wisdom hast 
thou made them all; the earth is full of thy riches.” 
And then talk with them about this “Great, round, 
wonderful, beautiful world,” and see what eager at- 
tention they will give you, what awe and reverence 
is expressed in the pure little faces; with what fer- 
vor they will repeat the words after you, how soon 
they will be garnered and laid away, to become a 
source of inspiration in the long years of the future 
that lie before them; and I think if you have had 
any doubts of the feasibility of Biblical teachings 
in the infant class, they will be set at rest by this 
experiment. 

Of course, much will depend on the wisdom with 
which you make your selections, and you cannot be 
too careful here. Seek for simplicity and single- 
ness of thought. Avoid all doctrinal subjects; they 
give little return at any time, and are absolutely 
barren in this connection. Choose for your work 
passages containing the thought of the unity of 
God. ‘The Lord our God is one.” The thought 
of God, as the Creator. “I have made the earth, 
and created man upon it. I, even my hands, have 
stretched out the heavens, and all their hosts have 
I commanded.” Of God as the Father of all. 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want; He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures, He lead- 
eth me beside the still waters.” Passages contain- 
ing ethical lessons, short ‘und terse. “ Thou shalt 
not kill” Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” Lessons in self-restraint. ‘A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” In care for others. 
“Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” These 
passages will sufficiently illustrate the selections 
that may be made from the Bible as the basis of 
your lesson. 

Now what method shall be used in fixing the 
thought in the mind of the child? 

All teachings in this class should be oral; some- 
what more difticult for the teacher, but much better 
for the scholar. The method which I find satisfac- 
tory may be briefly stated thus: I write on the 
black-board, as plainly as possible, the selection 
that I have made.—After the devotional exercises, I 
ask the children how many can read what is writ- 
ten on the board. 


A number of little hands among the older chil- 


dren are raised in response to this question. Then ' 


the request is made, that one of the children read 
it aloud, This is done eagerly, the little child oft- 
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been repeated a number of times; afterwards the 
class repeat it in concert. 

One morning generally suffices for m i 
the texts; but they are left on the board and re- 
peated as a part of our lesson for several weeks. 
The passage of scripture learned, the teacher is 
ready for her work of simplification and illustration. 
As to method:—I do not know that you can improve 
on the Socratic one of developing thought by ask- 
ing questions. 

Never tell a child anything you can help it find 
out for itself. Care should be taken not to intro- 
duce too many thoughts into one lesson; it causes 
confusion in young minds. Suppose you have for 
your lesson this selection: ‘The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fullness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein.” Anchor fast to the one thought of 
God as the owner of all, and then you can talk 
about his mountains and plains, great seas and 
flowing rivers, trees and planta and flowers, birds 
and beasts; not forgetting in your enumeration the 
loveliest of all his possessions—the dear little chil- 
dren. Request them individually to name some- 
thing belonging to God, and you will find them glad 
to do it. In that one thought of the Psalmist lies 
a month’s work if you choose to do it, and work 
that will grow in interest each week: for example, 
one Sunday you can talk about God’s seas and 
rivers, and what. is found in them, God’s trees and 
plants, God’s birds and beasts, God’s children; thus 
following the counsel of Job: 

“* Ask now the beasts and they will teach thee. 
Or the fowls of the air, and they will tell thee. 
Or speak to the earth, and it will instruct thee, 
And the fishes of the sea declare it unto thee.” 
you can lead the little one, through these lessons 
in Nature, that can be so beautifully and easily 
illustrated, to a knowledge of Nature’s God, 
finding— 
ss Tongues in trees, books in the running brooke, 
Sermons in stones, and good in ev erything.”” sa 

Before leaving this subject of religious instruc- 
tion, I will speak of the need of a simple form of 
worship for this class—a service consisting of re- 
sponses, prayers and songs in which young children 
can take part understandingly. 

On this point I wish to be explicit. I think we 
often make mistakes here from the fact that we do 
not realize how soon the element of worship mani- 
fests itself in children, how quieting and beautiful 
its influence on the deportment of the class, nor 
what a help to the teacher in preparing the minds 
of the little ones for religious instruction. 

As a practical acquaintance with this subject is of 
more value than theories, you will pardon me for 
referring to my own experience in regard to it. It 
is apparent to any one who will give attention to 
the subject, that a religious service suitable to the 
older classes of the Sunday-school cannot be com- 
'prebended by the children of the infant class, few 
of whom could spell out the words used in it, or 
‘understand the thought expressed by them; thus 


times spelling it out slow ly but courageously. ' they are barred from a participation in this worship. 


Others are asked to read the sentence until it has 


All teachers of this class know that it is during 
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the devotional exercises of the school, that you have 
the most difficulty in keeping the restless, uninter- 
ested little children quiet. The consequence is, that 
by the time the service is concluded, they are in a 
turbulent state not very favorable for a consideration 
of the lesson. During the first years of my connec- 
tion with the infant class, this state of things was 
very unsatisfactory to me, and that the children 
might not lose all the uplifting and holy influences 
of worship in the school, I taught them to repeat 
a little prayer, with which, doubtless, most of you 
are acquainted: 
God of the darkness 
God of the sun. 
God of the universe 
God of each one. 
Breathe on our spirit thy love and thy healing, 
Teach us content with thy fatherly dealing: 
Teach us to love thee, to love one another 
Brother his brother—and make us all free, 
From the sin and temptation that keep us from thee. 
’ After the services were concluded inthe larger 
room and the windows were closed, separat- 
ing us from the older classes, the little children 
arose and, with hands folded, stood fora moment in 
reverential silence, then slowly, distinctly and de- 
voutly repeated this prayer. Desirous as I was 
that this simple act of worship should be beneficial, 
the extent of the good it did surprised and pleased 


me. 

The beautiful influence it left upon the class, 
made the teacher’s work for the morning compara- 
tively easy. That one prayer opened our school for 
months; gradually others were learned, then a 
simple responsive service was added, and at last a 
benediction, consisting of responses and a chant. 

The earnestness with which the children enter 
into these services, the simple faith and sincerity of 
their worship, indicates unmistakably to the teacher 
her true field of labor. ‘“ Yea, have ye never read, 
Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise?” 

The minds of young children being so easily 
wearied with continuous effort in one direction, it is 
well to vary the exercises and so guard against in- 
attention. Give a portion of the time to recitations; 
let these be voluntary; you can have as many as you 
desire, if you approach the subject in the right way. 
Three may be secured for the little ones by 
this exercise; confidence in themselves, a certain 
amount of emulation necessary to progress, and the 
relaxation that is found in variety. 

Do not let the bright children do all the talking, 
as there is such temptation to do; but help the timid 
and dull. Give the babies some opportunities to 
take a part in the lesson, by asking them simple 
questions which they can answer. It is a gala day 
with them when they have had their first say in the 
Sunday-school. I once asked a timid little four- 
year old girl, in one of the lessons, if she knew where 
to find the violets in the spring time? Uncon- 
sciously, it seems, I had struck a subject of great 
interest to the little maiden and she was quick with 
her response, telling where she and mama found 


the daisies, violets and buttercups, and went home - 


as happy as a bird and told her mama—“ That. 


God loved the little flowers aud covered them with | 


snow in the winter time to keep them warm.” If 
you will open the wonder book of nature to chil- 
dren and show them its beauties, you will seldom 
be importuned for a fairy story. 

As the one lesson system in use in most Sunday- 
schools is not applicable to the infant class, the 
teacher is thrown on her own resources; and for her 
comfort, to say nothing of her duty as a teacher, 
I would advise her to be conscientious in her prep- 
aration of the lesson. Never appear before your 
class without such preparation. If you should, 
that morning’s lesson will not be the delight it 
ought to be to teacher or scholars. 

As to rewards for attendance and behavior, my 
experience is, that they are entirely unnecessary. 
I will go further than that, and say that they are 
deleterious in their effects, and are of the things at 
which a teacher catches to aid her, not knowing 
how to sustain the interest in her class; but they 
are a weak support, and will be discarded as soon 
as she has learned to magnify her office, and hold 
the worth of true teaching at its proper value, 

There is a much better way to induce the little 
ones to come regularly to the Sunday-school, and 
when there, to deport themselves satisfactorily. 

Teach them to love you by loving them, and 
then give to these tender minds mental food that 
they can assimilate, and you will not find it neces- 
sary to resort to picture cards to fill the little 
chairs, or keep their interesting and interested 
occupants still. 

Another point of importance in the upbuilding of 
this class, and one that I fear does not always re- 
ceive from the officers of the Sunday-school the 
attention it deserves, is the necessity of tools for the 
work, and in no other department of the school 
is this necessity greater. You can embarrass 
your teacher more than you have any thought 
of, by inattention to these needs of the class, 
or by mistaken ideas of economy. 

The more important things necessary here, are: 
First, a room where the children will be undis- 
turbed. It should be furnished with low chairs— 
not benches—that the little ones may be comfort- 
able, a parlor organ with one set of reeds, a bell— 
which you cannot afford to be without—a black- 
board and table. 

As to books, they seem to be a great source of 
pleasure to the children, and it is no small thing to 


make children happy,—if you can me them good 


at the same time. 


There has been a library for saree years, be- 
longing to the infant class of the school with which 
I am connected. This library is a constant expense 
and care. It must be renewed every yeur and is 
continually undergoing repairs, and yet I am not 
quite ready to say we will do without it,—when 
I remember with what pleasure the children receive 
their books. 
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And now, what are the requisites of success to be 
sought for in the teacher * 


First, a loving heart filled with a profound rev- 
erence for these wonderful works of God—the 
beautiful, immortal souls of little children—a love 
so broad and deep, that, forgetting self, it can 
stoop to serve with no sense of weariness; with a 
patience that can waive direct results;—sowing the 
seed, and leaving the issue to the God of the har- 
vest. A teacher who has not forgotten her own 
childhood, but can laugh and sing with the little 
ones, entering <nto their playful mood the better to 
lead them, and yet never forgetting the dignity due 
to her office. With these qualities of heart should 
be found mental capabilites, such as powers of ob- 
servation, adaptation, and especially illustration. 
Add to this a thorough conviction of the worth of 
her work, a definite object in her teaching, a degree 
of enthusiasm; and I think you will have the req- 
uisites of a successful teacher. In every society 
large enough to have an infant class distinct from 
the other classes of the Sunday-school, you can 
find the teacher with the necessary qualifications, 
if you seek for her in the right place. But do not 
choose your teacher from among the young girls of 
the society. One must have lived long enough to 
become somewhat acquuainted with human nature 
and child nature, to be fitted for the delicate and 
responsible position of instructor to young children. 

And what of encouragement in the rather ardu- 
ous task? What are the inducements to undertake 
the work? 


Given the teacher whom we have portrayed and 
who, I will admit, is somewhat ideal, but who is 
nevertheless possible, a sufficient inducement is the 
success that will attend her work; and of this she 
may be assured if her teachings are in conformity 
with the natural growth of the child’s mind. 

She will have to assist her, the receptive nature 
of early childhood and that God-implanted curious 
interest that children show in everything. This 
faculty that prompts the little child to break its 
toys in order to see how they are made; to open 
drawers and boxes, to find out what is inside, will 
show a like interest in pulling the petals from a 
flower to learn how it is made, or in watching the 
bird build its nest, or the bee gather its honey, if 
the attention is directed intelligently in that way. 
The apparent cruelty which some children show 
to animals is their unadvised way of getting ac- 
quainted with them. A curious child is a teach- 
able child. Their delight in listening to stories 
may be turned to account in teaching the beautiful 
old stories of the Bible with their ever-new ethical 
lessons. In this class, too, you have well-nigh 
virgin soil in which to cast your seed, and because 
it is unoccupied it will be the more fruitful. There 
is not that struggle between ill and good, which 
comes later. First impressions, you know, are last- 
ing ones. We have only to look back on our child- 
hood to realize this truth. You cannot if you 
would remove from your mind the nursery rhymes, 


fairy tales and school-book poetry of your early 
youth. To the Sunday-school teaching of this part 
of my life, I owe as much of my acquaintance and 
love of the Bible as to all the busy years that have 
since passed over me. And knowing the imperish- 
ableness of the record, shall we not take heed that 
we write thereon thoughts worthy of the place that 
they must hold in memory. 

A summary of the points considered in this 
paper show us: Ist. The necessity of deciding 
whether we are to teach or amuse the little children. 
2nd. The personal relations called for between 
teacher and pupils. 3rd. The feasibility and im- 
portance of Biblical teachings in this class. 4th. 
The great need of a simple form of worship in 
which little children can take part. 5th. The in- 
dispensableness of proper tools for the work. 6th. 
The qualifications to be sought for in the teacher, 
and the assistance she will find in the natural en- 
dowments of the child. Does this seem to imply 
that the teacher’s work is serious work? So it is— 
but it brings its reward with it. The possibility of 
the good that the child may attain more than com- 
pensates for any little sacrifices we may make. 
But the loving Father of us all has made it a law 
of our nature, that we cannot do good to others 
without having it returned to us four fold; and this 
law is beautifully verified in the infant class. 

Are you trying sincerely, carefully and patiently, 
to instruct the little ones committed to your care? 
They will teach you a lesson of the worth of which 
you have no conception, until little by little you 
have learned it—a lesson in faith, in hope and in 
persistent endeavor. 

Are you wearied with worldliness, and its con- 
stant strife to bring self to the front? A sight of 
these unworldly, impolitic little faces is as refresh- 
ing as a shower to the parched ground. The 
esthetic side of your nature will be feasted with a 
beauty that transcends all other beauty, the win- 
somness of unaffected childhood. The social side 
of your nature will drink a deep and satisfying 
draught from the fountains of affection overflowing 
these little hearts. The religious side of your na- 
ture will understand as it never did before the sig- 
nificance of these words of Jesus: 

“Except ye be converted and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PHILANTHROPIES. 


READ AT THE MEETING OF THE WESTERN UN: TARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SociETY IN CHICAGO, May 132, 1883, BY Miss BLANCHE 
DELAPLAINE, OF Mapison, WI8. 


Philanthropy seems a large word when applied 
to the doings or aims of children. “Universal 
good-will,” “Love of mankind at large,” the dic- 
tionary has it. Is this not-a great deal to expect 
from children? Is it wise to expect it, to seek to 
develop it? Is there not danger, as well as promise, 
in the present tendency toward universal good-will? 
Danger that philanthropy, so attractive in name, 
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may be taken up as a passing fancy, or fashion, in- 
stead of being the expression in deeds of a deep, 
earnest interest in individuals, a genuine kindliness 
for and sympathy with them? 

Philanthropy, in the truest sense, is not a vague, 
sentimental hope that everybody may, somehow, be 
made more comfortable, a willingness to aid which 
finds expression in the words: “Call upon me for 
money, but don’t ask me to go near such people.” 
It calls for the willing giving, if not the sacrifice, 
of self, and an “enthusiasm for humanity” which 
must be persistent, untiring, unfailing. 

Can we then hope to find, or create, in children 
a comprehension of this enthusiasm, believed by 
some to be “the most sublime passion of which 
human nature is capable?” I think we can; but if 
we would have genuine workers, we must begin 
with caution, sure of our own ground, and leading 
the children, by gradual steps, to the heights where 
duty and inclination become, almost unconsciously, 
united, and giving is as involuntary, almost as nec- 
essary, as breathing. I would have the children 
first taught that that philanthropy is but a name, 
which does not grow out of the charity which be- 
gins at home,—the good-will toward those with 
whom they are in daily and hourly intercourse; 
and it seems to me that our strongest emphasis 
should be upon this. 

We want no morbid little saints and missionaries, 
like those found in the old-time Sunday-school 
books, mourning over their sins, trying to convert 
their parents, suffering, if sensitive, over the 
troubles and sins of the world; nor do we want 
hypocritical, or indignant, little sinners giving their 
pennies, or dimes, because they are told that 
they must. be generous, and finding a doubtful 
recompense in self-gratulation over their gen- 
erosity, yet wishing, secretly, that they “had 
that money back” for some more selfish use. 
We do want natural, joyous, hearty children, learn- 
ing to be true and kind at home and at school, 
respectful to elders, considerate to companions, and 
courteous to all. I think one of the first steps in 
philanthropy should be the practicing of the old- 
fashioned grace of courtesy, now somewhat difficult 
to find; not prim politeness, nor airy condescension, 
but the simple, kindly manner, which comes from 
delicacy of feeling, and considerate regard for the 
rights and feelings of others. 

How delightful it would be, if our Sunday- 
school children could be recognized by their rever- 
ence for the aged,—that thoughtful consideration 
and gentle patience so grateful to the old, and so 
charming in the young; by their high sense of 
honor, in study and play; their genial intercourse 
with schoolmates; their unobtrusive kindness 
toward those less favored, or less happy, than 
themselves! Even in the Sunday-school, are found 
snobbishness, disdain and cruel neglect, shown by 
children of all conditions to those whose plainer 
dress or simpler homes stamp them as “common ,” 

or “not stylish”; while the poorer children, 


wounded by the slights which are plainly inten- 
tional, look with dislike and distrust upon their 
more fortunate companions—if fortunate they can 
be called,—shrinking even from advances kindly 
meant, and, too often, as they grow older, knowing 
that they are depreciated, or ignored, encase them- 
selves in an armor of defiance and bitterness which 
makes them really unattractive, and repels the 
appreciation and friendship which would be so wel- 
come and so helpful. If our Sunday-schools can 
help to destroy this miserable spirit of caste, can 
create and encourage a spirit of good-will and 
unity among their own members, they will doa 
noble work, and pave the way for innumerable ben- 
efits to all. 


But, some one may ask, would you then limit the 
children’s giving to their own home, or school, and 
be satisfied with pleasant manners only? Can they 
not be taught to feel an interest outside of family 
or local matters, to spare a little from their abund- 
ance, or even their poverty, for others? Indeed 
they can; and taught to give with gladness; to 
know that no pleasure, no happiness can compare 
with that which comes from the constant out-going 
of the heart, the life, in sympathy and helpfulness; 
but they must also be taught that this gladness, 
and knowledge and happiness are a growth, from 
within, not a reward, from without. 

It seems to me a mistake to make many demands 
upon children for money, even when devoted to 
most worthy objects. I think there is danger that 
regular contributions may become too great a tax 
upon their savings, and that the giving will pro- 
ceed from outward pressure, rather than from 
inward desire. Such giving is bad for children; it. 
blunts the sensibilities and encourages deceit, —self- 
deception, if nothing more. Those children, too, 
who have least to give are often most generous. 
It hurts them that they can do so little, while 
others, without an effort, do so much. Such hurts 
are bad for children, initiating them tov early into 
the more serious problems of life, and giving them 
8 foretaste of the pain which must come sometime 
to every generous soul. 

In this connection, I must speak of the earning 
of money by Sunday-school children. It is right 
and important that they should feel that every gift 
is truly their own, earned by their own labor, or 
self-denial; but we must watch closely lest they 
become contaminated by the mercenary spirit some- 
times found among their elders, and expect great 
gains from small outlays; ‘excusing exorbitant prices 
with the words: “It’s for the church, you know,” 
or “for charity,” and thinking little of the real 
value, or lack of value of their wares. The feeling 
engendered by this sort of buying and selling is so 
mischievous, so corrupting to the young, that I feel 
that I cannot protest too strongly against it. Bet- 
ter that they should never earn a cent, for any ob- 
ject, than that it should be anything but a fair 
equivalent for something pleasing, or useful, or 
beautiful. That charity, which can descend to 
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anything not strictly fair and dignified, is not 
worthy of the name. Give the children Car- 
lyle’s, or Robert Collyer’s, ideal of Work, and hold 
them to this idea] as their most precious possession. 
When they have learned to comprehend this—and 
- it is very simple,—they will be ready for true 
ving. 

Fist, then, I would encourage the children to 
give of the things truly their own, which have 
given them pleasure. As Christmas draws near, to 
spare what they will from their toys, and books 
and dainties, giving not only those things of which 
they are tired,—though these can be made of double 
value to giver and recipient, if carefully tsed and 
saved for others,—but choosing between some 
pleasure for themselves and some benefit to others, 
always letting the choice and, if possible, the sug- 
gestion be their own. Every season furnishes op- 
portunities for those who wish to “lend a hand,” 
in delicate and unobtrusive ways, from the first 
flowers and mosses of spring, through the beautiful 
summer charites of the Country Week, Floating 
Hospitals and Sea-Side Homes for children; Har- 
vest Sunday, with its gifts of fruit and grain, and 
Thanksgiving, so peculiarly suggestive of making a 
good time for others. 

It seems as if many of our children were in dan- 
ger of remaining unawakened to the needs of 
others, in the prodigality of gifts lavished upon 
themselves. Even in families of moderate means, 
and among the younger children, the boys must have 
their costly bicycles and games, the girls their im- 
ported dolls, with extravagant costumes, while the 
parties given for these poor, rich children compete 
in expenditure and display with those of their 
parents, and cultivate a spirit which can hardly be 
eradicated in a year of Sundays. 


It is scarcely to be expected that children accus- 
tomed to be considered first in everything, and to 
have their pleasure consulted at every tun will 
enter heartily into plans for general benefit. Yet 
even they, by judicious and enthusiastic teaching 
from those whose hearts are in the work, can learn 
to “live in pulses stirred to generosity, in scorn for 
miserable aims that end with self;” and no task 
can be more enviable than that of the teacher, who 
strives to “enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
beget the smiles that have no cruelty,” and, in so 
doing, helps to make the influence of the Sunday- 
school “ the sweet presence of a good diffused, and, 
in diffusion, ever more intense.” 

There is often complaint of lack of interest in 
the Sunday-school, and various plans are resorted 
to to attract and entertain the scholars. Is not the 
trouble, in a great measure, the result of already 
too much entertaining, at home and at school, ac- 
customing the children to seek pleasure and excite- 
ment everywhere, and making them discontented if 
these are not the principal attraction? Is not the 
remedy to be found in stimulating them to “look 
out and not in,” and in teaching them to consider 
the Sunday-school a place where they will learn 


how to give pleasure, and where their smallest plans 
for helping others will find sympathy and encour- 
agement? 

As soon as it seems wise to extend the children’s 
efforts beyond their own community, to bring them 
into acquaintance and sympathy with the charities 
of the world, nothing can be more natural than that 
they should learn to delight in contributing to the 
pleasure of children in hospitals, or providing a 
country week for some city child. They can be 
told of the beautiful home in Boston, owing its 
origin to the thought of one little girl, and sup- 
ported by the contributions of Unitarian Sunday- 
schools, where more than twenty children are made 
comfortable and happy until better homes are found 
for them; or they can, perhaps, become interested 
in some one child, nearer home, adopting it as their 
especial care, and providing for its needs in various 
ways. 

But these things réquire money, and before 
them, as most simple and within the reach of all, 
comes the Flower Mission. No child is too yo 
to understand or be taught by this; to plant flower- 
seeds, or bring its tiny offering for the “ poor sick 
little girl;” no community is so blessed that there is 
not room in it for all the kindly thoughts, and gen- 
tle words, which come, instinctively, with the offer- 
ing of flowers. If they are to be sent away, the 
children can be interested in gathering and pack- 
ing them; if to be kept at home, they can be taught 
to make miniature ferneries, or gardens, in any dis- 
carded can or pan, which will last for months, and 
give untold pleasure to some invalid) When their 
‘attention has once been turned in this direction, 
the first step has been taken in the spirit and motto 
of the new charity,—“‘ The poor need not alms, but 
a friend;” and they will soon perceive that there 
are needs in humble homes of which they have 
never known, and begin to think of more substan- 
tial ways in which to show their friendliness, their 
desire to be of use. If a personal interest has been 
aroused, they will wish to do something of them- 
selves, to give something all their own. Then is 
the time to guard them against too impulsive giving, 
to show how aid can be most delicately offered, and 
how money for the carrying ont of their plans can 
be most honorably earned. Then, too, is the time 
for assisting those who are unable to contribute 
money in finding ways of service which are quite as 
valuable, and for impressing upon all the fact that, 


although good-will without substantial help is. 


sometimes worthless, yet the expression, in words 
only, of genuine good-will may be at times the 
help most needed, feeding and comforting the soul. 

Next to the Flower Mission in simplicity, seems 
to me the “Free Ice Water Barrel,” like that sup- 
ported by the “True Helpers” of Unity Sunday- 
school, in St. Paul, offering its cup of cold water to 
all who pass the church-door. This, too, is a char- 
ity whose spirit is easily comprehended by the little 
ones, who will feel a glow of pleasure that their 
pennies have helped to give a cooling drink to the 
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weary people, or animals passing by. But we 
must not let this feeling become one of pride or 
boastfulness about what “‘ Our Sunday-school ” does. 
That the school does it is of no consequence, ex- 
cepting as it marks it as an organization for help- 

Individual generosity, encouraged and 
directed by the spirit of the school, is the real end 
sought; the only loyalty we desire is not to an or- 
ganization or a name, but to this spirit, wherever it 
may be found. 

When we consider ways of helpfulness possible 
to the older scholars, especially those whose home 
or Sunday teaching has made them real philanthro- 
pists in spirit and desire, the question is not what 
we can find for them to do, but what method, as 
best adapted to our surroundings and opportunities, 
we can select from the many “ Wadsworth Clubs,” 
“Look Up Legions,” “ Friendly Societies,” “ Lend- 
a-Hand Clubs,” and others of the sort, now s0 
popular. 

The circulars of the “Ten Times One Is Ten,” 
published by the Welcome and Correspondence 
Club, of Boston, give most interesting sketches of 
the workings of societies like these in every part of 
the country, and in England, and are full of in- 
spiring suggestions. 

In one of Mrs. Whitney’s books, some young 
girls, having a pleasant home, institute a series of 
“Read and Talk” evenings, inviting in the work- 
ing-girls whom they have met at chapel, and also 
such friends as they may wish to bring with them, 
—inviting also some of their own friends, from 
wealthy homes, who bring beautiful pictures and 
books to illustrate the evenings devoted to history, 
travel or art. This seems to me a most huppy 
plan, whether real or ideal, bringing together in 
pleasant companionship those whose daily lives 
would otherwise scarcely touch one another; giving 
opportunities for acquaintance which may lead to 
most helpful friendships; brightening the weary 
days of the girls shut out by toil and poverty from 
almost every pleasure, and giving new value and 
beauty to the homes and lives of those able and 
willing to share their best. In every city, town and 
village there is need of just such companionship, so 
full of pure friendliness that all will feel that their 
best is recognized and welcomed, so free from any 
tone of condescension or patronage that the most 
sensitive cannot be wounded. 

These are but a few among the many suggestions 
which present themselves when we consider the in- 
exhaustible and fascinating subject of philanthropy. 
Those who have had practical experience in Sun- 
day-school work can best decide as to their value. 
If they have furnished a few points worthy of 
discussion, they will have served their purpose. 


“It is very possible to speak of God magnificently, and to 
think of him meanly; to apply to his being high-sounding 
epithets, and to his government principles which make him 
odious.”—Channing. 


MANNERS. . 


READ aT A MEETING OF THE WOMAN’s CLUB, CHICAGO, APRIL 4, 1883, 
By Mrs. H. B. STONE. 


Under this comprehensive heading of manners 
nothing interests me more than the query that 
comes to us in this stage of our national develop- 
ment: What effect are the principles of our free 
institutions having upon our social life? It is a 
query that I cannot help thinking would come to 
us naturally even if we were not also led to make it 
by the many opportunities we have of seeing our- 
selves as others see us; for it seems as if the last 
year had especially abounded in just comments and 
criticisms bearing upon this question. 

Are not we Americans, in these days of striving 
and action, much inclined to transpose the words of 
More’s oft quoted line: “Though few can serve, yet 
all may please,” and read instead, Though few can 
please, yet all may serve? To-day scarcely a man 
or woman rests until he or she has found some 
field of usefulness, or one in which, at least, a fond 
belief of usefulness may be held. This fact and 
the possibly different standard required for pleas- 
ing have altered the outlook of society since the 
writing of the line. 

This idea may not be carried out or even con- 
ceived in an ideal form, and there may be found, in 
its expression, many trivial motives and debasing 
influences, yet no one can question that they who 
lead the human race have their hearts upon this 
high mission, and that we who follow are filled with 
their influence and, however little we may attain, 
catch something of this grand idea of service. 

But to reach what is aimed at in this mission of 
service—the greatest good of all—requires such 
varied effort, that we have only to reflect upon the 
subject to merge into it that of pleasing. For, 
since thé battle must be fought by each singly, 
how can we better serve one another in our daily 
life than by courteous and generous behavior, 
showing what in us is most worthy of affection, and 
winning honest confidence in return. 

We may be utterly destitute of outward graces, 
yet, whatever awkwardness mars our deportment, 
or however uncontrollable our shyness, or silent our 
natural habit, we cannot entirely absolve ourselves 
from responsibility for the effect of our presence 
upon others; we cannot foster the humility, which 
would make us appear to belong to a Pariah caste, 
apologizing ourselves into the background, there to 
enjoy all we may of the benefits of society, while 
contributing nothing. 

It is true, indeed, that temperament must decide, 
in a measure, our field of usefulness in this direc- 
tion, and many of us must confine our influence to 
the atmosphere of our homes. We must not quib- 
ble because the friend who, in her gracious hospi- 
tality, makes heart and mind expand and sends us 
away refreshed by her companionship, has nothing 
to offer us if we meet in a crowded room, where 
the voices that confuse her act as a stimulant to 
others, clothing them in a dignity and grace that 
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we do not always discover. But let us, as far as 
may be, live in harmony with ourselves, our actions 
being the expression of the best possible in us; so 
may we hope to render our bearing acceptable and 
even helpful. And this, though a worthy maxim, 
will not cover the ground; and we, as a nation, 
proud of our growing rather than of our growth, 
have, I think, to devote especial care to one element 
of our cultivation. Yet for us to recommend it by 
some simple mandate such as, “ Cultivate vivacity!” 
has a very ludicrous sound, like saying, “Gush!” 
It is like taking a frail, shy child out of a crowded, 
stuffy, city alley into a grand, green meadow, on a 
dazzling day, and saying to her grimly: “Skip, my 
child!” I do not refer to a child that no amount of 
restriction could keep from skipping, but to one to 
whom the word and even the idea have no meaning. 

That the daily cares of life have interfered with 
the growth of graces, that the toil for gain has 
stunted our sense of beauty, has long been the 
comment of our critics. We cannot but agree with 
the view expressed by Matthew Arnold in the 
Nineteenth Century, that for the building up of 
human life, as men are beginning to see, there are 
needed not only the powers of industry and con- 
duct, but the power also of intellect and knowledge, 


the power of beauty, the power of social life and 


manners. In his article he quotes a description 
given by Miss Bird of a family in Denver—a picture 
of a moral, hard, unlovely, unrelieved, grinding 
life—a family living in a degree of discomfort and 
lack of refinement which seems possible only to 
people of British stock, and asks the pertinent 
question, how much way this spirit, since surely on 
our borders we have it, has made and is even yet 
making among us. A counter-question comes nat- 
urally from us, Are we to gain nothing from the 
representatives of many nations who enter our gates? 
Shall not the vivacity of the Frenchman, the eon- 
tentment of the Portuguese, the holiday-loving 
character of the German,—aye, and the native 
dolce far niente of the Italian, teach us something 
to ward off the blight with which our mission of 
work threatens our outer man? 

Now, we are - characterized by two leading 
Frenchmen as “a nation of hard unintelligence” 
and as one that has created a system of popular in- 
struction without any higher instruction, and will 
long have to expiate the fault by its intellectual 
mediocrity, superficial spirit and lack of general 
intelligence, and by its vulgarity of manners. 

Mr. Spencer in speaking of us reads the traces of 
overwork in the lines on our faces and in the fact 
that here men grow grey ten years earlier than 
they do in England, and he questions our power to 
alter this general tendency, so long as, in con- 
formity to our republican principles, we invite 
men to this race for advancement in which 
no limit to the stakes is placed. His im- 
pressions, as he has written them, express an earn- 
est plea for the development of other powers than 
those employed in our intemperance in work, and, 
to me, one sentence is fraught with grave meaning. 


He writes, “Some twenty years ago John Stuart 
Mill delivered at St. Andrews an inaugural address 
on occasion of his appointment to the lord-rector- 
ship. It contained much to be admired, as did all 
he wrote. There ran through it, however, the tacit 
assumption that life is for learning and for work- 
ing. I felt, at the time, that I should like to take 
up the opposite thesis. I should have liked to 
contend that life is not for learning nor is life for 
working, but learning and working are for life.” - 

In terms such as I have quoted, too many for- 
eigners express their views concerning us, but even 
Mr. Lowell says we are the most common-schooled 
and uncultivated people in the world. 

Mr. Arnold recommends that the true friends of 
civilization, instead of hopping backwards and for- 
wards over the Atlantic, should stay at home and 
do their best to raise, purge and ennoble public 
sentiment; and, certainly, whatever our future 
growth may be, it is neither in conformity to the 
spirit of the age nor to the principles of our nation to 
expect the best results from affecting the manners 
of any race or class. And yet we must, in loyalty 
to our’ country, hope to vindicate her from these 
charges. It is true that much has been written in 
defense in answer to Mr. Arnold’s article, and we 
have been told of our excellences in a manner to 
delight the heart of any of the dwellers under the 
spreading wings of our eagle. This picture is much 
pleasanter to contemplate, but is it as wholesome or 
as helpful as it is to acknowledge our crudity, to admit 
our wants, and strive for the remedy ? 

Mr. Emerson in his essay on “ Social Aims” re- 
fers to just this kind of criticism, and his comments, 
like all that he has written on this subject, have a 
most helpful ring. In fact, bowing in all defer- 
ence and admiration to the charm and beauty of 
fine manners, he yet has words of encouragement 
for all. He hesitates to describe the essence of 
this grace, preferring to compare it to the kingly 
robes of cobweb-woven cloth in Hans Anderson’s 
story, giving to that tale an allegorical significance, 
and paying such a tribute to this garment of fine 
manners as to rouse in us an eager desire to be up 
and doing and to try to weave it for ourselves. 
He says again: “Who does not delight in fine man- 
ners? Their charm cannot be predicted or over- 
stated. ’Tis perpetual promise of more than can be 
fulfilled. It is music and sculpture and picture to 
many who do not pretend to appreciation of those 
arts. Yet how impossible to overcome the obstacles 
of an unlucky temperament and acquire good man- 
ners, except by living with the well-bred from the 
start.’ It is good to read that honest word, impos- 
sible, and I honor its baldness. To an ungraceful 
nature cannot come the charms of fine manners. 
Rare indeed are the beings who thoroughly delight 
us, and many are they whose want of grace grates 
and jars. 

Another sentence of Mr. Emerson’s contains 
much wholesome advice concisely put: ‘The law 
of the table is Beauty —a respect to the common soul 
of all the guests, Everything is unseasonable, 
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which is private to two or three, or to any portion 
of the company. Tact never violates for a moment 
this law, never intrudes the orders of the house, the 
vices of the absent or a tariff of expenses or profes- 
sional privacies—as ‘we say, we never talk shop 
before company. Lovers abstain from caresses arid 
haters from insults, whilst they sit in one parlor.” 

With a blow at the spirit of ridicule, which 
always offends the well-bred, he quotes a passage 
from the Koran: “On the day of resurrection 
those who have indulged in ridicule will be called 
to the door of Paradise and have it shut in their 
faces when they reach it. Again, on their turning 
back, they will be called to another door and again, 


on reaching it, will see it closed against them, and, 
‘sense they bring power to no cause. 


so on, ad infinitum.” 

He says: “As respects the delicate questions of 
culture I do not think that any other than negative 
rales can be laid down. For positive rules for sug- 
gestion, Nature alone inspires it. Who dure assume 
to guide a youth, a maid to perfect manners! 
The golden mean is so delicate, difficult—say 
frankly, unattainable. What finest hands would 
not be clumsy to sketch the precepts of the young 
girl’s demeanor. The chances seem infinite against 


success, and yet success is continually attained. | 


Nature lifts her easily and without knowing it over 
these impossibilities, and we are continually sur- 
prised by graces and felicities, which seem not only 
unattainable but indescribable. 

May we not apply this to our youthful country? 
Will not the earnest striving with the aid of natu- 
ral laws help us, without our realizing the steps, 
out of many of our shortcomings? Let us feel 


that no one’s effort is worthless, and that we may | 
show patriotism as well as wisdom by living out| 
“A small unkindness is a 


the spirit of the words: 
great offense.” 

* *  * * * * * * * 

‘For matters of etiquette, guides abound, and, 
considered through the medium of a sincere desire 
to attain good manners, are they not valuable? 
But let us take care that in their use we do not 
miss the scope and stick in the incidents. 

Not that I would seem, for a moment,to underrate 
the advantage of the knowledge of anything that 
adds ease, lends presence of mind, or chases away 
the ghoul of self-consciousness or bashfulness. 
Those who have never felt mortification from not 
knowing the right time or place to do or say a po- 
lite thing that their sense of the fitness of things and 
the of society alike required; those who have 
never felt their tongue cleave to their mouth, and 
the room swim before their eyes—making hours 
intended for enjoyment, veritable torture, just from 
an overwhelming sense of not knowing how—may 
deride the idea of known rules being sometimes of 
use in moments of action or perhaps still more in 
moments of inaction—but notL Yet granting this 
we still cannot pin our faith to any social creed. 
Let us have all the environment of good taste and 
good feeling that is within our reach; become as 
well-versed as we may in the skill of finding and 
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improving the opportunities that society affords for 
community of thought and stimulating of interest. 
But here where no lines of rank divide us let us 
not strive or help to make superficial conventional 
ones. Let us beware of saying to our children, 
referring tofsome habit or custom involving no 
grand principle—No gentleman, no lady, would 
ever do that! 

Lady—gentleman. Can we afford to demean those 
old-time words by using them in their narrowest 
significance? _ Use them carefully and not too often; 
but they stand for too much to be employed for 
ignominious ends. Preserving their fullest mean- 
ing they will add force in our arguments for the 
causes of right and justice, while in their petty 


Each one of us can recall, I think, some one in 
the very humblest home and meagre surroundings 
whose heart and life display the essence of good 
manners in a degree rarely met with in any circle. 
She would look distraite, dazed, if left to herself in 
some large gathering of polite society; would com- 
mit many gaucheries, do many things which would 
scarcely be considered in “good form.” Is she any 
the less a lady for that? 

How can we teach our girls to forget themselves 
when they meet these rare spirits and to show them- 


selves worthy to stand by them, being helped 


by the pure spirit, which has missed one gift of 
expression, that living with the well-bred may 
have granted to them. How can we help them to 
recognize all such, and to give in return for the 
pure air that they take something equally valuable 
to those silent ones,-—to show that all best helps to 
good manners have brought them nearer to the 
good, the true and the beautiful-—-not made them 
alien to all who fail to display the insignia of con- 
ventional good-breeding. 


Our Alnity WPrulpit. 


RELIGION, ITS NATURE AND GROWTH. 


A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE WESTEBN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT 
CuIcaGo, May 11, 1883, By Rev. Many A. Sarronp, 
or HumBo.prt, Iowa. 


Luxe X: 27. And he answering sald: Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself. 

One of the most fruitful sources of controversy 


is the careless or incorrect use of terms, and many 
times after heated discussions opponents find that 
they nearly agree in their views and have been bat- 
tling about supposed, not real differences. And 
since it is a common mistake to use the term relig- 
ion as synonymous with theology—and men often 
say that they are not religions because they have 
no clearly-defined theological opinions—we would 
have it understood that we do not use the word re- 
ligion in the special sense us denoting some partic- 
ular system of worship, while we carefully distin- 
guish it from theology, since it relates to feeling 
and action rather than to mental conceptions. We 
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mean by it that universal aspiration after the infi- 
nite, that longing for God, which may be regarded 
as the germ from which the various religious sys- 
tems of the world have been developed. We say 
universal aspiration—for as it was determined that 
all the nations of the earth should seek after God 
if haply they might find him—we learn of no peo- 
ples utterly destitute of religious perception. Not- 
withstanding the contradictory statements of trav- 
ellers, the learned philologist, Max Muller, declares 
that “in spite of all researches no human beings 
have been found anywhere who do not possess 
- something which to them is religion; or to put it in 
the most general form, a belief in something beyond 
what they can see with their eyes.” Just as there 
is a strong attraction between every germ of plant 
life that lies buried in the ground, and the glorious 
sun of heaven—so there is a strong attraction 


between the finite and the infinite soul—-and just. 


as the little seed climbs up from the cold and dark- 
ness of earth to grasp the warmth and light above 
it, so does man, in all ages and climes, struggle up 
and out from the control of the senses, from the 
limitations of time and place, to lay hold upon the 
infinite, to find the love and truth of God. This 
universal aspiration we call religion—the common 
religion of humanity; but there is not less difference 
between the embryonic and the perfectly developed 
forms of this religion than between the acorn and 
the stately oak. The acorn contains the oax in 
embryo, but to define the one is not to give a defi- 
nition of the other. The tiny ball at our feet but 
faintly suggests to us the monarch oak, the patriarch 
of the trees—that for centuries wears so loftily its 
“green coronal of leaves.” Hence it is not enough that 
we present the germ from which all religions have 
sprung—no matter how sadly distorted these 
growths have been; but we must give a definition 
of the highest development that we conceive it pos- 
sible for this universal aspiration to attain. We 
must find an expression for religion in its purest, loft- 
iest form. Many definitions have been given by 
philosophers, but there is one that, while including 
them all, at the same time transcends them all. It 
is that of Jesus ys found in the words of our text. 
Although not formally stated by him as a definition, 
it presents what is constantly dwelt upon in his 
teachings as covering the ground of all true relig- 
ion, as the condition upon which eternal life may 
be secured,—and since we can conceive of nothing 
nobler and more inclusive in its nature than per- 
fect love for God and man we must regard such love 
as the culmination of religions development. Hence 
the worth of a man’s religion cannot be determined by 


his church connection, and persons equally religious , 


in their lives may differ widely in their theological 
opinions. 

True religion must be valued as it was by Jesus, 
in the golden coin of love; and we can understand 


its nature only as we learn the meaning of love’ 


for God and man. 


Many persons say that they | 


tind it impossible to love God, for they cannot see | 
him, they cannot feel his presence, they can form infinite justice, if you are loyal to all that you can 


no conception of him, and they cannot love that of 
which they have no definite idea. This is the feel- 
ing which has led to the worship of Jesus as God, 
and continually leads to the worship of images. 
Many good people who would shrink from the 
thought of idolatry, as often as they pray make 
supplication to an image they have formed in their 
own minds, forgetting that “God is spirit.” But 
is it possible to love one whom we cannot see, 
whose voice we cannot hear, of whom we can form 
no mental picture? This question can be answered 
best by referring to the nature of that love fora 
friend which is based upon her character. What is 
it that you love in your friend? You love her at- 
tributes as they are expressed to you in her individ- 
uality. You love her truthfulness, her purity, her 
generosity as these are united in her personality. 
You have these soul-qualities, expressed in looks, 
in words, in deeds, through the eye, the voice, thy 
hand; but it is not the medium of expression, it is 
that which this medium expresses upon which your 
affection eenters. Your friend might lose her eye, 
her hand, her voice, and you would love her still— 
but if her truth, her purity are lost, your friend is 
gone from you although her bodily presence may 
remain. Through association the tone of a friend’s 
voice, the touch of her hand, the glance of her eye 
become inexpressibly dear to you, and you always 
think of these things in your thoughts of her, and 
yet you prize them chiefly as the medium through 


j which your friend’s soul communes with yours, and 


when the soul you love is gone, although you may 
still cling to the form that enshrines it, you know 
this form is not your friend, that she was more than 
this cold clay that gives no answering sign of rec- 
ognition as your tears fall down upon it. And thus 
we conceive it to be in loving God. All nature is 
dear to us as the medium through which God ex- 
presses himself. His presence 


‘ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees." 


Through the grandeur and beauty of unchanging 
laws, through the love, the truth, the purity, 
of noble souls in all ages, and above all in the 
divine life of him who lived in Galilee, we learn 
of God’s attributes, and in loving these we are lov- 
ing Him. If we love purity, truth and justice, 
then are we loving God—then will come to us that 
inner peace which constitutes the blessedness of 
what Jesus calls seeing God. Let it suffice for us 
that, if pure in heart, we can thus apprehend him, 
can thus securely rest in all-enfolding love although 
we cannot comprehend him—with our puny powers 
can form no adequate conception of Him. Your 
friend has a finite personality; you can form a men- 
tal image of her, for you have seen her, and yet 
you fail to understand fully the heights and depths 
even of her nature. 
cannot even picture in your mind, much less can 
you fully comprehend it, for if you could it would 
not be infinite but finite. But although you cannot 
grasp the meaning of infinite love, infinite truth, 


But that which is infinite you. 
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comprehend—if you love the highest that you know, 
then do you love God as truly as you love your 
friend. Then to love God with all.our strength is 
to give to purity, to truth, to justice, our unswerving, 
intense devotion; it is to consecrate our lives to the 
highest good we can conceive. And thus loving 
goodness we shall of necessity love our neighbor, 
for if we love that which is good, we shall wish to 
see it prevail, we shall wish to build it up in our 
own lives and the lives of others; and thus our love 
for God will show itself in our love for man, our 
religion will be embodied in morality. And thus 
we are led to perceive the force of the statement 
that the second commandment is like unto the first 
—that loving man is like loving God. 


It has been the custom with many to draw a 
dividing line between religion and morality; and in 
the world’s history, too often that which has 
passed by the name of religion has been entirely 
separated from right conduct; but let it forever 
stand to the glory of Jesus of Nazareth that he 
made religion and morality one, or, as Miss Cobbe 
has said, “ glorified virtue into holiness and duty 
into love.” And to-day as we witness the fact 
that more and more inside of all sects and outside 
of all sects do men emphasize the worth of charac- 
ter, we cannot help feeling that while old creeds 
are crumbling and old beliefs dying—more and 
more are men coming into sympathy with the real 
religion of Jesus and being made alive by its 
spirit instead of being crushed asso many have 
been heretofore by the letter that killeth. 


Aye, as we hear those who are called infidels and 
atheists—who utter their indignant protest against, 
theological tyranny in all of its forms, and yet de- 
clare that upon the rock of human love and human 
kindness they firmly take their stand—we cannot 
refrain from looking back across the years of time, 
—hback over years of bigotry and persecution— 
back, still back for more than eighteen centuries, 
where in the dawning light of love we see a radiant 
figure with the light of truth within his eye, the 
peace of heaven in his face, and listening seem to 
‘hear the words, “ Whosoever heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them—whosoever is merciful, 
kind, and just, I will liken him unto a wise man 
who built his house upon a rock.” And listening to 
these words we cannot but rejoice that so many 
who are counted among the foremost infidels in our 
land are planting their feet firmly upon the same 
rock whereon Jesus planted his nearly nineteen 
centuries ago. 

But while rejoicing that this is true, at the same 
time do we mourn the fact that Christianity has been 
so presented to the world that men do not seem to 
realize that in being loving, kind and true, in living 
virtuous lives, they are being truly Christian, are 
expressing real religion in the very noblest way it 
can be shown. For the development of the germ 
of religion, beginning perhaps in fear of the 
mighty powers by which man felt himself sur- 
rounded, and passing up through reverence for 


them into admiration of them, culminated in love— 
and this love for the highest good we know—this 
most highly developed religious feeling embodied 
in the life becomes morality, or as Saint John 
expresses it, “To love God is to keep his command- 
ments.” Hence the nohlest form of religion is 
morality enkindled and glowing with love. It 
transcends morality only as love transcends the 
noble life finding its best expression in the life yet 
linking it to that beyond itself. 

Begin as we may with the germ of morality or 
of religion we find that as each attains its noblest 
development they blend into one; and we echo the 
thought of Jesus —loving man is like loving God. 
We realize that the purest religion is manifest in 
noble living. A man’s love that is uttered in words 
alone is not a reality. A love that is real has a 
moulding—a transforming influence upon the whole 
nature, and when we see love thus expressed in the 
life—when we see a man striving to embody his 
love in a noble character that will be worthy the 
object of his love—we ask for no other proof that 
his feelings are real and not a mere pretense of 
words. In the same way when a man embodies his 
religion in moral excellence—when his love of the 
highest that he knows is expressed in a pure true 
life, we have no right to doubt its reality, let his 
theological opinions be what they may. In making 
religion and morality one, Jesus recognized the 
truth that religion is a life and not a creed, and if 
his followers had understood and practiced what he 
taught, the world would not have seen the terrible 
persecutions which carried on in the name of re- 
ligion have made men feel that religion itself is 
responsible for them. But as love must not be 
blamed because it sometimes passes into jealous 
frenzy, so religion must not be reproached because 
it sometimes passes into superstition or fanaticism 
instead of expressing itself in morality. And no 
better work can be done in behalf of religion than 
the work of finding out and proclaiming its real 
nature. Let us teach, as Jesus taught, that love is 
its motive power-—that morality is its best expres- 
sion in the life, and men will be drawn to it with 
irresistible power. a 

Doubtless many of us can recall the days when 
as little children we firmly resolved never to be re- 
ligious because it made folks look so solemn and 
have such a miserable time in life. We did not 
realize that the good men and women who told us 
beautiful stories, who talked to us about the birds 
and flowers, and listening to our childish troubles 
taught us how to bear them bravely, were religious 
men and women doing religious work—although 
they did not think it wrong to laugh on Sunday. 
We thought it was because we were so wicked that 
we liked them better than we liked the solemn 
visaged ministers who talked to us about our sins, 
and mentioned heaven in such a melancholy way 
that we had not the slightest desire to go there - 
save to escape from something worse. Religion in 
our childish thought did not mean the love—the 
cheer—the inspiration which now it signifies, but 
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was always associated with long sermons, hard 
benches and dreary Sundays. And we think that 
many grown-up children have just as incorrect con- 
ceptions of what religion really is—considering it a 
necessary evil—a matter of form and belief that 
must be regarded on Sunday—not something living 
and growing in the life. Hence one day is called 
holy and six days are made unholy. Hence there 
are long prayers in the church but short weights in 
the market. ~- 

But viewing religion as something that lives and 
grows—as a germ attracting the divine and in turn 
attracted by it—-we see that while it could not 
develop without this attraction, the natnre of its 
growth is determined by its daily food and culture. 
Just as the plant is dependent upon the light and 
heat of the sun, yet develops in accordance with 
its supply of food and the care that it receives. If 
you were to plant an acorn you would not expect it 
to grow well, if placed in scanty soil, if the little 
plantlet reached the surface only to be distorted by 
some great weight resting upon it—if noxious 
insects preyed upon its leaves and no cooling rains 
refreshed it, and yet the sun would shine upon it 
just the same as if the soil were good. But the 
feeble distorted plant would have no power to use 
this sunlight to store it away in a vigorous growth 
of woody tissue So it is with the growth 
of true religion. God’s love is for all—but the 
embodiment of this love in our lives demands proper 
conditions for its development. The helpless child 
in some filthy den of this great city has not that 
food for’a religious life that is given to you and me. 
Upon his piteous childhood rests the heavy weight 
of ignorance—poverty preys upen his body, vice 
feeds upon his soul; and can we wonder at its 
blighted or distorted growth? 

Are we not prone to spend too much time in pray- 
ing for the sunlight and not enough in tilling and 
enriching the soil, wherein religion germinates and 
gtows’ Do we not expect that God will give to us 
directly what we alone can win through earnest 
effort? We need to realize that the growth of true 
religion in our own lives and the lives of others 
depends upon our use of all that God has given us 
asa means of perfecting our natures. Let us stir 
the soil continually and we need have no fear that 
the sunlight will be wanting. Let us recognize all 
work for man’s advancement as religious work and 
lend a helping hand. Think not that we shall thus 
debase religion; we only shall make all things more 
divine. Instead of going to worship but one day 
in the seven, all of our work will be worship. In- 
stead of seeking holy places the whole earth will be 
our temple and every place a shrine. 

True religion thus embraces all elements of 
growth, is thus world-wide in its inclusiveness be- 
cause its essence is love and love binds man to man 
and man to God even as the great law of attrac- 
tion binds atom to atom and all atoms to the 
central sun. Well may we rejoice in this religion 
of love which Jesus preached—its purity, its depth, 
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its world-wide charity; but Christianity as it has 
stood before the world in ages past, as it stands be- 
fore the world to-day, is far, far away from the ideal 
of its founder. Had it been true to its professions 
men would not sneer at the word religion but would 
love where now they distrust; and if we would fill 
all empty pews, if we would make men feel that 
religion in the life is like sunshine in the soul, let 
us inscribe above the portals of our churches no 
words save these alone—“ Love God, Love man.” 
Then through their doors shall throng the rich and 
poor, the high and low, the just and unjust—the 
vast multitude of earth’s weary pilgrims— con- 
strained and held and lifted into higher life by the 
strongest tie the soul can know—by the outstretched 
hand of the Father of us all—by love eternal. Then 
shall we exalt Christianity not by depreciating 
other religions but by feeding it with our best 
thought and purest aspiration. 


The plant incarnates sunlight by giving as it re- 
ceives, and when its giving ceases its growth is at 
anend. The more it grows the more life support- 
ing oxygen it gives the air—the more it gives the 
faster does it grow. And thus the growth of true 
religion in our lives is measured by our love and ser- 
vice for humanity. If we add nothing to the world’s 
material wealth by honest labor—take no interest in 
schools, and Sunday-schools, neglect to pay the debt 
we owe for thought and life and love—then let us not 
ask God to save our souls when by our inaction we 
are fast losing them. As from the shining sea the 
vapors mount to heaven to fall again in showers 
that refresh the thirsty earth and form the streams 
that bless the lands through whicn they journey on 
to join again the source from whence they came— 
so does all the truth and love that from our lives 
goes forth to bless the world return to us again m 
blessing. We come to you to-night from off the far- 
reaching prairies of the great Northwest. For years 
have they lain untilled beneath the smile of heaven. 
But now strong hands and willing hearts are en- 
listed in the work of wresting from the fertile soil 
its priceless treasures. Hard work and heroic en- 
durance are bringing the sure reward of material 
prosperity. But as we watch this vigorous growth 
in all that makes for material well-being we re- 
member Emerson’s wise words “The true test of 
civilization is not the census, nor the size of the 
cities, nor the crops—no, but the kind of man the 
country turns out.” And kmowing that labor yet 
more severe—endurance yet more heroic than that 
which has produced material wealth—is needed to 
develop and sustain that noble type of womanhood 
and manhood which shall accord with the strength 
and freedom of the prairies, we hope that Liberal 
Christians will not lose this opportunity to grow— 
to quicken their religious life by giving as freely as 
they have received. More easily now than at any 
future period can the vigorous life of the-Weet be 
moulded by noble ideals and earnest labor. Not 
yet has it crystallized into those rigid forms which 
must be fused or broken before they can be changed. 
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- It is ready to hear and to receive our gospel of 
light and love—are we ready to proclaim it? Sci- 
ence is making rapid strides to-day—and why? Its 
promoters are enthusiastic. Matter is no better to- 
day than it was ages ago, but those who study its 
laws and the history of its forms bring to their 
work an ardor that makes them a power in the 
world of thought. They believe in the worth of 
that for which they toil, and if we would have re- 
ligion strengthen and advance we must believe in 
it and work for it with like enthusiasm. It blos- 
soms ever in the heart of man, but that it may un- 
fold in its full strength and beauty it must be fed 
by the patient toil of heart and brain. The world 
is saying to us to-day what the German baron said 
to Luther in the hall of judgment “If thou hast 
faith in these doctrines of thine, go on, in the name 
of God.” Let us reply with the bold reformer— 
“Yes, in the name of God, forward.” For the world 
still calls for men and women who dare go forward. 
And let not hope deferred-—let not long years of 
waiting for the fruitage of our toil dishearten us, 
since all life’s noblest things are won but slowly. 
Among the many true and beautiful stories that 
Science tells us is one that she relates about the 
building of the coral reefs. 

Down beneath the wild waves of the ocean the 
coral animals begin their work of building up the 
islands that in time will be clothed with life and 
beauty. For thousands and thousands of years 
they toil, building, slowly building upward until at 
last the coral wall is formed that shuts out the 
angry sea from its encircling clasp, and makes a 
harbor safe and calm where once the ocean billows 
roared. And thus it is in the life of our race-—that 
great ocean of thought and feeling. By the patient 
toiling of the multitude through ages past the 
religion of love has slowly been developed, and 
only by such efforts in the future will it continue 
to increase until at last where now base passions 
rage there will be joy and peace; where now a waste 
of waters greets the eye there will be seen those 
emerald isles where blossom all kindly thoughts, 
all generous words and deeds. : : 


‘Motes from the Field. 


Kansas Crry.—Not much is heard from this important 
outpost. Does the silence indicate indifference or wisdom? 
Enoch Powell made a visit there recently, and reports a 
fine field, people a little discouraged, and that the place 
needs attention. We incline to the belief that the people 

“there are simply waiting to hear of the right man. They 
do not feel financially able to experiment in candidates at 
any great length, and they also know the vanity of much of 
that sort of work. Of course they want a three thousand 
dollar man for fifteen hundred dollars. All Western 
churches do. But they probably know also that the value 
of a minister cannot be determined, guessed or even 
‘imagined, by his price. The man capable of doing the 
best possible work tcward building up the church in 


Kansas City might be willing to go and begin with them 
for a thousand dollars. We hope they may speedily find 
him. And we are pretty sure that they will know their 
man when they see him and will make no mistake. 

Poxrtianp, Orzcon.—Rev. T. L. Eliot has returned to his 
charge, and we know without hearing it that he received 
the warmest of welcomes from his old parish. Rev. 
Charles Noyes has done good service in Mr. Eliot’s absence, 
and made himself greatly beloved. The parish and the 
community have met with a great loss in the death of 
Charles Hodge, who died almost immediately after Mr. - 
Eliot’s retarn. He was an old citizen of Portland who had 
accumulated a considerable fortune, and whose life was 
blameless. He was a truly religious man, a devoted Unita- 
rian, benevolent, wise and kind, and his death must be 
deeply felt wherever he is known, but most of all in the 
church of Portland. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Rev. Mr. Schermerhorn has printed together in a 
single volume, for devotional purposes, extracts from the 
Old and New Testaments, and bits of Buddhist, Brahmin, 
Persian, Egyptian, Chinese, etc., Writings. Books like 
this may seem to some disturbing, but they only show how 
universal is the spirit of devotion, and, as such, safe from 
destructive criticism. With further study of such writings 
it will be possible to write the history of religion ip a way 
that has never yet been done. Fuller notice of this work 
will be given in these columns soon.——Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford’s new story, “A Roman Singer,” will not appear 
until the July number of the Atlantic, so as to begin the 
new volume.———The beautiful story of a Florentine 
girl from which Mr. Ruskin read some extracts in his 
Oxford lecture, is to be published this month with a 
preface by Mr. Ruskin himself. A Ruskin birthday book 
is also promised. Mr. Julian Hawthorne has written 
for The Manhattan a story with the singular title, “Set 
Not Thy Foot On Graves.” Mr. Hawthorne is writing a 
serial story for the same magazine, which is, by the way, 
displaying much enterprise in securing contributors, and 
improving its make-up. The French Academy has 
just awarded one-third of the January prize of 1500f. to 
“ Jeanne Mairret”” for her new novel “ Marca.” ‘Jeanne 
Mairret”’ is Mme. Charles Bigot, daughter of Mr. Healey, 
the well-known American artist in Paris. The works 
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of Emerson are to be honored with an edition de luxe, 
resembling the similar edition of Hawthorne. There will 
be eleven volumes in the set, two of them containing 
matter not heretofore published in the existing editions, 
and two new portraits will here make their first appearance 
in public. Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. will pub- 
lish immediately, by arrangement with the author, Mr. 
John Cordy Jeafferson, a very remarkable book which will 
doubtless cause a great sensation on both sides of the 
Atlantic. It is called “The Real Lord Byron,” and gives a 
new view of the life of the poet, correcting the many 
fictions that have long been current, and very carefully 
reviewing the ground covered by a modern American pub- 
lication on the same subject. Light has been shed upon 
many points in his life hitherto obscure through unim- 
peachable testimony and by means of newly discovered 
documents, and it is clearly shown that the author of 
“Childe Harold,” though sharing in the faults of his age, 
was yet innocent of many serious charges that have been 
laid at his door. In connection with the fourth cen- 
tenary of Luther’s birth (Nov. 10, 1483), an English trans- 
lation of three of his chief works will be published by Mr. 
John Murray. The translation is by Prof. C. A. Buchheim, 
of King’s College, London, and Prof. Henry Ware has 
written for it theological and historical introductions, 
Marshal Bazaine’s history of the Franco-German 
War, “ Episodes de la Guerre de 1870,” is an attempt to 
vindicate himself from the charges upon which the govern- 
ment sentenced him to death for treason. The sentence 
was commuted to imprisonment for twenty years, it will 
be remembered, and he escaped from his confinement in a 
very romantic manner. Marshal Bazaine’s book has been 
forbidden in France, but he found a publisher in Madrid, 
and the book has of course made its way into France, 
though as yet no copies of it have appeared here. 
Macmillan & Co. announce “ Autumn Swallows,” a new 
volume of poems by Ellice Hopkins, author of the essay on 
“The Song of Songs,” which recently appeared in the 
Century, and has created unusual interest. Roberts 
Brothers have arranged for the following additional 
volumes for their series of Famous Women: “George 
Sand” by Miss Thomas; “ Margaret Fuller” by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe; “ Mary Lamb” by Mrs. Gilchrist; and “Maria 
Edgeworth” by Miss Helen Zimmern. They will probably 
appear in the order named during the summer and fall, as 
they are all in an advanced stage of preparation. 
James R. Osgood & Co. announce three biographies, viz.: 
the “Life of Longfellow” by his brother, the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow; the “ Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne” by his 
talented son, Julian Hawthorne; and the “ Life of George 
Eliot,” written by her husband, Mr. Cross. They also have 
nearly ready Mrs. Burnett’s “Through One Administra- 
tion,” thoroughly revised and in part rewritten since its 
appearance in The Century. Mr. John Bigelow will 
write ‘the “Life of Bryant” for the American Men of 
Letters Series.-—-—Miss Ella Wheeler’s forthcoming 
volume of poems is to be entitled “Poems of Passion.” 
It is giving food for the critics. The volume is to be 
issued by Belford, Clarke & Co., of this city. 


Works OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Riverside Edition. Vol. V. 
Scarlet Letter and Bathedale Romance. Vol. VI. The Marble Faun, 
Vols, VIL. and VITL. Our Old Home and English Notebooks, With Intro- 
duetory Notes by G. P. Lothrop, Price 2.00 per vol, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

A somewhat extended notice of the new edition of Haw- 
thorne, which is commanding such well-deserved popular 
recognition, was given in the columns of Uniry upon the 
publication of the first four volumes. The four latest 
numbers of the series in every way confirm, if they do 
not enhance the reader’s favorable opinion. Vol. V. con- 
tains the two world-renowned romances, “ The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” and the “ Blithedale Romance.” The first is by com- 
mon consent Hawthorne's most powerful work of fiction. 
In Mr. Parson’s introductory note we re-read the account 


story of “Endicott and the Red Cross,” written some five 
years before, there is an allusion to “a young woman with 
no mean share of beauty, whose doom it was to wear the 
letter A on the breast of her gown in the eyes of all the 
world and her own children. * * * Sporting with 
her infamy the lost and desperate creature had embroidered 
the fatal token in scarlet cloth with golden thread and the 
nicest art of needlework.” We read further that when 
Miss E. P. Peabody read this story she said, “ We shall hear 
of that letter by and by, for it evidently has made a pro- 
found impression on Hawthorne’s mind.” The illustrations 
to the “Scarlet Letter” are particularly fine. Those which 
accompany the story of “ The Marble Faun ” do not seem 
to us so good. The judgment of one of Hawthorne's near- 
est friends, John Lothrop Motley, in a letter to the author 
written soon after the publication of this most finished of 
his productions, is that which the cultivated reading-public 
has since confirmed many times over. Mr. Motley begins 
by pronouncing the story quite “satisfactory,” and goes 
on to express the delight he has received in “those shadowy, 
wierd, fantastic Hawthornesque shapes flitting through the 
golden gloom, which is the atmosphere of the book. I like 
the misty way in which the story is indicated rather than 
revealed * * the outlines are quite definite enough 

* * to those who have imagination enough to follow 
you.” It is only those who have not the “ imagination to 
follow ” who cannot enjoy or understand Hawthorne. 

The succeeding Volumes VII. and VIII. are taken up 
with the “English Note Books,” and “Our Old Home.” 
The four remaining numbers of the series will be issued in 
May and June. ©. P. W. 
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It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ‘* What to see"’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ‘** What to do” toward the making of a true and uzefal life. 
Also to assist Mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find thasoul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen aud to be done around us. 


PICKING FLOWERS. 


We found four blue violets and one white bud, 
on the 2tth of April. This was better than we 
expected that cold day, but by the time this comes 
to you, the ground will be blue with them, in places 
which you know very well Get your hands full of 
them and put them in water to brighten the supper 


; table at home. Don’t leave them lying forgotten on 


the steps-— you wouldn’t, of course. The woods and 


ifields will soon be full of many kinds of our May 
‘friends. Pick all you can take care of in the house, 
‘but not to throw away, merely because you love 


the fun of picking. 
There is an old-time song which comes to mind, 


_of a Sweet Brier Rose “So freshly blooming, all 


of the story’s inception in the mind of the anthor. Inthe. the air perfuming,” and how it spoke,—like the 
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animals in Ausop’s fables—advising some one who 
was about to pick it, not to do so, because then 
it would quickly wilt and lose its freshness 
and fragrance. But it was picked, and “soon the 
lovely flower was gone, the thorns remained alone.” 
Had it been left on its stem, it would still have 
filled the air with its fragrance. 

There is a thought here which applies to other 
- pleasures we are too eager to pick. Can you find it? 


GOOD CARE FOR THE SICK. 


Do you remember when you were sick with 
measles or whooping cough, how hard it was to stay 
in bed? How comforting it was to have your head 
bathed, your pillow smoothed, and _ bed-clothes 
straightened by mama’s gentle hand? How, after 
you were better, you counted all the figures in the 
paper on the wall opposite until you knew them by 
heart, and those on your bed-quilt too? Then you 
listened to queer little stories that were just lively 
enough and not too funny, so you were ready for 
a good nap. Yet you found it hard enough to be 
sick, no doubt. There are ever so many boys and 
girls who cannot be made as comfortable when they 
are ill, with pleasant home and careful mothers, as 
you can. We often need a doctor if we are not 
well; but we always need good care. It takes 
real training—teaching and practice—to know how 
to give this well, and there are schools where peo- 
ple go to learn how to do it. 

Felix Adler’s “Society for Ethical Culture” in 
New York city, carries on “ United Relief Work” 
among the poor in that city, and nurses from a 


training school have each a certain district in which | 


to work. All who are sick within its limits are 
under their charge, and care is given them in their 
homes. The nurses have some funny, and some very 
trying, cases, as you can imagine. I have just been 
reading of seven little children, all under twelve 
years, in one family, and of whom five were sick at 
one time, of diphtheria or scarlatina, or both. They 
were huddled into two little rooms, one a dark bed- 
room, with beds on the floor and but very few 
pieces of furniture—if there had been more there 
would not have been so much room for the children. 
They were bright little ones, but rather hard to get 
along with. Two-year-old Agnes was a small tyrant 
and would not take her medicine without a great 
deal of trouble. Her mother said the reason she 
got well was because she was such a “little villain.” 
Libbie would have scratched the nurse’s eyes out if 
she would let her, and did tear her dress and spit 
her milk out on her, until she was bought, with 
pennies, to behave better. She finally concluded 
she loved the nurse “lots,” was sorry she had been 
naughty, and became a great favorite. Several 
other interesting cases are given, and the good re- 
sults of the District Nursing System are very 
encouraging. The Society for Ethical Culture in 
Chicago has voted to engage a District nurse to 
labor among the poor. 
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FIVE LITTLE CHICKENS. 


Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“ Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little worm!” 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A fat little bug!” 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 

“Oh, I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal!” 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“J wish I could find 
A green little leaf!” 


Said the fifth little chicken, 
With a faint little moan, 
“Oh, I wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone!” 


* Now see here,” said the mother, 
From the green garden patch, 

“Tf you want any breakfast 
You just come and scratch! ” 


HOW NUTMEGS GROW. 


Nutmegs grow on little trees which look like 
small pear-trees, and which are generally not over 
twenty feet high. The flowers are very much like 
the lily of the valley. They are pale, and very fra- 
grant. ‘The nutmeg is the seed of the fruit, and 
mace is the thin covering over the seed. The fruit 
is about the size of a peach. When ripe, it breaks 
open and shows a little nut inside. The trees grow 
on the islands of Asia and tropical America. They 
bear fruit seventy or eighty years, having ripe fruit 
upon them all the seasons. A fine tree in Jamaica 
has over four thousand nutmegs on it every year. 

The Dutch used to have all this nutmeg trade, as 
they owned the Banda Islands, and conquered all 
the traders and destroyed the trees. To keep the 
price up, they once burned three piles of nutmegs, 
each of which was as big as a church. Nature did 
not sympathize with such meanness. The nutmeg- 
pigeon, found in all the Indian islands, did for the 
world what the Dutch had determined should not 
be done,—carried ‘those nuts, which are their food, 
into all the surrounding countries, and trees grew 
again, and the world had the benetit.—Confection- 
ers’ Journal. 


“Then only is a man growing old, when he ceases 
to have sympathy with young people. That is a 
dreadful old age.” — George McDonald. 
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A HANDSOME FEATHER-MOSS. 


“Hypnum Triquetrum” is frequent in many 
woods and on shady banks, growing in tall, rigid, 
shining tufts, several inches long, yellowish-green. 
The stems are red, and more or less branched. 
The stem leaves are much recurved, clasping the 
stem at the base, thence gradually tapering to an 
acute point, minutely toothed on the margin, and 
striated or streaked on the surface, and with a lens 
two parallel veins will be seen, reaching more than 
half way up’ the leaf.. The fruit stalk proceeds 
from the side of the stem, bearing a short, slightly 
curved capsule with a conical lid. The fringe is 
double.—Midland Naturalist. 


“BEWARE THE CAMEL’S NOSE.” 


AN ARAB PROVERB APPLIED. 


Once in his shop a workman wrought, 
With languid hand and listless thought, 
When through the open window’s space, . 
Behold a camel thrust his face! 

“My nose is cold,” he meekly cried; 

“Oh, let me warm it by thy side!” 


Since no denial word was said, 

In came the nose, in came the head— 
As sure as sermon follows text, 

The long and scraggy neck came next; 
And then, as falls the threatening storm, 
In leapt the whole ungainly form. 


Aghast, the owner gazed around, 


And on the rude invader frowned, 
Convinced, as closer still he prest, . 
There was no room for such a guest; 
Yet, more astonished, heard him say: 
“If thou art troubled, go thy way; 
For in this place I choose to stay. 


Oh, youthful hearts, to gladness born, 
Treat not this Arab’s lore with scorn! 
To evil habit’s earliest wile 
Lend neither ear, nor glance, nor smile; 
Choke the dark fountain ere it flows, 
Nor e’en admit “the camel’s nose!” 
—Mrs. Sigourney. 


Looking out of the window one evening, a little 
girl saw the bright full-moon in the eastern sky, 
and, apparently only a few inches from it, the beau- 
tiful planet Jupiter, shining almost as brightly as 
the moon itself. Gazing intently on them a mo- 
ment, she exclaimed, “O papa, mamma, see! The! 
moon has laid an egg!” 


A good book, whether a novel or not, is one that 
leaves you farther on than when you took it up. If: 
when you drop it, it drops you down in the same_ 
old spot, with no finer outlook, no cleared vision, no | 


FRIENDSHIP. 


There are some men whom to love is itself an 
education, although they through whom that benefi- 
cent result comes may be all unconscious of it. 
Nor can one who has been so enriched ever wholly 
lose that which he has gained; friends may be 
parted by space, by time, or may come to look at 
each other through the mist of a mutual misunder- 
standing; but the deepening of the character which 
has come through friendship, the wider knowledge 
of self and of others, and of God, which is the 
direct result of any unselfish love, can never heed- 
lessly be lost or willfully cast away. 

Every new and true friendship makes a man 
more than he was before. There is no possibility 
of friendship, without each of the friends exercising 
a moulding influence upon the other, and, so to 
speak, contributing something to the other’s being. 
Hebrew proverbial philosophy caught that truth 
long ago, and embodied it in the saying which in- 
spiration has immortalized: “Iron sharpeneth iron; 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance [the entire 
presentment] of his friend.” And in this mutual 
sharpening and shaping process each party is en- 
riched and neither is impoverished; for the double 
blessing of giving and receiving falls graciously 
upon both.-—S. S. Times. 


Whe DHundap Bchool. 


THE MATURITY OF ISRAEL. 


LESSON IX. MAY 27, 1883. 


ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES; THE MACCA- 
BEAN STRUGGLE. 


TEXT.—“If our time be come, let us die man- 
fully for our brethren, and let us not stain our 
honor.” 

VERSE: 

“Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordereth all things well.” 
. —J. G. Whittier. 

Brste Reapinas:-—L Maccabees. 

I. Historical Events. 

Greek conquest of Palestine. Greek-Egyptian 
Rule 320-203 B.C. Greek-Syriac Rule 203-138 
B.C. Antiochus’ Persecution. 

(ff. Mattathias and His Sons. : 

The Temple profaned, I Mace. i: 54-64; The 
Temple purified, Macc. iv: 36-61; Death of 
Judas Maccabeus, I. Mace. ix. 

(lf. The Apocrypha. 

Written probably from about 300-30 B.C.; How 


stimulated desires for that which is better and! viewed by the Jews at Jerusalem,—at Alexandria. 
higher, it is in no sense a good book.—Anna | 4 ction of the Council of Trent. 


Warner. 
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Wnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


The subscription price of Unrry is 1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is recelved by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 

-tion. The change of date on the address label ix a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick's Block, Chicago. 


CONFERENCE NUMBER. 


The next number of Uniry will be the Annual Conference 
Namber, and will contain matter of especial interest to all 
societies in the Conference. It will contain double the 
usual amount of matter, and will give the annual reports 
of our various societies, with a full account of the interesting 
session which is just drawing to a close. Those desiring 
extra copies will please send their orders early, that we 
may know how large an edition will be required. 


Kindergarten Training School. 


Tare 


Hau Claire Kindergarten Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for 
instruction in the Principles and Methods of Frrbel, with practical ap- 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss JonEs, & graduate of the St. Louis Kinder- 
garten Training School. For particulars appply to 


Miss Jenny Lioyp Jones, Supervisor, 


Or to D. P. Simone, Prest. of Kindergarten Ass'n, 


Eau Claire, Wie. 
REFERENCES: 

Miss Susan Biow, St. Louis, . 

W. H. CHANDLER, Sec'y Regeuts State Normal Schools, 

Sun Prairie, Wis. 
W. D. PaRKER, Pres. State Normal Schoo le, River Falls, Wis 

Rev. JoHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. : 

Rev. Kreger C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, Wie. 
H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JENK. LLoyp JoNgEs, Chicago, lll. 


Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isno charge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty, 


Address 


R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. 


NEW BOOKS 


FoR SALE BY 


The Coleprove Book Co. 


The Imperial Dictionary. Published by the Century 


Co. Four vols. Cloth. $20.00 
——Russia. $25.00 
——Sheep. $26.00 


The Freedom of Faith. By Theodore T. Munger. 
Author of On the Threshold. Cloth. $1.50 


Famous Women Series. Vol. 2. Emily Bronte. By 
Mary F. Robinson. Vol. 1. Geo. Eliot. Paper. -30 


Life of Wm. Cullen Bryant. By Parke Godwin. 2 
vols. 8vo. Cloth. $6.00 


Poems of William C. Bryant. Edited by Parke 
Godwin. 2 vols. Cloth. 8vo. $6.00 


From Ponkapog to Pesth. By T. B. Aldrich Cloth. 
$1.25 


By J. C. VanDyke. 
$1.00 


The Story of Melicent. By Fayr. Madoc. 12mo. Cloth 
$1.00 


Any of the above books 


Books, and How to Use Them. 
12mo. Cloth. 


will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 
A great variety of new and 
standard books kept con- 
stantly on hand. 


The Colegrove Book Co., 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The Boys and Girls will all read the ad- 
vertisement of the Improved Target Gun 
advertised in this issue of Umrry. Target 
shooting is excellent sport for all, and the 
low price of this efficient gun will make 
for it a large sale. 


“It's only acold.’’ ‘True, but it’s paaiiatans 
Use N. K. Brown's Eee. Jamaica Ginger, husband. 


Cxtcaco, May 5, 1883. 
We have examined the Electric Brush 
-Battery, manufactured by the American 
Electric Brush Co., and find that it is a 
Scientific Electrical Appliance, and can 
recommend it to the profession and the 
public as such. 


Roswewuu Parks, M. D., 
E. H. Pratt, M. D., 
G. C. Pao, M. D. 

See advt. in another co]. of this paper. 
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Gen. “Sop te 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
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'T. J. POTTER, 8d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. 


REMOVAL. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


Have removed to new and commodious quarters at 


135 WABASH AVE., 


where they are prepared to show to better advantage 


than ever before their choice stock of 


STANDARD AND ‘LIBERAL BOOKS. 


£5 


Orders by nvail will receive prompt and 
careful attention. . 


THE COLECROVE - ‘BOOK co. 
"BURLINGTON. ROUTE” ° 
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“REX MAGNUS” 


(THE MIGHTY KING.) 


THE HUMISTON 
FOOD PRESERVATIVE 


PERFECT IN WORK, 
Safe and Harmiess, - 
Economical. 


DOES ALL THAT IS CLAIMED. 


Rex Magnus is a perfect food preservative, and 
the only one ever discovered by man, which em- 
bodies at the same time healthfalness, cheapness, 
certainity of results, and general adaptability for 
the wants of all mankind. This preservative is, as 
its name signifies, a mighty king, a royal preserva- 
tive, an invincible conqueror. 


The Discoverer—A Benefactor. 


This field has long demanded a combination and 
unifying, blending and happy harmonizing of ele- 
ments, agencies aud forces which has been hereto- 
fore unobtained. Men have sought for it, in all 
ages, and in all countries—and they have uniform- 
ly failed. Prof. R. F. Humiston was somewhat 
like Morse, Franklin, Fulton and others in their 
respective fields, the man and the only one, who was 
destined to wear the proud title of discoverer of 
this preparation and of a benefactor of his race. 


35 DAYS TEST. 


REX MAGNUS has kept twen- 
ty-three kinds of Meats and other 
Food thirty-five days in a warm 
room (average 70 deg.) and here is 
the testimony of the eminent scien- 
tific gentleman who had exclusive 
control of the experiment in his 
private laboratory, viz.: PROF. 
SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, OF 
VALE COLLEGE. 


The Professor's report, dated March 7, °83, says: 


“My tests of 35 days on meats, &c., bought in 
open market have certainly been cevere in daily 
mean temperature of 70 deg., and I am satisfied 
that the different brands of Rex Magnus, The 
Humiston Food Preservative, with which I have 
experimented, huve accomplished all claimed for 
them. 8o far as I have yet learned, they are the 
only preparations that are effective, and at the same 
time practicable, for domestic use. At the banquet 
on ‘treated’ meats at the New Haven House J 
could not distinguish between those which had been 
sixteen days tn my laboratory and those newly taken 
from the refrigerator of the hotel. The oysters were 
perfectly palatable and fresh to my taste, and bet- 
ter, as it happened, than those eerved at the same 
time, which were recently taken from the shell. 
The roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey and quail, 
were all as yood as I have ever eaten.” 

Rex Magnus ts safe, tasteless, pure, and Prof. 
Johnson adds in his report, ‘I should anticipate 
no tld results from its use and consider it less harm- 
Jul than common salt,’ 

Thoueands of equally conclusive erperiments in all 
Bart: of the country have brought the same good 
results. 


Time is Conquered. 


It is an unquestioned fact that all flesh food is im- 
proved by keeping, and as “ Rex Magnus” will de 
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this {t at once becomes an {mportant factor in| ()ne of the Wonders of the World! 


every family, restaurant, hotel and market. 
Cream Kept Fifty-nine Days. 


G2"No fear of muggy days or bad weather after 
this, It is equally good in any climate, Cream has 
been put up in Boston and eaten in Italy forty-two 
days after and in Switzerland fifty-nine days after 
in perfect condition, it works equally well with all 
kinds of food. , 


A Trial Will Prove It. 


In these days of bombastical essays, some ‘per- 
sons may call in question the statements made in 
reference to “* Rex Magnus,”’ and the wonderful re- 
sults and benefits accompliehed by its use. Our 
answer to all such persons is this, viz.: It wil! doall 
that is claimed for tf, and a trial will prove this 
statement. 


How to Get [t. 


A trifling expenditure on your part will establich 
this fact to your entire satisfaction. You do not 
have to buy a county right, nor a costly recipe; we 
sell neither the one nor the other. 

Samples Mailed Postpaid. 

We do offer, however, to supply you--in case 
your grocer, druggist, or general store keeper 
hasn’t it on hand--with any brand of ‘Rex Mag- 
nus’? which you may desire, upon receipt of the 
price. We still prepay postage charges on sample 
packages. The several brands and their respective 
uses and functions are herewith mentioned as a 
guide to readers: (It will not do to use for any- 
thing else than designated, as long experience 
proves it to be necessary for different combina- 
tions. ) 

Brands and Prices. 


“ Viandine*’ for preserving meats, fish and game, 
50 cta. per lb. 


“Ocean Wave" for preserving oysters, clams, lob- 
sters, &c., 50 ota. per Ib. 


“Pearl ** for preserving cream, $1 per Ib. 


“Snow Flake’ for preserving milk, cheese and 
butter, 50 cts. per Ib. 


“Queen for preserving eggs, green corn on the 
ear, &c., 50 cta, per Ib. 


‘ Aqua-Vitae ’ for preserving fluid extracts, with- 
out alcohol, &c., $1 per Ib. 


“ anti-Ferment,” ‘ Anti-Fly and ‘‘ Anti Mold” 
are explained by their names. 50 cts. per lb. 


Improves Food. 


Every article of food treated by ‘“* Rex Magnus,” 
remains perfectly sweet, natural in flavor, ripens, 
and indeed is enhanced in value by the effect of 
this king of preservative agents. 


It ie Tasteless and Harmiless. 

Banquets in New Haven, Ct., Boston, Mass., and 
Chicago, Ill, have been held, at which food, treated 
and saved as Prof. Johnson treated his 23 articles 
of food, were served. These public demonstra- 
tions of the wonderful effects of this preparation 
were uniformly applauded by the invited and 
attendant guests,— and they came from every 
branch and walk of domestic and private life, and 
embraced men of national and international fame. 


Wins Applause. 


The press of the country applaud the results; 
the people at large, both in this and every other 
country, need ‘ Rex Magnus,” and, better still, it 
is within the reach of every one, as to price. 

Fresh food, in all: sestsons and climates, has here- 
tofore been a luxury for the wealthy alone. 
every one may enjoy it, by using * Rex Magnus.”’ 
Send for a package and test it yourself. 


registered letter. Physicians who will agree to test 
it can receive sample package Sree. Please state 
school of practice. Circular of testimonials sent 
when requested. Address, mentioning UNITY, 


The Humiston Food Preserving Co., 
72 KILBY 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


Now, ; 


In writing | 
for it, give your name, state, vounty and mention , 
the brand desired. Send money order or by; 


AUTOPHONE! 


Plays an unlimited number of tunes, both Sacred 
and Popular Airs, Waltzes, Jigs, Polkas and Pina- 
fore Music. We can already supply 286 tunes. 

This new musical Instrument is on the market 
solely upon its merits, and always gives complete 
satisfaction. Itis the invention of Mr. H. B. Hor- 
ton, whose genius and ability is well known, and 
who has been steadily engaged for many years in 
perfecting this instrument in various forms. 

Itis simple in its construction, not liable to get 
out of order, and easily managed. Can be played 
by achild six years old Will furnish amusement 
toall. It contains 22 notes, and plays in three dif- 


ferent keys. It is tuned so that it is a good acoom- 
ent to the voice. The workmanship is of the 

t quality, the wood being black walnut, finished 

in good style. We invite comparison in regard to 
its musical as well as mechanical execution. It is 
truly wonderful what a scope and with what a pre- 
cision it executes. It is one of the kind that speake 
for itself, and needs only to be seen and heard to be 


appreciated. 
PRICE. 


We will furnish the Autophone, with five tunes, 
all securely packed and delivered to any express 
company, on receipt of $6.00. 

A catalogue of 286 tunes accompanies each instru- 
ment. These can be ordered by mail at any time. 

Remit by P. O. or express money order, or rexis- 
tered letter. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
McCormick Block, Cor. Randolph & Dearborn Sts., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Beautifying the 


v- 


tta—Tt is the best prepa- 

% ration for the face that I ever 
used, I now use no other. 

Liquid Pearl is recejved 

Sb by ledses of 2!) countries with 

highest marks of apprecia- 

sts and 


A. G. FISHER, Wholesale Agent, 
61 Wabash Avenue, CEIICAGO. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICF. 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAWTERS, 


89 MADISON 8TREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICAGO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Mlin- 
ols, Chicago, 
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Hunting, Fishing Pleasure Boais,| Woodward & Brown, 


GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT) 
Piano Fortes. 


We hive on hand and are manufacturing a fullline of 592 Washington St., Boston. 
Cedar, Pine or Elm boats. Sole manufacturers of the ° 


H. N. Staats Patent Hand Propeller with Patent Steer ’ 
ing Gear Parties desiring to buy in large quantities for } 
pleasure resorts, willdo well to correspond with us, or | 
comeand see our boats, and get prices. Row or sail N 
boats built to order.x good pine hunting boat, 13 feet 


$6 inch beam, clinker built open boat, oak or 
a ey and oak fin sh, with oars, only ¢20. Sendfor| Or GIRL, in every neighborhood, can obtain the 


Catalogue and Prices. Powell & Douglas, Manufac- (a 16-page newspaper ) 
turers of Pumps, Windmills, ete.. Waukegan, Til American Farmor,, (0 1¢rege nowsperer) 
= for us. Send your name and postoffice address on 
CHICAGO SCALE rele) a postal card for full particulars. Address | 

Seay: | hon e| K. A. K. HACKETT, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
2 TO) A SCALE, 850. 4 =| 

Ton $60, Beam tox Included, F R E E T oO Y O U y 

240 Ib. FARMER'S, SCALE, $5, J 

The “Little Detective,” 4 02. to 25 1b. $3. 

200 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST FREE. DO You want to make money rapidly? Send for 
FORGES, TOOLS &e. Free samples worth $5, and secret of a 
BEST FORGE MADE’ FOR LIGHT WORK, g10| new and very lucrative business; can be done at 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10) home; no peddling or traveling necessary. A valu- 


Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. | ablefpresent given. This is a rare chance. 


Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles Cc. E. ELLS & ico. 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, | 49 CjarkjSt., Chicago, Ill. _ [Mention th paper. | a 


Seco AESETCS PARLOR ORGANS ONLYG 4175 
: 4 a 


FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System, 


Learn to 5 fluently either French or German, 
an ‘or the ponia price of $5.00. 
subscribers—$5.(0O for each language—become act- 
ually pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises, 
and corresponds with them in regard to any difficulties 
which may occur. 

Specimen copy, French or German, 25 cents. 

Says Tue Nation, New York: “Thie is without 
doubt the best system ever devised for learning to speak 
3 1a Witter f It becripti with privilege of 

mg~ Sen: A ‘or full sul ion, 
having all your exercises aaa and questions an- 
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Jubilante, 8 ft. tone: 20. Piccolo, 4 ft. tone; 2L. Coupler Harmonique; 2% 
tral Forte; 23, Grand Organ Knee Stop; 24. Jught Organ Knee Stop. 

17 This Organ is a triumph of the organ-builder’s art, IT 1S VERY BEAU 
TIFULIN APPEARANCE, BEING EXACTLY LIKE CUT, The Case is solid Wak 


Freight oe 
Prepaid. simp 


oll this, it is fitted up with an OCTAVE Ket Pare Bo doubles the powerof 
the instrument, Lamp Stands, Pocket for Music, tty’s Patent Stop 
also Sounding Boards, &c. It has a Sliding Lid and conveniently arraa 
Handles for moving, The Bellows, which are of the upright pattern, are 
from the best qua of rubber cloth, are of great power, and are fitted 
with steel springs and the best quality of pedal straps. The Lge instead 
being covered with carpet, are polished metal of neat design, and never grt 

ey out of repair or worn. 
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ii and 849.75 in cash by Nank Draft, Post Office Money Order, R 
Letter, Express prepald, or by Check on your Bank, if fo: 
10 days from date hereof, Therety are coset this Coupon 
as par’ payment on my celebrated Stop 695 Parlor @: 
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Coupon, and I will send you a receipted bill in full for $95, and box 
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Money refunded with interest from date of re: if not as repre: 
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Extraordinary 
VALUES 
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AT 


For The Table, 


An assortment of decorated 
Dinner Sets from $20 to $50 and 
upwards; Breakfast Services, $8 
to $20; Lunch, $12 to $25; Tea 
sets, $6 to $25; Toilet Sets, 
with Jars, $5.50 to $30. Game, 
Fish, Salad, Berry, and Ice 
Cream Sets in extreme variety. 
* Fine Cut, Blown, Engraved, and 
Pressed Glass in latest styles. 
Artistic Novelties, having no 
duplicates, open to your free 


166, 260, 360, 600, 7650, |inspection in our Art Department. 


and $1.00 a yard. 
Are worth 250 to $1.75. 


The most desirable patterns; 
Best Work; Extra Wide 
Cloth. 
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a rd All- cvct Emoideries. 


Chas. Gossage & Co 
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ADVERTISEMENT ON ANOTHER PAGE OF | Greenfield, Mass, Established in 1869. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
—o. 
-—Lectures, Essays and Sermons— 
—WITH A— 
Memoir by Samvue. LONGFELLOW, and a fine Steel 
Portrait. $1.75, 


—o— 
“The real intérest of the volume lies in the fasci- 
nating story, by Mr. Longfellow, of the life of a man 
who wrote such mascer works as ** India,” “China,” 
and left unfinished *‘ Persia ” in the series on ** Ori- 
ental Religions, and Their Relation to Universal 
Religion,” books not yet appreciated in our 
lee but wonderful in their scope, depth and 
hilosophic mastery of their subject."—The Chris- 
ia Intelligencer. 

“No one, as I believe, can rise from the reading 
of this book without being impressed with the con- 
viction, long since held by those who have known 
him well, that in lofty character, in keon, penetra- 
tive insight and in fresh, suggestive, quickening 
thought, Samuel Johnson stands among the fore- 
most men of this age.’—C. D. B. Mills, in the 
Syracuse Journal, 

“‘The various papers published in this volume 
will serve to correct much crude thinking and 
stimulate feeling of a nobler quality, and add not 
a little to the growing impulse which is to give us 
soon the revival of a spiritual philosophy, and the 
enthusiasm which will come again when the modern 
spirit begins to prophexy.".—Rev. George Batchelor, 
in Unity. 

“lis reputation as a echolar and a man might 
safely rest on these alone, as revealings of his clear- 
ness, power and fidelity.".—Rev. C. G. Ames, tn the 
Sower, 

Contents: 

Memoirs ; Florence; The Alps of the Ideal and the 
Switzerland of the Swiss; Symbolism of the Sea; 
Fulfillment of Functions; Equal Opportunity for 
Woman; Labor Parties and Labor Reform; The 
Law of the Blessed Life; Gain in Loss; The Search 
for God; Fate; ‘The Duty of Delight’’; Trans- 
cendentalizm ; Appendix. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Russian and other Mulberry Trees. 


SILK CULTURE. 


The easiest and most profitable work for Boys, 
Girls or old People. Only four weeks’ work, and a 
few dollars’ investment. Ever Bee to commence 


Siti Bcical, BeHROED » Nfestern 


pay cash for all cocoons 


CLOTHING ! 


Cleaned, Dyed and Repaired. 


JOHN DALEY, 
192 8. Olark Streot, (Basement.) 
CEIICAGO. 
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A NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


POEMS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


One Volume, Cloth. 


PRICE, S$i.00. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co. 


THE LATEST, 
THE LARGEST, 
THE BEST. 


The ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


“MON AROE” 
OIL STOVE. 


Oven Extra Large. 
Large Warming 
Closet,. Sliding 


Lamps. 
‘ Boils and 
bakes at same 


time and with 
same heat 
ill cook 

aur a family of 

5 

A perfect 
baker. 

A household | 
comfort 

If we have 
no agent in 
your town, 
send to us for 
illustrated cir- 
culars 


Can be bought | — 


in Chicago of 
us only. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE MFC CO., 
94 State St. and 110 to 123 Ontarlo St.. 
CHICAGO. 


IW. E3.—The "A. & W."'! toves burn kerosene 
and not that dangerous fluid gasoline. 


Patent. 


Licensed under the Mitchell 
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A TRACT RACE. 


To be placed at the church door,—made 
in a workmanlike manner after patterns 
furnished by Rev. Joseph May, who has 
used it with good success in his church in 
Philadelphia. Will be sent by the 
Women’s Western Unitarian Conference 
for the following prices (expressage extra). 

Pine, $2.50; Cherry, $3.00. Address 

F. L. ROBERTS, Sec’y W. W. U. C. 
133 Wabash Ave., hicago, III. 


Agents make most money with us. 
Terms, 50 fine assorted cards, with 
your name, etc. for 10c. Name paper. 
GEO. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A complete College Course for Women, with 
Special and Preparatory Courses, and Courses in 
Music and Art, Catalogues with all information 
sent by W. L. Dean, Registrar. 


8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 
Live Stock Journal— 

The only paper In the world 

devoted exclusively to the 

interest of live stock on the 

range, Edited by practical 

ounce, cane and teak 

sible. $3 a year. Sample copies * ress 
TEXAS ive STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WOOL CROWER-— 
The only paper in the United 
States devoted exclusively to 
the interests of wool grow- 
ers. Edited 2 practical flock- 
es 2 ayear. 8 pages, 


40 columns. . Sample copies Address the 
WOOL GROWER, Fort Worth, Texas. 


TARGET GUN CLUB. 


IMPROVED RUBBER 


The latest and best. 
Arrows or Bullets. 
Its power and accuracy are surprising. 
recoil, Will carry 600 feet. 


An entirely new principle. 
Shoots almost as straight as a rifle. 


— La90UVL 


ow Target Practice and Muwrare Shoots 
Loads from muzzle. Entire length, 39 inches, 


Makes no report and does not alarm the game. Has no 
Thousands of them are in use and never fail to give satisfaction. With 
25 cents extra), Clubs 


every gun are included Five Metallic Pointed Arrows, Two Targets and Globe Bight. 


Price of the Gun, One Dollar (expressed to any part of the United States for 2: 


supplied with guns at low rates. 


This is a most excellent Target Gun, for either amusement or service, and is entirely different 


from the ordinary Cross Gun. 


The Hon Maurice Thompson, author of that delightful book, ‘‘ The Witchery of Archery,"’ writes : 
**T know of one bright-eyed lad whose lot is for the time a glorious one, on account of your gun. 


Sincerely, I think this gun of yours the BEST AND MOST EFFECTUAL 


EVER MADE FOR BOys.”* 

C. Gott, of Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., 
far superior to any I have ever tried. 
other small game.”’ 


says.: 


TARGET AND HUNTING WEAPON 


“1 bought one of your Target Guns and found it to be 
Lkilled a hawk with tt at twenty yards, 


and have shot several 


Besides the above, hundreds of letters have come from young men and boys in all sections of the 
country, describing their good succes in shooting pigeons, squirrels, gophers, &c., with this Gun. 
‘This Gun will be sent to any address, charges paid, on receipt of $1.25, 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO. 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


(In ordering please say you saw this advertisement in Unrry.) 


A Cook Book 


FREE! 


All of the admirable recipes that have appeared 
in the ‘‘ Cooking School Column" of THE Cxtcaco 
HERALD, and which have been tried and universally 
commended, are now published in a book; fifty-teo 
menus arranged in proper order on separate pages, 
a complete analytical index and an interesting 
miscellany included. Printed on thick tinted paper 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Edited by Joseph 
Whitehead. 

This book will be sent free to any one sending three 
new subscribers for one year to the CHICAGO 
WEEKLY HERALD, accompanied by the regular 
price, one dollar for each subscriber. The Hrratp 
has eight large pages, and is the most complete fam- 
ily newspaper ever published for One Dollar per 
year. Samples free. The book and one copy of the 
HERALD for a year, $2.00. The book alone, $1.50. 

Sent, postage paid, by 


THE CHICAGO HERALD, 


120 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Hl. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


AT THEIR NEW STORE. 
Wabash Avenue, cor. Madison St. 


Have greatly enlarged their RETAIL 
STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 
with increased conveniences for the 
display of goods and accommodation 
of customers, 


They make a specialty of procuring 
promptly all the 


NOVELTIES IN FINE PAPERS, 


And of executing in the best manner 
orders for 


Wedding, Reception and Visiting Cards. 


Samples sent on application. 


117 119, and 121 Wabash Ave. 


Corner Madison St. 


The Hamilton Chair, 


The perfection ot comfort, conven- 
renee: utility and cheapness. 

A cool, luxurious chair for lawn, piaz- 
wa, parlor, study, sick-room, steamer or 
cam Superior to a hammock in 
comfort and convenience. In- 
stantly turned into a six- 
foot sspring cot, the 

BEST SUMMER BED 
ever known, Linen 
upholstering — easily 
adjusted or takeno 
for washing. Folds very 
compactly for carrying. 
»leasures at home, 


‘ i Get one a a 
ravelin or cam . u cnn 
nd it at furniture store, we will rend yon one for eS. 
Refer to Denar thts journal. Mention this paper, 
HAMILTON MF’G CO, Chicage, HL 
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In offering for ee sixth time an Annual Num- 
ber to the friends and workers of Western Uni- 
tarianism, we have found it necessary to double our 
ordinary size, and even then, to sacrifice something 
of the literary variety which we aim at. What we 
lose in attraction we hope is made up in instruc- 
tion. A large issue is published, and we solicit the 
co-operation of the ministers of the West in the 
free distribution of the same. 


v 


Chicago; June 1, 1883. 
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NOTES. 


The Secretary of the National Conference, writing 
from Boston of the Western Anniversaries, says, “J 
enjoyed the Conference because of its earnest work- 
ing spirit. There was no artificial enthusiasm but 
genuine interest in improving our work in every 
way; it left no insipid taste in the mouth.” 


The marked paper of Mrs. Parker on “ Infant 
Class Work,” published in our last, has been 
promptly put into portable shape as “ Unity Leaflet 
No. 7,” by the Western Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. It deserves wide circulation and earnest 
study. It is the kind of thing our readers will like 
to read and lend. We commend it to them. 


’Tis a cheering thing, to know that the three or- 
ganizations which present their annual report in 
this number begin their vear work out of debt, 
with their plans of work well matured. The 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society proposes 
to bring out during the year a volume of Special 
Services and Songs for our Festival Sundays, to 
be entitled “ Unity Festivals.” It will be uniform 
with Unity Services and Songs, but published sepa- 
rately. It will contain special services fur Christ- 
mas, Easter, Flower Sunday, Fruit Sunday and a 
National Service, the whole to be edited by the 
skilled and experienced hand of J. Vila Blake. 


The ball is opened! Last night (Thursday 
evening, May 31,) the Channing Club held a full 
and most interesting meeting. John Snyder, of 
St- Louis, representing the Wade College interest 
was present, and in connection with other speakers 
presented the claims of this movement. Before 
adjournment four thousand dollars was subscribed 
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by members present, and steps were taken for an 
immediate canvass of the Chicago parishes. This 
we believe is the first practical second to Mr. 
Wade’s generous movement. We are glad that it 
was made in the West, and in Chicago where the 
first endorsement ought to come from. We hope 
that before our next issue we may be able to an- 
nounce that the sum has been raised to ten thou- 
sand dollars. Let the good work go on! 


The best tracts are those that come unbidden, as 
the noblest things are said when, all unexpected, 
comes the happy combination of— 

“The time and the place and the loved one all together.” 

This is illustrated in “An Open Letter,” —a 
pamphlet recently published by our fellow worker, 
F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, Ohio. It is an open 
reply to a private letter of one who appeals to him 
for information concerning some of the cardinal 
elements of the Unitarian Faith and movement. 
The discourse happily combines the warmth and 
simplicity of a letter with the strength, earnestness 
and dignity of a discourse. It is admirably adapted 
for the “Church-Door Pulpit,” and will be furn- 
ished by mail at $3 per hundred by addressing the 
author. 


A Conference is a powerful thing. It means a 
bringing of people together so that they touch each 
other, that is, touch hearts and souls. A German 
poet says, “It takes all mankind to make a man, 
and each man when he dies takes a whole earth 
away with him.” So the Conference re-creates each 
member thereof, and each one when he returns 
home takes the whole back with him. Witness 
this extract from a letter from a friend in Topeka, 
Kansas; after ordering some books to guide in ra- 
tional study of the Bible, she says: “The spirit of 
the Conference is strong upon, or within me, and 
though there is little prospect of church organiza- 
tion at present, I am quite determined to do all I 
can to form a Liberal club at least, to meet once a 
week and so prepare the way for regular preaching 
and church work. Yours in the faith.” 

J. V. B. 


The Chicago correspondent of the Christian 
Register has furnished admirable reports of our 
Western anniversaries to this paper. Indeed, in 
many respects her graphic, condensed and spirited 
sketch of the meetings will give a better estimate of 
the work and the workers than will our own more 
cumbersome, detailed and official exhibit in this issue. 


that we have observed, is the supposition that it was 

in accordance with “the better judgment of those 
having the matter in charge” that there should be 

no general discussion of Mr. Gannett’s address on 
“Church Covenants.” On the contrary it was ex- 
pected by the framers of the programme, that a prof- ? 
itable and earnest discussion would follow. But the 
fact that the hour for adjournment was passed be- 
fore the close of the address, and that the floor had 
already been asked for at a previous session by the 
representatives of the Women’s Conference seemed 
in the mind of the President sufficient justification 
to leave the matter without debate. It is a subject 
that will keep, for it is a large and vital one—one 
in which the Western Conference is deeply inter- 
ested, and to which in the future as in the past it 
will contribute important discussion. 


The only error of sufficient note to need correction 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal is doing some 
good work in helping to expose the “Chrishna” 
delusion which prevails to an alarming extent among 
liberals of a certain class in this country. The 
delusion is that the Indian god Krishna is the 
original Christ, that Christianity is really an offshoot 
of the old Indian religion, domesticated in Palestine 


about 1800 years ago. This notion arises out of a 
certain similarity existing between the legends and 
mythical stories that have gathered about these 
two similar names. 

It seems that a Mr. Graves has been writing some- 
thing for the Journal in which he works over 
the materials found in such books as Jaccoliet’s 
Bible in India, Higgins’s Anacalypsis, and “ Sixteen 
Crucified Saviours,” and tries to sustain his absurd 
conclusions by misquotations from such authorities 
as Max Mueller. To him replies Mr. Coleman of 
San Francisco, to whose article the Journal gives 
the space of a page and a half, showing the mistakes 
and misstatements of said Graves, handling the 
subject in an able and scholarly manner. 

It is a good work once in a while to whip by full 
and fair argument these deluded followers of Hig- 
gins and Jaccoliet, though generally the proper | 
answer to them is the smile that says “I pity your 
ignorance.” D. N. U. f 


DENOMINATIONAL POLITY. 


The interest of the recent Unitarian Conference 
held in this city, in the practical questions of organi- 
zation is significant as pointing toward better meth- 
ods and greater energy. Mr. Snyder’s paper on 
“Some Things we Need,” we print in full. The 
very practical discussion of methods in details 
offered by Rev. Russell N. Bellows, Secretary of the 
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National Unitarian Conference, we can only hint at 
at present in the following brief synopsis: 

He heartily endorsed the Wade enterprise, as of 
supreme importance both to the quality and quan- 
tity of our future ministers, and regarded the rais- 
ing of the necessary funds as chiefly a question of 
persistent, well-directed, hard work. Much of his 
paper was devoted to the discussion of the question 
of the improvement of the organic relations of the 
American Unitarian ‘Association and the National 
Conference. He advocated as the best measure at- 
tainable at present, the distinct maintenance in 
their integrity of both organizations, with such 
changes in the by-laws of the association as shall 
make that a delegate body, electing its officers 
biennially at the time and place of meeting of the 
National Conference. The present charter of the 
association does not permit this, but good lawyers 
say that there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
an enabling act from the next Legislature of Mass- 
achusetts. Holding their principal meetings at the 
same place and within the same week, the confer- 
ence and the association would thus both have much 
’ the same constituency present at their meetings, 
and there could be no prolonged break or waste 
of the enthusiasm which the National Conference 
meetings have never yet failed to generate. We 
should then have the nearest possible approach to 
union between the two bodies, without interfering 
at all with the independence of either. If the 
association shall refuse to grant so moderate a con- 
cession to the progressive missionary spirit of the 
Conference, the way will then be fairly opened, he 
said, to the endowment of the Conference with in- 
dependent executive functions. Mr. Bellows urged 
the wisdom of the association’s placing one or 
more active missionaries in the field, as a kind of 
untitled bishops, with roving commissions, men 
‘with ability and wisdom enough to help re-organize 
and wake up the weaker churches. This experi- 
ment when fairly tried, has always been productive 
of great good and we hope to see the number of 
ministers who are at work but foot-loose greatly 
multiplied. 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


A spirit of work, a sense of strength, a great 
hope, and no backward look! Such seemed to me 
to be the atmosphere in which the Conference met, 
deliberated, and parted. There was not a “gloomy 
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doubt” or a complaining tone in any of its papers 
or measures. The path of duty was clear enough, 
and the work to be done pressing enough, and the 
outlook sure enough to enlist every mind and hand 
and heart. 

There was from first to last the steady step which 
full numbers and urgent tasks, and unfaltering 
faith give. Meeting for the first time under com- 
plete organization in all the branches of our cause, 
it may well stand as the fit inauguration of a great 
work in the West. 

Fach day brought its surprises of good things said 
and done. And the things said in public were but 
a tithe of the good things said and felt in private 
—all looking toward the full accomplishment of our 
desires—the releasing of men from the double 
superstition, on the one hand of fearing to think, 
and on the other hand of thinking that every form 
of religion is some menace to liberty. For once 
these misconceptions are removed, the way will 
open to a harmonious and full fellowship of all 
good men to a regenerated social and civil life. 

0. LL 


THE THOUGHT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


I am asked to say something about the thought 
of the Conference, a perilous task, useless unless 
frankly performed, but who shall sit in judgment? 
Everything depends upon the point of view. He is 
a rare critic who can avoid seeing strength in the 
thinker who adopts his own conclusions, and weak- 
ness in one who is opposed tohim. Still I think 
the general impression of all listeners was that the 
intellectual performances as a whole were of a high 
order, although there was the widest difference of 
opinion as to single utterances; the same address 
being characterized as “strong” and “feeble,” 
“profound” and “thin.” But among the pre- 
pared addresses and sermons I did not hear one 
which seemed weak, flippant or insignificant. The 
common trait was earnestness, earnestness almost 
in excess. This Western Unitarianism seems not 
so joyous as it ought. There seemed sometimes 
almost a Puritanic severity of thought and feeling, 
asif the struggle for existence and the slow work 
of realizing the hopes given in the new gospel were 
telling upon the spirits of the workers. 

To those who knew many of these Western 
workers in the days when they were regarded in 
the East.as radicals and iconoclasts, there was 
something startling in their attitude now. To 
hear Learned on the spiritual mastery of Jesus, 
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Blake leading a liturgical service, and Gannett ad- 
vocating a creed, suggested a strange reversal of 
the notion that the West makes radicals out of 
Eastern conservatives. Even Thayer’s essay on 
the Bible, contrasted with one delivered by him in 
the Barton Square church in Salem, marked a long 
step towards a more tender and spiritual use of the 
book. But in all this there was not the sign of a 
return to discarded ideas. The impression was 
that on the spot where they stood these men had 
sunk deeper wells of thought and feeling. 

Another characteristic of the Conference was that 
the lay as well as the clerical women of the Con- 
ference showed themselves masters of thought and 
expression. Having something to say they said it 
with directness and force, lacking, however, to a 
singular degree the command of their voices. Ina 
house of perfect acoustic qualities, where the 
lowest soprano note of a singer is perfectly heard, 
most of the women failed to use their voices well. 
It is a defect so easily remedied that one wanted 
five minutes to set the matter right. But one 
thing is clear. The intellectual drudge in West- 
ern homes will not hereafter be the woman, and, 
unless men spare a little time from business for in- 
tellectual pursuits the husbands will no longer out- 
grow the wives as formerly, but the reverse will 
happen. 

Most of the extemporaneous efforts would have 
been shortened and improved had the matter been 
carefully committed to writing. For a formal ad- 
dress, under unusual circumstances, the chances are 
’ ten to one in favor of the man or woman who is set 
free from the necessity of thinking on the feet. 
Still there was not a sermon which was not of a 
high order, and the sermon before the Conference 
was of remarkable strength and good quality. The 
sermon by Miss Safford was the most satisfying 
that I have heard from any woman. 

Without further attempt at judgment may I not 
consider my commission executed if I say that to a 
new-comer the general impression was that the 
thought was strong and even; that the tendency 
was towards reality and spiritual uses; that almost 
nothing was offered for display; and that while 
flippancy and frivolity had little place in the pro- 
ceedings, there was somewhat too little of the easy 
geniality, and gentle flow of good spirits which is 
so marked at a National Conference at Saratoga. 


a. B. 
THE CONFERENCE AT PRAYER. 


To work, to play, to think, to pray— all these are 
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prayer in the season of each; for all are different 
activities of the soul and body in seeking some good 
things, which are first wished for and then striven 
for. If desire and effort be mindful of the Infinite 
Source of all good and then of the laws of nature, 
they are effectual prayer. The Conference was 
marked by a very earnest spirit of devotion. The 
morning meetings for religious expression were full. 
We have been accustomed to gather in these meet- 
ings heretofore with a very warm-souled handful, 
but only a handful, ten or twenty people; but here 
gathered fifty or more, not anxious to speak, but 
listening to a few serious or tender words, and happy 
to sing their praise or thanksgiving. The sermon 
by Miss Safford reflected and enforced this religions 
spirit looked at as feeling, for it was glowing with 
it, as heard from the desk and graced with that 
gentle presence. How much more preaches the 
person than his word! 

The Sunday-school meetings were similarly alive 
with the joyfulness of worship, uttered in music; 
nor in this connection must the extremely glad re- 
ligiousness of Mrs. Parker’s paper on Infant Classes 
be forgotten. Never in the West, and some say in 
the East also, has there been such a Sunday-school 
meeting among us. For the attendance was large, 
even on Sunday afternoon in the rain when the 
children’s union meeting was held, and full of liv- 
ing interest; the talks to the children were strong 
and dignified, childlike, but with no mixture of 
baby-talk; and the opening meeting of Song-Ser- 
vice, when the large congregation joined together 
in a service of response-reading, song and prayer, 
following with inspiring singing of some of the 
lovely and genuine music which the children are 
now learning to sing and to love to sing, was beau- 
tiful and stirring. When the Bible was taken up 
by Thayer and Wendte it was not any critical 
or historical views of it which were brought to 
debate, though we welcome these too; but its ‘“Re- 
ligious Uses” were reverently treated by minds 
accustomed to the most untrammeled thinking. 
“Our Relations to Present Religious Problems” 
was treated by Mrs. McMahan in no cold or curions 
manner, but with a gladness of assertion that while 
religious questions may change and pass, the ques- 
tion of religion is perpetual. And the prevalent 
devotional feeling was both reflected and uttered, 
mutually helped and helping no doubt, in Gannett’s 
delicate and lofty address on Church Covenants. 
To my own feeling, this spirit enduing the fearless 
liberty which prevails with us (for a faith which is 
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above dogmatic insistance, casts out fear, like a love 
which is above conditions) was the most impressive 
and noble thing about the Conference. It ‘trans- 
fused all the thinking and.all the working, even all 
the playing, and will remain as an influence and a 
memory when the things done shall have passed 
away and the thoughts uttered shall be corrected 
or forgotten. J. Vv. B. 


THE CONFERENCE PROPHESYING. 


The Western Conference of 1883 seemed to have 
something prophetic about it,—a far outlook, and 
a forward-stepping attitude. Whether the steps be 
taken and the prophecy be made good depends on 
the people who did not come to the Conference, and 
the question, How deeply by 1883 have we come to 
really love our Faith? The delegates, at all events, 
hoped and planned for new money-givings, new 
agents, new publications, to carry the Faith abroad. 

(1). New Money-Givine.—The Treasurer usually 
greets us with an invitation to make up, on the 
spot, a deficit of $100 to $200. This year he an- 
nounced a surplus of $800! For one short.moment 
we may have been proud; then we humbly under- 
stood that, as but three-fifths of the Secretary’s 
time had been claimed this year, only three-fifths of 
his former salary had been paid,—-$1,500 instead of 
$2,500, saving $1,000; so that, although with $800 
in the box, we were in ethics $200 short as usual. 
The law had not been broken! The $500 of this 
surplus which we unanimously voted to even up 
the Secretary’s salary was virtually so much voted 
to the Fourth Unitarian Church of Chicago, now 
enjoying resurrection under the remainder two-fifths 
of our Secretary. If I am not mistaken, this marks 
a new departure, being the first time that the West- 
ern Conference has been strong enough to directly 
‘help with money one of its struggling churches. 

To this $500 of cash in hand there went no less 
than $28,000 of cash in hope. The National Uni- 
tarian Conference, held last fall at Saratoga, voted 
to raise, if possible, $10,000 to help build new 
churches in our Western capitals, Des Moines and 
Madison; of which sum, $3,000, it was believed, 
should come out of the West itself, leaving the 
main burden still on Eastern friends. This ought 
the Conference recognized in a strong resolution to 
the effect that the West should now aid the East in 
building Western churches; and the resolution will 
surely be made deed.—In still more prophetic mood 
we approached Mr. Wade’s great offer of $350,000 
to found a Western training-schvol for ministers of 


the Liberal Faith. The offer is conditioned on the 
raising of $150,000 from other sources. It was 
voted to borrow, if possible, John Snyder from his 
St. Louis pulpit and put him in the field, along with 
Russell Bellows, as special Western agent to secure 
at least $25,000 of this sum from the Western men 
and women who believe in such a school forever 
“open at the top,”—to quote Mr. Wade’s second 
condition. Wanted.—Five thousand poor men to 
give $5.00 each to sow the twentieth century with 
the Liberal Faith! If they exist, the dozen rich 
men surely live among us too, who will be moved 
to follow Mr. Wade and invest $125,000 of their 
gains in the future “gladness of the world.” 

(2). New Acents, besides the Wade school agent. 
Without increasing five per cent. the apportion- 
ments upon the churches, the Conference saw itself 
able this coming year to spend a thousand dollars 
in either of two new ways the Directors might deem 
best; either by appointing for eight months an 
Assistant-Secretary-for-the-Field to work with Mr. 
Jones, the General Secretary at the Chicago centre; 
or by helping to maintain State Missionaries. The 
latter policy is the one to be steadily aimed at; but 
in our wide field, so slightly cultivated, the former 
plan may perhaps be the shortest way to reach that 
aim all round. One or two states already have their 
missionary, but the others, not ready for such con- 
centration yet, meanwhile need an organizer’s visits. 

But there is an humbler mission-work which 
might begin this fall at very small expense, wher- 
ever one or two devoted lovers of the Faith are 
found—a Post Office mission by tracts and corres- 
pondence on the Cincinnati plan already severul 
times reported in this paper: Its simple method 
is to advertise now and then in leading papers that 
tracts about Unitarianism will be sent on applica- 
tion to a given address. If time comes short as 
applications straggle in and correspondence gradu- 
ally opens, it would be easy to add another’s leis- 
ure to one’s own in such a ministry of service. This 
Post Office work was strongly urged upon the Con- 
ference—at least one center for it to be opened in 
each state this fall; and also the use of a Church- 
Door Rack in every church, to offer tracts and to 
lend books to all desiring them,—a sort of church- 
door pulpit with the sermon made pocketable. 

(3). New Pusricatrons.—To give vigor to such 
work as this, some fresh tract-literature is evidently 
needed. To provide it two new publications were 
suggested at the Conference. One was the issue, 
by a Conference committee, of a fortnightly sermon 
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—twenty sermons per year for fifty cents—to be’ 
subscribed for in block-subscriptions, twenty to one 
hundred copies, by the churches, and used by them 
as they would; probably for free distribution on 
the “rack” But as only a fifth of the 1,500 copies 
needed to warrant this plan a trial was subscribed 
for by the delegates present, this candidate for 
work had better be considered blackballed for the 
present. The other publication is a series of pam-. 
phlets which some of the Unity Publishing Commit- | 
tee will issue,—to be called “ Unity Mission.” Its; 
successive numbers will aim to show the thought- | 
side, heart-side, and life-side of the Unitarian, 


Year,” and by the “Council of the National Confer- 
ference.” 

The working spirit of the Conference becomes 
apparent in the fact that on Thursday preceding 
the public exercises, the-Boards of Directors of the 
three societies held perhaps the fullest meetings 
they have ever known—only two out of the 
twenty-one Directors of the Western Conference 
being absent at the roll call; and on the Thursday 
following the week of hard work the new bvards of 
the Sunday-school and Western Conference spent 
most of the day in council. 

The Christian Register, our more favored con- 
temporary, sitting in the midst of so many near 
neighbors, who this week can lunch with anniver- 
sary friends in Boston and dine each day at home, 


Faith as its editors understand it. The first two suggests that the only fault to be found with the 
numbers of this series are already out: No. 1,| Western anniversaries is that “there was too much 
“Natural Religion,” and No. 2, “The Religion of ;of them,” This may seem to be a legitimate criti- 


Jesus.” No. 3 will probably be “ Unitarianism as 
shown in Western Church Covenants,” ete. No. 4, 
“Shall we Pray?” No. 5, “ The Power of the Bad.” 
(J. V. Blake’s Conference Sermon, just delivered.) 
No. 6, “ Unitarianism, its History and its Princi- 
ples.” These will be ready by mid-summer, and 
more will follow. They can be ordered from Uniry 
office (see advertisement elsewhere in this paper). | 
It is hoped that these new tracts, in connection | 
with older material to be had from the A. U. A, 
and other sources, will amply supply the church- 
door racks and equip the workers working through 
the Post Office. 

New money-givings, new ayents, new publica- 
tions; altogether, the Western Conference was in a 
prophetic mood at Chicago! W. Cc. G. 


THE CONFERENCE AT WORK. 


As a close student of the annual meetings of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, for the last thirteen 
years I can confidently say that the one just closed 
leads all the rest in point of working earnestness. 
There was a larger number of delgates who were 
manifestly more interested in the final outcome of 
the meetings than in any bright thing that might 
be said at the meetings. In the well-packed and 
fully elaborated programme running through seven 
days and representing three different organizations, 
there was but a single disappointment, that of our 
Eastern brother, Prof. Toy, before the Sunday- 
School Society. Day after day the sessions were 
called to order with full attendance, and the ses- 
sions held the attendance to the end. Never be- 
fore did the Western Conference give such deliber- 
ate thought to such large questions. By far the | 
most important conference deliberations were of | 
the obscure kind done in the committee room and 
which cannot be reported. Long and protracted 


sessions were held by the committees on the “ Wade 
School,” on “ Publications,” on the “Work for the 


cism. Doubtless many became very tired. and the 
tax on the hospitality of Chicago homes may, in 
some instances, have bordered on the burdensome. 
But no great creative work can be accomplished 
without fatigue, and especially without time. 

Of the three hundred delegates or so in attend- 
ance, several travelled over a thousand miles and 
many came from three to five hundred miles. This 
expenditure would be unjustitied by any light 
pleasure or easy-going reunivn. 

The Western Conference and its associate organi- 
zations began work this year for the first time un- 
der workmanlike conditions, with legal existence 
and some growing possibilities for a central work 
and a central life. I predict that future meetings 
will have more, not less work, to do and those who 
attend will seek to release themselves still more 
from the distractions of outside attractions and, 
gratuitous hospitality. Bro. Batchelor thinks that 
the Conference was “somewhat wanting in joyous- 
ness.” This is quite to my liking. °Tis a hopeful 
sign, if in these days there comes to any body of 
liberal-minded women and men that conscious bur- 
den the prophets of old felt, a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, a heavy care for the cause in hand. 
For these bring a joy more real and deep than 
smiles, and sweeter than merriment. Yet the Con- 
ference was not wholly wanting in its play side. 
The conviviality of the noon-day lunch in the 
pleasant social rooms of Unity Church were greatly 
enjoyed by all, but the few care-takers who had no 
time to eat. The genial reunion on Monday night 
lit up by the face and song of our Skandinaviau 
poet-preacher, and the half-holiday given te the 
entire Conference through the generosity of our 
president, that took over two hundred excursionists 
to visit the marvelous embodiment of ideals in 
brick and stone, in the model industrial villaye of 
Pullman, was a fitting close to a Conference—not 


‘ideal but looking nobly toward the ideal, a Confer- 


ence so successful as to make us believe that the 
next time we try it, it will be still more successful. 
J. LL. J. 
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TO 


, A SKEPTIC. 


M. EL M. 
Why scan, with eager, questioning eyes 
The mysteries of land and sea? 
Look up, and from the star-lit skies 
Learn thou of life’s eternity. 


O doubting heart, hush thy unrest, 
And feel thy God in all supreme; 

Lay thou thy head upon His breast, 
For love, true love, is not a dream. 


God’s laws are love, and faith is sure 
To lead thy bleeding feet to light. 

Ah! faithless love of man, impure, 
An ignis fatuus in the night. 


All, all is love but man, and he 
With wearied brain ere long shall turn, 
A tired child, at last to Thee, 
O Nature, and thy lesson learn. 
Boston. 


TRUSTING. 


LILY A. LONG. 


High on a bough of the rocking tree 

A bird’s nest swung, with its fledglings three. 
The wind blew high and the wind blew low, 
But never their hearts were afraid. Did they know 
That not a wayward sparrow should fall 

To the earth, but the Father was in it all, 
And that their home was as true a part 

Of the plan of the universe, fixed and high, 
As the stars that shone from the distant sky? 
The wind may lay the forest low: 

No harm can come to them, they know, 
Cradled upon the Over-Heart. 


SOME THINGS WE NEED! 


A PaPER READ BY REV. JOHN SNYDER OF ST. LOUIS BEFORE THE 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO, May 14, 1882, 


Years ago, before the present governor of Massa- 
chusetts had been converted to the “sweetness and 
light” of the Republican party, he was acting as attor- 
ney in a trial in one of the chronic Republican dis- 
tricts of the commonwealth. “I move, your Honor,” 
said Mr. Butler, “that the proceedings of this case 
be published.” Permission being granted by the 
Court, the clerk said, “In what paper do you de- 
sire the publication made, Mr. Butler?” Ben 
named an obscure Democratic sheet that was living 
on the crusts of Federal patronage. “I don’t know 
any such sheet,” replied the official, with a con- 
temptuous curl of the lip. “My dear Sir,” said 
Ben, with as much benignity as his peculiar face 
was capable of holding, “If you keep us here ’till 
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you tell us all you don’t know, this Court will not 
adjourn this week!” Mr. President, we should 
have to postpone all other business in this Confer- 
ence if we seriously gave ourselves to the task of 
considering all the things which, as a religious 
body, we really and imperatively need. It would 
consume valuable time even to tabulate and classify 
our denominational wants. We may say in general 
terms, that our needs have multiplied with our 
possessions, and according to the blessed law of 
wholesome growth, the more we have of men, 
money, churches, denominational instrumentalities 
and spiritual prosperity, the more sharply conscious 
we become of our increasing necessities. I am no 
veteran, and yet I can remember when the Western 
Conference could do all its work in three days and 
spare the time for all its delegates to visit all the 
cemeteries within a radius of ten miles; and when 
scores of people attended the Conference with some- 
thing of the spirit with which some persons in St. 
Louis attend funerals without having gone through 
the formality of an introduction to the bereaved 
family! They go for the ride! That period of 
“masterly inactivity ” has fortunately gone by. 


You remember that in one of the old miracle- 
plays of the Middle Ages, there is a stage direction 
which describes Adam as “crossing the stage on 
his way to be created.” After more than a quarter 
of a century of a similar process, we have reached 
what may be called the creative period of denomi- 
national existence, and are therefore very clearly 
conscious of certain needs which are perhaps pecu- 
liar to us alone. I shall have time to suggest two 
or three. We are confronted by the most tremen- 
dous problem that ever beset a religious body. 
These are its terms: How can we become organic- 
ally strong, and secure that compactness upon 
which strength depends, without the sacrifice of 
individual religious freedom? The solution has 
never been satisfactorily given. Religious inspira- 
tion has usually either evaporated into a mist or 
hardened into a crystal. Both mist and crystal are 
of incalculable value, but they do not furnish 
the conditions for the solution of this problem. 
We need a method by means of which the religious 
sentiment and convictions of individuals may gain 
all the cumulative force and influence of institutional 
life and not sacrifice the absolute freedom of indi- 
vidual development. I use the word “absolute” 
advisedly. It is only in action that personal free- 
dom is, of necessity, to be qualified! Ever since 
the first meeting of the National Conference we 
have been, consciously and unconsciously, feeling 
for the answer to this puzzle. At first this effort 
caused a marked growth of bitterness and aliena- 
tions among the separate churches, and almost jus- 
tified the glowing prophecies of the extreme advo- 
cates of independency. We followed the older 
methods of ecclesiasticism and sought for the basis 
of unity in doctrinal uniformity. The sad result 
that immediately followed was mutual misunder- 
standings, misconstructions and the angry sharpen- 
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ing of theological differences. It was evident after 
a few acrimonious years that our churches would 
never be glued together by a creed, no matter how | 
thin and colorless the adhesive mixture might be. 
Like the cat and the dog on the hearth-rug we 
could live in harmony ’till we were chained to- 
gether! We were violently divided into two great 
parties. One party seemed bent upon so restoring and 
retouching the portrait of Unitarianism, that its 
best friends might mistake it for orthodoxy; and 
the other equally determined to so distort its feat- 
ures that its own family wouldn’t recognize it at 
all. I think we are all moved to thank God that 
that critical and spiritually unfruitful epoch has 
passed away. To use a commercial phrase, we 
have ceased to force balances on our theological 
ledgers and have begun faintly to see that the clos- 
est religious harmony may exist and even the most 
effective working unity be maintained among breth- 
ren who are almost antipodal in the greatness of 
their theological divergence. 

This has come from the frank recognition of the 
fact that the bond of religious fellowship is with us 
constitutionally different from what it is with the 
surrounding religious bodies. They distinctly rest 
upon creeds. Sometimes they are so delicately and 
ingeniously poised that the centre of gravity 
is found in an extremely narrow basis. Sometimes 
the theoretical creed looks like my boy’s arith- 
metical example after the process of cancellation 
has been completed: more scratches than figures! 
But the fact remains that, in the great denomina- 
tions, the creed is the necessary factor of religious 
association. But we belong to a different religious 
genus, and this we need to emphasize in all proper 


places and at all proper times. Our churches and 
our association of churches must find their princi- 
ple of religious fellowship not in uniformity of be- 
lief but in identity of purpose. In the study of 
religious truth we must come together in the spirit 
of scientific men whose methods, being rational are 
identical, but whose conclusions, being conditioned 
upon capacity may be widely different. The old 
question ‘‘ What do you believe?” loses its present 
rank and is displaced for the moment by the more 
important queries, “ Why do you believe, how do 
you believe and what uses do you intend to make 
of your belief?” And we shall be astonished, I 
am sure, at the wholesome, joyous result, when the 
place and function of creeds is once determined in 


our religious organism. When it is decided that 
they do not even in the slightest way, condition re- 
ligious fellowship, but are only the classified results 
of our individual or collective thinking about Relig- 
ion, bearing the same relation to living religion 
that botany does to flowers, or astronomy to the 
stars—then we shall cease shying at that dread 
word “creed,” we shall no longer regard it as a 
separating fence between different schools of 
thought; and we shall frankly strive to verify and 
classify our common theology, and just as frankly 
recoynize that all the sincere and rational conclu- 
sions that come out of that process are entitled to 


‘intellectual stimulus. 


equal respect and consideration. We all of us 
pretty well understand and share the spirit of the 
old German whose money was deposited in a bank 
supposed to be unsound. He laid his check on the 
counter and said, “If you have got this money I 
don’t want it, if you haven’t got it Ido.” Our de- 
nomination never seemed so near insolvency in the 
matter of distinct religious faith, as during that 
short period when a few men insisted upon drawing 
“sight drafts”? upon the individual theological be- 
liefs of every man and woman who came to our 
representative conventions. Excessive taxation al- 
ways locks up private treasure, and makes men 
plead poverty; and ever since we have generally 
abandoned the notion of measuring religious unity 
by the standards of theological sameness, it is sur- 
prising to see what unlocking of private treasuries 
of faith and belief has taken place. Scores of 
men who, like Falstaff, “would give no man a rea- 
son upon compulsion,” and who were supposed to 
be almost upon the “ragged edge” of agnosticism, 
have blossomed with reasons for the faith that is 
within them. We must say frankly with Friend 
Gannett, that we cannot crowd this great principle 
for which I plead entirely into the Unitarian name 
yet, but the need it represents is surely the ripest 
fruit upon our denominational tree. 

I think we need what may be called the divine 
power of exact definition. Dr. Stearns used to say 
at the Divinity school: “ Young gentlemen, next to 
the grace of God, the most valuable thing ina man 
is the ability to distinguish between things which 
are not alike.” He might have said that among 
theologians of the second rank, it is one of the 
rarest gifts in the world. Itis no exaggeration to 
say that great masses of Unitarian men and women 
have for half a century held in esteem and pro- 
fessed to follow the fundamental principles of our 
denominational masters and yet have, apparently, 
not the faintest conception of the necessary theo- 
logical and religious conclusions in which those 
principles find their logical issue. Unitarians talk 
of religious authority, and the limitations of indi- 
vidual freedom in religion, and the moral danger 
of certain forms of theological conclusions, and 
the uses of miracles, and the nature of Biblical 
inspiration, precisely as if they were orthodox 
whose osseous tissue was still undeveloped. For 
an amazing illustration of my meaning, read some 
of the communications in the “ Register” on the 
subject of Sunday-school Literature. I confess 
that some of them were a startling surprise to me. 
Not, of course, because they represented opinions 
that have grown obsolete and untenable—that 
indicates simply lack of knowledge; but because 
they seemed to reveal an absence of mental courage, 
a distrust of intellectual freedom, a timid antipathy 
to theological growth or change, which is as pitiable 
as it is remarkable. Men hold radically different 
religious opinions from ourselves with whom we 
are in the closest intellectual and religious sympa- 
thy. To such differences we trace much of our 
Only shallow minds find 
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pleasure in the echo of their own opinions from 
friendly lips. But, surely there are certain princi- 
ples of intellectual action in religion, which are as 
vital to the Liberal faith, as air to the lungs or 
light to the eye. The belief in the absolute supre- 
macy of the rational nature certainly creates the 
conditions in which pure Unitarianism can exist. I 
can conceive of a Romanist being a pure rationalist, 
finding in reason and conscience the very motives 
for the soul’s submission to a supernatural guide. 
And such a man may be nearer the real heart of 
Unitarianism than that good brother who made his 
essay “as radical as he could and would have made 
it more radical if he had known how to do it.” It 
is the sincerity and conscientiousness of the rational 
method rather than its outcome that makes the 
essence of true Unitarianism. This thought, 
recognized as a stable and universal principle, 
must hang above our heads like the north star, 
guiding our footsteps in every stage of that restate- 
ment of religious doctrines upon the threshold of 
which I believe we stand. Then the bitterness of 
past controversies can never be renewed, because the 
observation of truth will not be perturbed by the 
presence of the dread of consequences to the 
observer. The important thing will be the mind’s 
attitude, not its conclusions. If we discuss inspira- 
tion, revelation, miracles, resurrection, questions of 
Biblical origins and authority, two mighty consid- 
erations shall take us below the very roots of these 
subjects; first the thought that the individual reason 
and conscience must ever be the measure of truth 
and right for the individual; and second, the reflec- 
tion that spiritual truth only can reach the soul 
through the spiritual faculties. Thus, if every shred 
of modern biblical scholarship should -be swept 
away, if the theories of biblical evolution should all 
be shattered, and the Bible traced back in history 
to a dark spot from which it issued with miraculous 
effulgence; if it could be proven that Moses 
brought from the awful peaks of Sinai the marble 
leaves upon which the divine hand had written the 
signature of the Infinite, it wouldn’t alter by a 
hair’s weight the true relation of the rational soul 
toward religious truth. The divine manna of the 
wilderness was only food to those who could receive 
and assimilate it; and no theory of a divine influx 
of revelation in the soul can ever be substituted for 
the divine order of receiving truth through the 
rational faculties. 

Now, a single word upon the instruments by 
means of which our faith may be made more effi- 
cient. The great bridge which spans the river at 
St. Louis is in many important mechanical respects 
sui generis, created without model, and the great 
engineer who built the work and invented the new 
features of the structure, was obliged also to in- 
vent the machinery by which these novel parts of 
the bridge were made. In part this necessity exists 
with us. In using some common words we must 
fill them to the brim with new meaning. The dis- 
coveries of Columbus not only created the need of 
new geographies but the more careful revision of 


the old. Every advance in knowledge, every 
new triumph of science has widened and deepened 
that word Theology, and poured fresh floods of 
meaning into it. Once, it simply meant the study 
of that last will and testament of God, in which he 
bequeathed to the Church all the real and personal 
property of the divine truth on the planet. Then 
other wills have been discovered written in the 
granite and the star and the spirit of his children. 
We have come toa kind of Socialism in Religion, 
which declares that every man has a divine right to 
every mine of truth he can discover and work! And 
so Theology has come to mean with us vastly more 
than it could have meant to our fathers. It means 
now the religious interpretation of the universe. 
Now, the greatest revolution in the methods of secular 
study of this modern day, was the introduction into 
education of the physical sciences. This brought 
man’s mind into right relations with nature, and prac- 
tically re-created human education. This has neces- 
sitated a vast change in the working instruments of 
every university that has been touched by the 
modern spirit.: To this necessity, the schools of 
theology have paid but slight attention. The 
methods of medievalism, almost inappreciably modi- 
fied, prevail to-day in every denomination. Our 
thought has outgrown its forms, over-run its chan- 
nels. I think we need a university whose func. 
tion shall be to translate into spiritual and ethical 
terms all facts of human life, all science, art, phi- 
losophy, all outcome of social relationships; and 
show men the larger, finer issues of the sacred 
science of theology! Surely, every theological school 
in the land is insufficiently furnished for this great 
work. The future church of America is not only to 
build pulpits, it is to influeuce and control the 
Press, inspire political and social economy, and to 
consecrate and use in its work of righteousness, all 
elements of our complex civilization. And such a 
university will not lose sight of the significant fact, 
that the demands of modern education have created 
the Specialist. That is, the man whose vocation 
narrows as his knowledge broadens. And we cer- 
tainly need an increasing class of men whose spec- 
ial function shall be the organization of the relig- 
ious sentiment and action of society. Whose divine 
business it shall be to make the religious life of this 
land institutional. A race of prophets have 
made Unitarianism; now we can utilize a body of 
lesser men who shall be be made by Unitarianism. 
In this direction our sister denominations have had 
an immense advantage over us. Their systems re- 
create men into their own spirit. By careful drill 
and discipline they make of immense value to them- 
selves numbers of men whose native gifts of devo- 
tion and zeal are little helped by original mental 
power—men in whom professional aptness has be- 
come a second nature.* To us, because of our loose 
method of professional culture, such men are al- 
most always useless, and frequently mischievous. 
What has been quaintly called a “ priest-mill,” in 
which men are mentally constructed like hurdy- 
gurdys, so that their creed-masters can grind out 4 
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limited number of doctrinal tunes, is increasingly 
contemptible under the light of modern culture. 
But nothing could be more in harmony with the 
prevailing ideals of education than the creation of 
an educational institution in which men should be 
trained by special lines of study and experience, to 
the business of organizing, directing, educating and 
bringing to most intelligent and wholesome ethical 
issues, the religious convictions and purposes of this 


country. 


Gonferences. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF JENK. 
LL. JONES, SECRETARY OF WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


In response to the annual call for statistical retarns from 
the several societies that are found in co-operation with the 
Western Conference, a larger number have been returned 
than ever before, and these returns indicate an increasing 
care and conscientiousness in filling out the blanks. Du- 
plicate blanks were also sent both to the pastor and chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, accompanied with a sugges- 
tion that a duplicate copy be filed, or pasted in the Secre- 
tary’s book of the Society, so that the tigures compiled may 
become a matter of annual record at home, as well as at 
the Secretary’s office in Chicago, and I am glad to say that 
some at least of the Societies are following this good cus- 
tom. This may do something tewards correcting a most 
reprehensible slackness in regard to church records and 
church book-keeping which characterizes too many of our 
Western activities. Our statistical year, approximate ex- 
hibit of which is made in these returns, ends April 1st. 

Of the sixty-four societies reported thirty-eight have held 
regular services throughout the year. Hobart, Ind., has 
service half the time; Cooksville, Wis., one-fourth of the 
time. Regular services have been started and successfully 
maintained during the latter portion of the year at Oak- 
land, Cal.; Sioux Falls, Dakota; Monmouth, Ill.; Creston 
Circuit in Iowa and All Souls Church of Chicago; San 
Jose, Cal.; Shelbyville, Il].; DesMoines, Iowa; Louisville, 
Ky.; Ann Arbor, Detroit, Grand Haven, Jackson, Mich. 
St. Louis (Church of Messiah) and St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Marietta, Ohio, persist in the questionable economy of two 
services the year round. The experience of the steadily 
growing majority of our Western churches who are labor- 
ing to improve the quality by reducing the quantity of the 
church service seems to show clearly that, with the exception 
of a few of the churches in large cities and in college 
towns, which can attract an evening audience of a different 
character than that of the morning, the best results are ob- 
tained by concentrating the energies of the preacher and 
the interests of the parish into the one family gathering on 
Sunday morning. 

Forty Societies report an attendance of 5,650 listeners, 
or an average of 14114 listeners to each. Which, to evade 
any suggestion of vivisection, had better be thought of as 
141 men and women anda boy. Forty-two Churches re- 
port 2,615 families, which on a fair division would give 62 
families and the eleven forty-seconds of a family to each 
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parish. This fractional part of a family is doubtless repre- 
sented in every parish by the young married couple who 
deliberately avoid the responsibilities and consequently 
mies the dignity and blessing of a home by settling down 
to a boarding-house life. 

Of the thirty-eight, answering the question: “ Have audi- 
ences increased during the year!” twenty-two say yes, while 
sixteen, loyal to the example of the illustrious Father of our 
Country say no. Unity Church, Chicago, and San Diego, 
CaL, rejoice in ten per cent. advance. Geneseo, Il., one of 
the best managed Societies, in the hands of one of our 
hardest working ministers, is receiving its reward in the 
shape of 3314 per cent. increase. Hobart, Keokuk and St. 
Joseph have doubled their constituency. 

Sioux Falls, Davenport, Louisville, Church of the Unity, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Rochester and Marietta, Ohio, indi- 
cate their increase by the modest word “slightly.” St. 
Paul being still more anxious not to be misunderstood says 
—“a little.” 

Ann Arbor forty per cent. The far West and Wisconsin 
seem to have in each of their churches the man who always 
counts the audience. We presume every Church has that 
man, but unfortunately he is not always on the Board of 
Trustees, hence the vagueness of the returns. 

San Jose has an increase of twenty-three; Milwaukee 
fifteen to twenty, while Madison reports a growth of four. 
This exactness is arrived at, I presume, because the last four 
chairs in the little synagogue have been occupied; if any 
more come they will scarcely find standing room until the 
new church is built. 

Forty-two Churches report money raised for current ex- 
penses, $102,629,45, being an average to each Church of 
$2,443.54. The most expensive establishment of religion 
within our borders is the Church of Messiah, St. Louis, 
whose last year expenditures amounted to eleven thousand 
dollars; this sum it should, however, be remembered sus- 
tains the activities of two Churches with regular audiences, 
that of the Mission Church probably being nearly as large 
as that of the parent Society. The next in point of inter- 
nal receipts is the Church of Messiah of this city, nine thou- 
sand; Unity Church, seven thousand two hundred; Buffalo, 
New York, six thousand; Church of Messiah, Louisville, 
$5,630.76; Detroit $5,500, and so on down to the worthy 
fellow of these Societies, at North Platte, Neb., whose cur- 
rent expenses for the year aggregated $60.00. A secretary's 
report to be valuable should not be entirely made up of 
figures. But to save time I refer you for the moralizings 
fitting to this portion of the report to be found in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew, 14th to the 30th verse. On back in- 
debtedness there is but $3,809.57 from six Societies as 
opposed to the $53.836.00 of last year, but this small sum 
includes one thousand dollars raised by the little band at 
North Platte alone, and $289.57 worn away from the mort- 
gage that hangs over the little Unity Chapel at Humboldt. 
If the large sums of previous reports move you more than 
do these small items it is because you do not know and can 
not realize the long patient and heroic strugglings of these 
little mission bands toward the humble ideal of the plain- 
est chapel to be called their own—unencumbered by debt. 
But very few obstinate mortgages still remain. These 
aggregate $35,718.00 and are carried by ten societies. 
Humboldt, Keokuk, Louisville, Ky., and Omaha, Neb., are 
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burdened with debts which must be leaden weights around 
their necks. The St. Paul Society is the first church we 
have ever known that seéms to take comfort in its snug 
little debt of $3,000.00. They caress it tenderly as a child 
of their own choosing, and through all the temptations, 
disappointments, vicissitudes and ambition of church 
building, have kept the faith and have not allowed the debt 
to pass beyond the limits prescribed for it at the outset. 

Twenty-four Societies have been at work either repairing 
or building church edifices, for which purpose $32,253.44 
have been raised. The forty-two church buildings reported 
have an aggregate sitting of 16,054 or an average of 38214. 
The original cost of these buildings was $658,292.00. Many, 
indeed most of these church building belong to weak Soci- 
eties and accommodate small congregations, and yet the 
average cost amounts to $23,510,42—a sum which ought to 
carry its own lesson. 

The way in which these Societies have discharged their 
obligations of fellowship and co-operation to our general 
societies, to whose fostering care, strengthening and direct- 
ing influences through the years, an appreciable amount of 
their success is to be attributed, is fully set forth in the 
financial reports which are offered you by the Treasurers of 
the Women’s Conference, the Sunday School Society and 
this body. In answer to the question: What other contri- 
butions have been made for missionary work? but eleven 
Societies make answer in money terms. These have con- 
tributed an aggregate of $2,140.00. One Society modestly 
refers us to Matt. VI: 3, which hints that the left hand 
should not know what the right hand doeth in these matters. 
We are fully persuaded that a large amount of indirect 
missionary work is hidden from us, from a similar reason, 
but it is also equally certain that many of the blank spaces 
in our table are blank on account of the absence of facts 
rather than the presence of the Christian grace of modesty. 
The amount of missionary work done in and by our West- 
tern societies, more real and genuine than can be stated in 
money columns, can be found so much more fully stated in 
thé report of my colleague, Miss Roberts, that it is scarcely 
worth while for me to attempt to summarize the meagre facts 
which can be gathered from the answers of these questions 
all too general and vague on my own blanks. But enough 
of this work has come to my desk to make one feel that our 
Unitarian Churches are certainly awakening more and 
more to the joys that come only from labor—that they 
are beginning to taste the inspiration that comes with per- 
spiration. Quite a number of Societies are doing some- 
thing towards making systematic the distribution of tracts, 
the circulation of literature. Our ministers are doing a 
great amount of printing, which in a majority of cases 
means not a little direct expenditure of funds on the part 
of themselves and their Societies, for it is a fact established 
by large experience that “ printer’s ink” is expensive, at 
least in the hands of the Unitarian missionary. Before 
glancing at the missionary work done in the West during 
the last year, I must try and give the result of an attempt 
to inquire into the experience of our little band of Churches 
concerning the two most difficult problems in our Church 
administration, viz:—The music and business management. 
Look at these my brethren in the ministry! and see their 
faces wrinkled with care and their heads prematurely sil- 
vered and realize, oh you complacent laymen! that many 


of these wrinkles and most of the gray hairs are traceable 
to the trials and anxieties which come to them from the 
choir and the Trustees. The over-activity of the one and 
the under-activity of the other are the burden and the sor- 
row that lie deep in the heart of the Unitarian minister. 
It is for me simply to hint at its existence, but why should 
I undertake to unveil the wounds, for which as yet no Gile- 
adite balsam has been found! 


Have you a choir? Thirty-eight Societies answer yes, 
while four, only, cheerfully say no, viz:—San Jose, Quincy, 
Kansas City and All Souls Church, Chicago. Twenty-seven 
of these choirs are quartets; eleven, chorus choirs. We 
have only eighteen pipe-organs in the West. But thirty- 
five of our societies paid last year $19,217.00 for music— 
an average of $549,07.5-7, which is more than one-third of 
the average salary of our ministers as calculated from re- 
tarns of two or three years ago. The testimony on this 
matter is varied, and shows already that it is the unsolved 
problem in the modern church. 


I will let the brethren speak for themselves: 


‘* We find that it pays to have a first-class paid choir.”* 
“We find it best to pay a stipulated amount and have the choir 
placed near the audience.”’ 


“ We think it better to have a choir than to depend on congregational | 


singing.’ 

‘““Impossible to secure good singing without paying for it. Volun- 
teer choirs not to be depended upon.” 

* aA conscientious choir is almost essential to good congregational 
singing.” 

Occasionally the reports break out in rather a boastful 
strain over their choral attainments; for instance: 

** Have a very acceptable choir, probably the best in our city.” 


One trustee says: 
“ Our choir is first-class, adds greatly to the services. and brings in 
a large number who would not come to charch except for it.” 


But the minister of that same parish, writing from some 
unwritten history, reports: 

‘More easy to purchase ten organs than to find one organist.” 

It is quite clear to see in these reports that many of our 
ministers see the weakness of delegating this religious 
exercise to the four or more hired persons in the organ 
loft; and are anxious to counteract this tendency toward 
vicarious singing. Various brethren write: 


-* Experience with a choir is about the same the world over, I think— 
queer.”” 

“For myself I believe in a chorus choir and’ congregational singing 
every time, but many people in the pews do not.” 

‘*T am not in favor of choirs other than choruees to lead.” 

‘* My experience is that Unitarians have but little ability to carry on 
congregational singing.” 

‘In my missionary work here I have tried to train the few I could— 
with fair voices—and to interest them in the devotional services; 
encouraging all to join in the singing as Well as all of the cervice.” 

“ Prefer congregational singing." 

‘The best music is congregational singing led by a choir or good 


precentor.” 
“ Congregational singing satisfactory to most of the society.” 
* Our congregation sing and have improved in the service since using 


Unity hymns.” 

“We have a leader and congregational singing from choice as well as 
from necessity.” 

* Give me congregational singing all the time.” 


Let me close this testimony with the following very sug- 
gestive hint which comes from one of our ministers who 
has had a long and varied experience in this matter, and 
has given our Western interest thoughtful study for many 
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years. It commends itself to the serious consideration of 
ministers and trustees: 

“The expense of our quartet choir cqnetantly increases; charac- 
ter of music does not increase. Paid choira luxury which only very 
rich churches should indulge in; and like all luxury it enervates.”” 

The least flattering columns in my tabulation of these 
reports are those relating to the business management of 
our churches. Very few report regular trustee meetings. 
Five have “monthly” meetings, four “ quarterly;” others 
report “annually,” “occasionally,” and “oncall.” Only 
six societies in the West have advisory committees to co-op- 
erate with the trustees, and from an intimate knowledge of 
the inner workings of very many of our societies, as well 
as from these reports, I am warranted in calling your 
attention to the fact that our churches are in the main suf- 
fering from want of business wisdom, promptness and 
energy. Itis a remarkable fact that men who in the 
administration of their own business are very energetic 
and business-like, are often found slack and unbusiness-like 
in the discharge of duties which devolve upon them as 
church officers. Societies and movements often plead pov- 
erty of funds, when in fact the chief difficulty is poverty of 
energy. They complain for lack of money. These extracts 
from the reported experience of the churches in this mat- 
ter will tell their own story. 


“I think in most our Liberal churches there is too easy a way to 
leave the business of the Church to run itself; we have good and able 
business men on our Board.” 

*¢ Liberals do not like to manage or be managed. They have a horror 
of the machine and let the minister run the church.” 

‘The women of the Society take the leading interest in the business 
of same and consult with the male members respecting the moves to 
be made.” 

“ We need more of Romans XII, 11. (For fear you may not recall the 


reference let me tell you that it reads as follows: ‘Not slothful in 


business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ ”*) 

* Want best business men and women, but they are the busiest and 
it is hard to get them to look after small matters. Good treasurer, 
frequent payments, and frequent collections necessary.” 

‘We have been fighting a debt so long that our experience has been 
gloomy, but now we are happy to say we expect a pleasanter experi- 
ence.” 

“T find it best to confer with the chairman before meeting, and have 
all business planned before the meeting.” 

“Tt is dreadfully unfortunate to have a heritage of debt. ‘ Pay as you 
go,’ should be the motto of every Unitarian Church.” 

“Managed by business men, but a little slow. Money spent before it 
is collected.” 

“My salary is paid quite promptly, and now the church records and 
accounts are well kept.” 

“ The business is coming into systematic order with day-book and 
ledger.” 

“Turn just as much of the management over to the people as 
porrible.” 

* Annual deficits made up by subscription. Expenses always exceed 
pow rentals.” 

* Have one fixed principle, viz.: making sure of the funds before 
proceeding to expend them. The Society is peculiarly devoted to 
itself.?* 

“The pastor minds his business and the trustees theirs.” 

“ There is no efficient management of this church and I’ve found it 
impossible to bring it about.’? 

‘Hard work to get trustees. All would like to be excused.” 
THE FIELD. 


Let us take a bird’s-eye-view of the whole field fora 
moment, and try to get something like a just perspective 
of present conditions that we may be better able to appre- 
ciate the possibilities and responsibilities of the future. 

The Pac#ic Slope.—The brave little Society at San Diego 


with David Cronyn, an honored alumnus of Antioch and 
Meadville, and the new Hamilton church at Oakland, are 
the only active Societies sending us reports west of the 
Rocky Mountains. These Societies have shown a strong 
desire to be counted in: the President of the San Diego 
Society reporting: We are just now receiving aid from 
others, and struggling to get on our feet, but hope to be 
able to do our share another year. 

Brother Eliot, of Portland, sends greeting, but thinks he 
is too far away to receive or give much good, and con- 
cludes that Boston is nearer to Portland than Chicago— 
according to the Unitarian geography. 

A friend from Los Angelos writes: “There has been no 
Unitarian Society here since Mr. Wells went away, nearly 
two years ago—but there is a good field here for a live man. 
We have a population of 18,000, rapidly increasing. 
Every other religious Society is in a flourishing condition, 
and costly churches are being built. A few men here will 
pledge together about a thousand dollars for the first year; 
the A. U. A. will give $500 or $1000 more—providing 
an active man, who will take interest outside of pulpit 
duties as well as inside, can build up a good church.” Let 
any applicant for this position consider well these condi- 
tions before he fix his heart on Los Angelos. 

Colorado has ita two Societies. Denver is happy and 
prorperous—perhaps so much s0 that it forgot to fill out 
the blanks sent there. But Brother Weeks is here witha 
full delegation, come all this way to lift up his voice in be- 
half of waiting Colorado—whose words will be heartily 
seconded by Brother Gibbs and his little flock at Greeley, 
who are trying to establish themselves under great diffical- 
ties. The Trustee writes: “ It is a hard struggle to hold 
together; we have to strain every nerve to keep afloat. 
Sorry we cannot do more for the world. The women— 
bless them—are our true help, and without their strong 
cheerful pulls we men would never keep afloat. The indif- 
ference of our Liberals, who have had no Church of their 
own before, is one source of our difficulties.” 


Nebraska.—In Nebraska there has much transpired dur- 
ing the year of interest to this Conference. Mr. Powell is 
laboring in the second year of his missionary superintend- 
ence. He has been wise enough in the start to work on 
long lines; has denied himself the passing and deceptive 
luxury of making paper societies, contenting himself 
rather with the wiser plan of gathering the loose bands of 
Liberals in the several towns he has visited under the 
elastic management of a committee, whose business it is 
“to labor and to wait” for the coming of their kingdom. 
In this way his work has been shaping itself in ten ora 
dozen growing towns in this young state. 

In Exeter, Beatrice and Geneva this work is crystalizing 
into churches. During the year, through his labors 
largely, the Nebraska Unitarian Association has been or- 
ganized, on the basis of individual and delegate member- 
ship, with the expectation that for a long time the 
individual membership must necessarily be the most im- 
portant part of its constituency. Mr. Powell in addition 
to his State work has been enabled to extend his sympathies 
beyond state lines so as to carry a touch of Fellowship to 
Greeley, Denver, Kansas City, and St. Joseph. His pres- 
ence in the state has also aided and encouraged the two 
organized Churches in the state. During the year & 
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parsonage has been built at Omaha at a cost of $1,225, 
the Church organization perfected, and Brother Copeland 
has been enabled to persist in his long-established habit of 
doing a great deal of hard, generous work for very poor 
pay. A year and a half ago on visiting the faithful 
Cogswell band at North Platte, I found them pathetically 
struggling with a debt of nearly $1,900 which had hung 
about their neck for over twelve years, and in view of the 
noble work done by this band in their pioneer town, I 
felt that if ever outside help was justifiable it was in this 
case, and pledged my influence that when they were half 
through I would labor for the removal of the remainder 
from the outside. About three months ago I was notified 
that their $918 was paid, and in response to my petitions 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference have sent me $200 for 
their relief, and I am still waiting for the A. U. A., or some 
other good Samaritan, to enable me to go and carry off 
that life-destroying mortgage. 

Dakota is none the less an important and possible mis- 
sionary field on account of past experiences. Sioux Falls 
is now an organized center, and invites the coming 
missionary. 

Kansas has a steady work going on at Lawrence, and 
delegates are here from Topeka, with the word that there 
must be a Unitarian Church there. The city is rapidly 
growing, and the necessary local expenses of an experi- 
ment and something toward a minister’s salary can be 
raised on the spot, providing the right man appears. 


Missouri.—In losing Utter from Kansas City it found 
Abbott for St. Joseph—and the dolefulness of the one 
place is offset by the cheerfulness at the other. The mis- 
sion Church at St. Louis is looking for a pastor and we 
have reason to hope that ere long we will have five Unita- 
rian ministers in the State of Missouri regularly at work. 

Minnesota is the home of Kristofer Janson, and the most 
interesting missionary work among the Skandinavians, 
carried on by this poet-preacher under the auspices of the 
A. U. A. He has funds in hand for the building of a chapel 
near Madelia in Brown county. He needs a church in Min- 
neapolis, and were the funds in hand he could at the present 
time establish himself at once in a central location in a 
building admirably adapted to his wants, already built for 
another enterprise. He has a defined constituency which 
he periodically visits at Albert Lea, Mankato, St. James, 
Crookston and Ada, Minnesota, Fergus Falls, Sioux Falls, 
Fargo and Grand Forks, Dakota, and La Crosse,Wisconsin. 

St. Paul have finally gone up stairs in their new church, 
and the most unique thing about this unique building is, 
that the debt is just what they bargained for at the outset. 
Mr. Simmons’ work at Minneapolis is interesting and hope- 
fal, but the young swarm needs hiving. 

Iowa, after several years of vigorous aggressive work, 
is now doing ita best to fortify and occupy the points 
won in this struggle. The Iowa force is in danger of suf- 
fering the penalty of overwork. It makes me feel tired 
when I think of Iowa. The ministers there have been so 
nobly interested in their common work, that they have 
grown into a most worthy state consciousness—and what is 
better, a state conscience. They have a Unitarian ambi- 
tion, and are zealous for the establishment, on a large 
basis, of the Liberal faith in that state. 

Illinois.—Crossing the line into Illinois, we come into a 
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Conference that suffers a marked contrast. The Dlinois 
Fraternity with its twelve or fourteen societies has done 
more good talking and less missionary work than any State . 
Conference within our limits. Good work is done at each 
center, but the general work is painfully neglected. Owing 
to the central position of the state and its comparative 
maturity, we have more, older and larger societies here than 
in any other state, but outside of Chicago and the Shelby- 
ville circuit of Brother Douthit, our Illinois Societies are 
sadly suffering for want of some common voice in the 
field, and a common hand, whose business it would be to go 
about lifting up the weak and comforting the sick Societies. 
The one triumph of the year has-been the successful estab- 
lishment of Unity Church of Monmouth. A new Church- 
Society and minister has been given us here during the 
year, and although they are not officially represented here 
to-day, they are still with us and of us in spirit. 


Wisconsin.—The work at Madison, Milwaukee and Cooks- 
ville, it is quite safe to say, was never in so prosperous and 
hopeful condition as now. The latter reports that for the 
first time the church meet expenses from the ordinary con- 
tributions of its regular attendance. Janesville has kept 
up ita activities of Club, Sunday-school and Ladies’ Society, 
without a pastor. It and all the-state are waiting for the 
helping hand of a State missionary. 

Indiana.—Poor Indiana!—in the Unitarian sense—for 
most of the time during the entire year it has had but one 
settled minister and fully organized Society, and that way 
down in what is called “the pocket,” at Evansville. Like 
the hen with one chicken, it finds it necessary to scratch 
just as diligently to sustain this one chicken as if it had a 
dozen. Mr. Jennings has been visiting fortnightly the Ho- 
bart Society under its lay leader, W. H. Riffenberg, which 
in its way is as active, useful and happy as any of its larger 
sisters. La Porte succeeded in persuading an Eastern brother 
to come and stay a month with them, and they extended to 
him a hearty call. But it seemed too far from Boston, and 
withal, the work seemed so hard and the pay so small, that 
he could not see his way clear to come, so the Society is 
still waiting the coming man. Meanwhile they are having 
evening services conducted by your secretary. 

Michigan.—From the weakest we turn to the strongest. 
Michigan is, unquestionably, the banner-state in our circle 
this year, with its ten or a dozen active ministers and its 
state missionary, who quite fairly exemplifies the kind of 
work possible in each state and the great need of such 
work. Mr. Kittredge, by persisting in a line of work which 
he entered upon three years ago, has not only been able to 
break new ground and start new societies, but he has been 
the means of fostering weak societies, consoling the be- 
reaved ones, and giving to the settled pastors a bond of 
common work, which have made them the most fraternal 
in their common labors of all our circle of good-fellows. 
During the year Mr. Kittredge has labored in eight or ten 
different towns, Leslie, Mt. Pleasant, Jackson, Grand Haven, 
Muskegon, Kalamazoo, Sherwood, Big Rapids; this latter a 
new place of 6,000 inhabitants, a growing lumber town 


where a new church is under way—a new building assured. 
He has travelled 7,711 miles, written about 1,500 letters and 
distributed large quantities of reading matter. All this 
has been accomplished with about $1,417—$500 has come 
from the A. U. A.; $704 from within the state, and $213 
personal contributions from friends in Chicago. 
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Ohio.—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Marietta, must still repre- 
sent our church force in this Mother of Presidents Junior. 
But the most interestiug and vigorous missionary work is 
that carried on by the ladies of Cincinnati. The growing 
intelligence of the state, together with the exceptionally 
vigorous work done at Cleveland and Cincinnati, warrant 
the expectation that the time is almost at hand when the 


Liberal solation of Ohio will begin to precipitate its atoms, 
and organic forms will appear. 


Pennsylcania.—The only church returns received from 
this state comes to us from that shrine consecrated to the 
memory of Priestley, the prophet of Liberty in religion. 
The beauty of the lay work carried on in this place by a few 
laymen and laywomen was touchingly set forth in the re- 
port of my colleague Miss Roberts, on Friday last. It is 
very pleasant to find this far-off little band annually 
expressing interest in and desire for Fellowship with the 
Western Conference. A new interest that may take shape 


in some organized form, arises in Erie, Pennsylvania, the 


home of Rev. H. A. Westall, who finds himself in full accord 
with our ideas, and is present at this Conference asking for 
fellowship and counsel at our hands. But though there were 


no churches or no reports of church interests and activities | 


from Pennsylvania, it would still be a great state in the 
geography of the Western Unitarian Conference, for it 


' 


contains the Meadville Theological School — the Alma 
Mater of so many of our workers past and present. To it 
the Western Conference is bound by filial love—and it is 
as its loving children we deplore ita poverty, we are appre- 
hensive of any coming inefficiency, and even dare criticise in 
order to help. We regret ita remoteness from the centers of 
our life and activity—not in space, for thought and love know 
no geographical boundaries,but from the great opportunities 
and the attendant mighty inspiration which might be its own 
could the ideals and the wisdom born out of the experience 
of this body be realized. This Conference will doubtless 
discuss earnestly and vigorously the need of and the feasi- 
bility of a school that will be better prepared to furnish 
these waiting fields with more and better workers. But in 
that discussion only those who do not know us, will ever 
suspect any member of this Conference of any indiffer- 
ence to the work that is being so faithfully done at Mead- 
ville. Noone is more welcome on this floor to-day, than 
the delegate from the Meadville Theological School—the 
intellectual mentor of so many of us, Professor Carey. No 
report of the school could be so pleasant to your ears as 
that found in the words of its benignant President, whose 
own broad charity and genial sympathies may fitly repre- 
sent the not only national but international character of the 
school he represents. I submit it as it came to me. 


We are happy to report to our brethren and sisters of the Western 
Conference that the past year has been one of activity and progress. 
The number of pupils has increased, twenty having been in attendance. 
Among these two ladies from the West have increased our hopes of the 
feasibleness of educating women for the pulpit. It is certain, we 
think, that the full symphony of the Goxpel music will not be heard 
until the minor feminine key, as well as the major masculine key, is 
struck. 

Our students have been from at least five nationalities, English, Scot- 
tish, German, Norwegian, and American, and we find Unitarianism 
takes root readily in these diverse tribes as if they were ita native and 
congenial soil. 


We send out five into the harvest field in June, all good men and true, 
four West, and one East, which is as it should be, We like to see our 


graduates going the way the etar of empires goes. Is that wrong? We 
commend these young brethren to our Western churches and brother 
ministers and laymen and laywomeu. Believe in them, bear with 
them, remembering they are new to the work, aid them, sympathize 
with them, and even that sometimes forgotten duty—pray for them. 
We have tried them in the school, and when you have tried them as 
long, you will endorse them as we do now. 

We have added to our teaching force Mr. John Tunis, a graduate of 
the Cambridge Divinity School, who has already made for himself a 
warm place in all our hearts. We feel the need of raising the depart- 
ment which he occupies to the rank of a professorship, but that is a 
point in which our plans and our purees do not agree. 

Of the $50,000 asked for at the National Conference of 1880, and the 
appeal renewed in 1882, the sam of %39,984.63 has been paid into the 
treasury. But so rapid has been the decline of our income on account 
of reduced rates of interest on bonds falling due, and being rein- 
vested, that the help of this fresh endowment will leave us at pretty 
nearly the same figure we were before. We are tired of asking, and 
decline being sturdy beggars any more. We shall make no new 
appeala. The matter has been put too often before our people, and 
has become stale. What we propose now is a dignified silence. 
Thankful to those who have aided us, we shall hereafter hobble along 
in a proud poverty, doing as well as we can witha half-endowed scheol, 
patient under the criticisms that we do no more or Better, and trusting 
to our vindication by the quality rather than the quantity of our work. 

The anniversary exercises of the school will take place on June 14. 

Bro. Gordon of Milwaukee will give a course of lectures on ‘ Char- 
ities and Reform,” previously, and the annual address on Wednesday. 
June 13. We shall be happy to see any of our friends on these occa. 
sions and welcome them to our hospitality. 

During the winter we have had an admirable course of lectures on 
the third period of church history, that of the Reformation, by Prof. 
Allen. 

If Bro. Jones will come to Meadville, we will show him in what 
respeots the course of studies at Meadville has been extended in 
seventeen years; in the meantime we still rejoice in his adjectives, 
‘* staid, solid and conservative.” 

Respectfully subinitted, 
. A. A. LIVERMORE. 


New York.—Two reports come to us from this state. 
That from Buffalo shows evidence of a most real and spirit- 
ual prosperity. The only thing to be regetted is an occa- 
sional intimation from Brother Cutter that he or his Society 
or both are losing somewhat of their Western consciousness, 
but there is no indication that they are losing their Western 
loyalty; indeed there are indications that Unitarian New 
York as a state is fast ‘becoming occidentalized. The 
society at Rochester had for many years been saffering for 
want of a proper home, and general loneliness. Last year 
they joined the Western Conference and promptly exceeded 
their apportionment to our treasury. Within the first 
year the long looked for tide of prosperity has set in. The 
United States government has recently purchased their old 
building for $20,000.00 and they have already secureda 
fine stone building built by the Presbyterians. 1t is cen- 
traly located and admirably adapted to their wants. And 
one of these days I hope some of us will go down and in 
the name of the Western Conference help disinfect the 
building of whatever taint of brimstone, Calvinism, or of 
gloomy theology there may lurk in the walls, and dedicate 
it to the gospel of hope, of progress and of character. En- 
couraged by the success of Rochester, Brother Fish, of 
Troy, has come this year, and we have no doubt will at the 
proper time insist, as Brother Mann did last year at Cleve- 
land, that the apportionment for the Troy Society be made 
generous, and we shall Jook for a good report from Troy 
next year. Brother Calthrop, of Syracuse, has always been 
considered one of us. Mr. Bellows is here to represent 
New York as well as the National Conference, And where- 
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ever Robert Collyer is, there is a part of the Western Con- 
ference, so that it may yet turn out that once every ten 
years the Western Unitarian Anniversaries will be held in 
or near New York city. 

New England.—I have been trying to stop this report 
for some time and thought that at the Hudson river at 
least I could find my eastern limit, but this would be mani- 
festly unfair inasmuch as the first life-member of the 
Western Conference resides at Milton, Mass. We have two 
delegates here from the Memorial Church at Newport, R. I., 
and Boston has its members upon this floor; indeed from 
Boston comes the larger number of the sinews for our war 
The total contributions of this organization to Western 
activities aggregate about $14,000. 

The South.—This Conference has not been insensible to 
the great problem of how to carry our liberalizing and 
humanizing religion into the pathetic fields of the South. 
Brother Shippen, of Washington, is with us and I hope will 
be heard from this platform in the interest of this problem 
before we adjourn. Brother C. J. K. Jones, after making an 
enoouraging report of the condition of the Society at 
Louisville, announces that for the present at least, he must 
retire from the field on account of illness in his family. 
Rev. Chas. Allen is reaching daylight at New Orleans. The 
generosity of Northern Unitarians is about to place that 
Church once more out of debt. In the neighborhood of 
$4,000.00 of the $15,000.00 about to be contributed has 
been gathered from our Western fields. 


GENEBAL BUMMARY. 


This completes our general round-look. It has been a 
year of patient hard work. We have added to our working 
force George Batchelor of Unity Church, G. A. Thayer of 
Cincinnati, A. F. Abbott of St. Joseph, Julius Blass who 
comes from Meadville to take charge of the Society at 
Jackson, Mich., Arthur J. Beavis of Monmouth, who though 
not yet enrolled with usis of us. While H. A. Westall of 
Erie, Rev. Mr. Freshney of Columbus, Ohio, Rev. Mr, And- 
erson and several others are waiting for the recognition 
and the work that will enable them to share our yoke. The 
completion of the church at St. Paul, as well as the dedica- 
tion and occupation of the churches in Monmonth, Grand 
Haven, Des Moines, Ann Arbor, and Rochester, New York, 
are most substantial and satisfactory indications that 
Western Unitarianism is slowly but surely coming into our 
times with the intention of staying. There is a gospel in 
our midst that is determined to set up house-keeping. We 
have had our losses. We miss from our midst the radiant 
face and practical, hearty wisdom of our Brother Herford. 
Brother Wendte lives in Newport, but he can’t stay away 
from hisown. He came to this Conference because he felt 
as though he would like to come home for a while. Joseph 
A. Chase, who began s0 well the hopeful work at St. Joseph, 
modestly, at his own request, and with the most kindly 
respect of his friends of the little church, has retired to 
some less conspicuous and difficult field. A work hopefully 
and determinedly begun at Sioux Falls has been iuter- 
rupted by the death of J. W. Keyes, who has been released 
from service and was allowed to enter into that peace and 
calm from which our earthly claims can not recall him. 
We have also had our defeats, our mistakes, our humilia- 
tions, which it is not well to catalogue, but which it would 
ill become us to be unmindful of or to forget. 
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CENTRAL OFFICE WORK. 


The work done here in Chicago for our common cause 
during the last year is of a kind that need not be dwelt 
upon in this report, the re-equipping of our Societies 
with men who are willing and anxious to work for the up- 
building of our common cause. The deep interest mani- 
fested by the Channing Club. an organization of sixty-four 
earnest gentlemen, in our work, is manifested by the gen- 
erosity and cordiality by which we have been given our 
work-room and home free of rent. These gentlemen have 
held nine meetings, at each of which they have discussed 
with spirit our great missionary problems, and they have 
paid $830.00 this last year toward the expenses of our cen- 
tral work. The life and interest aroused by the activities 
of the women with their monthly meetings, averaging an 
attendance of over one hundred, and the prosperity of our 
Sunday-school Society, owing no man anything but good 
will, has already been anticipated in the reports which have 
preceded. This Conference must have asympathetic interest 
in the prosperity, and should share in the anxieties and the 
difficulties of the Colegrove Book Co., and of our right 
hand which it maintains—Uniry. The spirit, courage and 
efficiency which, in some small way, we may to-day be justly 
proud of, would, as you must unanimously agree, have 
been quite impossible had it not been for Unrry, which has 
gone in and out among us with its fortnightly reminder of 
duty and messages of fellowship. And Unrry for the last 
two years would have been quite impossible had it not been 
for the Colegrove Book Co.—and, friends, it may yet ap- 
pear that it will be impossible with the Colegrove Book Co., 
unless you, the friends of these things throughout our 
country, keep its interests close to your heart, and do your 
simple, honest and not very difficult duty by it. The poor 
little child is too fearless and outspoken to become very 
popular; it is too much in earnest, always to be agreeable. 
It would be more agreeable to that portion of its constitu- 
ency who don’t take it, if it had less of a burden to preach, 
and more of the graces that make leisure complacent. 
But it is as it is. I cannot promise for the present any 
great reforms or improvements for it. The best we know 
of is done for it now. We cannot do more than our best 
in the future. But the Colegrove Book Co. can notin just- 
ice to the trusts it has in hand, continue to publish a paper 
at the sacrifice and the risk of its legitimate business. But 
as the literary depot of supplies for the Western Confer- 
ence it behooves us to watch it and foster it. At the pres- 
ent time one of two things is true, its business is too great 
or its capital too small. But I am not here to solicit, only 
to state. I am sorry that the unforeseen perplexities of 
moving and renting compel us to appear before you in this 
anniversary week, with our home in disorder, but you will 
be glad to know that the Channing Club are pledged for a 
rental of $700.00. The Women’s Association of Chicago 
have in hand about $600.00 of funds already raised for the 
furnishing of our new Channing Club room, and in a few 
weeks we hope to be housekeeping again, and be prepared 
to welcome all of you to the hospitalities of our home. 


PROSPECTIVE. 

Dare I ask you to look forward and face the prospect 
that Isee? If your digestion is good and has recently been 
supplied; if your nerves are steady and your head is clear, 
it is one that will thrill you profoundly and move you with 
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a great and holy enthusiasm; but if your stomach is empty, 
if your head is weary, and nerves out of tune, it will cause 
you to groan, for there is so much to do and so few to do it. 
This year church-building problems which demand imme- 
diate attention confront us at Sioux Falls, Dakota; two at 
Minneapolis; at Madison, Wisconsin; Algona, Iowa; St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri; All Souls Church, Chicago; Mt. Pleasant, 
Grand Rapids, East Saginaw, and Detroit, Michigan. We 
need men to shape the new work at Sioux Falls; Topeka, 
Kansas; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Columbus, Ohio. We 
need men to take up and continue the work already begun 
at Janesville, Wisconsin; Laporte, Indiana; Grand Haven, 
Michigan; and now the important fields of Quincy and 
Kansas City. We need to continue and strengthen the 
admirable state work of Powell in Nebraska, and Kittredge 
in Michigan, and should establish at least five more such 
workers this year—one in Illinois, one in Iowa, one in 
Wisconsin, one in Ohio, and one for Colorado. And we 
must avoid the mistake too often made, of expecting some 
novice from the divinity school—some fledgling with un- 
tried wings to do this difficult executive work. If done at 
all, it must be done by our wisest men, those who have had 
practical contact and large experience with these problems, 
We need to begin to lay the plans for a permanent occupa- 
tion of this city as the Unitarian Metropolis of the West. 
The day must come when we will have a building of our 
own in Chicago, with its book-store, its publishing apart- 
ments, its general offices and its central hall—accessible 
and not so large as to be unfit for everyday work. I have 
dreamed of such a hall, christened with a name that will 
ever be closely, tenderly and proudly associated with the 
history of Unitarianism in Chicago—Collyer Hall; and have 
wondered if it might not be possible to induce him who 
laid the foundation of this church—first in hope and again 
in tears—when he becomes “ the old man eloquent” (may it 
be a long time yet before that comes), to come back and 
give the closing years of his life exclusively to this work of 
giving to Unitarianism in the West a fitting and durable 
home. How could a splendid career be more grandly 
crowned? With Robert Collyer at the head of a Chicago 
committee, consisting of souls that he himself anointed 
years ago, who will say that this is an impractical dream, 
and that inside of the next ten years the $200,000 or more 
necessary to realize this cannot be raised? 

Friends! oh you, who feel the tides of the great faith 
found in the sublime laws, so nobly taught us in our 
opening sermon last evening, surging in your souls, 
what a propheticopportanity is ours!) Remembering Sinai, 
Pisgah, Wurtemberg and Plymouth Rock, I ask you, where 
in all history were souls permitted to stand on more pro- 
phetic ground,—or granted a more inspiring opportunity to 
declare for a religion that will cast its helping shadows for- 
ward, blessing and ennobling the children of unborn gen- 
erations? ‘ 

Here, to-day, the Western Unitarian Conference is given 
a“ Pou Sto”—a “whereon to stand,” that ought to have 
satisfied old Archimides himself—for, surely, here is a 
lever long enough and a fulcrum strong enough to move 
the world. Will we accept our opportunity, face our privi- 
leges with a creative courage? or will we go on expecting 
boys to do the work of men ?—content with the twenty stu- 
dents at Meadville, instead of the one hundred and twenty 


that we ought to have each year at the possible institution 
at Cleveland, where opportunities and desires will be more 
adequately focalized! Will we go on in the old way of 
building churches that cost three times the ability to pay— 
are three times too large—and when built are architectural 
anachronisms, faint shadows of medieval inspiration, 
where people imperfectly hear and but partially see? 

Will we go on and pay $20,000 next year for professional 
music, that robs the soul of more culture and the heart of 
more fervor than it gives, while one-half of that sum 
might put the most efficient men for that work we have 
in Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois into the field—as state 
secretaries and missionaries who would resurrect our dead 
societies, revive our discouraged churches, and create new 
ones? 

Will we allow our publications still to lead the pitiable, 
beggarly life they do? Willwe let Unity stay in the 
poverty of its little list, or double it? Will we continue to 
groan over the activities already in hand, or will we say 
let us double them? Will we dread the raising of our 
small apportionments, or will we go back to oar churches 
while the glow and radiance of the transfiguration is upon 
us, cast out the paralytic devil of selfishness from the 
hearts of our constituency, and send back to our treasury— 
almost by return post—every dollar expected of us, and 
more? 

PERSONAL WORK. 

Of the work of the Secretary itis not for me to speak. 
He has under your kind patronage been enabled to repre- 
sent you during the year—at the Eighty-first Annual Meet- 
ing of the Welsh Unitarian Association held at Panty- 
De Faid, the National Unitarian Conference at Saratoga, 
and the Conferences at Ann Arbor, Sherwood, Detroit, 
Monmouth, Davenport, Omaha and St. Joseph. I have in 
your name spoken my word at the dedication of the Ann 
Arbor, Des Moines, and Monmouth churches, and have 
taken part in the ordination or installation of Joseph A. 
Chase, Arthur J. Beavis, David N. Utter and James Vila 
Blake. I have preached seventeen times across the water, 
twelve of these times in Welsh, and several thousand copies 
of a discourse were published and circulated in that lan- 
guage. 

Inthe interests of our work I have visited, besides the 
places above mentioned, Jackson, Mich.; Janesville, Madi- 
son, Wyoming and River Falls, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo., and 
Hobart, Ind. And since the first of November last have 
ministered to a little band on the South-side in this city. 
I have tried to keep busy. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


“TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


T. LEONARD. 


WESTERN 


ELLEN 


The following report of the work which is being done 
among the Unitarian Sunday schools of the West, is gath- 
ered by means of the usual statistical blanks sent to all the 
parishes upon the Year Book. This is the fifth year that 
these blanks have been used, and from year to year new 
questions have been added as they occurred, as well as 
more room for special answers. The Record Book shows 
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the complaint each year, that a large proportion of the 


blanks are not filled and returned. This is not encouraging, 
for the inference naturally suggests iteelf, that those who 
do not send, fail to do so because of a lack of interest in 
the Sunday school work. Upon farther investigation this 
has proved itself an unjustifiable suggestion, for it is some 
of the most flourishing schools which have failed to report, 
while in other instances, parishes without a minister yet 
trying to keep a school alive, or those having church ser- 
vices and no school, have faithfully contributed their mite 
of information to our family record, melancholy as it must 
seem to them, but encouraging as it is, in reality, to us. 
It would seem, then. that the trouble is, as with families in 
general,—the weaker children find it easy to cling loyally 
to the parent head, while the more robust, who can largely 
work their way alone, forget that allegiance to one central 
force is necessary for the best good of the whole. Returns 
from the larger schools are more general this year, but 
barely in time to be included in this Report. From circu- 
lars sent to ninety-three parishes, many of which were 
only partially organized, thirty-nine have been returned 
filled—nine from Illinois, two from Indiana, four from Iowa, 
Michigan three, Minnesota three, Nebraska two, New York 
two, Ohio three, Pennsylvania two, Wisconsin four, Mis- 
souri three, Colorado and Washington Territory one each. 
From these returns we will speak of 


I. 
OUB MEMBERS, AND HOW THEY WOBK. 


The difference between the number of scholars enrolled 
in all the schools May Ist, 1882, and that appearing May 
1st. 1883, is seventy, but it shows a decrease instead of an 
increase. A average attendance each Sunday exceeding 
three-fourths has been held during the year by fifteen 
schools, viz: Meadville, Pa.; Marietta, O.; Olympia, Wash. 
Ter.; Bloomington, Geveva, and Third Church, Chicago, 
Il.; Hobart, Ind.; Keokuk, Davenport and Humboldt, 
Iowa; Ann Arbor and Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Buffalo and Rochester, N. Y. Meadville comes first and 
has an attendance of seven-eighths. With many it is 
but little over half, which brings the general average to 
two-thirds, and is really good, considering the distances to 
be overcome in many parishes and the severities of the 
weather. The Mission school at St. Louis, which numbers 
350 scholars and has an average attendance of 191, is held 
throughout the summer months without vacation. This is 
done to keep the children’s interest alive, for if the school 
were closed at all, it would be hard to bring them together 
again. Many do not attend during the hot months, which 
explains the apparently low average given above. 

The proportion of boys to girls continues small, being 
as three to five, but that of adult to infant classes is in- 
creasing, and stands this year as ten to seven. This speaks 
well for the future of the schools, for if the interest of the 
older ones is genuine, the children will be brought in. Yet, 
at one school near us,a decline of numbers is said to be 
occasioned by its young people having grown too old to 
learn in Sunday School. A greater ratio than that of girls 
to boys in classes, is shown in the number of women to 
that of men among the teachers, there being four women 
to one man on an average. One school reporting sixteen 
classes, also shows sixteen women as teachers. In only two 
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schools are they of equal number, while in four there are 
about one-third more men than women. These are Hobart, 
Ind.; Sherwood, Mich.; Omaha, Neb.; and Wyoming, Wis. 
Out of two hundred and eighty-seven classes in all, over 
one third are taught by parents, and the average attend- 
ance of teachers is shown to be eight-ninths, which is a 
great improvement on other years. 


II. 


MATERIALS. 


Choice of Lesson Papers is varied; Western and Eastern 
publications are about evenly divided. Unity Sunday-school 
Lessons have the preference above any other one course. 
Where definite mention is made of these, Mrs. Sunderland’s 
“Heroes and Heroism,” and Mrs. Wells’ “ Corner Stones of 
Character,” occur most frequently. Of the Easter Lessons, 
the series on “ Ethics’? is the one which stands first. Several 
have used Hall’s “ Lessons on the Bible,” and a few confine 
themselves to the use of the Bible only, or with studies on 
the same, prepared by superintendent or pastor. Our 
neighbor in Shelbyville is the only one who uses the Inter- 
national course. : 

The Service Book used in nearly every instance where any 
is reported, is “‘ Unity Services and Songs.” Seven still use 
old ones of Eastern publication, and three retain “The Way 
of Life.” There are but three making no answer to the 
question, and we see therefore what a general want has been 
met by the bringing out of this book including both ser- 
vices and songs. ‘Sunny Side” is still a favorite for sing- 
ing, and leads, by an excess of one third in numbers, over 
any other one. Where “ Services and Songs” has been 
brought into the school, “Sunny Side ” is still retained, and 
both are used. 

The value of Blackboards and Wall Maps finds increas- 
ing recognition, the use of the former showing but little 
preference over that of the latter. Some have one, some 
the other; about one third of the whole have both. In a few 
cases the blackboard is used only for the infant class. 

There have been added to the Libraries during the year 
751 books among twenty-seven schools reporting increase. 
The total number of volumes is 11,066, showing a general 
average of about 411 to each library. Meadville heads the 
list as having 775 volumes and 150 added during the year. 
More than half the schools have made no additions. Evi- 
dently, the libraries are better stocked as to numbers, than 
ever before, but no mention is made of “weeding out” 
when new ones are added, as in previous years, which may 
account for it. 

Out of twenty-three taking one or more Children’s Papers, 
eighteen have the “ Day Spring,” three the “ Myrtle,” one 
“ Little Unity,” and one “ Harper’s Young People.” Four 
of those having “ Day Spring” also took “ Little Unity ” 
while it was printed separately from Unity, and others 
add “Scattered Seeds.” To the question “Which do you 
like best?” fifteen decline to make answer. One meets the 
query frankly by saying that the one they take is the best 
they know of, and another prudently balances himself upon 
the statement that “Little Unity” is best, but “ Day Spring” 
most popular. A neighbor in Iowa declares they are all 
poor enough. The “ Day Spring” has the vote for being 
best. 

Finances.—The amount of money raised by Sunday-school 
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contributions in twenty-eight schools is $1,469.14, averag- 
ing $52.50 each, and standing a little under that of last ' 
year. But from other sources, for Sunday-school use, there : 
isan increase. Sixteen only show sums raised outside, and | 
for these the total is $1,716.27; the average, $107.25. In 
this last class, the large sum of $625.00 raised for the 
Mission school in St. Louis is included, but without this, | 
the average amount from outside sources is much larger 
than any previous year. Buffalo leads in its school collec- 
tions with the sum of $200.00, and none from other sources. 
Geneseo, in like manner, $108.00, and Hobart, Ind., $100.00. 
The highest sum raised jointly with church and school, ex- 
cept the above mentioned mission at St. Louis, is $224.55 
at Detroit. 


HI. 
METHODS. 


Of these, the Teacher’s Meetings come first for securing 
the intelligent interest of the workers, and furthering the 
advancement of the work. Of the thirty-nine circulars 
received, three make no reply to this question. We must 
count them therefore as meaning “ no.” This makes seven- 
teen who do not have them, against twenty-two who do. 
About two thirds of these meet weekly, the remainder being 
irregular except one monthly, one semi-monthly, and one 
quarterly. The average attendance of the teachers is three- 
quarters. This isa much better showing than has been 
made in previous years, inadequate as it is to the needs of 
the case. : 

Next, as to a chorister, a few more than half have one, 
and out of the whole thirty-nine, eleven have Special 
Rehearsals. Others have them occasionally before Festival 
exercises. Very few remarks appear regarding the music 
part of Sunday-school work, except in two-or three 
instances, where, among the needs, appears that of a 
chorister, or of improved singing. 

Preference for the noon hour for meeting still prevails, 
twenty-four reporting in its favor. Only seven schools 
convene before church service in the morning; these are 
Quincy; All Souls, Chicago, Ill.; Keokuk, Iowa; Evansville, 
Ind.; Cincinnati and Marietta, Ohio; Church of Messiah, 
St. Louis, Mo. Wyoming, Wis.,and Monmouth IIl., meet at 
10 a. m.; Church of Unity, 8t. Louis, at 10:45, and North 
Platte, Neb., at 11 4.m. These latter, it is probable, are 
held at the same hour, or in union with, their church ser- 
vice. Meadville and Northumberland, Pa., Shelbyville, Ill., 
and the mission at St. Louis, all hold separate afternoon 
sessions. With twelve of these the choice is made as 
especially best, with twenty for convenience and seven for 
both. In one of the cities where the hour is chosen before 
service, the reason given is one which deserves notice: 
‘“* When we had Sunday-school in the afternoon, it was very 
largely attended. Now, though it is smaller, we feel that 
those who do come really belong to us.” 

The observance of Festiral Sundays is well sustained; 
nearly three-fourths of the schools celebrate, at least. the 
Christmas service. This is the preferred one. Easter is 
very generally observed, Flower Sunday next and Harvest 
least. A few notonly celebrate them all, but have an extra 
one in addition, sach as Service of Mercy, Christening. 
Anniversary of Organization, ete. Others observing 
Christmas and Easter, have a monthly concert, or a Look-up 
Legion Band, and several believe in a summer picnic, 


The Helping or Missionary Work done by the sixteen 
schools reporting any, must be spoken of singly, or nearly 
80, as but few are found following the same kind. Four 
help with the Flower Mission, two have sent contributions 
to the W. U. 8. 8S. Society; two have aided the Newsboy’s 


‘Home; two place their back numbers of papers where they 


will be of use, and there are two who, in different ways, find 
all the missionary work they can support, among the poor 
of their own band. This is undeniably of the right kind, 
since we are bidden to let our charity begin at home. Of 
the rest, one works with the Humane Society, one furnishes 
a bed in the Children’s Hospital, and another does double 
duty through a Girl’s Industrial School, in teaching and 
occupying the girls, and contributing at the same time by 
their work, to the church finances. The single school at 
St. Paul has filled a Christmas tree with good things for 
the orphans of a Protestant Institution; has kept an ice- 
water barrel at the church door during the summer months, 
to help make it easier to drink cold water than something 
less temperate; has sent out baskets at Thanksgiving time, 
that the thankfulness of the season might be more general, 
and at Christmas, has sent cards to a Sunday-school in 
Georgia. 

We now come to the needs. There are ten schools that 
mention none. The call for better teachers continues, but 
that for more of them seems to have somewhat abated. 
With the demand for better ones, the qualifying words are 
generally, “earnest, intelligent, serious;” teachers ‘“‘ with 
zeal, tact or training.” The Teacher’s Meeting or Bible 
Class is the remedy for this want. The second general 
need which occurs oftenest, and is really equal to the one 
for better teachers, is ‘‘a more hearty co-operation on the 
part of parents,” and “more direct relations between 
Church and Sunday-school.” This, in the cases where it is 
mentioned, is especially emphatic. The call for teachers is, 
according to this year’s showing, meeting with better re- 
sponse than formerly; but thecry for closer relations to the 
church is yet awaiting recognition. It does not meap a 
ery for that interest only which causes one to put his hand 
in his pocket and contribute a dollar toward ite support; it 
means that real, live, personal interest which makes you 
see that your child not only goes, but does so punctually; 
makes you see to it that he looks over his lesson before 
going and finds sumething interesting in it, that he can 
remember and carry to the class, in the shape of an intelli- 
gent question, or an answer which shows he has studied, 
and understands the lesson.. Do you find no time for this 
few minutes’ exercise with your child? Is a parent’s life so 
separate from his child’s that this is impracticable? or do 
other interests so crowd that this is set aside? “Some 
method for making the children study their lessons,” urges 
one. “That the pupil should feel that the Sunday-school is 
a place to learn something,” adds another, and more of the 
same. Muchof this interest must be brought about through 
the parents. Also this real, live relation between church 
and school meaus frequent attendance from those of the 
congregation upon the exercises of the school. More than 
half the circulars report the usual attendance of a few,and 
this is good so far, but it is generally qualified by the words 
“occasionally” and “a few.” 7 

Lesson Papers are still wanted, though this demand comes 
from only four. One says, “as cheap, helpful and con- 
venient lessons as the International ones, prepared by Uni- 
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tarians.” Another, “less expensive helps,” which may 
mean lessons, and much beside, while another very truly 
says that “any lesson is good with a good teacher.” Better 
methods for Infant Classes, is, in several cases, the most 
urgent demand. From outlying parishes particularly, 
comes the message for “ more zeal,” “an appreciation for 
the needs of Sunday-school work,” “a conviction of the 
usefalness of Sunday-schools as a help in religious life and 
instruction.” One of the four schools which celebrate five 
Special Service Festivals, calls for a good Temperance and 
a good Mercy Service. 

AmongNthe more individual needs are, more room, better 
libraries, wall-maps or black-boards, etc. Let those with 
schools in fair working order, having pastor, scholars and 
materials, yet who often feel discouraged, listen to the 
modest want mentioned in the following two instances: 
“We have felt the need of a minister very much;” “ We 
want more scholars.” Without these two important factors, 
a Sunday-school must indeed be hard to sustain. Yet these 
two show good records in a small way. One tells the pa- 
thetic story of the death of an embryo Society, by faith- 
fully filling out the blanks in places where figures are 
requested, with ciphers. Nearly all the questions are 
answered in some fashion or other. The special need is 
shown to be “ Resurrection;” helping or missionary work, 
“aiding the Universalist Society;” services used, “ Burial 
of the dead” and the singing book, “Requiem.” As to 
maps, they have “Wall-less Maps, or Maps less Walls;” 
Lessons used are “all such as tend to develop vigorous 
manhood and street culture;” children’s papers recom- 
mended as best, “ Almanacs,” and the new method proposed 
is, “ When you once take a fort, hold it; never retreat from 
an advancing enemy, at least, till you have shown fight.” 

We have suggestions for new methods from a little more 
than half our number. These are often a sequel to the 
expressions of need, of which mention has been made. 
Iowa proposes “ A system of text-books that shall enable 
us to grade our schools;” also, “That we publish a new 
Service of Mercy, and that the Humane Society be brought 
to the notice of all our schools.” Another thinks “ methods 
are of no avail in the Unitarian Sunday-school of to-day. 
It all rests with the teacher and the hour,” having been 
touched, apparently, with the popular sensationalism of 
theday. Itis recommended that the children of a “ Sunday- 
school Temperance Society support an ice-water barrel at 
the charch door throughout the hot months.” One advo- 
cates asking the uninteresting and inefficient teachers to 
resign, and enlarge the classes of those who prove that 
they have tact and faculty to teach. “Perfecting the Spe- 
ciat Service Ritual Book,” is thé request of one, and an- 
other says he would like to see Mr. Ames’ plan tried. 

Thus far we have seen, to such extent as the circulars can 
show us, the general condition of Sunday-schools in the 
West. We will now turn to the Home Work and speak of 


IV. 
THE ORGANIO LIFE OF THE SOCIETY 


in Chicago. It has this year begun its work as a cor- 
poration, and with a charter. It has had a central, vital, 
working force in the shape of a Board of Directors, who, 
for the first time, have been able to hold regular meetings, 
with a quorum always present to pass decision upon 


questions pending. Meetings are held each month, and 
there have been eleven during the year. 


The work at the office pertaining to the three individual 
organizations, viz: Western Unitarian Conference, Wo- 
men’s Western Unitarian Conference, and Western Unita- 
rian Sunday-school Society, has this year been more divided, 
and so apportioned that better work could be done in each 
department. The Women’s Conference having withdrawn 
their Secretary from all outside work, it became necessary 
for the Conference and Sunday-school Society to provide 
some one who could give her entire time to their interests. 
This we have been able to secure in Miss Pittman, who has 
found it possible to use the larger portion of this time for 
the Sunday-school Society. The arrangement has secured 
better service for all and proportionately good results are 
already appearing. The Treasurer’s Report, which is print- 
ed on slips and found distributed in the seats to-day, shows 
our financial condition to be better than we had dared to 
hope. Wedo not forget that our friends came forward most 
cordially with their help a year ago, and if we continue to 
have the support, in a fair degree, of our liberal-minded and 
liberal-handed friends, the work for which we have come 
into being will soon grow out of its cramped condition. 
Then through the legitimate income it has a right to expect 
from its publications, and its Life and Annual Member- 
ships, the Society will in time not only become self- 
supporting, but its capacity for action will increase. 

In publications this year there have been but few addi- 
tions made to last year’s list. Three Lesson Manuals have 
been printed in pamphlet form, two of which first appeared 
in Litrue Unrry since May Ist. These were Mrs. Sunder- 
land’s “ Heroes and Heroism,” and Mr. Mann’s “ Studies of 
Jesus.” The other was Mr. Simmons’ “ Unending Genesis.” 
Reprints have been required of several different publica- 
tions to supply the demand; two thousand “Services and 
Songs” and five to fifteen hundred of four Special Services, 
also several others of less note. At a Director’s meeting 
last fall it was voted to undertake the re-publication of Mr. 
Simmons’ Lessons called the “ Unending Genesis,” putting 
it into a shape and style of ty pe suitable for the holiday trade. 
This was accordingly done, and the book offered for sale 
through the Colegrove Book Co. Owing to necessary, 
though unexpected, delay in re-writing some portions, it 
was not out as early as desirable for holiday purposes, but . 
there have been about 225 copies sold, the receipts amount- 
ing to $135. This could not have been done but for the 
excellent help of Mr. John Wilkinkson, who not only gave 
time, work, and influence in securing good terms, but 
finally assumed, voluntarily, a certain part of the expense. 


The publication of Lirrte Uniry continued up to the 
end of its regular year, but with the first of March, it 
seemed best that its pages should be included among those 
of Untry, and that it be limited to half ita usual size. It 
began tolive because it hada work to do,a place to fill. It 
did not pretend to cover a large area of wants, nor take 
any position of eminence, but in such work as it did start 
out todo, it has not failed. It sought to live close to sur- 
rounding problems and in some small way to aid in sup- 
plying the practical needs of the hour. An enterprise 
started in the spirit of worthy purpose, cannot fall useless 
to the ground, and Lirriz Unity will still contribute its 
mite toward the work it has at heart. It aimed, also, to 
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deal with the meaning of things, to strike at the core, to| called, for it tells something of how evenly the expenses of 


work from the inside outward. Such a position has little 
accord with the feeling of the times, in exerting influence 
upon either children or grown people, and it is through the 
help of parents and teachera only, who believe in this 
method—and the number is larger than the current of the 
times reveals—that this little sheet has been, and is, able 
to fit into its nook. 


Vv. 
SUNDAY-8CHOOLS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


In response to a want which has been felt for a stronger 
handling of class work in Sunday-schools, the Directors of 
the Society called a meeting, Dec. 9th, 1882, of the pastors, 
superintendents and teachers of the four schools in this 
city, and those who were interested, to propose a possible 
way for its improvement. It was agreed at this and fol- 
lowing meetings, that a course of Union Lessons be 
adopted, taking a historical survey of the Old Testament. 
That there should be held, during the noon hour of each 
Monday, and open not only to Sunday-school workers but 
to all who were interested, a meeting at the Channing 
Club Room, for discussing each lesson in its order. That 
a leader should be appointed for each week, either pastor 
or layman, who should give a short exposition of the his- 
torical events covering that period, and then call upon 
those present to make suggestions, ask questions, etc., or 
in other words that the meeting resolve itself into a con- 
versational exchange. The plan has been well sustained. 
There has been an average of from forty to fifty in attend- 
ance, and the treatment of the lessons has been that of 
truthful freedom and friendly interchange of opinion. 
Experience has thus far shown, that the meetings have been 
a valuable force as a normal class, if nothing more, and 
there seems to be every evidence that they have not only 
proved of general interest, but that through this clasifica- 
tion of work, and joining of forces, there is forming a 
strong nucleus from which will gradually grow, as one 
after another can find it possible to unite, the better and 
more firmly sustained anion of Sunday-school work. The 
plan must first be worked out and tested, here at the head- 
quarters of the Society, when aftera careful selection and 
adjustment of its good points, so proven, we may in time 
be able to offer to those who wish to join hands with us 
from a distance, those “less expensive helps,” “ cheap and 
convenient, which our circulars demand, and which are now 
used as Lesson-slips each Sunday, in connection with the 
course which is being carried on. 


It may be well, in conclusion, to call to the notice of the 
Society the curious showing of the circulars for Annual 
Memberships in the schools. The treasurer’s books show 
that $182.50 have been received for the year in Annual 
Memberships. Many of these members are not in any 
Sunday-school. There were last year 225 certificates issued. 
Each Society should have its body of members, in both 
Church and Sunday-school, sending ts membership fees to 
the central office. The Sunday-school Society stands for a 
definite purpose, and for all those who believe in that pur- 
pose, the first and simplest step is to enroll their names 
and contribute their dollars, and the rest will come. 

For Life members we find the goodly number of fourteen. 
It is to the annual memberships that attention is especially 


the Society are being shared. Five schools, viz.: Rochester, 
Cleveland, St. Paul, Buffalo and St. Louis Mission, have 
respectively, ten, twenty, twenty-eight, thirty and thirty- 
four members, making a total of one hundred and twelve 
in the five schools. In the other thirty-four schools 
throughout the West, all told, there are nine. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE WOMEN’S WEST- 
ERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


FRANCES L. ROBERTS. 


At the first annual meeting of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 8, 1882, 
the purpose of the Society was declared to be to unite the 
liberal women of the West—those who were isolated and 
those who were in Societies—in an associated way to 
farther the cause of Unitarianism in the West. Having 
formed this association it was voted to incorporate it, and 
plans of work were laid out for the coming year. 

These plans were, first to carry out so far as was practi- 
cable the suggestions of Miss Brown of Kansas, in her 
paper read before the Conference—that we should aid by 
sympathy, encouragement, and by Liberal books and 
papers the isolated Liberal people of the West. She, of 
course, was more directly interested in Kansas. This was 
to be done through the Secretary coming into correspon- 
dence with all whose names could be ascertained who 
desired Unitarian literature, and furnishing them with such 
pamphlets and periodicals as are provided by Liberal pub- 
lishers. All members of the Conference were requested to 
become helpers in this work of distribution. Each Ladies’ 
Society was requested to get names of those desiring such 
literature, and if the want could not be met in the Society 
the addresses were to be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Women’s Conference at Chicago. 

AH members were urged by the Conference to form 
classes for the stady of matters pertaining to the Unitarian 
Religion, that their interest might be strengthened, their 
sympathies broadened, and that they might be better able 
to give a reason for the faith they professed. 

To the financial work of providing for a Secretary was 
added that of aiding in the prosecution of her studies for 
the ministry the noble young woman who s0 closely 
touched our hearts in our meetings in Cleveland. 

This was the chief work planned, or rather proposed. 
They were not well-defined plans but broad theories thrown 
out to be worked out as seemed feasible. When they came 
to be acted upon we found ourselves starting from the be- 
ginnings of things without a line for guidance. Methods 
had to be slowly evolved during the year, and much of the 
way was a groping. All this as well as some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of shaping our purpose into a definite 
form will appear as the report is given you. But it must 
be borne in mind that the report of the result of one year, 
and that practically the first year, should not be taken as a 
fair estimate. The work has been necessarily preparatory, 
but we hope to have planted some things that will be per- 
ennial. Immediately following the Conference small slips 
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were printed giving in a condensed form the plan and object 
of the Women’s Conference. hese with Subscription blanks 
and the printed reports of the Western Conference were 
sent to the Secretary or President of every Ladies’ Aid 
Society within the denomination, wherever the name was 
known. If the name of any lady within the Society was 
not known the circulars were sent to the minister with the 
request that he would give them to any interested woman 
in his Society, or to the Secretary or President of hia 
‘Ladies’ Aid Society, if there was one. Accompanying that 
was a letter asking interest and co-operation in our work, 
and also that some one of leisure in the parish would make 
out a list of the attendants or members of their church and 
send the list for the use of the Secretaries of both Con- 
ferences. A very few answers were made to this request, 
and still fewer sent the list. To those few the thanks of 
the Western Conference as well as of the Women’s Con- 
ference are due, for few things would be of greater aid to 
the work of all the Secretaries of the three organiza- 
tions than a full list of the entire Liberal force of the 
Conference or of the Societies comprising it, and also of 
the scattered Liberals who are remote from all church 
society. I should like to place here a strong emphasis 
upon this portion of the report in order that those hearing 
or reading it may understand more fully why we desire, or 
need these lists. If the Western Unitarian Conference, 
the Women’s Conference and the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society have a reason for existence at all they 
have a right to claim the co-operation, to some degree, of 
every society that reports to them by delegate. The Sec- 
retary of the Western Conference desires to send circu- 
lars, reports, etc., to members of a society. He has the 
name of its minister, if there is one, perhaps the name of 
one or two individuals. He wants to reach a wider audi- 
ence. He tarns to the Unrry list; possibly the only sub- 
scriber is the minister, and he is defeated here again; or, 
as has been the case in the experience of the Secretary 
of the Women’s Conference, the one or two persons known, 
to whom letters are sent, do not respond, and all further 
efforts to reach that Society are closed. 

In our work of distributing Liberal literature a directory 
comprising the entire Unitarian or Liberal force of the 
West would give us at once a powerful ally. Direct per- 
sonal letters (in every way superior to printed circulars) 
could then be sent, and we could arouse that individual in- 
terest which alone yields the worthy results. 

To gather up what harvest there might be from this scat- 
tering of seed, and also to arrive at the aggregate of the 
work done by women in the West, a list of questions 
somewhat similar to those sent last year were sent to sixty- 
eight societies and to seven ladies who were almost isolated, 
each one being in the midst of a small Liberal element. 
To these, thirty-eight responses have been made. 


Colorado--to begin with the most remote point—has 
been represented by only one Society, that of Denver. Its 
Ladies’ Society numbers forty-nine, with an average attend- 
ance of thirty. It raised during the year $872.57 and ap- 
plied it partly in church repairs and upon the minister’s 
salary, and still had $200.00 in its treasury. It is active in 
promoting the social life of the Church. My Denver cor- 
respondent writes most cheerfally of their outlook. They 
have raised their money easily and have no pressing need 


for it beyond paying current expenses. Their pews are 
well rented and they are exceedingly happy in their 
minister. 

North Platte, Nebraska, without a minister, reports a 
Ladies’ Aid and Literary Society, meeting every week, with 
an average attendance of five, doing charitable work and 
working for its own improvement and to further the social 
life of the Society. This Society reports $550.00 raised 
during the year and expended toward liquidating the 
Church debt and for repairs. Their charitable work and 
connexion is wholly with individuals and aiding persons in 
need. Mrs. E. G. Cogswell is in charge of their local 
missionary work; they belong to no clubs but distribute 
such Liberal literature as is sent tothem. In addition to 
this report from North Platte, Mrs. Cogswell writes: 

“We are just in the condition where it is not easy to report ourselves; 
have our church debt nearly paid and hope we shall accomplish more 
another year for the progress of our religious Society.” 

It is composed of railroad men and their families. Both 
men and women are obliged to work hard at all hours, and 
it is difficult to get them into Church work. “Then they 
must be educated to it.” She writes of large numbers who 
are dissatisfied with orthodoxy and are not connected with — 
any religious body. These she feels that Unitarians should. 
reach, and asks: ‘“ How can we do it?” She encourages 
the Women’s Conference, by saying that nothing in her ex- 
perience in missionary work has inspired her with so much 
hope for the spread of the Unitarian Faith as the work the 
Chicago women propose to do, and that being done by 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference. She modestly alludes 
to her own work in trying to lift a $2,000.00 debt during 
the last two years. Had gotten up concerts, entertain- 
ments and sales to raise money, keeping up the Sunday- 
schoo] and its library—distributed books and papers, 
worked in the Ladies’ Aid Society and trained the children 
of the Sunday-school in music, believing, as she says, that 
to bea helpin the religious Society. They have lay service 
in connection with the Sunday-school. 


After acknowledging the hardness, slowness and discour- 
agement of her work she says: “ But I believe with perse- 
verance and faith we shall gain a permanent foot-hold in 
Central Nebraska.” This movement is altogether Mrs. 
Cogswell’s work. It was started thirteen or fourteen 
years ago and has been kept up more by her efforts than 
those of any other person. She is anxious to leave some 
one in her place when she returns East, as she will do soon. — 
They are very willing to co-operate with the Women’s Con- 
ference in the distribution of Liberal literature. 

Dakota.—-Instead of replies to questions, Mrs. Eliza Tup- 
per Wilkes of Sioux Falls writes: ‘I am sorry that there is 
so little to report of the work of the missionary sent out by 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference. It has to be calleda 
failure.’ The Rev. Mr. Keyes, formerly of Rhode Island, 
had been preaching to them for a few months, but his re- 
cent death has left them bereft and disheartened. Mrs. 
Wilkes was to preach the next Sunday after her letter was 
written, and then it would be decided whether they would 
continue their services. She says in that new country 
much can be done through the distribution of literature. 
The Register is sent to eight families in the vicinity (re- 
mailed from friends in the East) and are again distributed. 
Her own copy of Unrry is read by twelve or fifteen persons 
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every time. She has distributed a few tracte. She also 
gave the name of a lady who she felt certain, would assist 
in the work, and Mrs. Wilkes herself will be one of the most 
efficient of helpers. 

JIowa.—At Algona they have a Unity Circle with sixteen 
members; their object to raise funds for their Church. 
Have raised in the past year $135.00 which is not yet ex- 
pended. Their Ladies are interested in Temperance and 
other good causes. They have no organized church soci- 
ety. Many of their ladies are members of the Monday 
Club, the principal Literary organization. 

At Creston, there is another Unity Society with thirty-five 
members, meeting weekly. Their purpose, to assist the 
needy and devise ways and means of reaching the suffering 
and provide for their wants. They have raised $200 dur- 
ing the past year and have expended it in charity and 
benevolent work. The ladies of the Society take entire 
charge of the Social side of the Church. They have two 
ladies and two gentlemen in charge of the local mission- 
ary work. They report mnch done in charity upon which 
no money value can be placed, in soliciting old clothing 
and making it over. Ten families have been almost en- 
tirely cared for and many others relieved. 

Davenport Ladies’ Working Society have eighteen 
members who provide $300 toward the minister's salary. 
This year they have raised $400. They help all the needy 
in the church and do what they can for those out of it, so 
far as means will permit. Outside the Society all their 
ladies do some charitable work privately and several are 
connected with benevolent organizations of the city. Three 
teach in an Industrial School. They have a Literary Club 
in connection with the Society. 


e 


DesMoines Ladies’ Aid Society reports eighteen mem- 
bers. They have raised $356.00 during the past year, 
$200.00 of which went into the church building fund, 
$100.00 for a piano and $56.00 to provide chairs and carpet 
for the pulpit platform. They help the poor as they have 
opportunity. Six work in a Sewing School for poor chil- 
dren. Some of them belong to classes studying History, 
Shakespeare and English Literature. A few are interested 
in the study of Comparative Religions. 

Humboldt Unity Circle has twenty-eight members. 
They meet for Social and Literary Culture and to raise 
money. Raised during the year $89.16; $70.00 expended 
on church debt and charch improvement. Their benevolent 
work is in helping the needy in their own town—outside 
they are interested in Temperance and the Benedict Home 
at DesMoines. They have frequent social gatherings and 
some of their ladies belong to the Unity Club (Literary) and 
some to a Suffrage Club. They are interested in the distri- 
bution of Liberal literature, though not in an organized 
way, and have a rack in the church. A special item appen- 
ded at the bottom of the page must be quoted—“‘The women 
are the ones who do the most work and the men the ones 
who have the most to say.” At present the chief energies 
of the ladies are directed to paying off the mortgage debt 
and farnishing the church. 

No reports from Iowa City or Keokuk. 

Kansus.—-Lawrence. No report. 

Missouri.—The Women’s Aid Society of Kansas City has 
thirty-four members; $36.50 was raised during the past year, 
and expended toward furnishing the basement of their 
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church. Their benevolent work is in assisting the Half- 
acre Mission of West Kansas City and general charity. 
Though many are discouraged, there are still a few stout 
hearts who will keep the little Society together till the 
minister can be found. 

St. Joseph Unity Church Society has ten members 
meeting for charity. Have raised $50.00 for a Sunday- 
school library. Their special benevolent work is directed 
toward helping to elevate the poor children into a better 
mental and moral condition. One of the members is on 
the Board of the Home for the Friendless. They give 
musical and theatrical entertainments in contribution to 
the social life of the church, and have a Unity Ethical 
Society or Club. They distribute tracts in the church and 
have a lady in charge of the local missionary work. At 
the time their lists were returned there were no members 
of the W. W. U. C.; now there are ten. 

The “Unity Workers” of the Church of the Unity, 8t. 
Louis, have a membership of thirty. The object of their 
meeting has been to raise money for building an addition 
to the church and to furnish church parlors, and to pur- 
chase literature for distribution. The last purpose is men- 
tioned as one of the special objects of their weekly meeting. 
They have a lady in charge of the local missionary work. 
The report did not state the amount of money raised dur- 
ing the past year. 

No report from the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. 

Kentucky.— Louisville, no report. 

Indiana.—The blank sent the Society at Evansville was 
not filled out, but a letter from a faithful and devoted 
woman gives an account of earnest endeavor and patient 
persistance that deserves more than the mere mention. 
They have a neat little church all their own, but their mem- 
bers are very few though faithful. They started a Sewing 
Society last summer, more for the sake of keeping together 
during the vacation than anything else. Then the plan of 
a small fair was started. Some friends in the East and in 
St. Louis sent them boxes of articles for the fair, and as a 
result they netted $206. They sent $35 to the American 
Unitarian Association to make their minister a life member, 
and the balance goes toward the expenses of the Church. 
Last spring an entertainment was given by the children, 
netting $50, and another was in preparation. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-six dollars in one year for a very small So- 
ciety with few wealthy people, deserves to be noticed. The 
lady who sent the report said, ‘The most of us are teach- 
ers or employed in other ways and cannot leave to attend 
the Conference, but we will be with you in heart.” 


La Porte Ladies’ Unitarian Society of fifteen members 
raised last year $30, which was expended for the Church in 
music and other expenses. They keep up the social life of 
the Church, though without a minister. Three are members 
of a Round Table Club, and two belong to the Woman’s 
Literary Society for Historical Study. No missionary work 
done, the informant stated, but some needed. 

Ohio.—The Benevolent Society of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati meets every week from November 
till the middle of April. Number of members thirty-six. 
They have distributed in the past year over 700 garments; 
have met to sew for the associated charities and for the 
flood-sufferers during the past year; $242.64 was raised 
during the past year by memberships and donations, and 
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expended for material to work with. Many of the ladies 
in the Church are connected with the following organiza- 
tions, viz.: The Women’s Christian Association; The Em- 
ployment Bureau; The Associated Charities; The Home for 
the Friendless; The Children’s Home; The two Widows’ 
Homes, German and English; The two Orphan Asylums, 
white and colored; The Ohio Hospital for Women and 
Children; The Women’s Exchange; The Day Nursery, and 
Free Kindergartens. They have a Unity Club, with a social 
gathering once a month and entertainments by an amuse- 
ment committee once a month. Some are members of the 
Unity Olub with its classes on Ancient Greece and Political 
Economy, and some belong to other classes—Reading 
classes, French, German, Historical and Musical—outside 
the Church. The question concerning the distribution of 
Liberal literature was left to be answered by Mrs. Smith 
in her report from Ohio The lady in charge of their local 
missionary work is so well known to us as to hardly need 
the mention—-Miss Sallie Ellis—who is with us to-day. 
They have had essays on various topics of Theological in- 
terest at the meetings of the branch Auxiliary Conference. 

The addenda at the close of the list mentions in addition 
to the Benevolent Society, the Women’s Auxiliary Confer- 
ence with sixty-fonr members. 

During the past winter the Church has been occupied in 
bringing into actual existence a new charity—the Day 
Nursery, which was planned by C. W. Wendte, but which he 
waa compelled to leave to his successor, Mr. Thayer, who with 
his wife has been particularly interested in it. They have 
$500 in the treasury for this purpose, partly donations. 
The Nursery was opened April 9, 1883, and will be con- 
tinued during the summer. 

The Ladies’ Society of the Unity of Cleveland has forty 
members; $445.52 has been raised during the past year, 
partly expended for furnishing church parlors and partly 
in charity and in purchasing flowers which have been dis- 
tributed among the sick. A number of their ladies are 
interested in organizations outside of the Church, such as 
the Kitchen Garden, Day Nursery, Dorcas Society, ete. 
The Ladies’ Society has charge of all the sociables of the 
Church. They have a Unity Club of sixty members con- 
nected with the Charch. The ladies of this Society have 
done good work the past year in the distribution of Liberal 
literature. Two ladies are in charge of the local missionary 
work. Last year Mr. Hosmer distributed about 1,000 tracts 
or sermons, it is not stated whether in the Church or not. 

Marietta, Ohio, no report. 

Pennsylvania.—The Benevolent Sewing Circle of Mead- 
ville send reports that at their meetings once a month they 
have an average of sixty or seventy. They sew for the 
poor. No report of amount of money raised, or whether 
any. The ladies in the church all have interests in benevolent 
work outside, but what, is not stated. They also belong to 
Literary clubs outside. In answer to the question, “ are 
the ladies of your church interested or engayed in the dis- 
tribution of Liberal literature?” the reply was “Some,” also 
that several ladies were in charge of the local missionary 
work. 

At Northumberland they have a church and an organiza- 
tion called simply The Unitarian Church and Society, but 
no separate ladies’ society. Thuough as is the case in almost 
all instances where only a forlorn hope remains, it is almost 
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wholly kept alive by its women. Last year they raised 
$80.00 and expended it in repairing their church, in Sunday- 
school books and a Christmas festival. There is a pathetic 
line at the end of the list “ We do what we can—as we can.” 

The letter accompanying this report was sacred in its 
sadness, telling as it did of the recent death of the father of 
Miss Priestley—and when she goes on to say: “We have 
not had services for several weeks. I felt as if I could not 
trust myself to read the sermon,” it was the first mention 
that she was the leaderof the little band. She says, “I shall 
be very glad to help you in any way I can toward distribut- 
ing your literature. It is our only way. We can not add 
numbers but only make people think more liberally.” To 
this faithful few our hearts must all turn with loving tender- 
ness. These are the noble inheritors of a sacred trast of 
spiritual liberty bequeathed them from their ancestor, one 
of the early leaders of the Liberal faith. 

New York.—The Ladies’ Benevolent Association of Buffalo 
has one hundred andeight members. They raised $1,000.00 
for a parsonage fund, and $226.74 for general charitable 
purposes—total $1,226.74. Sent $100.00 of it to Mrs. 
Hardy of Toronto. They are largely interested in outside 
benevolent work. Six are interested in the Newsboy’s 
Home, three in the General Hospital, five in the Home for 
the Frieudless, three in the Woman's Christian Association, 
two in the Orphan Asylum, several in the Homeopathic 
Hospital and Humane Society. They have social meetings 
for the whole church fortnightly and sometimes an enter- 
tainment of some kind. They have a Unity Club, with a 
Literary class. They are interested in the distribution of 
Liberal literature and are making an effort to do more in 
this direction. ‘They have also a Society within the church 
working in co-operation with the “Charity Organization 
Soviety ” of the city, and this Society does a large mission- 
ary work. 

Rochester, the most eastward Society, was admitted last 
year into the fellowship of the Western Conference, but 
makes no report. 

Michigan.—The Ladies’ Congregational Society of Detroit 
has forty-three members whose purpose is to bring about 
closer social relations and to raise money for such objects 
as present most pressing needs, either within or without 
the church. They have raised $450.00 which has been 
mostly expended paying interest on church mortgage. 
They look after all the poor families within the church, and 
those that come under their notice without, and have inter- 
ests in a Charity Kindergarten and Industrial School. 
The class for Study in Liberal Thought is a Teachers’ 
Meeting. 

Ann Arbor.—The Ladies’ Union, number of members 
not given, holds meetings once a month, with its only ob- 
ject the social life of the Society. They raised $50.00 last 
year by membership fees, socials, etc. Some of their 
ladies belong to a literary club. A large number of them 
are engaged in the distribution of liberal literature. They 
have a class for systematic Bible study. 

The Unitarian Bee, of Grand Haven, with forty members, 
had for its object last year that of furnishing their new 
church. They have raised $250.00 and expended it as 
purposed. . 

Jackson.—“ The Ladies’ Unity” has no regular time of 
meeting and its average attendance is small, but they have 
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raised $213.34 during the year, which they have expended 
in paying the organist and singers. They have no syste- 
matic benevolent work. Some belong to a literary class, 
and a few are individually interested in the distribution 
of literature. The letter accompanying the replies to 
questions spoke of the struggle of the past to live at all, 
but their little church is now free from debt and with the 
coming of their new minister in July they hope for re- 
organization and renewed interest. 

No reports from Kalamazoo, Manistee, Mt. Pleasant, 
Muskegon, Sherwood, Ionia, Athens, Charlotte or East 
Saginaw. 

Minnesota.--The Ladies’ Circle of Minneapolis has 
eighteen members who meet once in two weeks. Their 
object to raise money for their own church, and expend it 
for the church. The filled-out blank did not state the fact 
which should be known, that two or three’women manage 
and keep alive the Sunday-school; one woman being leader, 
inspirer, organist and teacher. This Socioty is one of the 
youngest in the Conference. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of St. Paul has fourteen 
members, that gather together every week, to cut and baste 
garments for poor women to make. They give them the 
garments if needed, or sell them at a low price. During 
the year since October they have raised about $100.00 
which has been expended in purchasing material and pay- 
ing women for their work. Six or eight of these ladies are 
_on the boards of various charitable organizations—Home 
for the Friendless, City Relief, Orphan Asylum, and Indas- 
trial Union. They have a Unity Club for special study— 
the same that has given us the Studies of the Poets, known 
as Longfellow-Lowell and Whittier-Bryant Leaflets. 
They are at present engaged on a Study of Emerson. 
-Their teachers’ meetings serve the purpose of a class for 
study of Liberal thought. No one yet in charge of the 
local missionary work. 

Wisconsin.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary of Baraboo meets 
fortnightly with an average attendance of forty to fifty. 
Their object is to render practical aid in the furtherance of 
the Free Congregational Society. Do not report amount 
of money raised, only that it was used for church expenses. 
All are interested in benevolent work, but only a few are 
members of organizations. Most of their ladies are mem- 
bers of the Women’s Club—and classes for special work 
are formed in the club, and are reported to the club. 
They are interested in the distribution of Liberal litera- 
ture, and take pains to lend what they have. They write: 

** We have done much general work. Our idea has been to bring the 
Society before the public in such a way as to attract and interest them. 
This has been our woman's work, and has been a success socially. 
They have in their city a Ladies’ Charitable Association, organized by 
Unitarian ladies, though not sectarian. It welcomes all, and the work 


is carried on very harmoniously. Our motto is, ‘Not alms but a 
friend.’ We help them to help themselves.” 


No report from Brodhead, Cooksville, Kenosha or 
Wyoming. F 

Janesville.—The Ladies’ Society of All Souls Church has 
a membership of thirty, meeting fortnightly with a large 
attendance outside the regular members. They have raised 
$150 during the year—by sewing—which has been expended 
in farnishing the church-parlor, heating Sunday-school 
room and general expenses. This Society is the social life 
of the church, and that is ite chief object. Several of the 


ladies belong to the Mutual Improvement Club. Quite a 
number of the ladies are interested in the Chicago Flower 
Mission, aud have contributed flowers during the entire 
season—also scrap-books for hospital patients in Chicago. 
They do any benevolent work that comes under their no- 
tice, but have no organization for the purpose. To this 
should be added, they keep the church alive without a min- 
ister, and part of the time have kept up lay services. 

Madison, First Unitarian Church. No distinct Ladies’ 
Society. Ten dollars was raised at sociables, and expended 
for the W. W.U. ©. They are interested in the Chicago 
Flower Mission. Have sewed forthe poor, and helped in 
the Madison Boys’ Evening School, but have no organized 
charities. Outside they lend a hand in all the benevolent 
work when allowed to doso. They have musical evenings, 
socials, a Contemporary Club and a Browning Club. 

Some of their ladies are active members of the Madison 
Literary Club. Several are interested in the distribution 
of literatare. They have a charitable committee which 
takes the place of a local missionary. 

The Benevolent Society of the First Unitarian Society of 
Milwaukee has forty members, who raised during the last 
year $91, which they expended for clothing for worthy 
poor $36, associated charities $20, Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference $25 and Women’s Auxiliary $10. 

Nearly all the ladies of the church are connected with the 
benevolent societies outside the church. The associated 
charities, Humane Society, Infants’ Home, Flower Mission, 
Mission Band, Industrial School, Red Cross Society, Orphan 
Asylum, Home for the Friendless, Bethe! Mission, Jewish 
Refugees, Women’s Educational and Industrial Association, 
Women’s Exc. and private charities. And after all this 
they find time to belong to the Women’s Club, Garrick 
Club, Art Class, Hygiene Club, Cecilian Choir and His- 
torical Reading Club—and are interested in the distribu- 
tion of Liberal literature, and have a lady in charge of the 
local missionary work. A note was added to this list that 
the women of this Society have given in private charity 
during the last year $650, and have subscribed to the insti- 
tutions named above $929, besides collecting for same in- 
stitutions from seven to ten thousand dollars. 

Illinois. — Alton. The Ladies’ Sewing Society with 
twenty members meets fortnightly. Their work is to aid 
in the support of the Unitarian Society. They raised 
last year $250, which went to defray the incidental ex- 
penses of the Society. Outside their Society they have one 
very heretical woman who is President of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and devotes a large share of 
her time to temperance work. They keep up their social 
life by social gatherings at the houses of members from 
time to time. 

Bloomington.—Here the ladies manage the entire finan- 
ces of the church; though they have no special organization. 
They have raised by subscription the minister’s entire sal- 
ary; and have also provided for the expense of music. 
They give entertainments and the young ladies held a fair 
in the early winter and made $50.00. The receipts from 
club suppers will amount to $25.00. The amount raised 
for music was $150.00; for minister’s salary $1200.00; in 
all $1425.00. 

The two parishes of Buda and Sheffield are in the care of 
one minister and the reports are made out together. The 
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Ladies’ Society of Buda is called the Union Church Sociable, | 


with twenty-five members. They have raised $100.00 the 
past year which has been devoted to house repairs and pay- 
ing the sexton. The Unitarian Society of Ladies at Shef- 
field has thirty-five members, who have made by their 
work the past year $114.25 which has gone into church ex- 
penses. Two ladies in the Society are to some extent in- 
terested in the Chicago Home for the Friendless. Both 
ladies’ societies contribute largely, here as almost every- 
where, to the vitality of the church. Most of the young 
ladies in both societies belong to reading clubs, and several 
are members of the Chautauqua Circle—one is a member of 
the Boston Society to Encourage Home Study. A few are 
interested in the distribution of Liberal literature. They 
are also both interested in the plan of a class for the study 
of Liberal religion and look.ng forward to its formation in 
the autumn. 

The Unity Society of Geneseo has forty members, who 
have raised $759.44 this past year, which was mostly ex- 
pended on church repairs. The balance went to aid the 
poor in their midst. They have no interest in benevolent 
work outside the church, and only a few belong to any Lit- 
erary class. : 

Geneva, another church without a minister, keeps up 
weekly meetings of a Sewing Society with twenty members. 
Last year they raised $80.00 which is only partly expended. 
They are interested in the Chicago Flower Mission and 
contribute to it all through the season. 

The Ladies’ Industrial Society of Quincy has thirty-two 
members who meet to promote social interest and work for 
the Church. They raised $240.00 last year which is to be 
used for repairing the church. Several of their members 
are interested in the Sarah Denman Hospital and in the 
Free Reading Room. Most of them are members of a 
Unity Club, which has been a great success, also a number 
belong to Friends in Council, The Round Table and the 
New Atlantis. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Rockford holds its 
meetings semi-monthly with an attendance of from forty 
to one hundred and fifty. They meet partly for social pur- 
poses but with the additional object of making money for 
church uses. During the year ending Jan. 19, 1883, they 
raised $221.29 to pay off a church debt. They are inter- 
ested in Temperance work, the Chicago Flower Mission, 
and in the Rockford Aid Society work. They have a church 
social and supper once in two weeks. Some of their mem- 
bers are interested in a History class, some in an English 
Literature class, and a Physiology Club, and they have a 
class for the study of the Liberal faith, which meets with the 
pastor every Wednesday evening. In addition to their 
other benevolent work, they are educating three young 
ladies, have kept a young man at evening school, and 
helped a number of poor persons, and have reduced their 
church debt from $1000.00 to $200.00. 

Shelbyville Unity Help Society has sixteen members 
meeting once a week. This Society meets to promote the 
social and religious interest of the church and to aid in 
helping the sick and needy. They do not know the amount 
of money raised, but have sent $5.00 to the Woman’s West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, and in addition to their charity 
work assist in the incidental expenses of the church. They 
have charge of a sewing school for poor children. One of 
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their ladies is an officer on the board of the Girl’s Indus- 
trial school at Evanston. They take charge of all the social 
life of the church. Half of the ladies attend a Literature 
club for the young folks. They hope to form a class fo: 
the study of the Liberal Faith. : 

A few Liberal people in Princeton where there is no or- 
ganized society sent $10 to the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence and $12 to the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 

Chicago.—All Souls— formerly the Fourth Unitarian 
Church of Chicago—has a Ladies’ Association with fourteen 
members, who are working in the interest of the Newsboys’ 
Home and the Foundlings’ Home. They have raised $25. 
for material to work upon. Some of their members belong 
toa History class, others to a German class, some to the 
University Club, most of them to the Unity Club—a clnb 
within their own Society—and one lady has a class of girls 
in poetry. They are distributing Liberal literature, and 
have a rack at the church door for that purpose. Some of 
their members belong to the Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Third Unitarian Charch 
has twelve members who have raised $136.53 during the 
year, which they have partly expended for charity and 
partly toward furnishing the church parlors and study. 
Several of their members are interested in the Industrial 
School for Girls, at Evanston. They belong to the Chicago 
Women's “lub, the Athena, and the Home Reading Club. 
They are interested in the distribution of Liberal litera- 
ture and many belong to the Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association. _ 

The Industrial Benevolent Society of the Church of the 
Messiah has forty-four members; they have raised during 
the year ending Jan. 1, 1883, by subscriptions, entertain- 
ments, fees, etc., $2,045.03, which has been expended for 
the Herford Free Kindergarten, for some special charity 
eases, and for denominational work. Its chief work is the 
Herford Free Kindergarten. Their ladies are interested in 
various benevolent institutions outside—in the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum, the Old People’s Home, Home for the 
Friendless, and Women’s and Children’s Hospital. They 
also belong to various clubs and classes, The University 
Club, Every Monday, Fortnightly, Saracen Club, and Philo- 
sophical Society. Many ladies are individually interested 
in the distribution of Liberal literature, and have united 
with the other city Unitarian societies in the Women’s Uni- 
tarian Association. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of Unity Ghurch has forty-six 
members who meet every Tuesday. They raised from 
October 1, 1882, to April 1, 1883, $314 for Channing Club 
room, and $333.37 from annual dues, entertainments, etc., 
total $647.37; of this $211 went to the Industrial School, 
the balance to various charities. The chief benevolent work 
of the Society is the Industrial School, which is wholly 
under the care of the Church and the ladies of this Society. 
Many ladies are engaged in benevolent interests outside the 
Church, in the Training School for Nurses, Half Orphan 
Asylum, Flower Mission, Home for the Friendless, Kitchen 
Garden and associated charities. The ladies of Unity 
Church belong to the following literary clubs: to the Fort- 
nightly, Saracen Club, Women’s Congress, Philosophical 
Society, Physiological Society, and twenty-eight are mem- 
bers of the Chicago Women’s Club. Fifty-two are members 
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of the Women’s Unitarian Association, and fifty-six are 
annual members and eight are life members of the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

The thirty-nine societies reporting out of the sixty-eight 
to whom the blanks were sent, represent a membership of 
1,123. Six societies do not report their membership. The 
average attendance is not quite half the full membership. 
This number have raised durmg the past year, $12,852.71. 
This does not include, except in three or four instances, 
anything contributed either to the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, or to the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, 
but has been almost wholly within their own societies toward 
their maintenance, or their own charity work. 

From this report of the societies we turn to the direct 
work at the central office. Before the vacation, letters 
were sent out hoping for responses in the autumn, and upon 
the return of the Secretary to the office after the vacation 
so kindly allowed her, she sent again letters or postal cards 
asking some response, also urging that lists of names of 
members of societies be sent. Very few replies were ever 
received, and this has been one of the trying experiences 
of both the Treasurer and Secretary, that so many letters 
are unanswered. If they could elicit even the courtesy of 
a line, though it might be a discouraging one, it would 
show upon what we could depend, and give chance to make 
efforts elsewhere. 

The Chicago Woman's Association, which is a branch of 
the Women’s Conference, deserves some mention as being 
the first to carry out the suggestion urged so strongly at 
the last Conference, that the women of the Conference 
acquaint themselves with the faith they professed by study 
and investigation. Immediately following the last Confer- 
ence a few ladies were invited to meet at the house of Mrs. 
John Wilkinson. Twenty were present; plans were dis- 
cussed, 8 committee appointed to draw up an outline of 
purpose and mark out the work. This committee reported 
at a second called meeting much larger than the first. The 
object was declared to be not only the study of Unitarian- 
ism, but to further its interests and aid its cause. A Pres- 
ident, or Chairman, was elected, and a Secretary, who was 
also Secretary of the Conference. The Treasurer of the 
Conference was also Treasurer of the Association, as all 
money for fees was paid right into the Conference treasury. 
A programme was made ont and printed and the meetings 
adjourned to the first Thursday in September. The meet- 
ings were to be held the. last Thursday.in every month 
except during the vacation. 

The first meeting was held in the Church of the Messiah 
with 75 members present and there has been an attendance 
of 85 to 150 at every meeting since. The ladies assemble 
at one o'clock —have a simple lunch in the church parlors 
and a social time and the paper and discussion follow. 

The first subject was Early Unitarianism in New England; 
from that the topics have come down to questions of later 
date and the discussions have not only been spirited but 
wonderfully broad and unpartisan. The interest aroused 
in subjects discussed has astonished all who had part in the 
plan. In addition to the discussion of the subject of the 
day, other matters of direct missionary interest are brought 
ap; distribution of literature discussed, letters read, etc. 
From this meeting goes the influence which sends the 
hearers home to mail their Registers and Unirys to some 
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lone woman or man in the far West. To the patient, un- 
wearied perseverance of one woman, this association with 
over 125 members is almost wholly due—its president, Mrs. 
John Wilkinson, who has been not only its founder, but 
the most hard-working person in it, always ready to work 
for its interests in season and out of season, if there is such 
a thing as being out of season in such work. 

At the central office the work has been first the daily 
office duties with their innumerable details, taking time, 
patience and strength out of all proportion to their seeming 
importance, because they yield so little that can go on 
record for the amount expended, yet are as necessary to the 
whole as the fullest accomplishment. 

During the year the Secretary has written 667 letters and 
349 postal cards, not including the notices for meetings, of 
which there have been 231 sent out. ; 

The Woman’s Association printed 1,000 circulars and 500 
programmes. These have been distributed from the central 
office, only a few of the circulars, or reports of the forma- 
tion of the association being left.—The Women’s Conference 
report, 1,000 copies; Slips with plans and object of Confer- 
ence, 1,000; Subscription blanks, 1,000; Circular letter sent 
after Conference, 150; Circular letter to editors, 1,000; 
Blanks for collecting data, 80; Total, 4,230; Total, includ- 
ing circulars and programmes of Woman’s Association, 
5,730. 3 
All these printed slips of whatever nature, have helped to 
make our work and purpose more widely known, and to 
call out an interest. A persistent use of some printed form 
specifying our work more explicitly would bring in still 
greater results, and help to prepare the way for a successful 
missionary enterprise. 

We now come last but by no means least to the work of 
Distributing Liberal Literature, 

After trying so ineffectively to get response and oo-oper- 
ation from societies the Executive Board adopted another 
plan. A circular letter was prepared, addressing editors of 
newspapers and enclosing a notice that Unitarian and 
other Liberal pamphlets and papers would be furnished 
gratituously by addressing the Secretary at 40 Madison 
street, Chicago, or if sent by a state director, her name and 
address should be substituted. The editors were solicited 
to give these notices insertion. Packages of these circulars 
were sent to all the state directors but two. Mrs. Smith at 
Cincinnati was already engaged in the work, and Miss 
Priestley was already doing her full share of work in other 
directions. 

Mrs, ©. T. Cole of Iowa and Mra. J. R. Effinger of Bloom- 
ington are all who make reports. The Michigan director, 
Mrs. T. B. Forbush, sent the circulars, filling out the notice 
with the name of the Secretary, and all applications accra- 
ing from her work came to the central office. Mra. Dakin 
of La Porte, Ind.,did the same. Other directors did not 
respond. Mrs. Cole reports the whole number of circular 
letters sent, 200, Half of them were sent in December, the 
balance in February and March. Those sent in December 
brought 30 applications. Those in February and March 8. 
Total, 38. Twenty-one of the applicants were educated 
people; three were women. Cards were sent with each 
| package with the offer of other matter and noting the books 
on hand for loaning by mail. 

Sixteen second and third responses have been received. 
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In five cases the loan of books has drawn out a continued 
exchange of letters, manifesting a very genuine interest. 
Her applications covered a wide range, from New York to 
Kansas, from Colorado and Minnesota and one from— 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Her loan books find hearty 
welcome and go round among the neighbors “brushing away 
religious cobwebs,” one farmer writes her. So that the 
number of books sent does not indicate the number of 
readers. Some packages were sent to those who were not 
direct applicants but who were glad to receive them. 
Whole number of packages sent was 78; the number of 
books sent was 20; and in the general correspondence she 
has written 38 letters and 8 postal cards. ; 

Mrs. J. R. Effinger sent one hundred circulars to papers 
in Hlinois, outside of Chicago, but they elicted no appli- 
cants. Through the courtesy of two Bloomington papers 
the notice was inserted for several weeks and] in response 


she received eight postals and five letters, some of the let- |” 


ters containing lista of names of persons to whom she was 
requested to send papers. Most of these requests cume 
from the small towns in the immediate vicinity of Bloom- 
ington, one from North Carolina another from Espanola, 
New Mexico. She has written twelve postals and one letter 
and sent out eighteen packages containing eighty-seven 
pamphlets. Postal cards were sent to all who applied, ask- 
ing them to communicate with her farther, but none re- 
sponded. Still she did not feel disheartened, but believed 
in the work. 

From the Central office circulars were sent only to the 
city papers. Through the courtesy of the Inter Oceana 
notice was allowed to remain several weeks and has had a 
second insertion, in their weekly issue, bringing in between 
thirty and forty applications—some of them from Mon- 
tana, Washington Territory, Texas and Tennessee. The 
Chicago Herald and Evening Journal have both given the 
notice free insertion and applications have come through 
these notices also. The whole number of first applications 
was 85, of second applications 10. The whole number of 
pamphlets sent to applicants was 490; pamphlets sent in 
packages to others, for distribution, 331; papers, Registers 
and Unirys, 295; total, 1,116. In addition to this, letters 
have been written accompanying pamphlets and papers to 
lonely Liberal women in Colorado, Washington Territory, 
Kansas and Nebraska; pamphlets or papers have been sent 
regularly to them as well as to many others, thus keeping 
up lines of sympathy and speaking such cheer as has been 
possible, often receiving more help in the ways of noble 
self-sacrifice than it was possible to give. 

Of the plan of publication of sermons and the Women’s 
Conference part in it—of other and better ways of carry- 
ing on this work I leave to the paper upon this topic and 
the discussion that will follow it, to explain and suggest. 

One thing more, the Women’s Conference have had racks 
made for use in the vestibules of churches to hold tracts 
and papers—anything of the kind desirable to distribute. 
This is one of the missionary agents that we hope to see 
introduced into every church within the Conference. 

My report has already sorely tried your patience, but at 
the request of several of the Board I have made so fulla 
report, that we might not only see what is being done, but 
the method as well. But in this work of summing up results 
we need to keep in mind that we must not forget the spirit, 


lest the letter destroy, and in our re-action from cant go to 
the other extreme and make our work merely an arithmetical 
calculation, a thing to be computed and measured. We 
must infuse it with the fervor of a real religious spirit, up- 
lift it from the drudgery of mere work on to the heights of 
a devoted religious service. Do our work not as a task but 
as a privilege; do it as those who feel themselves called, as 
men and women were, inthe early times, called to the loving 
service of the Infinite Father. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF PUBLICA- 
TION OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


J. C. LEARNED, CHAIRMAN. 


Two years ago it was thought best to appoint this com- 
mittee, and with two objects in view. First, to take a sur- 
vey of such work as was being done within the limits of 
this conference. Secondly, to aid the churches in obtaining 
such reading for themselves, and for distribution as would 
best serve the interests of our cause. Last year the state- 
ment of the committee presented the facts concerning the 
circulation of Unity, Lirrte Unity, and the Sunday-School 
Society publications, with our hopes and wants. This year 
blanks with questions were sent out to all our ministers, 
that we might gain some more definite knowledge of the 
amount and character of the literary work done within our 
periodical limits—the conviction being strong that it was 
large in amount and excellent in quality, and that it would 
very likely suggest some means of creating a center of 
exchange and distribution for much of it, if not also a 
center of publication whereby our churches could be easily 
supplied with the new views and statements of religion in 
convenient form—which, as we shall see, has become one of 
our most imperative wants. 

Although the answers to these question-blanks are very 
incomplete, enough have come back to show that our ex- 
pectation was well-founded. The work done and the work 
being done discloses a list of authors, scholars and journal- 
ists of which we may well be proud. We wanted to know 
something of the secular and literary writers among us, as 
well as what the preachers and theological inquirers had 
been printing. And we find books ranging all the way 
from Prof. Woodward's “ History of the St. Louis Bridge,” 
(worth twenty dollars) to Simmons’ “ Unending Genesis;” 
from Dr. Livermore’s six-volume series of New Testament 
Commentaries to Kristofer Janson’s Danish and Norwegian 
Hymn-book, and the Sunday-school manuals. Minute 
scholarship is worthily represented in the “Introduction to 
the Greek of the New Testament,” by Prof. Carey—pub- 
lished by Draper of Andover; and minute observation is 
illustrated in the writings of Prof. Forbes, the state ento- 
mologist of Illinois. 

But not to particularize farther, a large number of ser- 
mons have been published in the daily papers, lectures on 
science and reform, and articles for the reviews, stories, 
romances and travels are on the list. Nearly all the promi- 
nent weeklies and monthlies of the land have contributors 
in our Western churches. We have men on the staff of the 
great dailies in our cities, editors of journals of medicine 
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and science and law: members of Congress and judges on 
the bench, professors iu colleges, leading lawyers, engineers, 
and educators, whose opinions are from time to time pub- 
lished as influential or decisive on the questions which they 
have studied. 

We are to try to derive from these reports, however, 
some answer as to what is our greatest want in the line of 
Unitarian literature. Let me cite several which may be 
taken as a fair specimen of to-day’s demand, and then let 
us see if there is any way to meet it. 

Mr. Forbush, of Detrvit, says: ** We want Tracts for the people, 
setting forth the Unitarianism of to-day.” Again, ‘ We want strong 
presentations in brief pamphlet form of the principles and attitude of 
advanced Unitarianism for free distribution and missionary work.’* 

Rowland Connor, of Saginaw, says: ‘Short, definite, positive state- 
ment of the Liberal position for free circulation.” . 

Mr. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, says: “* A biblical and religious Cyclo- 
pedia or Dictionary that shall not be sectarian or partisan. There is 


nothing in the language that covers the ground more than in small | 


part.”” 
Mr. Miller, of Geneseo, says: “For achange try some brief, clear- 


cut pamphlet or tract on comparative religions—their mythology, 
legends, morals, etc. Giving latest and reliable results—not disquisi- 
tions—but hints to inquirers to furnish a moral base to the faith of 
doubters.” $ 

Mr. Copeland, of Omaha, says: “A convenient statement of what 
Unitarians believe.” 

Mr. Gannett, of St. Paul, writes: ‘‘ Wanted, a set of Unitarian tracts 
adapted to to-day’s needs. Wanted in each state a church or churches 
that will undertake systematic distribution of such tracts to inquirers; 
perhaps, also, a sort of church-door pulpit in each church, a fresh ser- 
mon to be taken home each week or two, to read or give away.’ 

Dr. Livermore, of Meadville, says ‘* Reformatory and scientific tracts 
to check and remove the three great evils of Tobacco, Intemperance 
and Licentiousness, that menace the life, physical, social and religious, 
of the American Republic.” 

Mr. Judy, of Davenport, suggests “A responsive service for the 
congregation, on Blake’s model. Appoint a man or men to attend 
agricultural fairs and the like, to distribute our thought and litera- 
ture.” 

Another writes: “I would like another holiday volume in ‘ Year of 
Miracles’ and ‘ Unending Genesis’ series for this year. We needa 
Unity Publication Company, with capital sud business foundation.» 

Oue from the Southwest writes, ‘‘Give usa tract that will redeem 
the name; one so timely in thought and crisp in style that, like u ser- 
mon of Theodore Parker or a lecture of Ingersoll, men will buy it if 
they cannot get it without.” 


From all this it would appear that one want at least is 
clear—that of the right sort of tract. And that is the one 
want that we can possibly come nearest tosupplying. The 
long list of excellent sermons, doctrinal and practical, 
could I read their titles to you, would suggest the abund.- 
ance of material from which to select. Could we issue 
twenty of these per annum from some central office, in 
large editions and at low rates, the Women’s Western Con- 
ference would soon be busily employed in meeting the 
demands for distribution—a work to which it is peculi arly 
adapted by its organization and purposes. Our churches 
want them, and might all co-operate. Already in several, 
the pamphlet correspondent and tract-rack are appointed 
agencies. If for the next few years we do not stint our- 
selves in the expenditure of printer’s ink and postage, 
there will be results to chronicle that will make our small_ 
est churches and our most disheartened fellowships glad. 

Cannot something be done to bring the “ Church-door 
Pulpit” into immediate activity in the larger number of 
our churches? The great lack is the material for distribu- 
tion. The plan proposed by Mr. Gannett seems to be the 
best yet hit upon—that of an issue of a tract or sermon 


alternately with Unrry at Chicago. Twenty such pamphlets 
in the year to single subscribers for half adollar. In general 
however, the Churches must subscribe to make the measure 
a success—taking 10, 20, 50, 100 copies (for the year) out 
of their interest in this movement for distribution and to 
keep the tract-rack at the church door well supplied. 

With 1500 subscribers the work may begin early in the 
autumn. 

To carry out the editorial work, the publication com- 
mittee should consist of a larger number than at present— 
say of ten--who should represent the broadest purpose of 
the Conference, and select such matter for publication as 
is held desirable. This committee may be appointed at 
once by the Directors of the Western Unitarian Conference 
to act in twos, and being responsible for the share of work 
falling to them. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
From May 22, 1882 to May 14, 1883. 


Socteties. Appropriation. Paid, 
Alton, IL........ Suediacecee® she gh wine te Mal de eters ---.8 20.00 $ 20.00 
25.00 25.00 
10.00 10.00 
Bloomington, Ill 30.00 + 30.00 
Buda and Shetiield, I]... 6... eke e ee eee eee eee 20.00 16.00 
Buffaloyn. Vis: s acdecesesasseccseesvesivvesecess 195,00 130.00 
Chicago, I1l.—Church of Messiah. - 350.00 350.00 
“ Unity Church.... 250.00 250.00 
ft Third Church.... wees 40.00 40.00 
Cincinnati, O........ ORsbesaWerreungmeea ys Seitiade fas ote 250.00, = 250.00 
Cleveland, O..... 06. ccc cece cee ce eeeee ee ceenceee es 100.00 100.00 
Cooksville, Wis....... 22. Ssteniectere 5.00 5.00 
Davenport, Ia.............065 a6 15.00 
Denver, Col........... . 30.00 42.11 
Des Moines, 10... 6... cece ce cece ee cee e tee ss 10.00 
100.00 
15.00 
10.00 
East Saginaw, Mich....... Bebe NE 2 sitgeies e-waste wietalere eee 25.00 
Tonia, Michi. .2 20% sacked ied eee te de Se een tee eee . 10.00 
Keokuk, Ta.... 20.00 
Hobart, Ind... 10.00 ses 
Humboldt, Ta.. : 10.00 
GenGs00, TN: 8s cede eindieiae siewtiea ajeds wean sine 25.00 25.00 
Gonevay TMs iia hos siwa vies see eeeteaee awa tee see 20.00 20.00 
Grand Haven, Mich 25.00 
Indianapolis, Ind 10.00 
Jackson, Mich.. Padiuionys 10.00 
Janesville, Wis....... cece eee eee 20.00 
Towa (State)........... eee Siaegiad < 75.00 eli 
Kalamazoo, Mich............- ccc cece eee eee cence 15.00 25.00 
Kansas City). MO wincaccnce cier ies eden Seen son wees 10.00 
Kenosha, Wis............9-6 wants 20.00 
La Porte, Ind............... ees 25.00 
Los Angelos, Cal........ ae 10.00 Laat 
Loubsville, Ky... 6... cee ce ccese sec eee cen eeeeeeces 60.00 60.00 
Marlettay. O.sc0 sae ot at. g Monee ttealeeettecaes 10.00 
Mattoon, Ill... 10.00 an 
Meadville, Pa 50.00 50.00 
Milwaukee, Wis oe 95.00 75.0 
Miuneapolis, Miun............... jVliek, Cena tase 25.00 3. 
at Mr. Janson‘s Circuit............. 10,00 toes 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich............ 02.2008 te 10.00 5.00 
Muskegon, Mich............ 00.0008 a 10.00 10.00 
Madison, WI8...... 0. cece cece ceeeeeeee - 25.00 23.00 
Nebraska (Stato).............06 Ale cate sees eens 25.00 
NOray Te esscce tines bd deeb Wo hele hale tae Boks 10.00 ere 
Northumberland, Pa ........ cc cece eee cee eee terene 10.00 wees 
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New Orleans, La................0065 tieMianied ears aeeee 25.00 «-- | Discount om Checks... 2.0.0... ccc cece cece eee ce tee ceeceeeeee 1.00 
Oakland, Cal.. 25.00 .... , Printing Last Year's Reports in UNITY.. 75.00 
Omaha, Neb...... 10.00 20.00 | Other Printing—Circulars, &.......... 111.65 
Portland, Oregon. : 25.00 -... | Treasurer's Postage and Stationery.................... Ae 6.58 
Quincy, IH.......... . 80.00 80.00 | Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society for Office Expenses 290.28 
San Francisco, Cal.................-5 - 100.00 er Amount to balance ....... vista Ss esciWias ers Wis ioe "a,ayhieuslesgiavote a 395.08 
San Diego, Cal Dice isis 10.00 Shae aes 
Ban Ose CMs) oso a bales igen sedoed ete cakes 25.00 sees otal setae etn it anene aabaa henner aes saan 
St. Joseph, MO .... 0... cece eee sete cece eee ees 10.00 10.00} Balance on hand ................ cee eee teen ee ae ndasretew tea & 393.03 
sik cea AL ya ee Gta ids Sian epee baw etecnig carcla's Solatn vray see sees APPORTIONMENT FOR YEAR 1883-4. 
Olbyville, TW... kk cc ete teen cree even seen cece 0.00 wets 
Rochester NGY cst sheer eh ee te a5 120.00 ane weatales Siotds dandy sid siag? Shale die ted dasha a sttig Ba ware thi aee leee tg ciao & - 
St. Louis, Mo.—Ohurch of Messiah..........2..... e000 BO0.00 I Baraboods fo.c4-icaiartaud muti sendiaae ca iesvectewntonets ae 10 
% Unity Church ....... se. 86.00 30.00 BomtTlee oe AOS ce dea tee en ad wee iat, SR. 10 
SE Reel Mion, 100.00 191.86 | ioornington 0c. coe ccse eee ceee eee NOR TTA Ae 30 
Toler ny Qe sss seui nn ses wena seg ovieeas Gibepanetenents a 6 Bianca unicorns denen eee taaeins TAO 
Total goes ithe cel vasobentbaeencats 83,160.00 $2,679.97 | Buffalo..................5 weed ceeeeees 125 
a . Chicago, Church of Messiah . Wie Ae silanes nad eats 350 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP “ Unity Church..... 300 
BY THE PAYMENT OF $1.00 EACH. “Third Church..... 50 
‘* All Souls Church .... 20 
Rev. C.C. Everett, Cambridge, Mass. Cincinnati.............e.00 cee ee 250 
Joseph Shippen, Chicago. Byron P. Moulton, Chicago. Cleveland .... 0.0.00. eceeeeee 100 
Daniel L. Shorey, ‘* Rev. J. L. Jones, Cookaville........ oN . 10 
Rev. G. E. Gordon, Milwaukee. — Rev. A. G. Jennings, “ DA VOnport iie.cleses Tea d a he os seis s sd ModL a Sena E SL edad be 20 
Mrs. B. F. Felix, Chicago. W. H. Woude, Brookfield, Mass, DOD VOR 3s 53ced dove bie a tarcine aioe nese Fano de edate dais ew Sata ease 40 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, Newport, R. I. Rev. J. Fisher, Alton, Tl. DGS MOINES: 28.0 s2icileiise de sare des gybateodis Aika ttelo aya ba ce Saese Pere Sina Sh 20 
Mise M. A. Safford, Humboldt, Ia. E. W. Endicott, Chicago. Deltrolt cde lease sees ceeess ond eens say Get Pe aan 100 
Rev. Kristofer Janson, Minneapolls. East Saginaw’. ¢occciece tackieesee ee visd sdied eet a tyne tethes tak 26 
Rev. Enoch Powell, Beatrice, Neb. Geo, Stickney, Grand Haven, Mich. Evansville... 15 
Rev. A. M. Weeks. Denver, Col. Benj. B. Felix, Chicago. Geneseo... 25 
Alex. T.-Felix. Chicago. R. W. Hosmer, * Geneva........ 20 
J.J. Schobinger, ‘ Mr. Edw. Isley, Milwaukee. Grand Haven. 25 
Mrs. Edw. Lsley, Milwaukee. Burrell H. Carter, Chicago. Greeley ....... 10 
Mrs. Sue Knox, Princeton. Thomas Metcalf, Normal, Ill. HOD Arts 5 sscipe sic ae oie aialage Seale slate Fioik gi olka s 6% cteaa siatechaid Shela Baste aldol 10 
Edw. Everett. Mrs. Chas. Baldwin, Huan boldt: 235.70 032-5. cede antpianoneg wenn decidahohonces ohabaey 10 
Mrs. Ew. Everett. 3. Van Inwagen. ROM Bij sopo ss eis aia SEG sje Hr Oe We MalNe eee Ghoeds times ss suloe 10 
Mre. Satterlee. Indianapoliv.......... Sint anecheRint ea Benen teat dove ena ude 10 
Total Cash .. . .831.00 FOCKVO 9 yy svcd adeese ar henereas sph ertics aiue acta ae Os 10 
Per Unity Cauncw or St. Lours oF Ts ANNUAL SUBSORIPTION TONESVANE 65 os Seino Foe a Teo Re Heda vet See eed els eee teed 20 
APPLIED TO ANNUAL Mf&MBERSHIP DUES OF Kalamazoo ...... Sig Stata Ta aeRis Mesto ae a hanae ds 15 
Mr. J. B. Case. Mrs. J. B. Case. Reansas City cisco cseue eas atone ened eae nlnea aes eee ees 20 
Mr. J. Sibly White. Mrs, J. Sibly White. eee eae a 
Mr. J. C. Learned. Mrs. J. C. Learned. : 
Lawrence ... Z 10 
Mr. J. 8. Boyden. H. Hazelton. 
La Porte... 0.0... cee eee eee 20 
Mr. J. 8. Stone. Mrs. J. B. Stone. 
Mr. E. 8. Rouse. Mrs. E. 8. Rouse. Los Angelus. we ee, 
TOUS Ville iin oes siete eased he stain 8 Bea Seen ale ole steed ee PMG ww ee de 16 
LI FE MEMBERS Ma 5.8, 2 i oa goin id eR Sanoe ben ot nis g, Fe we Sian bool Dates plese sealed be 25 
By THE PAYMENT OF $25.00 Eacn. Manlstee nj. sics Seis OWN etl gieetn dd cic bao alee Biases tile Heyinaieldece 18 
Rev. Fred*k Frothinghamn. E. W. Clark. Marietta 0.0.0... cee ce eee cece eee eet e nee e teen eee eee eee eee 10 
Mattoon sy). sieccse aedaes, « dee atsee Seda Seow ee ereae cael & 10 


Rev. John R. Effinger. 
D. L. Shorey. 
F. C. Wilson. . 
Total ....$200.00. 
Per Unity Cuurcu, CHICAGO, OF ITA ANNUAL SUBSORIPTION APPLIED 
To LiFK MEMBERAHIP DUKS OF : 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Tucker. 
B. F. Felix. 


Ryron P. Moulton. 
c. C. Cheney. 
Rey. Charles B. Ferry. 


Rev. George Batchelor. 
Nathan Mears. 


Mrs. Tilton. Miss Tilton. 
John Wilkinson, Jr. 
GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last year from Treasurer, Rey. Brooke Herford $ 9.32 
From Church Contributions................6 
“Personal Subscriptions... 
“Annual Membership Dues........ 0... 0.00. c ee cece cence 31.00 
““ Life Membership Dues. ... 0.0.2... cee cece eee cece eeeee 200.00 
Total.......... sai aca Gojaee ssese ies es See seeeee sig BOE ide wiesese $2,935.29 
PAYMENTS. 
Expense of Incorporation. ........... 0... 600008 


Rey. J, LI. Jones’ Salary as Secrotary ... 
oe ae ‘Traveling Expenses.... 20.0.0... 0.00.0 eee fe 


Meadville ....c. (sda soe hat Seen oo sR die es ieee ped SE en baa a wees 50 


Milwaukee .. 15 
Minneapolis..... 25 
Mount Pleasant . fe 10 
Muskegon ....... me 10 
New Orleans .. 5 
NOTA Giss60s Dene ctesg ota 24 peloeaetien ahh clase eeeeea eho waa seereees 10 
Northumberland 2.00.01... .. ccc cee cee een es teen ene e eens 10 
Oakland: ¢.. 0 vicelveg kel Sid Fits Patan te week aa A ee Toe hed A 3 
OM ADB aise fe se ain 8k Spank Os RE Aion iidnn s aaendleg we binieta etter: HEELS 15 
PORtlannd fea ecessiccsyetseaie Sie is cris be GE otha thaays, A pte ee aN RTE GS. dee Seay Wats 25 
QUIRES ished ioe Pee thee, Gealens gle ham ee weet Jaren ae 2 eee 80 
Rochester......... 100 
San Diego........- 10 
San Francisco. 100 
San Jose .... 10 
Shelbyville 10 
Sheela viscie cs Sodin eapeseee ote cos ahd yeleeie s Sessler mao dicgns <4! 48s 10 
BRGEWOOE 5:5 65d esha Se ie leet o eh ie Leesa ee settee es 10 
St. Joseph... 0... cee eee 20 
St. Louis, Church of Messiah 500 
sf Church of Unity . 80 
St. Paul 
Toledo 
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TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE WESTERN UNI- | STATEMENT OF THE RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 


TARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


REOKEIPTS. 


Amount on hand, May 1, 1882............ 0... cece econ ee ie 
- recelved on old accounts prior to May 1, ‘tes... 
Pate Memberships Rcchoaters N.Y 
a Cleveland,O.... ......... 
Quincy, I 
8t. Paul, Minn.. 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Chicago, Il... 


Annual Memberships— Rochester, N. Y......... se ghataitea é 
ee Cs Cleveland, O & : 
8t. Pavl, Minn 


% 59.69 


367.19 | Cash on hand 
Merchandise stock on hand 
Electrotype plates on hand ... 
Accounts receivable 


150.00 


as ae DesMoines, Iowa .. 1.00 
bes Mt. Pleasant, Iowa............... 1.00 
be ns 8t. Joseph, Mo............ 0.02... 1.00 
. ‘e Minneapolis, Minn. 1.00 
vt ss Ann Arbor, Mich ................ 2.00 
bi Milwaukee, Wis................66 2.00 ¢ 
* ba Meadville, Pa... 2.00 
is - Newport, R. I 2.00 
as hes Dunkirk, N. Y 1.00 
—— 183.50 
Donations—Chicago, Ill............... 15.00 
«. Buffalo, N.Y..... 5.60 
Bloomington, Ill 16.5 
Quincy, Il... 58.16 
Cleveland, O.. 80.00 
Brattleboro, Vt. . 5.00 
Humboldt, Iowa... ri 5.00 
Bt. Joseph, MO... 2... ee eee ee eee - 60.00 
—— 295.01 
SALE6 od 28 .o a ayeisidjesciserachitieiaugiroteaa mentee PaGiad aie eddie esha 969.49 
From Western Unitarian Conference towards expenses 
of Channing Club Room : 200.00 
From Western Unitarian Conference for sundry items... : 45.71 
S Western Women's Unitarian Conference towards 
expenses of Channing Club Room............ 100.00 
From Western Women’s Unitarian Conference for items 8.82 
$2,379.41 
PAYMENTS. 
For sundry items for Western Women’s Unitarian Con- 
LOTONCO os Soicds ab wine cee ee ots Auer aes Pore ..8 8.82 
For sundry items for Western Unitarian Conference... 45.71 
Secretary and Treasurer................0.0c eee - 100.00 
‘© Clerk hire and care of Channing Club Room....... 415.00 
‘“ Fuel for Channing Club Room 
Ly Lighting ity oo ow 
“ Stationery, Exchatge, Express charges, ete. . «+ 10.47 
“ 
“© Merchandise... ........ 0... cece cece ee eee te eete eee 386.95 
 Electrotype plates........ 02.2.2... ccc e ee eee eee 
‘ Printing bills..... Debden decays 3 . 
On debts made prior to May 1, 1882..................006 640.66 
Balance on hand......... Sie Lat eee MCS ee - 68,37 
2,879.41 


Ontcaao, May 1, 1883, 


M. Lzeonanp, Treasurer. 


SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Resources. Liabilities. 


* “ ‘© Colegrove Book Co..... 221.40 
Accounts payable ................... bie weees Sviatte & 3.55 
Present worth of Society 1,075.06 
$1,078.60 $1,078.60 


Cxicaao May 1, 1883. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS TO THE WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.* 


C. 8. Udell. 
Aug. Maschmeyer. 


es 8. B. Beals. 


8. A. Mayo. 

J. E. McCaine. 

8. H. Chapin. 
Kate Langworthy. 
Emma L. Kelley. 


ure: John DeGraw. 


Martha Willin, two years. 


O. H. Clark. 
W. H. Grant. 
F. P. Sawyer. 


D. B. Harbaugh. 


Charles Flint. 
Carlton White. 
Stephen Stickney. 
George Stickney. 
Lucius Bartlett. 
Chas. Gibson. 
Harry Gibeon. 
Dwight Buffum. 
Frank Dunbar. 

J. Lester Carroll, 
Gibson Blake. 
Seward A. Simons. 
Emma Burtis. 
Edith L, Clark. 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Miss Belle OC. Flagg. 


Received from Memberships in Mission Sunday School, $36.50. 
8T. PAUL, MINN. 


W. C. Gannett. 
Wm. H. Kelley. 
David McCaine. 
Edward Richards. 
Edward Sawyer. 
A. H. Wimbish. | 
Geo. Doran. 

Wm. McCaine. 
Henry Krogstadt. 


' Joseph 8. Sewall. 


John E. Seabury, two years. 
Lynn Comstock. 

Harry Hasenwinkle. 

Carl Harbaugh. 

D. B. Harbaugh. 

Otto Willins, two years. 
Robert Willins, two years. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mrs. Jennette Marsh. 
‘* Agnes 8. Carroll. 
‘“ Josephine Hawkins. 

Susan O. Cutter. 

Nettie Prouty. 

Edith Wilson. 

Alice Dunbar. 

Maude McDonald. 

Susie Griever. 

Alma White. 

Anna Marsh. 

Nora Pettibone. 

Sarah Shaw. 

Grace Forbush. 

Loule Dunbar. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


E. P. Wright. 

J. W. Mead. 

Geo. W. Mead. 

J. W. Willard. 

Geo. R. Gale. 

Miss Anna M. Pratt. 


“ 


ty 


Carrie W. Gale. 
Mary H. Gale. 
Dora R. Jordan. 
Frances F. Chapin. 


Mise Emma M. Everett. 
“ Caroline H. Boslington. 
‘\ Mabel A. White. 
“ Alice Maud White. 
‘“* May Rogers. 


*This list includes names of those who paid in 1881 and 1882 for terms 
of two, or five years. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. Vincent Alexander. Mrs. Joseph Curtis. 


Lee Richmond. ‘““ Geo, A. Furness. 

Geo. H. Smith. Miss Susan Ida Price. 

Miss R. A. Bronson. ‘“* Fannie E, Alexander. 
“ G.A. Post. ‘“* Hattie T. Bennett. 


“* §. E. Morgan. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


E. I. Galvin, two years. 
Mrs. Caroline West. 

“© Ellen T. Leonard. 
W. E. Furness. 


Miss Frances L. Roberts. 
Mra, Wm. C. Dow. 

“ John Brewer. 

‘“ Sayrs, five years. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Edward Isley. 
Mrs, Edward Illsley. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, two yrs. Brooke Herford. 
Russell N. Bellows, two years. 


ELYRIA, OHIO. 
Geo. R. Gale. 


G. E. Gordon. 
Mrs, Sarah F. Gordon. 


L. C. Kelsey. 
T. W. Laundon. 


QUINCY, ILL. 


J. Vila Blake. Misa Kate Wells. 


Mrs. Anna B. McMahan. 
NEWPORT, R. I. . 
Mrs. Jane Wendte. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
Mrs. Sarah E. Sackett. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. 


Cc. W. Wendte. 


Mra. L. Honeywell. 


J. T. Sunderland. 


J. Fisher, Alton, Il. 

M. J. Miller, Geneseo, II. 

Mrs. Wm. Bookstaver, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Miss Addie Hodge, Keokuk, Iowa. 

8. 8S. Hunting, Des Moines, ae 

Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, ‘* 

Kristofer Janson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

John L. Crosby, St. Jozeph, Mo. 

Hiram G. DeGraw, Cumberland, Wis. 

Mrs, M. A. Dakin, LaPorte, Ind., two years, 


LIFE MEMBERS 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


CLEVELAND. 


F. L. Hosmer. 
Miss Mary Southworth. 
Thos. H. White. 


J. H. Wade, 
Mrs, J. H. Wade. 

‘“* Mary P. Payne. 
Thos. Kilpatrick. 


MILWAUKEE. 
Mrs, E. P. Allis. Miss Jennie Robinson. 
Miss Susan Wells. “ Mary Wells, 
Sr. PAUL. 


Wm. C. Gannett. 
Mrs.C. H. Clarke. 


. Sr. LOUIS. 
Rev. J. C. Learned. 


Mr. J. D. Ludden. 
Mrs. J. D. Ludden. 


Mrs. James Smith. 
Grant Tilden. 
CHIVAGO. 
J.D. Harvey. 
Joseph Shippen. 
Myron Leonard. 
JANESVILLE. 
Mrs. Frank B. Cook, 


John Wilkinson. 
Mrs, John Wilkinson. 
Jenkin L. Jones. 


vi ames Harris, 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 


CINCINNATI. 

Charles Noyes. John D. Caldwell. 
ROCHESTER. 

J. L. Angle. N. M. Mann. 


Mrs. M. J. Miller, Geneseo, Ill. 
Miss Caroline Richmond, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Anna C. McFadon, Quincy, 1U. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT OF WOMEN’S UNITARIAN 


CONFERENCE. 
MAY 1, 1882, to May 11, 1883. 
RECEIPTS, 
Cash on hand May 1......... 0... ..cec seen eeee aera $ 246.73 
Money received from Ladies’ Atd Societies. 
Buda, Tll........... escearaybany sie. wid tere oes eA ele Sasddele 5.00 
Buffalo, N. Yo... ccc ee cece cece cee cece cee nets eeeene a 18.00 
Baraboo, Wis..... Gaeesne ee 5.00 
Cleveland, Ohi0.. 0.0... cee ee ce cece eee eee eens 25.00 
Cincinnati, ‘* ‘ 5.00 
Detroit, Mich 3 10.00 
Denver, Col ‘ 5.00 
Geneva, Il.......... ee eee ees " 5.00 
Janesville, Wis 5.00 
Keokuk, Iowa... 2... cece ee cece cece eee ceeeeneees 4.00 
Madison, Wis ...... outs 6.00 
La Porte, Ind....... Saree 5.00 
Shelbyville, I 6.00 
Sheftield, “ 8.00 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago.................0., “ 60.00 
Unity Church, ef 2 ‘ 6.00 
Third ‘ a 6.00— 


Personal Contributions. 
Mrs. T. J. Morrie, Baltimore, Md............-..0008 5.00 


Mrs. M. J. Miller and friends, Geneseo, Ill.......... 10.00 
Mr. M. J. Miller ........---.6e r MS neve a chs 5.00 
From ap Eastern friend.......... asa le alah a WTI ad ie dw 10.00 
Mrs. A. L. Diggs, Lawrence, Kan.. ‘ 3.00 
Ladies of Princeton, Ill.............. edie 10.00 
Miss Martha Cullum, Meadville, Penn............... 50— 
Annual membership, $1.00 each............ 6.0. eee . $19.00 
Life ss $10.00 each ......... 6 cece ee eee eee 90.00-- 
Fund for Educational Purposes, 
Mra. L. Southworth, Cleveland, Ohio................ 5.00 
Mr. Thomas White, is MS 60.00 
Mr. Kilpatrick, ‘ t 35.00 
Mr. J. H. Wade, S Be as 25.00 
Mrs. John Wilkinson, Chitago............6..0. cece 10.00 
Mrs. B. F. Felix, Chicago........ 0... ccc cece eee 10.00 
Mrs. A. C. McFadon, Quincy, IIt................ eeeee :10.00— 


Collection at Conference to meet deficit. 
Mrs. Jane Wendte, Newport, R. T......... cc ce cece ee 5.00 


Mrs. A. C. McFadon, Quincy, Ill...... 0... 0... eee ee 10.00 
Mrs. George P. Gore, Chicago.... 5.00 
Mrs. B. P. Moulton, SPS > sststesecantcd 5.00 
Mrs. Geo. Adama, “ 10.00 
Mrs. Henry Elkins, et 10.00 
Mrs. Geo. Nichols, of 6.00 
Mrs. John Brewer, af 4.50 
Rev. Jenk. LI}. Jones, Pe 10.00 
Mra, Ingals..........6.eeee eee 2.00 
Mra: Baxter: : .yo0cantsas adds Jase s : Gained aletvsiaia’e 1.00 
Mra. F.C. Wilson... .. 2... cee cece ce cn cece ene cweoee 7 1.00 
From a friend............ ey 2.00 


Annual memberships..... 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
To Secretary...........c seer een ee ois aie aie fig band tov auateinns $700.00 
To C. H. Roberts, fee for incorporating Conference. 5.00 
To Treasurer’s expenses to and from Cleveland..... 11.60 
To Miss Eastman’s expenses ss He eats 45.00 


Amount forward,$...,..761.50 


$414.73 


145.00 


«+» 80.00— 100.50 


$1,111.73 
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Amount brought forward,$...... 761.50 
To services of office boy at Channing club room for 


MBB IRS 6 csctieieieciee uss dacs dus ticles S ceeie hae mee saatae'es 44,22 

To Chas. E. Sinclair, printer..............c0eeeeeee. 26.25 

To payment of Channing club room clerk............ 100.00 

To postage and rubber bands for use of Secretary... 18.57 
To Mrs. Lucretia Effinger, postage, envelopes and 
To Mrs. C. T. Cole, Distribution of Literature and 

Correspondence... .... 0... cece cece cece cece ences 8.96 

To postage for Treasurer............ cee cece eee eens 4.85 

To Miss Hultin............ cc cc cece eee cece ce eeeeees 100.00 

$1,066.64 

Amount on hand............ 0.0 cee cece eneee 45.00 

$1,111.73 


Mars. J.C. Hitton, Treas. W. W.U.C. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-NINTH 
SESSION OF THE WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN CONFERENCE. 


HELD IN UNITY OHUROH, OHTOAGO. 


FIRST DAY, MAY 13, 1883. 


The Annual Sermon before the Conference was delivered 
to a very large and attentive audience, by the Rev. J. Vila 
Blake of Chicago, on the subject of “ Why Evil prospers.” 


SECOND DAY, MAY 14. 


At nine a. mM. a devotional meeting was held, led by Rev. 
Rush R. Shippen, of Washington, D. C. 

At ten a.m. the Conference was formally opened by ita 
President, B. P. Moulton, Esq., of Chicago, with an ad- 
dress of welcome. On motion, Mrs. O. 8. Udell, of St. 
Louis, was chosen as Assistant Secretary, and C. 8. Udell, 
of St. Louis, G. M. Janes, of Quincy, Ill. and Chas. H. Kerr, 
of Chicago, as Railroad and Delegate Secretaries. 

A committe of five, known as the “ Committee on Work,” 
was appointed as follows: Rev. W. C. Gannett, of St. Paul, 
chairman; Joseph Shippen, Esq., of Chicago, Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, of Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. A. M. Weeks, of Denver, 
and Mr. M. B. Hull, of Chicago. 

A business committee of three members was also ap- 
pointed, viz: Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Detroit, chairman; 

. Rev. D. N. Utter and Mr. C.S. Udell. In accordance with the 
programme, the reports of various officers followed: 

Rev. J. Ll. Jones, General Western Secretary, made his 
annual report. (See pagel34). 

It was moved that the report be accepted and referred to 
the committee on work. Carried. 

Mr. Joseph Shippen, Treasurer, then read his report. 
(See page 152) Mr. Hunting moved that the report be 
accepted and referred to an auditing committee of two. 
Carried. Mr. Gordon moved that in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Treasurer, $500 additional be paid 
out of the funds of the conference to its secretary for his 
work of last year. After some discussion, it was moved to 
refer the matter to the committee on business, to be re- 
ported on later, which was done. 

Rev. J.C. Learned, chairman of the committee on pub- 
lications, read his report. (See page 151). 

The report was accepted and referred to the proper com- 
mittee. 

Rev. Kristofer Janson gave a very interesting account of 
his work among the Scandinavians, the foes without and 
within to be encountered, as also of the draw-backs to his 
Sunday-school work by reason of want of teachers who 
can speak the language. He spoke at some length of his 
Hymn Book, now being published, from which he hopes 
much, as well as from the religious monthly he intends 
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soon to start. At the close of his remarks he sang, by re- 
quest, a Norwegian hymn of his own composttion. 
Adjourned till two P. m. 


AFTEENOON SESSION. 


The first thing upon the programme was the report of 
the committee on Theological Education, made by Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, chairman. This committee was appointed 
last year at Cleveland, to confer with similar committees 
from the American Unitarian Association and National 
Oonference, and with Mr. J. H. Wade, with a view to the 
acceptance of his offer. Their first meeting was held in 
Boston, in May of last year. Later, in the early fall, this 
triple committee met at Saratoga, where it was finally de- 
cided and recommended, that Mr. Wade’s project be carried 
out, provided there could be secured an endowment of half 
a million dollars for the proposed institution. A board of 
twelve members was named in the resolution, representing 
both East and West, and representative as it was thought, in 
all respects, whose duty it should be to confer with Mr. 
Wade, and secure, if possible, the needed endowment. 
Thus ended the work of the special committee, its work 
having gone into the hands of the board of twelve. 

Rev. J. O. Learned of St. Louis, chairman of the Western 
division of the board of twelve, was next called on for his 
report, which was to the effect that the New England mem- 
bers met at Boston and drafted a plan for the work. Hav- 
ing done so, they sent this plan, so prepared, to the Western 
members, who met in Chicago, and amended the plan in 
such particulars as they thought advisable for the highest 
interests of liberal thought in the West. A letter, explain- 
ing the delay, and giving the action of the Eastern branch 
of the committee on the amendments made at Chicago was 
read by Mr. Learned as a part of his report. 

Hon. D. L. Shorey, as chairman of a committee appointed 
by the Directors of the Western Unitarian Conference to 
inquire into the delay of the Eastern members in respond- 
ing to the report of the Western committee, made no 
official report, the points having been covered by the report 
of Mr. Learned. He read, however, a letter from Mr. Wade 
on the subject, and spoke with much earnestness of the 
importance of the school to Western interests and hopefully 
of its prospects. As chairman of this committee, and in 
its behalf, he offered the following resolution: ‘ 


WHeErEAs, Hon. J. H. Wade has proposed to the Unitarian Fellow- 


ship of Churches to establish at Cleveland the Wade College, and to — 


endow it with three hundred and fifty thousand dollars in money, on 
condition that the denomination shall raise for the use of the school 
the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and a committee of 
twelve members, appointed by the National Unitarian Conference, af- 
ter mature deliberation, has advised the acceptance of the gift upon 
the terms proposed, and has matured the plans for the organization of 
the school understood to be satisfactory to Mr. Wade; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference is in hearty 
accord with the proposed scheme for the higher education of the min- 
istry, and respectfully urges upon the National Unitarian Council the 
necessity of prompt action in order to comply with the conditions of 
Mr. Wade’s munificent gift; and recommends that agents be appointed 
as soon as practicable to obtain from the churches and members of our 
fellowship or from any sources available for the purpose the required 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and this conference pledges its 
hearty co-operation in any plan the council may devise for the speedy 
accomplishment of Mr. Wade’s generous purpose. 


The resolution was adopted, and subsequently amended 
by the addition of the words, “and will undertake to raise 
$30,000 at least.” Mr. Bellows spoke warmly in favor of 
the school and of the suggestion of the resolution that some 
wise and earnest person be entrusted with the matter of 
raising funds to carry on the work. Mr. Utter advised the 
starting of dollar subscriptions, that people with short 
purses, as well as the boys and girs, might show their in- 
terest in the work. Mr. Hunting asked if the school 
was to be open equally to women as to men. Several 
spoke on this point, expressing the hope that it would be 
open at the side as well as at the top, and that women 
would be admitted, and the Articles of Incorporation being 


’ 
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examined, it was found that in describing the object of the 
institution the word “students” was used, instead of 
“young men,” which seemed to settle the question to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Rev. Russell N. Bellows, of New York, General Secretary 
of the National Unitarian Conference, then read a report 
of the work done since the last meeting at Saratoga, the 
money raised and expended for missionary and educa- 
tional purposes, etc. He recommended among other 
things, the placing of some traveling missionaries in the 
field, and the re-organization of some of the weaker 
churches. , 

A pleasant feature of the afternoon, was the presence in 
the audience of Rev. Arthur Little, of the New England 
Congregational Church, who upon invitation of the Presi- 
dent, spoke pleasant words of greeting and fellowship. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Annual Social Re-anion was held in the church 
parlors, and in spite of a heavy rain, was largely attended, 
and seemed to be thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


THIRD DAY, MAY 15. 


The Devotional meeting held at nine a.m. was conducted 
by Rev. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y. 

At ten o’clock, the President, B. P. Moulton, Esq., in the 
chair, Rev. John Snyder of St. Louis read a paper on “ Some 
things we need.” (See page 131). 

At the conclusion of the paper, a discussion followed, 
participated in by Rev. R. R. Shippen, of Washington, Revs. 
Weeks of Denver, Powell of Nebraska and others. 

To each of these last speakers the greatest need of all 
seemed to be men—earnest men. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the absence of the President, D. L. Shorey, Esq,, was 
invited to preside. Rev. Mr. Thayer of Cincinnati read a 
thoughtful paper on the “Religious Uses of the Bible,” in 
which, while clearly recognizing the influences which are 
changing the estimate of the place it holds, he showed that 
they are, after all, not displacing it as a book of religious 
comfort and moral direction. 

Mr. Wendte followed in the same line of thought. 

Rev. W. O. Gannett next addressed the Conference on 
“Church Covenants, or the Basis of Organization,” at the 
close of which the discussion was waived and the floor given 
to Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, President of the W. W. U. C., to 
present some business in connection with that organization. 


EVENING SESSION. 


A large audience was in attendance at the Platform 
meeting, which opened at 7.30 p.m. with prayer by Rev. 
D.N. Utter. Rev. R. N. Bellows spoke a hearty word of 
encouragement from the East to the West. 

Rabbi Hirsch of Sinai Temple, Chicago, said a few elo- 
quent words. Henry P. Kidder Esq. of Boston, President of 
the American Unitarian Association, conveyed messages of 
friendly greeting from those whom he represented. 

Addresses followed by Rev. A. F. Abbott of St. Joseph, 
Mo., Revs. J. H. Crooker, of Madison, Kristofer Janson, of 
Minneapolis, R. R. Shippen of Washington and John Sny- 
der of St. Louis. Adjourned. 


FOURTH DAY, MAY 16TH. 


The meeting opened at ten a.m. In the absence of the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Geo. M. Janes of Quincy, IIl., was 
chosen to act as such. 

The Committee on Work, through W. C. Gannett, reported 
for officers of the conference for the coming year the fol- 
lowing nominees: For President, Byron P. Moulton; for 
Vice-President, Gustavus E. Gordon; for General Secretary, 
Jenk. Li. Jones; for Treasurer, Joseph Shippen. 

For seven directors to take the place of the out-going 
seven: D. L. Shorey, J. Vila Blake, J. Li. Jones, Geo. L. 
Cary, Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith, Mrs. B. F. Felix and George 
Batchelor. On motion of Mr. J. Shippen the seven direc- 


tors reported by the committee were duly elected, and on 
farther motion of Rev. 8. 8. Hunting the list reported for 
officers was adopted, and those respectively named were duly 
elected by acclamation. The committee, by Joseph Shippen, 
Treasurer, then made further report of estimates and ap- 
portionments. (See Treasurer’s Report, on page 152.) On 
motion of Mr. T. B, Forbush this report of the Treasurer 
was ordered to lie on the table until contingent matters 
were disposed of. 

The committee through W. C. Gannett then further re- 
ported a series of resolutions which after considerable dis- 
cussion participated in by Messrs. Hunting, Jones, Gordon, 
Effinger, Learned, Snyder, Batchelor, Forbush, Judy, Mixer, 
Sunderland, Shippen, and others, and after receiving some 
amendments, were finally adopted as follows:— 


Resolved, That the cunference recommends that the board of direc. 
tors consider the expediency of either employing an assistant secretary 
for the field to do general missionary work, beginning next September, 
on asalary not exceeding the rate of $1,500 a year, or of employing a 
corresponding sum in the assistance of state missionaries. 


Resolved, That the conference requests its contributing societies 
to adopt the last Sunday in May as a “Western Conforence 
Sunday,’’ to be regularly used for presenting our work and needs, and 
for raising or securing the annual contributions; and urges the minis- 
ters and delegates to carry this resolution into effect. 


Resolved, That the employment of Stata Missionaries by the 
churches of the several Western states is the aim to be kept steadily in 
sight and reached as soon as possible. 

Resolved, That the conference gratefully confesses the light and inspi- 
ration given to its whole work by the active interest taken these last 
two years by the members of the Chicago churches; and its belief that 
a vital center here means a vital circumference all round the West. ry 

Resolved, That much more can be done to spread our Liberal prin- 
ciples and Faith by means of tracts than has ever yet been done by us; 
that the delegates present should see to it that missionary work 
through the Postofiice, by tracts and correspondence—somewhat in the 
lines of the Cincinnati mission—be started this next fallin every state 
connected with the Conference; also that a church-door distribution of 
such publications should begin; also that new tracts should be prepared; 
and that the fostering of this Tract Mission is respectfully commended 
to the special charge of the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 

Resolved, That the Conference believes that the time has come when - 
the West should assist the East in building new Unitarian churches in 
the West; that of the #10,000 which the last National Conference at 
Saratoga hoped to raise as a Western Church Building fand, the West 
should do its best to contribute at least $3000; and that it specially 
commends the building needs of the two new churches at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Madison, Wis., to the hearts and pockets of our people. 

Resolved, That the Western Conference view with deep satisfaction 
the appointment of Mr. Snyder and Mr. Bellows to act as financial 
agents in behalf of the Wade School proposition; and heartily com- 
mend that generous proposition to the churches as by far the most im. 
portant and prophetic offer to the cause of Liberal religion which the 
West has yet received; and that the Western Conference attempt to 
raise at least $30,000 in this behalf. 

Mr. C. H. 8. Mixer then offered the following resolution 


which was adopted: 

Resvlved, That the Board of Directors be requested to consider the 
question of a change in the manner of holding the sessions of this 
Conference and providing homes for the delegates, with a view to 
adopting the methods of the National Conference if in the judgment 
of the Board such a change will tend to increase the influence and 
efficiency of the Conference. : 

Rev. T. B. Forbush then offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That, as the Committee on the Wade School of the National 
Conference has appointed at the request of the Western Conference 
two gentlemen to act as financial agents In the interest of that school, 
therefore we suggest to the Board of Directors that a proper propor- 
tion of the necessary expenses of these agents be borne by the Western 
Conference. . 

The following resolution was then adopted: 

Resolved, That the Treasurer of the Western Unitarian Conference 
be instructed to pay to Rev. J. Ll. Jones $500, in addition to the salary 
of $1,500 voted him at Cleveland, for the year ending April 30th, 1883, 
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The Business Committee then presented the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be requested to hold regular 
quarterly meetings in Chicago, at some mutually convenient day; 


And also the following: 

Resvulved, That the heartiest thanks of the conference be given to the 
Unitarian Societies of Chicugo, for the long and bountiful hospitality 
which has been offered to the delegates in homes and in this church, 
and for all that has been done to make the conference a good time and 
8 happy memory. 


Both of which were adopted, the latter very unanimously, 
by a rising vote. 

That portion of the report of the committee on work 
made by Mr. Shippen previously laid on the table was then 
taken up and, after some discussion by Messrs. Jones, For- 
bush and others, was adopted as read. 

On further motion of Mr. J. Li. Jones the committee on 
publication, consisting of J.C. Learned, W. C. Gannett and 
J. L. Jones, was continued with power to add to their num- 
ber. 

After an announcement by Mr. Jones that the members 
of the Boards of Directors of the respective societies, the 
W. U.C., the W. W. U.C. and the W. U.8. 8. Society, would 
meet at the Sherman House parlors in the evening at 8:30 
o’clock, the conference adjourned sine die. 

JENKIN Lu. JonEs, Sec’y. 

Mrs. C. 8. Ube, 


. 9, 
Gero. M. Janzs, t Ass't Sec’ys. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


At the hour appointed on the 12th of May, 1883, the 
President, J. V. Blake, called the meeting to order and 
opened the sesion with a service of music. Informal re- 
marks, and questions relative to the best manner of sing- 
ing the selections occurred between the songs, adding 
interest and life to the half-hour’s exercises. 

The President addressed the meeting with a few brief 
remarks referring to the work that had been done during 
the year. 

The Secretary’s report for the last annual meeting was 
then in order. Mr. Jones moved that it be dispensed with, 
owing to its having been printed in Unity in the number 
following that meeting. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Secretary then read the tenth annual report of the Soci- 
ety, giving as far as possible the condition of the schools 

‘throughout the West for the foregoing year, and setting 
forth those demands made through the circulars which 
proved most urgent and universal. 

Treasurer’s report, instead of being read, was circulated, 
by means of slips, among the audience. 

The President called attention to the financial condition 
of the Society, and advised those present to take member- 
ships for the coming year. Mr. Hosmer, of Cleveland, 
Mrs. Effinger, of Bloomington, and Mrs. Marean, of Chi- 
cago, were made a committee to take up subscription for 
membership, both life and annual, and cards for same were 
put in circulation. 

Mrs. Anna L. Parker, from Quincy, Ill., then read a paper 
on Infant Class Work, which was enthusiastically received 
and followed by an interesting discussion, Messrs. Wendte, 
Rork, Shippen, Gannett, Hosmer, Mrs. McMahan and 
others taking part therein. 

Miss Blanche Delaplaine then gave her paper on Sunday- 
School Philanthropies. This essay was also printed in 
Unity of May 16. It was voted that discussion should be 
postponed until after lunch. A committee of three was 
appointed, Mr. Gannett, Mr. Hosmer and Mrs. McMa- 
han, to nominate ofticers for the ensuing year, and four 
new Directors for three years, in place of the four whose 
terms now expired, committee to report at the afternoon 
session, 
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At the opening of the afternoon meeting the selection of 
officers and Directors, as made by the nominating commit- 
tee, was announced, and by a vote of the meeting they were 
duly elected (see page 160 of this number). A resolution 
was offered by the committee, that it be urged upon the 
ministers of the various parishes to raise money for Sun- 


‘day-school purposes, each in his own school and church. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Effinger, of Bloomington, 
and carried. Mr. Gordon then opened the discussion upon 
Sunday-School Philanthropies, which was further carried 
on by Mrs. Damon of St. Louis, Mrs. Otis, Mrs. Sayres, 
Messrs. Jones, Shippen, Judy and others. 

A paper on Children’s Literature was then given by Rev. 
J. C. Learned of St. Louis, which will be found in the next 
number of Unity. There was an interesting discussion 
upon the views expressed. 

Mr. Hosmer made report of memberships then received, 
and meeting adjourned. 


Exten T. Leonarp, Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL 
SESSION OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


HELD IN UNITY CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 11, 1883. 


The Second Annual Conference opened promptly at 
9 a.m. with a large attendance. The devotional exercises 
were led by Mrs. J. R. Effinger of Bloomington. The 
President, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, made an opening address 
on taking the chair. After which the following committees 
were appointed: Business Committee, Mrs. 8. 8. Hunting, 
Mrs. E. Blackman, Miss H. N. Haynes and Mrs. C. P. Da- 
mon; Nominating Committee, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mrs. C. 8. 
Udell, Mrs. E. T. Leonard, Mrs. J. R. Effinger and Mrs. C. 
H. 8. Mixer. : 

The Secretary’s report was then read (see page 144), fol- 
lowed by the Treasurer’s report (see page 155). 

The next subject in order on the programme was the 
Distribution of Liberal Literature. A paper on this topic, 
embodied in letter form, from Rev. Joseph May of Phila- 
delphia, was read by Rev. W. C. Gannett. He urged asa 
necessity that the church should take up this branch of 
work “as an integral part of the duty of a live church,” 
and that there should be concerted action upon it: As to 
methods, after the interest is aroused, 

1. A bookcase in every church vestibule to contain Lib- 
eral religious books for sale, to loan and for reference. 
One hundred real and living books are enough. 

2. A tract rack at the church door. 

3. The grouping of churches in some arrangement by 
which any one of half a dozen shall be partly paid for, 
and distributed by all others in the group. 

4. Advertisements in a few of the leading city and 
country papers that our literature will be sent free on ap- 
plication to any address. 

5. The strengthening of our Liberal newspapers as 
special messengers of our Liberal thought. 

Mr. Gannett followed the paper with some additional 
suggestions, emphasizing Mr. May’s methods—the plan of 
a well organized distributing mission with a depot of sup- 
plies at Chicago in charge of some one who could give it 
the requisite attention. He also suggested the publication 
of a fortnightly series of sermons, a “Church-Door Pulpit” 
—to be distributed free at the church-doors by means of a 
rack on Mr. May’s plan. The time did not allow of yen- 
eral discussion a3 was proposed. Mrs. Fayette Smith of 
Cincinnati read a short report of the work in Ohio in the 
distribution of literature and in other directions. The 
meeting adjourned to two Pp. Mm. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper was read by Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, 
“Our Relations to Present Religious Problems.” The next 
paper, by Miss A. A. Woodward (Auber Forestier), was apon 
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“Viktor Rydberg and Liberal Thought in Sweden.” At 
the conclusion of the paper a report of the business com- 
mittee was called for. The chairman reported it was advised 
that the matter of the deficit in the treasury be discussed. 
Question how this should be made up. A lady in the audi- 
ence proposed to be one of eight to make up the arrearage, 
which was made up by life and annual memberships. The 
financial condition of the conference was explained by the 
president, and the question asked for the best plan of rais- 
ing the money for the coming year. 

After discussion the question came before the House— 
“What shall be done during the coming year?” The mo- 
tion was made by Mrs. D. N. Utter that the representatives 
of the different societies pledge themselves for definite 
sums for the coming year. This motion was adopted. 

The following pledges were made—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Chicago, $50.00; Princeton, Ill.; $20; Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, $10.00; Unity Club, Muskegon, $10.00; Cincinnati, 
$10.00; Athens, Mich., $10.00; and Sherwood. $10.00; St. 
Paul, Minn., $10.00; Quincy, IIl., $20.00; Des Moines, Iowa, 
$10.00. A motion was made and carried that the confer- 
ence continue an appropriation toward the education of 
Miss Hultin. Mrs. E. Blackman offered a motion: Resolved. 
--That the fiscal year of the conference be made from 
May 1 to May 1.—Motion carried. 

Mrs. Cole asked that the objects of the conference be 
more closely defined. This was left to a business session 
of the board of officers. 

A motion was made by Mrs. Celia P. Woolley that the 
conference raise $1,000.00 next year. This motion was 
carried by a rising vote. 

The nominations of the new board of officers and direc- 
tors was announced. (See page 160). 

The board was elected by a rising vote, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

The conference sermon was preached in the evening by 
Miss Mary A. Safford of Humboldt, Iowa. This sermon on 
the Nature and Growth of Religion appeared in Unrry for 
May 16th. Frances L. Roserts, Secretary. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE W. U. C. 


HELD AT 135 WABASH AVENUE. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Western Con- 
ference, held May 18, 1883, Mr. B. P. Moulton was elected 
chairman and J. V. Blake scribe. It was voted to have five 
regular meetings of the Board during the year, three in 
Chicago on the third Tuesday of September, January and 
March, and two wherever the next conference may be held, 
immediately before and immediately after the same. An 
executive committee of five was appointed, to consist of 
President, Secretary and Treasurer of Conference, ex-officio, 
and Rev. George Batchelor and Mrs. B. F. Felix; this com- 
mittee to audit all bills, call special meetings of the Board, 
exercise general executive supervision of the Secretary and 
any missionary agent who may be placed in the field, and 
to publish their proceedings in Unity. The Secretary was 
instructed to give due notice that atthe next meeting of 
the conference the following amendment to By-Laws will 
be proposed, viz.: to strike out in first clause all after the 
words ‘‘one dollar” and to add in second clause after the 
word “ connected” the words “and such: delegates have the 
right to vote in the Conference.” 

Voted that hereafter proper blanks shall be sent to the 
churches for credentials of delegates. Voted that societies 
may pay their shares of the expenses of the conference 
either by general contributions or by annual or life mem- 
berships. 

Voted that the Directors of the Western Conference rec- 
ommend that allsums raised within the limits of the West- 
ern Conference in accordance with the votes of the Western 
Conference or of the National Conference for specific pur- 
poses be paid to the Treasurer of the Western Conference 
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for such specific purposes, and that the Treasurer shall 
promptly apply the same in accordance with such instruc- 
tions; and that this resolution be published in a circular 
and sent to the churches. 

Voted to pay one hundred dollars to the Colegrove Book 
Co., for publishing proceedings of conference in Unity and 
for one thousand extra copies for free distribution by the 
Secretary. Voted to tender to Mrs. C. 8. Udell of St. Louis 
the thanks of the Directors for her valuable services in re- 
porting some parts of the Conference. Adjourned. 

J. V. Buakg, Scribe. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE WESTERN UNI- 
TARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


FOR THE YEAB ENDING MAY 1, 1884, 


The first business meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, for its 
second year as an incorporated body. was held at the office 
of the Colegrove Book Co., May 16th, at 2 o’clock p.m. 
Present. Messrs. Blake, Gannett, Jones, Leonard and Hos- 
mer; Mrs. Mixer, Mrs. West and Mrs. Leonard. 

On motion by Mr. Leonard seconded by Mr. Jones, it was 
voted that the Sunday-School Society pay to the Colegrove 
Book Co., as publishers of Unity, the sum of twenty-five 
dollars per year in quarterly payments, for such advertise- 
ments as its business interests required to be inserted 
therein. 

Mr. Gannett moved that the sum of one hundred dollars 
be paid to the Secretary and Treasurer, jointly, for their 
services to the society during the year. Mr. Blake seconded, 
and the motion was carried. 

For the work of publication during the coming year, the 
following motions were made: A 

By Mr. Jones, seconded by Mr. Gannett, and carried: That 
Mr. Blake be requested to prepare a series of Unity Festi- 
vals to be used in Sunday-schools and published by the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society. That they be 
ready to present to the public by the next annual conference 
meeting. 

By Mr. Gannett, seconded by Mr. Jones, and carried: 
That Mr. Blake be requested to prepare also a new Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving Service, in sheet form, each to be 
ready in time for their respective seasons this year. 

By Mr. Jones, seconded by Mrs. West, and carried: 
That 2,000 copies of Mrs. Parker's essay on Infant Class 
Work, which was read before the Annual Meeting of the 
Sunday-School Society, May 12, 1883, be published, un- 
stereotyped, in pamphlet form. Price to be fixed at 
discretion. 

By Mr. Jones, seconded by Mrs. Mixer and carried: 
That the Directors’ meetings be held regularly on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

Adjourned until the first Thursday in June. 

E. T. Lzonagp, Sec’y. 


A Street Scene rn Napwies.—-For a din to test the tym- 
panum of your ear, and a restless swarming of life to turn 
you dizzy, you should go to the Strada Santa Lucia of a 
pleasant morning. The houses in this quarter of the city 
are narrow and tall, many of them seven or eight stories 
high, and packed like bee-hives, which they further resem- 
ble in point of gloominess and stickiness. Here the lower 
classes live, and if they live chiefly on the sidewalks it is 
not to be wondered at. In front of the dingy doorways 
and arches the women make their soups and their toilets 
with equal naivefe of disregard to passing criticism. The 
baby is washed, dressed, nursed, and put to sleep, and all 
the domestic duties performed, al fresco. Glancing up the 
sunny street at some particular fretful moment of the day, 
you may chance to catch an instantaneous glimpse of the 
whole neighborhood spanking its child.—From Ponkapog 
to Pesth, by T. B. Aldrich. 
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DIRECTORY, 1883-84. 


CONFERENCES, ETC. 


1852.—WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


OFFICE, 135 WABASH AVE., 


President, Byron P. Moniton. Vice President, Gustavus E. Gordon. 
Secretary, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Treasurer, Joseph Shippen. Direc- 
tors, to serve one year—John Snyder, William C. Gannett, William F. 
Allen, Jabez T. Sunderland. Clark G. Howland, Charles J. K. Jones, 
Mrs. Anna B. McMahan. Two years—Gustavus E. Gordon. Trow- 
bridge B. Forbush, Newton M. Mann, Sylvan 8. Hunting, Byron P, 
Moulton, Fredrick L. Hosmer, Joseph Shippen. Three years-—Daniel 
L.‘ Shorey, James Vila Blake, George L. Cary, Mrs. Fayette Smith, 
Mrs. B. F. Felix, George Batchelor, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


1873—WESTERN UNITARIAN SuNDAY-ScHOOL SoorrTy. OFFICE, 135 


WanasH AVENUE, Cuicaao, ILL. 


President, J. V. Blake, Chicago. Vice President, Mrs. E. R. Sunder- 
land, Ann Arbor, Mich. Secretary, Ellen T. Leonard, Hyde Park, Ill. 
Troasurer, Myron Leonard, Hyde Park, Ill. Directors for three years 
—J. V. Blake, Myron Leonard, Mrs..D. N. Utter, N. M. Mann. For 
two years—Mre. E. R. Sunderland, Miss F. Hilton, H. Badger and 
J. Li. Jones. For one year—W. C. Gannett, F. L. Hosmer, Mrs. C. A. 
West, and Mrs. E. T. Leonard. 


1881—WoMeEn’s WESTERN UNITABIAN CONFERENCE. OFFICE, 135 Wa- 
BASH AVE., CHIcaao, ILL. 


President, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. Vice Presidents, Mrs. 8. C. Lloyd 
Jones, Mrs. Julia M. Hunting. Treasurer, Mrs. J.C. Hilton. Secre- 
tary, Miss F. L. Roberts, Additional directors--Mrs, Fayette Smith, 
Mra. F. D. Patterson, Mrs. B. P. Moulton, Mra. Celia P. Woolley, Mrs. 
Jno. Wilkinson, Mrs. F. 8. Heywood, Miss Jenny McCaine, Mrs. C. T, 
Cole, Mrs. Chester Covell, Mra. F. B. Cook, Mrs. T. B. Forbush, Mrs. 
M. E. Ware, Mrs. J.C. Forbush, Mrs. Henry Booth, Miss Fannie B. 
Priestley, Mrs. A. L. Diggs. 


1866.—WI8CONSIN CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDEPENDENT 
Socreties. 3 

President, Prof. William F. Allen, Madison. Vice-President, W. C. 

Wright, Madison. Secretary, Rev. Joseph C. Crooker, Madison, Wis. 


Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Frances B. Cook, Janesville. Treasurer, 
Rev. Gustavus E. Gordon, Milwaukee, 


1875.—MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 


President, Jesse H. Farwell, Detroit. Secretary, Rev. Jabez T. Sun- 
derland, Ann Arbor. Missionary, Rev. Frank E. Kittredge, Muskegon. 
Treasurer, George W. Stickney, Grand Haven. 


1870.—THe FRATERNITY OF ILLINOIS LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


President, Kereey H. Fell, Bloomington. Secretary, C. E. Switzer, 
Galesburg. Treasurer, Rev. Chester Covell, Buda. 


1877.—THE Iowa ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER INDEPEND- 
ENT CHURCHES. 


President, Rev. Oscar Clute, Iowa City. Vice President, Judge G. 
W. McCrary, Keokuk. Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant. 
Treasurer, Rev. W. R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant. 


1878,—INDIANA CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER INDEPENDENT 
SocrErTIEs. 


President, Hon. F. Church, Valparaiso. 


1880.—OHm10 CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER INDEPENDENT 


CHURCHES. 
President, Vice-Presidents, Prof. A. A. Livermore, Menad- 
villo; A. B. Champion, Exy., Cinciunati. Secretary, Rev. J. T. Lusk, 
Marietta. 


1880.—THE KAN#AS UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


President, Clark G. Howland, Lawrence. Vice-President, William I. 
Booth, Leavenworth. | Secretary, Miss Sarah A. Brown, Lawrence. 
Treacurer, Mrs. O. W. McAllister, Lawrence. 


1881.—THE CHANNING CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


Secretary and Treasurer, Eric Winters, Exq., Howland Block, Chi- 
cago. Board of Managers, Messrs, B. P. Moulton, H. J. MeFarlaud, 
Dr.E. Ingalls, Benj. F. Felix, J. A. Roche. 


1844.—THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Designed to educate young men and women forthe ministry. Well 
furnished with library and an efficient corps of professors, | Expenses 
moderate. A beneficiary fund to aid deserving students, Address 


President A. A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 


1883.—Tue Nenraska UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


President, Thos. L. Kimball, Omaha. 
Enoch Powell, Beatrice. 


Secretary and Missionary, 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. M. Abbott, Grand Island, 


ORGANIZED SOCIETIES. 


Below we give a list of the organizations within the limits of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, together with the name of the Minister 
in charge. Where there is no settled pastor we give the name of one 
of the officers or interested laymen, printed in Italics. The list is only 
approximately correct, as many embryo societies are not included, and 
there are others which might not choose to be published in this list, 
but whom we are, nevertheless, glad to recognize as fellow-workers for 
“Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion:"® 


California. 
Los Angelos—First Unitarian, G. A. Dobinson. 
Oakland—Hamilton Church, Clarence Fowler. 
Santa Barbara—Unity Society, Abraham W. Jackson. 
San Diego—Unity Congregational Church, David Cronyn. 
San Francisco—First Unitarian, Horatio Stebbins. 
San Jose—Unity Church. 


Colorado. 
Denver—First Unitarian, Augustus M. Weeks. 
Greeley—Unitarian Church, Joseph F. Gibbs. 


Dakota. 
Sioux Falls—Unitarian Church, Mrs. E. Tupper Wilkes. 
Illinois. 
Alton—First Congregational, Judson Fisher. 
Bloomington—Free Congregational, J. R. Effinger. 
Buda—Christian Church, Chester Covell. 
Chicago—Church of the Messiah, David N. Utter. 

at Unity Church, George Batchelor. 

a Third Unitarian, J. Vila Blake. 

s All Souls Church, Jenkin LL Jones. 
Geneseo—First Unitarian, Milton J. Miller. 
Geneva—First Christian Congregational, T. H. Eddovwes. 
Mattoon—Unitarian Scciety, Jasper L. Douthit. 
Monmouth—Unity Church, Arthur J. Beavis. 
Quincy—Second Congregational. 

Rockford—Christian Union, Thomas Kerr. 
Sheffield—Unitarian, Chester Covell. 
Shelbyville—First Congregational, Jasper L. Douthit. 


Indiana. 
Evansville—Church of the Unity, Alexander T. Boweer. 
Hobart—Firet Unitarian, W. H. Riffenberg. 
La Porte—First Unitarian, F. Church. 


Iowa. 
Algona—Unity Society, Mary A. Safford. 
Council Bluffs—Unitarian Society. 
Creston—Unitarian Church, Volney B. Cushing. 
Davenport—First Unitarian, Arthur M. Judy. 
Des Moines—First Unitarian, Sylvan 8. Hunting. 
Humboldt—Unity Society, Mary A. Safford. 
Iowa City—Unitarian and Universalist, Oscar Clute. 
Keokuk—First Unitarian, Edwin 8. Elder. 


Kansas. 
Lawrence—Unitarian Church, Clark G. Howland. 


Kentucky. 
Louisville—Church of the Messiah. 


Michigan. 
Ann Arbor—First Unitarian, Jabez T. Sunderland. 
Athens—Church of Athens, Ida C. Hultin. 
Big Rapids.—Unitarian Church, F. E. Kittredge. 
Detroit--First Congregational Unitarian, Trowbridge B. Forbush. 
East Saginaw—First Unjtarian Society, Rowland Connor. 
Grand Haven—First Unitarian, Geo. Stickney. 
Ionia —Unitarian Church, 
Jackson—First Unitarian, Julius Blass, 
Kalamazoo—First Unitarian, A. N. Alcott. 
Lesiie—Unitarian Society, F. E. Kittredge. 
Charlevoix—Liberal Club, L. D. Bartholomete. 
Mount Pleasant—First Unitarian Church, Robert W. Savage. 
Muskegon—Unity Club, Haj. C. Davis. 
bs State Missionary, Frank E. Kittredge. 
Sherwood—Church of Sherwood, Martin V. Rork. 
Minnesota. 
Minneapolis—First Unitarian Church, Henry M. Simmons, 
ss Skandinavian Liberal Church, Kristofer Janson. 
St. Paul-—-Unity Church, William C. Gaunett, 
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Missouri. 
8t. Louis—Church of the Messiah, John Snyder. 
a Church of the Unity, John C. Learned. 
Kansas City—First Unitarian, Jas. Scammon. 
8t. Joseph—First Unitarian Church, A. F. Abbott. 


Nebraska. 
Exeter—First Unitarian, W. N. Babcock. 
Beatrice—State Missionary, Enoch Powell. 
Lincoln—Free Congregationalist. 
North Platte—First Unitarian, Mra. E. G. Cogawell, 
Omaha—First Unitarian, William E. Copeland. 


New York. 
Buffalo—First (Unitarian) Congregational, George W. Cutter. 
Rochester —First Unitarian, Newton M. Mann. 


Ohio. 
Cincinnati—First Congregational, George A. Thayer. 
Cleveland—Church of the Unity, F. L. Hosmer. 
Marietta—First Unitarian, James T. Lusk. 
Toledo—First Unitarian. 
Yellow Springs—Antioch College. 
Oregon. 
Portland—First Unitarian, Thomas L. Eliot. 
Pennsylvania. 
Meadville—Indepeondent Congregational, James T. Bixby. 
ee Theological School, Pres't Abiel A. Livermore. 
Northumberland—Unitarian, Mrs. M. B. Priesticy. 
Wisconsin. 
Baraboo—Free Congregational. 
Brodhead—Independent Free Church, L. W. Twining. 
Gooksville—Unity Society, Simon B. Loomis. 
Janesville—All Souls, A. P. Pritchard. 
Kenosha—First Unitarian, Z. G. Simmona. 
Madison—First Unitarian, Joseph H. Crooker. 
Milwaukee—First Unitarian, Gustavus E. Gordon. 
Wyoming—Liberal Christian Society, William C. Wright. 


LABORERS. 


The following is a list, as far as known, of those actively interested 
and more or less engaged in the work of Liberal Ministry, together 


with their P. O. address at present date. 


Theee, each in his own way, under different names, or with no name, 
unrestricted by credal distinctions and untrammelled by dogmatic 
tests of fellowship, ‘‘labor to advance the Kingdom of God” within 
the geographical limits of the Western Unitarian Conference. Those 


marked { are not actually settled as pastors. 


NAMES. ADDRESS, 
Abbott, Alonzo F................008 sees 0. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Alcott, A. N........60- ... Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Batchelor, George......... ...Chicago, Tl. 
Blake, James Vila... es. a 
Beavis, Arthur J......................+--.- Monmouth, IL. 
Blass, Julius.............6. see ceee eee Sackson, Mich. 
Bixby, James T............ ...Meadville, Pa. 
Bowser, Alexander T,........ - Evansville, Ind. 
{Bridge, William F........ ..Foster’s Crossing, Ohio. 
{Brown, John 8.............. Lawrence, Kansas. 
Brown, James........... eae ....- Mode, III. 
{Cary, George L........... ....Meadville, Pa. 
Clute, Osecar......... aise able, atowanatseans he ..... Iowa City, Iowa, 
tCole, Willlam R..... 2... ........ eee eee ee Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

. Connor, Rowland..............00-00.ee0. + East Saginaw, Mich. 
Copeland, W. Ellery. ........ccceceee ce eeeee Omaha, Neb. 
Covell, Chester......... Buda, Il. 
{Cravens, Charles ... Toledo, Ohio, 
Cronyn, David..... ... San Diego, Cal. 
Crooker, Joseph H...........0.seee eee wees Madison, Wis. 
Cushing, Volney B........ Rae aciiid Hose band, Creston, Iowa. 
Cutter, George W.... Buffalo, N. Y. 
Davis, Joel P......... Des Moines, Iowa, 
Douthit, Jasper L.... ..... Shelbyville, N11. 
{Dudley, John L.... 2... ec eee e cece eee eee Milwaukee, Wis. 
+Eddowes, Timothy Harold. Geneva, Ill. 
Effinger, John R........... ... Bloomington, Ill. 
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Elder, Edwin 8............ .... Keokuk, Iowa. 


tEliot, William G., D.D........ odin arSnersiers 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Eliot, Thomas L........................+.-Portland, Oregon. 
Fisher, Jadson..... 0.0.0... cece cee cca eeee Alton, Il 
Forbush, Trowbridge B............. . Detroit, Mich. 
Fowler, Clarence............... - Oakland, Cal. 
{Galvin, Edward I.. . Chicago, U1. 
Gannett, William C...............e eee eee St. Paul, Minn. 
Gibbs, Joseph Biri Sk Pheu wen teenstara be led Greelsy, Col. 
Gordon, Gustavus E............. .. Milwaukee, Wis. 
tHaseall, Robert................ . Keokuk, Iowa. 
tHewitt, James O. M.......... . Chicago, ILL 
tHoisington, William H..................5. Cavour, D. T. 


Hosmer, Frederick L...................... Cleveland, Ohio. 
tHosmer, James K.. . 8t. Louls, Mo. 
Howland, Clark G... - Lawrence, Kansas. 
fHuidekoper, Frederic... . Meadville, Pa. 


Hultin, Ida C.... 1... cece eee eee Sherwood, Mich. 
Hunting, Sylvan 8............ 0... cee eee Des Moines, Iowa. 
Jackson, Abraham W....... .. Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Janson, Krietofer........... ..-Minnoapolis, Minn. 
tJennings, Allen G.... .. Chicago, Il. 

Jones, Charles J. K..... 2.0... cece cee eee Louisville, Ky. 
Jones, Jonkin Lloyd..............-. 0000-06 Chicago, Il. 

Judy, Arthur M...... ....Davenport, Iowa. 
Kerr, Thomas,............ : .-.. Rockford, Il. 
Kittredge, Frank E, .. Muskegon, Mich. 
Learned, John C........... eee ce eee eee eee St. Louis, Mo. 
Livermore, Abjel A....... the Beye neta Res boied Meadville, Pa. 

Loor is, 8imon B. ....-Lone Rock, Wis. 
Lusk, James T.......... .... Marietta, Ohio. 
Mann, Newton M........ .... Rochester, N. Y. 
Miller, Milton J..... 2.0... cc cee cece cece Geneseo, Ill. 
Powell, Emoch..............e. cece cece evens Hastings, Neb. 
tRoberts, Abraham A... .... Baraboo, Wis. 
Rork, Martin V........ ccc cece cece eee eee Sherwood, Mich. 
Safford, Miss Mary A..............ccceee es Humboldt, Iowa. 
Sample, Samuel W............-.0. se ce coon Grand Haven, Mich. 
Savage, Robert W................e cee ener Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
{Spencer, Abraham A..................0005 Madison, Wis. 
Snyder, John... seseeeees St. Louis, Mo. 
Stebbins, Horatio... ........ cee. eee eee San Francisco, Cal. 


Simmons, Henry M Minneapolis, Minn. 
fStone, William G. M..............0. 0008 Denver, Col. 
Sunderland, Jabez T.............-...0 eee Ann Arbor, Mich. 
tTaft, Stephen H.... 1.00.0... eee ee eee Humboldt, Iowa. 


Thayer, George A. 


. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Utter, David N.... tee Chicago, ILL. 

tVickera, Thomas................ 0.00005 ... Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Weeks, Augustus M................ 0.00005 Denver, Col. . 
TWilkes, Mrs. E. Tupper................065 Sioux Falls, D.T. 

Wright, William C. (Wyoming Parish)..... Madison, Wis. 


Mlotes from the Sield. 


Sr. Lovurs, Mo.—Rev. John Heddaeus, member of the 
Senior class of the Meadville Theological School, has been 
preaching for the past four Sundays in the chapel of 
the Mission House of the church of the Messiah, St. Louis 


Lovursvinue, Ky.—On account of protracted illness in his 
family, Rev. C. J. K. Jones has been obliged to resign the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church in this place, and is 


about to take up his residence in Florida. Mr. Jones has- 


labored diligently and effectively in this field, and we hope 
the successor will soon be found to carry on this good 
work. 


Ovg Best Worps.—Brother Douthit is pushing this little 
parish paper with great energy. If ever a local religious 
paper justifies its existence this ought to. The May num- 

| ber forms an extra issue of 1,000 copies, a copy of which 
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it is proposed to leave in every house in Shelbyville. It 
contains Charles G. Ames’ admirable lecture to Young Peo- 
ple on “ The Will,” and in a new setting Col. Perry’s Mes-- 
sage to the Young People of the West, which was published 
in Uniry shortly after his death. 


Quincy, Inu.—This Society being without a pastor is 
holding lay services in the Sunday-school rooms. The first 
of these occurred on Sunday morning, May 27th, and was 
conducted by Miss Cora Benneson. She read Mr. Hosmer’s 
recently published “Open Letter in Answer to Certain In- 
quiries touching Religious Belief.” These services will be 
continued under the leadership of different members, men 


and women, until July Ist. 


Mn. SuNDERLAND’s Sermons Axsgoap.—The following 
sympathetic and appreciative notice of Mr. Sunderland's 
sermons is clipped from The Disciple, published at Belfast, 
Ireland, one of the very ablest of our foreign Unitarian 
journals. We print an extract from the article not only 
because we are glad to show our readers how one of our 
Western Unitarians is valued abroad, but because it says 


_ about what we have been waiting an opportunity to say: 


Two Sermons, False and True Liberalism. The Higher Conception of 
God. By Rev. J. T. Sunderland, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.— Along with these interesting discourses has been 
sent to us a capital little church manual, detailing the services, organi- 
vation, and principles of the Ann Arbor Church, over which Mr. Sunder- 
land presided. It is evidently a working church, under the care of an 
enthusiastic pastor. In his discourses, Mr. Sunderland shows himself 
to be a preacher of very strong and definite moral purposes, expressing 
himself with unemburraseed clearness, in a pure and simple style. The 
sermon on Liberalism has especially gratified us, for Mr. Sunderland is 
an earvest and zealous liberal, In hearty sympathy wlth the modern 
epiric, as regards Scripture criticism and theological questions gener- 
ally; yet he sees plainly enough that a great deal of so-called liberaliam 
is little better than pernicious nonsense. 


MeEapvituE, Pa.—News reaches us that we are about to 
lose another excellent worker from our Western Fellowship, 
the Meadville School an able teacher and the parish a faith- 
fal pastor. Wewish Bro. Bixby and his family much health 
and plJeasure abroad, as he doubtless will seek much study; 
and we hope he will come back to us in due time to take up 
the Western work. : 

The following letter was read from the pulpit by Presi- 
dent Livermore last Sunday: 

MEADVILLE, Pa., May 20. 
To the Trustees of the Independent Congregational Church: 

It becomes my duty to communicate to you a decision that I have 
reached that will radically change the relations at present existing be- 
tween us. I have concluded, for what I deem the best good for myself 
and family, to pursue for the next two years a course of study in Europe, 
and therefore would herewith present my resignation as pastor of the 
church, to take effect three months from date, viz: Aug. 20th, or at 
euch previous date as may mutually be agreed upon. I take pleasure 
in recalling that during the four years and a half that we have worked 


together, there has been no shadow of disagreement between us, and | 


for this and the kindness and courtesy I have received at your hands 
during my stay here, I present my sincere thanks, With heartiest 
wixhex for the success and prosperity of the Church in coming years, 
believe me yours in Christian fellowship. James T. Bixpy. 

In response to which Mr. Alfred Huidekoper then read 
the following, which was passed upon by the members of 
the church present: 

At a meeting of the worshipers of the First Independent Congrega- 


tional Church of Meadville, held at the church building on the 27th | 


day of May, A. D. 1883, a letter of the Rev. James T. Bixby having 
been laid before it, exprossive of his desire to resign his pastorate over 


said society, it being understood that it is his purpose to spend some 
years in Europe in the pursuit of studies in which he is interested, 
the Society takes this occasion to express its appreciation of the emi- 
nent scholarly abilities of its retiring pastor, and of his true Christian 
principles in social and business life. And it requests its Secretary in 
communicating its action to Mr. Bixby, to express to him the best 
wishes of this Society for the health and prozperity of himself and 
family during his sojourn abroad, and in whatever -field of action it 
may be the Providential Will he chall hereafter be called upon to 
occupy. 


Gorrespondence. 


To the Editor of Unity: 

I wish to call attention to a work lately issued from the 
press, viz., “ Lectures, Essays and Sermons, by Samuel 
Johnson, with a Memoir by Samuel Longfellow.” Mr. 
Johnson deserves to be better known to our people at large 
than he is. Students of Oriental religions have for some 
time been aware that they owe to him two of the very best 
works, yes, I may say quite the best that have been pub- 
lished, on the Religions of Hindustan and China, and a 
third volume was in preparation, upon Persia, at the time 
of his death, a little more than one year since. His books 
have been republished in Europe and are appreciatingly 
read there; they are sought and much enjoyed by the more 
intelligent in India and China. That they are not better 
known in America is not creditable to us as a people. 

The essays, etc., present Mr. Johnson to us in nearer re- 
lation, giving us his thought upon various questions of 
general, and some of them of deep practical interest at this 
hour. His treatment of the labor question is eminently 
wise and just, and deserves to be carefully studied by all. 
His paper on Transcendentalism is one of the best that 
have ever appeared upon that subject, clear, cogent, and 
strong, and should be read by every one who would know 
what Transcendentalism is, and how distinguished from 
other methods of philosophy. The papers on. Florence, 
the Alps of the Ideal, the Swiss, and the “Symbolism of 
the Sea,” will show his quality as an observer and describer 
of what he sees and has felt. In that upon the Alps of the 
Ideal, is a magnificence, a grandeur rarely equalled by any 
writer. He has an enthusiasm for humanity; he works in 
the ideal, and witha true divine rest and joy. All that he 
does, therefore, is of the best. He has done yeoman’s ser- 
vice in the anti-slavery and other reforms of our time, and 
in all ways has stood one of the noblest, bravest men of 
this generation. His style is one in itself to give delight, 
flowing, finished, marked by a beauty and often a sublimity 
all his own. It has everywhere the warmth and colors of 
true poetic imagery. This was spontaneous with him, came 
unsought, for he is aborn son of the Orient. No one could 
be better qualified by nature to do justice to the religious 
faiths of athoughtful and poetic people. His endowment 
for that work was of the rarest. The essays are preceded 
by a memoir, admirably done, but all too brief, by his life- 
long and very intimate friend, Samuel Longfellow. We 
there see how the “boy was father of the man,” how the 
pure and noble mind, the transparent earnestness and ar- 
dent love of reality, shone out in childhood. We see how in 
the after years the fearfal trials that must be encountered 
by an unbending integrity were met, and how he wrought 
the conquest, was made perfect through’ suffering. No one, 
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as I believe, can rise from the reading of this book without 
being imvressed with the conviction, long since held by 
those who have known him well, that in lofty character, in 
keen, penetrative insight and in fresh, suggestive, quicken- 
ing thought, Samuel Johnson stands among the foremost 
men of this age. A grand, ethereal soul, he dwelt in the 
realm of perennial truth and beauty. And something of 
the vision he saw there he has reported to us in felicitous 
speech. 

The book deserves and I hope it will receive a wide and 
cordial reading. It is from the press of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., and is on sale by the Colegrove Book Co., and I pre- 
sume the booksellers generally. - 

Cuaguezs D. B. Mitts. 


Whe Exchange Bable. 


A WELSH CLASSIC. 


An unlettered clergyman wanting a place 

(His manners were genial and pleasant his face) 
Received a kind letter inviting him down 

To preach to a church in a large country town. 


The town was uncultured, old-fashioned and plain; 
The principal business was harvesting grain, 

And none of the church members ventured to speak 
A word of the Hebrew, or Latin or Greek. 


For this very reason they wished all the more 
A scholar well grounded in classical lore; 
While a candidate might just as well stay away 
If he didn’t quote Hebrew at least once a day. 


The divine about whom this odd story was told, 

By the “ Times” of Manhattan, was cunning and bold, 
And knowing they wished for a classical man, 

Though he didn’t know Latin, he hit on a plan. 


For he thought, “ We shall see how much shrewdness avails, 
Though I cannot read Greek, I’m a native of Wales; 

If a few Welsh expressions I cautiously use, 

It may rival the Hebrew in pleasing the pews. 


On the critical day, with exceptional grace, 

With well-attuned voice and well-controlled face, 

He read from the Bible a passage or two, 

And remarked, “‘My dear friends, this translation won’t do. 


To be sure "tis correct, but if beauty you seek, 
Hear the rhythmical sound of vriginal Greck!” 
Then boldly a inedley of Welsh he recited, 

And marked the effect on his hearers benighted. 


The children yazed up with a wondering stare, 
Their mothers assumed an intelligent air, 

While the deacons all nodded. as much as to say, 
That Greek was by far the more excellent way. 


A still bolder venture he hazarded next, 

By a eurious way of announcing his text: 

“These words, a8 my hearers have noticed, of course, 
Have lost nearly all their original force. 


In the Hebrew how clearly the thought flashes out,” 
And more of his Welsh he proceeeed to spout; 
When what was his horror to spy near the door, 

A jolly old Welshman, just ready to roar. 


Overcome with remorse and foreseeing the shame 
Exposure would bring to his reverend name, 

The preacher’s mad impulse at first was to run, 

But the Welchman’s round face so brimming with fun, 
Suggested a possible plan of escape, 

Which none but a terrified parson could shape; 

He bravely confronted that dangerous smile, 

And coolly continued his sermon awhile, 

Till at length without showing the least agitation, 

He rallied himself for a final quotation: 


“The rendering here is decidedly wrong, 
Quite different thoughts to the Chaldee belong;” 
Then Welshman in pulpit to Welshman in pew, 
In the barbarous dialect they alone knew, 


Cried “ Friend! By the land of our fathers, I pray, 

As you hope for salvation don’t give me away.” 

The joke was so rich, the old Welshman kept still; 

And the classical parson is preaching there still. 
—Exchange. 


“To Lenp og Not To Lenp,” is the first question which 
the book-lover has to propound to himself, and for which 
he seeks vainly an answer. If he does not lend the book 
which another needs and cannot easily get elsewhere, he is 
adog in the manger. If he does lend, and the precious 
tome never more returns—why, the fool and his book are 
soon parted. If he tries to get wisdom by consulting the 
records of the past, he soon gets confusion only. Some 
great men and many little men have lent their books freely 
and frequently. Most of the great book-lovers, those who 
adore books as books, have rigidly refused to part with any 
of the volumes from their treasure-houses, guarding them 
as jealously as the Turk his harem; some have even gone 
to the extreme of letting no profane eye fall within the 
sacred depths of the bookcase. Carlyle was one of the 
great men of our scribbling century, and he was free with 
his books. * * * In my own private dictionary a friend 
is one who lends me his books or who borrows mine. I 
keep my own ordinary books open to all, Any man may 
take one down from the shelves and—-permission asked 
and granted—-may take them home with him. There is no 
denying that now and again one of my books fails to come 
home to roost. But I prefer this to a selfish denial of the 
light of literature to some wayfaring friend. And after all, 
the number of books I lose is very, very small. The num- 
ber of books injured is still smaller. And smallest of all is 
my grief atthe loss. For I have considered the situation 
and deliberately made an allowance for bad debts, charging 
them off to profit and loss. SolIsleep well with the easy 
conscience of a benefactor of humanity. 


Yet I have my rules. Even philanthropy may be syste- : 


matic, indeed ought to be, else it leads to misanthropy. I 
never lenda book which I cannot replace. I never lenda 
book of reference which I may need myself while it is out. 
Inever lend one volume of aset. I never lend without 
taking a receipt, signed by the borrower. I never lenda 
book that I cannot afford to lose. I never lend a book to a 
man whom I know to be untidy or careless or inconsiderate; 
but I give a liberal construction to this regulation. And by 
means of these rules Iam enabled to reconcile my con- 
science to the individual ownership of books.—Arthur Penn 
in The Critic. 


UNITY. 


because all the other reasons are, in truth, included 
in this exchanging of thought, experience, and 


Vittle Vnity. 


od E.uen T. Lxonagp, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 


associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. Cuarke, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mags. K. G. WELLS, 155 Boylston S8t., Boston, Mase. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the yo 
reader in finding ‘* What to see” in this wonderful world about us, an 
in deciding ‘* What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to assist others, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DAY IN THE CONFER. 
ENCE. 


This is the Conference number of Unity. Per- 
haps your fathers and mothers haye told you some- 
thing, before this reaches you, about what a “Con- 
ference” means; what the people said and did who 
came to it this year; that it is held overy year, ete. 
This time it lasted about six days. The first day 
was used to talk of the work the women of the 
churches are duing. The last three, for the minis- 
ters and their church work, and Saturday was given 
to the Sunday-schools. We had tried to find out 
how all the Unitarian schools which belong to the 
West, have been getting along with their work dur- 
ing the year. Whether the children came regularly, 
what they liked to sing, and the kind of lessons 
they studied, or talked about in the classes. How 
much money they had raised by their penny contri- 
butions, and what they had used it for. Or what 
they had tried to do to help some one, or some 
Sunday-school, not as well off as themselves. By 
sending inquiries to all these schools, we had 
learned how a great many of them were working 
in these particulars, and had found much that was 
encouraging. They told us how they had worked 
for the Flower Mission; or had a Christmas tree 
for orphan children; or sent their back numbers of 
magazines to those who could not subscribe for 
themselves. Othe s had kept an ice-water barrel at 
the church door, all through the summer for thirsty 
people, and many had fuund it all they could do to 
give help to the children who needed it, of their 
own school. 

Doesn’t it give you a greater interest in your 
Sunday-school when you learn, by this, that all 
over our Western country there are other schools, 
here, there, and everywhere, which are at work, in 
their way, in this same interest? Who like to hear 
about your school, and what you are doing as_ well 
as you like to hear about them? Who will tell you 
of their failures and successes, and listen to yours, 
so that you each find help and encouragement from 
the other? You see how it is,—you like your 
studies at day-school, and your games, much better 
when you are in company with your mates. So it 
is in all the work and play of the world. We are 
always stronger and better to be occupied in com- 
pany with others. This is one, and really the 
broadest reason for our Conferences ; broadest, 


fellow-feeling. 


THE NEST. 
Under the apple-tree, somebody said, 

“ Look at that robin’s nest overhead! 

All of sharp sticks, and of mud and clay— 
What a rough home for a summer day!” 

Gaunt stood the apple-tree, gaunt and bare, 
And creaked in the winds which blustered there. 
The nest was wet with the April rain; 

The clay ran down in an ugly stain; 

Little it looked, I must truly say, 

Like a lovely home for a summer day. 


Up in the apple-tree, somebody laughed, 
“Little you know of the true home-craft. 
Laugh, if you like, at my sticks and clay; 
They’ll make a good home for a summer day. 


May tarns the apple-tree pink and white, 

Sunny all day, and fragrant all night. 

My babies will never feel the showers, 

For rain can’t get through these feathers of ours. 
Snug under my wings they will cuddle and creep, 
The happiest babies awake or asleep, ” 

Said the robin-mother, flying away, 

After more of the sticks, and mud, and olay. 


Under the apple-tree, somebody sighed, 

“Ah, me, the blunder of folly and pride! 

The roughest small house of mud or clay 

Might be a sweet home for a summer day. 

Sunny and fragrant all day, all night, 

With only good cheer for fragrance and light; 

And the bitterest storms of grief and pain 

Will beat and break on that home in vain, 

Where a true-hearted mother broods alway, 

And makes the whole year like a summer day.” 
a —Selected. 


THE PINE-CONE WILLOW GALL. 


©. H. C. 


This is quite common on the tips of the twigs of 
the heart-leaved willow, and is easily recognized by 
its shape, which is not unlike the cones of some 
pines, being composed of scales overlapping each 
other. It is figured in -nearly all our books on 
entomology. This gallis made by a gall-gnat, whose 
larva spends the winter in a little chamber in the 
conter of the gall, and comes out into the world as 
a gall gnat in April or May. The young galls may 
be found early in the summer, and are full-grown in 
July. 

The pine-cone willow gall serves in the winter as 
a sort of compartment hotel, each of the scales rep- 
resenting one suite of rooms, tenanted by a near 
relative of the host, as its occupant develops into a 
gnat similar in appearance to the host, but only 
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one-third the size. Numerous as these guests often 
are, and Mr. Walsh has counted forty in a single 
gall, he says that they never seem to incommode 
their host, either by cutting off his due supply of 
sap, or otherwise interfering with his domestic 
arrangements. He lives quite secluded in the 
central chamber, and does not hold any conversa- 
tion with them. 

Mr. Walsh also tells us that there is a species of 
green katy-did which inhabits willows, and is par- 
ticularly addicted to depositing its eggs for safe- 
keeping during the winter under the scales of the 
pine-cone willow gall. As many as seventy of them 
have been counted in a single gall. In the spring 
these eggs hatch out, and the young katy-dids 
leave the dry gall and disperse themselves over the 
green parts of the plant in search of food. 


TOMMY SMALL DOES NOT COUNT THE 
COST. 


MARY N. NOYES. 


Tommy Small was crying. And it was no half- 
way cry, either. Tommy had puckered up his fat 
face into folds and wrinkles, and had both of his 
chubby hands rubbing vigorously at his eyes, which 
were fast reddening. 

How did it all come about? This was Tommy’s 
birthday, and in the morning Tommy’s mother 
“velebrated” by giving him a new suit of clothes 
and a brand-new silver dollar, with the date 1882 
standing out on its face. Tommy felt quite rich 
when he put that shining silver piece in his pocket 
and started down the village street. 

Just as Tommy reached the main street of the 
village, where the big toy-shop stood open with its 
tempting array of the things in which boys delight, 
he saw a little boy, of about his own age, standing 
with one red foot on the pavement and the other 
tucked up beneath the shelter of an absurdly long 
coat. The boy was crying, and Tommy did not 
need to ask the reason. The bitter December cold 
must be pinching sharply these red, hacked feet. 

Then Tommy thought of the silver dollar in his 
pocket. 

In an impulse of generosity he walked over to 
where the boy was standing, and thrusting the 
silver dollar into his hand, he said, “Here, little 
boy, can you get shoes with that dollar?” 

The boy stared at him in astonishment, then, 
without uttering a word of thanks, he ran off and 
disappeared down a side street, with a speed which 
suggested that he was afraid of being pursued and 
captured. It was when Tommy realized that he 
was gone, and with him his silver dollar, that he 
burst out crying. 

Half an hour afterwards Tommy made his ap- 
pearance at home with a tear-stained face which 
told its own story. 

“What is the matter with my little boy?” asked 
his mother as she drew him to her. 
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“T gave my money to a poor boy to buy shoes 
with,” said Tommy, with another burst. 

“That was kind and thoughtful of you,” said 
his mother; “but what is there to cry about in 
that?” 

“T didn’t think I wouldn’t have any money left.” 
Another sob. 

“My little boy, like a great many other people, 
didn’t count the cost of doing good,” said his 
mother; and then she went on to tell him how one 
must always pay for doing good, and must be con- 
tent really to give up things that others might have 
them. Tommy listened, and was half comforted. 

Did his mother give Tommy another dollar for 
the one he had given away? No; Mrs. Small was a 
wise woman, and didn’t spoil the lesson. But when 
Tommy, next day, felt a hand on his shoulder, and 
turned round to receive the awkward thanks of a 
boy, shod with old shoes that looked nearly as good 
as new, I think he felt that doing good pays, even 
if it costs something.—S. S. Times. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHARE OF THE CON. 
FERENCE. 


On the Sunday afternoon that came during the 
Conference sessions, a union Sunday-school service 
was held at Unity Church, for the children of the 
four Unitarian schools in the city. We had some 
stirring music from the “Service and Song Book,” 
and some talks, both earnest and interesting, from 
our friends Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Fish, Mr. Wendte and 
others from distant cities. One of the gentlemen 
taught us a verse, which we all, old and young, 
learned to repeat. This is what it was: ; 

Curved is the line of beauty; 
Straight is the path of duty; 


Follow the last and thou shalt see 
The first will ever follow thee. 


You can learn it too, and then you will have 
taken part in the Conference. 


_ THE PEWEER’S NEST. 


But one bird we were always sure of— one 
can’t help finding a pewee’s nest. 

Perhaps overhead in the verandah, or in a brace 
of your wood-shed or corn-barn, or any out-build- 
ing; but certainly under a bridge. There was not 
a bridge in all that region where we did not find 
one, and never but one.—-A. B. Harris. 


In the last number of Uniry thore was an article 
on Infant class work, which was read by Mrs. 
Parker before the Sunday-school Society at the 
Conference, and aroused a most interesting discus- 
sion. It is now published in pamphlet form at 5 
cents each, $2.50 per hundred. It should be widely 
distributed in your churches and schools, not only 
for Sunday-school work among the smaller children, 
but for home guidance also. Address the Western 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 1385 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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MWMrnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages ix made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals, 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested, 

: Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick's Block, Chicago, 


PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


The thirty-first Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends 
will be held at the usual place in Longwood, Pa., near Rose- 
dale station on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central 
R. R., on Fifth-day (Thursday), the 7th of June next, and 
continue through the two following days. 

This meeting seeks to know one sole and supreme allegi- 
ance, viz. that to Truth, Right and the Law of Excellence; 
one bond of fellowship—the sympathy of all souls joined 
in this pursuit and drawn by this love. 

It invites to ite deliberations all who sympathize with 
such aims, all who would by every practicable method work 
for the improvement of society and mankind. 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley of Providence, Mary F. Eastman, 
Charles G. Ames and other prominent speakers are ex- 
pected to be present. By order of Committee. 

May 24, 1883. 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


This Association will hold its annual meeting and Sum- 
mer Conference at Keokuk, June 28—July Ist. Rev. Geo. 
Batchelor of Chicago will give the Conference Sermon. A 
full programme is promised. All scattered friends are 
especially urged to attend and accept the hospitality of the 
Keokuk Church. C. T. Coxe, Sec’y. 


Founp, at the Western Conference, a pair of spectacles. 
The owner may send description to Rev. Geo. Batchelor, 
24 Wisconsin St., 2 Chicago, 


Kindergarten _Training School. 
Eau Claire Micsaccartea Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for 
instruction in the Principles and Methods of Fravbel, with practical ap- 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss JONES, a graduate of the St. Louis Kinder- 
garten Training School. For particulars appply to 


Miss JENNY LLoyp JONES, Supervtsor, 
D. P. Simons, Prest. of Kindergarten Aas'n, 


* Eau Claire, Wis. 
REFERENCES: 


Miss Susan Brow, St. Louis, 


W. U. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schoole, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


W.D. Parken, Pres, State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis 
Rev. JOHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Kerr C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, Wis. 
H. M. Stmmonx, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JENK. LLoyp Jones, Chicago, 111. 


Or to 
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WwW BOOTS 


FoR SALE BT 


The Colegrove Book Co, 


The Imperial Dictionary. Published by the Centary 


Co. Four vols. Cloth. $20.00 
——Ruszsia. $25.00 
——Shee $26.00 


The Freedom of Faith. By Theodore T. Munger. 
Author of On the Threshold. Cloth. $1.50 
Famous Women Series. Vol. 2. Emily Bronte. By 
Mary F. Robinson. Vol. 1. Geo. Eliot. Paper. -30 
Life of Wm. Cullen Bryant. By Parke Godwin. 2 
vols. 8vo. Cloth. $6.00 
Poems of William C. Bryant. Edited by Parke 


Godwin. 2 vols. Cloth. 8vo. $6.00 
From Ponkapog to Pesth. By T. B. Aldrich Cloth. 
$1.25 

Books, and How to Use Them. By J.C. VanDyke. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00 
The Story of Melicent. By Fayr. Madoc. 12mo. Cloth 
$1.00 

2 Horati Flacce Opera. Parchment Series, with an 
etching from a design by L. A. Tadema. $1.25 
French Lyrics. Parchment Series. Selected and an- 
notated by George Saintsbury. $1.25 


Ten Great Religions. Second Series. By James Free- 
man Clarke. 8 vo. Cloth. $3.00 
American Note Book. Hawthorne. Riverside Edition. 


$2.00 
French and Italian Note Books. Hawthorne. Riv- 
erside Edition. $2.00 


Wisdom of the Brahmin. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Friedrich Ruckert by Charles T. Brooks. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.25 

Christian History in Its Three Great Periods. 
—Second Period. The Middle Age. By J. H. Allen. 
Author of Hebrew Men and Times. 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25 

The Gospel of Secular Life. Sermons Preached at 
Oxford by the Hon. W. H. Fremantle. 12 mo. Cloth. 

$1.00 

The Real Lord Byron. New Views of the Poet's Life. 
By John Cordy Jeafferson. $1.50 

Daniel Webster. American Statesmen Series. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.25 

A Book About Roses. How to Grow and Show them. 


By S. Reynolds Hale. Cloth. Ba 
A Word Only a Word. A Romance. By George 
Ebers. Cloth. E 90 


Leisure Hour Series.—Matrimony. W.E. Norris. $1.00 
a se “ —No New Thing. W. E. Norris. $1.00 
—A Midsummer Lark. W. A. Croffat. 
$1.00 
—Beyond Recall. A. Sergeant. $1.00 
Any of the above books will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of price. A great vartety of new and standard books kept constantly om 
hand, 


The Colegrove Book Co., 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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UNITTY. 167 


“MUNITY’’ 


A SEMI-MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion 


81.50 per Annum in Advance, 


UNITY aims to represent a religion that is ra- 
tional, and a rationalism that is religious. In 
and for the West, it is nevertheless in its sympa- 
thies national and international. Of and with 
the Unitarians, it yet believes in a world-inclusive 
religion, and it seeks to use the Unitarian word 
and serve the Unitarian cause only in so far as 
they help to break down that sectarian spirit that 
stands in the way of realizing the central spirit of 
all true religion---a feeling for and belief tn 


UNITT 

Published by 
THE COLECROVE BOOK CoO., . 

135 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES, THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCH0CL 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any|>°sins its next Academic Year September 24. Tho 
address ‘for $1.00. main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 

; —_—_——_. men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isnocharge 

Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty | for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 


Ades «6 RD MH. RANDOLPH ticulars, apply to 
Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. | Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 
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FLOWER SUNDAY. 


Special Services. 


‘Eight pages, “containing musical re- 
sponses and chorals, and a special form for 
Christening, prepared by J. V. Blake: 
$2.50 per hundred. 


Also, A SERVICE OF BEAUTY, ar- 
ranged by T. H. Eddowes. 4 pages, no 
music, $1.50 per hundred. 


Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 
135 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il 
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_ RAILWAY 
—)THE (--- 


Chicago & North-Western 


way is the 
OLD ESTABL/SHED SHORT LINE 


UNITED STA 


8 the Great 


nd t 
ES FAST RAIL ROUTE 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
, tral, tern. and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, Central and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washington Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all princfpal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as at as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


cme At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 


tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
rincipal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 
INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and on its ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 
If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will poy our Tickets 
Pye route AND WIL AKE NONE 


For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
ard to all parts of the West, North and 
orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, III. 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 
ne. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, 

Gen. Sup't. 2d Viee-Pres. und Gen, Manager, 
. H. STENNETT, 

Gen, Pass. Agt., Chicago, 


LIN Ley 


HENEY L. REXFORD. 


ravox.rasrroe./“ Unity Mission.’ 


Rexford & Prentice, A new series of tracts to answer the question, 


DAW TERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 


What is Unitarianism? and to illus- 
trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 
and Life. 
Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 


Collections made in all parts United States and| UNITY OFFICE, 


Canada. Reférence, National Bank of Iilin- 
ois, Chicago. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. Vil. 
The Little Ones in Sunday-School 


BY 


Mrs. A. L. Parker. 


A Paper read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Chicago, 
May 12, 1883. 

*2.50 per Hundred. Single copies 5 cents. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SuNDAY ScHOOL SOCIETY, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing Chairs (seats free), Smo 

‘volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
Fee oe air iaey: Chicane: & Counel 
‘from Chicago ‘ansas City, ‘ounc: 
‘Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
'seph, Atchison & Topeks: Only through line be- 
itween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 
jbetween Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. 
All connections made in _ Union Depots. It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 
ws Sharsson S 1 SU brook od + Oe FT 
Lama RICA Ney At ONE 

a ha ~ x ray | 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 
T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents, 
By tens, 3 cents each. Inclading postage 


Price, { 
—NWow Ready :-— 
No. 1. “ Narura. REnicion,” By J. Vila Blake. 
No.2. ** Toe REuiG1oxN of Jesus,’ By H. M. Simmons. 
In Preparation and Ready Soon. 


No.3. UNTTARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
CovENANTS, ETC. 


No. é. “SHALL WE Pray?” 


No. 5. “THe Powxk OF THE Ban,” (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 


No. 6. “ UNITARIANISM,—ITs HisTORY AND ITs PRis- 
OIPLEs,”’ by J. C. Learned. 


Others to Follow— 


eT ee oy 


Cars. with Re- | man Palace Slee; 
Q. Dining Cars run daily to and | Burlingto: 


a Ottum’ S 
ec of cars between St. Louis and Des 
noe Towa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver. 

lo, 
It is universally admitted to be the 


bate 
pe 
pe 


UNITY. 
Books! Books! Books! 


At Frices that will Astonish “XZ Ou. 
HUMOROUS BOOKS. 
Peck’s Bad Boy and His Pa. : 


By Geo. W. Prox, Editor of Peck’s (Milwaukee) Sun. Illustrated by Gean Smitn. 
12mo, cloth, black and gold ............ 0... cc cece eee eee $1.00) =—§- Paper COVOr8. 0... cee cece cece cen econ tees tees eneeenee 

“ Peck’s Bad Boy” has had the most phenomenal sale of any book ever issued in peer having ccaoned a a 
sale of over 250,000 copies within three months of its publication. 


Peck’s Fun. 
By Geo. W. Prox, Editor “ Peck’s Sun,” Milwaukee. 
12mo, cloth, black and gold............ 0... cece cee eee ee $1, 00 PAPOR: COVOEN 5500 cine ovis sik sictaicie ares cini io aie: in So s0'4 wid a nies Wstes wlaera aie'e ve 
We might go on indefinitely giving expressions of great men who have read the book, but life is too sheet, 
Read it, and if you have a soul, your heart will expand, and you will feel like giving to the poor, ministering to 
the distressed, and your face will lose the corrugations that time has planted there, and you will feel younger 
and more kitteny. 


Peck’s Sunshine. 
By Geo. W. Prox, Editor of Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee, and author of “ Peck’s Fun.” With numerous Rue 


L2G, CHOCR 2.5 og os sea deeind Sb oS Ss eel Oe Sa we Coe e ees $1.00 PAPOP: COVEN 12055. 55. saints sv sine aa 6 yale’ ore ny Gark eibibes Tk be Sinors ed ale eee eee Hd 
“ Peck’s Sunshine” contains the cream of te Peck’s writings, and has already reached a sale of 100, 000 
copies. 


Bill Nye and Boomerang. 
By Brix Nyg himself. With illustrations. 
12mo, cloth... . -81.00 — COVOEA aide we dev dea sradade reese da Dears Sa eee a dy ee baw ewe 50 
"This book deals largely with the singular scenery and peculiar people of the Rocky Mountains. It touches 
gently upon the Heathen Chinee, the gorgeous sunsets, the glad, free life of the miner, the meek-eyed but deadly 
mule, the docile and timid red man, the abnormally connubial Mormon, and the mellow days of the long 
ago, when the song of the six-shooter was heard in the land. 


Forty Liars and Other Lies. 

By Brut Nyx, author of “ Bill Nye and Boomerang,” with numerous illustrations. 

12mo, cloth... $$1.00° “Paper COVORR 2.5.5 eee ces asad osed ee Saeeeee cesoade sees oes -60 
This second volume more than sustains the reputation of the author of “ Bill Nye and Boomerang.” The 

humor is rich and deep, and eminently original. Bill Nye is constantly striking new leads, and never jumps 

another man’s claim. The Mormon, the long-suffering Indian, John Chinaman, and the Siamese twins, serve 

as themes for his inimitable wit. The Ode to Oscar Wilde alone is worth the price of the book. Readers of Bill Nye’s 

book will be more than charmed in a perusal of “ Forty Liars.” The book is richly illustrated by Hopkins. 


Lime Kiln Club. 


By M, Quap (C. B. Lewis), with graphic illustrations of Brother Gardner and other noted members of the Club, 


* by Gean Smith. 

BOm0, cloth ........ cece ccsce seen ascents tena cnescnee tees $1.00 Paper: COVOTB 6 2 50.6. Heres we Lia dined eee sete ielicate ehensd Sate sees 50 
The “Lime Kiin Club” has become a settled American institution, with the Detruit Free Press for ita headquarters. The book 

abounds from first to last in genuine humor. The proceedings of the Club form the vehicle through which M. Quad, in the guise of a 

colored philosopher, utters his wit and wisdom. He make: Brother Gardner, Giveadam Jones, Waydown Bebee and Patent Office 

Smith talk in the most grandiloquent style on all conceivable questions, from the duties of Legislators to the price of whitewashing 

and the best cure for chilblains. The press has been universal and enthusiastic in its commendation of the book. The illustrations 

of Gean Smith greatly enhance the value of the book. 


Eli Perkins, Wit, Humor and Pathos. 


By Ex1 Perkins (the champion liar), with multiform illustrations by Uncle Consider. 


WMO, ClO os saccade cee alice ties dae’ e eS eae ee eee ees $1.00 PAPOrs: COVONA 5680 osce cbs. oc5 case iy Sis teva sein se bie eyo nlere, € Vee vieiass, Osea Ris ele a ceeeraiwe 50 

Eli Perkins is the Philosopher of Fun. He is one of the most popular lecturers on the American platform, His wit is brilliant 
and harmless as summer lightning. Thousands who have heard him will be glad to have his gems of humor in permanent form. 
Whoever gets this book will get the best of Eli Perkins. The book is tastefully got up, and abounds in beautiful illustrations, The 
paseages are brief and sparkling, specially suited to this busy age when men have neither time nor inclination to wade through long 
pages in search of a joke. Eli’s sunshine is all on the surface. 


Any two of the above $1.00 books sent to one address, postage prepaid for $1.80; three for 33.59; four for $3.20, or the seven for $5.25. 
Same in paper covers, two for 90 cents; three for $1.30; four for $1.65, or the seven for $2.40. 
Send to us for any book published at publisher’s price, and we will forward it postpaid. 


PUBLISHER’S BOOK EXCHANGE, 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


~~ 
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The Boys and Girls will all read the ad- 
vertisement of the Improved Target Gun 
advertised in this issue of Unrry. Target 
shooting is excellent sport for all, and the 
low price of this efficient gun will make 
for it a large sale. 


As agentle tonic, with no alcholic properties, N. 
K. Brown’s Ess, Jamaica Ginger has no equal. 


A large and complete Cook Book sent 


THE 


AUTOPHONE! 


Plays an unlimited number of tunes, both Sacred 


end Popular Airs, Waltzes, Jigs, Polkas and Pina- | 


fore Music. We can already supply 286 tunes. 

This new musical Instrument is on the market 
solely upon its merits, and always gives complete 
satisfaction. Itis the invention of Mr. H. B. Hor- 
ton, whose genius and ability is well known, and 
who has been steadily engaged for many years in 
perfecting this instrument in various forms. 


Itis simple in its construction, not liable to get | 
out of order, and easily managed, Can be played | 


by a child six years old) Will furnish amusement 
toall, It contains 22 notes, and plays in three dif- | 


ferent keys. It is tuned so that it is a good accom- 
paniment to the voice. The workmanship is of the 
best quality, the wood being black walnut, finished 
in good style. We invite comparison in regard to 
its musical as well as mechanical execution. It is 
truly wonderful what a scope and with what a pre- 
cision it executes. It is one of the kind that speaks 
for itself, and needs only to be seen and heard to be 


appreciated. 
vos 


We will furnish the Autophone, with five tunes, | 
all securely packed and delivered to any express 
company, ou receipt of 86.00, 

A catalogue of 286 tunes accompanies each instru- | 
ment. These can be ordered by mail at any time. 

Remit by P. O. or express money order, or regis- | 
tered letter. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY Co., 
McCormick lock, Cor. Randolph & Dearborn Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


4S Be es a is ta ook 
0 Zou Want 


“THE HOME, HOW TO MAKE AND KEEP 
IT.’—Mrs Henry Ward Beecher’s latest and 
best book. It is a work that every wife, 
every mother and every housekeeper ought to 
have. Practical common-sense, useful every day, 
IT TOUCHES EVERY EXPERIENCE IN THE LIFE OF 
THE TRUE WOMAN... Beautifully bound and very at- 
tractive. Prices, cloth, gold and silver sides, new 
style, tinted paper, sprinkled edge, $2.25; gilt 
edge $3.75. Specimen pages sent free to any ad- 
, dress. Soldonly bysubscription. Agents want- 
edeverywhere. Terms very liberal. 

SPECIAL OFFER FOR 30 DAYS.—Any sub- 
who sends us 6 yearly subscribers to “The House- 
keeper,” at 50 cents each, or 12 trial subscribers 
at 25 cents each, or 3 2-year subscribers at $Leach, 
we will send a copy of “The Home,” postpaid, 
by mail. This offer is good only 30 days from the 
Mb SS date of this paper, after which time “fhe Home” 

estoy can be had only through our authorized agents. 
Pam i|'The offer ismade to introduce a copy or two of 

ies the book in each neighborhood. Each copy will 
See UCKEYE PUBLISLEING C0 

i 

Minneapolis Minn, 


SSS 
Porter 3 Aaron — 
; Holly Tree Inn - a tuinine ot 


turers of the 


You can, at your own home, by 


Dr. Richard $. Rosenthal's Meistersohaft $ 


Learn to apo fluently either French or G 
‘or the nominal price 
All subscribers—$5.(0 for each lai 
ually pupils of Dr. 
and corresponds with them in regard 
Wieck heen ch or German, 25 
imén copy, French or mg 
e S bse — Says Tur Ri t0%, New York: “ d 
— ——— - doubt the best system ever devised for learning % 
a foreign language in a short time.” é 
CHICAGO SCALE CO. §f , 27 Send ¢5.00'tor full eabscription, with 
4 ETON MAGON SCALE, $40. 8 TON, 860. paving all your exeape = 
on $60, Beam Box Inc . 
240 Ib. FARMER'S SCALE, $5,, ESTES & LAURIAT, 


b oI 
The “Little Detectiv«," 14 02. to 5 
800 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST FREE. 299-305 Washington St., Boston, 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 


BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, 810 - 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, 810 { 06 


Cc 
HOS. sts saree nant? ropeiter whit Patent Steer 
ing Gear Parties desiring to buy in large quantities for 
pleasure resorts, willdo well to correspond with us, or 
comcand see our boats, and get prices. Row or sail 
boats built to order. x good pine hunting boat, 13 feet 
long, 36 inch beam, clinker built open boat, oak or 
elm ribs and oak finish, with oars,only ¢20. Send for 
Catalogue and Prices. Powell & Douglas, Manufac- 
turers of Pumps, Windmills, ete.. Waukegan, I) 


Large, Fancy Advertising C 
different, 30 Oona. Name 


Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. - os 
GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Ve 


Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


Established 1843. 
Woodward & Brown, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FREE TO YC 


| D0 You want to make money rapidly? 
Free samples worth $5, and 
new and very lucrative Business; can be 


GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT | bome:.nopeddling or tesratinaia 
P ia no Fortes. 199 Clark St., Chicage tee” ELts 3 

592 Washington St., Boston. 
$90 FOR 20 CENTS The publishers of 
the Capitol City 
Home Guest, the well-known illustrated family and 
story paper, among their rewards for May, offer the 


following: we shall give 820 IN GOLD to the 
person telling us which is the longest verse in the 


For 3B atifyh 
Complexion, For: 
CeO MELIV ES commicsion. Foe 


tm ples, Sallo 
&e, 


Patent Channel Can Creamery, 


DEEP SETTING WITHOUT ICE 
Perfect refrigerator included. Suited 
for large or sinall dairies, creameries, or 
gathering cream. Special discount on 
large orders, One creamery at wholesale 
where I have no agents. Send for circular, Agents 
wanted. Wm. E. Lincoix, Warren, Mass. 


A FARMERS BOY 


Or GIRL, in every neighborhood, can obtain the 
American Farmer, (4 16-page newspaper) 
Free for a whole year by doing a few hours’ work 
forus. Send your name and postoflice address on 
a postal card for full particulars, Address 


A. K. HACKETT, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Bible by July 1, 1883. Should two or more correct 
answers be received the money will be divided. 
Money forwarded to winner July 5. Persons com- 
peting for the reward must send 20 cents in silver 
with their answer, for which they will receive two 
months subscription to the Home Guest, a 50 page 
illustrated Book, 25 Useful Household Articles and eevee | A, = 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


ERS HOME GUEST, 241 Main Street, 
135 Wabash Avenue, 


Hartford, Conn. ’ 

Li SOO,O00CO acres 

Address, CHICAGO, ILL. 
AVE OF SALE 


on the line of the 
All Standard Books. 


A. WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. B 
, Full particulars 
CHARLES rp Nf D = 

@ 


Land Commiss’ne 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
IN Wisconsin. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHICAGO 
\ MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Med. Dep’t Northwestern University. 
myemty 
The co! 


-fifth Annual Announcement. 
legiate year embraces a regular Winter 
~ seesion of six months, and a special session for 
practitioners only. The regular Winter Session will 
Seauence Tuesday, September 23, 1883, and close 
‘arch 26, 1884, at which time will be held the public 
“~ commencement exercises. A Special Course for 
actitioners will commence on Wednesday, March 
1884, and continue four weeks. 
For further information addregs 
PROF. N. 8. DAVIS, Dean of the Faculty, 
65 Randolph Street, or 
¥. LESTER CURTIS, Secretary, 
1968 Wabash Ave, e. Chicago, I. 


SPECT HILL van 7 


For Young Women. 
ld, Mass. Established in 1869. 
. JAMES Cc. PARSONS, Principal. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A complete College Course for Women, with 

F and Preparatory Courses, and Courses in 
lusic and Art. Catal ee with all information 

\ sent ais w. Ll Lay 

8.1L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


IY fho Hamilton Chair. 


perfection of comfort, conven- 
tence, utility and cheapness. 
cool, luxurious chair for lawn. plas. 
! eaeeaes study, sick-room, ro: 
@amp. Superior to a hammoek in 
- ‘ort and ‘conventence. - 


*UOPRTSOT 
JO satuuy9 Sf 


4 r washing. Folds very 
compactly for currying. Get one for the Summer's 
ures at home, . traveling orcamping. If you can’t 
n at furniture store. we will send you one for @5. 
tefer to publishert this journal. Mention this paper. 
MAMILTON MF’G CU. Chicago, Ill 


‘We h-ve on hand and are manufacturing a fullline of 
ier, Pine or Elm boats. Sole manufacturers of the 


rder. P 
long. 36 inch’ be Seam. clinker baile cre 
{elm ribe and finish, with 
+ Catalogue and PE cen Pow 
turers of Pumps, Windmills.e ‘ote.. i, Dengan, 


AGON SHOP FOR SALE, also a house. Rare 
chance, Address 


Chicago, June 16, 1883. 


The Most AA) Made. 


A PURE FRUIT ACID BAKING POWDER. 
There is none stronger. None so pure 
and wholesome. Contains no Alum or 
Ammonia. 

Has been used for years ina million homes. 


its great strength makes it the cheapest. 
its perfect purity the healthiest. In the 


family loaf most delicious. Prove it by the 
only true test, 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STEELE & PRICE, 
Chicago, I1l., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufactarers Tat Lupelle, Teast pee reece Special 
WE MAKE NO SECOND CRADE COODS. 


Established 1843. 
Woodward & Brown, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE & UPRIGHT 
Piano Fortes. 


592 hee me 8t., Boston. 


on the line of the 


ap ayn @ SO0O,0¢ OOO acres 


WISCONSIN CENTBAL B. BR. 
Full De 
quai L £» 
Land Commiss’n: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


G. H. Swasey, LeRoy, Minn. | JOINT sien 


UNITY. © 


RREEDOH, + RELLOWSHIP + AND + CHARACFER + IN-+ RELIGION. 


No. 8 


CHEMISTS HAVE ALWAYS FOUND |e ofthe Wonders of the World 


AUTOPHONE! 


Plays an unlimited number of tunes, both Sacred 
and Popular Airs, Waltzes, Jigs, Polkas and Pina- 
fore Music. We can already supply 286 tunes. 

This new musical Instrument ison the market 
solely upon its merits, and always gives complete 
satisfaction. Itis the invention of Mr. H. B. Hor- 
ton, whose genius and ability is well known, and 
who has been steadily engaged for many years in 
perfecting this instrument in various forms. 

Itis simple in its construction, not liable to get 
out of order, and easily managed. Can be played 
by a child six years old Will furnish amusement 


toall. It contains 22 notes, and plays in three dif- 
ferent keys. It is tuned so that it is a good accom- 
Large to the voice. The workmanship is of the 

t quality, the wood being black walnut, finished 
in good style. We invite comparison in regard to 
its musical as well as mechanical execution. It is 
traly wonderful what a scope and with what a pre- 
cision it executes. It is one of the kind that speaks 
for itself, and needs only to be seen and heard to be 


appreciated 
PRICE. 


We will furnish the Autophone, with five tunes, 
all securely packed and delivered to any express 
company, on receipt of $6.00. 

4 catalogue of 286 tunes accompanies each instru- 
ment. These can be ordered by mail at any time. 

Remit by P. O. or express money order, or regis- 
tered letter. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
McCormick Block, Cor. Randolph & Dearborn Ste., 
ave TITTY A (1 ive Stock Journal . sareel 
ec On per i a the wor 
devo ted oxel Ls usively to the 
interest of tive atock on the 
cane. . Uaiane and indis- 
Address 
TEXAS LIVE 8{OGK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. Live fe Sybex s0u JOURNAL. ort Worth, Texas. 
WOOL CRO TITTY] | (WOOL CROWER- eh 
The onl Fr in the Unit 
Atates devoted exclusively to 
the interests of wool grow- 
ers. Edited by practical flock- 
ene hey bh Sarr an 8 pages. 
40 columns. Sample 
e 
Given Away! 
We will mail to the wife of any clergyman in the 
United States who sends her address by August 1, 
1883, anew EGG BEATER. Address MANU- 


en ee Os ILL. 
range. by practical 
WOOL GROWER, Fort Wart. Texas. 
FACTURERS SORE HISE” Egg Beater, Cragin, Ill. 


eae 
bate. 


UNITY. 


CLOTHING ! 


Cleaned, Dyed and Re 
JOHN DALEY, 


192 8. Clark Street, (Basement.) 
CELICAGO. 


THE LATEST, 
THE LARGEST, 
THE BEST. 


The ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


“MONAROE” 


Eminent Chemists who have analyzed 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder use it 
now, and have used it for years in their 
own families in preference to any other, 
because they find it free from alum, ammo- 
nia or any hurtful drug. That it is the 
most effective, the strongest, healthiest 
and most perfect fruit acid Baking Pow- 
der made. : 


The world-wide reputation of N. K. Brown’s Ess, 
, Jamaica Ginger is a phenomena of the century. 


BASIS OF THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT. 

Why Unitarianism does not satisfy us. Two 

lectures before the Society for Ethical Culture by 
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NOTES. 


That was a neat compliment to Dr. Holmes in the 
New York Graphic, when the writer said, “ About 
three minutes after he reaches Heaven, Dr. Holmes 
will read a poem.” Of this the Rochester Herald 
says, “ This is one of the most powerful incentives 
to piety that we have seen for some time.” 


Joseph May of Philadelphia has recently been 
preaching on “A Hard Virtue,” which in his mind 
means living “peaceably with all men.” In this 
discourse he condemns the handling or owning of 
‘a miserable revolving pistol,” if for no other 
reason than the undisputable fact that such a ma- 
chine nearly always shoots the wrong person. 


Many of our Western readers will be grieved to 
know of the bereavement of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Cooke, now of W. Dedham, Mass., in the death of 
their eldest daughter, Mabel, who died on the 4th 
inst., of diphtheria. Mr. Cooke was one of the first 
editors of Uniry, and on behalf of his many friends 


Chicago, June 16, 1883: 
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in Wisconsin, Indianapolis and other parts through- 
out the West, we extend to him sympathy. 


Through a clerical blunder the report of. the 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Conference, pub- 
lished in last issue, indicates the growth of the 
audience in attendance upon the Unitarian church 
at Madison for the year ending May 1, 1883, as 
four instead of one-fourth, which it should be. No 
society in the West has grown with a steadier pulse 
this last year than this one, located at the second 
university town of the West. 


The Sower in the midst of anniversary congratu- 
lations and in the face of the accumulated statistics 
of church officials is sane enough to stop and make 
the following reflections: 


God knows, for even man knows, that the moral power of the Ameri- 
can churches is greatly weakened by the prevalence of worldliness, by 
the low standard of principle, by the substitution of profession and 
cant for character; by holding doctrinal soundness as better than 
“mere morality;” by smothering honest thought in insincere assent to 
creeds which intelligence has left behind; and by the persistent use of 
words and phrases, once full of sweet and wholesome juices, but now 
so dry that they rattle. 


The Normal Examiner and Teacher, an educa- 
tional journal of Indiana, in a review of Simmons’ 
“Unending Genesis,” thinks that it is “more won- 
derful that God should have finished the work of 
creation in six days than that he should have been 
several thousand years in doing it.” We are afraid 
that this schoolmaster is still in the mood of the 
child, who thinks only those things wonderful that 
are startling, exceptional and audacious. But is it 
not the province of the teacher to teach that which 
is true rather than that which is wonderful? 


Our exchanges, particularly those representing 
the religious press of Chicago, have all had their 
say concerning the Unitarian conference recently 
held in this city, and have been, in the main, heart- 
ily uncomplimentary. We have read the criticisms 
patiently. What is false we pass by in the convic- 
tion that an error in one paper is poorly corrected 
by any statement which may appear: in another. 
What is true in these criticisms we accept, hoping 
that they may teach us humility and stimulate us 
to do better. 
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If a historian be both wise and fervent, that is, 


if he be not a partisan ou the one hand but simple 


and just in mind, and on the other hand not merely 


curious or scientific in purpose, but with a heart and 
soul to know the Power which “-worketh hitherto” 


to make a bad thing as if it had never been, he, 
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taken to locate the institution, but after diligent 
search has been unable to find any trace of it in the 
St. Louis directory or in any shape whatever locate 
it there, and it turns out pretty clearly to be a Lon- 
don fraud. Perhaps some American victims are 
lying in wait for these manufacturers of sheepskin, 


will see great wonders and will be a prophet, read- so we will print the closing portion of Mr. 


ing the eldest scriptures writ by the Divine Hand 
without mediation. Joseph Allen, in his work on 
Christian history in the Middle Age, says: “ Free- 
dom is often crushed and silent; it is never quite 
killed. It disappears like water spilt on the ground, 
but only to bubble out in some new place”—words 
which have a prophetic ring. Vv. B 


The Woman’s Journal, speaking of “The New 
Testament Studies of a Layman,” just published 
by George HL Ellis, and reviewed in another column 
of this paper, says: 

This is one of 8 class of books which would have been impossiblea 
hundred years ago. Itexamines the gospel narratives witha calm, 
dispassionate scrutiny, devoid alike of faith, enthusiasm or veneration- 
on the one hand, or of disbelief or skepticism on the other. In a matter- 
of-fact way it examines ‘‘the authentic documents in which are found the 
traditions of the origin of Christianity. It seeks ‘to ascertain what 
they indicate in reference to the character, opinions, and controlling 


purposes of Jesus. 
* s s s s e 


Without expressing any opinion on these difficult and controverted 
topics, we commend the book for a tone of candor and a spirit of re- 
search which make us feel that we are not reading a mere plea or 
argument, but a careful attempt to sift the evidence and arrive at an 
unbiased conclusion. 


What we cannot do ourselves always seems re- 
markable and unaccountable. This means two 
good things. It means that the best things we do 
are those we do by native and spontaneous quality, 
the better for training and deliberate thought, but 
yet so done as that Nature seems to speak through 
us by the joyful ease of our performance. It means 
also opportunity to admire each other. For after 
all, no one can admire himself very profoundly, 
and humility is an essential condition of getting 
anything done in the finest way at our hands; so 
that the very most excellent things we do are those 
on which we least plume ourselves, and things we 
cannot do at all we admire with wonder. This is 
important, for I know hardly any attitude of mind 
more salutary than a generous admiration of others. 

JV. B 


The Inquirer of London has been on the track of 
“The American Anthropological University” of 
St. Louis, that is in the habit of distributing gener- 
ously “D. D’s” or any other dignified combination 
of letters to obscure Englishmen through a “ Lon- 
don Office.” Our friend Mr. Learned hag under- 


Learned’s letter, hoping, however, that no readers 


of Unrry are in need of this warning. 

“And yet, I suppose, the ‘institution’ will still go on selling diplo- 
mas and degrees, and it is very doubtful if those who weer these 
empty honors can be at al) convinced that they have been deceived by 
@ very cheap and transparent sham. In many cases their conceit will 
be more than equal to the emergency. 

“YT send by the same mail several St. Louis papers fully indicating 
their estimate of this business. All our leading papers, daily and 
other (since I received the papers alluding to the continued existence 
of this fraud), have called attention toit. There is little doubt, how- 
ever, that, except some very light clerical work done here, the whole 
matter is worked up in and emanates from London. Sume ome there 
Sinds out the susceptible parties, perhaps manufactures the diplomas. 
You will see this implied in one of the letters referred to where the 
“Edinburgh University of 8t. Louis * has furnished the degree of * Mus. 
Doc. Edin. Univ.’ through its agent in your city. 

“If this communication will do anything to save any innocent man 
from spending his money for naught, or to exhibit any pretender in bis 
true colors, you are welcome to make such use of it as seems best. 

“J.C. Leamwep." 


BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 


It has been generally said and agreed to, that the 
meetings this year have been unusually interesting. 
The Unitarians said it, the Free Religionists agreed 
to it and the Universalists found themselves of the 
same opinion. If our orthodox friends were also 
unusually bright and happy we do not wish to 
know it—as all this extraordinary felicity would 
seem to be the result of something cosmical upon 
whose agency we do not usually count. 

The most marked exception was the first meet- 
ing, the business meeting, of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It is no doubt quite necessary to have a 
program arranged beforehand in such a meeting, 
but it makes the meeting dull nevertheless A 
subject of considerable interest was introduced by 
Rev. H. N. Brown concerning a change in the by- 
laws of the Association, but just as we became 
fairly interested in the matter all debate was shut 
off by the cast-iron order of business. If such an 
inflexible order is necessary, as we make no doubt 
it is, would it not be well to be careful not to dis- 
cuss any subject at all? Mr. Brown should have 
presented his proposed amendment without note 
or comment, and then we could have seen the pro- 
priety of stopping Rev. Russell Bellows when he 
wished to discuss his proposed amendments. These 
amendments look toward making the Association a 
delegate body. Mr. Brown’s apportions the dele- 
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gates among the Churches that contribute to the 
Association according to the amount they contribute, 
That proposed by Mr. Bellows would give a church 
delegates whether it contributed or not. Neither 
change seems to us of much practical importance. 
The voting body will remain almost exactly what it 
is now in either case, and with one little business 
mecting in the year, of about three hours, no 
popular interest could be aronsed even if those 
present were all called delegates. But there 
are important questions behind this movement 
which we reserve for further discussion at another 
time. - 

The platform meeting on Tuesday evening in 
Music Hall was much more fully attended than that 
of a year ago, and was a more wide-awake meeting. 
No one made a better speech during the evening 
than our brother Herford, of whose phenomenal 
success in Boston his Chicago friends may well be 
proud. His subject was the Bible, and the sentence 
of the speech that I best remember will serve to 
illustrate the whole. The sentence began with an 
allusion to something that Mr. Savage had very 
finely said and which had been greeted with 
applause, to the effect that everything, every tree, 
or brook, or stone, or star may be called a word of 
God. - Mr. Herford said, “Shall I find in these 
objects of Nature the Divine Word, as indeed I do, 
and not hear God speaking in the thoughts of man? 
not hear his voice in the great words spoken by the 
mighty men of old?” 

On Wednesday, the Berry St. Conference met in 
Mr. Herford’s*hurch on Arlington St. This isa 
meeting for ministers only, no laymen, women or 
reporters admitted. Its exercises consist of an 
essay, followed by a perfectly frank and free dis- 
cussion. It is always an interesting occasion and 
has given us in the past some of the very best 
things that our ministers have ever said. The 
essay this year was by Rev. H. W. Foote, and 
again the Bible was discussed as well as loyalty to 
Christ. Mr. Foote is one of the most broadly 
liberal men among us in his spirit, feeling and 
‘intention, but one of the most old-fashioned and 
conservative in what he says. Whatever he meant 
to say, he seemed to at least one listener to set 
forth the view that if there had been no Bible the 
world could not have known anything of God, and 
if there had been no Jesus there could have been 
no salvation. In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Chadwick stoutly opposed this presentation of 
the subject. He characterized such views of the 


Bible as “atheistic,”—meaning no doubt that if he — 


depended upon the Bible alone for a knowledge of 
the Divine Being it would make an atheist of him. 
Mr. Ames, as has sometimes happened before with- 
in the memory of man, made the speech that was 
voted best of all. He began: “The Bible is a 
product; Jesus was a product; and we are products 
too.” He brought out the thought of the natu- 
ral growth of onr religion; the development of the 
Bible and of Christianity and of man, as indeed one 
thing—the growth of humanity, 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Baldwin had his 
usual brilliant array of speakers and crowded hall 
to celebrate the prosperity and greatness of the 
Y.M.C. U. Mr. Baldwin must always have some 
speakers who are not Unitarian, to preserve the 
undenominational character of the Union. Some- 
times, doubtless, the quality of the speaking is im- 
proved by this widening of the circle from which 
speakers are chosen, but this year was not one of the 
times. There were no orthodox speeches equal to 
those of Mr. Herford and Mr. Clarke. The meeting 
of the Sunday-school society in King’s Chapel on 
Thursday would (in our Western judgment) have 
fallen far behind our Western Sunday-school meet- 
ing except for a speech by Mrs. Livermore. ‘“ Next 
to being well born,” she said, “it is of the greatest 
importance to a child to be rightly educated.” 
Dwelling briefly upon the laws of inheritance that 
make it necessary in the education of a child to 
begin with its grandfather, she came soon to the 
subject of moral education. She believed in Sunday- 
schools as important factors in this work. The 
influence of the teacher she illustrated from her own 
experiences both as teacher and scholar, in her 
most frank and pleasing manner. Whether she 
threw any particular light upon the many difficult 
questions that we are all asking ourselves in regard 
to the Sunday-school, or not, she made us all feel 
the very great value of personal influence as an 
educational] force. 

The great meeting of the week is the festival in 
Music Hall, Thursday evening. Here come the 
weary-looking ministers and their anxious-looking 
wives for their annual refreshment. As Dr. 


Holmes, who presided, said, “many of them must 
feel in need of refreshment.” And since I have 
come upon it [ cannot do better than to quote some 
paragraphs of this admirable address, which, by 
the way, contained about all the theology that we 
had during the feast. Those who wish to read it 
all will find a full report in the Christian Register 
of June 2d: 


t 
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There was a time when Unitarianism was forced to be sharply aggress- | was the speakin g 50 fervent or striking as in the 


ive. It had to work hard to humanize a de-humanized theology. But 
the theology of our orthodox brotherhood is humanizing itself fast 
enough now, with very little need of our aseistance. When a boy gets 
hold of a green apple he ‘‘mellows” it with his thumbs to help it to 
soften, if not to ripen. But when it yields at once to pressure, he 


’ knows that it is ripening of itself, if not absolutely ripe. There is not 


a bough on the great tree of the Protestant Church where there is not 
some fruit ripening—its dogmas softening so that a human being can 
swallow them without dying of convulsions or indigestion. Have we 
not already the great family of Smiths on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and shall we not have the Browns, too, before long, softening the old 
creeds into something of a rational consistency? It seems to me that 
Unitarianism, or, if you will, liberal Christianity, was never in such a 
placid, amiable, expansive, receptive condition as at this blessed day. 
Unitarianism has done most of her scrubbing and scouring, and is now 
dressed and sitting up waiting to receive visitors, many of whom, like 
Nicodemus, come by night. 

* * * * * = s * s * 

Recognizing with Paul the need of testing the reasonableness of our 
spiritual beliefs, the application of this belief has led the liberal 
Christian, so called, and is ina fair way of leading many religious 
bodies, to the rejection or silent relinquishment of certain doctrines 
which have formed the basis of theological systems. 

One of these is the historical fall of man, with the consequent intro- 
duction of death and the especial penalty of woman, and the establish- 
ment of hostile relations between the Creator and the human race 
from their birth. Noone has formulated this last consequence more 
incisively than Jonathan Edwards in the following words, which some 
of my orthodox friends could not believe I quoted correctly: ‘As in- 
nocent as children seem to be to us, yet if they are out of Christ they 
are not so in God’s sight, but are young vipers, and are infinitely more 
hateful than vipers.".. My comment upon this shall be that whtch the 
eloquent and famous Dr. John Mason of New York, a Boanerges of 
evangelical Christianity, uttered from the pulpit with reference to one 
of the noblest passages in Pope’s ‘‘ Universal Prayer,” it is the most 
damnable lie.*» The liberal Christians openly, and great numbers in 
the so-called orthodox churches in their esoteric confessions substituted 
the eternal hope for man in the place of the eternal vengeance of his 
Heavenly Father. 


The passage in the above quotation representing 
Unitarianism with all her scrubbing done sitting up 
dressed to receive company fairly represents the 
spirit of the festival. Indeed there was so much of 
this congratulating each other that the wars are all 
over that one almost feared to rub his eyes lest he 
awake to find it all a dream. 

Time fails us to even name the other speakers of 
the festival, though we would gladly quote from 
the Peabodys, Hodge, Clarke and Frothingham. 
It surely seemed indicative of the near approach, 
if not of the actual arrival of the millennium to 
hear O. B. Frothingham proclaiming at a Unitarian 
festival that all was peace—he, who was once de- 
scribed by Dr. Bellows as more ultra than even the 
left wing, “one of the feathers that the bird seems 
to have dropped,” recalling the old days of conflict 
said, “They are all gone, the time has gone by 
when anybody need dissent or take a new departure 
or come out from this body.” 

This exceeding peace may be in part due to the 
conviction that debate is useless, and that only work 
will win, The Free Religious Association still lives 
and its meetings on Friday were well attended, 
though not so well as twelve years ago. Neither 


older days. Chadwick discoursed of Darwinianism 
and it should go without saying that his speech was 
interesting and able. He urged that we might bet- 
ter judge of the religion or religious tendency of 
Darwinism than Darwin himself. That Darwin's 
concession to Theism in Origin of Species, that God 
might have created a few forms of life to begin 
with, or one at least, was inconsistent with his sys- 
tem, which could not be a system without the doc- 
trine of spontaneous generation. It belongs in the 
theory, though as yet unverified. God and immor- 
tality did not belong to the theory, though they 
might not be inconsistent with it. The speaker 
seemed tu be a Darwinian, but he closed with a very 
earnest declaration of his belief in immortality. 
The Free Religious Festival in the evening was 
better attended than the other meetings, and better 
too by far than twelve years ago. T. W. Higginson 
presided and there were speeches by Frederick 
Douglass, Samuel Longfellow, Chadwick, Applebee, 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Mrs. Bisbee and others and a 
poem by M. J. Savage. Mr. Higginson as a pre- 
siding officer is scarcely excelled even by the “ Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table,” and his witty and 
graceful introductions added much to the pleasure 
of the occasion. There were no long speeches, no 
extreme sentiments, no ranting, no castigating the 
Unitarians nor the orthodox, plenty of mutual admi- 
ration; and, in short, but for names and faces one 
could not have said that it was not a Unitarian fes- 
tival. D.N. OU. 


® 
TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


The Shelbyville Union, a Republican paper pub- 
lished in Shelbyville, IIL, celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary the other day by issuing a double num- 
ber, loaded with the reminiscences, tentering chiefly 
around the interests and the causes that gave it 
birth. On the ninth of May, 1563, it made its 
appearance with the following 


— “ PROSPECTUS." 
“THE SHELBY COUNTY UNION will be devoted to the suppression of 
the rebellion inthe South, and Copperheadism in the North: €2 ayear, 
in advance.” 


It appeared in a community that was bitterly 
and aggressively treasonable and all the terrors of 
war as wellas the high inspirations and the noble 
impulses incident to such a period were around and 
within it. There is that in the editorials and other 
reading matter that is reprinted in this issue that 
still has in it the power of thrilling the reader. It 
makes the pulse beat once more with that strength 
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that expurgates from our vocabulary all the small 
words that apply to petty cares, small wants and 
the common-place. We read in this paper that 
one of the first substantial endorsements received 
by the publisher was one hundred and sixty dollars 
subscription money received from soldiers in the 
field, that the paper warrior at home might not 
succumb to the “ enemy in the rear.” 

Here is an incident for a poet to weave into the 
coming epic: 

**One day last week, Mrs. Julia A. Pritchard, who is between ninety 
and a hundred years old, came the distance of ten or twelve miles to 
place in the hands of Captain Smith her mite for the benefit of the 


soldiers, it being twenty-five cents, and then she went home to knit 
eocks for the soldiers.” 


Tous at least the most interesting parts of this 
reminiscence are those furnished by our dear friend 
and fellow worker, Jasper Douthit. He was then 
just beginning to preach his gospel of liberty, 
which for those times of course was accented with 
patriotism and national zeal. In this paper he 
discloses, we suspect for the first time, some of the 
secrets of those exciting days. The way he came 
into posession of an explosive speech made ata 
secret session of the “ Knights of the Golden Circle,” 
urging the organizing of bush-whacking bands in 
the North, is here told for the first time. This 
speech was published at the time in the St. Louis 
papers and the Christian Register of Boston, and 
spread alarm and consternation throughout the 
North. It was currently believed for years by the 
members of that ignominious organization that 
“ Jasper” had concealed himself in the loft of the 
school-house where the meeting was held and had 
listened through the stove-pipe hole, but the real 
report came from George W. Douthit, now of 
sainted memory, then of such youthful years that 
he was allowed to remain in the meeting, no one 
suspecting his interest or his intelligence. 

We also read of how Mr. Douthit undertook the 
dangerous work of enrolling the county for the 
draft, consenting to the precautions of changing 
his coat, hat and horse from day to day, in order to 
evade some of the shot-guns that were in wait for 
him. Years afterward when the clouds had scat- 
tered and the name of Jasper Douthit came to be 
respected in nearly every home in the county, he 
was made the father confessor of many of these 
very men who sought his life. Some pf these ex- 

eriences he recounts, as the following: 


Years afterward one of these persons confessed to me that he with 
others had resolved on shooting me if I was found in that region, 
“ and,” said he, ‘I shall always be thankful that we did not know you 
were there until you had done the work and gone.” * * * One of 


the number was converted in a revival meeting many years after, and 
on the next morning he mounted a horse and rode five miles to say: 
“Douthit, I was induced by Tory Woods to eign what I knew was not 
true about you. and I have been ashamed of it ever since, but I could 
never get courage to ask your pardon till now; will you forgive me?” 
I had already forgiven him and everybody else. 


One night a dozen shots were fired through the 
open door of Mr. Douthit’s house about midnight, 
but when this preacher-officer appeared at the door 
in his night-clothes, the marauding heroes fled, the 
house being supposed to be the repository of a 
large number of government arms. The following 
account of Mr. Douthit’s attempt to arm himself 
will be appreciated by all those who know him: 


A few days after the above shooting an army friend persuaded me 
to take home a six-shooter belonging to him, remarking that it was a 
duty I owed my friends and my country to use it in self-defense, if 
attacked. It was ready loaded and I carried it home and practiced with 
it at an object the size of a man about ten steps distant, until all the 
barrels were empty. I missed the object every time, but it was not 
the fault of the revolver, and then, laughing at myself for my folly, I 
laid the revolver away empty aud made haste to return it to its owner 
in good order. That was the whole extent of my carnal warfare during 
all ‘the unpleasantness."” 


We cannot forego the pleasure of making one 
more quotation, illustrating as it does some of the 
amenities of war. The kindly words whispered in 
the ear at the critical moment represent the large 
catalogue of unrecorded inspirations. Many aman 
on the eve of doing a more cowardly thing than 
Brother Douthit was ever capable of, has been 
changed into a hero by some kindly word of encéur- 
agement, whispered at the opportune moment by 
some humble brother or sister, whose part in the 
strife eludes all recording, save that one which alone 
is important. 

Many are the memories of encouraging words that were whispered or 
spoken aloud in hours of trial. About the time I preached the sermon 
on “The True Path to Pence,” it was resolved by several who were 
opposed to my views that I should be silenced and sent out of the world 
with dispatch if I persisted in expressing such sentiments and praying 
for the President of the United States. Accordingly, one bright Sunday 
morning at the hour I had appointed for services, a large crowd gath- 
ered in and around the little log school-house. They were armed with 
chotguns, rifles, revolvers, bowie knives and heavy clubs, canes, etc. 
They looked sour and surly. The congregation gathered and filled the 
house. If any of my friends were armed I did not knowit. Scarcely a 
word was epoken by anyone. The time came to begin service. A 
deathly silence reigned as I took my seat in the pulpit. Everybody 
seemed to be asking themselves, What next? Just then a quiet, con- 
servative man whom I had never known to take any active part in any 
meetings and whom I did not know as being in sympathy with me, 
walked gently up the isle and drawing near to my ear, whispered: 
“Douthit, go on and preach and pray as you think is right. There is 
plenty of us to stand by you.’? Iwas determined to do that anyhow, 
and did clear my conscience very well that day. Nevertheless I have 
always regarded that action of so modest and quiet a man as 
a sort of special inspiration. Has he forgotten the deed? I shall never 


cease to remember with gratitude how I then and there thanked God 
and took more courage. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table once apostro- 
phized war as a diviner teacher than peace, saying— 


“As the wild tempest wakes the slumbering sea; 
Thou only teachest all that man can be.” 


The reading of such annals as these justify the 


= 
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lines, and we lay these verbal offerings of ours, 
if not too late, with the floral offerings that on the 
30th of May were laid by loving hands upon the 
mounds of those comrades, who, in dying, proved 
that humanity is rich in hero-stuff. Let us remem- 
ber these annals, that show us the possibilities of 
human nature. 


Gontributed Wrticles. 


SHADOWS. 


LILY A. LONG. 


Over the meadow of bending grass 
Hurry the sunset shadows fleet; 

Lightly they scale the garden wall, 

They cling to the sunflowers, straight and tall, 
And cradle the clovers at their feet. 


They capture the roses, heavy with sleep, 

They fling all the banners of Evening free, 
They chase the last sunbeams among the trees 
As, slowly retreating, the Daylight flees, 

And troop from the West over wold and lea. 


They peep through the panes of the farmhouse old 
And dance in a weary woman’s eyes; 

But, like the man the Pilgrim found, 

She evermore bends to rake the ground, 
Blind to the glories of sunset skies. 


They fly to the field where the farmer binds 
The heavy grain through the summer day. 
By the creed of toil he shapes his life; 
What cares he for the merry strife 
Of idle shadows that dare to play? 


They climb the hill to the churchyard lone 
Where ever and ever the soft winds pass, 

Where the skies bend low on summer eves, 

And the still dews fall, and the shadows of leaves 
Weave their mystical runes on the grass. 


And the simple beauty the living scorned 
Enfolds the dead, whose day is done, 

Rebuking with silent eloquence 

The careless blindness of soul and sense 
That shat life’s windows against the sun. 


Oh, the lives that drag through threescore years 
And come to the end with empty hands! 

Oh, the days that come and the days that go, 

The suns that rise and the winds that blow, 
Waste as the rain on desert sands! 


The night comes down over farm and hill, 
Gathering all to its tender breast, 
And while the steadfast stars on high 
Lean and look from the brooding sky, 
It hushes the weary world to rest. 


UNITY. 


LINES. 


(On BEGINNING a STUDY oF RoBERT BRowNING. ) 
ELLA A. GILES. 


Ah, who can mourn at vanished youth 
While verdant meads of dewy truth 
Unroll each day before the eyea, 
Keeping alive that glad surprise, 
Which old age misses all the while 
When wisdom ceases to beguile? 
The unending Genesis of things 
We view at every step; the springs 
Of youth eternal sparkling lie 
O’er all these meads. Blest infancy 
Of spirit-sense! On one small page 
Shine tropic truths so rare, that age 
Under their fragrant influence keeps 
The blissful wonderment that steeps 
The baby mind in sweet content! 
QO books divine! God-eloquent! 
Into my fading life you brought 
Perennial bloom, perpetual thought. 
And never while I drink your wine, 
Can old age touch this soul of mine. 
Madison, Wis. 


STORIES FROM BROWNING—IL 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 
EASTER-DAY. 


One Easter-night my friend and I sat together, 
and as a matter of course our conversation took a 
religious turn. Silent for a time we sat, when I 
opened the conversation with: How very hard it is 
to be a Christian! To this my friend replied, that 
the whole or chief difficulty lies in believing. Why, 
if you only believe, and cast away your doubts, 
earth becomes nothing, heaven everything. True, 
very true indeed. There lies the difficulty; it is the 
point on which all turns, said I. But again he 
asked, may not faith be just the act God requires in 
order to make known to you his ways? And after 
all is not it better to be on the safe side, believe or 
think you believe, then renounce the world, deny 
yourself a few brief years of natural pleasure? 
Possibly, but I tell you, I love the world, its rocks 
and rivers, its clouds and flowers, its men and 
women, its music and philosophy, and Ido not 
wish to give it up. And yet let me give you this 
story of what happened to me one Easter-night as 
Isat alone waiting for the coming of the morning. 
But stop a minute, you know it is my nature to risk 
all on a single endeavor. I have no desire to hide 
from myself the worst—let it come. And so this 
Easter-night, of which Ispeak, I asked myself the 
question: If this minute I were to die what would 
become of me? Oh, that I knew, even if in know- 
ing it was shown eternal death was my due! = At 
all cost let me know! This is my nature, 
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Well, now to my story. It was midnight and in 
spite of my desire to remain awake I dozed; for I 
was weary with a day’s watching, and about that 
time, on a clear, cold spring night the heavens had 
been glorious with the brilliant Northern Light. 
These, too, filled my thought. No wonder then 
that in my dream, for I surely did dream, the 
dome of heaven spread out before me. It was on 
fire; cloud touching cloud seemed to lend to each 
other somewhat of their fire. At intervals the fire 
would shrink back and reveal the black outlines of 
the universe—its unburned net-work; and then in 
added fierceness it would again burst out. The 
world, this world of ours, was soon caught up by the 
universal blaze. And yet, I was not consumed. 
No, there I stood, myself, alone, not another by. 
No white throne, no opened books, no assembled 
nations, and yet it was Judgment. Nay, more, I 
saw no Judge, I heard no noise, and yet I knew I 
had been judged, For a Voice beside me, almost 
a voice within me, said: Life is done; Time ends; 
Eternity’s begun, and thou art judged forevermore. 
There I stood sentenced, with the world mine; for 
I had chosen the world and it was given me. My 
God! is this a dream? Horrible! And just as I 
thought I should be able to control myself I heard 
the Voice. It was the voice of the Spirit of Just- 
ice whose form appeared unto me like a pillar of 
smoke, so majestic, so dark was he, and so wrapped 
his mantle in massive folds about him. And as the 
Voice uttered itself I fell a mass—no man was IL 
“Thou hast chosen the world; thou hast thought 
it an end, not a means. But take it, all of it is 
yours. Glut thy sense upon the world, it is thine 
forever.” 

“God be praised, but hast thou,” said I, “spoken 
plainly; is the world mine—mine with all its treas- 
ures of wonder and delight” 

“Aye, it is yours—enjoy it. But one word. 
You must know that when God wishes to punish 
the unjust He gives him every opportunity to usurp 
at will. He piles gold before the miserly and He 
gives you the world. Take it, but there is to be no 
progress in your being. The world you wished to 
enjoy unrestrained is yours. I take it, its music, 
its philosuphy, its gorgeous scenes of land and 
water. Go then, take all, not for what they promise, 
but for what they are. Take the landscape for 
itself and not because it is but the ante-chamber to 
higher beauty—not because it is the mantle of 
spirit. Take music, sculpture and philosophy for 
themselves and not as mere expressions of the deep 
thoughts of spirit which know no language here. 
It was God’s idea that all these should fit the soul 
for the deeper beauty and truth, not fill it.” 

At this my soul grew sick. “But may I not 
love?” Iasked. The Voice replied “’Tis somewhat 
late and yet it is a thing for rejoicing that even 
now the show of love stirs thy heart, and yet for 
the real great love thou art late.” ‘“T plead,” again 
I cried, “that if all else has gone let not hope go— 
let me still think that I may yet reach the Better 


Land.” Then Mercy shone in Justice and God 
pressed me to his bosom. 

So I awoke, to believe that to honest desire to do 
right, be the creed e’er so unchristian, the gute 
of heaven is ever open; to sincerity there can be no 
sentence pronouncing banishment from God. It is 
Easter, the Christ you say has risen. Let it mean 
what it may to you, this meaning it is gradually 
taking for me, that there is a resurrection from life 
to a broader life, from light to fuller light. 


“NIAGARA REVISITED.” 


GRACE CURTIS. 


Some years ago Mr. Howells published a book 
called “Their Wedding Journey.” We read the 


book with much interest, because the places described 


were familiar scenes to us, and the book renewed 
our memories pleasantly. It was a description of 
travel, nothing more. Isabel and Basil March, as 
wedding journeyers in general, and Bostonians in 
particular, are capable of passing judgment upon 
gods and men. They detail everything of interest 
between Boston and Niagara. The description is 
always good, often charming, and the book is full 
of sparkling wit and satire. A delicate thread of 
humor runs through it all, and like all Mr. Howells’ 
works, it is pleasant reading. 

Isabel and Basil, however, are mere puppets of 
the show, skilfully manipulated to repeat the roles 
of the scene. They are amusing creations of a fer- 
tile fancy. They are far from being representative 
characters. For lovers, they see too much. They 
note every detail of the scenes they pass, the people 
they see. All this makes a charming book of travel, 
but not a wedding journey; or if so, it is Hamlet 
with Hamlet left out. 

If we examine Isabel and Basil personally, we 
find them always self-conscious, always posing, al- 
ways vulgar. They analyze every emotion till it 
becomes tawdry. Their talk of love lacks the ring 
of truth. They talk too much. 

There is a charming little German love song of 
Halm’s which might teach this bridal corple worthy 
lessons, It runs: 

Mein Herz, ich will dich fragen, 
Was ist denn Liebe, sag? 


* Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, 
Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag.’’ 


Und sprich, woher kommt Liebe? 
“Sie kommt und sie ist da!” 

Und sprich, wie schwindet Liebe? 
** Die war’s nicht, der’s geschah.”” 


Und was ist reine Liebe? 
** Die ihrer selbst vergisst 1!" 
Und wann ist Lieb am tiefsten? 
** Wenn sie am stillsten ist !" 


Und wann ist Lieb am reichsten? 
“ Das ist sie wenn sie giebt 1" 
Und sprich, wie redet Liebet 
’ Sie redet nicht, sie Mebt 1 
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in English:— 


My heart. I will question thee. 
What is love, eay? 

“Two souls and one thought, 
Two hearts and one beat.” 


And speak, whence comes love? 
“*It comes, and is there !"" 

And tell, how is love lost? * 
“It was not love, that passed.” 


And what is pure love? 
“ That which forgets itself 1" 
And when is love the deepest ? 
“When it the stillest is!" 


And when Is love the richest ? 
“That is it when it gives!" 
And say, how talks love? 
** It talks not, it loves !"? 

We find it in our hearts to wonder whether Mr. 
Howells ever had a wedding journey himself, or 
ever met with people who were in love? 

But we accepted Their Wedding Journey kindly, 
believing it was offered us as a book of travel; but 
“Niagara Revisited Twelve Years After their Wed- 
ding Journey,” which appears in the May Atlantic 
offers itself as a picture of marriage after twelve 
years. As such, its flimsiness and falsity, its lack of 
everything that constitutes marriage, its cheap array 
of beggarly goods, all seems poor and revolting. 

We toss Mr. Howells the gauntlet. 

In all Mr. Howells’ portrayals of married life we 
find what is puorest pictured. The real delicacy 
of true love, unflawed of selfishness, escapes his 
grasp. He deals ever with only the physical bases 
of the passion. The more subtile relations, those 
finer lines that constitute the very soul of things, 
he leaves unreckoned. In this way he— 


“takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there.” 


After twelve years Basil and Isabel revisit Niag- 
ara. They want to find their lost youth! 

Poor Basil is forty-two and Isabel is thirty-nine 
when they find their joy in a vanished past. They 
regret the years, and are sensible themselves, Bos- 
tonians as they are, of something lacking. 

On reaching Rochester, Basil suggests taking the 
children to see the fall where Sam Patch made his 
last leap, but poor Isabel is afraid to disturb her 
illusions: she says: “Oh! perhaps we have done a 
wicked thing in coming this journey! We onght 
tu have left the past alone, we shall only mar our 
memories of all these beautiful places.” 

This sounds pitiful indeed to those husbands and 
wives whom the years have knit together by all the 
tender sacredness of love, and by the mystery of 
births. 

Poor Isabel and Basil, have no new meanings 
consecrated the years for you so that the old mem- 
ories can safely link themselves with the new? 
Have the buds of your bridal spring brought no 
fruit to bless your fall of life? 

At Niagara, Basil has to pay three dollars to an 
unexpected demand—Isabel is not with him. He 


; dare. 


UNITY. 


This musical little song sounds little like itself’ 


fears to tell her, and his anxious soul is from that 
time tormented by harrowing doubts and fears. 

Mr. Howells says, “ Nothing perhaps marked the 
confirmed husband in Basil more than these fears 
and reluctances.” 

It is in such general statements, drawn from this 


| particular couple, but applied to all. that Mr. How- 


ells shows an erroneous judgment. His generaliza- 
tions are confined, and therefore lose their point. 

Of course this husband and wife revisiting 
Niagara find only the ghost of their former happi- 
ness. At last Basil says: “Do you suppose, Isabel, 
if you were to lay your head on my shoulder it 
would do anything to bring us en rapport with that 
lost bridal world again ?” 

“Basil,” she cried, “it would be disgusting! I 
wouldn’t do it for the world, not even that world. 
I saw a middle-aged couple on Goat Island. They 
were sitting on some stone steps, he a step below 
her, and he seemed to want to put his head on her 
knee; but I gazed at him sternly, and he didn’t 
We should lvok like that if we yielded to 
any outburst of affection. Don’t you think we 
should ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Basil. “You are certainly 
a little wrinkled, my dear.” 

“ And you are very fat, Basil,””—“and they glared 
at each other with a flash of resentment.” 

It is such a picture as this that Mr. Howells 
draws of marriage. 

If there are such as Isabel and Basil, there are 
more who “wear their rue with a difference,” who 
look deeper than the wrinkles, whose love does not 
sicken because its object gets fat. These poor souls 
do not know that it takes many and many a year 
to really make two people married. 

Some may, indeed, begin, as Theodore Parker 
said, “ with brown hair and plump, round, crimson 
cheeks, but the golden marriage is a part of love 
which the bridal day knows nothing of.” * * 

“Such a large, sweet fruit is a perfect marriage, 
that it needs a very long summer to ripen in, and 
then a long winter to mellow and season; but a 
real happy marriage is one of the things so very 
handsome, that if the sun were as the Greek poets 
fabled, a god, he might stop the world in order to 
feast his eyes with such a spectacle.” 

Mr. Howells says: ‘“ Marriage was not the poetic 
dream of perfect union that a girl imagines it: it is 
an ordeal, not an ecstasy. If she and Basil had 
broken each other’s hearts and parted, would not the 
fragments of their love have been on a much finer, 
much higher plane? Had not the commonplace, 
every-day experiences of marriage vulgarized them 
both!?? * * “Tf Basil had died just before they 
were married” * * 

If this is the only picture of marriage that Mr. 
Howells can give, “ God save the mark!” 

Perhaps Mr. Howells might say that there are 
some such marriages, but we have yet to see the 
nobler side given by him. 

Or possibly Mr. Howells might say that the 
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writer of this reminds him of Sidney Smith’s Scotch- 
map, who needed a surgical operation to get a joke 
into his head. Perhaps “Niagara Revisited” is 
& piece of humorous writing. 


‘QWnity Chub. 
REPORT OF THE UNITY CLUB. 


MRS. E. E. MAREAN. 


(This report was prepared at the request of the secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, to be read at the annual meeting, but 
was unavoidably omitted on account of the crowded condition of the 


programme]. : 

Three years ago the report prepared for this society of 
the work done in different parts of the West by our Unity 
Clubs or Mutual Improvement Societies included mention 
of fourteen individual organizations. Of these fourteen we 
have this year no reports from Grand Haven, Meadville, 
Mattoon, Iowa City, Lawrence or Indianapolis, but in spite 
of this falling-off we find that in this circle of Western Unity 
Clubs there are now, instead of fourteen, more than thirty, 
all of them justifying their existence by the work done for 
mental development and for moral influence, and testifying 
in a greater or less degree to the benefits that may come, 
both for the individual mind and for the common good, by 
these organizations. What we need now is for each to un- 
derstand what the others are doing, that the experience of 
one may help all the rest. And not that alone. Every 
time that we draw closer together and interest ourselves in 
the common work and results, we find an inspiration that 
helps us in our individual efforts. Hence this report. 

These clubs are widely scattered. The statements come 
from Rochester, N. Y., on the East and from Oakland, Cal., 
on the West, and from societies in twelve different states. 
The oldest one is the Mutual Improvement Club of Janes- 
ville, which has had an uninterrupted existence for nine 
years. During this time it has held two hundred and thirty- 
eight study sessions, averaging at least three written papers 
an evening, making seven hundred and twenty papers. 
The subjects of study have been the Lake Poets and their 
literary neighbors—Emerson, Dickens, the Concord authors, 


George Eliot, Shakespeare (or twelve plays, the study of| 


which ran through three years), besides studies in art, my- 
thology, minor heroes, minor classics, great humorists, etc. 
For this year it has been divided into two sections—one of 
which is the American poet section, for which have been 
prepared thirteen written studies on Whittier and thirteen 
on Holmes. The other section gives its attention to “ Aids 
to Commerce” and the twelve studies have discussed light- 
houses and light-house builders, bridges and bridge build- 
ers, the compass, tunnels, docks and wharves, steamboats, 
elevators, diving bells, and the custom house, its relation 
to commerce. This club has held as special sessions sum- 
mer evening meetings and has also had a Longfellow me- 
morial service, and they have maintained occasional lec- 
tures. Their report says little of their financial basis, but 
though they seem too modest to speak of it themselves, it 


ought to be mentioned here that they have been of help to 
the church, not only in an intellectual and spiritual way, 
but in a material way as well, since they have paid in a lib- 
eral amount to the church treasury as their share for use 
of the church parlors for their meetings. They have a club 
library of 175 volumes, all-books that have a direct bearing 
upon or are specially useful for the line of study they have 
pursued. From this library, books may be taken out by 
the payment of $1.00 a year. This work speaks for itself 
and surely those who have shared it have gained not only 
a better knowledge of the authors they have studied, though 
that in itself would be worth all the time and labor it has 
cost, but that kindly sympathy which comes from sincere 
work together and a common interest in the truer, better 
thoughts that have been opened to them. 

The Unity Club of Cincinnati deserves special considera- 
tion partly on account of its seven years’ experience and 
partly that the extensive and successful work it has accom- 
plished has run on somewhat different lines from our other 
clubs, Its chief feature seems to have been the popular 
Sunday afternoon lectures which it has maintained ever 
since its organization, and which have been a source of great 
interest and practical good not only to the club but to the 
entirecommunity. This past season the club has devoted its 
energies to self-culture more than ever before, while still con- 
tinuing the lectures, and much interest has been developed 
in courses on Ancient Greece and on Political Economy. 
The Amusement Committee have provided entertainments 
of exceptional merit for amateurs, some of which have been 
made pay entertainments for special charities. As tangi- 
ble results, their report shows that besides spending about 
$100 in the usual club charities, there has been raised for 
the establishment of a Day Nursery (the responsibility of 
which is now assumed by the ladies of the church) $115— 
for Associated charities $115, for Ladies’ Missionary Soci- 
ety $35, for Flood sufferers $100, besides the proceeds of 
the Sunday lectures which are not yet reported or appro- 
priated. : 

The Unity Club connected with the Church of Our Father 
in Buffalo, N. Y., was organized in '76. Its literary 
meetings are held once a week through the winter and a 
dramatic and musical entertainment is given once a month. 
Their work includes studies in successive years on Roman, 
Greek and French literature, and this season has been given 
to American authors. 

The Unity club ot St. Paul, Minn., held its first meeting 
in April, ’77. It holds general meetings on alternate Tues- 
day evenings, besides which it has classes and branches 
separately organized, each in charge of a committee, who 
plan work, allot papers, etc. The calendar of the general 
meeting shows that their work has covered a wide field, em- 
bracing music, art, science, humor, education and reform, 
varied by dramatic interpretations, lectures, debates and 
social evenings. The study class of this club have done 
specially good work. Each season it has undertaken some 
real study or earnest reading and has devoted ite energies 
entirely to one line of work, believing this the more profit- 
able as well as the more interesting way. One year it 
studied art history, and in the thirteen evenings spent on 
this, thirty-three papers were written by twenty-eight dif- 
ferent persons, which shows that the active interest was not 
confined to half a dozen leaders of the club. Other 
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branches of the club, the reading circles, took up Emerson, 
Spencer and Dickens in particular and the English litera- 
ture as a whole. For the last twoyears the study class has 
met on Tuesday evenings, alternating with the general 
club meetings and in this time they have studied in detail 
the poetry of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Bryant and 
Whittier and are now nearly through a course of Emerson’s 
essays and poems. I wonld like to say here that the 
thanks of every one of us, who is at all interested in Unity 
Clubs, or even in the work they are trying to help on, is 
due to Mr. Gannett for the careful way in which he has 
elaborated his outlines for the study of these poets and 
made the work of this club available for others, to whom 
it can be none the less helpful. Even those who consider 
themselves most familiar with the writings of these home 
poets could not conscientiously go through these outlines 
without feeling their enjoyment of the poets increased and 
their appreciation deepened. The other departments of 
the club must be mentioned briefly. They are the Benevo- 
lent Society, whose work is to cut and arrange work for 
applicants, assist women who need employment or cloth- 
ing, and help various non-sectarian benevolent societies,— 
the sewing and cutting school where girls are taught to 
cut and make their own clothes—the church cupboard 
where supplies for the sick and poor may be collected, a 
sort of winter side to the Flower Mission, as they say—the 
free Sunday Reading Room which will be kept open at 
least until the new Public Library Reading room is ready, 
and a manager is also appointed to serve as local treasurer 
for each branch of the City Relief Work, seven in number. 
Among all these various activities, I must not neglect to 
mention the Children’s Society or Q. F. U. which holds a 
meeting in the club room every Saturday afternoon. The 
first hour is spent by work in classes for the church fair, 
which is held annually in December; the next is spent on 
alternate Saturdays in dancing and in literary exercises 
and then they turn into a singing school and have a half- 
hour's lesson. Last year this society had eighty-four 
And yet this is not all. These little folks have 
also a chapter of the Ayassiz Association and keep up a 
small vacation reading class which meets weekly through 
the summer, 

T have given the work of these four clubs thus in detail 
since from their longer experience and thorough method, 
we newer clubs may gain hints how best to systematize 
our own. 

The Young People’s Social Club of Ann Arbor divides 
its work much like the clubs in Janesville and St. Paul, and 
has taken up somewhat the same line of study. Holmes, 
Lowell, Darwin and Spencer are the writers whom they 
have studied for the past season. Their meetings have 
been varied by dramatic representations, lectures and 
socials, 

From Madison come reports of a club whose plans are 
laid somewhat differently. It is called the Contemporary 
Club, and is divided into five sections—taking respectively 
contemporary history, recent literature, discoveries and in- 
ventions, social science and art—and each section reports 
at the regular fortnightly meeting whatever has come to 
notice in that department, always keeping to fresh topics 
and reporting results rather than processes. The club has 
also had five lectures this winter. 


members. 


The Humboldt, Iowa, Club have spent two years with 
American authors and this year forty papers on American 
history have been read, followed by music, recitations or a 
social time generally. A number of lectures have been 
given, and Shakspere’s play “Merchant of Venice” has 
been thoroughly studied and successfully played. 

From Bloomington, Ill., come reports of a third success- 
ful year, and show that a fine Shakespere programme 
arranged for fourteen evenings has excited so much inter- 
est that the Shakspere studies will probably be continued 
another year. These study evenings have been interspersed 
with social evenings. 

The Unity Reading Club of Sheffield has devoted two 
years to Emerson and by this we feel sure they have done 
thorough work in this direction—something infinitely bet- 
ter than including a score of names in their programmes. 
It seems as if a club who try to dispose of Emerson in a 
single evening could really, three weeks after, know little 
more either of the man or his writings than before. In 
Buda is also an Emerson club, besides a reading class. 

A distinctive feature of the club connected with Hamil- 
ton Church, Oakland, Cal., is their study of Shakspere’s 
Duke of Gloster, whom they follow until, as King Richard 
III., he dies. 

In Evansville, Ind., the Unity Club gives variety to its 
meetings by having in turn a social, a dramatic and a lit- 
erary evening. In Minneapolis we find the Biographical 
Club, true to its name, studying biographies, not with any 
plan long ahead, but letting one evening’s work suggest 
another. ; 

In Cleveland, O., the Unity Club has included in ite course 
Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, Coleridge, Irving, Browning, 
Holmes, Shelley, Hawthorne, Wordsworth and Keats. The 
work has been divided into biographical sketches, essays 
on different writings of these authors, and readings. They 
have also social evenings and occasionally dramatic enter- 
tainments and have kept up a course of Sunday evening 
lectures. 

In Rochester, N. Y., a club connected with the Unitarian 
Church bears the mysterious title “‘Um-Zoo-Ee.” It is 
chiefly for social purposes and has given entertainments of 
a high order. 

One club in which we must feel special interest is that of 
Greeley, Col., where books are scarce and a real enthusiasm 
has to make up for facilities of study and opportunities 
for reference and comparison. They have studied Shaks- 
pere, Emerson, George Eliot, Kingsley and others, as 
opportunity offered. 

The Welcome Club of Marietta, O., has this year changed 
its character somewhat. After studying history for two 
years, it is now holding weekly meetings, has regular essays 
or readings followed by discussion and with every third 
evening a social. 

Especially good work has been done this past season by 
the Emerson Class in St. Louis, where the weekly pro- 
gramme consisted of reading, exposition and conversation. 
One class in that city have also studied prominent French 
authors, another the history of the eighteenth century and 
still another have joined with the Unity Club of Cincinnati 
in studying Political Economy, using the books recom- 
mended by the New York Society for Political Education. 
This subject is one which particularly deserves attention 
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and might be found interesting and profitable in other 
clubs. 


The Eclectic Club of Davenport, Iowa, have had a series 


of essays on English history, followed by discussions. A 
class in Omaha, Neb., has been studying Herbert Spencer's 
Social Statics, one in Detroit took Egypt and Persia, a 
Saturday evening class in St. Louis take Shakspere. 


Scandinavian history, and from Denver, Col., come ac- 
counts of a class which has been studying Greek philoso- 
phy, including collateral literature and history, besides 
another fortnightly class, which provides programmes 
consisting of music, essays, recitations, etc., and at each 
meeting a debate is held on some question of common 
interest. 

One of the new clubs, started the present year, is the 
Unity of Quincy, Ill., who send an attractive printed pro- 
gramme. It is divided into four sections—Literary, Musi- 
cal, Dramatic and Social, each in charge of a committee, 
who arrange the programmes for their respective evenings. 
Their literary work has been upon Oliver Wendell Holimes. 
Another new club is in St. Joseph, Mo. In the few 
months of its existence it has increased its membership 
from twenty to sixty. As yet it has adopted no regular 
line of work. The papers, the subjects of which were 
chosen by the essayists, have covered a wide range of 
thought, although generally of an ethical character. 

The club connected with All Souls church of this city, 
the youngest of all our clubs, yet claims special kinship 
with the one in Janesville, the oldest one, since they both 
owe their existence to the same leader, whose firm guidance 
and patient wisdom in organization are honored wherever 
our Unity Clubs exist. The club bent its energies to the 
study of Browning, perhaps with some misgivings at first, 
but the growing enthusiasm of all the members and their 
determination to continue this study indefinitely go to 
prove the wisdom of the choice. An art section has given 
opportunity for variety of work. Of those clubs which 
prefer to take up different subjects thronyh the winter the 
Fortnightly Club of Kalamazoo has shown unusual wisdom 
in its choice of topics, having selected those in which a 
single evening’s study would be really profitable- such as 
Nirvana, Westminster Abbey, Gladstone, The Evolution 
Theory, Hypatia, Daniel Livinystone.and so on. Here the 
topic is introduced either orally or by papers as the leader 
of the evening may prefer and a sreneral discussion follows. 

The result seems to be that wherever these Unity Clubs 
have been established and then supported by the united, 
willing co-operation of all the members, they have been 
found helpful in a degree far out-running all early antici- 
pations, both to the individual and to the church life. But 
this united effort is absolutely necessary in order to obtain 
the best results, and it will generally be found practicable, 
whenever it is well understood that the aim of the club is 
not to produce a high order of oriyinal literature, but to 
come as near as possible to the real spirit of the author or 
poet, whose works are to be studied. The work should be 
systematized so far as possible and it is here that the ex- 
perience of one club helps all the rest. First of all, much, 
very much, depends on the leader. He should be one able 
to keep steadily before himself the work of the evening. 
He must impress upon the minds of the members that 


written papers or interpretations should not exceed a given 
limit—that discussion must have some definite point and 
whenever it drifts into an aimless talk, it must be cut short 
and the next point in the evening’s work taken up. If this 
work is divided into separate sections or if different sub- 


. jects are to be introduced in the same evening, each divis- 
Mr. | 
Janson, in Minneapolis, has been delivering lectures on | 


ion must be kept strictly to its appointed time. 

At the same time this leader is not absolutely neces- 
sary, if only four or five, those perhaps who have rather 
more experience than the others, will take charge of 
the meetings and try to keep them in the lines indicated. 
One of our most successful clubs has no leader and finds in 
this plan all that it needs for guidance in discussion. 

Another great point in club work is gained, when the 
study for the season is all mapped out before actual work 
begins. For instance the club once having decided on a 
plan of work, may appoint a committee, who shall elaborate 
the plan in detail—divide the work to be gone over in the 
different evenings, allot the papers to be given with as 
much consideration as may be for individual capacity or 
inclination, and thus see to it that when the season is over, 
some definite point has been reached. Of course all these 
plans may and will be modified and improved upon in their 
detail,—one thought sugyests another, but all should be” 
arranged to fill out, not to supplant, the original intention. 

Mr. Gannett's studies of the American poets, which have 
been alrendy mentioned in connection with the work of 
Unity Club, St. Paul, furnish us a model of this style of 
careful preparation and probably secretaries of the other 
clubs, who have printed programmes for the season, would 
furnish copies of them upon application. These would 
give to any circle, where organized systematic work is new, 
all it would need in the way of outside help. 

It has generally been found the wisest plan to take up 
but one or two subjects for the season’s study—as for in- 
stance, the works of some one poet or author might consti- 
tute the regular work of each evening, but yet leaving 
perhaps half an hour to be devoted toa short paper and 
discussion either on art subjects, reform, single points in 
science or the like. In this way sufficient variety is secured, 
while still the work is thorough, as it cannot possibly be 
when a new author is taken up every evening. This too 
is more interesting, which is always a great point gained. 
Generally speaking, the best individual results of a single 
evening come to those persons who have devoted time and 
thought to preparation for it, and this individual prepara- 
tion is much more easily attained when one writer is 
studied through an entire season. After hearing one or 
two interpretations or papers connected with some author 
not already too well-known or upon some subject compara- 
tively new or difficult, the majority of the club will be just 
beginning to take a warm, personal interest in it all,—they 
tuke up their collateral home reading in the same line and 
it is found that the interest increases steadily from evening 
to evening, as their acquaintance with the subject becomes 
more intimate. 

And this brings us to another suggestion which may 
seem at first somewhat paradoxical to those who have not 
tried it—namely—that for clubs hard work is the easiest. 
Clubs of experience tell us that it is easier to keep up a 
strong interest in those poets or authors who in all proba- 
bility would not be thoroughly read at home, and for the 
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appreciation of whose writings either careful analysis is 
necessary as for the essays and poetry of Emerson, close | 
attention to detail, and research into obscure historical or 
literary corners as for the works of Browning, or compre- 
hensive study as for the French dramatic writers. Besides 
this, the interest elicited by such work is usually more last- | 
ing in its results individually. There is no obstacle in the 
way of thoroughly enjoying and perhaps even appreciating ' 
a poem of Longfellow or Tennyson, in one’s own home but ' 
Browning’s creations often need special care and study to 
enable a novice to realize their matchless eonceptions and 
development or to find the rich gems, that are nevertheless 
surely there, and even a poem one has known and loved | 
for years suddenly becomes a rare surprise, as one finds 
how wonderfully it bears the test of different interpreta- 
tions in the club discussions. 

One thought, which seems important for a real, general 
interest in the club work, is this—try to so arrange the 
evening’s programme that each member, provided the club 
is not altogether too large, may take some active part in 
it. At least, come with questions suggested by the collat- 
eral home reading. There will be plenty of them. Or let 
each one come ready to give some short quotation or sen- 

*timent from the author, poem or study of the evening. It 
has been found well also to have a short preliminary talk, 
in which all the members may join, on current events of 
the day—either in the field of politics, art, literature or all 
these combined. This talks serves to bring the members 
into social relations one with another, it teaches them to 
talk out and at the same time it keeps them informed of the 
best that is going on in the world outside, of the history 
that is being made around us every day, and this is an im- 
portant thing for busy people. 


In looking over these reports one cannot but feel what a 
wealth of material there is for such work even in the small- 
est of these Western towns, and what a pity, what a great 
pity it is that more of this material is not utilized. One 
earneat worker can do very much to awaken his friends and 
neighbors to the need of some intellectual life and to inter- 
est them in something besides their daily routine of house- 
hold or business cares. Brilliant papers are not necessary 
for the success of these efforts, talented men and women 
are not necessary. Indeed some of our most successful 
work has been done in the little places, scattered over this 
great country, far from all co-workers in the interests of a 
liberal faith. Let us have more of these clubs. There is 
not, indeed there is not a town where this thing cannot be 
tried, and profitably, if only a little patience and system 
are put into it. It is pitiful to think of the souls needing 
this intellectual food, needing this social companionship 
that has as its means and end something of real value. 
These clubs are not restricted organizations where only 
such may be admitted as can stand a certain test or exam- 
ination. They are for all, and all may find them a help. 
These suggestions for work may not be found always prac- 
ticable, but surely enouyh can be done to interest and ben- 
efit the members, and a small class can work profitably’ to- 
gether as well as a large one. Even then results will far 
outrun what any one of the members could have accom- 
plished alone. 

As Emerson has said, “The experience of retired men is, 
positive—that we lose our days and are barren of thought 


for want of some person to talk with. The understanding 
can no more empty itself by its own action than can a deal 
box. And in the higher activity of mind, every new perce p- 
tion is attended with a thrill of pleasure, and the imparting 
of it to others is also attended with pleasure.” These clubs 
then can do a work, especially in our smaller towns, which 
no schools are doing, which no books or magazines read 
alone at home can ever do at all times for the individual, 
and they can do more than perhaps any one force except 
that of the church to bring into the minds and hearts, not 
only of our young people but of older ones, who need such 
renewal of companionship quite as much, an appreciation 
of some things in life they might otherwise miss. Clubs 
are not compelled to study Longfellow and Holmes. They 
may and do include the study of comparative religions or 
the history of our own Unitarian faith. There is work 
enough for them to do in many directions and this is a 

question each club is well able to decide for itself. In the 
blanks sent out to the different clubs, one question related 
to the difficulties experienced in carrying out plans. Per- 

haps the most real difficulty seems to be this—how to do the 

best work and yet make the club attractive to those who 
need its influence. Perhaps the suggestions of unaccus- 

tomed work, of systematized plan and of managing the 

work so as to give each member some active interest may 

be of some value. One club finds difficulty in getting this 

systematic work. If committees are appointed and all is 

planned before the beginning, this ought to be avoided, 

provided members are interested. Another trouble men- 
tioned is the prejudice against anything which has its 
origin in the Unitarian church. For this we must have pa- 
tience, but it certainly seems as if these Unity clubs them- 
selves must be exercising a constant influence against that 
prejudice. Many of the clubs write that they have mem- 
bers from other denominations, drawn together by interest 
in the literary and social aims. One or two of the clubs 
are hardly sectarian at all. An objection of an opposite 
nature is that the existence of various non-sectarian socie- 

ties render a Unity Club unnecessary. These other non- 

sectarian clubs are doubtless doing good work, but the 

point is just here. Our Unity Clubs are to be literary and 
social organizations to be sare—but with an added grace, 
the grace of: consecration to a high religious purpose as 
well, and this, I may be pardoned for saying, is not com- 

monly included in the other clubs. 


Let me repeat this. It must not be forgotten that the 
aims of these clubs are not entirely intellectual nor social, 
but they stand for something higher yet and more com- 
prehensive. We want to make them a power for good in 
more ways than simply for mental culture. They must 
have an ethical value as well. They must take the place 
of trifling, undignified entertainments, intended to sup- 
port the church and draw into it outsiders merely by virtue 
of common, superficial attractions. I donot mean by this 
that our Unity clubs are to banish social entertainments or 
gatherings from our churches; rather would I have them 
sensibly include all these, only their influence should not 
stop here but be constantly used as a power for something 
better and more lasting than a mere good time. Important 
as we cannot but consider the intellectual life fostered by 
these organizations, it is far from constituting all their 
work. They should be like an arm to the church, exercis- 
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ing an influence for our liberal faith and rational religion | w, side Unitar’n Club..Chicago, 7 1882... { 


second only to that of the church itself. This is one side 
of our true missionary work—our higher propagandism. 


UNITY CLUB, CHICAGO, 1883-84. 


The committee of the above club offers the following 
foreshadowing of the programme for next season in the 
hope that the members of the club will conduct their sum- 
mer reading in this direction. In addition to the poems 
mentioned, it is hoped that during the coming year the 

- club will be able to familiarize itself with most of Brown- 
ing’s shorter poems. With this end in view it is urged that 
as many as possible should procure a complete edition of 
Browning’s works. 

The season will consist of sixteen sessions, held on alter- 
nate Wednesday evenings, beginning October 17. 


LOVE. 
Love Among the Ruins. 


COLOMBE'S BIRTHDAY. 


The Flower's Name. PAULINE. 
One Word More. 

By the Fireside. HEROISM. 
The Last Ride Together. Herve Riel. 
In Three Days, ete. Echetlos, 


Incident of a French Camp. 
Pheidippides. 

The Patriot. 

Muley Kak. 


LOVE AND LONGING. 
In a Year. 
Two in the Campagna. 
Youth and Art. 
Confession, 
James Lee. 
Mary Wollstonecraft. 
A Woman's Last Word. 
The Lost Mistress. 
Le Byron de nos Jours. 
Bifurcation, ete. 


CHILDE ROLAND. 
; PACCHIAROTTO. 
IVAN IVANOVITCH. 
AN EPISTLE. (KARSHISH.) 


LOVE—TRAGIC AND CLEON. 
DRAMATIC, 
Martin Relph. 
Count Gismond. PARACELSUS. 


In a Gondola, 

A Forgiveness, 

Christina and Monaldeschi. 
In a Balcony. 

The Worst of It. 

The Laboratory. 
Porphyria’s Lover, etc. 


BLOT ON THE SCUTCHEON. 


RED COTTON NIGHTCAP COUN- 
TRY. 


BISHOP BLOUGRAM’S APOLOGY. 


In addition to this, it is hoped to arrange for papers on 
The Religion of Browning, The Wit and Humor of Brown- 
ing, and Browning as a Poet of Nature. 


UNITY CLUB DIRECTORY. 


Tho following is as complete a list as we are at present able to give 
of the Unity Clubs in our circle. All clubs that are omitted from this 
list, and all in which the address of the Secretary is not given, are 
requested to send the needed information to this office. 


Names. Locatirty. FounpeEp. SECRETARY. 
Mutual Imp. Club...... Janesville, Wis..... 1874.. Miss R. Hatherall. 
= FE. H. Monteith. 
Unity Club......... --Cineinnati, Ohio. ..1876.. { Baty 
Chink canes {| Buffalo, N. ¥.....-. 1876. .Mias Annie Marsh. 
: Miss Lily A. Long, 
Unity Club... 2s... St.Paul, Minn, Apr.1877.. | My Garon Se. 


Wednesday Ev'ng Club..8an Diego, Cal..... 1878.. 


Young People's Liter- 
ary and Social Club. ‘ Ann Arbor, Mich...1878. 


Contemporary Club....Madison, Wis...... 1880. . 
Humboldt Unity Club.. Humboldt, Iowa. ...1880. 


Unity Club. ............ Bloom‘ton, TL. Sep.1880. 
Unity Reading Club....Sheftield, Ill, Oct. .1880. 
Emereon Class......... Buda, IL...........1881. 
Unity Club............. Cleveland, O., Dec.1881.. 
Unity Club of Hamil- 

thee } Oakland, Cal....... 1882. 


- Miss C. B. Puckett. 


} Miss Abby Stuart, 
223 Langdon St. 


. Miss Cora Van Vilson. 
-Mirs N. F. Cate. 
.Miss A. Humphrey. 

. Miss Hattie Pierce. 


Miss France Cady, 
176 Euclid Ave. 


.Mrs. J. H. Smyth. 


Mr. Waite, Warren 
Av. near Leavitt. 


Unity Club............. Evansville,Ind.Jan.1882.. Miss Marie E.Walkop. 


Biographical Club......Minneap. Minn.Oct. 1882. . { Soh ee RAL te 


Fortnightly Club..... .. Kalamazoo, Mich. 1882..Miss Nellie May. 
Unity Club -Quincy, Ill., Jan.17, 1883.. Miss CoraA. Benneson 


No Sec'y, address 
St. Louis, Mo. .....1883.. { RO. Spey audress 


Emerson Class.... ..... 


Unity Club....... wats Fred 8. White. 
All Souls Church..... \ Chicago, TM... 6... LESS { 3806 Langley Ave. 
Unity Club............. St. Joseph, Mo ....1883..Sam‘l N. Cox. 
Unity Club............. Detroit, Mich...... —..B. M. Ferris. 


Our Young Folks Lit 


he aban { Shelbyville, m. 


Eclectic Club........... Davenport, Iowa...—— Miss Julia Richardson. 
Class for Study of 

Spencer’s Soc ial ¢ Omaha, Neb. 

Statics...........065 
Welcome Club.......... Marietta, Ohio. 
Um-Zo0-Ee...........-- Rochester, N, Y....—— { aise ne 
Literary Club..........Greeley, Col. 
Shakespeare Class...... St. Louis, Mo, 


Class for Study of 
Greek Literature. { Denver, Col. 


Class for Study Scan- ) 
dinavian History and - Minneapolis, 
Literature........... 5 


Literary Society........ North Platte, Neb. 


Hist. Shakespeare and 
Eng. Lit. Classes — Des Moines, Iowa. 
also Com. Religions, 


Browning Club......,.. Madison. 
Historical Read. Club. .Milwaukee, Wis. 


Class for the Study of 
the Liberal Faith... { Rockford, In. 


Blotes from fhe Sield. 


Tur New Boston.—The old historic Boston like every- 
thing else yields to time and growth. Hollis St. Church, a 
time-honored landmark, has recently been sold. The pleas- 
ant edifice was built seventy-two years ago. From its 
pulpit did the silver tongue of Starr King gather again the 
audience which the prophetic anathemas of John Pierpont, 
the fearless reformer, had scattered. 


East Sacinaw, Micu.—Rev. Rowland Connor is giving in 
the Unitarian Church of this place a series of five sermons 
on “ Our Homes, and how to make them Happy,” with the 
following subjects: ‘The Evolution of Home” (Histori- 
eal); “The Right Kind of a Young Man;” “The Right Kind 
of a Young Woman;” “The Right Kind of Marriage;” 
“The Right Kind of Home Life.” 


Iowa City, lowa.—Joseph Cook has been at this place, 
plying his uaual vocation, viz.: that of kicking at what he 
calls the “corpse of Unitarianism,” and once more he has 
been answered and demolished in a handsome manner by 
Rey. Oscar Clute of the Unitarian Church; but like one of 
the inmates of Valhalla, Joseph wil! never know the differ- 
ence and will keep on in the old way. Commenting upon 
Joseph Cook’s relish for his favorite thesis, “ Unitarianism 
is a corpse laid out for decent burial,” Mr. Clute says: 


It is to be remembered that a corpse is hardly an object whicha 
decent man cares to attack. Respectable men do not go around the 
country kicking corpses. If Unitarianism is quite dead why should 
Mr. Cook go out of his way to drag in an attack upon its dead body. 

Woman Proressons.—President Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity in a recent report looks toward the improvement of 
college work by the appointment of women to professor- 
ships. We have wondered why people have been so slow 
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in thinking of this. The one profession for which woman, 
has an unquestionable aptitude is that of teacher, and per- 
haps seventy-five per cent. of the teaching force of America 
are women and yet the avenues of promotion are closed to 
them just when the profession becomes both profitable and 
agreeable asa life’s work. The hundreds of would-be colleges 
throughout our country are burdened with teachers in the 
shape of immature, non-symmetrical men who have failed 
as preachers or have been unable to enter other profes- 
sions, while the country is made bright with women who 
put into the work of teaching an enthusiasm that is deep- 
ened by long experience in our public schools and else- 
where. Why should these fresh-water colleges persist in 
preferring poor men to good women? 


Tue Sociery ror Morau Epvucation.— The Alpha, a 
paper published in Washington and devoted to the discus- 
sion of the delicate but all-important questions of marriage, 
heredity and personal purity, in its issue of June 1, pub- 
lishes in full the constitution of the society with the above 
name, branches of which we believe are already in operation 
in several of our leading cities and they ought to be found 
in every town throughout our country. It commends itself 
not so much on account of the largeness of its name or the 
happy paper phrasings of its purpose, but upon what we 
know to be, at least in a few cases, the modesty and direct- 
ness of some of its methods, resulting in unheralded and un- 
advertised Mothers’ Meetings, in which with the minimum 
of formality, a few women visit over their high privileges 
and solemn duties. We make room for the objects of the 
Society, as expressed in Article II of the constitution: 

The objects of this society shall be to provide a better instruction 
upon the laws of life; to consider the best methods of giving this 
instruction to children and youth, so that clear moral perceptions, 
right knowledge, pure thought, elevated tastes, refined feelings, and 
healthful habits may raise the standard of social purity and lift future 
generations above the sensuality which is restrained only by fear of 
discovery; to seek the enactment and enforcement of laws which tend 


to the removal of vice and the promotion of morality; and to co-operate 
with other societies established upon this basis throughout the country- 


Ghe Htudy Cable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JEsus; His OPINIONS AND CHARACTER. The New Testament Studies 
ofa Layman. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 1883. pp. 471. Price $1.50. 


DanNIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. American Statesmen 
Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. pp. 372. Price $1.25. 


Porms BY Jones VERY, with an introductory memoir by William P, 
Prope Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. pp. xii, 160. 
rice $1.50, 


THe Doom or THE Masoriry. By Samuel J. Barrows, 
American Unitarian Association. 1883. pp. 160. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF My YouTu. By Ernest Renan. Translated by C. 
B. Pitman. New York:G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1883, pp. xxif, 355. 
Cloth $1.00 Paper 50 cents. 


A REPLY TO THE ACADEMY’s Review of ‘‘ The Wine Question in the 
light of the New Dispensation,” by John Ellis, M.D. Published by the 
author at 157 Chambers St., New York. Paper. pp. 270. 


But Yet a Woman. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. pp. 348. Price $1.25. 
LITERARY NOTES. 


Cupples, Upham & Co. have recently published “ The 
Priest and the Man,” a historical novel on the stories of 
Abelard and Heloise. In addition to his forthcoming 
serial in the Atlantic Monthly, Mr. F. Marion Crawford has 
arranged with Messrs. Macmillan, the publishers of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” for the simultaneons publication in this country 
and in England of a new novel to be called “‘ Dr, Claudius,” 


Boston: 


the scene of which will be laid partly in Germany, where 
Mr. Crawford spent some years of student life, and partly 
in the United States.——Mrs. Millicent Ganett Fawcett, the 
wife of the blind English statesman, has written the chapter 
on the woman suffrage movement in England for the book 
on the “ Woman Question in Europe,” soon to be published 
by the Putnams.—_—-Mr. Longfellow’s poem, “ Michael 
Angelo,” is to be illustrated by Mr. Louis Ritter.-——‘ Im- 
agination” and other essays by George MacDonald, with an 
introduction by Dr. A. P. Peabody, will be issued by D. 
Lothrop & Co. in a few days. ——An English “ Book about 
Roses,” which has reached its seventh edition, is offered to 
American readers. S. Reynolds Hale is the author.——The 
“ Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes” which has been some 
time in preparation is nearly ready at D. Lothrop & Co.’s 
It is claimed that Dr. Holmes has favored the author with 
such data as will render the volume very full in fresh mat- 
ter and authentic.—Henry Holt & Co. are publishing 
Theodore Winthrop’s novels in their Leisure Moment series. 
“Cecil Dreeme” and “John Brent” have already appeared. 
——Mr. Soel Chandler Harris is writing a new series of his 
Uncle Remus stories, many of which will appear in the 
Century before they are issued in book form.—There is a 
report that Mrs. Alexander Carlyle, the favorite niece of 
the author, is going to write something about her uncle. 
——tThe new Riverside edition of Emerson will contain 
two volumes of his essays, never before published.—— 
“Sermons by Richard Metcalf” is the title of an attractive 
collection of fourteen discourses selected from a series 
preached in the Unitarian church at Winchester, Mass. 
Whoever has the curiosity to read a vigorous argument to 
prove that the early chapters of Genesis are in all respects 
infallible, should take up MclIlvaine’s “Wisdom of Holy 
Scripture,” published by the Scribners.—In the next 
number of the Century will appear several letters written 
by Emerson soon after he left Harvard.m—John Wiley & 
Sons will publish immediately a rearranged and revised 
edition of Vol. II. of their Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters,” 
which contains Mr. Ruskin’s criticisms of his own methods, 
and is hence a unique work. 


THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1483. pp. 564. Price $1.50. 


That Mrs. Burnett wrote this, her latest novel, witha 
noble purpose, we cannot doubt, but we do question the 
wisdom of devoting five hundred and sixty-four pages to 
the contemplation of unwholesome states of mind, dis- 
jointed morality and low political intrigue. Why should 
the novel-reader pass hours in familiar intercourse with 
the hollowness, worldliness and frivolity of certain phases 
of fashionable life in order to be warned against their 
dangers? The most attractive part of the book may be 
found in the opening pages, in which Bertha, the heroine. 
comes home from boarding-school, in an eayer flutter of 
joyous anticipation, and with ample preparations to “come 
out.” Her father, a learned scientist, is so filled with re- 
spectful curiosity about his daughter, that, after he has 
carefully examined her through his spectacles during 
several meals, he gives her the. impression that he is going 
to classify her as he does his beetles. She asks playfully 
if he cannot give her a label without a pin, and his mourn- 
fal reply that this would be impossible, indicates the tor- 
ture life holds in store for one of her temperament. Later 
her father says of her, “ She is going to be a clever woman. 
For her sake I am sorry to see it. She is going to be the 
kind of clever woman who has nine chances out of ten 
of being a desperate pain to herself while she is a pleas- 
ure to her friends.” As the story yoes on, Bertha marries a 
man whom she does not love, but whom she fears may come 
to harm if his apparently absorbing affection for her be un- 
requited. In the moment when her fate must be decided, 
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and shortly after marriage, when she learns too surely that 
her husband’s love for her is merely one of the many sur- 
face enthusiasms of his shallow nature, she longs for some 
communion with Philip Tredennis, a distant relative, who 
was her father’s guest when she returned from school, and 
who gave her that first boquet of heliotrope, which she will 
always keep. Philip has loved her from the first, with a 
pure, strong, unselfish love, and he watches over her in 
sundry real and supposed dangers, willing to shield her at 
any cost to himself, not knowing that he is warming to 
life the love she had long borne for him without being her- 
self fully aware of it. Not until Richard, Bertha’s hus- 
band, becomes disgraced by the exposure of a dishonor- 
able scheme of which his wife has been made the uncon- 
scious assistant, and runs away from home, do Bertha and 
Philip have their eyes opened to the cause of each other's 
often enigmatical conduct. Our sympathies go out warmly 
to Philip, though why he made no effort, beyond that 
one floral tribute, to win Bertha before it was too late, it 
would be difficult to determine. As for Bertha, she strug- 
gles hard to free her heart from its unlawful love, but 
makes no effort to put anything but frivolous excitement 
in its place; she prides herself on doing her duty to her 
husband and children, but her idea of doing her duty to 
them seems to be merely to keep them amused. Poor 
Bertha! we may pity her because she was neither strong 
enough nor wise enough to make the best of her lot, we 
may feel tenderly for her, as her old father did, but we 
cannot think it desirable to follow her through the fever- 
ish, poisoned social atmosphere she draws about her, and 
to dwell linyeringly on every minute variation of the love 
of this married woman for a man who is not her husband. 
And so we lay down the book, feeling that notwithstanding 
all its fine points, all its good intentions, it is filled with a 
dangerous malaria, and that the mind had better take a 
cold bath after reading it, to get clear of its influences, 
A. F. 


Ox1GIN AND Destiny and other Sermons by John W. Chadwick. George 
H. Ellis, Boston. 1883. pp. 341, $1.00. 


Another book of sermons comes to us from Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, freighted with earnest thoughts on the prob- 
lems of the hour. Many of his sermons are more interest- 
ing than most essays and ought to reach a class of people 
whom ordinary church discourse do not touch. We wish 
that those who are troubled by the continually widening 
acceptation of the so-called evolution theory, and distrust 
all arguments for it, failing to find them either conclusive 
or beautiful, might read the opening sermon, “Origin and 
Destiny,” which gives the name to the book, and find in it 
the assurance that human nature can only gain in dignity 
and honor “for every mighty period through which the 
infinite patience” has been feeling its way through lower 
forms up to man as he is now, and that “as the origin must 
be commensurate with the fact evolved, the destiny must 
be the same.” 

One sermon which has had considerable circulation in 
tract form is ‘The Conceit of Science.” It is a vindication 
of the conscientious, painstaking procedures of the true 
scientific man, wherein there can be no conceit nor the 
shadow of assumption, as contrasted with the popular en- 
thusiast who follows after and is quite as dogmatic in his 
assertions of the infallibility of science as the popular re- 


ligionist is in his belief regarding the infallibility of the 
Bible. From this Mr. Chadwick leads us on to consider the 
worth and infinity of the real life, in the make-up of which 
science is but one of the many factors, helping on, not an- 
tagonistic to nor inconsistent with the higher religion, 
which we are trying to comprehend. 

The sermon entitled “ Work and Rest” is probably the 
one which will come nearest to the hearts of the men and 
women who read this book. It touches in a simple, hope- 
ful way sensitive chords in every-day life, and ought to 
scatter thoughts that shall some day blossom out in lives 
more restful in their work and more faithfal to their own 
ideals. 

A lovable characteristic of Mr. Chadwick is his poetic 
insight into nature—his loving appreciation of the lessons 
in pansies and forget-me-nots, the strength that “granite 
shores and mountain ledges and briny waves and sunburnt 
pastures and odorous woods” have given us. This love of 
nature comes out again and again. We like, too, the confi 
dent ring of his conclusions in such sermons as “ New Tes- 
tament Inspiration”—“ The Incarnation ” and the Higher 
Unitarianism.” 

The sermons have all been published by themselves in 
tract form, and copies can be had for six cents each. It is 
hoped that they may have a wide circulation. E. E. M. 


AN INDEX To PeRiopicaL LITERATURE. Third edition. By W. F. Poole, 
LL. D. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 1882. pp. 1442, $15.00. 


The truest way to read is topically. The best encyclo- 
pdoia on matters of literature and questions of the day is 
found in the combined pages of the periodicals and the 
reviews. This work guides one’s reading on the above- 
mentioned plan and makes available the material in this 
encyclopedia. This work is truly monumental in its extent, 
permanence, value and the amount of labor bestowed upon 
it. Mr. Poole began the work thirty-five years ago when a 
student in Yale College, and once taken up, it has never 
really been laiddown. It has been brought to its present 
completeness through the aid of fifty-one different librari- 
ans, under the immediate direction of Mr. Poole himself. 
It contains a topical index to all the magszine and review 
articles of any note published in the English language up 
to date of issue, making a total number of 6,205 volumes, 
mostly of monthlies and quarterlies. To collect as many 
bound copies, as circumstances will permit, of these maga- 
zines and periodicals, and to place in their midst a copy of 
Poole’s Index would constitute a wiser basis for a Public 
Library than most of the easy-going collections of current 
books which represent such beginnings. It is no longer a 
question of how to get people to read in most of the 
Northern towns of the United States, but the far more diffi- 
cult question of how to get them to read to some purpose. 


Ye are not bound! the Soul of Things is sweet, 
The Heart of Being is celestial rest; 

Stronger than woe is will; that which was Good 
Doth pass to Better—Best.—dwin Arnold. 


Life is a mirror; if you frown at it, it frowns back; if you 
smile, it returns the greeting.— Thackeray. 


Life has a purpose and each day perfects it; flowers are 
sweet, but the crowning work is fruit—so the crowning of 
our lives is usefulness. 
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Little Wnifp. 


ELLen T. Leonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Assoctate Editors, 
Miss Cora H. CLaREE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mas. K. G. WELLS, 155 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ‘* What to see” in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to assist others, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helpiug and training children to find the soul of 
all life in the things which are to be seen aud to be done around us, 


READING AND THINKING. 


When you are reading by yourself, and come to 
something you do not understand, what do you 
do about it? Do you skip it without an attempt to 
know what it means? Do you call out and ask 
mother or sister to tell you about it, or do you think 
it over yourself, at least until you are quite sure it 
is beyond you, before you ask any help? The more 
you can pick out the meaning alone, the better you 
will remember what you have read, the more readily 

- you will get the meaning of the next hard place you 
come to, and the more you will enjoy your book. 
Perhaps it is an allusion to some person or place 
you do not know of; or it is only a word, the loss of 
whose meaning spoils the whole sentence for you 
and leaves it a blank in your thought. Have your 
little dictionary-stand conveniently near the book- 
case, and an inviting chair close by. Then you will 
find it no effort to look up words when they are new 
to you. The encyclopedia in the bookease will ex- 
plain the interest of the allusion made to person or 
place, and an atlas or globe should be within reach, 
to help you fix places in your memory. If you think 
this sounds as if it were only for the oldest of our 
readers, it isa great mistake. Any of you who are 
eight or ten years old, and can read to yourselves, 
can also learn to look up the hard words in the dic- 
tionary. Says a writer in the Commonwealth, “It 
is a good thing for a boy to read, but it is a better 
thing for him to think—to endeavor to create within 
himself that from which all the best books emanate 
—thought! The poorest and smallest effort in this 
direction is better than taking for granted, and 
swallowng wholesale, entire libraries of the thoughts 
of others.” 

So don’t keep skipping the hard places, or you 
will get in the same way the man did, who every 
time he caine to a tough knot, in splitting his fire- 
wood, tossed it off into the further corner of the shed. 
Perhaps he began by thinking he would split them 
all when he had more time. But he, very naturally, 
never had more time,—or inclination,—and the _re- 
sult was that the pile kept growing. Then instead 
of putting the knots into shape for use, he bought 
more wood and treated that the same way. It was 
not long, as you may suppose, before there was no 
more room for the good fuel, which had been reduced 
to a usable condition, and he must either leave his 
firewood out in the rain, or tackle the knots. Did 


you ever try to build a fire, and get breakfast, with 
wet wood? It is as discouraging as trying to build 
the fires of your own daily action with the thoughts 
of other people, unless you have taken them, knots 
and all, into your own woodshed, wrestled with them, 
and got them into shape for use. 


FLORENCE. 


ANNA L. PARKER. 


Sparkling eyes, busy feet, 
Merry laugh, caresses sweet, 
Little Florence ! 
I wonder as down life’s pathway she goes 
Will she pluck the violet, or the rose 
Be found in her tresses of nut-brown hair 
And lending its gracefully regal air, 
To Florence. 


Little sprite, never at rest, 
Twit’ring bird in its nest, 
Happy Florence! 
I wonder when birdie spreads wings and flies 
With joyous carols to other bright skies, 
Will life seem as sweet, as full of delight, 
The morning as glad, as peaceful the night, 
Without Florence? 


~ 
Slowly pass with lingering tread, 
Youth’s glad years, and blessings shed 
Over Florence, 
Roses and violets, lend her your charm; 
Love, tenderly guard and keep her from harm; 
And childlike innocence and peace serene, 
Be womanhood’s crown for our fairy, our queen. 
God bless Florence. 


THE NEST OF THE VIREO. 


Of all the nests, robins’ excepted, those of the 
vireos most abounded. We found them everywhere, 
in all woods, and by all waters, and we made quite 
a collection of the deserted ones; they seemed too 
pretty to be left behind, and as the owners had no 
further use for them, we cut off the branches and 
brought them home. 

All the vireos build hanging nests, the material 
for the framework being much the same, while the 
lining and the outer finish vary greatly. The place 
oftenest selected is toward the end of some flexile 
bough of a tree, or on an Alder or Witch-hazel, or 
some such withy kind of wood. The bird begins 
in the angle where two small stems separate like-the 
letter V, winding around them for a distance of 
perhaps three or four inches narrow ribbons of some 
tough inner bark which she knows best where to 
collect. She knots these fibres by one of those bird 
nooses which no human hands can either tie or un- 
tie, and then sticks them fast by some gluey secre- 
tion which she has among her own personal 
resources. And the result is that no winds or rains 
are able to detach these pensile structures from 
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their fastenings till they are beaten and rotted to 
rags. In addition-to this the prudent builder makes 
security doubly strong by looping her cords to out- 
lying twigs, just as tent ropes are stretched to the 
pins. 

Next she fashions within this framework an oval 
basket, which hangs from its rim like a tiny hand- 
net, made strong as a hempen web and as elastic and 
springy as if woven with hair; and now the most 
essential part being done, she seems to cast her eyes 
about to see what there is lying around for finishing, 
appropriating almost any soft and pretty thing she 
sees. In one we found strong fibres of black 
sheep’s wool, in another strands of bright-colored 
shawl fringe; in some of them were pieces of news- 
paper with the reading still fresh and distinct, so 
that the occupant had ample means of indulging 
her literary taste while tending her little ones.—- 
Field, Wood and Meadow Rambles, A. B. Harris. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 


I. 
I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where, 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 
II. 


I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where, 
For who hath sight so keen and strong 
7 That it can follow the flight of song? 
Int. 


Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
I found the arrow still unbroke, 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


THE CUCKOO. 


I am sure in our Northern woods it would be 
hard to find another such stylish bird; with her 
long and slender form, her fine long bill, and long, 
handsome tail, she is certainly what might be called 
“very distinguished looking.” And then her 
movements are so dignified and composed, and she 
has such a high-bred air, that she is the lady 
among the feathered people of our region. Then, 
again, her attire is in such perfect harmony with 
this symmetry of proportion and stateliness of man- 
ner as to give her an appearance of refinement or 
delicacy—which may be true of her character or it 
may not; I am speaking on the strength of an ac- 
quaintance formed and matured in two interviews, 
during which her behavior was charming. We 
studied her for an hour that morning. She had no 
fear of us, and would immediately have returned to 
her nest, but her mate, who had at once appeared, 
kept up cautionary signals. After flying a few 
yards away, she gradually dismissed the distance 


between us by slipping from bough to bough, so 
noiselessly that we could not’ so much as hear the 
rustle of her wings, and then sat placidly regarding 
us, just where the sunshine fell on her ashen white 
breast, making it wave and glisten like watered silk, 
and on the brown of her wings and tail, which 
glowed as if they had been bronzed.— Field, Wood 
and Meadow Rambles, A. B. Harris. 


Hallie Hutchinson, a little girl nine years old, is 
probably the youngest operator in the world. She 
lives in Texas, and has charge of the telegraph of- 
fice in the town, One end of her table is piled 
with dolls and other playthings, with which she 
amuses herself when not at work. At one time, 
when the election returns were coming in, and men 
were greatly excited to learn the latest news, the 
office was filled with a crowd who greatly admired 
the ease and rapidity with which the little a 
managed the wires.— Woman’s Journal. 


Memorizine Scriprure.—It has its place in Sun- 
day-school teaching. But teachers should not be 
satisfied with correct recitation either of Scripture 
or catechism. It is always less important than 
knowledge of the meaning of Scripture acquired by 
study. Schopenhauer well says, ‘‘ Truth that is re- 
ceived merely, and committed to memory, sticks to 
man’s organization like an artificial limb, a false 
tooth, a wax nose. * * But knowledge gained by 
one’s own thinking resembles the natural limb: it 
alone belongs to us fully.”— Well Spring. 


Perhaps the most wonderful Sunday-school in 
the world is that at Stockport, in Great Britain. It 
recently celebrated its ninety ninth anniversary. It 
has four hundred teachers and forty-five hundred 
scholars, and about ninety-five thousand children 
have been at one time or another members of it.— 
Well Spring. 


A BIT OF POTTERY. 


The potter stood at his daily work, 
One patient foot on the ground; 

The other, with never-slackening speed 
Turning his swift wheel round. 


Silent we stood beside him there, 
Watching the restless knee, 

Till my friend said low, in pitying voice, 
“ How tired his foot must be!” 


The potter never paused in his work, 
Shaping the wondrous thing; 

T’was only a common flower-pot, 
But perfect in fashioning. 


Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 
With homely truth inspired; 

“No, marm, it isn’t the foot that kicks; 
The one that stands gets tired!” 


—Sel. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE COUNCIL. 


Curoaco, May 15, 1883. 

The Council met in the vestry of Unity Church. Present, 
Messrs. Batchelor, Bellows, Clark, Hosmer, Kidder, Sunder- 
land, Thayer. Absent, Messrs. Eaton, Hale, Miss Channing, 
Mrs. Hooper. In the absence of Mr. Hale, Mr. Kidder was 
called to the chair. . 

The Secretary reported that the following sums of money 
had been contributed from various sources for the purposes 
recommended by the last National Conference :— 


1. To raise the debt of the New Orleans Church.............- $15.000 
2. To complete the new Endowment Fund of the Meadville 
Theological School... 0.00.0... cece ee cece ete eeeeeee - 15.000 
38. For the Unitarian College at Klausenburg, Hungary...... 10,500 
4. For Rev. A. D. Mayo's Educational Work in the South.... 8,000 
5. To help build churches at Madison and DesMoines........ 500 
6. For the general purposes of the American Unitarian 
ABSOCIAON, o.oo cade hes ease ee sees Lede Seed eeede $42,000 
Bequests ..........ee ee eeee Bbcaees' sins cideay es gadis 23,000 65,000 
Total.............. eer TRE ee ere ere $109,000 


The Unitarian ‘Club of Boston has also raised one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars toward a fund of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars needed for the erection 
of a new denominational house. Adding this sum to the 
amount raised for other purposes, we have a grand total of 
two hundred and twenty-nine thousand dollars raised since 
May 1, 1882, for various denominational purposes. 

The Council Committee on the question of a Liberal 
School for Girls, at West Bridgewater, Mass., reported that 
through their co-operation the Trustees of the Howard 
Fund, at West Bridgewater, had secured the services of 
Miss Helen McGill, a graduate of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, England, as principal of a seminary for girls, to be 
opened next October in the Howard school building. The 
Council had been requested to appoint a board of twelve 
visitors of the school, six ladies and six gentlemen. 

The present condition of the Wade School enterprise 
was fully discussed; and, on motion of Mr. Thayer, the 
following resolution was unanimously passed :— . 


Resolved, That the Council of the National Conference urgently 
recommend to the Committe of the Conference, to whom was referred 
the proposition of Mr. J. H. Wade to establish a School of Theology at 
Cleveland, the immediate appointment of one or more agents to ascer- 
tain by personal canvass what, if any, sums can be raised, whether in 
the Unitarian fellowship or elsewhere, for meeting the conditious pre- 
scribed by Mr. Wade for the establishment of this school. 


On motion of Mr. Sunderland, the following resolution 
was passed :— 


Resolved, That the Council recommend to the Committee appointed 
at Saratoga to secure money for churches at Des Moines and Madison 
the immediate placing of an ayent or agents in the field to raise the ten 
thousand dollars needed, paying the expenses of the agents, if neces- 
sary. 

The Secretary presented a series of proposed amendments 
to the- by-laws of the American Unitarian Association, 
embodying the suggestions made by Mr. D. B, Eaton at the 
last session of the National Conference. In offering this 
new draft of by-laws, Mr. Bellows reminded the Council 
that the whole question of measures needed to secure the 
more effective co-operation of the National Conference and 
the American Unitarian Association is still in the hands of 
a special committee appointed by the Conference ut the 
session of 1880. Notwithstanding this action of the Con- 
ference, the Association clearly has it in its power, by 
timely leyislation, to settle this ditlicult question in a way 
likely to be acceptable to a majority of the friends of both 


longed discussion of the main question at the next session 
of the Conference. 

On motion of Mr. Batchelor, the Council voted that the 
Secretary’s proposed amendments should be printed, and 
respectfully referred for consideration to the American 
Unitarian Association, and to the special committee on the 
subject appointed by the National Conference. 

The question of the need of one or more first-class mis- 


.| sionaries, to be kept constantly in the field, was briefly dis- 


cussed, Such a man, it was agreed, should be of recog- 
nized ability and general fitness for the work; and his 
business should be to move about, with a roving commis- 
sion from the American Unitarian Association, and under 
the general direction of its Secretary,—a sort of untitled 
bishop, with ability and authority to offer counsel and help 
of all sorts to new and struggling churches, to break ground 
ip new fields, etc. The Secretary of the Association has no 
time for such work, but sorely needs such a first-class helper 
on horseback, more especially in the Western work. 

The Council voted that, in its judgment, the payment of 
the traveling expenses of members of the Council in attend- 
ance upon regular meetings ought to be provided for by 
the Conference, and that, subject to the approval of the 
next meeting of the Conference, these expenses should 
henceforth be paid out of the Conference treasury. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet next September at 
the time and place of meeting of the Ministers’ Institute. 

Russeut N. Betiows, General Secretary. 


Whe Gxchange Cable. 


Pav anp Jxesus.—But Mr. Cook’s failure to prove “ the 
downfall of the mythical theory ” should in no wise trouble 
good men or Christians. The mythical theory came not to 
harm, but to help religion. In his new autobigraphical 
sketches, Renan says that after he gave up belief in mira- 
cles, Christianity seemed to him “greater than ever.” 
Christianity is indeed glorified by the theory which shows 
that its montrosities are but myths, and that behind it were 
true men. 

Paul was a nobler man than the church or Mr. Cook has 
made him. He was indeed too much given to “visions,” 
and quite too independent of the other apostles, and so laid 
the foundation of a theology about Jesus which they doubt- 
less would have denied. But the worst of the church doc- 
trines and myths must not be charged to him. And with 
all his visions, he shows that he has caught the central 
truth of Jesus’ teaching; for above miracles, above ecsta- 
sies and speaking with tongues, above prophesy and 
apostleship, above faith and hope and all other spiritual 
gifts,—he ranks charity, in that sublime passage in this 
letter to the Corinthians. It was Paul, too, who most 
fought against the narrow national and ritual tendency 
seen in the apostles at Jerusalem, and who as apostle to the 
Gentiles gave Christianity its breadth. 

But still higher does Jesus rise above the rank which 
priests or Paul has given him. That simple teacher in 
Galilee is diviner than the preachers’ Trinity; that man 
slain in Judwa is more glorious than Paul’s risen Messiah. 
There was a better Jesus than Paul’s vision revealed. The 
author of “Supernatural Religion” says: ‘The life and 
teaching of Jesus have scarcely a place in the system of 
Paul. Had he been dependent upon him we should have had 
no idea of the great master who preached the sermon on the 
mount, and embodied pure truths in parables of such lumi- 
nous simplicity. His noble morality would have remained 
unknown, and his lessons of incomparable spiritual excel- 
lence have been lost to the world. Paul sees no signifi- 
cance in that life, but concentrates all interest in the death 
and resurrection of his Messiah.” We will be grateful for 
these epistles of Paul; but more so for those sentences and 
life-stories which other apostles, though with narrower 
minds and many misinterpretations and growing myths, 
were treasuring 1n their traditions. Not the dogmas and 


organizations, and go probubly avoid the necessity of pro-! myths about Jesus, but that humanity in him which these 
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could not hide, has been the blessing in Christianity. And 
seeing how much better itis for religion to dismiss its 
supernatural apostles and useless demigods to the realms 
of mythology, and to restore us Peter and Paul and Jesus 


* in all the glory of their natural manhood,—we will be 


thankful that we can still keep the mythical theory.— From 
a Sermon by H. M. Simmons, on “ The Mythical Theory,” 
and Joseph Cook’s Treatment of it. 


WMnnouncements. 


DO SUBSCRIBERS, 


The subecription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
Thies change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
mone is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick's Block, Chicago. 


‘Kindergarten Training School. 
Hau Claire Kindergarten Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for 
instruction in the Principles and Methods of Frebel, with practical ap- 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss JonEs, a graduate of the St. Louis Kinder- 
garten School. For particulars appply to 


Miss JENNY LLoyp JonEs, Supervisor, 
D. P. Sraons, Prest. of Kindergarten Ase’n, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
REFERENCES: 


Muss Susan Brow, St. Louis, 
W. H. Cuanpuger, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 
W. D. Parker, Pres. State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis 
Rev. JoHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Kerk C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, Wis. 
H. M. Suamons, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JENK. LLoyD JongEs, Chicago, 111. 


THE MEADVILLE TREQLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 24. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isno charge 


for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Or to 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty 


Address 


R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. 


wT Boots 
FOR SALE BY THE Colegrove Book Co. 


The Imperial Dictionary. Published by the Centary 


Co. Four vols. Cloth. $20.00 
-——Russia. $25.00 
——Sheep. $26.00 
The Freedom of Faith. By Theodore T. Munger, 
Author of “On the Threshold.” Cloth. $1.50 


Famous Women Series. Vol. 2. Emily Bronte. By 
Mary F. Robinson. Vol 1. Geo. Eliot. Paper. -30 
Life of Wm. Cullen Bryant. By Parke Godwin. 2 
vols. 8vo. Cloth. $6.00 
Poems of William C. Bryant. Edited by Parke 
Godwin. 2 vols. Cloth. 8vo. $6.00 
From Ponkapogto Pesth. By T. B. Aldrich. Cloth. 
$1.25 

Books, and How to Use Them. By J.C. VanDyke. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00 
The-Story of Melicent. By Fayr. Madoc. 12mo. Cloth 
$1.00 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Parchment Series, with an 
etching from a design by L. A. Tadema. $1.25 
French Lyrics. Parchment Series. Selected and an- 
notated by George Saintsbury. $1.25 
Ten Great Religions. Second Series. By James Free- 
man Clarke. 8vo. Cloth. $3.00 
American Note Book. Hawthorne. Riverside Edition. 


$2.00 
French and Italian Note Books. Hawthorne. Riv- 
erside Edition. $2.00 


Wisdom of the Brahmin. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Friedrich Ruckert by Charles T. Brooks. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25 

Christian History in Its Three Great Periods. 
—Second Period. The Middle Age. By J. H. Allen. 
Author of Hebrew Men and Times. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 

The Gospel of Secular Life. Sermons Preached at 


Oxford by the Hon. W. H. Fremantle. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.00 

The Real Lord Byron. New Views of the Poet's Life. 
By John Cordy Jeafferson. $1.50 
Daniel Webster. American Statesmen Series. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.25 


A Book About Roses. How to Grow and Show them. 
By 8. Reynolds Hale. Cloth. -90 
A Word, Only a Word. A Romance. By George 


Ebers. Cloth. .90 
Jesus, His Opinions and Character. The New 
Testament Studies of a Layman. 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 


An Inland Voyage, by Robt. Louis Stevenson, Author 
of “Travels with a Donkey in the Avenues,” “New 
Arabian Nights,” ete. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00 

““For the Major,” by Constance Fennimore Woolson. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.00 

History of Pianoforte Music, by John Comfort Fill- 
more. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


Any of the above books will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of price. A great variety of new and standard books kept constantly on 
ha: 


The Colegrove Book Co., 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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FLOWER SUNDAY. 


Special Services. 


Eight pages, containing musical re- 
sponses and chorals, and a special form for 
Christening, prepared by J. Y. Blake: 
$2.50 per hundred. 


Also, A SERVICE OF BEAUTY, ar- 
ranged by T. H. Eddowes. 4 pages, no 
musi¢, $1.50 per hundred. 


Western Unitarian S. 8. Society, 
135 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 


o_o 
RAIL 


WAY 


Chicago & North-Western 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE | 


8 the Great om and to 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- | 
Dakota, Manitoba, Central and 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID EK. PRENTICE. 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAWTERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Illin- 
ois, Chicago. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. VII. 
The Little Ones in Sunday-Sehool 


BY 


Mrs. A. L. Parker. 


A Paper read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Chicago, 
May 12, 1883. 


$2.50 per Hundred. Single copies 5 cents. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SuNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


' California, Oregon, ee Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New | 
Zealand, and all principal points {n the | 
NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. | 
With its own lines it traverses North- | 


ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern | 


IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any | 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as great as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 

At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 

rincipal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. | 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
mod:itions you will buy your Tickets 
bv this route AND WILL TAKE NONE 
OTHER. 

For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
gard to all parts of the West, North and 
Northwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Mi. 

All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line. 
J. D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
Gen. Sup’t, — 2d_Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 


. H. STENNETT, 
Gen. Pass, Ayt., Chicago. 


| |between Ind 
All connecti 


T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres't and Gen 


““Unity Mission.’ 


A new series of tracts to answer the question, 
What is Unitarianism? and to illus- 
trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 
and Life. 
Edited by members of the 
Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 


UNITY OFFICE, 


| 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Price,{ By'fena, 5 Gents ouch. } 1Neluding postage 
—iTow Ready =:— 
No. 1, “ Natura Rettaton,” By J, Vila Blake. < 
No.2. “' Tue REi1Gron of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons. 
In Preperation and Ready Soom 


No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETO. % 


No. 4. ‘‘SHati WE Pray?” 


~ oi 2 . 
No. 5. “THe Powxnr oF THE Bap,” (the Weste 


* | 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 


* 


ye 


No. 6. “ UNITARIANISM,—ITS HIsTORY AND ITS ‘i 
~ a q 


orP.es,”’ by J. C. Learned. . 


Others to Follow— 


Finest Equipped Railroad In the World for all Classes of Travel. | 
‘| Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag't, Chicago. 


es - 
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ah, 


Ye 
Sm o- 
a 
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we 
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and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. — 
change of cars between St. Louis ; 
Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver, 
Colorado. 

It is universally admitted to be the 


A careful Comparison of Dr. Price’s 
Special Flavoring Extracts with other fla- 
voring extracts in thé market, will convince 
any person that for strength and delicacy 
of flavor, Dr. Price’s is far superior. 
While the other flavorings have a disagree- 
able, turpentiny taste and odor, Dr. Price’s 
is as natural as the fruits from which they 
are made. 


UNITY. 


A FARMERS BOY 


Or GIRL, in every neighborhood, can obtain the 
American Farmer, (4 16-page newspaper) 
Free for a whole year by doing a few hours’ work | 
for us. Send your name and postoffice address on | 
a postal card for full particulars. Address 


E. A. K. HACKETT, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


$125.00 


FOR ONLY 


$65.00 


Buy it as an 
INVESTMENT. 


MN 


q 


ri 


P. 
ly. If 
ou should ay 


to sell again 
read Description of Stops 


ror 
_—e 
_- 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


2 TON WAGON SCALE, 840. 3 TON, $50. 
4Ton 860, Beam ent 
. FARMER'S 
rem Pe Detective,” 4 02. to 5k $3. 
300 OTHER SIZES. Bedaced PRICE LIST FRER. 


FORGES, TOOLS, do. 


B FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT 
tolb, Anviland Kit of Tools 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, Anvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETALL, 


BEATTY'S if BEETHOVEN ORGIRS $65.0 


: Regular Price $125.00 without Bench, Book and Music, 


ae The Beethoven is beyond a doubt the most popular Cabinet Organ cver placed upon the 
market. During the past 119 working days 6,434 where manufactured and 


shipped to all parts of the civilized world. The factory is taxed to its utmost capacity to 

supply the demand, working n' 

‘ou are about topo 
1 


hts by Edison's Electric t ight to fill orders prompt- 
ase a Cabinet Organ orto buy one as an Investment 
yourself of the special limited offer as below. (Be sure to 
6 and 27, see below.) 


A_ BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE INSTRUMENT. 


of other makes, e 
Ist. Set Charmin: 
2d. Set Famous 


5th. Set Powerful Sub-B 


There are TEN FULL SETS OF GOL. 

and scientific plan, producing music equal to an organ costing four times its value 

Reeds are arranged in the Reed Board, as follow: 
Saxaph 

rench Horn Reeds, 
. Set Beautiful Plecolo Reeds. 

ith. Set Jubilante Violina Reeds. 


EN TONGUE REEDS built upon an entirely new 


Reeds. 6th. Set Sweet Voix Cele 
7th. Set of Soft Cello Reeds. 
8th. Set of Dulclana Reeds. 
9th. Set of Diapason. Keeds. 


10th Set of Clarionet or Celeate Reeds. 


e Reeds. 


Reeds. 


Special attentiun is called to the number of stops used in this famous instrument. With 


the above 10 sets Golden To’ 


Combinations are 
ORDINARY MAK 


roduced 


1 CELLA, 8 ft. tone, 
2 Melodia. 


3 Clarabella. 
4 SUB-BABS, 16 ft. tone. 
5 Bourdon, 16 ft. tone. 


6 SAXAPHONE, 8 ft. tone. 
7 VIOL DI GAMBA, 8 ft. tone. 16 Clarionet, 8 ft. tone. 


m m + 26 MEZZO KNEE SWELL. 
Latest I rovements: 27 MAESTOSO PERCUSSION, open 
mn ombination Swell. To which is added the AEROSTATIC, EXPRESSION 


‘a 
Compass or Regulator, showing at a 
ment, same as a compass to the ship so 
shown under the lamp or side of case,) 
Black Walnut (if preferred Ash or Ebonized). In Solid Mahogany 
Case only $15.00 extra, (Height, 
mE A Taree rofusely ornamented wit 
to e the dirt or dust. Thoroughly seasoned and kiln dried; will stand the test of 
any climate; handsome rubbed varnish finish and 
ue designs in gold. IT IS BUILT TO LA! 
SOME. Contains Lam: 
lows, Steel pein 8, Nickel Plated 


with Ara 
VERY HAN 
and SOUND 


COMBINED. 


ue Reeds and the followin 
US MAKING THIS ORGA} 


Stops fourteen (14) distinct 
EQUAL TO 4 ORGANS OF 


on, & ft. tone. 17 VOIX CELESTE, 8 ft.tone 
D ft. tone 18 Violina, 4 ft, tone. 
ressione 6ft. 19 Vox Jubilante, & & 4 ft. 
orn,8 ft. tone 20 Piccolo, 2 ft. tone. 

21 Octave COUPLER. 

22 Orchestral Forte. 

23 Grand Organ Stop. 

@ Right Knee Stop. 

2 Automatic Valve Stop, 


8 Dia; 

s ) VIO. 
10 Grand 
ll French 
12 olian. 
13 HUMANA, 
14 Echo, 8 ft. tone. 
15 Dulcfana, 8 ft. tone. 


lance the amount of pressure upon the instru- 
this new improvement to the Organ. (See cut 
Case is built from handsome Solid 


72 ins. 


Depth, 24 ins., Length, 48 ins.) 
h neat hand s . 


carvings. Manufactured so as not 


lish; carved and ornamented 
NOT FOR SHOW. THE CASEIS 
Stands, Pocket for Music, Treble GU pright Bel- 
‘edal Plates, BE. 'Y’S PATENT STO CTION 


NG ARDS. REGULAR CATALOGUE PRICE OF THE BEETHOVEN, IN 
THE ABOVE STYLE OF CASE, 18 $125.O0 without Bench, Book and Music. 


Reed foards, cteused i the constrn 
and Cana 


I Base. 71 
one year's use an 
moment I forwarded it, at six 
tleular to give Name, Post 0 


Raliroad. (#7 Be 
prepaid, or by Bank Check. You may ac 


ce, County, State, F 
sure to remit by Bank Draft, P. b, Mone. 
cept by 


remit by mail on that day, which will secure this special offer. 
Ban | without delay, hence this special price, Providing order is 


| DANIEL F. BEATTY 


icent instrument introd 

given immediately. 

Address or call upon 
the Manufacturer 


View, Latest Style RESONANT WALNUT Case No. 15,000.| 


ENT! Keys, Lumber, Steel Springs, Rubber Cloth, | 
4 on of this instrument, are of the best quality and are 
bought from the very same parties that sell to all other organ makers in the United States 
da, The Beethoven, therefore, contains more Reeds, more Stops, more musical 
combination effects than an organ of ordinary make at four times its cost. 


RDER.. Enclosed find $65.00 for Beethoven Organ in your latest 
ave read your statementand I order one on condition that it must 
prove exactly as represented in this advertisement, or I shall return it at the end of 
demand the return of my money, with interest from the very 
per cent., according to your offer. 
ight Station, and on what 
Order, Kegistered Lette: 


{COUPON 


and 65.00 in cash by Bank Draft, Post Office Money Order. 
ress prepaid, or by Theck on your Bank, if forwarded within 10 days from 
date hereof, lhereby agree toaccept this Cou 


- my celebrated 27 Stop 
viding the cash balance o 
receipted bill in full for 


ISITORS ALW 


85.00 for travelin, 


Free, whether you bu 
AS._ AN INVES 
tr Be very par- 


r, limited time offer and price. 
legraph on last day and 
desire this magnif- 


SPECIAL TEN-DAY OFFER 10 READERS OF UNITY. 


On receipt of this Coupon from any readers of 


YS WELCOME. 
—_—_—_—_—_——— date, to any person who will come and select the instrument in person, and will allow 
expenses, if they use If possible, 1 would much rather have buyers 
come and select instrument in person. FR! 
or not; you are welcome anyway. 
T. Ifyou do not want an organ yourself, it will pay you 
lagain. Order now; nothing saved by corresponden 
I want the instrument introduced in this New Style of Case quickly, hence this special 


to order the ey EST ME N 


vicinity, and, after the ten day offer has expired, the 
without Bench, Book, and Music. {@~There are over 52,000 post-offices in the United States 
and Canada, and I want one of these instruments introduced in each 
ou order one! It is shipped subject to one year’s trial; nothing can 


, Washington, New 


If you willremit me only @65.00 and the 
annexed Coupon within 10 days from the date 
hereof, I will box and ship you this Organ, 
with Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly the 
same as I sell for ®125. You should order 
immediately, and in no case later than 10 days. 
One year's test trial given _and a full war 
rantee for six years, GiVEN UNDER MY 
MAND AND BEAL pic 16th day ot vune 


1883, 


Lnitllaaty 


\$60,00 


Registered Letter, 


Uwwityz. 


n for $60.00 as part payment on 
125 Beethoven Organ, with Bench, Book, etc., pro- 
65.00 accompanies this Coupon, and I will send youa 
125, and box and ship you the Organ just as it is ad- 


vertised, fully warranted for six zeare. Money refunded with interest from date 
of remittance if not as represente 


after one year’s use. 
DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


I will give 8 days grace from the above 


EE COACH meets all trains. Hotel Meals 


Only one will be sold at this extremely low price in each 
rice will POSITIVELY be #125 


Bt village. Will 


fairer. 


Jersey. 
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“REX MAGNUS 


(THE MIGHTY KING.) 


THE HUMISTON 


PERFECT IN WORK, 
Safe and Harmless, 
Economical. 


DOES ALL THAT IS CLAIMED. 


Rex Magnus is a perfect food preservative, and 
the only one ever discovered by man, which em- 


bodies at the same time healthfulness, cheapnes | 


certainty of results, and general adaptability fe 
the wants of all mankind. This preservative is, as 
its name signifies, a mighty king, a royal preserva- 
tive, an invincible conqueror. 

The Discoverer--A Benefactor. 


This field has long demanded a combination and 
unifying, blending and happy harmonizing of ele- 
mente, agencies and forces which has been hereto- 
fore unobtained. Men have sought for it, in all 
ages, and in all countries —and they have uniformly 
failed. Prof. R. F. Humiston, was somewhat like 
Morse, Franklin, Fulton and others in their respec- 
tive fields, the man and the only one, who was des- 
tined to wear the proud title of discoverer of this 
preparation and of a benefactor of his race. 


35 DAYS TEST. 


REX MAGNUS has kept twen- 
ty-three kinds of Meats and other 
Food thirty-five days in a warm 
room (average 70 deg.) and here is 
the testimony of the eminent scien- 
tific Sentleman who had exclusive 
control of’ the experiment in his 
private laboratory, viz: PROF. 
SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, OF 
YALE COLLEGE. 


The Professor’s report, dated March 7, °83, says: 


“My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature 
of 70 deg., on meats, &c., pougnt in open market 
have certainly been severe and I am satisfied that 
the different brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston 
Food Preservative, with which I have experimented, 
have accomplished all clatmed for them, 8o far as 1 
have yet learned, they are the only preparations that 
are effective, and at the same time practicable for 
domestic use. At the banquet on “‘treated’’ meats at 
the New Haven House, J could not distinguish be- 
tween those which had been sixteen days in my lab- 
oratory and those newly taken from the refrigator of 
the hotel. The oysters were perfectly palatable 
and freeh to my taste, and better, as it happened, 
than those served at the same time, which were re- 
cently taken from the shell. The roast beef, steak, 
chicken, turkey and quail, were all as good as I have 
ever eaten.” 

Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless pure, and Prof. 
Johneon adds in hie report: ‘‘I should anticipate 
no Wl results from its use and consider it no more 
harmful than common sult.” 


Thousands of equally conclusive experiments in 
all parts of the country have brought the same 
good results. 

Time is Conquered. 

It is an unquestioned fact that all flesh food is im- 

proved by keeping, and as ‘“‘ Rex Magnus" will do 


99 | this it at once becomes an important factor in 


every family, restaurant, hotel and market. 
Cream Kept Fifty-nine Days. 

P"No fear of muggy days or bad weather after 
this. It is equally good in any climate. Cream has 
been put up in Boston and eaten in Italy forty-two 
daya after and in Switzerland fifty-nine days after 
in perfect condition, it works equally well with all 
kinds of food. 

A Trial Will Prove it. 

In these days of bombastical essays, come persons 
may call in question the statements made in refer- 
ence to “ Rex Magnus,”’ and the wonderful results 
and benefits accomplished by its use. Our answer 
to all such persons is this, viz.: I¢ wil! do all that is 
claimed for it, and a trial will prove this statement. 


It must not be comvared 


with the worthless decep- 
tions which have preceded 


it. It succeeds where all 
others have | 
fitson 3 kb B ae 


A frifling expenditure on your part will establish 
this fact to your entire satisfaction. You do not 
have to buy a county right, nor a costly recipe; we 
sell neither the one nor the Other. 


Samples Mailed Postpaid. 


We dooffer, however, to supply you—in case your 
grocer, druggist, or general store keeper hasn't it 
on hand—with any brand of ‘‘ Rex Magnus”? which 
you may desire, upon receipt of the price. We will 
prepay tage charges on sample packages, except 
Aqua-Vitae and Anti-Ferment which are put up in 
bottles. The several brands and their respective 
uses and functions are herewith mentioned as a 
guide to readers: (It will not do to use for any thing 
else than designated, as long experience proves it 
to be necessary for different combinations. 

Brands and Prices. 
“ Viandine” for preserving meats, fish and game, 
60 cts. per Ib. 
““Ocean Wave” for preserving oysters, clams, lob- 
sters, etc., 50 cts. per Ib. 
“* Pearl * for preserving cream, $1.00 per Ib. 
“Snow Flake’? for preserving milk, cheese and 
butter, 50 cts. per Ib. 
** Queen ” for preserving eggs, $1.00 per Ib. 
“* Aqua-Vitae” for preserving fluid extracts, without 
cohol, etc. $1.00 per Ib. 
“ Anti-Ferment,” Anti-Fly ” and ‘‘ Anti-Mold” are 
explained by their names. 50 cts. per Ib. 


Improves Food. 


Every article of food treated by ‘‘ Rex Magnus,” 
remains perfectly sweet, natural in flavor, ripens 
and indeed is enhanced in value by the effects of 
this king of preservative agents. ! 


It Is Tasteless and Harmless. 


Banquets in New Haven, Ct., Boston, Mass., and 
Chicago, I1l., have been held, at which food, treated 
and saved as Prof. Johneon treated his 23 articles 
of food, were served. These public demonstrations 
of the wonderful effects of this preparation were 
uniformly applauded by the invited and attendant 
guerte,—and they came from every branch and walk 
of domestic and private tife, and embraced men of 
national and international fame. 


Wins Applause. 


The press of the country applaud the results; the 
people at large, both in this and every other country, 
need ** Rex Magnus,” and, better still, it is within 
the reach of every one, as to price. 

Fresh food, in all seasons and climates, has hereto- 
fore been a luxury for the wealthy alone. Now, 
every one may enjoy it, by using ‘ Rex Magnus.” 
Send for a package and test it yourself. In writing 
for it, give your name, state, county and mention 
the brand desired. Send money order or by regis- 
tered letter. Mention this paper. 


The Humiston Food Preserving Co., 


72 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS 


For sale in Chicago, by SPRAGUE, WARNER & 
CO., Wholesale Grocers. 

VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & CO., Wholesale 
Druggists. 
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Hours Later News 
IS GIVEN IN THE 


Chicago 


avening 
Journal 


than is found in any other | Oni 
Daily, reaching its ae ation Saas 


12 


hours earlier throughout the Northwest. This ts 
important to 


STOCKMEN 
and 
MERCHANTS, 


as they have the benefit of the market and 
the latest news to guide them in their’ beatonee 
during the day following, which they cannot have 
by waiting for the morning papers. 

By mail for 


$10 A Year. 


: pe Be = Be 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


makes a substitute for all who do not care for 
a ayes still require a paper oftener 
than once a week. 


$4 A Year 
THE CHICAGO 


Weekly Journal 


is printed on Tuesday bb 8 of each week, con- 
taining the market reports ahd dispatches up to 
4 o’clock of that day; and the great majority of. its 
subscribers receive it on Wednesday, thus receiving 
the equivalent of a daily paper once a week. 

Li Taare reports are known to be thoroughly 
re le. 

The department devoted especially tothe Farm 
and Live Stock, will be appreciated by our petrons. 

It is the LARGEST Weekly issued in Chicaga, 
and, therefore, the CHEAPES!1. 

It is a universal favorite in the family, being clean 
in ita sentiments, having a great variety of 
miscellaneous matter in large clear type. 


$1.25 A Year. 


a~The above rates include postage. 

Money can be sent by Post Office Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Express Draft, 
at our risk. We will not be responsible 
for money sent in any other way. Give 
Post Office address in full, including State 
and County. Address 


John R. Wilson, 


Publisher Chicago Evening Journal, 
159 and 161 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHICAGO 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Med. Dep’t Northwestern University. 


wenty-fifth Annual Announcement. 

The collegiate year embraces a regular Winter 
session of six months, and a special session for 
Spisnien cogs only. The regular Winter Session will 
>oOImmefice raise | September 23, 1883, and close 
March 26, 1884, at which time will be held the public 
commencement exercises. A Special Course for 
Practitioners will commence on Wednesday, March 
24, 1884, and continue four weeks. 

For further information addgey 

PROF. N. 8. DAVIS, o a of the Faculty, 
65 Randolph Street, or 
PROF. LESTER CURTIS, Secretary, 
_+ 1968 Wabash Ave, Chicago, I. 


PROSPECT BILL SCHOOL 


For Young Women. 
Greenfield, Mase, Established in 1869, 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


A complete College Course for Women, with 
Special and Preparatory Courses, and Courses in 


- 


Music and Art. Catalogues with all infermation. 


sent by W. L. Dean, Registrar. 
8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


IOWA CONSERVATORY OF My 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 


'Offers very superior advantages for the study of 
Piano, Organ, Voice Culture, and Theory of Music. 
It has a regular course of four years; those com- 
pleting it successfully are graduated. No institu- 
tion in the west offers the same advantages at such 
low rates as this. Next year opens first Monday in 
September. For partioulars address the principal, 

A. ROMMEL, Mr. Pumasant, Iowa. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 

A select Family School fur Boys. Prepares for 
College, Scientific School, or Business. Opens Sept. 
11, 1883. For full information aud catalogue send 
to” CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Prin., Morgan 
Purk, Cook County, Ill. 


TU ATION furnished teachers, Applicatian 

1 form an copy of our “School 

ournal’? sent for portage Address National 
ureau, 


Bhool Supply 85 Ffth Av., Chicago, 
Minols. 
Wood & Slate [ THE F, A. BUTLER 
MANTELS, Company, 
Grates, Tile, Warercoms 
Brass Goods, 209 NV abash Ave. 
dbo., te. CHICAGO. 


~~ 
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A TRIUMPH OF SKILL 


Prepared from Select Fruits. 
That yields the finest Flavor. 
Have been used for years. Be- 
come The Standard Flavoring 
Extracts.» None of. Greater 

- Strength. None of such Perfect 
Purity. Always certain to im- 
part to Cakes, Puddings, Sauces, 
the natural Flavor of the Fruit. 

‘,, MANUFACTURED BY 
STEELE & PRICE, 


° Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 
Makers of Lupulin Yeast Gems, Dr. Price's Cream Baking 


wder, and Dr, Price’s Unique Perfumes. 
WE MAKE NO SECOND GRADE COODS,. 
2 TON WAGON SCALE, $40. 3 TON, $50. 
4Ton 50, Beam Box Included, 


neste ARIS eae 
"FORGES, TOOLS, dc. 


Gk MADE’ $10 
aon Ib. Anvil and? Sate LiaeT WwoRk ‘ei 


Farmers sa me and money delng odd 
Blowers anvils, Vices rf Other Articles 
_ Ske” © ar LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESAL HOLESALE & RETAIL. 


“SGOO,COO acres 
on the line of the 
ol A WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. B. 
Full particulars 
alates L. .COLBY rN essa 
Land Commise’n S 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
IN WiIsCconsImN. 


AGON SHOP FOR SALE, also a house. Rare 
chance. AddressG. H. Swasey, LeRoy, Minn. 


‘The Hamilton Chair. 


The perfection ot comfort, conven- 
ience, utility and cheapness. 
A cool, Juxurious chair for lawn, plaz- 
arlor, study, sick-ro¢ 
| camp. Supe qe to a he 
| comfort and convenience. 
stantly turned into a six 


-uopsog 


Jo setueyoQ cf 


ever know Linen , 


} upholstering easily éS# 
| adjusted or taken off 

for washing. Folds Sac 

compactly for carrying. Get one for the Summer’s 
ples asures at home, traveling or camping. If you can’t 
ind §* at furniture store, we will send you one for ®5, 


Refer to Publis herthis journal. Mention this paper. 
IAMILTON MEG co. Chicago, IL 


= oe Bal 


elm ribs and oak nls, win oars only gly 20 Send for 
Catalogue and Prices. Pow an Hianut ac- 
turers of Pumps, Windmills, Aas + Dongian, 


Patent Channel Can Creamery, 


DEREP SETTING WITHOUTJICR 
Perfect refrigerator tcluded. Suited 
for large or small dairies, creameries, or 
athering cream, Special discount on 
large orders. One creamery at wholesale 
where reve no agents.—Send for circular. Agente 
Wm. E. wanted.” 2 Wa Be Lencouny. Warren, Mass. — Warren, Mass. 


MITT A 4 Live Stock Journal— Stoek i ousaet 
TEXAS: ieee i ie a 
interest on fine regs on. the 
range. Edited by practical 
cowmen. Unique and Indis- 


| ear. Sample copies free. Address 
TEXAS LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fert Worth, Texas. te 3 ocK JOURNAL ort Worth, Texas. 


WOOL CROW TITITT A CYWOOL CROWER-— R- 
The only paper In the United 
States devoted exclusively to 
the interests of wool grow- 
ors. Edited by practical flock- 
masters. oe Si syenr. 5 00 pages, 


| 40 columms. Sample coples 
WOOL L GROWER, Fort Worth, Texas. 


CLOTHING ! 


Cleaned, Dyed and Repaired. 
JOHN DALEY, 


102 S. Clark Street, (Basement.) 
CEIZICAGO. 


a z 
Given Away! 

We will mail to the wife of any clergyman in the 
United States who sends her address by August 1, 
1843, anew EGG BEATER. Address MANU- 
FACTURERS'"SURPRISE” Egg Beater, Cragin, Ill. 


wo 


ye i Beg 
THE LATEST, 


The sale of N. K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger 
far exceeds that of all others put together. 


THE AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN|? THE LARGEST, 
Briss Rampie aot of bane oy men | THE BEST. 
culars and sample writing FREE. Ask for 3. The ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
: Se {3 “MONARCH” 
sc OIL STOVE. 
An Impostor. : Oven, Extra Lange, 
To all whom it may concern. We hereby | = i Closet.. Sliding 
give notice that J. T. BARBER is no longer in our | 3° Lamps. 
employ. S : y Boils and 
Understanding he is using our letters and cards bakes at same 


asa means of introduction to Clergymen and 
others, to substantiate a claim of being Our 
Ageae we take this method of denouncing him as 

RAUD AND IMPOSTOR, We dis- 
pensed with his services because of his Lncompe- 


time and with 
same nese 


tor a family of 


tency. MOLINE PIPE onGcas co. nA perfect 
MOLINE, 1LL. A household 
comfort. 

For Beautifying the If we have 
Complexion, For remo no agent in 
ing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, y ous SON) 
P i i | - 

mpi es, Sallowness, Blotch filustrated cir, 

Lotta—Tt isthe best prepa- culars, 
ration for the face that I ever 
used, I now use no other. ng be bought 

Liquid Pearl \s received n Chicago of 
by ladies of allcountries with He onl 

y highest marks of apprecia- y. 


tion. 50 cts. at druggists and 
perfumers. CHAMPLIN & 
CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. G. FISHER, Wholesale Ag't, 51 Wabash- “avy Chicago. 


ANTED-LADIES AND YOUNG MEN WISHING 

to earn $1 to $3 every day quietly at their homes; 
work furnished; sent by mail; no canvassing; no 
stamps required for reply. Please address 
EDWARD F. DAVIS & CO., 58 South Main st., 
Fall_River, Mass. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M'F'C CO., 
94 State St. and 110 to 128 Ontario St., 
CHICAGO. 
IW. E3.—Tho “A. & W." Stoves burn kerosene 
and not that dangerous fluid gasoline. 
your name, etc. for 10c. Name paper. 


CARD GEO. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 


IMPROVED RUBBER 


TARGET GUN 


Agents make most money with us. 
Terms, 50 fine assorted cards, with 


The latest and best. An entirely new principle. 
Arrows or Bullets. Shoots almost as straight as a ri fle. 


For Target Practice and HuntIna. Shoots 
Loads from muzzle. Entire length, 39 inches. 


Its power and accuracy are surprising. Makes no report and does not alarm the game. Has no 
recoil, Will carry 600 feet. Thousands of them are in use and never fail to give satisfaction. With 
every are inciaied Five Metallic Pointed Arrows, Two Targets and Globe Sight. 

Price of the Gun, One Dollar (expressed to any part of the United States for 25 cents extra). Clubs 


supplied with guns at low rates. 
‘his is a most excellent Target Gun, for either amusement or service, and is entirely different 
from the ordinary Cross Gun. 

The Hon Maurice Thompson, author of that delightful book, ‘‘ The Witchery of Archery,” writes : 
“I know of one ko 4 t-eyed lad whose lot is for the time a glorious one, on account of your gun. 
Sincerely, I think this gun of yours the BEST AND MOST EFFECTUAL TARGET AND HUNTING WEAPON 
EVER MADF FOR BOys.”? 

C. Gott, of Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., says.: ‘1 bought one of your Target Guns and found it to be 
far superior to any I have ever tried. J killed a hawk with it at twenty yards, and have shot several 
other small game.’’ 

Besides the above, hundreds of letters have come from young men and boys in all sections of the 
country, describing their good succes in shooting pigeons, squirrels, gophers, &c., with this Gun, 

This Gun will sent to any address, charges paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO. 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


(In ordering please say you saw this advertisement in Unrry.) 


MARION HARLAND'S 


NEW STORY, 


pag” Ya OES pe a  —— 


A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIRGINIA 


JUST BEGUN IN 


THE CONTINENT 


Illustrated Weekly Magazine. 


MARION HARLAND isa genuine Amer- 
ican auther,whom life abroad has only made 
riper and richer in thought, and more earn- 
est in her devotion to her native land, whose 
life she does not regard as designed simply 
to furnish a counterfoil to foreign perfect- 
ability. The unlovely sides of the old 
Southern life have so often been painted, 
that it is well that a loving hand should 
trace its brighter features. 

In “Judith” the author decribes the land 
of her birth, and portrays the scenes and 
society in which her girlhood was passed. 

“The domestic life of this region is rapidly chang- 
ing; and this record of its picturesque phases, from 
a woman whose faculty for observation and skill in 


narrative are well known, will possess much inter- 
est.”"—New York Tribune, 


- The story will be illustrated by W. L 
Sheppard and A. B, Frost. 


FOR, SALE BY ALL NEWSDEADERS, 


THE CONTINENT, 


Now better than ever, may be had 


1. From the beginning of ‘Judith’ until Feb. 1, 
1884, for #2; or, 
2. From the beginning of “Judith” until Jan. 1, 
1884, with back numbers eas Jan. 1, 1883, for s3. 
3. From the beginning of “Judith” until Jan. 1, 
1884, with Judge Tourgee’s last novel, “Hot Plow- 
shares"? (610 pages, illustrated ), for $3.00. 
4. From the beginning of “Judith” until Jan. 1, 
1884, with back numbers from Jan,1,1883, handsome- 
ly bound in silk cloth, for $3.50. 


&. For one year,beginning with any number, 84. 


C6. For one year with Judge Tourgee’s “ HotPlow- 
shares,’’ for 84.50. 


P 


ADDRESS, 


Cor. ELEVENTH AND 
CnestnuT STs, 


PHILA., PA. 


HE BASIS OF THE ETHICAL MOVEMENT. 

Why Unitarianism does not satisfy us. Two 
lectures before the Society for Ethical Culture by 
W. M. Satter. For sale by the Colegrove Book Co. 
10 cents each. 


BOOKS. 10,000 VOLUMES. 


Cheapest Stock of Second-hand Theological and 
Miscellaneous Books in the West. 


Special arrangements for disposing of surplus 
Bocks, of either Private or Public Libraries. Send 


tam: —— 
ee ait P. MARSH, Rock Rapids, Iows. 


ge, Fancy Advertising Cards. 
different, 30 cents. Name paper. 
GEO. H. RICHMOND, Nort field, ve 


EXPERIENCE NOT NECESSARY -— It 
you wish profitable employment, send for circulars 
to subscription department, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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NOTES, 


The Dayspring for June contains the greeting 
of Mr. Spaulding, the new editor. It is a floral 
number and contains appropriate contributions 
from Mr. Gannett, Elizabeth P. Channing and 
others. It also contains an appreciative notice of 
the “ Year of Miracle.” 


A correspondent whose opinion is valued highly 
by our readers, says of the Conference number of 
Uniry, “It undoubtedly is the best exposition of a 
working church I ever saw. The numbers of men 
and dollars dealt with were not large, but it must 
make every one feel that each man and each dollar 
counted and had a great deal to do. When we 
consider the details included, we realize that such 
work is never paid for at cash rates-—indeed it has 
no cash ra 


Joseph Foster, a London authority on the lineage 
of “Noble and Gentle Families,” advertises that 


he will make preliminary searches for royal descent 
to any one on receipt of five guineas, and for a 
minimum of fifteen pounds he will publish such 
a pedigree, if found, in extenso. Were such’a 
relationship existing between us and most of the 
royal heads of Great Britain, we would prefer to 
pay Mr. Foster fifteen pounds for the suppression 
of the damaging information. One cannot be re- 
sponsible for his ancestors, but he ought not volun- 
tarily to pass down to posterity unwholesome and 
impure names. 


Of the many friends of Uniry who seek rest and 
renewal across the water, none go accompanied 
with heartier wishes than do our friends D. L. 
Shorey and Joseph Shippen of this city. After 
much hard labor in their profession as lawyers, 
which has never forbidden them from taking active 
interest in the cause of Western Unitarianism, they 
took passage on the 21st ult., in the Celtic of the 
White Star line. Mr. Shippen was accompanied 
by his son, Joseph Shippen, Jr. Mr. Shorey goes 
to join his family, who have been abroad for the 
last two years. The party expect to return early in 
September in time for the Treasurer of the W. U. 
C. to receive the early autumn contributions of the 
churches. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the very thoughtful paper by Mr. 
Learned on “Children’s Literature,” read before 
the meeting.o& the Western Unitarian Sunday- 
school Society last May, the first portion of which 
we publish in this number. We hope to be able to 
announce in the next issue that some friends deem 
it of sufficient value to make it possible to use the 
type and putit into permanent form as a Unity 
Leaflet. About fifteen or twenty dollars will do it. 
“What to read” is one of the most weighty ques- 
tions of the day; it is a question most intimately 
connected with good morals as well as high culture. 
Every wise word on this matter ought to be widely 
circulated. 


A recent Religio-Philosophical Journal represents 
Henry Ward Beecher as the champion straddler of 
America, accuses him of habitually riding at least 
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two horses and being on two or more sides of every 
possible question. A Chicago illustrated paper 
pictures Professor Swing as a most daring trapeze 
performer, swinging high above weathercock and 
steeple of all the neighboring churches whether 
orthodox or liberal. Joseph Cook with his “ele- 
phantine tread” will of course soon be pictured as 
Jumbo and Talmage will be the clown. The gentle- 
men of the press will soon have the clergy organ- 
ized into a regular circus. will be a tight-rope 
dancer; will be the great balancer, the ists 
will furnish the happy family of monkeys, etc., ete. 
Alas for the departed reverence for the clergy! 
D. N. U. 


The quiet and restful air of Meadville was made 
merry by the ringing of marriage bells, in which 
our readers are interested. H. P. Kidder, Esq., of 
Boston, the President of the American Unitarian 
Association, the benevolent banker whose name is 
associated with all noble enterprises that find a 
constituency in Boston, was married on the 21st of 
June to Miss Elizabeth Huidekoper, a lady who 
worthily represents the ancestral families of Huide- 
koper and Shippen. 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, the honored President of 
the Meadville Theological School, was married on 

,June 18th to Mrs. Mary Moore of Divinity Hall. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kidder have sailed to Europe on their 
wedding trip. Mr. and Mrs. Livermore will spend 
the summer with friends in New England. May 
the fullness of life which they merit be theirs. In 
common with countless friends we join in congratu- 
lations. 


The Critic does sume good theological work in a 
literary notice of “Sam Hobart,” a biography of a 
Baptist engineer written by Dr. Fulton, from which 
we make the following extract: 


We have not the slightest objection to an engineer being a Baptist; 
but the inference to be drawn, that the best way for an engineer to in- 
sure the safety of his train is to close his eyes just before going round 
a dangerous curve and breathe a short prayer, is morbid, unhealthful, 
and pernicious. The author tells us in all seriousness, and with all 
admiration, of an engineer who had an open Bible on a bracket before 
him, from which he was accustomed to read and commit to memory 
while running his train, and who ascribed the success with which he 
averted a terrible catastrophe to the fact that at the moment of discov- 
ering himself on the brink of a fearful chasm, his eyes were on the 
passage in the Bible, ‘* I will never leave thee nor forsake thee! We 
confess that, for ourselves, if we knew of such an engineer on a loco- 
motive, we should take another train; not because we object to his 
reading the Bible, but because we object to his reading anything while 
onduty. * * * ®* Dr. Fulton tells ue that after his conversion Sam 
Hobart became a “‘ lion for Christ " as he had previously been a ‘lion 
for Satan;” in point of fact, the man ie shown to have been just as good 
and faithful an engineer, just as honest and faithful and affectionate a 
husband, before as after, and one’s conception of a “lion for Satan’’ be- 
comes indistinct. If the man’s religious belief was a comfort and a 


strength and a delight to him personally, no one can rejoice in it more 
thoroughly than we; but to account for his goodness, his helpfulness, 
and his happiness by hie Baptist creed is to give credit to a doctrine at 
the expense of the dignity of human nature. 


The editor of the Christian Register, in trying 
to discover his way to Framingham was disappointed 
in finding upon a welcome guide-board instead of 
the desired information, the following: 


If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thine heart that God has raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved, 


His disappointment was probably as great as 
that of a ministerial friend who shall remain name- 
less, who upon asking at a Glasgow book-store last 
summer for a guide book, was offered a New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps there was something in the spirit 
in which this proffer was received to encourage the 
bookseller to tender to the two Unitarian ministers 
incog. the following: 


| TICKET 


FOR 


BON wy 
‘ 


time.” 


HEAVEN. 


A Safe Journey Guaranteed. 


Iesued subject to directions given on other side. 
[over] 


““Now is the accepted 
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On the other side were certain familiar Bible 
texts with certain precautions as to taking the right 
train. 

There is a growing amount of missionary labor 
in the interest of liberal thought being done year by 
year on college platforms on graduation day. Col- 
lege students are hopefully radical. The best of 
them are in the prophetic mood and every class 
offers its one or two Unitarian sermons. Of the 
several such that have already found our table the 
most sterling and manly, perhaps, is the master’s 
oration given at the commencement exercises of the 
Kansas university at Lawrence, by Professor Car- 
ruth. His subject was “Shall it be the Deluge?” 
It was a most vigorous and timely discussion of 
some of the most pressing social problems of the 
day. The following is but a sample. 


If the terrors of a future hell have ceased to be vivid and real enongh 
to frighten them away from sin and injuetice in the body, let us show 
them that wrong will bring about in time on our native soil a hell, 
compared with which the horrors of the pit with its never-dying flames 
are but summer dreams of pleasure. There used to be an tmpressinn 
quite widespread that there fs a God in the United States as well aa in 
Israel, and that He runs things; but, though admitting that He may 
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still be here, the belief is gafning ground that He has ceased to run 
things, at least in the economic world, and that Gould and Vanderbilt, 
and a few others have obtained the controlling interest. 

We are too apt to think that things are right because they exist, to 
forget that injustice is temporary, and to ignore the evidence of 
history. But, if blinded to their own interests, and deaf to the appeals 
of the oppressed for justice, the well-to-do classes of our country cling 
to the unfair advantages of their position, then a day will come when 
the offspring of these poor, grown poorer, in the hopeless misery into 
which they have been forced, will take revenge with interest upon the 
descendants of these well-to-do people, grown wealthier at their ex_ 
pense, for the degradation and suffering and woe of generations. If 
you talk too much in this strain, if you show too earnest a sympathy 
for the wrongs of a laborer, they will try to hiss you off the stage with 
the cry of “ demagogue;” but I tell you, God loves good, honest dema- 
gogues—the country needs them. 

“ They are all slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence ehrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who clare not be 
In the right with two and three.” 


“THE DOOM OF THE MAJORITY.” 


Pror., Swine has recently given his people the 
gist of Mr. Barrows’ new book, “The Doom of the 
Majority,” in a sermon with the same title. Itisa 
noble sermon, expressed in moderate and beautiful 
language. The high ground is taken that if even 
something in the Bible should seem to teach the 
eternal sinfulness and misery of the majority of the 
human family we should reject the doctrine and ask 
the pretended verses to go away and wash them- 
selves clean of such horrible interpretation and 
come again with a better message if they would 
have us think them words of God. 

An earnest reply to this broad sermon has been 
made by Dr. Henson of the First Baptist Church. 
It is an able re-statement of the reasons that have 
satisfied many generations of men that the doctrine 
of eternal punishment must be accepted as a part 
of the Christian religion. Dr. Henson makes no 
attempt to decorate the doctrine with any flowers of 
rhetoric, indeed, he as good as confesses that he 
would gladly be rid of it if he could, but he re- 
morselessly exhibits and shakes the well-polished 
chain of logic that binds this doctrine, as he thinks, 
to Christianity and to Natural Religion also. He 
confesses that his natural reason would lead him to 
say that it is not consistent with God’s goodness 
and mercy that even one human being should suffer 
everlastingly. But it will not do to trust this rea- 
son. For when we look at the world as it is with 
all its pain and sorrow the same natural reason 
would say: a good God could not have produced 
such a world. But here it is, and here are we, and 
we must believe that He has produced a world in 


which sin and cruelty abound; and so it is not diffi- 
cult to goa step farther and say that in the next 
life He will do a great deal worse. We are not 
professing to give his exact language and would 
confess that this last conclusion is not quite so clear 
in the Doctor’s sermon as in our statement, but it is 
there all the same “for substance of doctrine” as 
the preachers say. Reasoning from present evil 
to eternal evil may be logical as some men count 
logic, but it fails to carry the heart, and most of us 
in the present generation side with Whittier, saying: 
“The wrong that pains my soul below, 
I dare not throne above, 


I know not of His hate, I know 
His goodness, and His love.” 


D. N. Uz 


THE INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY EXPOSI- 
TION. 


On the twenty-third ult. the Railway Exposition, 
which occupied all of the Exposition Building and 
a.large part of Lake Park in this city, came to a 
close. It was in every way a notable success, a 
wonderfully suggestive exhibit. One the educational 
and economic value of which it is not easy to over- 
estimate. For six weeks the various railroad sys- 
tems that center in this city, daily poured their 
thousands of men, women and children, gathered 
from the farms and villages of the West, into this 
Exposition Building. And not one of them went 
back home just the same being that he was when he 
came. Something had happened in his intellectual 
life. The great world had touched him with a new 
but lasting impression. In this exposition the in- 
dustries of life received a new glorification. The 
honored man was he who had the most dexterous 
fingers. The heroes of the exhibit were the pioneers 
who first learned to guide the locomotive, to drive 
the steam horse. The greasy mechanic, for a few 
weeks at least, became the gracious mechanic. 
This will tell favorably for morals. A skilled hand 
even more than a trained brain is the antidote for 
the wickedness of to-day. Not more colleges to 
teach boys and girls to conjugate Greek verbs, but 
more Manual Training Schools to teach them how 
to make an axe helve or a good loaf of bread is the 
greatest demand in the educational system of the 
present time. And we hope that this Exposition 
has done something toward encouraging the busi- 
ness men of this city in their purpose of establish- 
ing at least one such school in Chicago. 

The Exposition was a most interesting object- 
lesson exemplifying the law of evolution. It was 
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rich in illustrations of progress. It was a long | for it is so well understood among us that Dr. Put- 


way from George Stephenson’s “‘ Locomotion No. 1” 
to the ponderous “No. 64” with its four drive 
wheels and piston stroke of thirty inches; from 
Paul Revere’s famed lantern to the incandescent 
light of Edison. Neither was there evidence in 
this exhibition that either nature or human nature 
had exhausted themselves in a Pullman sleeper or 
Corlisss engine. The trend of this exhibit was also 
toward the humanities. Witness devices to reduce 
if not to utterly remove the atrocities of live-stock 
transportation, the life-saving appliances to railroad 
travel, the protection of the brakemen, thousands 
of whom are annually crushed between freight 
cars. 

But to the thoughtful student the exhibition was 
not without ominous hints. The mighty tyranny of 
monopolies, the selfish scramble for wealth that so 
threatens the sanity of the soul, the danger that 
the impersonality of a machine will overlay and 
obliterate the individuality of the man, were empha- 
sized by the exhibit. Thus did it bring to the front 
some of the great religious problems of the nine- 
teenth century, compared with which the husky 
dogmas concerning trinities, sacraments, etc., sink 
into insignificance. All such exhibits make the real 
problems of religion more clear. We are in for it. 
It is yet to be decided whether all this ingenuity in 
brass and iron, this netting of our land with rail- 
roads, and weaving it with wires, is for our salvation, 
or for our damnation. The only way out of this 
restless fever and consuming appetite is through it. 
In this struggle for the mastership of matter we 
hope will be developed the strength that will enable 
man to use it from the upper side. Let this work 
of saving life go on, for su will come the time and 
the disposition to make life worth saving. 


A BLUE REPRESENTATIVE! 


Dr. A. P. Putnam of Brooklyn is in England, 
and has recently been setting himself up as a self- 
appointed interpreter of American Unitarianism. 
In an address made at a special meeting of Unita- 
rian clergymen he indulged in a most doleful jere- 
miad over the tendencies of things. The editor of 
the Christian Life deems the address of so much 
importance that he sends a copy of his paper con- 
taining it to every Unitarian minister in the United 
States, as well as to all the Unitarian ministers of 
the kingdom. We have no fear of any misunder- 


nam carries his own indigo bag and that it stains 
every water that comes in contact with it. They 
will take these later utterances of his for just what 
they are worth. But we shall be very sorry if our 
English brethren take Mr. Putnam’s estimate of 
American Unitarianism, past or present, as either 
just or truthful. We do not mean tocast any 
personal reflections upon the character of Dr. Put- 
nam. He means to tell the truth, but a deep- 
seated and long-continued habit of finding fault, 
coupled with, probably, a constitutional incapacity 
to feel and enjoy the prophetic forces of a growing 
and an advancing cause, render him incompetent to 
justly interpret the facts in question. It is useless 
for us in these columns to examine his charges 
one by one and to arraign his statements in detail. 
Few of our English friends will see this article, 
but we do beg of our English exchanges to be just 
enough to American Unitarianism to say to their 
constituencies that Dr. Putnam can not be consid- 
ered on this side of the water as a representa- 
tive man. His voice is rarely heard at our con- 
ventions, and he is seldom found in our council 
chambers. The faults he complains of in others, 
“critical preaching and fault-finding moods,” may, 
after all, find their best exemplifications in his own. 
When one grows narrow “for Jesus’ sake,’’ pugna- 
cious for “ Bible Truths,” and dogmatic in his de- 
mands for rites and ceremonies, he may not be 
doing so much for Christ, Bible and God after all. 
Who has not been compelled to listen to many a 
godless sermon about God, Christless pleas for the 
spirit of Christ, uninspired arguments for inspira- 
tion, and unnatural proofs of the supernatural, 
and in listening to such has been made to feel that 
such preachers miss the things they look for. We 
do not say that this is the character of Dr. Put- 
nam’s preaching, but we do know that there is that 
in his present attitude that has been aptly charac- 
terized by a conservative brother as “frozen mo- 
lasses.” It is a chilled sweetness. We would not 
have our English brethren think that there is not 
in America a class of Unitarians that is justly 
represented by Dr. Putnam; men and women who 
are alarmed at the growth of thought which this 
nineteenth century brings; reactionary spirits who 
deplore the departure of the “good old days” 
when immortality was established by a miracle, and 
the trinity was demolished by a text. There are 
those who think more of Channing's word than his 


standing of the situation by our American brethren, | method, and care more for Channing's half-formed 
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and ever-growing theology than for Channing’s 
spirit. But there are other men, East and 
West, that are giving of their means and strength 
to the spread of a Unitarianism as devout, 
tender, helpful and spiritual, to say the least, as 
anything that has gone before under that name. 
The six or seven men whom the American Unitarian 
Association helps to sustain at our Western Univers- 
ity towns are men who are not afraid of science, 
who believe in evolution, who find a fund of inspi- 
ration and of meaning in the study of compara- 
tive religions, and who labor hard and successfully 
to give to the young men and women of our col- 
leges humanitarian ideas of Jesus, and rational 
views of the Bible. In connection with these men 
and the Association that stands back of them, the 
various Unitarian conferences, East and West, are 
laboring for a Unitarianism that is not a “waning, 
dying cause.” These Unitarian ministers of America 
are not going to retrace but to progress; their 
tendencies havé been caricatured, not characterized, 
by Dr. Putnam. Not behind, but before us lies their 
Eden. All just views of Jesus, all helpful esti- 
mates of the Bible, God and immortality are earn- 
estly sought after in this advanced movement. Our 
word is Forwarp. We hope that Dr. Putnam’s stay 
abroad will do something towards improving his 
digestion, resting his nerves, and making more 
healthful the action of his liver, that he may come 
back to us with a brighter faith in the living spirit 
of God that reveals itself in the tides of the 
thought of to-day. May he havea kindlier heart 
toward his brethren who, notwithstanding his pro- 
testations to the contrary, are doing their best to 
say yea, yea, not nay, nay, in their pulpits, Sunday 
after Sunday. ~ 


How To se ConFIDENTIAL.—Over matters on which 
women prattle innocently together like children, men 
philosophize in the third person. Open the inner doors of 
your heart and experience, and your friend grows silent; 
but sink your personality in abstractions, and he will dis- 
cover your need, and cheer without wounding. In our 
strong need of each other we open the door wide to woman, 
unbandage our wounds, and cry “Give!” for we know her 
tenderest of nurses if not wisest of physicians. But to our 
friend, with whom we sit before the fire over our pipes, we 
put on our best robes, though we be beggars, and ask alms 
for humanity. Playing this little farce together, which we 
both so well understand, how many hurts are soothed with- 
out once being named!—Arthur S. Hardy. 


The Independent quotes an eastern college paper as say- 
ing that Plautus’ meaning is unmistakable in the expres- 
sion “ Ille quem dudum dixeram.” 


Gontributed Merticles. 


TO THE EDITOR OF UNITY. 


You ask for a poem: 
Go to! 

Must a man grind a song-mill 
For you? 

Or squeeze like a sponge, 
Till through 

The pores of his noddle 
A few 

Sad drops of rhymes ooze 
To view? 
Pooh! pooh! 


I'd have you, good sir, 
To know 
A poem is never 
Made 50. 
Song-blossoms take time 
To blow. 
If you don’t believe it, 
Why, go 
And make one yourself, 
You know. 
Oh! Oh! 
[We restrain ourselves. We will not impale this bold man by pub- 
lishing his name. But his production we hold up to public scorn.—-Ep. J 


IN MEMORIAM: 
CHARLES TIMOTHY BROOKS. 


Cc. W. W. 


The recent death of Rev. Charles T. Brooks of 
Newport, R. L, removes from the ranks of the 
Unitarian ministry, as well as from the fellowship 
of American letters, one of its most eminent and 
and saintly representatives. Born in Salem, Mass., 
on the 20th of June, 1813, Mr. Brooks graduated 
at Harvard College in 1832. His singular purity 
of mind and heart and gentle disposition made 
him a universal favorite among his classmates, 
among whom may be mentioned George Ticknor 
Curtis, the eminent lawyer, John S. Dwight, of 
musical fame and once a Unitarian minister, Rev. 
Drs. Henry W. Bellows and Samuel Osgood, and 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury, while among his college 
friends and intimates were Charles Sumner, John 
Lothrop Motley, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Rey. Dr. Morrison. He was the soul of the annual 
class reunions, where his amiable presence and 
graceful muse casta ray of genial sunshine over the 
feast. 

The transparent purity and devoutness of his 
nature and refined literary tastes which had dis- 
tinguished him at college determined also his choice 
of the ministerial profession. He spent three 
years in the Cambridge Divinity school, where his 
fellow-students were Drs. James Freeman Clarke, 
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George W. Briggs. Wm. J. Eliot, C. A. Bartol, 
Rufus P. Stebbins, the late Theodore Parker and 
Dr. Edmund H. Sears, men whose names are well 
known in theological and literary circles at home 
and abroad. In 1836 he accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the then recently formed Unitarian 
parish in Newport, which he filled for thirty-six 
years. Dr. Wm. Ellery Channing, whose friend- 
ship he enjoyed during those early years, and of 
whom he wrote an appreciative and eloquent me- 
moir, gave the charge at his ordination. Since that 
day his ministry and daily walk have been house. 
hold words to the people of that city, and it is the 
simple truth to say that no man has ever lived in 
Newport who was so universally esteemed and loved 
or is more sincerely mourned. This was due to the 
childlike, unselfish character of our friend, and the 
almost unclouded cheerfulness of his disposition 
and discourse, which was irradiated at all times with 
a delightful and kindly wit. The same sweetness 
and light he carried with him into the pulpit. Hold- 
ing pronounced views, widely at variance with those 
of most of his fellows, his preaching was singularly 
free from a partisan or polemical spirit. He sought 
to persuade rather than to subdue his hearers, and 
to the graces of poetic insight anda refined literary 
discourse added the inspiring illustration of his 
own unspotted, generous and earnest life. He never 
forgot that while on the surface of things believers 
might be widely apart, even as mountain peaks are 
isolated from each other, yet deeper down they 
were united and one in the underlying and primeval 
granite of the religious nature. 


It is not easy to speak with adequate apprecia- 
tion of the personal character of Mr. Brooks. If 
he had any positive faults they were unknown to 
those about him. His innocence, simplicity, guile- 
lessness, joyousness and tender trust in God 
sprung not from ignorance of the world and its 
temptations, for he was a man richly cultured, 
much travelled, and sorely tried. They were the 
outcome of an earnest, aspiring, self-mastering and 
religious life. His industry, self-denial and zeal in 
his chosen vocation were only equalled by his hu- 
mility, patience, unselfishness and generosity. His 
numberless benefactions to the sorrowing, the sick 
and the needy secured him the grateful love of his 
fellows. 

It seemed impossible for him to say no to any 
one who asked his sympathy and aid, and this of- 
ten led to impositions on his inexhaustible charity. 
Yet he affirmed that few men were ever more blest 
in their giving. Especially did foreigners in 
trouble seek and find in him a ready counsellor and 
helper, and many homes and hearts across the 
ocean will blend with ours, to-day, in sorrow at the 
loss of their benefactor and friend. 

Mr. Brooks was essentially a literary man in all 
his tastes and aims. His facility and industry with 
the pen were surprising, both as respects the num- 
ber and the quality of his writings. Volumes of 
sermons, literary and theological essays, memuirs, 
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poems, historical treatises, drolleries, children’s 
books, translations of the masterpieces of German 
and French literature, innumerable fugitive pieces 
in prose and rhyme, newspaper articles, a large pri- 
vate correspondence, etc., ete,, flowed from him in 
an uninterrupted stream. When it is remembered 
that he was of slender frame and always in preca- 
rious health, compelled to seek restoration in long 
journeys South, in Europe and even in India, for a 
season entirely blind, and of late years working 
with the impaired sight of one eye, and that nearly 
all this literary labor was performed during the in- 
tervals of sermon writing and pastoral duty, we shall 
find new reason for our admiration and esteem. It 
is as a translator from the German that Mr. Brooks 
is most widely known. His scholarship in this lan- 
guage was extensive and accurate, and his faculty 
for rendering into English the most subtle and dif- 
ficult turns of the original idiom was remarkably 
happy. He never seemed so congenially employed 
as when wrestling with the intricacies of a Jean 
Paul Richter or a Rueckert, His rhymed version 
of Goethe’s “ Faust” and his translations of Jean 
Paul’s “ Titan,” “‘ Hesperus ” and other of his nov- 
els, Kortum’s “Jobsiad,” Scheffer’s ‘“ Layman’s 
Breviary,” Auerbach’s “Tales,” Rueckert’s “ Wis- 
dom of the Brahmin,” and numberless single 
poems from various authors are masterpieces of 
German-English literature. Other works of his 
are now in press. 

As a poet, rarely gifted by nature with a facile 
and eloquent muse Mr. Brooks was widely known 
throughout the country. He was not one of the 
few brightest stars in the galaxy of American 
singers, but shining with a mild and steadfast ray 
became from choice as well as nature the poet of 
home life, adorning and uplifting the common tra- 
ditions and daily experiences of his friends, both 
sad and glad, with the wealth of his imagination, 
the lyric sweetness and tenderness of his verse. 


Hardly a prominent occasion in the civic life of 
Newport, a hallowed historic association or a 
charm in its landscape, which his graceful and 
melodious verse has not commemorated. 


For the past nine years Mr. Brooks has lived a 
life of busy leisure, withdrawn from pulpit duty, 
and the idolized ceuter of a beautiful home. His 
marriage was extremely happy and in his wife he 
secured a true helpmeet and that practical element 
which was somewhat wanting in his unworldly 
nature. Though called to mourn the loss of several 
children, he leaves behind him to comfort his widow, 
ason and two daughters and several grand-chil- 
dren, and the memory of a life fragrant with 
goodness and the unstinted love of his fellows. 

The funeral took place from the Channing Me- 
morial Church on Sunday, the 17th inst. This 
beautiful edifice, which is as truly a monument to 
his saintly life as to the illustrious memory of the 
great man whose name is graven on its forefront, 
was crowded by his friends and former parishioners. 
Among the bearers were the Hon. George Bancroft 
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and Dr. Thayer, the venerable pastor of the ortho- 
dox Congregational Church. A printed order of 
service contained hymns written by Mr. Brooks for 
various occasions and appropriate to this. The 
present pastor of the church, who had enjoyed from 
early childhood the privilege of Mr. Brooks’ friend. 
ship and shared with him his enthusiasm for Ger- 
man studies, uttered his eulogy, although too much 
overcome with sorrow at his loss to adequately 
speak his praise. 

Beautiful and tender letters and poems were 
read from various absent friends, among them Drs. 
Farley, Bartol, Hedge, J. F. Clarke, Furness, Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow, John 8S. Dwight, Julia Ward 
Howe, and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, To the 
deep tolling of the Channing chimes, attended by 
a large concourse of mourners, the good man was 
carried to his last resting-place in the little island 
cemetery. But the sweetest service was held on 
the following Wednesday, which would have been 
his 70th birthday, when the children of the church 
visited his grave and in the evening sunshine knelt 
by it and reverently covered it with their floral 
offerings, while the address and prayer and hymn 
that followed all breathed thanksgiving for the les- 
son of his life and a beautiful trust in the love of 
the All-Father and the larger life of Heaven. 


JONES VERY.* 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 

In a recent number of Unity I called attention 
to the works of Samuel Johnson. While he was a 
student at Harvard College Jones Very was his 
Greek tutor, and Johnson in a letter notes the fact 
that he was ‘much struck” with a remark of his 
tutor about “the object of study being to fit our- 
selves more completely to do God’s will in benefit- 
ing mankind.” 

At that time Very was a youth of twenty-four or 
five, of brilliant gifts as a scholar and still more 
brilliant promise as a poet. Sonnets of the high- 
est order flowed from his pen without effort, and, 
for missionary uses, were by him inscribed on the 
backs of Greek exercises which he had corrected 
for his pupils. 

The highest expectations were entertained as to 
the future of the young transcendental poet. 
About the time when Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was introducing Thomas Carlyle to the American 
public he induced Mr. Very to allow him to pub- 
lish a thin volume of his poems, which he sent to 
Carlyle with a note as follows: “T believe I shall 
also make Brown the bearer of a little book, writ- 
ten some time since by a young friend of mine in a 
very peculiar frame of mind,—thonght by most 
persons to be mad,—and of the publication of 
which I took the charge. Mr. Very requested me 
to send you acopy. I had a letter from Sterling 


*Poems by Jones Very, with an Introductory Memoir by William P. 
Andrews. Boston: Houghton, Millin & Co. 1883. pp. xil, 16U. 
Price, $1.50. 
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lately. * * * When you see him show him 
these poems, and ‘ask him if they have not a grand- 
eur.” 

“Thought by most persons to be mad,” says Em- 
erson, who also said ‘‘he seems to be the only sane 
man among us.” When public interest in these 
poems is sufficiently aroused, as it soon will be by 
their publication in a volume just come to hand, a 
curious psychological question will be raised. 

At the period of greatest productiveness, while 
teaching at Cambridge, Very was subject to ecsta- 
sies, visions, and, as he believed, the direct illumi- 
nation of the Holy Spirit, having also direct vision 
of Jesus himself. His work was left undone and 
his friends removed him to his home in Salem. 
The excitement subsided and left him for forty 
years in a state of apparent sanity, but with none 
of the poetic fluency of the early period. He con- 
tinued to write poems slowly to the end of his life. 
Many of them were worthless. But mingled with 
them were many as perfect as any written when in 
the flush of his first inspiration. 

The singular thing in all this is that he main. 
tained his illusion to the last, and yet, to the casual 
reader, not a trace of this illusion appears in any 
poem of the series now offered to the public. He 
believed himself to be the only illuminated man in 
Salem. All modern thought, science, progress, 
activity he believed to be the work of men spiritu- 
ally dead and all these things were to be super- 
seded soon by the spiritual kingdom of Jesus 
Christ. The only real thing to him was the Pres- 
ence in Nature. Wordsworth is the only poet with 
whom he may be fitly compared. But Wordsworth 
lived a real life as a man, while Very for forty 
years was dead to most of the activities of common 
life. He lived in the “ enchanted land” which he 
describes. He wandered over the rocky hills 
around Salem. He knew every flower and fern, the 
haunts of plant and bird, and the times of their 
coming. He knew where the first andromeda or 
columbine, or anemone, or hepatica was to be found, 
or where the fringed gentian shyly made its appear- 
ance; and with the asters, golden rod, and barberries 
he was on terms of subtle intimacy. 

“The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 

Because my feet find measure with its call; 

The birds know when the friend they love is nigh, 
For I am known to them both great and small; 
The flowers that on the lovely hillside grow 
Expect me there when Spring their bloom has given; 


And many a tree and bush my wanderings know, 
And e’en the clouds and silent stars of heaven.” 


This was the beautiful world in which he lived 
alone. I have sometimes kept pace with him in his 
wanderings and found his mind curiously dead 
to all impressions from the great world of human 
life. The Father’s message never came to him 
through the thrilling contacts of life with life. He 
sings but one strain of melody, but that is match- 
less and perfect. Being under compulsion of the 
Spirit he did not allow himself to correct the mes- 
sage—yet every law of rhythm, rhyme and har- 
mony is obeyed. 
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When he turns to man his complaint is always 
the same, as the opening lines of several sonnets 
will show: 

“ There is no faith: the mountain stands within 
Still unrebuked, its summit reaches heaven.” 


“ There is no worship now: the idol stands, 
Within the Spirit’s holy resting-place ! 
Millions before it bend with upraised handa, 
And with their gifts, God’s purer shrine disgrace.” 


‘*T have no brother. They who meet mo now 
Offer a hand with their own wills defiled.” 

He believed that he had surrendered his will to 
the will of the Infinite and that as his reward he 
had been admitted to the innermost sanctuary of 
Nature. Was he right? Then are we all wrong 
who believe also in Society and the revelations 
through human life and progress. Was he not 
right? In the one narrow bit of the great world in 
which he lived he was right. His illusion con- 
sisted in the idea that there was no other world but 
the one he saw. But what a beautiful mania, what 
a desirable insanity, if only one had no duties to 
men and women, to family and friends! 

In the one department, the spiritual interpreta 
tion of Nature, Very has no American rival and his 
poems will live while the English language pre- 
serves its treasures. 

To most Unitarians Very’s poems are somewhat 
known. At least the few beautiful examples in our 
hymn-books are familiar, It ought to be to them 
and to all lovers of good poetry a cause for rejoic- 
ing that we have now in a handsome volume many 
other poems as good as the best we have known 
before-—-a mine of beautiful gems. Mr. Andrews, 
the editor, has so arranged the pieces that to one 
who has the clue they tell the story of the poet’s life, 
the great light, the call, the surrender, the interpre- 
tatign of Nature’s mysteries, the message of the 
dead world in which he lived: waiting for resurrec- 
tion,—great events in a life to the outward eye 
one of the least eventful of all in his native city. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE —I. 


JOHN C. LEARNED, 


We are in the habit of admitting that the Sun- 
day-school falls far short of the results which we 
hope for, in its influence upon character and in its 
power to recruit the church. Such an amount of 
effort and time goes to waste in these assemblies of 
children, or, so far as we can see, fails of any ade- 
quate return, that no little skepticism exists as to the 
utility, not merely of present methods, but of the 
institution itself. There can be no doubt that some 
very radical changes are necessary to secure any 
satisfactory efficiency. Our loose and easy ways 
must be abandoned for something more organic. 
The Sunday-school must be held in a firm grasp 
for a definite end. In other words, it must not be 
an accidental gathering of multitudes of miscella- 
neous children with all sorts of objects or no object 


at all, coming and going for a longer or shorter 
time, getting no strong purpose in life, finding no 
relations to the church, gaining no interest in its 
work, and .leaving no trace behind them; but it 
must begin with a policy and carry out a plan. It 
must have the courage, not to invite anybody and 
everybody to come in and swell the numbers, but 
even to thin out and keep away (by any Christian 
excommunicating means) some who do come.. For 
many of our Sunday-schools, like some of our 
churches, are altogether too large to be handled 
with success—or in other words, to get out of them 
the tone of thought, the simplicity of motive and 
earnestness of life which we want, and without 
which they are a failure. 


Of course the ground I am taking is a high one. 
I assume that the true object of the Sunday-school 
is not answered by furnishing a large number 
of children a pleasant place to meet in for an hour 
once a week. It is not met by training them to 
execute accurately a great deal of the ordinary 
Sunday-school music. It is not met by teaching 
them a great many chapters of orthodox or liberal 
catechism. It is not met by the communication of 
much geography, history, or natural science. Nor 
by frequent exhibitions of individual skill and 
prowess in reciting Bible verses, or poetic selections, 
or giving symbolic tableaux to their friends. Nor 
is it the purpose of a Sunday-school simply to keep 
its pupils well supplied with plenty of reading. 
Underneath all and behind all must lie the moral 
and religions intention. And it must so predom- 
inate in all that is attempted or done, that all pro- 
cesses and results are scrutinized to see that the 
main thing is not missed. The moment it can be 
seen that any form of Sunday-school exercise, or 
service, or policy fails to connect itself with and 
promote the fundamental aim, it must be suspected. 
Simplicity, earnestness, faithfulness, unselfishness, 
and reverence must be qualities which distinguish 
the Sunday-schocl hour, and give it a character to 
be remembered. Those who attend are to be culti- 
vated on the side of religion; which, as my friend 
Chadwick says so well, is the “disposition to lore 
everything that is beautiful, to seek everything that 
is true, to do everything that is right.” 

Now, an instrumentality in this work, often un- 
derrated and misunderstood, is the literature (if it 
deserves the name) which we put into the hands of 
the children. More often than we know, it works 
against us and does us harm. Nor do I at present 
think of any one point where a greater reform 
may be wrought than in the Sunday-school library. 
And every wise and fearless step taken there will 
do something for the church of reason and right- 
eousness that is to be. In many places the Sunday- 
school library is the principal supply of reading 
for children between seven and fourteen years of 
age-—the most susceptible and formative period of 
their lives. Large numbers of children belong to 
Sunday-schools for no other reason than that they 
may have the use of the books. The churches un- 
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derstand this; and so in neighborhoods where there 
is a rivalry for numbers, and in the delusive hope 
that the large SSunday-school will replenish the 
thin congregation, they fill the libraries with attrac- 
tive books—the standard of selection not unfre- 
quently being the last new thing out. It may be a 
sensational religious story, or a sensational secular 
story, as the prevailing influences happen to decide. 
But for the most part in looking over the list, there 
will be found a mass of ephemeral publications, of 
more than doubtful tendencies. And if any pause 
is made to consider what the responsibility and aim 
of a Sunday-school is, it must occur, I think, to any 
thoughtful person, that something better than we 
have yet reached, must be attempted, and we should 
be glad, if possible, to hit upon some general prin- 
ciples to guide us. 

It is plain, to begin with, then, that the Sunday 
school library should harmonize and coincide with 
the Sunday-school object. This was formerly well 
exemplified in the evangelical churches. The books 
given to the children were approved and published 
by the Sunday-school societies; they were known 
to teach the doctrines and principles of the sects 
they represented. It was a consistent plan and 
worked well from their standpoint, so long as the 
doctrines were not doubted or distasteful. The 
books were of course poor, but “safe.” As these 
evangelical principles are now everywhere modified 
or suspected, the nominal adherents can hardly tell 
what consistency is. I’or us, however, we have 
come so heartily to distrust this form of juvenile 
books as transient and remote from our aims, not to 
say pernicious, that one of our first general axioms 
would be, eaclude from the Sunday-school library 
all Sunday-school literuture. No school will go far 
wrong, in making a clean sweep of these publica- 
tions from its shelves. Besides directly inculeating 
false sentiments and principles of action, as we 
think, they are generally written by feeble as well 
as narrow minds—written not because the authors 
had anything to say, but because they were paid to 
say something. 

The object of the liberal Sunday-school library 
will be wisely interpreted if it aim to furnish the 
best books and only the best-—as the true means of 
leading children on to the fullest and best life. 
Other libraries may stock their shelves from all 
sources, with no aim but to be able to grant any 
applicant’s request for any book. ‘The general 
public or circulating library may seek to exercise lit- 
tle or no censorship or direction of the reading 
tastes of its patrons. It should be the distinction 
of the Sunday-school library that it leaves nothing 
to chance, but that all its books are deliberately 
chosen, and with the clear purpose of influencing, 
instructing and elevating those who use them. For 
this purpose the library committee should consist 
of the best read, most cultivated, and clearest minds 
in the church, who have the interest and will take 
the time to conduct this work. 

What are the best books will of course have to be 
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decided by a reference to the end and aim of the 
church itself. For we have already seen that there 
can be no divorce between the interests of the sev- 
eral departments of the one institution. They must 
work in harmony, or add nothing to their mutual 
strength. Butthe end of the church is religion and 
morals—the church is effort organized to promote 
the perfect life. Shall the literature which we choose 
be that, then, which has been labeled moral and 
religious? Shall we seek for our children moral 
primers, doctrinal stories, pious experiences? Avoid 
them all; all that are distinctively of these classes, 
are artificial and unwholesome. No healthy child 
will read them—or he will be bored more than ben- 
efited if he does. There is another way to strike 
the universal principles of life and conduct. The 
direct method so much employed by the church, 
takes them out of their natural relations, and gives 
them a false emphasis—the perpetual twanging of 
a single string that has no music in it. Whatever 
is natural we shall find refers to all the great laws 
of existence. Whatever is developed and organized 
is complicated, We need not always be saying 
something about light and air and gravity—they 
are implied. They are always present, transform- 
ing, creative, and omnipotent. They will assert 
themselves. So the moral laws do not fail to speak 
and act in any real experience. And there is not a 
classic in the world’s literature that docs not stand 
upon some universal principle or reveal some divine 
law. 

There is a natural order to be observed, a true 
gradation by which the child is fitted to reach the 
best. ‘These first steps are of great importance. If 
unguided or wrongly taken, repressed or repelled 
by dry and tasteless books, the child will ‘never 
learn to read, or will slide away into the slough and 
slime of criminal annals or sensational fiction which 
is doing so much, to demoralize the mind, to vacate 
character of all fixed principle, and to wash out all 
healthy sentiment from the heart of our youth 
‘What we want, above all things, is to check this 
tendency; and by an early direction of the intel- 
lectual powers to make such a choice impossible. 
This, I believe, can be done to a very hopeful degree, 
through the well-managed means of the Sunday- 
school library. No matter about making that library 
large; size is of noimportance compared with quality. 
No matter about the last new book; it is seasoned 
books that are wanted—books that have been tried 
and not found wanting—as many as possible that 
have already held the interest of men through gener- 
ations of time. 

A hint may be got from any national literature 
whose history has been written, or whose remains 
have come down to us from the ancient times, as to 
the natural order of interest and development. The 
Hebrew had his Sabbath-school library; there was 
not a large number of volumes—they constitute 
what we know of the Hebrew literature, bound up 
now in the one book of the Bible. But it begins 
as all religions do, with the story of the creation or 
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Genesis, with observations upon nature. Then 
comes political and ethnic history with ita accounts 
of migrations, wars, heroes, kings, judges, and laws. 
Then the songs and psalms of life, the poetry of affec- 
tion, of religion, of worship, and the current proverbs 
of wisdom, temperance, patience and justice. 
Finally the great prophets of reform, of aspiration, 
through whose words and lives the high hopes of 
humanity find their fulfilment and realization. And 
in the later time, for the Christian generations, was 
added the gospel of good-will and unending pro- 
gress, the purer and ideal ethics of philanthropy 
and peuce. 

Now the object of the church should be, what it 
was in the days before the ancient canon was de- 
termined, to save and set in order the inspired writ- 
ings. The church of to-day should carefully select 
its literature, and create a new canon of its own— 
retaining that, and that only, which is worthy to 
live. The children should find in the Sunday-school 
library, Ya Biblia, the books, the Bible if you 
please of our faith and choice, for their entertain- 
ment and instruction. No object less than this 
should satisfy us in deciding upon the reading of 
our young people. But while the Jews drew the 
two or three score of books in their library (whieh 
was intended for old people as well as young) 
mainly from one nation, we shall draw our treasures 
from all nations. Persia, China, Hindostan may 
contribute; Greece, Rome, Scandinavia; Spain, Eng. 
land, Germany. Even the American Indian, and 
the Islander of Southern Seas, if he has touched 
any universal truth or lived any universal deed, 
may add something of imperishable value to the 
chronicles and songs or prophecies of the new faith. 


“THE DOOM OF THE MAJORITY. ”* 


JOHN R. EFFINGER. 


This is the title of a book recently published by 
Rey. S. J. Barrows, editor of the Christian Register. 
The book grew out of a discussion in the columns 
of that paper in regard to the teachings of the 
orthodox creeds as to the final doom of the major- 
ity of mankind, 

Dr. Geo. E. Ellis in a paper read before the Uni- 
tarian Clubof Boston affirmed that orthodoxy must 
change its estimate of the Bible before it could 
change its creed, and alluded to certain texts of 
Scripture which “are alleged as certifying that 
the vast majority of the human rave are to be the 
victims of endless woe.” Dr. J. L. Withrow, an 
orthodox Congregationalist, declared this statement 
of Dr. Ellis to be an “absolute and abominable 
misrepresentation of orthodoxy.” 

This denial of his brought out from Mr. Barrows 
an extended reply in the columns of the Register, 
in which the utterances of distinguished theologians 
from early Christian history down to present times 


*The Doom of the Majority. 
tarian Association. Boston. 


By Samuel J. Barrows. American Uni- 
1883, pp. 160. Price 50 cents, 
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were adduced to show not only what individuals 
have supposed the Bible to teach and what they 
have taken their creeds to teach, @ut also that the 
logical deduction from these creeds can be none 
other than that which is charged, viz: that the vast 
majority of the human race, both those who have 
died in the past and those who are living in the 
present, were foredoomed to destruction from the 
foundation of the world. 

Mr. Barrows’ book is an elaboration and exten- 
sion of the subject outlined in the newspaper dis- 
cussion. He brings together a vast deal of infor- 
mation bearing upon the question at issue and 
maintains beyond the possibility of successful con- 
tradiction, the position first taken, that the Chris- 
tian writings of every age teach that the few only 
will be saved. The declarations of some of the old 
divines on this point are simply astounding. I 
wish the columns of Unity were long enough to 
admit the array of authorities which Mr. Barrows 
brings to bear. 


At the risk of crowding, I will give you a few 
specimens. 
Said St. Chrysostom, preaching at Antioch in the 
fourth century: 
How many are there, think you, in our city who wil] be saved? Itisa 
terrible truth, which Iam about to utter, but yet I will utter it. 


Among 80 many thousands a hundred cannot be found who will be 
saved; and even about them I doubt. 


Another says: 

Not all, nor even a ruajority are saved. 

Another: 

The elect are few, the reprobates are many. 

Another: 

Out of a thousand, nay, even out of ten thousand, scarcely one is 
saved. : 

And these statements of the old Fathers of the 
church are matched by those of the representative 
men of modern orthodoxy! 

The same doleful strain is heard from bishops 
and scholars and commentators. God has elected 
a few to everlasting life, but the vast unnumbered 
majority are doomed to the unimagined horrors of 
hell forever. 

It is upon creeds and confessions of faith, claim- 
ing to be scriptural in the highest degree, which 
teach this doctrine, that the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic denominations unequivocally stand, at the 
present time. 

Mr. Barrows shows how the least hint of proba- 
tion after death is deprecated by the standard- 
bearers of orthodoxy to-day, as fatal to missionary 
effort. The heathen must be kept going down to 
death in a continuous stream in order to keep alive 
the missionary fervor of the Christian world. 

He shows how all the mitigations and palliations 
of the old doctrines, which have been suggested by 
individuals, are as yet but unaccepted arguments 
for the revision of the historic creeds, and do not 
in the least alter the teachings of the recognized 
standards four which the church must be held re- 
sponsible, and furthermore do not adequately meet 
the objections to which the orthodox system is open. 
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It is the system itself which is condemned by the 
intelligence and moral insight of this time. 

Mr. Barrows’ book has an important mission in 
bringing men face to face with the horrors of medi- 
seval theology and must serve as one of the influ- 
ences which shall help to bring about the much 
needed revision of church standards. . 

It is plain to be seen that a great spring thaw is 
setting in all arouud the old creeds. 

The churches still bear their old names and speak 
the old words. They still twrn their backs upon us 
heretics and sternly put their hands in their pockets 
at any hint of fellowship with us. All without is 
for the most part solid and decorous. 

But this outward seeming is highly deceptive. 
It is but the crust which conceals a great giving way 
at bottom. Attempt to bear your weight on any 
old article of faith, such as ‘“ Unconditional Elec- 
tion,” “ Blood Atonement” or “ Everlasting Doom,” 
and you slump through onto the “right of inter- 
pretation,” “the essential Christ ” and the “ uncov- 
enanted mercies of God.” 

And as underneath the melting snows of spring, 
gthe reen grass sprouts and pushes up its delicate 
blades to the light in a soil enriched by the very 
snows which cover it, so underneath the old hard 
creeds a sweeter hope and trust, a broader faith, a 
higher courage, a deeper ethical purpose are slowly 
springing upin hearts to whose enrichment and cul- 
ture even the grimmest of the old faiths have made 
their contribution. 


STORIES FROM BROWNING.—IIL 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 


RABBI BEN EZRA. 


I am growing old, am I? True; but because age 
steals vigor from my limb it does not therefore steal 
fire from my mind. No, indeed, now in my age I 
am enjoying life most. Nor do I despise youth; it 
is better that youth should strive through acts un- 
couth that thus it may learn to use the powers God 
has given us. But I have reached the thing for 
which youth was made: I am at the summing-up 


‘time; I am looking back and seeing what life-gold 


remains. Now I take rest, ere I be gone once more 
on my adventure. Old? Man, I have just finished 
my apprenticeship. The Master put tools in my 
hands years ago; they were new in my hands; these 
years I have watched the Master work that I might 
catch hints of my craft, learn how to use the tools. 
How I have watched Nature, that I might see how 
she uses her powers that from her I might learn 
how to use mine. True, use mine? For here I was 
getting ready for work in Eternity’s to-morrow, and 
I feel I can now use the tools put in my hand; my 
hand is fitted to the tool and the tool to my hand. 
It took one life to do that. 

But are you not over-confident, have you no 
doubts about the future? Yes, I doubt. I am not 
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a finished and finite clod, I therefore feel my being 
disturbed by the divine spark, doubt. But I await 
death in the same calm spirit I waited age. Ihave 
confidence in the Right, the Good and the Infinite. 
I almost believe I see His plan, as perfect in Love 
as in Power; my soul is filled with a hope, strong 
and ‘great, that my Maker will complete me accord- 
ing to the divine ideal whiclr is continually before 
me. I believe it, I almost know it. Maker and 
Father, I trust what Thou shalt do! Do not think I 
measure God’s work by what I have done. Nay, I 
do not measure myself by what I have done. The 
world measures a man by the vulgar mass called 
“work;” it cannot reach the thonghts, the purposes, 
spiritual things that they are, which make the man. 
Know you, I am my ideal, or my ideal is the real I 
which lives and moves and has its being in me. 
The man I would be is, after all, the man I am. 
What comfort this gives me. What confidence it 
brings to my soul. Thank God I am a man, for 
aye removed from the developed brute, a God though 
in the germ. All these high ideals are of God’s 
creating. He made me, he inspires me with these 
hopes. Iam the pitcher He shaped or is shaping 
at the wheel. 

Note well this metaphor,—the Potter, the spin- 
ning-wheel, the clay. He is the Potter, I am the 
clay in His hand. Changing, fleeting time is the 
revolving wheel. The revolutions have done their 
work, let them go; but the Potter and clay endure. 
Earth changes, but the soul and God ‘stand sure. 
In making me, the Potter did it for his own service, 
and now that time has done its work, I offer myself, 
as I am, with whatever flaws may lurk, to my Mas- 
ter,‘ believing he will finish the vessel as He 
planned it. 


AN OLD AUTHOR IN A NEW DRESS. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 

A new reading of an author like Dr Holmes* is 
as sure to instruct, stimulate and inspire as the first 
did years ago when the Autocrat papers appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly. His inimitable style, 
blending humor and pathos, keen Yankee wit and 
a sagacious understanding with the breadth and 
polish which come froin superior classical training, 
gives a perennial freshness to his pages. There 
are various aspects under which Holmes may be 
studied, as that of wit, moralist, man of science, 
poet and novelist. It is in the last-named charac- 
ter that he has received the most moderate praise 
and applause, for though he has written a number of 
poems which the world will not willingly let die, 
yet there are few who will endorse the judgment 
of a recent admirer that he is equally eminent in 
poetry and science; while the two stories on which 
his reputation as a novelist rest, have both been 


*Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, including the Autocrat, Pro- 
fessor and Poet at the Breakfast Table; Poetical Works, Elsie Venner 
and The Guardian Angel, Price $2.00 per vol. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. 
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widely read and favorably received, yet neither 
ranks as a foremost achievement in the difficult art 
of story-telling. It is as a moralist and man of 
science that Holmes shines most conspicuous, since 
it would be to belittle both his work and genius to 
speak of him as a mere wit and humorist. In the 
preface to Elsie Venner Dr. Holmes makes mention 
of some friend who declined to read it on the 
ground that it was a “ medicated novel.” All of his 
writings are in a certain sense “ medicated.” Itisthe 
physician who writes, not the cold-blooded man of 
science, but the healer. Here is a mind trained to 
scientific clearness and precision of statement, suf- 
fused with the tenderer quality of sentiment, deli- 
cate, kindly, humane, never over-emotional, nor 
degenerating into bathos, and continually lighted 
up by flashes of humorous thought and specula- 
tion. Dr. Holmes’ writings are sprinkled all over 
with learned allusions, scraps of wisdom gathered 
* from all sorts of sources, yet no writer is more free 
from anything like pedantry. His sympathies are 
too broad, his instincts too healthy for that, and we 
may believe he speaks his own conviction as well 
as the Autocrat’s when he says “I like life better 
than books.” 2 

Yet our author has his faults—if it is a fault that 
he must always be read piece-meal, and occasionally 
skipped a page or two. The style employed in the 
Autocrat, Professor and Poet at their successive 
Breakfast Tables, inspiring and thought-quickening 
as it is, contains, nevertheless, its chance of grow- 
ing wearisome. Even the abrupt change of subject 
which it permits, and which relieves its monotony 
does not always guard successfully against the 
reader’s fatigue. Moreover, it is a style which 
tends inevitably toward an auto-biographical strain, 
and hence the charge of egotism, or egoism, to 
soften the reproachful term by the elision of a letter, 
which our author has sometimes to bear is not 
wholly unfounded. Another fault of graver char- 
acter is chargeable to him as a humorist, in that his 
humor sometimes, though not often or flagrantly, 
errs in the matter of good taste, not to say good 
morals. Here and there the sensitive reader finds 
a line or a paragraph containing so unpleasant a 
suggestion or innuendo that he cannot but wish it 
had forever remained unwritten. 


There is a strong religious, some people would 


say irreligious, proclivity manifest in Dr. Holmes’ 
writings. His contempt for religions pretense and 
false theological dogma is unquestioned. Speaking 
of some poor lady who had gone mad through ter- 
ror inspired by religious belief, he confesses to a 
greater respect for her than for those who hold to 
the same opinions but manage to preserve their fac- 
ulties in their original soundness. One of the finest 
creations of his genius is the “ Little Gentleman ” 
in The Professor at the Breakfast Table, a poor 
deformed creature, but possessing a spirit of loftiest 
courage and resolution, thoroughly emancipated 
from all the prevalent superstitions of the times. 


tence, “I find the great thing in this world is not 
so much where we stand, as in what direction we 
are moving.” , 

Dr. Holmes is the most quotable of authors, and 
the task of selection is likely to be unending, so I 
will not attempt it. Many of his sayings have 
become part of the current coin of our daily speech. 
Though now an uld man in respect of years he is 


still young in every good thing that waits to be done . 


in the world, and it is wise and fitting that his 
admirers should not wait to express in cold marble 
their sense of grateful obligation to one who has 
done so much to honor American letters, and the 
estate of true manhood. 


THE NEW INDEPENDENCE. 


ALICE J. SANBORN. 


While we, as a people, dwell under the stars and 
stripes, yet as individuals we lack the qualities of 
free men. The dear old word “ Liberty” strikes 
grand chords upon the heart-strings, whether it be 
echoed from the Swiss caverns of the Alps or the 
dreary steppes of Russia. Together men are as 
brave as lions, apart they are as timid as hares. 
The waving of a bit of bunting will carry one man 
with a thousand to the cannon’s mouth, to honor 
and to victory, but the elevating of an eyebrow or 
the shrug of a shoulder may make him an abject 
slave. Man’s soul is seldom his own. He obeys 
“opinion, an omnipotence whose veil mantles the 
earth with darkness until right and wrong are acci- 
dents, and men grow pale lest their own judgments 
should become too bright and their free thoughts be 
crimes, and earth have too much light.” 

After five thousand years of recorded history this 
is man. It avails not to quote the martyrs. Their 
funeral fires only make more horrible the surround- 
ing gloom. ‘Each privately detests yet all worship 
conformity. If we travel we take the prescribed 
route and find nothing that delights us outside of 


‘the covers of the guide-book. We are content to 


laud the artists vhom the world praises, and disre- 
gard those whom the popular critics cast down. 
We deplore the absolute partisanship of the press, 
yet continue to subscribe for our party paper, and 
refuse the author of an independent editorial his 
daily bread. The lack of courage to face this dan- 
gorous conventionalism is the greatest evil of to-day. 
The real saviors of the race are they who break 


‘these chains of service and teach us faith in our- 


selves. Carlyle, in the dreary wastes of Cragen- 
puttoch or in the deeper solitudes of London, meta- 
phorically took men by the neck and cracked their 
crowns together and bade them stand alone, erect, 
free. Such are the men who gained a lasting fame, 
whom the world now delights to honor. Rather 
than be slaves they wisely chouse to walk forever 
the humblest paths of life, feeling at least that 
earth’s sure foundation was beneath their feet. 


The spirit of pure rationalism is found in the sen- |'They climbed the steps of duty and drew men unto 
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them. They lived above the babble of the multi- 
tude and, stooping down, reached out a hand to 
lead on the unsteady progress of the world. They 
bore the sins of thief and Magdalen, nor stained 
the whiteness of their garments. The Divine in 
man suffers not defeat but is triumphant even on 
the cross. 

We do not want masses, we want individuals. 
The summons comes to each; we must personally 
be partakers in the strife. We must no longer lie 
upon the Procrustean bed of opinion, but, assum- 
ing each his own stature, dare to speak our secret- 
est thought; to let deliberate judgment carry con- 
viction. Then let emotion upon conviction, flint 
upon flint, strike fire, and men shall burn with the 
zeal thus kindled-—a flame snatched from heaven— 
each man his own Promethean benefactor. 

Not upon fields of blood and carnage shall the 
war of this new independence be waged and won. 
The field of the approaching victory—the future 
Yorktown—must be sought and shall be found in 
the realm transcendental, where the soul of man 
now struggles to be free. 

Looking down the coming years, when these days 
shall have long been added unto the ages past, we 
see again the scroll called Genesis unrolled before 
the recorder of creation. And now he adds a chap- 
ter concerning the origin of a new life—the oft- 
predicted kingdom come on earth, How God 
placed in the human breast self-reliant freedom. 
And it was withont form and void, and darkness 
was upon its face. And God said, “Let there be 
light,” and there was light. And in the light of 
truth stood revealed the new creation of liberty ! 


THE DEFENSE OF TOBACCO. 


LYMAN CLARK. 


Perhaps a word relative to the defense which 
may be made of the use of tobacco will not be out 
of place. 

There is an historical tradition that when Colum- 
bus landed on one of the West Indies he was told 
by the natives that they had a weed the use of 
which would cure fatigue and rest a weary man. 
When asked to bring forward so great a wonder 
they gave the discoverer, and through him eastern 
mankind, tobacco. It can hardly be claimed that 
this praise is justified by experience. But what 
can be truly said in its behalf? All will agree that 
its use affords pleasure to the users. So strong is 
the fondness for it that the tobacco appetite is 
probably harder to break up than the thirst for 
alcohol. And, leaving strictly medicinal uses out 
of account, it appears to the writer that this is 
nearly if not quite the whole defense,—the pleasure 
of the users. The smoker enjoys his smoke, the 
chewer his quid, the snuff-taker her sneeze. 

It will scarcely be claimed that tobacco in any 
form of use takes the place of food, that it strengthens 
the muscles, improves the blood, steadies the nerves, 


or clears the mind. No amount of tobacco will 
take the place of bread, potatoes and beef-steak in 
giving strength for daily toil. It may afford some 
temporary stimulant but no nourishment. We have 
then to consider the question—TIs this defense 
sufficient ? 

The user’s pleasure comes at the cost of great 
discomfort, not to say disgust, to others because of 
the filthiness of expectoration, foulness of breath, 
offensive odor of the smoke, uncleanliness of teeth. 

A lady upon Mount Washington quoted th 
lines— 


‘* Here every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 


When asked “Why do you say that man is vile?” 
she replied, ‘‘ He smokes.” 

The higher and nobler pleasures are those which 
we can enjoy in common and with offense to none. 

Plain common people, who must reckon prudently 
to make ends meet, may well consider the cost. 
Three five-cent cigars per day, a very moderate 
allowance for a smoker, amount to fifty-four dollars 
per year. This is a little more than the income 
from a United States bond for one thousand five 
hundred dollars at three and one-half per cent. By 
capitalizing the expenditure for the purpose of 
finding what fund is needed to maintain the habit, 
we see that one is one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars poorer for the perpetual habit of three five- 
cent cigars per day. 

Some one has observed,—‘ No one is too poor to 
own a dog, while a man may be so poor as to own 
six”? The tobacco habit is likely to find its gratiti- 
cation whatever be the condition as respects poverty. 
Bread and clothes for the family may come ‘in scant 
supply but this habit of the father ordinarily does 
not yield for this reason. 

Does not a thoughtful consideration of the defense 
of tobacco show that it is insufficient? Is it not a 
question of pleasurable personal indulgence largely 
opposed by considerations of common prudence, 
health, decency, good taste and comfort? Few 
fathers who use it wish their children to do so, but 
their example is more potent than their counsel. 
Tobacco tremens is a most fearful form of death, 
not so common but not less terrible than delirium 


‘tremens. 


On the part of the clergy the habit is doubly 
pernicious. Their example is the boys’ defense 
when forming the habit. 

A certain lady took a boy from conditions of 
pauperism, desiring to train him to wholesome life. 
The boy showed inclinations to drink and smoke. 
A minister preaching as a candidate at the place 
did not hesitate to be seen smoking as he walked 
the streets; upon which the restraining influence of 
this woman upon the boy was met with the remark 
—“TI guess if the minister smokes I can.” That 
minister had put himself in alliance with all the 
unwholesome tendencies of the boy’s nature by set- 
ting him this example. When the parish considered 
the question of giving a call this habit was properly 
mentioned as one of the reasons for refusing a set- 
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tlement. When Balaam was sent for to curse he 
blessed Israel three times. Having ourselves been 
called to bless the tobacco habit, truth compels a 
curse from every point of view. 


Mlotes from the Sield. 


San Disco, Cau..—-The diligent labors of Rev. David 
. Cronyn at this place is about to be rewarded by the com- 
pletion of a neat chapel which will be ready for dedication 
about the middle of August. We are in receipt of a be- 
seeching letter to go out and help dedicate it. We gladly 
would, but, oh! these magnificent distances. 


Torrxa, Kan.—That “the gods help those who help 
themselves,” is being verified in the experience of the 
liberal friends at Topeka. After long waiting for some 
one to come and start a Unitarian church in that city, a 
few friends, stimulated by the spirit of the Western Con- 
ference, concluded to start one themselves. The firet meet- 
ing was held in a private house where a sermon was read 
by one of the friends. The next sermon was read in a hall 
toa large audience. The services will continue during the 
summer, conducted by Missionary Powell, Mr. Brown, a 
student of the Meadville school who resides in that city, 
Mr. Howland of Lawrence, and others. 

MeapvitLeE, Pa.—The anniversaries at Meadville this year 
were in keeping with the hearty and courageous spirit that 
has pervaded the Unitarian meetings this year, east and 
west. The course of lectures by Mr. Gordon on “Charity 
and Reforms” was greatly enjoyed, a portion of them 
being delivered in the church and attended by a goodly 
number of the citizens. At the close of the course he de- 
livered the annual sermon. before the graduating class, and 
on the 14th ult. the graduating exercises took place, when 
the following essays were read: 


“The Bible—what it is not, and what it is,” Lewis Gilbert Wilson, 
Southboro, Mass. 

** Emerson's Theology,” Frederick Kellogg Gillette, Cleveland, 0. 

“The comparative method in the study of Religions,” Hugo Gott 
fried Fixenlohr, Dallas, Tex. 

“Spinoza,” Johannes Heddaeus, Columbus, O. 

“The Messianic hope of the Jews,” Julius Blass, Mendville, Pa. 

Immediately after the graduating exercises, the band of 
workers scattered for the summer, as is customary. Prof. 
Cary takes his vacation abroad, Pres. Livermore in New 
England. Mr. Blass takes up his work at Jackson, Mich. 
Three of the students are to do missionary work under the 
direction of the Western Secretary, W. C. Pierce is to work 
in Nebraska, Miss Murdock in Iowa and Miss Godden in 
Wisconsin. 


Tue Concorp Scroon oF Pritosopny.—This school be- 
gins its next term July 18 and will continue four weeks. 
Tuition for the term, fifteen dollars, or four dollars per 
week. Board can be obtained from seven to twelve dollars 
a week. The programme announces four lectures by Pro- 
fessor Harris on * Immortality,” and four lectures on “ Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Philosophy.” Professor Howison 
will give four lectures on “Hume and Kant;” Professor 
William James, three lectures on “ Paychology;” Denton J. 
Snyder, four lectures on “ Homer and the Greek Religion;” 
Rev. J. 8. Kedney, D.D., two lectures on “ Art Appreciation 


and the Higher Criticism ;” F. B. Sanborn four lectures 
on the “History of Philosophy in America,” giving spe- 
cial attention to Jonathan Edwards, Benjamin Franklin, 
and R. W. Emerson. John Albee gives two lecturea on the 
“Norman Influences on English Language and Literature.” 
Dr. Bartol one on “ Optimism and Pessimism,” Miss E. P. 
Peabody one on Milton’s Paradise Lost, Mrs. E. D. Cheney 
one on the study of “ Nirvana,” President Porter one on 
“Kant’s Categorical Imperative.” Mrs. Howe gives a 
‘ Conversation,” Julian Hawthorne a lecture on “ Novels,” 
David A. Wasson a lecture on Herbert Spencer’s “ Causal 
Law of Evolution,” Lewis J. Block a lecture on “ “ Platon- 
ism,” and there will be one evening given to readings from 
the Thoreau manuscripts. Altogether it is a programme 
that suggests headaches to the few who go for the purpose 
of trying to take them in, and in some it may foster a 
good deal of superficial pretension and philosophic cant. 
If they flatter themselves that they can combine intellect- 
ual profundity with vacation pleasures, Plato and lemon- 
ade, philosophy on ice, Kant in the shade, Herbert Spencer 
and moonlight, at an aggregate expense of forty-five dol- 
lars,—just think of it!—“ all this and heaven too!” for the 
coming man. There is a touch of pathos in this annnounce- 
ment contained in the notice: 


Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, Dean of the Faculty, is not expected to de- 
liver the Salutatory or to converse on special subjects, but it is hoped 
he can be present. 


Ghe Htudp Cable. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF My Yours. Frnest Renan, Translated by C. B. 
Pituam. C. P, Putnam’s Sona, Néw York. 1883. pp. 355. 1.00. 


Ernest Renan was born in Tregnier, a town in Brittany 
which grew out of a monastery, founded in the fifth cen- 
tury. The town has always had a monastic character. A 
very fine cathedral was built there towards the close of the 
thirteenth century, and from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth monasteries became so numerous there that they 
formed whole streets to themselves. Even after the Revo- 
lution, which seemed at first the death-warrant for these 
institutions, the immense edifices were repeopled, and the 
former seminary served as an ecclesiastical college. Treg- 
nier soon became again what it had been thirteen centuries 
before, a town of priests, cut off from all trade and indus- 
try—removed almost entirely from all outside influences. 
Among such associations as these was the childhood of 
Renan passed, and this childhood he describes to us in a 
bright, simple manner. With a few natural touches he 
brings before us the boy, now dreaming for hours in the 
vast, silent cathedral, now trembling under awe-inspiring 
sermons with their mysterious, perplexing allusions to a 
life and temptations, of which he knew nothing. The 
stories which he tells as having heard from the lips of his 
mother, herself a true woman of the people who spoke 
Breton perfectly, are interesting not only in themselves, 
but for the vivid way in which life in the province is re- 
flected in detail. 

To these dreamy, mystic influences does he ascribe what 
he calls his “ utter lack of practical knowledge.” This boy, 
brought up among the Breton priests, who inculcated in 
him the idea that all laymen were to be despised, and that 
the man who had not a mission, had no proper place in the 
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world, naturally received strong and unfair prejudices 
against the commercial classes, while at the same time 
he cared for the people and especially the poor. 

One part of the book which seems to bring us very near 
the author is where he comments in a running, conversa- 
tional style upon his own failings. He does this in such an 
honest, simple way that one really feels him sincere in it 
all, and mentally agrees that he is probably quite just in 
his criticisms of himself. He contrasts, for instance, his 
outspoken fearlessness in his writings with a constant ten- 
dency to warn when in ordinary conversation or corres- 
pondence, and confesses with charming nairete his desire 
to say to people what is likely to please them, and he ex- 
presses his absolute conviction that, should his correspon- 
dence be published after his death, it would prove a disgrace 
to him. How many readers of Renan’s searching logic and 
relentless criticism would ever have guessed this? 

Another thing which must surprise many readers of this 
book is the veneration and gratitude with which he remem- 
bers the old Breton priests who taught him lessons of good- 
ness and morality along with their primer Latin and 
Rollin’s History. Of all that goes to make up a nineteenth 
century education — natural sciences, philosophy, modern 
criticism — these early teachers themselves knew little or 
nothing. No allusion was ever made to the events of the 
Revolution, the career of Napoleon or contemporary litera- 
ture, but he was taught something infinitely better than 
any of these—to love truth, to believe that life had value 
only so far as it held devoted service and unwavering loy- 
alty to the good and the true, and these lessons remained 
with him all through his life. Those old priests doubtless 
mourned over the boy whose maturer judgments led him 
far from the creeds and dogmas which meant so much to 
them, but in all that is really essential, in all that really en- 
dures, Renan avows himself to have been their disciple 
always. 

We read with interest of the thought and research, the 
reasoning and comparison to which he devoted himself at 
St. Surplice with such unsurpassed ardor, and which finally 
overturned what had seemed to him the very foundation- 
stones of his existence. With this book before us, it is not 
hard to understand the struggle, lasting through four years, 
which went on in the mind of the earnest truth-seeker, who 
had intended for years to devote his life to the priesthood, 
yet found himself without sufficient faith to accept that 
life in all sincerity of heart,and at the same time with too 
much respect for the church to offer it anything less than 
the most undoubting allegiance. 

A few of the remarks taken almost at random from the 
book show the perfect simplicity of his thought. “I am 
the only man of my time who has understood the character 
of Jesus and Francis of Assisi,” he says. Again, “As I am 
two spirits in one body, one of them has always cause to 
be content. This is the explanation of my cheerfulness.” 
“I spent a year in toning down the style of the Vie de 
Jesus as I thought that such a subject could not be treated 
too soberly or tov simply.” “Talent isonly prized because 
people are so childish. If the public were wise, they would 
be content with getting the truth.” E. EB. M. 


Deliberate much before you speak or act; for what is 
once done you cannot recall.— Epictetus. 
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SacrRED SCRIPTURES OF THE WorLp. Selections of the most devotional 
and ethical portion of Hebrew, Christian and other ancient Scrip- 
tures, Designed for use in churches, schools. etc., by Rev. M. K. 
Schermerhorn, M. A. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 1883. pp. 
406. $5.00. 


This is a cumbersome and costly demonstration of the 
impracticability of an ideal which has had and has now 
great fascination to the liberal student of religion. To 
possess in one portable volume the washed gold of all the 
Bibles is a laudable dream, but thus far all such attempts 
have been severely disappointing, none of them more so 
than this book. The first two hundred and eighty-two 
pages are given to selections from the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures: enough haying been left out to mar the 
completeness, not enough to give any advantage in point 
of bulk or of selected matter. We hope that the success 
of this attempt will be the demonstration of its absolute 
failure, so that others may be saved from trying to do 
the same thing. The fault-doos not lie with the editor. 
Perhaps this is as well done as could be expected. To any 
one liking this sort of thing, this may be about the sort of 
thing he likes. An expurgated Bible is much called for by 
a certain kind of Biblical reformers in these days, but 
such a Bible can be satisfactory only to those who are as 
yet not fully liberated from the arbitrary use of the same. 
Once the historic connections are established and the books 
are intelligently put into the time and the place where they 
belony, to expurgate will be to mutilate. 

The remaining two hundred and twenty-four pages of this 
book, containing selections from the Persian, Egyptian, 
Hindoo, Buddhist, Chinese, Grecian, Roman and Arabian 
Scripture. are more easily justified. For a while yet, he who 
culls hero and there a boquet of cut flowers from these gar- 
dens will render a service by showing that the ethnic relig- 
ions have a right to be considered as flower-bearing and 
fruit-producing gardens. But once let this conviction be 
established, and the same demand for a knowledge of the 
sorts and the conditions under which they grow asserts itself 
as in the case of the Christian Bible. In giving up this one- 
volume attempt as impracticable, we catch glimpses of an- 
other ideal, which we believe will some day be realized. A 
series of the imperishable Scriptures, carefully edited, bound 
in small, handy volumes, neatly arranged on a rack flank-— 
ing the pulpit will tempt the preacher to cull for himself, as 
his thought and culture may dictate. Mr. Schermerhorn 
attempted a noble thing, for which we thank him. It will 
be, probably, but little used because a still more noble 
thing is wanted. 

MepitaTions on LiFe, DEATH AND ETERNITY. Translated from the 


German of Zschokke, by Frederica Rowan. Houghton, Mitin & Co, 
Boston, 


This work is described in the Publisher’s Note as “a re- 
issue of two volumes which appeared after the death of 
Prince Albert of England, and were then reprinted in this 
country.” These Meditations formined part of the favorite 
reading of the Prince Consort, and after his death of the 
widowed Queen, who employed Miss Rowan to translate 
them for private circulation. The object of the book 
being thus explained in the preface, its character is also 


described in the title. The reflections of so renowned a 
scholar and thinker as Zschokke on the great themes here . 
indicated cannot but prove of real help and solace to many 
readers. The publishers have performed their part of the 
work with judgment and good taste, and the whole forms 
an attractive volume, profitable to read and ponder upon. 
c. P. W. 


Little QInitp. 


E.Luten T. Leonanrp, Editor, Hyde Park, IL 


Associate Editors, 
Miss Cora H. CLarxE, Jamaica Plain, Mase 
Mars. K. G. WELLS, 155 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ** What to see”’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding ‘* What to do" toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to assist mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of 
all life in the thing~ which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


BABY MAY. 


E. E. M. 


What is fairer than the lily 
Blooming here in simple grace— 
Fed by summer dews and sunshine? 
Don’t you know ?—Why, baby’s face. 


What is daintier than the cloudlet 
Skimming light o’er sea and land— 
Fairy cloudlet in blue ether ?— 
Don’t you know ’—-Why, baby’s hand. 


What is brighter than the sunset 
Touched with glory all the while 

Its pure radiance surrounds us? 
Don’t you know ?—Why, baby’s smile. 


- What is softer than the rose-leaf? 
What is sweeter, too, than this— - 
With a truer charm about it? 
Don’t you know ?—Why, baby’s kiss. 


What is dearer than the summer ‘ 
Blessing children at their play— 

Bringing birds and bees and flowers? 
Don’t you know?--Why, Baby May. 


VACATION. 


Now you are to have a number of wecks when 
there will be no school-—no lessons to learn. Bright, 
warm days, perhaps they will be; or very likely 
rainy ones will prevail, as they certainly do with 
us lately. Are you ready for either kind——or both 
kinds? Ready, I mean, with something in mind for 
occupation both in doors and out? 

You all intend that these weeks shall be happy 
ones, and Mr. EK. E. Hale says in his book called 
“How to DolIt,” which is one of the best books you 
can find to read, that “Happiness is something 
which happens, and is not contrived.” 

So when you are going for a good time, have it 
shaped in a definite purpose, and aim at the pur- 
pose, not at the good time. If you give the latter 
the first claim it will become very presuming and 
evade you finally. But if the former holds the 
direct claim the latter will lurk in every corner and 
flicker and smile in all the nooks, while with your 
attention directed to the former, you finally have 
gained both. 
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Read what Miss Clarke tells you in this number 
about getting up a Natural History Company. 
That would be a good choice for one ws your defi- 
nite aims. 


COLLECTING WITH THE EYES. 


Do you remember the story of Rollo’s Museum, 
and how he, together with James, Henry and Lucy, 
formed a natural history society, and chose Mary 
president, and Jonas cabinet-keeper? I was going 
to advise you to do the same thing, and I do advise 
it, most strongly, as far as the society is concerned, 
but I think if city children were to try to collect 
with anything but their eyes, they might get into 
difficulty. The city forester and the city police 
would very properly object to the smallest bits 
being picked from the trees or shrubs, though they 
would probably make you kindly welcome to such 
curiosities of insect life as you might find on the 
city fences or gate posts. Ido not know how far 
waste lots are private property, but I have counted 
in one single lot a large number of flowers (of the 
kinds commonly called weeds, but none the less in- 
teresting for that), and every fall I find a very 
pretty grass growing in abundance in a gravelly 
yard where carriages and express-wagons stand. 
And when one considers that each species of plant 
may be preyed upon by, I don’t dare to say how 
many kinds of insects, you will see how full of life 
and entertainment a waste lot, even in a crowded 
city, may be. City naturalists have the advantage 
of not being bewildered and confused by the variety 
and multitude of attractions which the country 
offers. They have a better opportunity for a thor- 
ough acquaintance with each plant which they see. 

I should recommend beginning with the trees 
along the streets, and in the public gardens and 
squares. See how many kinds you can count in 
your daily walks, and find out all that you can 
about each one. When does it blossom? What 
kind of a seed does it have? How early do the 
leaves come out in ‘the spring, to what color do 
they turn in the autumn, and when do they fall? 
Can you make a rough sketch from memory of the 
leaf of each kind of tree? 

This habit of making outlines of what one sees 
is the greatest possible help, even if they are only 
the roughest sort of diagrams, which no one but the 
maker could recognize. It often saves a good deal 
of writing to be able to draw a thing, and causes 
one to notice curious characteristics, which perhaps 
otherwise would not have been observed, and some- 
times it makes us see that two things which we had 
thought alike are really different. Then when you 
have found out all that you can yourself about each 
tree, you can appeal to other people or to books, 
and see what more can be learned about them, 
whether they are foreigners, or native-born Amer- 
icans, in what parts of the country they may be 
found, what their wood is used for, ete. 

At the regular meetings of your natural history 
society, you can call upon each member to tell what 
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he has noticed or studied since the previous meet 
ing, and the secretary must keep a list of all the 
different plants and animals which have been ob- 
served. 

To that society of city naturalists who will send 
me, in the fall, the best record, I will give two or 
three books on natural history for their library. 

Cora HL Ciarke 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


HER LAST POSY. 


In the rarest of Enylish valleys 
A motherless girl ran wild, 
And the greenness and silence and gladness 
Were soul of the soul of the child. 
The birds were her gay little brothers, 
The squirrels her sweethearts shy; 
And her heart kept tune with the raindrops, 
And sailed with the clouds in the sky; 
And angels kept coming and going, 
With beautiful things to do; 
And wherever they left a footprint 
A cowslip or primrose grew. 


She was taken to live in London— 
So thick with pitiless folk— 
And she could not smile for its badness, 
And could not breathe for its smoke; 
And now, as she lay on her pallet, 
Too weary and weak to rise, 
A smile of ineffable longing 
Brought dews to her faded eyes: 
“Qh, me! for a yellow cowslip, 
A pale little primrose dear! 
Won’t some kind angel remember, 
And pluck one and bring it here?” 


They brought her a bunch of cowslips; 
She took them with fingers weak, 

And kissed them, and stroked them, and loved them, 
And laid them against her cheek. 


“It was kind of the angels to send them; 
And, now I’m too tired to pray, 
If God looks down at the cowslips, 
He'll know what I want to say.” 
They buried them in her bosom; 
And when she shall wake and rise, 
Why may not the flowers be quickened, 
And bloom in her happy skies? 
—Exchange. 


FLOWER AND HARVEST SUNDAYS. 


Several of our Unitarian Societies in Chicago 
have been celebrating their Flower Festivals. 
You can hardly imagine, if you have not joined in 
some such exercises, how heartily they can be ob- 
served and what good cheer can be found in them. 
The class offerings of bouquets, each with its motto, 

.is a very happy feature in the service, and the 
music stirs all the gladness of our hearts into song. 


o 
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Next fall will come the Harvest Festival, and the 
Well Spring gave a useful hint last year to Sunday- 
schools in small country places, where it is often 
hard to raise money for the expenses of the school. 

It told how one of these smal] schools has a Har- 
vest Sunday each year, and the scholars bring the 
produce they have raised by their own labor, which 
is arranged in a tasteful display and afterward sold. 
“The receipts furnish them money for necessary 
expenses, so that the woekly contributions can go 
for benevolent purposes. “One boy whose father 
had no land, got a little plot from a farmer on 
shares, and raised half a bushel of pop-corn, which 
he brought as his share.” 

There will be two or three months for you to get 
your crops ready for some such plan as this. 


A SINGULAR TOMB. 


There is said to be a tree in the island of Mada- 
gascar that eats people up, and this is the way it 
does it: The trunk is very thick and scaly, looking 
something like a very high pine-apple. At the top 
there are leaves six feet long, which hang down al- 
most to the ground. Above the leaves are long 
white tendrils which wave about in the air. They 
surround a white plate, or dish, slightly hollowed 
out and filled with a thick, swoet fluid, somewhat 
resembling honey. 

Now, when anybody wants to steal this honey, he 
climbs the tree, which he can easily do, as the scales 
serve as steps, and gets into the white plate, which 
is said to be large enough to hold several persons. 
But the tree takes good care of its honey. As soon 
as a foot touches the dish, the white fibres, which 
are eight feet long, begin to wave about and twist 
themselves around the intruder, till they strangle 
him; and then the great léaves rise slowly up into 
the air, and shut together, till the poor victim is 
not only killed, but buried, without any funeral, in - 
a thick green sepulcher. 

In this way some of the wonderful sea urchins, 
medusa, ete., absorb the fish that ventnre within 
reach of their innocent looking tentacles, which are 
nothing more nor less than arms to clasp around 
them and draw them into their mouths.—S. S. Ad- 
aocate. 


May, a tiny girl with blue eyes and yellow curls, 
thought she would play doctor; so she went to her 
mamma, and laid her little head against her to 
listen. Then she said, “ Mainma, I have harked to 
your spirit, and it is all right.” 


He makes the best use of riches, who has the 
smallest share of personal wants.—Seneca. 


In every rank, or great or small, 
‘Tis industry supports us all. 
—Gay. 
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GWhe Gxchange Gable. 


WHAT WAS HIS CREED? 


“Religion relates to life and the life of religion ix to do good."— 
Swedenborg. 
His charity was like the snow,— 
Soft, white, and silent in its fall, 
Not like the noisy, winds that blow 
From shivering trees the leaves —a pall 
For flower and weed 
Drooping below. 
“ What was his creed? ” 
The poor may know. 


He had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, young and old, 
Hope he inspired, kind words he said 
To those he sheltered from the-cold, 
For we should feed, 
As well as pray. 
“What was his creed?” 
I cannot say. 


In words he did not put his trust, 
His faith in words he never writ; 
He loved to share his cup and crust 
With all mankind who needed it. 
In time of need 
A friend was he. 
“What was his creed?” 
He told not me. 


He put his trust in Heaven, and he 
Worked woll with hand and well with head, 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
Let us take heed, 
For life is brief. 
“ What was his creed ? 
What his belief?” 
—Cambridye Tribune. 


SuaksPere In Fautt.—It is related of the much-loved 
Queen Margarita of Italy that when, in the course of her 
Shaksperian studies, she came to the most familiar, “ A man 
who hath no music in his soul is fit for treason, stratagems,” 
and all the rest, she threw down the book. She would have 
no more Shakspere. “Is there not the King, Victor Em- 
mauuel, my uncle, whom all the world calls ‘Il Re Galan- 
tuomo,’ who cannot, for the life of him, distinguish between 
one tune and another? And no member of our family, 
the House of Savoy, has from time immemorial shown the 
slightest taste for music,—-are we not honest people?” The 
Queen herself, it should be said, though she does not wish 
to be reckoned except with her race, has highly cultivated 
musical taste and a discriminating ear also. —Kwchanye. 


AN ORIGINAL APPLICATION Of Psalm Ixxxi. 10., “Open thy 
mouth wide and I will fill it,” has just been made by a lay 
preacher residing in our town. By previous arrangement 
he went on a given Sunday recently to preach in a chapel 
built a few years ago. A fine building it is, situated on the 
green in a large village several miles from here. The ser- 
vice commenced with singing and prayer, followed by read- 
ing the Scriptures and another hymn, at the close of which 


the congregation sat down, waiting for the preacher to an- 
nounce his text and commence his sermon. At the end of 
five minutes, the congregation in the meantime thinking 
the good man was unwell, he stood up and said:—‘ Dear 
Friends,—We are told somewhere in Scripture, ‘Open thy 
mouth and I will fill it’ I have sat here during the past 
five minutes or more with my mouth wide open, waiting 
for the Lord to fill it; but he has not done it, so I expect 
the Lord has nothing for me to say to you to-day. If He 
has He has not given it to me. We will therefore sing our 
last hymn.” After which he offered prayer, pronounced 
the benediction and dismissed the people to their homes.— 
The Christian Life. 


“Her Rewarp.”—The papers state that, since 1872) 
Washington Roebling, chief of the engineering staff of the 
East River Bridge Company, has been confined to his room 
from nervous prostration, and that his wife, when he was 
first attacked, began to study engineering, and “succeeded 
so well that in ashort time she was able virtually to assume 
the duties of chief engineer. Such an achievement is 
something remarkable; and, to illustrate her proficiency in 
engineering, one instance will suffice: When bids for the 
steel and iron work for the structure were advertised for 
three or four years ago, it was found that entirely new 
shapes would be required. such as no mill was then makiny. 
This necessitated new patterns, and representatives uf the 
mills desiring to bid went to New York to consult with Mr. 
Roebling. Their surprise was great when Mrs. Roebling 
sat down with them, and by her knowledge of engineering 
helped them out with their patterns, and cleared away dif- 
ficulties that had for weeks been puzzling their brains.” 
Her reward so far has been the distinction of driving the 
first carriage over the bridge.—The Index. 


Wnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription price of UNrty is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufticient receipt for the first subserip- 
tion, The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals, 
This change should be made with the first or second issne after the 
money. is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested, 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick's Block, Chicago. 


MARRIED, June 25, by Rev. C. G. Ames, in Spring Garden 
Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Cuantes W. Ames, of St. 
Paul, Minn., son of the officiating minister, and Many! 
daughter of Prof. J. P. Lesley, of Philadelphia. 


RECEIPTS OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 
Membership fees paid into the Treasury of lhe W. W. U. C., 
from April 21, to June 1, 1553. 
ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS, 1.00. 


St. Paut, Minn.—Mra. Chas. H. Clark, Mre. Edward Sawyer, Mrs. 
J.C. Boyden, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. E. H. Bailey, Mrs. Macdonald, Mrs, 
Frederick L. Jackson, Mre. A. L. Perkiue, Miss E. M. Greene, Miss 8. 
BL. Beals, Miss J. E. McCaine, 

Granxp Haven, Micw.—Mr. and Mrs. FE. Q@. Bell, $2.00; Henry G. 


Bigelow, Henry W. Buswell, Mre. E. L. Cummings, Mra. J. Plaff, Mra. 
Geo. A. Farr, Mrs. G@. W. A. Smith, Mrs. C. Wyman, Mrs. D. Gale, Mra. 


Geo. D. Turner. 
MvuskzEGon, Mick.—Mre. Chas. Reed. 
Detroit, Mica.—Mrzs, T. B. Forbush. 


ALoona, lowa.—Mrs. Flora Jones, Mrs. L. R. Garfield, Mrs. G. H. 


Woodworth, Mrs. L. Robinson, Rev. M. A. Safford. 
DesMornes, lowa.—Mrs. M. B. Priestley. 
HuMBOLDT, Iowa.—Mre. C. F. Harkness, 
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MAp1son, Wis.—Miss Woodward, Mre. Damon, Miss Delaplaine, Miss 
Hawley. 

Mriwavger, Wis—Mre. G. A. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Illsley. 

KernosHa, W1s.—Miss Grace T. Howe, Miss M. E. French. 

Lawrence, Kansas.—Mrs. O. E. Learned, Mre. M. B, Whitman, Mrs. 
C. G. Howland, Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Miss 8. A. Brown. 

Topeka, Kansas.—Mrs. George Wood. 

Sr. Josrpy, Mo.—Mrs. Rosegate, Mra. Street, Mrs. Hope, Mre. Cox, 
‘Mrs. Rich, Mrs. Emily Colt, Mrs. W. Floyd, Sen., Mrs. Floyd, Jr., Mrs, 
E. Kroll, Mr. Jas. Craig, Jr. 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Mrs. J. C. Learned, Mrs. C. 8. Ittner, Mrs. C. P. 
Damon, Mrs. C. V. Mersereau, Mrs. James A. Bartlett, Mrs. Annie M. 
Cargo, Mrs. L. L. Culver, Mra. 8. E. Foote, Mrs. Jas. Garland, Mrs. 
Hunt, Mrs. John B. Henderson, Mrs. Hugh McKittrick, Mrs. Chester 
Krum, Mrs. Knower, Mrs. Jas. Louderman, Mrs. Isaac Morton, Mre. 
Louis McCall, Mra. Ellen Richards, Mrs. John Snyder, Mrs. B. Seamen, 
Mrs. C: 8. Udell, Mrs. A. Ittner, Mrs. E. A. Freeborn, Miss Carrie 
Bryant, Miss Fannie Crouch, Miss Emily Foote, Mise Jennie Glover, 
Miss Sarah Glasgow, Miss Susan Glasgow, Miss Annie Wall, Miss Ada 
Johnson, Mise 8. H. Noyes, Miss Henrietta Sawyer. 

Quincy, Inu.—Mra. D. E. Lynds, Mrs. Robert Montgomery, Miss 
Cora Bennison, Miss Kate Wells. 

BLOOMINGTON, IuL.—Mre. O. E. Switzer, Mra. Lucretia Effinger. 

Princeton, ILu.—Mrea. J. H. Bryant, Mrs. E. Baldwin. 

ALTON, Inu.—Mrzs. A. D. Sparks. 

Bupa, ILu.—Mrs, C. C. Warren, Mrs. E. P. Evans. 

WINNETKA, ILL.—Mrs. J. L. Wilson. 

GENEVA, ILL.—Mra. B. 8. Long, Mrs. W. D. Turner, Miss 8. 8. Carr. 

ENGLEWOOD, ILL.—Mrs. Dr. V. E. Leddon. 

Monmovurs,ILu.—Mre. J. R. Webster. 

CuicaGo, Inu. — Mrs. T. F. Withrow, Mrs. Agnes Grout, Mrs. J. M. 
Loveday, Mr. James Van Inwagen, Mrs. J. Vila Blake, Mrs. Henry K. 
Elkins, Mra. G. A. Follansbee, Mre. Horace Badger, Mrs. M. A. Satter- 
lee, Mrs. David N. Utter, Mrs. Henry Sayres, Mrs. Chas. A. Church, 
Mrs. F. C. Loomis, Mre. N. R. Stone, Mrs. J. M. Marean, Mrs. O. A. 
Chapman, Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, Mrs. E. H. Danforth, Mrs. Turner, 
Mrs. E. M. Blackman, Mrs. C. C. Cheney, Mrs. M. J. Cheney, Mrs. D. 
Washburn, Mrs. Geo. Nichols, Mrs. Geo. D. Broomell, Mrs. G. A, 
Leland, Mrs. Gilbert Pryor, Mra. 8. H. Price, Mrs. F. 8. Heywood, Mrs: 
B.D. Slocum, Mrs. H. T. Thompson, Mrs. Henry Fry, Mrs. W. C. Dow, 
Mrs. W. E. Furness, Mrs, J. A. Roche, Mrs. W. G@. Wood, Mrs. John 
Adams, Mrs. 8. E. Blake, Mrs. Smith Tinkham, Mrs. James Rowe, Mra. 
C. G. Thomas, Mrs. E. A. West, Mrs. 8. Conger, Mrs. John Fry, Mrs. 
George Batchelor, Miss E. M. Rowe, Miss M. L. Loveday, Miss Ella A. 
Badger, Miss Mary Pryor, Miss Maggie Vaupel, Miss Rebecca Rice, 
Miss E. D. Cabot, Miss F. L. Roberta. 

Oax Park, ILL.—Mrs. George Clapp. 

Riversipr, Inu.—Mre. A. Ives Richardson. 

Hype Parg, Inu.—Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard. 

S1no 8i1ne, N. Y.—Mrs. Edward Everett. 7 

Cincinnati, O.—Miss M. W. Butterworth, Mise Fannie Field. 

CLEVELAND, O.—Mrs. H. 8. Stevens. 

La Porte, Inp.—Mre. M. A. Dakin. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIPS, $10.00. 


Mrs. Julia M. Hunting, Des Moines, Iowa; Mre. Wm. H. Metcalf, 
Mrs. G. D. Norris, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Israel Hall, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Major C. Davis, Muskegon, Mich.; Mre. F. C. Wileon, Rev. 
Jenk. Li. Jones, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Hattie E. Root, Alton, Ill.; Mrs. 
George Chambers, Mre. E. R. Spear, Riverside, Ill.; Miss Sarah Ellis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADDITIONAL MONEY RECEIVED FROM LADIJES’ AID SOCIETIES. 


Ladies’ Com. of Madison Society, Wis., $6.00; Ladies’ Liberal Club, 
Lawrence, Kansas, $5.00; Ladies of Rev. G. E. Gordon's church, Milwau- 
kee, $5.00; from Mrs. Edwin Blackman, for the church at North Platte, 
Nebraska, $10.00. Mas. Jomn C. HILTON, Treas. W. W. U. C. 


THE MEADVILLE TREQLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 24. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isnocharge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 
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TELS DOO 


THE MAJORITY OF MANEIND, 


By Rev. SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
Editor of the Christian Register. 


This book, suggested by the recent discussion in the 
columns of the Christian Register, between its editor and 
Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., of the Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton, is intended to be a more complete treatment of various 
aspects of this important question which is now engaging 
the attention of the religious public. The following are 
the topics treated :— 


I. The Damnation of the Majority taught by Evangeli- 
cal Writers as a Scripture Doctrine. 
II. The Damnation of the Majority taught by Evangeli- 
cal Creeds, 
III. This Doctrine still taught by Evangelical Denomina- 
tions. 
IV. Admissions and Criticisms by Evangelical Writers. 
V. Attempted Mitigations. 
VI. Unmitigated Features. 
VII. The Solution. 


12mo. 160 pages. Price, neatly bound in cloth, 50 cts. 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price, by 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CoO, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Kindergarten. Training School. 


be 3s = a >] 


Hau Claire Kindergarten Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for 
instruction in the Principles and Methods of Frabel, with practical ap- 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jonrs, & graduate of the St. Louis Kinder- 
garten Training School. For particulars appply to 


Miss Jenny Liorp Jonegs, Supervtsor, 
D. P. Simons, Prest. of Kindergarten Ase’n, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
REFERENCES: 


Miss Susan Bow, 8t. Louis, 


W. H. CHANDLER, Seo’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


W. D. Panker, Pres. State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis 
Rev. JOHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. KERR C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, Wis. 
H. M. Sramons, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JENE. LLoyp Jonzs, Chicago, 111. 


Or to 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty 


Address R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF GEORGE H. ELLIS. 


Jesus, His Opinions and Character. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, $1.50. 


Origin and Destiny and other Sermons, 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


12 mo., cloth, $1.00 


The Modern Sphinx, 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, 
12 mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Sent by mai] postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Chicago & North-Western 


OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
HMITED STATES FAST, MAIL ROUTE 


And all pointe in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern. and Northwestern 


ing, Utah, Idaho, 
Caltfornia, Oregon, Washin 
tory, British Columbia, Chin Japan, 
the Sandwich Islan Australia, New 
Zealand, and all principal pointa {n the 


the leading railroads of 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 
At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
print al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 
INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Potion on its ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


Ifyou wish the Best Trave Accom- 
modations you will bu our Tickets 
'AKE NONE 


oe route AND W. 
‘HER. 


For rates for single or round trip 

full formation in re- 

gerd to all parts of the West, North and 
orthw: to _Ge P 


Agent, at C , OL 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line. 
YNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
Gen. Supt a Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager, 
. ~* "Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


Owe, | 


“Unity Mission,’ 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. VII. 
The Little Ones in Sunday-Schoo | 


BY 


Mrs. A. L. Parker. 


A Paper read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the | 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Chicago, 
May 12, 1883. 

$2.50 per Hundred. 


A new series of tracts to answer the question, 
What is Unitarianism? and to illus- 
trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 

and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 


Single copies 5 cents. | UNITY OFFICE, 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SuNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. | 
Price, { 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents, 
By tens, 3 cents each, § !2cluding postage 


—Now Ready :-— 


s | No. 1. “ Narurat RELIGION,” By J. Vila Blake. 
HENEY L. REXFORD. 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAWTERS, 


DAVID K. PRENTICE. 


No.2. *‘ THE RELIGION of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons 


In Preparation and Ready Soon. 


No.3. UNTTARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCE 
COVENANTS, ETC. 


No. 4. “Swati WE Pray?” 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


No. 5. ‘THE PowkrR OF THE Bap,” (the Western 


Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 
CHICACO. ? 


No. 6. “ UNITARIANISM,—ITS HISTORY AND ITs PRIN- 
Collections made in all parts United States and CIPLES,” by J. C. Learned, 


Canada. Reference, National Bank of Illin- 


oles Mhicago. Others to Follow— 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 


COINC EAST AND WEST. 
Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars, with Re- 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 


D ras toe rim, Dodge Cy 


Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches and Pull 
man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and 
from St. Louis, via Hannibal, a 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Albert to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; Parlor Cars with Reclining 


Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo-| Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and 
lseph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be-|and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Only one 
jtween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars|change of cars between St. Louis Des! 


between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria.| Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver.) 
All connections made in Union Depots. It is| Colorado. | 


|known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE. It is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel 


T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres't and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicago.| 


§ 
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The Noyes Portable Book-Case, showing Reading Machine and Attachments for holding large Atiases or Magazines. 


Holds not only 30 to 50 ordinary volumes, but the Unasripeep Dictionary 
as well, the latter either open or closed, as desired; has arracuments for 
holding LaRGE ATLASES, magazines and newspapers; also a BooK REST for 
READING, which can be adjusted to any height and any angle, and all offered at 
HALF THE PRICE Of a Common library table. Being on casters, it is practically a 
REVOLVING BOOK-CASE as Well as & DICTIONARY HOLDER. 

All who see it praise it, and those who have used it longest praise it most. 

It weighs 15 pounds, and is elegantly finished in dark cherry or black 
walnut. Price, with brass book-holder and rest, delivered on cars or at Express 
office, $13. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY COMPANY, 
69 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


CREAM. 


TWO METHODS OF PRESERVING IT: 


One is Uncertain; the other Certain. 


Prof. W. S. Johnson of Yale College 
and the Conn. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station says: “REX MAG- 
NUS Does All that is Claimed 
for it.” 


\ 


“Cream,” says Webster, the Dictionary man, ‘is 
the best part of anything; the unctious, oily sub- 
stance which rises and forms on the surface of milk.” 
As is well known it is the most delicate, and there- 
fore the most perishable of all farm products. 

To save cream, it has heretofore been deemed 
necessary to churn it, and thus convert it into but- 
ter, which, in turn, will ultimately turn rancid. 
This custom of preservation, therefore, must be 
called uncertain. a 

Let us examine the other, and comparatively 
modern process, which saves cream, and for an 
almost indefinite time; enables it to retain all of its 
natural flavor and sweeetness; is cheap; practicable, 
and, indeed, the process so long sought by scientists, 
dairymen, and the cream consuming public. It is 
Rex M. us, the Humiston Food Preservative, that 
will do it for either cream or milk as well as meats, 
poultry and food of all kinds. 


A SOLID TEST. 


Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist of 
the Scientific Department of Yale College procured 
cream from a farm 3 miles north of New Haven, 
Conn. It had been collected and saved from five 
milkings of the three days previous, and was, there- 
fore, being so mixed, very difficult to keep. 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 


A pint of this was treated with “ Pearl,” a special 
brand of Rex Magnus, adapted specially for the 
preservation of cream. After treatment it was 
placed in a glass jar and sealed, at 3 o'clock of the 
afternoon of January 31st, 1883, and at 5 p.m. (or 2 
hours later) of the same day, the untreated portion 
of this cream was found to be sour! 


SEVENTEEN DAYS TEST, 


At the banquet held at the New Haven House, 17 
days thereafter (long enough to send all over 
Europe), this jar of treated cream was opened, and 
the contents were (with the exception of a slight 
mould on top) found to be perfectly natural and 
stceet, whilst it rendered the coffee luscious. The 
average temperature of the apartment (Prof. John- 
son’s private laboratory) in which this cream un- 
derwent this test, was 70 deg. Fahr. 


PROF. 8. W. JOHNSON’S ENDORSEMENT. 


He had, of course, exclusive control of this ex- 
periment with cream, as well as all kinds of meats, 
&c., and the following is the pith of his report, 
leaving out the details: 


THIRTY-FIVE DAYS TRIAL, 


“My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature 
of 70 deg.,on meats, cream, &c., bought in open 
market have certainly been severe, and I am satis- 
fied that the different brands of Rex Magnus, The 
Humiston Food Preservative, with which I have 
experimented, have accomplished all claimed for 
them, 
only preparations that are effective, and at the same 
time practicable, for domestic use.” 

Rex Magnus is safe, tastcless, pure, and Prof. 
Johnson adds in his report: ‘I should anticipate 
no ill results from its use and consider it no more 
harmful than common salt.”? 


KEEPS THIRTY TO FIFTY-NINE DAYS. 


Edward Burnett's Deerfoot Farin cream has been 
sent to Europe to different responsible people who 
report that from thirty to fifty-nine days after it was 
treated with ‘Rex in Boston it was eaten in Eng- 
land, Italy and Switzerland sweet and perfect! Six 
jars were consecutively opened and used by Joshua 
Blake, Esq., of Boston, on a recent trip to the Med- 
iterranean, in the steamer Archimide of the Florio 
line of Italian steamers, and the last was as good us 
the first. 

HOW TO DO IT. 


The special brand of Rex M: us adapted for the 
preservation of cream is called ‘Pearl.’ This 
brand is made wery concentrated in order to do what 
it claims. It is advisable to use milk to dissolve it 
in, as this increases the quantity of cream, which 
has a slight tendency to thicken. If kept over ten 
days a half pint of fresh milk may be added to each 


So faras I have yet learned, they are the | 
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quart of cream, before putting on the table. If a 
slight mold should appear it will do no harm. It 
will do all that is claimed for it, and a trial will 
prove this statement. ° 


HOW TO GET IT. 


A trifling expenditure on your part will establish 
this fact to your entire satisfaction. You do not 
have to buy a county right, nor a costly recipe; we 
sell neither the one nor the other. 


SAMPLES MAILED POSTPAID. 


We do offer, however, to supply you—in case your 
grocer, druggist or general store keeper hasn't it on 
hand—to mail a sample pound box of the ‘‘ Pearl’ 
brand of Rex Magnus, which is prepared especially 
for cream, on receipt of the price, $l—or of the 
“ Snow Flake’ brand, for milk, &c,, on receipt of 
fifty cents. The other brands are ‘“* Viandine,”’ for 
preserving meats, poultry and game, 50 cts. per lb.; 
* Ocean Wave,”’ for preserving oysters, lobsters, 
&c., 50 cts. per lb.; “‘Queen,’’ for preserving eggs, 
$1.00 per lb.; ‘‘ Aqua Vitae,” for eeping fluid ex- 
tracts, &c., $1.00 per lb. Samples mailed on receipt 
of price, except Aqua-Vitae which is put up in 
bottles. 

WILL BRING GOOD PROFITS! 


The popular favor and acceptance which will 
doubtless follow this great food prezervative, are 
subjects entitled to receive serious contemplation 
and investigation, as the keeping of cream and milk 
for long shipment is a matter, wherein a large profit 
can be made. Where others fail this succeeds, Men- 
tion this paper and address 

THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


For sale in Chicago, by SPRAGUE, WARNER & 
CO., Wholesale Grocers. 


VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & CO., Wholesale 
Druggists. 


THREE GREAT Cities 222 West 


LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 


CHICACO & KANSAS CITY, 
CHICACO & ST. LOUIS ano 


ST.LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 


Union Depots in EAST ST. LOUIS, ST. LO 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. No ot! ince 


PALACE DINING CARS 


betwoen CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO 
and ST. LOUIS, and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
Meals equal to those served in any FirsteClass Hotel, only 
75 cents. THE FINEST 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


7 the one reed ne in all throg h praine, day end 
n 01 hange, e . 
niente a » an EE OF EXTRA 


No Change of Cars} 


OF ANY CLASS BETWEEN 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


the finest, best and safest in use anywhere. 

miabiie Maile SPW “ORL ERAS ta 
3 A E ! 

points SOU via ST. LOUIS, ean 


The Short Line to 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Oolorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon; 
California, Eto. 
NORTH SAT SOOT ea tee Front KANSAS 
LANDS and Colorado’ Health Resorts and Mining 
See that your tickets read via “CHICAGO & ALTON 


RAILROAD 
For Maps, Time Tables, and all information, address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
210 Dearborn St., Cor. Adams St. ,Cuicago, ILL 


J. C. M’MULLIN, Gen'l Manager. 
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Hours Later News 
IS GIVEN IN THE 


Chicago 
Evening - 
Journal 


than is found in any other leading Chicago 
Daily, reaching its many readers 


12 


hours earlier throughout the Northwest. This is 
‘ important to 


STOCKMEN 
and 
MERCHANTS, 


as they have the benefit of the market reports and 
the latest news to guide them in their business 
during the day following, which they cannot have 
by waiting for the morning papers. 

By mail for 


$10 A Year. 


ee 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


makes a good substitute for all who do not care for 
a daily, but still require a paper oftener 
than once a week, 


THE CHICAGO 


Weekly ‘Journal 


is printed on Tuesday evening of each week, con- 
taining the market reports and dispatches up to 
4 o'clock of that day; and the great majority of its 
subscribers receive it on Wednesday, thus receiving 
the equivalent of a daily paper once a week. 

Its market reports are known to be thoroughly 
reliable. 

The department devoted especially to the Farm 
and Live Stock, will be appreciated by our patrons. 

It is the LARGEST Weekly issued in Chicago, 
and, therefore, the CHEAPEST. 

It is a universal favorite in the family, being clean 
in its sentiments, and having a great variety of 
miscellaneous matter in large clear type. 


$1.25 A Year. 


(@rThe above rates include postage. 

Money can be sent by Post Office Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Express Draft, 
at our risk. We will not be responsible 
for money sent in any other way. Give 
Post Office address in full, including State 
and County. Address 


John R. Wilson, 


Publisher Chicago Evening Journal, 
159 and 161 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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RREEDOH, + RELLOWSHIP + AND + CHARAGFER + IN + RELIGION. 


Vol. XI. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


q CHICAGO 
‘MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Med. Dep’t Northwestern University. 


enty-fifth Annual Announcement. 
The collegiate year embraces a regular Winter 
* pescion of six months, and @ special session for 
practitioners pian The abt ol Tniee Session will 
commence Tu September 28, 1883, and close 
March 26, 1884, atwhich time will be held the public 
commencement exercises. A jal Course for 
Practitioners will commence on Wednesday, March 
2%, 1884, and continue four weeks. 
. For farther information address 
PROF. N. 8. DAVIS, Dean of the Faculty, 
. 6 Randolph Street, or 
PROF. LESTER CURTIS, Secretary, 
1958 Wabash Ave, Chicago, II. 


i Th BILL SCHOOL 


For Young Women. 


s d, Maes. Established in 1869. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. 


"VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


lege Course for Women, with 
Preparatory Courses, and Courses in 
and Art. gery eel with all information 


Dean, Registra: 
8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


COMERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


s very superior advantages for the study of 
ores, Voice Culture, and Theory of Music. 
course of four yeare; those com- 
are graduated. No institu- 
Lapel bape offers the same advantages at such 
Next year opens first Monday in 
particulars address the principal, 

A. OO OMMEL, Mr. PLEasant, Iowa. 


Park Military Academy. 
fect Family School for Boys. Prepares for 

Selentific School, or Business. Opens Sept. 
Por full information and catalogue send 
Yr. ED, N. KIRK TALCOTT, Prin., Morgan 
Oook County, Ill. 


CHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE. |: 


Me Park (near Chicago). Boarding 

Schoo for Girls and Y: Ladies. For catalogue 
prrioed @. THAYER, LL LLD., Morgan Park, IL, or 
TT Madison Madison Street, Chicago. 


Gannett Institute isoete er hied 


een mn, Mass. 
besides 


hess Da esate is of instruc- 

i oan ‘looation, buildings, libraries, and general 
2 equi; aon unsurpassed by any private institution. 
pupils enjoy all the comforts and advantages 

ofa pleasant and cultivated home. ne thirtieth 
year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 1883. For 
CAN iat a cireular, apply to cv GEORGE 
M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, 


~ 


} . 


Chieago, July 16, 1883. 


CHEMISTS HAVE ALWAYS FOUND |.. 


The Most t Perfect Made. 


A PURE FRUIT ACI ACID BAK BAKING POWDER. 
There is none stronger, None so pure 
and wholesome. Contains no Alum or 
Ammonia. 

Has been used for years ina million homes. 
its great strength makes it the cheapest. 
its perfect purity the healthiest. In the 
family loaf most delicious, Prove it by the 


only true test, 
THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 


“MANUFACTURED BY 


STEELE & PRICE, 
Chicago, I1l., and St Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of L' a Dre Riese Price's Special 
Tiaverinn Butrnes ea nique Perfumes. 


WE _WE MAKE NO SECON NO SECOND ¢ QRADE ID GRADE GOODS. 


Soo, @ GOO,0COO acres 


on the liné of the 
Ga ol A WISCONSIN CENTRAL B. RB 


Full particulars 


picts L. COLBY, sJeamibasd 


Land Commiss’n 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


i 900 A YEA have been earned aftera 
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NOTES. 


At last, after many annoyances and much delay,we 
are once more settled. The Channing Club Room, 
through the generosity of the Chicago men and 
women, affords us a large, airy and light work-room 
with ample accommodation for the reception of our 
friends. We feel very comfortable and almost ele- 
gant. Come and see us. 


There are no ecclesiastical gates upon “Our 
Unity Pulpit.” We recognize him and her as or- 
dained preachers who have something to say for the 
advancement of mind and morals, and who know 
how to say it. Under this canon we are glad to 
welcome into our pulpit in this issue, the stirring 
words of a man of affairs. Franklin H. Head is 
one of Chicago’s successful business men, and is one 
of the early founders of the house that now serves 
Unity in the graciousrolls of publishers. We wish 
our friend Head could be induced to preach in 
Unrry columns oftener. 


Eighteen suibeeribers and a half is the result of 


of our western parishes. Are there not other young 
women in other parishes, who, for the sake of the 
cause we have at heart, can be induced to give us 
one week’s time. Friends, if you but knew how 
much strength and encouragement would come with 
three hundred subscribers, you would each one of 
you lend a hand to dothe easy thing. May we call 
your attention to the notice of our business agent 
in our announcement column. 


The Christian Life calls attention to what is 
indeed “a noteworthy fact’ in the following words: 


Bishop Colenso’s honest avowal of his heretical opinions was due to 
the perusal of Blanco White’s biography. At the time when the book 
fell into the Bishop’s hands, he had resolved to follow the old Broad- 
Church policy, and hold his views in silence. But Blanoo White's 
heroic fidelity taught him a better lesson. Thus the apparently wasted 
life of the Spanish ex-priest served ultimately to bring about a revolu- 
tion of received opinions in the Anglican Church. 


This work, we fear, is out of print, but it ought 
not to be. Added to the charm of spirituality to 
be found in the story of a tender soul, one who 


“* Spite the wrongs that lacerate, 
His weary soul did never learn to hate,” 


there is in it that martial spirit that is needed — 
to stir ten thousand other men, as it did the hon- 
ored and the lamented Colenso, with the courage 
of their best opinions. We know of a score of so- 
called “ liberal men in orthodox pulpits” within 
two hundred miles of Chicago, that we would like 
to present a copy to. 


Now that Bishop Colenso’s eventful life has 
closed, it may be well to be reminded of thé points 
upon which, many years ago, he was arraigned for 
heresy, and we believe found guilty. But on ac- 
count of some technical point of jurisdiction he was 
allowed to remain, as an exchange puts it, “A Uni- 
tarian Bishop in the Church of England.” 

1. He denied the popular doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. 2. He differed from the church on the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith. 3. He denied that 
any special grace was conveyed by Baptism or the 
Lord’s Supper. 4. He repudiated the doctrine of 
Endless Punishment. 5, 6, 7, were points of heresy 
concerning Bible and Inspiration. 8. He disbelieved 
that Jesus Christ was both God and Man. 9. He 


one young woman’s week’s work for Unrry in one| impugned the accuracy of the Prayer Book. Coupled 
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with these heresies, let it be remembered, ‘that he 
was indeed the tender missionary, the friend of the 
Zulus, one who stood up for the rights of Zululand 
in opposition to the Christian,(!) invasions of his 
own countrymen. 


Most of the Unity team are off playing once more. 
Messrs. Batchelor and Utter closed their pulpits on 
the 8th inst. until the first Sunday in September. 
They are now recreating in Chicago, a city that 
is becoming more and more a popular summer re- 
sort. Mr. Blake and his family will spend the 
summer among the Lake attractions of La Porte, 
and he will meanwhile feed the shepherdless flock 
on Sunday morning. Mr. Gannett en route for the 
East, lit up our sanctum for a few hours. Mr. Sun- 
derland, as is his wont, will spend most of his vaca- 
tion in studying at home. We hope Simmons can 
keep cool in Minnesota. Learned is lost now in 
the New Hampshire hills. C. W. Wendte will be 
busy doing what he can towards saving the perish- 
ing upper classes at Newport during “The Season;” 
while it is intimated that our friend Hosmer is to 
be “ Rocked in the cradle of the deep.” We would 
like to be near to soothe and comfort him, but as it 
is, the pacific editor will be found here or herea- 
bouts, all the while wishing his warrior associates 
that renewal and rest that will enable them to re- 
sume their armor in September, in a condition to 
do better service than. ever before, in the endless 
battle against error, and for Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion. 


Tis strange that those who are so fearful of the 
effects of scientific thought and modern philosophy 
upon society, should be so under the domination of 
abstract thought and the theological method, as to 
be blind to the obvious beauty and dignity of the 
lives of those whose works they so much dread. To 
such we heartily commend the following admirable 
paragraph from a sermon by George A. Thayer of 
Cincinnati upon “the “Effect of Modern Critical 
Thought upon Religion: 


The eminent workers in science and religious philosophy are pre- 
dominantly men of character, and of high aims in their every day 
relations; men whose standards of conduct as applied in their private 
affairs and in socfal relations are at least as lofty as those of any other 
class of men. Often men of austere Hving, “‘ who scorn delights and 
live laborious days,” invariably men of untiring patience, willing to 
undergo great risks and privations to obtain what seem to others 
insignificant details of knowledge, and brooding for years over their 
painful accumulations that they may detemnine their exact place in the 
great realm of nature's order; men to whom nothing is repulsive in the 
way of & material fact (although it may be most offensive to the un- 
tutored senses of smell and taste); to whom nothing {s impossible 
which lee in the line of their work,--this fs the sort of men, of whom 
here are thousands in both continents, searching field and air and sea, 


on long voyages to the poles and the tropics, in the foul smells of labora- 
tories, in the noisome places where death and decay dwell, all to satiafy 
their insatiate minds which will know how this universe is put together» 
and to fit themselves for honorable recognition in the great brother- 
hood of learning. And these are the sort of men who shock so many of 
the long-standing convictions of Christendom. Surely, he who believes 
that the moral and intellectual graces of the human soul are the likest 
thing to God on earth can hardly persuade himself that such high- 
minded and admirable examples of manhood are really man-haters, who 
are being used by the Most High as destroyers of things sacred and 
scourges of the race. That would not only be contrary to all the pre- 
cedents but it would be a sort of treachery on the part of the Infinite. 


The Living Church, our Chicago organ for the 
Episcopal Church, of the 7th inst. contains a char- 
acteristic editorial on our friend Barrows’ book, 
“The Doom of the Majority.” It seems to resent 
the practice of Mr. Barrows, Prof. Swing and others, 
of saying “The Church,” when they really mean 
the “Evangelical Denominations” or Calvinism. 
This editor, seated in the high citadel of “The 
Church,” looks down upon these disputants, and 
says: 

Let them fight their own battle. It is nothing to us. If, however, it 
be asked, ‘‘ Does the Church, does Christianity, teach the doom of the 
majority?» we answer most emphatically that it certainly does not. 
What does thc Catholic Church teach as to the doom of the majority? 
Nothing whatever. Absolutely nothing. The Creed of Christendom, 
the Christian Faith, says nothing about the “ majority ’ or the minority 
either. It simply declares certain facte—‘' I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty,” ete. It says nothing as to the condition of Pagans alive or 
dead. It says nothing about the doom of the majority. Not in the 
Creeds nor anywhere else has the Church made any pronunciations as 
to Payan peoples, alive or dead. Nor is there one single verse or text, 
one single saying of our Lord or of His Apostles, that asserts or im- 
plies that the Pagan millions are ‘* pouring into hell.’ Furthermore, 
Mr. Barrows, of the Christiun Register, and Prof. Swing as well, must 
be aware of the fact that the Church does not and never did teach any- 
thing of the sort. 


We wait to hear from Mr. Barrows. But we can- 
not but remember something about an Athanasian 
creed which was not written by John Calvin or the 
“Evangelical Denominations.” And are there not 
some hard texts in the New Testament, some terrific 
threats abuut sheep and wolves, outer darkness, 
weeping, wailing and gnashing of teeth? Indeed, 
does not the editor of the Living Church remember 
that Calvinism itself is pre-eminently a textual sys- 
tem? It is an honest attempt to build on the “Say- 
ings of our Lord and his Apostles.” Furthermore 
is not it rather to the discredit of “The Church” 
“that it says nothing about the doom of the ma- 
jority?” Is it not time that it should begin to say no 
to this horrid theological nightmare. When Dr. 
Holland, a few years ago, did say something about 
it in his pulpit in St. Louis, and denied it, there 
was danger of trouble in the Episcopal camp. 
When Canon Farrar manfully says something about 
it, and emphasizes the Eternal Hope, to outsiders 
at least, he becomes an honorable and conspicuous 
exception to the rule. We think it time that all 
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worthy representatives of a truly living church, 
should have something to say ubout the doom of 
the majority. : 


“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


An article* which should be of great interest to 
American Unitarians, and of which we have already 
made brief mention in these columns, appeared 
some weeks since in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
The author, Count Goblet d’Alviella, is a member 
of the Chamber of Representatives for Belgium. 
There is in his article no circumstantial evidence to 
show that he has ever visited this country, or has 
ever come into personal relations with the leaders 
of American free thought with whom he has to deal 
in the course of his paper. This fact makes all the 
more striking the strong grasp of his subject which 
is displayed throughout the article. 

The treatment is historical rather than critical — 
in fact the history is so colorless that it is difficult 
to discover the writer’s point of view, though a 
phrase here and there seems to indicate that he is 
attached to the “left wing.” We quote a few sen- 
tences to give a slight idea of the style of his nar- 
rative: 

Even at the end of the [18th] century, while other sects of recent 
origin,—Universalists and “Christians, had openly renounced the 
dogma of the Trinity, the advanced Calvinists still disclaimed the 
name of Unitarians, maintaining the necessity of remaining in ambig- 
ulty on all euch doctrinal points as predestination, eternal punish- 
ment, the divinity of the Chrixt,—where the Bible did not express itself 
in clear and formal terms. “Only the expressions of the Bible can 
fitly state the mysteries of the Bible,’ was the reply which they always 
returned to their opponents when called on to define their beliefs. 
Thus,by a strange inversion of roles, it was the rationalists who wished 
to hold closely to the letter of revelation, while the orthodox clam- 


mored for the right of searching out its meaning and developing its 
conclusions. 


We pass to the brief sentence in which the 
author characterizes Unitarianism as it appears a 
few years later, under the leadership of Channing: 


The Unitarian reform represented a two-fold attempt, first, to give 
Christianity a form which should be more humane, more rational, 
more at one with the needs of the’century; second, to substitute, in the 
formation of churches, a sympathy in religious feeling in place of the 
identity of dogmatic beliefs. 


Regarding the present state of Unitarian work 
in the country, we quote the following: 


Although New England is still the head-quarters of Unitariani<m, it 
has not maintained itself there in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion. Even in Boston, though there are some thirty congregations, 
scarcely any impression has been made upon the lower classes where the 
predominance of Irish immigrants has greatly increased the strength of 
Catholicism, and in the upper classes the progrese of Unitarianism is 
disputed by the Episcopal church, whose ritual is becoming more and 
more the fashionable worship of the United States. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


Happily for Unitarianism, it has found a fertile field in the States of 
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the interior, where it answers at once to the double call for intellectual 
liberty and religious culture. 


The writer then goes on to speak of Unrry in 
terms so complimentary that our well-known mod 
esty forbids us to quote. 

The article as a wholo is well worth study, and 
we regret that our limited space forbids our offer- 
ing our readers a full translation. This has already 
been supplied, however, by the Index of Boston. 
We have not its version before us at present writ- 
ing, but from a cursory glance at the time of its 
publication we should say that it is a faithful ren- 
dering of the original. - 

We are under obligations to the author for kindly 
bringing his paper to our notice, as also for his 
appreciative words of the Liberal work in America; 
and we shall await with interest his forthcoming 
work on Comparative Religions, which has been 
already mentioned in these columns. 4 


NINE YEARS IN A BOSTON PULPIT. 


Mr. Savage, on the ninth anniversary of his first 
appearance in a Boston pulpit, indulged in some 
reminiscences and reflections of a personal and 
professional character. Some of them have interest 
and value to others than members of the Church of 
the Unity of Boston to whom they were addressed. 
After indulging in some justifiable self-congratula- 
tory words, in which perhaps he dwells too com- 
placently upon the fact that finances have been easy 
in that church, he speaks with justifiable pride of 
the freedom of his pulpit. But we think ho must 
have spoken with haste the following words concern- 


ing the uniqueness of his own position: 

And, in one sense at least, my doctrine has been new. So far as I 
know, I am the first minister, in either America or Europe, not who 
has acknowledyed the truth of evolution, but who has not only frankly 
and publicly accepted it, but has made it the basis of his regular pulpit 
teachings, and who has attempted something like a reconstruction of 
theology in consistency with it. 


We can readily give to Mr. Savage the names of 
at least a dozen ministers, who to our personal 
knowledge labored to do just this thing, not only 
before Mr. Savage was heard in Boston, but while 
he was yet the favored and popular minister in the 
orthodox church. Perhaps these ministers did it 
with less ability, certainly with less popular power, 
but not, we think, with any less frankness. Con- 
cerning the much-harped-upon long sermon which 
seems to be the one terror of the modern church- 
goer, Mr. Savage speaks some eminently sensible 
words, some of which we give below and commend 


to onr readers: 
It is said that a noted judge, being asked how long a sermon ought to 
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be, replied, ‘‘Twenty minutes, with a leaning to the side of mercy.” 
This is witty. But it is my conviction that, if people do not want to 
hear a minister more than twenty minutes, that minister is not worth 
hearing at all. Either he has precious little to say, or he has a very 
poor way of saying it: or, once more, the audience has a very shallow 
capacity for reception, A sensible minister speaks once a week on the 
greatest of all themes, and he is expected to put what he has to say into 
the compass of & newspaper paragraph! If he knows his work and is 
fit for it, he undertakes to treat some great question touching thought, 
belief, conduct, and destiny. And it fs simply thoughtless nonsense 
to say that any man can often do this adequately within the mits of 
twenty minutes, If aman preaches so poorly that the less you hear of 
him the better, then do not stop at twenty, but say five minutes or 
none at all. But, if you believe him competent to say anything and 
you wish to hear him, then truest him to know when he has said what he 
regards as needed to complete a proper treatment of his theme. * * * 
If onecan sit three hours ata theater or concert, but finds himself 
bored by an hour and a half in church, it simply means that he does not 
care for the church. The reason of this may be the stupidity or lack 
of intelligence of the minister; or, on the other hand, it may be the 
stupidity or lack of intelligence or lack of religions interest of the 
hearer. A good musician may be bored ata poor concert; but it is 
equally true that a poor musician muy be bored at a good concert. 


- It seems that the church-going dead-beat, the 
man who is willing to enjoy many of the privileges 
of the church, who delights in the social amenities 
of such an organization in the community, without 
feeling called upon to share any of the financial 
burdens of the same, is not so peculiarly a Western 
institution, as some of our New England men out 
West would have us believe. For it seems that 
there are in Boston itself those who need the 
following excellent advice from Mr. Savage. Unlike 
the almanac this is good for any latitude: 


There are two little things touching our prosperity that I wish to 
hint ae delicately as Ican. Please bear in mind that Iam not speak- 
ing of those whose financial necessities require them to economize in 
all possible ways, but rather of those who do not economize either in 
dress, in travel, or in amusement. There are some of these—so I am 
told: I have not asked their names--who take seats only for a part of 
the year, while the church is open, forgetting apparently that some 
one has to carry the load for all the twelve months, vacation and all. 
Their right to do this is not questioned. It is only suggested that, 
perhaps if they thought of ita little, they would wish to assume their 
share of the burden on the carrying of which the prosperity of the 
society depends, 

For a church is not a money-making organization, in which one is to 
invest for the sake of the percentages, as in stocks and bonds. It is 
rather an association of men aud women willing to contribute and 
labor for certain religious and moral ends. And the principle of it 
ought to be (so far as possible) equal burdens for equal ability. 

Then there ia a class of hearers which, it seems to me, cannot possibly 
have considered the question of honor as related to church attendance. 
Those not able to pay, strangers, and visitors, have always been most 
heartily welcomed, and given as good seats as possible in this church. 
There are no pauper pews in which such friends are put. But there 
are a few, ax able to pay ax any owner of pews, who attend regularly, 
either in this church or in others, and seem never to think that they 
are in constant receipt of gratuities for which somebody has to pay. 
They would feel insulted if some one offered them a quarter, as though 
they needed ft; and yet they will take what costs somebody a quarter 
every Sunday in the year, and feel no sense of humiliation. It can 
only be because they do not think. I would as soon yet my Hving at 
“free Inneh” counters by the month as to take my religion in that 
way. 


Those who think that the minister’s position to- 
day is an easy one, and that sermon-writing is a 
slight labor, will do well to read this sermon. It 
is well for such to be reminded that great preachers 


find sermon-writing laborious, and the great ser- 
mons are comparatively few. Mr. Savage tells us 
that a sermon by the famous Dr. Putnam of Rox- 
bury, recently published in the Unitarian Review, 
was preached ten times to his morning audiences 
and four times to his afternoon. And that most of 
Dr. Dewey’s sermons, during a seven years’ settle. 
ment at New Bedford, were preached five times. 
There is that in this discourse to the young men 
and women who may be thinking of the ministry 
as a calling. Indeed, we wish all of our readers 
who are interested in the practical problems of 
church life and work would send six cents to Geo. 
H. Ellis, 141 Franklin St., Boston, for the Unity 
Pulpit for June 8. 


Gontributed BHrticles. 


BEFORE THE DAWN. 


E. E. M. 


Dear Lord, I bring to Thee 
This life that from Thine own its being drew; 
All I have been, all aspirations new, 

All I may over be. 


I lay at Thy dear feet 
My past with all its hopes and cares and needs, 
Its purposes. that failed like broken reeds, 

Its record incomplete. 


This tangled web of mine 
Wherein I find so little good or fair, 
May yet, if trusted to Thy love and care, 
Take on a light divine. 


The weary sense of wrong 


Which through the long. long night maintained ita sway, 


Has vanished in the light of breaking day 
And left instead a song. 


And “through the glass” I see 
That even my mistakes, my faults and sins, 
Have taught me how Thy comforting begins 
And shown the way to Thee. 


My Future, Lord, I bring— 
May it be purified by Thy dear love, 
Although the sacred baptism from above 
Be one of suffering. 


What harms can ever come 
To us, who know ‘Thy love can have no end? 
Thou Ivadest us, an ever-present Friend, 
Unto the light of Home. 


How all these wrongs we see 

Can lead to right, I do not understand, 

But e’er the daylight breuks, 1 clasp Thy hand 
And trust myself to Thee. 


Ura yY. 


STORIES FROM BROWNING.—IV. 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 


BISHOP BLOUGRAM'S APOLOGY. 


More wine? No? Then Pll take a final glass— 
when we'll push back our chairs and talk. 

And so you despise me, Mr. Gigadibs—and why ? 
Because you doubt and you believe I doubt. You 
wish me to do as you do, be as you are. Now, 
what are you? A man of thirty, without a fortune, 
without hope here or hereafter. You doubt our 
blessed religion, doubt there is a life for us here- 
after, doubt there is a God; you are all doubt—head, 
heart and soul. And what is your reward? The 
riches of earth? No, these are to those who believe. 
Are you free to do as you please? No, for your 
instincts hold you back in some instances, your 
respect for your friends in others, and your fears— 
aye, your fears—in still others. Is there a heaven 
to come where your self-abnegation will be rewarded ? 
No; for there is none in your creed. Your highest, 
will be to write articles for the magazines about 
the two points in Hamlet’s soul the Germans have 
by some strange fate overlooked, or perhaps you 
may give the world an artiele about an atheistic 
priest or unbelieving bishop which will cause a 
sensation. Man, faith is power, faith kindles the 
fire that burns its way to the world’s heart; ice 
makes no conflagration. You have not this faith; 
nor have I. We are belief and doubts, doubts and 
belief. You are doubt diversified by faith, I am 
faith diversified by doubt. We are neither of us 
possessed by a great and mighty faith. So far 
alixe. 

But you would have us more alike. You would 
have me give up my ease and pleasure, my palace 
and cathedral, my bishopric and lordship in the 
Holy Catholic Church, and for what? 
open doubt? Come, let us see. Despise me if you 
will, I can smile at that: for I know, if you could 
you would like my bishopric. Come now, should 
you not? But we pass that. 


True, I doubt; perchance I disbelieve. Perhaps 
you will say, there is the “ Immaculate Conception,” 
or the “Naples Liquefaction,” or “ The last wink- 
ing Virgin.” DoT believe? Yes; for I know the 
palace clock has something to do with some of 
these occurrences, and it is good that I believe for 
the sake of others. Or, as brother Newman asks, 
What, are the laws of Nature not to bend if the 
Church bids them? Does this please you? I 
doubt, and here is my gain. Listen. I am a man 
of the world; I take this world as it is, not as I 
wish it were. And now this world is Rome or 
London, it is the people of Rome or London, not 
some ‘Fools’ Paradise ;” idealized, embellished 
Rome or London. And next, here am I And I 
am so constructed—and mark you I did not make 
myself—that I need for my happiness, mankind’s 
respect, obedience and that love that's born of fear. 


To join in| 
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Again—but forget not Iam not my own creator— 
there’s a taste I have for the dainties of Earth; I 
cannot digest the world’s gross things. Now how 
shall I get these desirable things—power, peace, 
pleasantness, and length of days? By proclaiming 
my doubts? Not so. Positive belief gives these. 
The world asks, Do you helieve? My answer: 
“ Friends, I absolutely and peremptorily believe !” 
To this add that I, a man of sense and learning, 
able to think and act and yet believe. It sets 
the world wondering: “ Blougram believes and 
yet, and yet how can he?” 

Since, as we for the present acknowledge, there 
is no life hereafter, I intend making the most of 
this. And now that the world knows I believe, it 
is ready to allow me to enjoy all it has for man. 
My grip upon it I will tighten; for once believe 
and we cannot be too decisive in our faith. You 
see my reward. I have ease—I take the world 
with all its content---not its cares; I have plenty— 
as let my dinner on this Corpus Christi Day wit- 
ness; I have power—-as let the women, to whom 
lovers kneel-—but whose brooches have in them the 
enrls cut from my fat lapdog’s ear, testify, or let 
the Dukes testify, who petition to kiss the ring on 
my finger. A fool, aknaveam I? If there is no 
life to come I can’t be a knave, and I am determined 
not to be a fool--by letting what is good here slip. 
Ah! Gigadibs, this day is one of the proudest in 
your life—the day you dined with Disbelieving 
Bishop Blougram. I beat, do I not? 


But I do believe. My nature wants, was made 
for, and must have a God. My sense of responsi- 
bility is more than your philosophers give in their 
analysis of our different virtues. The very fact 
that I doubt means that in my deepest nature I 
believe. I feel the serpent doubt writhe beneath 
my feet; it only shows my doubt is great, while my 
faith's the greater. But at least I might purify 
my faith, so you think. Here again we differ. Be- 
gin youreliminating and where’s theend? First cut 
the Liquefaction, what comes-last but Fichte’s clever 
cut at God himself? Nay, I withhold my hand 
from experimentalizing with sacred things. And 
as I have already said, once believe and the stead- 
fast hold on the smallest thing in our belief, on the 
extreme end of the chain of faith makes great 
difference with our power over the blind mass we 
wish to rule. We are their lords, or they are free 
of us, just as we tighten or relax that hold I 
therefore believe all, though I doubt most. 

But do I do right, seeing I believe in a life to 
come? And pray, why not? This is the life we 
now have, and it is for us to make the most of it. 
Of course each takes it in his own way, you yours, 
I mine. 

Do you know TI have often had a.dream of a 
man’s spirit losing all the comfort of the world it 
was in by looking forward to the world, to which it 
was, in its process of evolution, going? Not one 
world, but each successive world was thus lost. As 
if a traveler bound from north to south scouts fur 
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in Russia because he will not need it in France; 
spurns flannel in France because he will not need it 
in Spain; and in Spain he drops cloth since it is 
too cumbrous for Algiers; linen goes next, and last 
the skin itself because a superfluity in Timbuctoo. 
Poor fool, he never gets at ease in any place. ‘Just 
so, there are spirits never at case in the world pres- 
ent to them because they are half-way into the next. 
I am at ease in this world; are you? And to all 
add this, that it does my fellows good to administer 
to my comforts. I am a blessing to them. I do 
good by my belief both ways—to myself and to 
my fellows. I am neither knave nor fool, and yet I 
believe, and doubt too. And now, Gigadibs, who 
beats? Not you, surely? 

What we need is not doubt, but faith. You 
doubt and yet fear that faith may be the truth. I 
believe and wonder at times if, after all, my doubts 
are not the truth. Belief and unbelief shake us by 
fits. You are nothing in your doubt, I am a bishop 
through my belief. But neither of us is anything 
before men of real faith. We are dwarfs in the 
presence of these exceptional and privileged great 
natures. This poet whose brain-calls and fibres 
tremble with divine thoughts,—this artist whose 
mind has brought from heaven divine ideals,—this 
musician whose soul is filled with heaven’s melody 
—these are the men of faith, the sons of God, before 
whom we are nothing. These carry the divine fire 
in them; their faith gives them a touch of omnipo- 
tence. We are nothing. And yctI beat. You go 
write an article on “Blougram or the Eccentric 
Confidence ”—or better—“ The Outward Bound.” 
You despise me? No? 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE—IL 


JOHN C. LEARNED. 

The management of the modern Sunday-School 
Library involves the question “of a right education 
in reading.” And Carlyle says: “all that a uni- 
versity can teach a man is how to read.” We are 
to make the child and youth, as far as possible, 
acquainted with the “best that has been known and 
said in the world.” This we may reasonably hope 
will so improve and fix the taste, that the cheap, 
inane and vile stuff which rages about our dwell- 
ings like a flood will find no entrance. 

I. But the first thing that should enlist our 
attention in choosing books for children is the need 
they have of language. They are to acquire the 
knowledge and use of words. In a varied, flexible 
and familiar vocabulary, they have the key to all 
that is good in literature. Does not President Eliot 
of Harvard University say: ‘I recognize but one 
mental acquisition as an essential of education— 
an accurate and refined use of the mother tongue.” 
Emerson speaking of Shakspeare declares that his 
chief merit is that “he, of all men, best iderstands 
the English tongue and can say what he will.” The 
truth is we have never half realized the value, for 
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moral and every other purpose, of this instrument 
of expression. What is all this quarrel over sub- 
scription and the creeds, but a misunderstanding 
of the use of language? But by what means is 
the youngest reader exercised and led on in this 
usc? Language is taught by appeals to the senses 
and to the imagination. By a series of gentle 
shocks these dormant powers are soon awakened, 
and then the hunger for words to express these 
states of the soul, begins. We shall find, however, 
that the first books in the child’s hands, whon he 
begins to read for himself, are what we class as 
books of imagination rather than books of observa- 
tion. What are the classics of the nursery? They 
are books which if they have any facts at all present 
facts exaggerated. They are the rhymes of Mother 
Goose, Jack the Giant Killer, Valentine and Orson, 
Songs of Nonsense, Alice in Wonderland, Fairy 
Lore and Fables. This literature is perfectly legiti- 
mate and wholesome, and is not to be withheld. 
There is no class of books that will teach language 
so rapidly. They excite unbounded curiosity, while 


‘very soon the judgment will be called into requisi- 


tion, and the sense of humor which underlies these 


‘productions and which was so lacking in the old 


Puritanic education will be discerned and bear its 
needful fruit. Nobody is likely to realize until he has 
thought of it, what an extensive range of subjects, 
and what a copious vocabulary is involved in the 
Grimm Stories, or Popular Tales. The child who 
from six to ten years of age has made itself familiar 
with that single collection, has something of value 
as a foundation for further reading, and will not 
be found meagre in its power to use good and pure 
words in its speech. Plato in his Republic recog- 
nizes the fact that fables, or a form of falsehood, 
are a first means of instruction for children. 
“Know you not (he says) that the beginning of 
every work is most important, especially to any one 
young and tender, because then that particular im- 
pression is most easily instilled and formed, which 
any one may wish to imprint on each individual. 
Entirely so. Shall we then let children hear any 
kind of fables composed by any kind of persons, 
and receive into their minds opinions in a great 
measure contrary to those which we think they 
should have when they are grown up? We should 
by no means allow it. First of all, then, as it seems, 
we must exercise control over the fable makers, and 
whatever beautiful fable they may invent we should 
select, and what is not so we should reject; and we 
are to prevail on nurses and mothers to repeat to 
their children such fables as are selected, and fash- 
ion their minds by fables much more than their 
bodies by their hands. But very many of those 
that they now tell them must be cast aside” And 
he especially designates for rejection those that 
misrepresent or do dishonor to the gods—though 


‘ found in Homer and Hesiod, in Pindar and Eschylus, 


The primary books that I have named but pre- 
pare the way for something higher. The facility 
in reading now gained, the full vocabulary will 
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make books of observation and those rising to more 
earnest themes easy. The orthodox theology of 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe will not 
prevent them from being enjoyed, although the boy 
will long for more giant in the former, and want to 
hurry back to the boats in the latter. Alsop, 
Pilpay, La Fontaine and the Arabian Nights will 
find their place. Then there are the hero stories 
from Homer and Herodotus, from the Norse and 
the Niebelungen and the Middle Ages, than which 
nothing can be better to enlarge the thought and 
speech and brace up all the noble faculties of the 
young ambitious mind. In the early period, when 
the gaining of correct and coupieus speech, is of 
the utmost importance, to my mind, all books con- 
taining bady talk or dialect, or any approach to 
slang should be carefully excluded. 

IL. We must not overlook, however, the needs 
that press upon the child that it should feel its kin- 
ship with nature. This is just as important from 
the standpoint of religion as from that of science. 
Man is related to the whole universe. He must be 
fed with its facts and understand its laws. Still 
the classes of books that address the imagination 
and educate the senses generally remain quite dis- 
tinct. Sometimes both forms of instruction may be 
combined. Yet as Mr. Bain says, “Scarcely any 
composition lends itself equally well to teaching 
language and teaching knowledge.” 

To interest the child in nature should be a delib- 
erate purpose in making up the Sunday School 
Library. And whatever books can be found that 
with loving, glowing interest, or beautiful illustra- 
tions, or clear and easy style set forth this theme 
may well be gathered in. Rambles by the forest 
and by the sea; adventures upon mountains, voy- 
ages on the ocean, the habits of animals and birds 
and insects; the structure of the rocks, the seasons 
of the flowers, the science of the stars, and the laws 
that govern the human body—all these are subjects 
drawing them after a train of facts that have real and 
important relationsto human culture and human life. 
Fortunately our age is rich in contributions to 
every grade of student in the domain of nature. 
But nowhere is there greater need of discriminating 
choice. The real books and reliable must be selected 
from much that is false and trashy. The good 
books are not Jules Verne and Louis Figuier; but 
writers who conscientiously conform in their facts to 
the great masters of science, among whom we may 
name Humboldt, Darwin and Tyndall; Gray, Lyell 
and Agassiz. Prof. Gray, Charles Kingsley, George 
Lewes, John Burroughs, and J. E. Wood and Em- 
erson have written books which young people should 
be glad to get. While Walton’s Complete Angler, 
White’s Selborne, Kane’s Polar Expedition, Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast, Saintine’s Picciola and 
Mace’s History of a Mouthful of Bread, may be 
considered somewhat in the light of classics. 

IIL We are not prepared to enter upon a con- 
sideration of that class of literature, which fitly 
crowns all in its influence upon character. It is 


that which sets forth the actual human life: which 
shows man in his multiple relations to his fellow- 
man—relations of race, state, family, comrade, 
neighbor, friend. It is the domain of history and 
biography. Here the virtues and the vices of men 
will be clearly seen, the consequences of conduct in- 
evitably set forth. A rich and fascinating field it 
is! Whatever seem to us the cardinal or primary 
virtues we shall carefully choose such reading for 
Sunday-school children as will be most effectual to 
inculcate them. To begin with, such books as tend 
to promote the self-regarding virtues: Courage, 
which Leslie Stevens makes the very first virtue, 
though Mr. Calderwood implies that industry is the 
fundamental one; then there come temperance and 
patience or perseverance. Then there will be books 
and lives to exemplify and inspire to the prac- 
tice of the altruistic virtues: such: as good will, 
truthfulness, justice and patriotism. 


Many of these qualities will be richly illustrated | 
in the half-fictitious hero-stories that have already 
been mentioned; and in the ballads and songs of 
all ages, of which the Percy Ballads, and certain 
poems of Scott and Tennyson may afford examples. 
Then we must not forget Plutarch’s Lives, and 
Froissart’s Chronicles told by Sidney Lanier; and 
the history of all national struggles for light and 
freedom and human rights bring to notice men of 
mark and character. The lives of such men as 
Pericles, Cesar, Alfred, Luther, Wm. Tell, Columbus, 
Capt. John Smith, Washington, Franklin, Daniel 
Boone, Fulton, Stephenson, John Howard, Edwards, 
the naturalist Audubon; of such women as Joan of 
Are, of Elizabeth Carter, of Mme. DeStael, of Grace 
Darling, of Mary Somerville, of Mrs. Fry, of Lydia 
Maria Child have something needed strong, and 
wholesome to teach to every boy and girl. 


Romance has its place here too, as well as his- 
tory. Not only the “Conspiracy of Pontiac” by 
Parkman, but the “Last of the Mohicans” by 
Cooper should be on the shelves. Hawthorne will 
have a niche reserved for him, and Scott and Dick- 
ens may contribute liberally of their stories. There 
is no doubt about a book like Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
And if it is a little premature to rank Miss Alcott’s 
books among the classics, yet there is little doubt 
that the Old-Fashioned Girl and Little Women, as 
well as Mrs. Whitney’s Faith Gartney’s Girlhood, 
and Boys of Chequassett, will be found in the col- 
lection. There is always want of books that earn- 
estly and helpfully depict the home and school life 
where that unselfishness and sense of honor, and 
real heroism begin, if they begin at all, which are 
so much needed in maturer life. Such books as 
John Halifax, the Crofton Boys, Tom Brown, and 
Miss Edgeworth’s tales are specimens of this class. 

Now, while I have by no means traversed the 
field, I have perhaps said enough, and by these 
somewhat random examples, have set forth in a 
general way my idea of what our Sunday-school 
Library should be, and what sort of books are to be 
looked for in the library. Simply, they are to be 
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the best of their kind, and thus to lead to the desire 
for the best there are. Only the best—as may be 
found out and so judged by the best qualified per- 
sons in any church to decide that question. Don’t 
be afraid of the world’s classics—they survive in 
ever-repeated editions, as the result of the world’s 
judgment. Just as many of them as are within the 
comprehension of children and youth, put into the 
Sunday-school Library. They are tonic and 
strengthing, both mentally and morally. You will 
very likely be surprised to learn how small a boy or 
girl will, with a little help in starting, be charmed 
with the ancient epics and allegories. For the 
most part keep out the new books. Even so good 
periodicals as the Youth’s Companion and St. Nich- 
olas contain a great deal of relatively poor reading 
—cheap and unprofitable padding that will never see 
the light of day again. Of course there is a de- 
mand for it. I only insist that the standard of the 
_Sunday-school Library should be too high to create 
any considerable demand for such reading there. 
Life is too short, the burden of earnestness laid upon 
it is too great, to waste time with fourth or fifth 
rate or nearly nameless books while first-rate ones 
must be neglected or are kept out of reach. As the 
years rush so swiftly by, reminding us too forcibly 
how soon all we can do will be over, I grow avari- 
cious of time. I look with less and less patience 
upon any plan that gives our children weak and 
useless books. I wish some one could have said to 
me, when a mere boy, what I have been trying to 
say to you, and offered to me a guiding hand. I 
should have saved wasted years. I should have 
made myself acquainted with noble literatures of 
which I am now comparatively ignorant. I should 
have known great works of genius thoroughly, that 
I now only know by snatches or at second-hand. 
Soon, too soon, the work of life came pressing on. 
And the mental power and vigor which I to-day need 
to enforce my thought and make you converts to 
what seems to me so rational a conception of what 
we ought to do for our children, if it is insufficient, 
is attributable to that loss of time and opportunity 
against which I would warn every child. 


Our Alnity “Pulpit. 


WHAT IS A LIBERAL EDUCATION? 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF HAMILTON COL- 


LEGE BY Hon. FRANKLIN H. Heap. 


As in our time much discussion is taking place 
of the proper methods of education, and of the val- 
ue at all of the college curriculum, what remarks I 
shall offer this evening will be upon the desirable- 


ness of a liberal education, especially to the man of, 


affairs, and, if this be established, upon what should 
be considered a liberal education. There is a wide- 
ly spread opinion among thinking men, especially 


perhaps in industrial and business life, but’ among, 


men of letters as well, that the usual college course 
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of study, with its close adhesion to text books and 
its little study of nature face to face, is impractical 
and apart from the life of the world; is in many 
respects as valueless as the doubtings and ponder- 
ings of the school men over the subtle scholasticisms 
of the days of Abelard. 

Carlyle says, “‘education is beyond so much as 
being despised we must praise it when it is not 
d-education, or an utter annihilation of what it pro- 
fesses to foster. The best educated man you will 
often find to be the artisan or at all rates the man 
of business. For why? He has put forth his hand 
and operated on nature; must actually attain some 
insight or he cannot live. Your scholar proper, 
your so-called man of letters, is a thing with clearer 
vision through the hundredth part of an eye. A 
Burns is infinitely better educated than a Byron.” 

Emerson says, “one of the benefits of a college 
education is to show the boy its little avail.” And 
again he says, “we are students of words; we are 
shut up in schools and colleges and recitation rooms 
for ten or fifteen years and come out at last with a 
bag of wind: a memory of words, and do not know 
a thing. We can not use our hands or our legs or 
our eyes or our arms. We can not tell our course 
by the stars nor the hour of the day by the sun.” 
And in the same discourse, referring to the study of 
the ancient languages, he says, “ four or six or ten 
years the pupil is parsing Greek and Latin, and as 
soon as he leaves the university—as it is Indicrously 
styled—he shuts these books for the last time. 
Some thousands of our young men are graduated 
at our colleges in this country every year, and the 
persons who at forty years still read Greek can all 
be counted on your hand. I never metten. Is not 
this absurd, that the whole liberal talent of this 
country should be directed in its best years on 
studies which lead to nothing? Centuries ago Latin 
and Greek had a strict relation to all the science and 
culture there was in Europe; by a wonderful drow- 
siness of usage they became stereotyped as educa- 
tion.” 

Bastiat talks of the “stranded graduates.” 

Thackeray said he had no brains above his eyes. 

Wn. Morris Hunt in his “Talks on Art” says, 
“if you have something to say, say it; if not, go to 
college and you will get grammar and dictionary to 
hide the fact that you don’t know anything.” Some 
one asked him “is there any good book about draw- 
ing oxen?” No said Hunt, “there isn’t any good 
book but out-of-doors.” He refused to lecture at 
the Yale school of fine arts, because his time was 
all taken up trying to learn how to paint; and said 


‘he, “as I could get no information from books and 


lectures I don’t believe I could give any.” 
Margaret Fuller says in substance that the col- 
lege graduate is, until he has forgotten his training, 
and learned anew by practical experience and the 
mingling with men, a poor citizen, whose knowledge 
and modes of thought are all of dead and buried 
Greek empires, and nat of the world of to-day. 
And Herbert Spencer in his most popular work 
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arraigns boldly all of what is known-as the higher 
education, as an almost utter waste of time. These 
sundry statements and many others which might 
be quoted from the writings of scholars, can not be 
without some foundation. 

What is the matter with our colleges? Why does 
not their clientage increase ratably with the nation’s 
growth in wealth and population? 

Within the past fifty years the steamboat, the 
locomotive, the telegraph, the telephone’ and kin- 
dred inventions, and the myriad applications thereof, 
have revolutionized all modes of work. Transac- 
tions which used to occupy weeks, occupy minutes, 


and competition in all trades and professions has | 


reached a pitch previously unknown and impossible. 
One result of this intense activity is to make all 
men specialists. There seems so much to do and 
to know in every business or profession that no one 
can master it all and use it with the dispatch nec- 
essary for the usages of the life of to-day, and so 
he learns and practices over and over some one 
thing. In our large cities, the centers of the world’s 
life and work, in the legal profession, you will find 
real estate lawyers, commercial lawyers, chancery 
lawyers, railroad lawyers, maritime lawyers, with 
but few men of broad and comprehensive learning, 
and those largely of a generation presently to pass 
from the stage. 

You shall tind the leading physicians are men 
who treat specially diseases of the lungs, or of the 
throat, or of the heart, or of the eye, men of learn- 
ing in one special field. And the same is trne in 
the more common walks of life. When in college 
here I recollect I used sometimes to look in at a 
little shop where three or four men were making 
farm wagons. Each man took his materials, formed 
and put them together and made his dozen or two 
wagons in the year. Recently in the great factory of 
a friend who makes one or two thousand farm wagons 
each month, in reply tomy question, he informed me 
that probably no one among his hundreds of me- 
chanics could make a complete wagon. One man 
makes hubs with surpassing skill, another sawed 
felloes; another, year after year welded tires or 
painted red stripes on the axle, or japanned with 
black the heads of bolts. 

And so in commercial life, while the small coun- 
try merchant may still deal in all created things, 
business of magnitude is in special lines. 


The result of this intense study of a limited field 
is to make men of one idea; men with one set of fac- 
ulties or muscles abnormally developed; one-sided 
and not many-sided men. In many ways this is 
disadvantageous to the man and to his fellows. 
The lawyer who simply knows corporation law, 
when promoted to the bench must be educated for 
his new duties at great expense to suitors and to the 
State. The country parson who has won local hon- 
ors from his exposition of the doctrines, entering a 
wider field, learns that man lives not by predestina- 
tion alone. The manufacturer, who, boring a thou- 
sand holes in a day in an iron plate, when others 


bored but five hundred, has thereby risen to wealth 
and perhaps the management of a great corporation, 
tinds himself a child in the presence of complex 
questions of finance, of supply or demand, or the 
seeming conflicts of capital and labor. At thesame 
time, the world is immeasurably better for the causes 
which lead to certain of these disadvantageous re- 
sults: as Tennyson phrases it, 
“The individual withers, and the world is more and more.” 


This minute and ever widening division of labor, 
whereby every man, whether in literature or me- 
chanics, does that for which he has special fitness, 
has led to the vast multiplication of the joys of life, 
has brought the treasures of the world’s literature 
to the houses of all, has filled the homes of the 
laborer, the mechanic and the farmer with comforts 
and luxuries which no wealth could command a 
century ago. It is the fittest condition for human- 
ity and must therefore survive. All the more, how- 
ever, is there the necessity for men of broad and 
comprehensive views, and to make such men should 
be the work of our colleges, 

The general idea of training men for special 
work has led many people to advocate schools for 
the young where the boy from childhood almost is 
to be trained with reference to his life work, and 
many such technical schools are now being put in 
operation. This, however, seems to me asad mis- 
take. The youth who is nursed upon Blackstone, 
who absorbs Kent and Parsons during his ado- 
lescence and who can digest Dwight on charitable 
uses as he is learning to shave, but who is without 
broad and comprehensive training in language, 
literature and philosophy, will not make the Hale 
or Marshall of the coming years. The whole ten- 
dency of a professional or bnsiness life is to produce 
a merely practical and narrow outlook: to make 
men regard everything in the earth and heaven 
alike from the standpoint of personal interest and 
profit: “to give man a pinhole view of the uni- 
verse;” and unless in their plastic days, before 
beginning the battle of life, our young men receive 
something of a broad and liberal training, it is 
rarely acquired later. 

Men of large and generous culture are what the 
world most needs from our colleges to-day; a culture 
which broadens and lifts them from their little circle 
to an interest in all knowledge without regard to 
profit; men broad enough to see that the general 
good is their own greatest g good; and on such men 
their special training in life can afterward be grafted 
with advantage and profit. 

For such men, never was so great a field white 
for the harvest. Our land is full of crudities in 
politics, in science and in affairs. Because of this, 
the nation breathes freer when Congress at last 
adjourns. Because of this narrowness of vision, 
every species of wild and crazy delusion has its 
advocates and few to answer them. We need 
everywhere educated men of affairs, who can see in 
panicky times, and at all times, that labor and capital 
are never antagonistic, but each indispensable to 
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the other and of necessity allied workers for the 
common good; men whom science has taught that 
something never can come from nothing, and that 
therefore all attempts to create wealth which is the 
surplus of labor, by currency inflations or tamper- 
ings, or legislative changes of values, or impairings 
or repudiations of contracts, are necessarily and 
always evil; men whose broad and varied learning 
shall reveal to them the shifting tides and currents 
of the great law of demand and supply which lies 
at the foundation of all commerce; a knowledge of 
which guides to individual and national progress 
and wealth; an ignorance of which, alas, too com- 
mon, leads to over-production, to panics, to needless 
strikes, to communistic riots and ravings, to sorrow, 
poverty and crime. 

Educated men of business by their influence upon 
their associates and subordinates should be the 
strongest bulwark of society against social heresies, 
and should aid in that dissemination of intelligence 
among the masses which in a republic is the sole 
condition precedent of pulitical security. To supply 
this want, to give us this class of liberally educated 
and trained men is the true mission of our colleges 
and universities. After young men have left school 
and engaged in some business or profession, they 
rarely find time for studying outside their special 
field, unless a taste for general literature and science 
has been formed in their training days. 


Our educational institutions are conservative and 
wisely so, since changes in established usages should 
be made only upon due consideration. But such 
conservatism should not be carried to the extreme 
of a non-recognition of the fact that the world 
moves; and as one deeply interested in the welfare 
of our Alma Mater, I would gladly make some sug- 
gestions, the result of experience and of observation 
of the general public sentiment as to what should 
be to-day considered a liberal education. 


It is a national misfortuno that far too small a 
proportion of our successful business men are men 
of generous culture. The idea which hundreds of 
years ago inspired the founding of institutions of 
learning, was to educate the clergy; afterward, as 
learning became more general, to educate the clergy 
and lawyers, and this idea is far too prominent in 
all our colleges to-day. I would be far from decry- 
ing the importance of the clerical and legal pro- 
fessions, but men and women have bodies as well as 
sows and need houses and clothing and transporta- 
tion as well as demurrers and contingent remainders. 

The members of the legal profession from their 
knowledge of law and law-making are much in 
public life, anda considerable proportion of our 
legislators, State and federal, is drawn from their 
ranks. In such legislatures for the same reason 
they are largely entrusted with the drafting and 
shaping of our laws. In this manner a considerable 
proportion-— possibly five per cent.—of our legal 
brethren find at times an honorable and reasonably 
remunerative employment. The other ninety-five 
per cent., in their offices, in court rooms and upon 
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the bench, with sweat and mental agony and toil, 
busy themselves in endeavoring to guess the mean- 
ing and application of the laws thus formulated. 
Abundant guesses are made on every possible side 
of every possible question. The opposing counsel 
explain the reason of their. guesses to the injury. 
The jury thereupon make their guess. The circuit. 
judge delivers his conjecture. The superior judges 
examine his reasons and guess again, and the court 
of last resort promulgates its final guess. Final at 
least until their successors, with added light, guess 
otherwise. Long before this, however, the law has 
usually been repealed and a new one enacted and 
sent forth on its career as a conundrum. 


The rows of stately tomes in the theological 
libraries bespeak the long continued industry of our 
clerical brethren. In these volumes are discussed 
both sides of all doctrinal questions for hundreds 
or even thousands of years, without positive con- 
clusions being reached on any single doctrine. The 
opposing hosts are still marshalled as at the dawn 
of history. Neither party knows or has proof of 
any of the points in dispute. Each is discussing 
questions, the solution of which transcends and ever 
must transcend the bounds of human knowledge. 

Without denying in any way the value of a train- 
ing which shall fit one thus to guess at legal or 
theological queries, we must concede that this is not 
the whole of the world’s work which is to be done. 
Those who should form by far the larger part of 
our college students should be those contemplating 
a life of active business, of labor in the paths of 
literature, of commerce or affairs. Many men of 
intelligence and judgment, feeling that much of 
the time spent in the usual college course could be 
more profitably spent otherwise, are sending their 
sons to special and technical schools rather than to 
our colleges. This is a misfortune. There should 
be no divorce between our higher institutions of 
learning and the whole people. Should this come, 
the colleges become simply another class of special 
schools: Greek and Latin schools. Great advances 
in every department of human knowledge have 
been made since the college curriculum was estab- 
lished, and if the courses of study be not broadened 
to suit the changing times, if they be not hospitable 
to new truths, the colleges will cease to stand where 
they should stand, at the very van of the world’s 
progress and in the center of its intensest intellect- 
ual life. When the course of study which is still 
largely followed in our colleges was established, it 
was, too, ina great measure, an epitome of the 
world’s knowledge, and as the zeal for learning 
which caused the founding of educational institu- 
tions was largely based on an awakened interest in 
the classical writers, study of the ancient languages 
seemed the great necessity to those who had not 
learned that the modern tongues were capable of 
meeting the requirements of scholars. Asa legacy, 
perhaps from the schoolmen, the dry grammars and 
dictionaries of a language were studied rather than 
its literature. Now, the world’s acquirements in 
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the various fields of knowledge are far too great 
for a four years’ course of study, and the problem 
should be to select a course which will the most 
generally meet the needs of an intelligent citizen 
of the great republic, and to make from time to 
time such modifications of the established training 
as will fit a student for the conditions under which 
he must live in the world. Upon completion of 
this course, the students in law, theology, philology, 
science or affairs, can thereafter add their special 
training. 

What should be deemed for the young man of 
to-day a liberal education? The first answer to 
this question has long been “ Language and Litera- 
ture.” And this answer as it seems to me is clearly 
right. Language is the instrument and measure 
of all culture, and literature is of language the 
garnered riches and the shining crown. But what 
language? Most emphatically, first, our own! 
President Eliot, of Harvard, says, “I may avow, 
as the result of my reading and observation in the 
matter of education, that I recognize but one mental 
acquisition as the essential part of the education of 
a lady or gentleman, namely: the accurate and 
refined use of the mother tongue. Greek, Latin, 
French, German, mathematics, natura] and physical 
science, metaphysics, history and esthetics are all 
profitable and delightful, both as training and 
acquisitions to him who studies them with intelli- 
gence and love; but not one of them has the least 
claim to be called an acquisition essential to a 
liberal education, or an essential part of sound 
training.” 

Professor Powell tells us that in some of our 
Indian languages, those of the utterly degraded 
diggers of Utah and Nevada, the whole vocabulary 
consists of scarcely more than a thousand words. 
As the digger progresses toward a higher plane, he 
experiences the higher thoughts and emotions; new 
words must be added to his list to symbolize this 
growth, and by this process a language is gradually 
evolved. The complexity of a language, its wealth 
of synonyms, its variety of words for expressing 
delicate shades of meaning, these are perhaps as 
accurate measures as we have of a nation’s mental 
stature. 

Our mother tongue is the language of our daily 
lives, and judged by the standards named, is an 
admirable language for careful study. and training. 
It is as Lowell phrases it, the happiest result of the 
confusion of tongues. As the mixture of various 
bloods has made the English-speaking nations the 
most vigorous of races, so has the mixture of diverse 
specches given to them a language which is to-day 
by far the most perfect known vehicle of thought. 
It has absorbed into itself the riches of all the fore- 
gone tongues: the robust strength of the Latin, the 
adaptability of the Teutonic, the music of the 
Greek; and has so fused and blended all that they 


“Have suffered a sea change 
Into something rich and strange.” 


And as this is the language in which we must 


preach our sermons or argue our causes, woo our 
sweethearts and transact all our affairs; and be- 
cause, too, it is such a miracle of strength and 
sweetness, its perfect mastery is the first object of a 
liberal education. An ability to read it with rapid- 
ity and real appreciation; to use it with elegance 
and accuracy; with nice distinction of meanings 
and refined use of synonyms, is the first and great- 
est of accomplishments. It is often argued that a 
knowledge of other languages is an aid in under- 
standing our own, and this is true. No knowledge 
is amiss; but as life is too short to master more 
than one language, the research into other tongues 
should be merely incidental. 


Before railroad transportation the Hudson River 
was the great highway by which all our products 
found their way to the metropolis. The commerce 
of the State was centered there and borne upon its 
swelling tides. How should the managers of this 
commerce be trained? They must know the river 
thoroughly and well; must be familiar with its 
whirlpools at high water, and its eddies at low; 
must know its shoals, its ever-shifting and variant 
currents, and must have this knowledge at instan- 
taneous command. What would we think of the 
navigator who fitted himself for his life-work upon 
the river by a study of the Oriskany or Sauquocit, 
because they were the streams which helped make 
up the Hudson? 

The training in our dear mother tongue, that 
most indispensable of trainings, should be by a 
study largely of its literature, the accumulated 
riches of the language as found in its most perfect 
masters and models. No persun learns to speak a 
language with accuracy and elegance by the study 
of grammars and dictionaries. A child whose ju- 
venile associations are with persons using language 
correctly will acquire and use the tongue with pre 
cision and ease, and with added years, if his associ- 
ations are with tho great writers and sages whose 
brightest and wisest thoughts live forever in the 
printed page, framed in living words “like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver,” he will have a train- 
ing the best the world can offer for the refined and 
graceful use of language. There are no writers in 
any tongue more worthy of careful study than our 
own, and such study and practice in the language, 
with its rich and finely shaded meanings, would 
make men more appreciative readers and readier 
conversers and writers. How many of our young 
graduates know and have reason for the faith that 
is in them, that Shakspeare is the one supreme poet 
of humanity; that in his pages are set the gold and 
vems of all the ayes; that in our own dear mother 
tongue has been voiced the costliest wit, the wisest, 
the brightest, the most many-sided and marvelous 
intellect vet vouchsafed to the human race? A 
daily lesson in Shakspeare, a feast for the immortal 
gods, for three or four years; its study pursued 
under the loving guidance of a skillful teacher, 
where the student should analyze his literary 
methods, should study his rendering of every 
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emotion, and his mastery of every passion; should 
see in the mirror which he holds np to nature every 
phase of our poor, dear, frail and noble humanity 
before him as an open book; should see language 
itself become plastic in the hands of the master, 
and at his bidding sing soft and sweet as the harp 
of Aolus, or be marshalled in periods resonant and 
majestic as the voice of the multitudinous sea; such 
a course of study would be in itself a liberal 
education. i 

Coupled with the study of our own literature, 
which has absorbed into itself the riches of most 
ancient and contemporary tongues and is thus 
freighted with the spoils of all the centuries, should 
be the study of other literatures: the Greek, the 
Latin, the French and German. While none of 
the students present know it, there are .printed 
translations of most which is of value in all other 
languages, and these translations, too, made by men 
whose linguistic attainments will approximate closely 
to the grandeur of even ‘a senior’s knowledge. 
While we used to read our Greek and Latin with 
touching fidelity and ease, yet in translations one 
can go over vastly greater areas and receive wider 
impressions of these literatures. 

What one of the old boys present to-day, whose 
knowledge of Greek and Latin or German has 
gathered about it the mistiness of twenty-five or 
thirty years, does not yet remember with delight 
the lectures of North and Upson and Dwight upon 
the literatures of these alien people? The digamma 
may be to us a tradition. How many can now tell 
if it were an agricultural implement or one of the 
attributes of the white-armed Nausicaa? But the 
lectures on the women of Homer, on the Greek 
Drama, and the methods of Demosthenes, were liv- 
ing forces which will abide with us to the end. 
Had we spent in the study of the literatures of 
these nations in the academy and college one-tenth 
the time we spent upon their grammars, we might 
even now have known something about them. 

I would not for a moment undervalue the price- 
less legacies of Greece and Rome to our modern 
civilization. Our indebtedness to these two nations 
is greater than we can measture or comprehend. In 
many fields their achievements yet mark the furthest 
limit of human endeavor. Never will the world 
outgrow the bard who sang, 

“Of Thebes and Pelops’ line, 
7 And the tale of Troy divine.’ 

Never less than now can Athens be the world’s 
one city which has secure foundations: the one 
city which can surely 

“Hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout 
Nor gates of steel so strong but Time decays. 

For she will be forever the sacred city of our 

souls, and 
“Shall live 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men.” 

But the question simply is, how best to know and 

inherit this great bequest. To appreciate and value 
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the masterpieces of Raphael, we do not spend our 
years in a study of the composition of his paints. 

Modern science has been born since the college 
course of study was established. Of the vastness 
of its acquisitions I need scarcely speak. Outside 
the study of our language and literatures and next 
in importance to the student, should be a general 
survey of all scientific and philosophical knowledge, 
so that he can thereafter read intelligently concern- 
ing it, and keep apace with its progress. While 
there would not be time for a detailed knowledge of 
all scientific questions, a general view could be had. 

Mathematics of course, the foundation of all 
scientific research: Chemistry, which is the key to 
all the secret processes of nature, and which has 
already brought forth into light many of her long 
hidden mysterics: Geology and Mineralogy, twin 
volumes wherein is written with much else the 
records of the chemical forces from the beginning 
of early time: Botany and Zoology, which starting 
from an almost common root bring forth the inter- 
minable splendors of organized life: Meteorology, 
the handmaid of the changing seasons in their 
stately march: Astronomy, teaching how from star 
dust to whirling nebule, from nebule to suns and 
suns to planets, is still repeated the story, old, yet 
ever new, how in the fullness of time and by meth- 
ods yet before our eyes, the heavens and the earth 
were made. ; 

“The harp at nature's advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 
The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away.” 


To a general survey of physical sciences, should 
be added a study of metaphysical and religious 
history, and in our higher institutions of learning, 
the training in these fields should be emphatically 
a liberal one. It should not aim to make young 
men disciples of any one school of philosophy, or 
of any religions sect or denomination, but to give 
them a general knowledge of the thoughts and 
studies of different generations and peoples in the 
science of mind and mental problems. And beyond 
this should come a history of the studies and 
strivings of the race in those fields which transcend 
positive human knowledge. Not merely the origins, 
the rise and growth of our own Christianity, but a 
general knowledge of the sacred ethical books of 
other races: the teachings of Confucius, Mohammed, 
Gautama. Stich studies broaden and ennoble men. 
They illustrate the gradual growth of all systems 
of morals by the addition and conservation through 
countless generations of uew truths which the 
world will not suffer to perish. They illustrate 
that ever as now, 

“Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old. 
* * * . . s 
“The word by seers or Sybilx tald 
In groves of onk or fanes of gold 
Still float- upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind, 
2 » e * . * 
“One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost," 
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Such studies, illustrating how the same sentiments 
of justice, mercy and trust underlie all the great 
historic faiths, while making to us still dearer the 
gracious truths which came from Nazareth, yet in- 
culcate as nothing else a wider and kinder charity 
for all, and bring home to our daily lives the truth 
that God made of one blood all the nations of men. 


“In Vedic verse, in dull Koran, 


Are messages of good to man. 
Sd 


* * * = = 


“* The prophets of the elder day 
The slant-eyed sages of Cathay 
Read not the riddle all amiss 
Of higher life evolved from this. 


‘* Wherever through the ages rire 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
Which hovered o’er the Master's head.” 

The progress of knowledge has ever beén from 
special to general. Certain seemingly isolated 
truths or laws are discovered, and when thus 
through perhaps hundreds of years a suflicient 
number of data have been collected, come some 
great generalizing minds and group these seem- 
ingly diverse facts into a system, and show anew 
the relationships of all knowledge, the interdepend- 
ence of all truths. We have lived in one of these 
epochs. We have for contemporaries, men who in 
a vaster sense than Bacon have taken all knowl- 
edge for their province; who in a single generation 
have well nigh seen the doctrine of evolution pass 
from a theory toa science. While the claims of 
its most sanguine advocates can not be accepted as 
proved, while the chain of evidence has yet many 
missing links, it would still seem as if enough had 
been positively demonstrated to show that this is 
the method of nature. At least this doctrine is 
the center around which revolves the thought and 
mental activity of to-day, and no young man should 
go forth from our higher institutions of learning 
without a thorough knowledge ‘of its claims and 
this doctrine the work of all specialists seems to 
possibilities. He should see how to the support of 
contribute: how comparative philology and compar- 
ative theology alike illustrate the survival of the 
words and doctrines best adapted for the happiness 
of the race: how botany and zoology everywhere 
illustrate the effort of all forms of life to adapt 
themselves to their surroundings; and in the wider 
fields of biology and sociology to learn that in the 
organization of life, as in the growth of nations and 
societies, are seen everywhere the operation of the 
same laws; laws far reaching and infinitely benefi- 
cent and wise. Immeasurably does this study 
broaden our conception of the great first cause, 
who still, no less than in the Mosaic legend, 

* Bears in his hands the shears of destiny 
And has commandment on the pulse of life,” 
but who yet in the gray dawn of time formulated 
and set in operation those laws which are for our 
study and delight; under which, through ages un- 
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numbered, without break or jar, universes and 
worlds are made, suns and planets roll their ap- 
pointed round: 
“Comets pr eenging change of times and states 
Brandish their crystal tresses in the sir:” 

life in endless form and variety is organized: na- 
tions and societies rise and flourish and decay; and 
which marshal before us in stately panorama, yet 
ever working toward the higher good, darkness and 
light, commerce and war, and art and love and 
song, and all the activities of life crowned at last 
by restful death, and then 


“Othor heights in other lives, God willing.” 


To recapitulate: the course of study which would 
seem to me to be demanded to-day of our’ colleges 
as a liberal education is the English language and 
general literature, science and philosophy. This 
should be the broad foundation adapted for every 
species of special subsequent training. It would 
not only be best for students contemplating a life 
of active business, but for the learned professions 
as well. The lawyer in the delicate and multifari- 
ous interests entrusted to his care, finds use for 
every form of knowledge and especially for all 
modern discoveries in science and mechanics, which 
must be understood that he may fitly apply to 
changed conditions of affairs the established rules 
of law. And especially for clergymen is needed a 
thorough knowledge of modern scientific thought 
to give them an often much-needed boldness in the 
utterance of their message. Many of us can re- 
menber how thirty years ago the presence in the | 
Trenton limestone of a trilobite more than 6,000 
years old, was expected to dethrone the Most High 
and overturn His kingdom; and even yet are found 
the successors of these timid souls, who see in the 
bathybius of Haeckel, or in protoplasm the rival of 
the King of kings: who speak of the conflict of 
religion and science. With wider knowledge they 
would know that the designer and maker of all, in 
whom is no variableness or shadow of turning, who 
is the source and fountain of all truth, can utter 
but a single voice; that there is but one kind of 
truth, and whether it be revealed through prophets 
or rock strata, through Bibles or stars or suns, is 
still ever harmonious with itself, like the varied 
chords of some majestic anthem: that all things 
great and small alike are within the scope and 
purview of his wondrous laws. 


“Does any ocean roll so vast that he 
Forgets one wave of all that restless sea?" 


When we are invited to an entertainment, we take what 
we find; and if any one should bid the master of the house 
set fish or tarts before him, he would be thought absurd. 
Yet in the world we ask the gods for what they do not give 
us; and that, though there are so many things which they 
have given us.—#yictelus. . 


In nature there’s no blemish but the mind; ~ 
None can be called deformed but the unkind.—Shakspeare, 
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BMlotes from the Sield. 


Guascow.— Rev. John Page Hopps has been lecturing 
here on * Thoughts by the Way in America.” An exchange 
speaks of it as * Racy, graphic and humorous.” 


Bevrast, Inevanp.—A brilliant celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the completion of the First Presby- 
terjan (Unitarian) congregation, at which fifteen hundred 
people were present, and Dr. Putnam from America spoke, 
was held at Belfast on the 20th ult. The scholarly Alex- 
ander Gordon, pastor of the parish, presided. A beautiful 
old structure, still imposing in its strength, is that building. 
Busy Belfast is quite the American town in Ireland, and we 
wish our Americans would learn to build churches with 
such sober diynity of architecture as this that has stood for 
a hundred years. The memory of its restful interior links 
this festival in our mind with our own wonderful day in 
Belfast a year ago. 


Enouisn Securtty.—Poor England is afraid of a hole 
under the Channel, for fear Europe will crawl through it 
some night and capture the island. The dignity with which 
General Lord Wolesley reports against the tunnel for mili- 
tary reasons, would be very funny, were it not so very sad. 
Poor England will not dare open a highway to inter- 
national commerce and international civilizations, becanse 
the garrison at Dover will have to be “strengthened to 
fourteen thousand men, even in time of pence.” So says 
the general and it seems as if the joint committee of both 
houses of Parliament were about to endorse the insular 
pettiness and report against the terror. And yet this is the 
land that Canon Farrar calls “The most Christian country 
in the world !” 


Women AT THE Baz.—Judge Tuley, presiding at a meet- 
ing of the Chicago bar, called on the occasion of the 
lamented death of Mary Fredrika Perry, gave gracious 
expression to the possibility and the desirability of women 


entering the legal profession. He says: 

Liberal ideas and sentiments have made progress within the last 
decade, and in no direction greater than as to the right of a woman to 
earn her own living in whatever way her physical and mental abilities 
will enable her. The legal profession was among the first of the 
learned profexsions to welcome women to its rapks, 


Speaking of Miss Perry’s influence in the court, he said: 


I became satisfied that the influence of women would be highly 
beneficial in preserving and sustaining that bigh standard of profes- 
sional courtesy which should always exixt among the members of our 
profession. 

Temperance Leorsiation.— Carl Schurz in the Evening 
Post, as we find him quoted in the Jowa Tribune, makes the 
following striking contrast. It renders comment unneces- 
sary: 

Vineland, N. J., has twelve thousand inhabitants, and Yonkers, 
N. Y., about fifteen thousand. Vineland has no saloous or drinking 
places; Yonkers has two hundred and fifteen licensed and unlicensed 
dram-shops. Vineland spends for police force, ong man doing the 
entire work, seventy-five dollars; while it takes thirty-seven thousand 
dollars in Yonkers to keep the city's peace, Vineland has no police 
court, and needs none. Yonkers supports one at the cost of four thou- 
sand eight hundred dollars. Vineland’s poor cost the city four hundred 
dollars; the pauper bill of Yonkers is fifteen thousand dollars and 
more, The cost of the government in the city of Yonkers with its one 
saloon to every Keventy-five people, is NINETY times as great as the 
expense of the government of Vineland with no licenses and no dram- 
shopr. 


Ghe Dtudp Cable. 


All: books noticed in this department, as well as netwe and standard 
books of every description, may be obtained by addressing The Culeyrore 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Out oF THE STREETS. By Mra. Herbert’ Martin. London: The Sun- 
day-school Association, 183. pp. 107. Price 2 shillings. 


THR Story or Ina. By Francesca. Edited, with Preface, by John 
Ruskin, D.C.L. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 183. pp. 54. Price 
75 cents. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Moses King, the enterprising publisher at Cambridge, is 
{soon to present a volume containing outlines of the Con- 
cord lectures of last year. It will include fifty different 
easays and poems including full account of the “ Emeraon 
Day.” But a limited edition is to be published and it is 
not to be stereotyped. Cloth, $1.75: paper $1.25. P. 
W. Claydon of London has completed a biography of 
Samuel Sharp, the Egyptologist. It is said to contain 
interesting matter concerning other noted names in litera- 
ture. . 


Exsays OF GrorGr Exrot. Collected by Nathan Sheppard. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1883. pp., 238. Price 25 cts. 


These essays of George Eliot’s earlier literary period. pub- 
lished anonymously at first in the Westminister Review, are 
now collected for the first time, in compliance with a wish, 
which has been very generally expressed ever since the 
author’s death and especially since the publication of the 
recent biography in the “Famous Women” series by 
Mathilde Blind. One would not suppose these to be “ first 
steps” even of such a genius as George Eliot, for the style 
is as epigrammatic and finished, the analysis as penetrating 
and the liberalism as impersonal as in her fictions. The 
introduction written by Prof. Sheppard, himself a leading 
authority in critical analysis, attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the time it appeared asa magazine article and 
probably no single paper could have been found which 
would serve better as an introduction to these essays. 

Perhaps the essay from which, in the short time sinoe 
this book appeared, most paragraphs have been quoted and 
scattered here and there by the daily papers, is the one 
entitled “Women in France: Madame de Sable.” This 
inquiry into the causes of the manifestation and develop- 
ment of womanly intellect in France during the seventeenth 
century is one of the wonderfully fine bits of analysis, to 
which we have long been accustomed in the writings of 
George Eliot, but which it would be difficult to match in 
any of the more elaborate and detailed accounts of this 
period, with which we are acquainted. Madame de Sable 
presents herself to us as no unusual type of those times. 
Indeed her name is half forgotten among those of the many 
beautiful and gifted women, who then graced the salons in 
France. She was a woman “extreme in nothing, but 
sympathetic in all things; who affects us by no special 
quality but by her entire being;” not a genius, not a heroine, 
but who was “not the less graceful, delicate and feminine 
because she could follow a train of reasoning or interest 
herself in a question of science.” 

Of course one finds this insight into causes and motives 
through the entire book. What glorious sarcasm in her 
arraignment of the Rev. John Cumming, D.D.! What per- 
fection of delicate irony in her paper on “Silly Novels by 
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Lady Novelists.” True, these novels of which she writes 
have long since faded into the oblivion to which she con- 
signed them, but the plots seem surprisingly familiar and 
the only conclusion seems to be that the species still exists 
and that the “ Mind and Millinery” school is not yeta 
thing of the past. : 

Another paper, which attracts especial attention at this 
time, is the one in which she writes of Heinrich Heine, whom 
she judges with fine discrimination, and with a noble appre- 
ciation, which at the time this was written was not univer- 
sally accorded him but which has since been recognized as the 
rightful tribute to his genius. He was, she says, “no echo 
but a real voice and therefore, like all genuine things in 
this world, worth studying; a surpassing lyric poet. who has 
uttered our feelings for us in delicious song; a humorist, 
who touches leaden folly with the mayic wand of his fancy, 
and transmutes it into the fine gold of art—-who sheds his 
sunny smile on human tears, and makes them a beauteous 
rainbow on the cloudy background of life; a wit, who holds 
in his mighty hand the most scorching lightnings of satire; 
an artist in prose literature, who has shown even more 
completely than Gocthe the possibilities of German prose; 
and—in spite of all charges against him, true as well as 
false—a lover of freedom. who has spoken wise and brave 
words on behalf of his fellow men.” Few would now care 
to dispute or criticize this estimate of Heine but might not 
these words apply almost equally well to the gifted woman 
who wrote them? True, George Eliot cannot be called a 
“surpassing lyric poet”—and it was this lyric power of 
Heine wherein, as it seems to us, rests his most enduring 
fame--but the rest is all true of her. Perhaps too it may 
be as well to confess here that it has always becn one of the 
mysteries of literature to us, why George Eliot, on the 
strength of her “Spanish Gypsy ” and some of her shorter 
dramas and poems, has not ranked higher as a poet than is 
really the case. 

No mention has been made of “ Worldliness and Other- 
Worldliness”, which is one of her very best essays, and 
which, besides a witty study of the life and writings of the 
poet Young, contains a comparison between Young and 
Cowper. E. E. M, 
Jysus: His OPINIONS AND CHARACTER. The New Testament Studies 

ofa Layman. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 1883, $1.50. 

This book is better described by its second title than by 
the first. Taken as a Life of Jesus it appears at a disadvan- 
tage. This, not because it would not bear comparison with 
many a famous work, but simply because the reading world 
is tired of “Lives” of the founder of Christianity. The 
work before us is an exhaustive, judicial and scientific 
study of the New Testament, especially the Gospels, with 
particular reference to Jesus. The openness of mind, and 
freedom from bias and theory, with which this lay student 
approaches his subject make the book especially valuable. 
It would hardly be possible for a minister of the gospel to 
bring to the task of writing a life of Jesus so free and 
candid 8 mind. 

The method of his study, as explained in the preface, is 
lawyer-like, and, of course, not satisfactory to a clergyman. 
He calls up the four Gospels as witnesses: and then bids John 
stand aside for contradicting the other three. Then he takes 
the depositions of the Synoptists concerning all that Jesus said 
and did. When they drop into wonder-stories he listens 
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critically, not unsympathetically either, asks them to be 
careful, and repeat the story just as it all occurred, that 
they may confirm each other, but in the end finds the testi- 
mony mostly contradictory and so the supernatural element 
is altogether eliminated. And it must be confesssd that at 
the end of this sifting process not much is left of the Jesus 
of the Gospels. But in the chapter upon the Influence of 
Paul and John, concluding the book, our author clearly 
shows that there must have been a Jesus greater than the 
evangelists saw or were able to describe, who, though not 
by any means the only factor in the origin of Christianity, 
was, nevertheless, an essential factor. 

The literary style of the book is good, the language 
clear and vigorous, forcible and often eloquent. It is diffi- 
cult to predict with certainty the future of a book, but if 
the world is ready for this “Study” it will fill an impor- 
tant place. In its way it is the very newest Life of Jesus, 
more modern, more truly scientific than anything that has 
preceded it. While the younger generations of Unitarian 
ministers will not dispute many of this author's positions and 
conclusions they will not feel that the book adds anything to 
their storeof knowledge. The older ministers will probably 
regret that the writer did not take a course in the Divinity 
School before attempting so great a task. But among laymen, 
for whom doubtless it was written, it ought to be interest- 
ing and widely read. And it will do good wherever it is 
read. D. N. U. 


RIvErsipeE Epition oF Hawtnorne. Vols. IX and X. French and 
Italian Notebooks, American Notebooks, With Introductory Notes 
by G. P. Lathrop. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


These two volumes continue the series of twelve which 
make up the new edition of Hawthorne, before noticed in 
these columns, and which has already commeuded itself so 
favorably to the reading public. In the American Notes 
we have a reproduction of the work originally intended by 
its compiler, the wife of the illustrious author, to serve in 
the place of the biography, which Hawthorne had expressed 
the wish might never be written. These notes are described 
by the present editor as mere “repositories of the most 
informal kind, for such fragments of observation and re- 
flection as the writer chose to commit to them for his own 
purposes; as the result too of an carly-formed taste for ex- 
ercising his pen upon the simplest objects of notice that 
surrounded him.” The French and Italian Notebooks are 
made up of desultory reflections on the scenes and inci- 
dents witnessed during the author's sojourn in foreign 
lands, where he looked at those objects of world-renowned 
and historic interest scattered throughout Europe, always 
with his own eyes, admiring and sympathetic. yet discrimi- 
nating. These Notebooks end the series of Hiwthorne’s 
journals, and were first published in ’71, shorily after the 


death of Mrs. Hawthorne, who arranged and edited them. 
0. P. W. 


Tue Marnsprina or THE Werex.- -A lady esteemed for her 
piety and benevolence makes it a matter of habit. we might 
almost say of duty, to wind all her clocks on Sunday 
morning. They get an impulse that day which lasts them 
all the week. There is a moral application of this simple 
fact which we hasten to make. Sunday is a good day to 
appeal to the mainsprings of character, to get a new moral 
impulse. in oiher words, to get wound up for the week. 
It is the minister's duty to wind up the congregation; and 
it is well for him to remember that he cannot wind up his 
congrezation when he is run down himself.—The Christian 
Register. 
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being asked the reason, it was found she had seen 
them milking, and her reply was, “I wasn’t going 
to drink that milk. Why, he just squeezed it out of 
a cow!” 

If any of you who read this know of some country 
home where the people would be willing to take 
some little child for a week or two this summer, 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young please send us word and we will see that the name 


reader in finding ‘‘ What to see"? in this wonderful world about us, an 
in deciding ** What to do’ toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-echool Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the eoul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


OF THE CHILDREN, TO THE CHILDREN. 


Probably very many of you know something 
about “The Fresh Air Society,” or “Children’s 
Week Association.” These with many other com- 
panies of friendly people under different associated 
names or under none at all, make it their work for 
awhile during the summer months, to find homes in 
the country where a city child who is sick and poor 
may go and stay a week or two, and take her fill of 
the fresh air, broad fields, and green hills which 
perhaps she has never seen before. Yes, and take 
her fill, too, of a kind of blessedness in country life 
which only those who have been long without it can 
fully appreciate, —the wonderful soothing and heal- 
ing that lies in the broad open space, the peaceful 
quiet, and the silent, steady growth of everything 
around, 

You who have always had these things can hardly 
think how much good it does to the pale and pinched 
little creatures that are shut up in city tenement 
houses all through the hot weather, if they can be 
sent for even a week to live your free out-of-door 
life. Free, it would seem to them in comparison to 
theirs, even if they had to hoe corn and potatoes, or 
pick peas and milk cows every day, as perhaps some 
of you who will read this are doing this very 
minute. : 

“Pathetic stories,” says one of our exchanges, 
“are told of the surprise of some of these poor little 
creatures, who had never been out of the crowded 
alleys and courts where they were born, at their first 
sight of the woods and farms. : 

“¢QOh, look!’ one cried; ‘there’s apples on trees!’ 

“She had never seen them except in trays at 
provision shops. 

“ Another child stared delightedly at the grass- 
hoppers jumping through the hot meadows. ‘Are 
they rabbits?’ she said. 

“ Another followed the farmer as he went out for 
veyetables for dinner, and came back excited to her 
companions. 

“*He dug the pertaters out of the ground and 
didn’t pay a cent!’ ” 

They knew as little where the things they ate 
came from, as a certain little city girl we heard of 
lately who went to make a short stay on a farm. It 
was noticed she would not touch a bit of milk to 
drink, although she was very fond of it at home, 
where they tuok it from a city niilkman. Upon 


and place are given to those who have this matter 
in hand. 


WIDE-AWAKE AND FAST-ASUEEP. 


A bright summer day came out of the East, 
And a bright little lad was he: 

His lips were red from a strawberry feast, 
And his eyes were blue as the sea. 

His yellow hair was blown by the breeze, 
Like grass in a windy place; 

He had torn his jacket in climbing trees, 
And he laughed all over his face. 


He danced in the elm, on the leafy spray 
Where the nest of the blue-bird swings, 

Till the birdies had winked the sleep away 
All under their painted wings, 

He shook the stem of the lilies tall, 
While they nodded in high surprise, . 

And rubbed with their fingers white and small, 
The dream from their golden eyes. 


The daisy hurried to wash her face 
In a drop of the silver dew, 

And every leaf in its lofty place 
The kiss of the sunshine knew. 

The squirrel chattered and combed his tail, 
That curls up over his spine, 

And each red-clover turned almost pale 
When the village clock struck nine. 


For two little boys, in two little beds, 
Lay sleeping the morning long, 
Though the sun shone in on their tangled heads, 
And the birds had ended their song. 
“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” said the summer day, 
“What sleepy small boys I see! 
I wish, I wish they would wake and play 
With a bright little day like me.” 
—-The Independent. 


A WITTY GOOD MAN. 


Many remarkable persons were actors on this 
great world-stage at the time that Sydney Smith 
played his kindly and sparkling role. Napoleon 
was making the kings of Europe tremble on their 
thrones. Lord Byron was acting the part of the 
splendid, but undisciplined and unhappy poet. 
Madame de Stael was writing hor famous books. 
Sir Walter Scott, the “Wizard of the North,” was 
weaving his spells about his countrymen in the 
three kingdoms, and even bewitching sober Puritans 
across the sea, While Sydney Smith was on the 
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stage, our own Dickens (for do we not all claim 
him’) made his memorable entrance. This is the 
way Mr. Smith writes to him in reply to an invita- 
tion to dinner: 

My Dear Dickens:-—I accept your invitation conditionally. If Iam 
invited by any man of greater genius than yourself, I will repudiate 
you and dine with the more splendid phenomenon of the two, 

This letter was written in 1842, when Dickens 
was a young man, and Sidney Smith was over sev- 
enty years old. 

Have you heard of the Edinburgh Review, and 
of the terrible Jeffrey, its editor? What an ogre 
was Jeffrey! He devoured young authors, and left 
not so much 4s a finger-nail for a souvenir to their 
sorrowful friends. ‘Terrible was the devastation 
among the writers of that time; and some of the 
fighting was not very fair, I fear. You will be glad 
to know that poets and novelists and essayists, who 
were cut all to pieces by the terrible Review, some- 
times survived the mutilation, and became famous 
afterwards. The people accepted and cherished 
what the critics said was good for nothing. 

The Rev. Sidney Smith was one of the founders 
of the Edinburgh Review, and was a very intimate 
friend of its editor. Mr. Smith was the idol of a 
great circle of friends, both in Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. No literary gathering was complete without 
him; and the greatest of the leaders of fashion left 
no means untried to win him to their dinners and 
receptions. He was as deeply loved for his good- 
ness, as he was widely admired for his wit. - That is 
to say, he was genuine as he was brilliant. He was 
a poor man nearly all his life, and was obliged to 
think a good many times about the best way to 
spend his pounds, shillings and pence. 

He was the rector of a little country church 
through all of his best days, and devoted his splen- 
did powers to the consolation of his few poor par- 
ishioners; to the happiness of his wife and children; 
to his garden and his domestic animals. 

His daughter says of him: “ With him poverty 
took its most pleasing form,—it was the poverty of 
a man of sense who respected himself. The com- 
fort and happiness of home he considered the 

‘grammar of life.’ Nothing could be plainer than 
his table; yet his society often attracted the wealthy 
to share his single dish.” 

Again she says: “ He was very fond of children. 
He encouraged their ceaseless questions. He loved 
to discuss with us, met us as his equals; and I look 
back with wonder at his patient refutation of our 
crude and foolish opinions.” 

Mr. Smith spared no pains to make himself use- 
ful in his parish. He studied medicine, and min- 
istered to bodies as well as souls. He was inventor, 
philosopher, physician, and friend. He found out 
remedies for smoking chimneys; taught the poor 
how to cultivate their land; how to furnish their 
table with the cheapest and most healthful diet. 


It was Sidney Smith who invented the Universal, 


Scratcher,—“a sharp-edged pole, resting on a high 


Here is a specimen of his fun at home. The 
children had a beloved donkey called Bitty. One 
day they had crowned him with flowers, and bridled 
him with a pocket-handkerchief, and were running 
about the garden, when Mr. Jeffrey, the great Ed- 
inburgh Review editor, arrived. Finding Mr. 
Smith out, he mounted the donkey, to the i immense 
delight of ‘the young folks. 

“He was proceeding in triumph,” says the 
daughter, “amid our shouts of laughter, when my 

father suddenly came upon the scene, and with ex- 
tended hands broke forth in the following im- 
promptu:— 
. “Witty as Horatius Flaccua, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus; 
Short, though not as fat as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass! 

I will close this little sketch by quoting a letter 
from Mr. Smith to his grandchild. The little one 
had sent to her famous grandpapa 4 letter “ over- 
weight,” and this was the reply :— 

Oh, you little wretch! your letter cost me fourpence. I will pull 
all the plums out of your pudding; I will undress your dolls, and steal 
their under petticoats; you shall have no currant jelly to your rice; I 
will kiss you till you cannot see out of your eyes; when nobody else 
whips you I will do so; 1 will fill you so full of sugar plums that they 
shall run out of your pose and cars; lastly, your frocks shall be so 
short that they shall not come below your knees. 

Your loving grandfather, 
Sypnry SMITH. 


-—Dayspring. 
A MUSIC-LOVING SQUIRREL. 


You told us once that hunters of seals sometimes 
manage to draw close to their game by whistling 
tunes to engige their attention. And now I have 
just read about a sportsman who, one day, in the 
woods, sat very still, and began to whistle an air to 
a red squirrel on a near tree. 

“Tn a twinkling,” says he, “the little fellow sat 
up, leaned his head to one side and listened. A 
moment after he had scrambled down the trunk, 
and when within a few yards he sat up and listened 
again. Pretty soon he jumped upon the pile of 
rails on which I was, came within four feet of me, 
sat up, made an umbrella of his bushy tail, and 
looked straight at me, his little eyes beaming with 
pleasure. Then I changed the tune, and chut! 
away he skipped. But before long he came back 
to his seat on the rails, and, as I watched him, it 
actually seemed as if he were trying to pucker up 
his mouth and whistle. I changed the tune again, 
but this time he looked so funny as he scampered 
off that I burst out laughing, and he came back no 
more.” 

Now that man had much more enjoyment out of 
his music-loving squirrel than if he had shot him; 
and perhaps after this you will hear the boys of 
your neighborhvod piling up rails to sit on, and 
whistling to the squirrels to come to talk with you. 
And if they don’t whistle well enough, send for me, 


and a low post, -adapted to every height, from a| for I can whistle nicely, if I am a girl.—St. Nich- 


horse to a lamb.” 
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Gonferences. 


Deas Unity: For several years we in Iowa have made a 
point of winding up the season’s work with our blended 
yearly meeting and conference, arranging it to include the 
first Sunday in July, thus giving a hearty god-speed to our 
tired workers, as they scatter in search of summer rest. A 
Conference in the West is not at all like its New England 
prototype. The very nature of the situation precludes the 
possibility of a gathering of several hundreds, who come 
and go in a day, making it not only the occasion of con- 
ferring together, but a sort of religious gula-day. We can 
never hope to bring together more than eight or ten minis- 
ters, who come at their own expense, from une to five 
hundred miles away. A score or two of earnest lay men 
and women, who love the cause sutticiently to take the long 
trip involved, are all that we dare expect. We meet not for 
a day, but for three, and sometimes four, days of blended 
business sessions, earnest discussions of ways and means, 
hopes and fears, and last, but not least, a season of fellow- 
ship and spiritual uplifting. Qften it chances that some 
of our number have not seen the face or grasped the 
hand of a fellow worker since their last Conference. A 
whole year of lonely work! What wonder that our Eastern 
visitors at the Chicago Conference detected a certain luck 
of gaiety and lightheartedness? 

The immensity of the West, the grandeur of its problems 
and possibilities infuses a certain seriousness in the air of 
the prairies. We go to New England in search of buoyancy. 
What wonder then that these isvlated toilers who undertake 
to keep their spiritual lamps aflame, so far apart that they 
cannot catch the warmth and cheer of a brother’s halloo, 
grow very earnest, and fill up their Conferences with grave 
problems! 

This time our Conference was at Keokuk, in the extreme 
southeastern corner of our state. And we enjoyed the 
hospitality of the oldest Unitarian Society in Iowa— 
founded thirty years ago, by our good Brother Whitney. 
We found a beautiful and inviting church, radiant with 
flowers and sunshine, and a hearty, and even elesant hos- | 
pitality. But very few remain of those whose love and 
devotion built that church. But their place is taken by a 
new generation, who are daily demonstrating that they also ; 
find Unitarianism worth working for. 

We had a good conference there, not large, but very earn- 
est and practical. We came away from it with renewed 
courage and enlarged hope, feeling more certain than ever 
before, that Unitarianism is charged with a divine coinmis- 
sion to this faithless and materialistic age--a messaye so 
deeply needed, that no sacrifice or effort should be con- 
sidered too great, if only it be faithfully delivered. 

There were, as usual, some failures on our programme. 
We missed the earnest tones of Missionary Powell, who 
for ten days previous had been strugyling to reach his 
appointments by wadiug, sometimes waist-deep, through 
the smaller streams of Kansas and Nebraska. He found: 
himself too thoroughly drenched and limp to come four 
hundred miles further to meet us. We missed the devout ' 
presence of Mr. Blake, who has for years been considered 
an indispensable factor in an Iowa Conference. But Mr. 
Batchelor did double duty. and henceforth we shall claim | 
him as one of our necessities. Besides him, we had Secre- 
tary Jones, and he carries a full-grown conference with 
him, wherever he goes; and Clute. and Judy, and Hunting. 
and Miss Safford, and Abbott from St. Joseph, Mo., and 
W. R. Cole, besides Messrs Elder and Hassal who were on 
the ground. We had an earnest and helpful lay delegation 
from Quincy, I., another from Mt. Pleasant, and another 
from Richland. We had sermons from Batchelor. Jones, 
Abbott, and Miss Safford; an instructive and inspiring 
paper on “ Unitarian Sunday-schools” from Mrs. Parker 
of Quincey. Ill; one from Judy on“ Theism,” so clear and 
direct that even his lay listeners followed his thought with 
pleasure and delight. In Mr. Blake's absence, Mr. Batch- 
elor gave us “the extra cartridge” he chanced to have in 
his valise, with the explanation that if it should not suit 
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that western gathering, we must remember it was first fired 
at a Massachusetts audience. As we followed the strong 
and resonant thought concerning Balance in Religion—in 
such perfect accord with our deepest faith in the perma- 
nency of “religion as the leader and guide of life,” we forgot 
all geographical lines of east and west, and still more those 
less palpable boundaries between Conservative and Radical, 
as we caught a foregleam of that deeper interpretation of 
our denominational name that is being slowly wrought out 
by a strong, though silent, undertow, not yet apparent to the 
ordinary observer, but deeply felt by sensitive souls both 
east and west. 

Besides the discussions drawn out by the papers and the 
secretary's report, and our new lever, the Post Office Mis- 
sion, we had special discussions that were eminently prac- 
tical, on “ Business and Social Church Polity,” and “ Mis- 
sionary Work,” led respectively by Messrs. Hunting and 
Cole. Both touched the very foundations of all our future 
life and growth, and we had some hours of healthful wrest- 
ling with that everlasting problem—the at-one-ment of the 
Real with the Ideal. ‘The secretary had made an unusually 
earnest call for workers, of the ideal pattern. 

The problem was how to adjust the actual men and wo- 
men who are available, who would doubtless need some 
stretching or clipping to fit the pattern, to the work that 
lies all around us, to the work that must and will be dune. 
We took the problem home with us. If, some niyht, some 
one of us should dream it out, we will make haste to give 
you the glad solution. 

Among the encouraging reports from the churches — 
Keokuk, Davenport, Iowa City, Des Moines, Creston, Hum- 
boldt, that which called for most grateful recognition was 
the long forward stride made during the year by the church 
at Des Moines, in the erection of their new and attractive 
place of worship. Qn the strength of the pledge of the 
National Conference, and the smuller one of the State Asso- 
ciation, the lacking funds were borrowed and the com- 
pleted church was dedicated in December last. 

The result told its own story, to those of us who had been 
behind the scenes, of the enthusiasm, the indomitable zeal 
and business push, and the rare capacity for self-forzetful- 
ness on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Hunting. To make this 
centre of light at Des Moines an abiding fact thas been the 
special work of the Association for the six years of its ex- 
istence. We had pledged $400 toward this church home. 
Previous to the Conference but $100 of this had been paid. 


'Friday evening, after Mr. Jones’ sermon, the usual col- 


lection and subscription was taken, and $230 of the amount 
raised. A. L. Counable, one of the few remaining founders 
of the Keokuk society. putting in a crisp one hundred dollar 
bill. The amount has since been increased to over ¥:500, 
with measures on foot which we hope will resalt, not only 
in completing our pledge to Des Moines, but in giving us 
the much-needed back-yround of money for most important 
work that demands our attention. 

The old oflicers were all re-elected without chanye. save 
that of Arthur M. Judy on the Board of Trustees in plage of 
L. 8. Coffin. The list stands as follows: 

Rev. O. Clute, President. Judge G. W. McCrary, Vice President. 
Mrs. C. T. Cole, Secretary. W. RB, Cole, Treasurer, 


TRUSTKES. 
O. Clute, W. RB. Cole, 
8. S. Hunting, Joel P. Davis, 
E. 8S. Elder, Arthur M. Judy. 


Concerning our plans for the future. we can tell you with 
better grace, when they have blossomed out into action. We 
have had our disappointinents, and our humiliations, and 
there are doubtless others in store for us, but we are not 
disheartened. ‘The litdle Iowa band, to-day, stand shoulder 
to shoulder, and while they diligently do what their hands 
find to do, they confidently and unitedly look for the new 
dispensation, which’shall usher in, not a return. to the wor- 
ship of man and book, the decrease of which Dr. Putnam 
has been so loudly lamenting, but to that deeper worship of 
God involved in the glid recognition of the grandeur of the 
human soul, in the unity of the universe, in that abiding 
incarnation which Jesus spent himself in trying to reveal. 


om F 
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We are waiting, and working while we wait, for that union 
of the human and divine, which our Unitarian fathers dimly 
saw, but which is yet to be revealed in the fullness of its 
splendor and its blessing, for that re-creation of Religion 
which shall make it indeed—“ one with science, with beauty 
and with joy.” C. T. Coxe, Secretary. 


Whe Gxchange Cable. 


IN THE BELFRY OF THE NIEUWE KIRK. 
(Amsterdam. ) 


. 


Not a breath in the stifled, dingy street! 
On the Stadhuis tiles the sun’s strong glow 
Lies like a kind of golden snow. 

In the square, one almost sees the heat. 
The mottled tulips, over there 

By the open casement, pant for air. 
Grave, portly burghers, with their vrouws, 
Go hat in hand to cool their brows. 


But high in the fretted steeple, where 

The sudden chimes burst forth and scare 
The lazy rooks from the belfry beam, 
And the ring-doves as they coo and dream 
On flying buttress or carven rose— 

Up here, mein Gott! a tempest blows!—- 
Such a wind as bends the forest tree. 


Plain, simple folk, who come and go 

On humble levels of life below, 

Little dream of the gales that smite 

Mortals dwelling upon the height! 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, in Harper’s for April. 


‘Ir’s Crzcus Music.”—“ The ‘ broom drill’ is increasing 
in popularity as a means of raising money for churches 
and Sunday-schools. The sight of a company of pretty 
girls handling brooms after the manner in which the mili- 
tia handle muskets is one calculated to bring forth raptur- 
ous applause from spectators. Yet on a recent evening, in 
a fashionable Methodist church in this city, the trustees 
were filled with holy indignation when the delighted spec- 
tators of a broom drill raised a cloud of dust from the pew 
carpets by thumping their boot heels thereon. One trus- 
tee told the applauders to desist, and reminded them that 
they were not in a circus, but in the house of God. The 
incident calls to mind the case of the four-year-old young- 
ster who, on being taken to church for the first time, be- 
gan to clap his hands and stamp his feet in approval of the 
organ voluntary. His mother told him not to do that, for 
that was the way he had seen boys do at the circus, and 
that this was not the circus, but the church. The young- 
ster replied, ‘Well, ma, I don’t care: it’s circus music, any- 
how.’ 


shows as ‘broom drills,’ they should not be dissatisfied if 


the people who have paid to see the fun are pleased to ap- | 


plaud in a worldly manner.”—New York Sun. 


** But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makes a part; 
Like the river swift and clear, 
Flows hts song through many a heart.” 


The Longfellow Memorial Association held its annual 
meeting at Cambridge, Mass., on Tuesday evening, and re- 
elected James Russell Lowell as President. Among the 
Vice-Presidents are 0. W. Holmes, C. W. Eliot, and J. G. 


If those who provide church entertainment are sat- ! 
isfied to introduce into their sanctuaries such worldly . 


Whittier. The total receipts have been $7000. The asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of buying from Mr. 
Longfellow’s estate a plot of land in front of the poet’s 
house which he had purchased that he might have an unob- 
structed view of the River Charles. A letter was read at 
the meeting from Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow in which he 
and his sisters offer to convey to the Association the strip 
of land required, which is to be laid out as a court, with a 
grass-plat in the middle and a statue at the farther end 
facing the river, and the lower end as a garden. A resolu- 
tion accepting the offer was adopted.—The Critic. 


MHunouncements. . 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription price of Unity is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money ig received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick Block, Chicago. . 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL NCHOOL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 24. The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isno charge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 


essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 


ticulars, apply to 
Rey. A. A. Livermore, President; 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Meadville, Penn. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty 


R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. 


Address 


Kindergarten Training School. 


TITS 


Hau Claire Kindergarten Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for 
instruction in the Principles and Methods of Frobel, with practical ap- 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss JoNEs, a graduate of the St. Louis Kinder- 


garten Training School. For particulars appply to 


Miss Jenny Lioyp Jongs, Supervisor, 


D. P. Simons, Prest. of Kindergarten ‘Ass'n, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Or to 


REFERENCES: 


Miss Susan Brow, 8t. Louis, 


W. H. Cuanpiep, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


W. D. Parken, Pres. State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis 
Rev. JOHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. Kerr C. ANDRRSON, Oshkosh, Wis. 
H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JENE. LLoyp Jonks, Chicago, 111, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF GEORGE H. ELLIS 


Jesus, His Opinions and Character, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, $1.50. 


Origin and Destiny and other Sermons. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


12 mo., cloth, $1.00 


The Modern Sphinx. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, 
12 mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Chicago 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
HAITED STATES FAST, MAIL ROUTE 


And all points in Northern Jilinots; Oen- 
‘owe, 


sota, Dakota, 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, 
ing, Utah, Idaho, 

Caltfornia, Oregon, Washin; 
tory, British Columbia, ine, Ja ’ 
the Sandwich Islands, 'Austratia ew 
nd, and all princ{pal points {n the 


ROR Tn, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
its own lines it traverses - 
ern ILLINOIS, Central an Nomen: 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO. 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 


modations t can be offered by an 
of any road; their speee is a 4 

as 
comfort and safet: 


8 
Hs 


For rates for single or round tri 
tickets and for full fnformation in re 
ortwast rit to onosal Nessaueee 
ne: 
Agent, at Chicago, Tl eaeenca| 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line, 
a Gens ee 2d Vice-Pres. and tras Manager. 
2ou ice-. B ° 
W.-H. STENNETIOS Oo 


Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


UNITY. 


UNITY LEAFLET NO. VII. 
The Little Ones in Sunday-School 


BY 


Mrs, A. L. Parker. 


A Paper read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Chicago, 
May 12, 1883. 
$2.50 per Hundred. Single copies 5 cents. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SoHOOL SocrEry, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


HENEY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE. 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAW TERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICAGO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Illin- 
ois, Chicago. 


COINC EAST AND WEST. 

erent Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars, with Re- 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 
tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 


“BURLINGTON RO# 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Ra 


““Unity Mission: 


A new series of tracta to answer the questict, 
What is Unitarianism? and to ill 
trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 
and Life. 
Edited by members of the 
Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 
135 Wabash Avenee, Chicagy Hat 


Singl 5 , 
Sree Sot, jamal 


—iTow Resty:>— 


Price, { 


No. 1. “Narurat Reriaros,” By J. 


No.2. “ Tae RELIGION of Jusvs, 


No.3. UNTTARIANISM 48 Bi 
COVENANTS, ETO. — 


No. 6, “ UnrraRranram, 
orPrLEs,” by J. O. 


jE 


ro Ne 
MNS 


between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. | M 


All connections made in Union Depots. It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE, 


Finest Equipped Railiroad in the World for.all Glas > 
iT. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres't and Gen’! Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELJ,, Gen ~. 


_. 
_ 
_ 


UN LTwy. : 
AS ATV | (kako | CLOTHING! 


tise grisea aa: CANVASSERS FOR UNITY Cleaned, Dyed and Repaired. 


cowmen. Unique and indis- 
$3 a year. Sample Sapiea trea. q Indie. | | wanted in 300 cities of the United States and Can- | JOH N DALEY, 


{Bins Live 7OGK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. | ada. Liberal 
192 S. Clark Street, (Basement.) 


| 
TEX A \srzeees Ek, CASH COMMISSIONS eee ae 
States devoted exclusively to se “ Beene 


the interests of wool grow- | will be paid. Ministers are especially requested to 


minsters, 82 ayear. § pases bring this notice to the attention of those who | A NEW EDITION 


columns. Sample copies Address the | would be willing to take agencies. Full particulars 
ee bP OROWER, Fort Worth, Texas. will be given upon application to this office, and | OF THE 
eee ____ | sample copies of Unrry will be sent free to any ad- | aT PnY SAAD AL -& r 
dress. Applicants for agencies will please give | POEMS O} GEORGE ELIOT. 
BES the references 
, One Volume, Cloth. 
TARCET CUN “™ PRICE, $1.00 
UNITY, ’ . . 
iDVERTISEMENT ON ANOTHER PAGE OF FOR SALE BY 
; 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
THIS PAPER. THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co. 


22: | BEATTPE GHEANS FOR GNLY 959,00 


“WITH BEAUTIFUL CHIMES OF SWISS BELLS.” 


L FREICHT 
4 $ Ithout Bench, ; French Horn Solo Combination, New 
PREPAID. Re ular Price 83.00, Hosk aaa Maske: | Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Stops, to 
- control the entire motion by the knee, if 


a2 STOPS 1-Cello, 8 ft. tone, 2-Melodia, 8 ft. tone, | necessary. Seven co) sets of GOLDEN 
~ %Clarabella, 8 ft. tone, 4-Manual Sub- | TONGUE REEDS, as follows: A set of pow- 

Bass, . tone, urdon, 16 ft. tone, 6-Saxaphone, 8 ft. tone, | erful Sub-Bass Reeds; set of 3 Octaves of 
7-Viol au Gamba, 8 ft, tone, '8-Diapason, 8 ft. tone, Viola Dolce, | VOIX CELESTE; set Soft Cello Reeds: set 
4 ft. tone, 10-Grand Expressione, ll-French Horn, 8 ft. tone, | Brilliant Saxaphone Reeds; set of FRENCH 
fe fiarp olian, 13-Vox Humana, 14-Echo, 8 ft. tone, i5-Duiciana, HORN REEDS, and 2 1-2 Octaves each of 
8 ft. tone 16-Clarionet, with SWISS BELLS, 17-Voix Celeste, 8 ft. Regular GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. Bosides 
tone, 18-Violina, 4 ft. tone, 19- Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. tone, 20-Piccolo, all this, it will be fitted up with an OCTAVE 
4 ft. tone, 21-Coupler Harmonique, 22- Orchestral Forte, 23- | COUPLER, which doubles the power of the 


ear re) Knee Stop, 24-Right Organ Knee Stop: instrument. ae itands, Pi et for Music, 
This O an isa triumph of the Organ Builder's Art. IT | Beatty’s Patent Stop Action, also Sounding 
1s av BEAUTIFUL IN APPEARANCE, BEING EXACTLY | B ,&c. It hasa Sliding Lid and conve 


LIKE CUT. The Case is of Solid Walnut, profusely ornamented niently arran; Handles for moving. The 
with hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers. Tae Music | Bellows, which are of the upright pattern, 
Pocket is of the most beautiful design extant. It | are made from the best quality of Rubber 
is deserving of a place in the millionaire’s parlor, | Cloth, are of great power, and are fitted up 
and would ornament the boudoir of a princess. with ‘Steel Springs and the best quality 
BEyEx SETS BEEDS. Five Octaves,hand- | Pedal Straps. The Pedals, instead o: 
some appearance, | covered with carpet, are Polished Metal o 
or dust. It contains | neat design, and never get out of repair or 
the Sweet VOIX ¢ CELESTE, Stop, the Famous! worn, 


A SPECIAL If you will remit me $59 and the annexed 
Coupon within 10 days from the date 

TEN-DAY OFFER hereof, I will box and ship you this Organ, 
with Organ Bench, Book, etc. , exactly the same as I sell for $83. ou 


should order immediately, and in no case later than 10 days. One year’s 
test trial given and a full warrantee for Six Years. 


Given under my 
hand and seal 


So amie 


Day of July, 
A.D., 1883. 


COUPON 228” B24 


and @59.00 in cash by Bank Draft, Post OMce Money Order, Kegistered Letter, 
Express Prepaid, or by Check on your bank, if forwarded within 10 duys from 


EW JERSEY 
* 


the date hereof, The preby agree to accept this coupon for $24, as par. payment on my 
celebrated 24 Stop $88 Parlor Organ, with Bench, Book. viding the cash 
balance of $59 accompanies this coupon; and I will send youa re oted bill in full for 
$88, and box and ship you the Organ just as it is adv ertised, tu y warranted for six 
years. Money refunded with interest from the date of remittance if not as represented 
after one year’s use. (Signed,) DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


F R E | Cc. HT P R E PAI D. 4*2 further inducement for you (provided 
= you order immediately, within the 10days,) 
ree to prepay freight on the above organ to your nearest railroad freight station, any 
point east of the Mississippi River, or that far on any going west of it. Thisisa rare oppor- 
tunity to place an instrument, as it were, at your very door, all freight prepaid, at manu. 
facturer’s wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved by correspondence. 
HO OW TO OR DER Enclosed find $59 for organ, I have read your state- 
&*ment in this advertisement, and | order One on con- 
dition that it must prove exactly) as represented in thisadvertisement, or J shall return it 
at the end of one year’s use and demand the return of my money, with interest from the 
very moment I forward it, at six per centace ording to your offer. Be very particular to give 
Name, Post Office, County, State, Frei ht Station, and on what Railroad, 
rBe sure to remit by Bank Draft, P. O. Boney One Registered Letter, Ex: press prepess 
or by Bank Check. You may accept by te’ legraph on last day and remit by mail on that day, 
which rill soon Lk pecial offer. I desire this magnificent instrume. nyt peoduoed withou' 
delay, hence thi. pecial price, PROVIDING ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATE 


Siatmab Sank dria “Sess FD ANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
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“Kex Magnus 


THE HUMISTON 
FOOD PRESERVATIVE | 


FOR REEPING FRESH FOOD IN ALL SEA- 
SONS AND CLIMATES WITHOUT ICE! 


This is the name given to the Humiston Food 
Preservative, by which all organic matter may be 
preserved from decay without ice, heat, smoke, 
sugar, salt or alcohol. Its name signifies a Mighty 
King and it is a royal preserver and invincible 
conqueror. 

The process is a new one, perfectly simple in its 
application, aud it preserves all kinds of meats, 
poultry, fish, oysters, game, butter, cheese, lard, 
tallow, milk, eggs, beer, cider, wine, fluid extracts 
and vegetable juices of all kinds, all of which re- 
tain their natural flavor in 

All Seasons ar 

Rex Magnus consists of 
carefully combined (after 
and thorough trials) upc 
ples, and perfectly adapted to the preseé 
great variety of animal and vegetable products. 

Destroys Germs of Disease. 


Climates. 


Rex MaGnvus opposes and prevents putrefaction 
by the utter destraction or holding at bay of those 
parasites that prey upon organic matter. In the 


same manner it destroys all germs of disease, thus | 


rendering the food wholesome and healthful. 
The Several Branis. 


“ Viandine”’ preserves all kinds of meats, poultry» 
fish and game, price ‘50 cts. per Ib.; ** Ocean Wave,” 
for oysters, clams, lobsters &c., 50 cts. per Ib.; 
“ Pearl,” for cream, $1.00 per lb.; ‘Snow Flake” 
for butter, cheese and milk, 50 cts. per 1b.; “Queen * 
for eggs, $1.00 per Ib.; ** Aqua-Vitae”’ is for medical 
purposes and for the keeping of all kinds of fluid 
extracts, without the use of alcohol, glycerine or 
sugar, and at less than one-twentieth the cost of aleo- 


hol—and % does it—#1.00 per Ib.; ** Anti-Fly,” ‘‘Anti- | 


Mold” and ‘ Anti-Ferment” are special brands 
whose names explain their functions. 50 cts. per Ib. 


It Will Do All It Claims. 


Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist of the 
Scientific Department of Yale College, said in his 
report of March 7th, 1883: 


““My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature 
of 70 deg., on meats, &c., bought in open market 
have certainly been severe and T am satisfied that 
the different brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston 
Food Preservative, with which I have experimented, 
have gecomplished all claimed for them, So far as I 
have yet learned, they are the only preparations that 
are effective, and at the same time practicable for 
domestic use. At the banquet on * treated’ meats at 
the New Haven House, I could not distinguish be- 
treeeen those which had been sixteen days in my lab- 
oratory and those newly taken Srom the refrigerator of 
the hotel. The oysters were perfectly palatable 
and fresh to my taste, and better, as i¢ happened, 
than those served at the same time, which were re- 
cently taken from the shell. The roast beef, steak, 
chicken, turkey and quail, were all as good as I have 
ever eaten.” 

Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless, pure, and Prof. 
Johnson adds in his report: ‘I should anticipate 
no ul results from its use and consider it no more 
harmful than comuion salt,” 


UN ity. 


It Has no Taste. 


‘7 particularly endeavored to detect the taste of 
any foreign substance,” said Dr. OC. A. Lindsley, 
Dean of the Medical Department of Yale College, 
and Health Officer of New Haven, ‘‘ but could not 
do so, I know of no other agent that will do what 
Rex Manus has done, i. e., save meats and still be 
harmless and tasteless. I thought I could detect 
the treated chicken, but I was mistaken,” 


A Mighty King of Preservatives. 


It is the only agent of its kind (combining as it 
does the several characteristics mentioned above) 
that has ever been discovered. 


It must not be compared with the 
thousand and one worthless com- 
pounds which have preceded it. 

How to Get It. 


A trifling expenditure and fair trial according to 
directions will convince every one that Rex Magnus 
is a necessity in every household. You do not have 
to buy a county right or costly recipe. We sell 
neither! 

If your grocer, druggist or general store keeper 
hasn’t it on hand, send the price and we will send 
you a sample package of any brand desired, by mail 
or express as we prefer. Name your express office. 

Mention Unrry. 

A legion of testimonials, from persons of national 
and international fame, are on file at the office of 
the company. 

HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 
72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

For sale in Chicago by SPRAGUE, WARNER & 

CO., wholesale grocers; VAN SCHAACK, STEVEN- 


SON &CO., wholesale druggists. 
THREE Great Cities = West 


LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 


CHICAGO & KANSAS CITY 
No Change of Cars CHICACO & ST. LOUIS ano 


* - ai were j ST.LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 

nio ts . Y . . 

KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. No viherline Fens 
PALACE DINING CARS 


between CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO 
and 8T. LOUIS, and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
Meals equal to those served in any First-Class Hotel, only 
75 cents. THE FINEST 

PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


in the world are run in all Through Trains, day and 
me Be enone change, and FREE OF EXTRA 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


the finest, best and safest in use anywhere. 

The best and quickest route from CHICAGO TO 
MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, and al! 
points SOUTH via ST. LOUIS. 


The Short Line to 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Oolorado, New 
Mexico, Arizoua, Nebraska, Oregon; 
California, Etc, 
between the 


The GREA SUPSION RO 
NORTH EAT SU + and to and from KANSAS 
esl and Colorado Health Resorta and Mining 

stric 

See that your tickets read via “CHICAGO & ALTON 
RAILROAD.” 

For Maps, Time Tables, and all information, address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
210 Dearborn St., Cor. Adams St.,Cnicago, LLL 


J.C. M’MULLIN, Gen’l Manager. 


12 
Hours Later News 
IS GIVEN IN THE 


Chicago 
Svening 
Journal 


than is found in any other leading Chicago 
Daily, reaching its many readers 


12 


hours earlier throughout the Northwest. This is 
; important to 


STOCKMEN 
and 
MERCHANTS, 


as they have the benefit of the market reports and 
the latest news to guide them in their business 
during the day following, which they cannot have 


by waiting for the morning papers. 
By mail for 


$10 A Year. 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


makes a 1 substitute for all who do not care fo 
a daily, but still require a paper oftener 
than once a week. 


$4 A Year. 
THE CHICAGO 


Weekly Journal 


is printed on Tuesday evening of each week, con- 
taining the market reports and dispatches up to 
4 o'clock of that day; and the great majority of its 
subscribers receive it on Wednesday, thus receiving 
the equivalent of a daily paper once a week. 

Its ia reports are known to be thoroughly 
reliable. 

The department devoted especially tathe Farm 
and Live Stock, will be appreciated by our patrons. 

It is the LARGEST Weekly issued in Chieago, 
and, therefore, the CHEAPEST. 

It is a universal favorite in the family, being clean 
in its sentiments, and having a great variety of 
miscellaneous matter in large clear type. 


$1.25 A Year. 


(errThe above rates include postage. 

Money can be sent by Post Office Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Express Draft, 
at our risk. We will not be responsible 
for money sent in any other way. Give 
Post Office address in full, including State 
and County. Address 


John R. Wilson, 


Publisher Chicago Evening Journal, 
159 and 161 Dearborn Street, 
4 CHICAGO, 


4 


UNITY. 


RREEDOH, + RELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARAC¥ER + IN + RELIGION. 


Vol, XI. 


YP se. Fy pr, Price 


State & Washington-sts. 


“White Suits” 


“J erseys.” 


Chicago, August 1, 1883. 


A TRIUMPH OF SKILL. 


Ladies’ White Suits EXTRACTS 


In a variety of 


‘New Styles 


FROM 


$5.00 


Upward. 


46 99 
Jerseys, 
Perfect fitting and finest 


qualities. 


We also offer 
The Balance 


Of our stock of 


“Dresses”’ |: 


AND 


“Wraps” 


Low Prices to Close 
them tou. 


wtantly turned into a six: 


Prepared from Select Fruits. 
That ytelds the finest Flavor. 
Have been used for years. Be- 
come The Standard Flavoring 
Extracts. None of Greater 
Strength. None of such Perfect 
Purity. Always certain to im- 
part to Cakes, Puddings, Sauces, 
the natural Flavor of the Frutt. 

MANUFACTURED BY « 


STEELE & PRICE, 


Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 


Makers of Lapatia, Yoost Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder, and Dr. Fava ds Unique Perfumes. 


WE MAKE NO SECOND GRADE GOODS. 


Tho Hamilton Chair. 


perfection of comfort conven- 
tence 4 unity and cheapness. 
luxurious chair for lawn, piaz- 
xa, parish study, sick-room, er or 
Superior to a hammock in 
com ort and convenience. - 


sprin cot, 
“SEST SUMMER BED 


sue Linen 


DAVID K. PRENTICE. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAA DEES, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
Refer 


on ICACO. 
rmission to CHICAGO 
NATIO: Nara 
parts of UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. 


Collections made in all 
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CHICAGO 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Med. Dep’t Northwestern University. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Announcement. 

The collegiate year embraces a regular Winter 
session of six months, and a special session for 
practitioners only. The regular Winter Session will 
commence Tuesday, September 23, 1883, and close 
March 26, 1884, at which time will be held the publio 
commencement exercises, A Special Course for 
Practitioners will commence on Wednesday, March 
24, 1884, and continue four weeks. 

For further information address 

PROF. N. 8. DAVIS, Dean of the Faculty, 
65 Randolph Street, or 
PROF. LESTER eto Secretary, 
Wabash Ave, Chicago, Tl. 


IOWA CONSERVATORY CF MUSIC, 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 


Offers very superior advantages for the study of 
Piano, Organ, Voice Culture, and Theory of Music. 
It has a regular course of four years; those com- 
pleting it successfully are graduated. No institu- 
tion in the west offers the same advantages at such 
low rates as this. Next year opens firet Monday in 
September. ce particulars address the principal, 
A. ROMMEL, Mt. PixasantT, Iowa. 


Gannett Institute “fostonsotan. 
Professors and Teachers, ides Lec- 


dure, on thoroughness and methods of instruc- 
tion, location, buildings, libraries, and general 
equipment, unsurpassed by any private institution. 
Family pupils enjoy all the comforts and advantages 
of a pleasant and cultivated ae: The ure 
year will begin Wednesday, 8e 
oataogue and circular, apply to 
GANNETT, A.M, Principal, 69 b oehes Hashidee 
oBston, Mass. 


Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute. 


REBUILT. TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR, SEPTEMBER 
10; $200 to $220 for college preparatory, business 
or other graduating courses. New brick buildings, 
warmed with steam; the handsomest and best ap- 
pointed boarding ciao ape chi ladies and gentlemen 
in the state. Thorough c instructions; free lec- 
ture courses; oratory; music; persistent care of 
health, manners and morals. Twelve teachers. 


ADDR > 
JOS. E. KING, FT. EDWARD, N. Y. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


> | HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


. | Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruct- 


ors. Fine buildings and Desirable neigh- 
borhood. ‘ Opens > 1883. For circulars 
aoe full particulars, address the Princt; pal. 

ELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., West Bridgewater, Mass. Mass. 


UNION COLLECE OF LAW, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Twenty-fifth collegiate year begins Sept. 
19th. Diploma admits to the bar of Illinois. For 
circulars address H. BOOTH, Chicago, Ill. 


HOME $CH00 


‘ounds. 


FOR SMALL BOYS. Address 
L. Hand, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


he 
he 


UNITS. 


In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 


THE LATEST, 


will oblige the publishers as well as the ad-| = THE LARGEST 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 3 > 
tisement in UNITY. S THE BEST. 
“You will never make any mistake, if you use N. 3 s The ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger for colic.’’—-(Sun.) | > 3 6 MWMOnN, ARCE’ 
sg OIL STOVE. 
~ Ov E 
= Closet.. Sliding 
3 


Lamps, 
Boils and 
j 


bakes at same 
time and with 
same heat. 

Will cook 
aor a family of 


A perfect 
baker. 


er. 
A household 
comfort. 

f we have 
no agent in 
your town, 
send to us for 
illustrated cir- 
culars. 


Can be bought 
in Chicago of 
us only. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M'F'C CO., 
94 State St. and 110 to 128 Ontario St., 
CHICAGO. 


IW. E3.—Tho “A. & W.” Stoves burn kerosene 
and not that dangerous fluid gasoline. 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR E 
1] 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 

INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

y . BEWARE of imitations 

Sold by all Grocers. enone 


a » Well designed to mislead. PEAR: ———____—— 
“~—" ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al-| EX PERIENCE NOT NECESSARY .-—If 
‘ways bears the above symbol, and name of you wish profitable employment, send for circulars 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. to su ption department, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


IMPROVED RUBBER 


The latest and best. An entirely new principle. 


For Target Practice and HuNTING. Shoots 


Arrows or Bullets, Shoots almost as straight as a ri fle. from muzzle. Entire length, 39 inches. 


Its power and accuracy are surprising. Makes no report and does not alarm the game. Has no 
recoil. Will carry 600 feet. Thousands of them are in use and never fail to give satisfaction. With 
every gun are included Five Metallic Pointed Arrows, Two Targets and Globe Sight. 


Price of the Gun, One Dollar (expressed to any part of the United States for 25 cents extra). Clubs 
supplied with guns at low rates. 

This is a most excellent Target Gun, for either amusement or service, and is entirely different 

@from the ordinary Cross Gun. 

The Hon Maurice Thompson, author of that delightful book, “‘ The Witchery of Archery,” writes : 
“*T know of one bright-eyed lad whose lot is for the time a glorious one, on account of your gun. 
Sincerely, I think this gun of yours the BEST AND MOST EFFECTUAL TARGET AND HUNTING WEAPON 
EVER MADF FOR BOYS.” 

C. Gott, of Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., says.: “1 bought one of your Target Guns and found it to be 
far superior to any I have ever tried. J killed a hawk with it at twenty yards, and have shot several 
other small game.” 

Besides the above, hundreds of letters have come from young men and boys in all sections of the 
country, describing their good succes in shooting pigeons, squirrels, gophers, &c., with this Gun, 

This Gun will be sent to any address, charges paid, on receipt of Fibs, 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO. 69 Dearborn St. Chicago III, 


(In ordering please say you saw this advertisement in Unrry.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE 
COLLEGE 


Physicians & Surgeons 


Of CHICAGO. Regular ses- 


id 
mie . A. K. STEELE, 
Veievhiadine et 180) State St., Chicago, I 


PROSEEET BILL $UB00 


For Young Women. 


Greenfield, Mass. Established in 1869. 
JAMES ©. PARSONS, Principal. 


.VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A complete College Course for Women, with 
Special and Preparatory Courses, and Courses in 
Music and Art. Catal with all information 
sent by W. L. Dean, 4 

8S. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 

A select Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
College, Scientific School, or Business. Opens Sept. 
11, 1883. For full information and catalogue send 
to CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Prin., Morgan 
Park, Cook County, Ill. 


CHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE. 


an Park (near Chicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Yor Ladies. For catalogue 
address G. THAYER, LL.D., Morgan.Park, LIL, or 
77 Madison Street, Chicago. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 


And Hosprrau of Chi , tl. The Homaopathic 
Medical and Clinical ool of this country. Send 
for catalogue. Address E, 8, Barey, M. D., 3034 
Michigan avenue. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENAUM 


Leads in Art, Music and Literature. 100 per cent. 
increase last year. E. CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, 
Ill. See Conservatory next week. 


Illinois Conservatory of Music 
peageg A — and enl: . A distinct Col- 


E. CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, DL 
See Athenmum next week. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Next ene) School year begins 
Sept. 19. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


THE 


F. A. BUTILER 


COMPANY, 
WOOD & SLATE 


piy | Ave 
F—| |CHIGAGO. 


CLOTHING ! 


Cleaned, Dyed and Repaired. 
JOHN DALEY, 


192 S. Clark Street, (Basement.) 
CHEIICAGO. 
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NOTES. 


“The deceased wife’s sister is about to be ‘ dis- 
established’ by parliament.” This is the way an 
English exchange facetiously speaks of the pros- 
pect of England’s being all too tardily rid of an 
arbitrary and mischievous law. 


An exchange announces the fact that the Cologne 
Cathedral, whose foundations were laid six hundred 
and thirty-five years ago, is at last completed. 
Where is the faith and the insight to lay the foun- 
dation of a church which shall reach its maturity 
six hundred years hence? 


The Alumni of the Oberlin Theological School at 
their recent meeting unanimously voted Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell and Lettice Smith Holmes as 
regular members of the Theological Alumni for 
1850. These ladies took the regular Theological 
course with that class, standing high in their studies, 
but the management refused them their diplomas 
because they were women. The recent action of 
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the “cloth” proves that in 1850 either the ladies 
were thirty-three years ahead of time or that 
Oberlin college was thirty-three years behind the 
time. Which was it? 


A two volume “Life of Luther” by Peter Bayne 
is soon to appear, and Froude has recently pub- 
lished a sketch of the great reformer. We hope 
this work is well done, and that it will find exten- 
sive reading. To use an art phrase, we need a 
Luther “ Revival,” a return not to the transitional 
thought and provisional theology of Luther, but to 
the mighty earnestness, the sublime honesty, and 
splendid courage of that great warrior for truth. 
Nothing but a Luther-like stalwartness will save 
the rose-water religion and the go-easy morality of 
to-day from precipitating the American life into 
weaker morals and more stupid intellects than those 
of the Fathers. 


“The Story of Thoedore Parker,” first published 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society of London, 
is to be reprinted in this country by Cupples, Up- | 
ham & Co., Boston, with American editing. It is 
to form the first of a series of biographies on “The 
Great and Good.” Many of those who are pro- 
foundly indebted to Theodore Parker for much that 
is deepest and sweetest in their religious experience, 
persist in believing that his day has not even yet 
come; that there is to come from the story of his 
life and the kindling eloquence of his words, a 
power for the sanctifying and the enlightening of 
souls, greater even than that already experienced, 
large as that is. Perhaps the appearance of this 
child’s book about a great child-lover may help 
usher in this better day. 


Rev. T. T. Munger gives some timely thoughts. 
in a recent issue of the Christian Union under the 
caption “When Shall Discussion End?’ Writing 
from the orthodox camp and of internal troubles, 
he gives his associates no encouragement to hope 
that there is any peace to be found save that won 
by conflict. The only way out of the trouble is 
through it: 

There is a growing aversion to speculate upon what is uncertain; 
there is an element of positivism in modern thought that holds it down 
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to what Is real and knowable; and the very growth of the ethical senti- 
ment, which is a feature of the new phase of theology, renders earnest 
minds impatient of epeculation that brings no force of motive to 
present conduct. It is plain to all thoughtful observers that endless 
punishment is no deterrent to evil-doers, and that future probation 
provokes no license. Distant motives, of whatever sort, have Little 
influence; man is a being who is governed by near motives. Gehenna 
was at the very gate of Jerusalem, and its smoke rose before the eyes 
of those who were warned of its fires. 

* * * * * * . . 

Who, then, is responsible for this controversy, 80 wasteful of moral 
energy, 80 disturbing to the churches, so prolific of unjust suspicion, 
so tiresome at last to allt Certainly not they who cherish “the larger 
hope.» Whatever clamor has been raised on this subject is due to 
those who adhere to the letter of the dogma, and not to the liberal 
school. The outcry has proceeded from one side; let it not blame the 
other for the disturbance. 


He argues that no man has a right to stop in his 
theological search until he has attained a concep- 
tion of God that is just, true, and merciful, con- 
sistent with human intelligence, and he concludes 
with these prophetic words: 


Until these conceptions are gained and wrought into the conscious- 
ness of the church, discussion will and _must’ continue, for until 
then there will be no rest for thoughtful minds and no peace for dis- 
turbed ones. . 


BOOK-SELLING IN CHICAGO. 


We are well aware of Chicago’s unenviable rep- 
utation for bragging and would be very sorry to 
print a line that might have a tendency to confirm 
the suspicion of our out-of-town friends, that the 
spirit of inflation may be still upon us. But the 
more intimately we know the life of this new me- 
tropolis, the more clearly are we persuaded that a 
part of this unflattering opinion held’ concerning 
us, is attributable to certain uncomfortable facts 
which if stated at all will inevitably look like exag- 
geration. The superlatives which offend our friends 
are ours not from choice but from necessity. It is 
not the fault of Chicago people that their city is so 
situated that in spite of all they can do, it has be- 
come the metropolis of the great central valley of 
this continent, the most fertile in the world. We 
cannot help it, that Chicago should have the great. 
est fire in the world, that it is the greatest wheat 
market in the world, that it has the broadest and 
longest streets of any city in the world, and that it 
has the finest buildings for commercial purposes of 
any city in the world in proportion to its inhabi- 
tants. Wecannot help its unparalleled growth, 
and must not deny our great railroad systems and 
the fact that the Chicago banks steady the money 
markets of the country. Wemay regret much of 
this, even be ashamed of it, but if we speak of them 
at all we ought to tell the truth about them, even 
at tho risk of being a “western braggart.” And so 
we may blush over the necessity of saying that 
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Chicago has, unquestionably, the handsomest and 
most extensive book-stores in the world, and that it 
is fast becoming the best place to sell books in 
this country. But the truth must be stated. 

All book-lovers who remember the first Chicago 
recall with pleasure the notable Book Sellers’ Row 
on State street, between Madison and Washington, 
where the three magnificent, double-fronted stores 
of the “Western News Company,” “S. C. Griggs 
& Co.,” and “Keen, Cooke & Co.,” rivalled each 
other in the elegance of their furnishing, the extent 
of their stock, and the courtesy of their manner. 
That Book Sellers’ Row contributed fuel to the fire, 
and the second Chicago failed to concentrate its 
book business in the old fashion. The Western 
News Company put all its energies into the whole- 
sale and news-dealing business. Keen, Cooke & Co. 
after a struggle went down in the hard times that 
came. The senior member of S. C. Griggs & Co. 
went into the publishing business, but the junior 
members of this establishment, reorganizing under 
the firm name of “Jansen, McClurg & Co.,” held 
the old ground... Their palatial establishment 
steadily grew in favor and attractiveness, until it 
was the pride, and, to a certain extent, the hope of 
what culture Chicago could boast of. But the irre- 
pressible dry-goods man so crowded State street 
with the “ women who go shopping” that Emerson, 
Carlyle and Ruskin found themselves in uncon- 
genial company. Last May this firm moved its 
stupendous pile of printed matter to the building 
on the corner of Wabash avenue and Madison street, 
this building having been previously arranged 
and thoroughly adapted to the uses of such busi- 
ness. The building offers seventy-two feet front on 
the Avenue, and one hundred and fifty feet on 
Madison street, with six floors, giving one-third more 
space than theold stand. The establishment keeps 
upwards of a hundred employees busy. Every floor 
is crowded with stock but the whole is so systema- 
tized that‘everything works with military precision. 
All the appliances to reduce the risk from fire and 
the waste of strength to the minimum are utilized. 
Not only does the acreage of this house exceed that 
of any retail bookstore in the world, but it is un- 
paralleled in its capacity for light and air. The 
whole building is bathed in light; even the base- 
ment scarcely yields the smell of gas-light, while 
from the upper windows magnificent views of the 
harbor and Avenue are obtained. We were recently 
shown through this establishment by the courteons 
senior of the firm. Mr. Jansen came to Chicago in 
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1848, became identified with this book house in 1854 
when there were but 16,000 people in the city. At 
that time the enterprise of the house boasted itself 
in the courage that dared to order five hundred 
Spellers for the season’s trade, which heavy ship- 
ment was made by stage from Michigan City. Mr. 
Jansen is still comparatively young, directing a 
business, the extent of which we will not undertake 
to represent in figures, for the figures would be in- 
comprehensible to some and incredible to others. 

A few doors south on the opposite side of the 
street, 134 and 136 Wabash Ave., is the enterprising 
house of “S. A. Maxwell & Co.” Unlike the house 
just noticed, which has grown from little to great 
with the city, this establishment came here full- 
fledged from Bloomington, Ill. Its Chicago busi- 
ness is scarcely a year old, and still it represents 
the largest wall-paper jobbing house in the world, 
and its Book and Stationery Departments are un- 
questionably next in importance to the “Jansen- 
McClurg” house. The Retail Book Department in 
attractiveness and completeness is inferior to the 
former only in point of extent. Mr. Maxwell is a 
mani of immense energy, and a fine embodiment of 
the best side of what is known as Western enterprise. 
Aman imbued with a sublime faith in the future, who 
is conscious of undeveloped resources in himself, in 
others, and in nature. He believes in young men, 
and has none others around; scarcely thinks it pos- 
sible to kill a man with hard work, if the fret and 
dissipation of life be eliminated. Right across the 
way is “The Colegrove Book Co.,” with the history 
and career of which our readers are more inti- 
mately acquainted. Organized a little over two 
years ago on the fragments of the defunct houses 
of the “ Hadley Bros.” and the “Keen, Cooke & Co.,” 
it has found its trade rapidly increasing, and the 
change of location doubles its quarters, which at 
the present time are none too large. Mr. Colegrove 
is the oldest book-man found behind the counter 
and among the shelves in Chicago. He offers his 
personal wisdom and experience directly to his 
customers, among whom are to be counted a large 
number of the professional and literary men and 
women of the West. The business connection of 
this house with Unrry, and the proximity of the 
Unitarian Head-quarters, gives a slight aroma of 
heresy to the establishment, which it was thought 
by some at first might affect its sales. But to the 
credit of Western liberality be it said, the mana- 
gers have yet to know of the first customer they 
have lost on this account, although they number 
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among their patrons a large number of clergymen 
of many denominations. If there are any ortho- 
dox people in Chicago who shrink from Unitarian 
contact,—“ during business hours ”’—they are not of 
the kind who read books, consequently they have 
little to do with bookstores. Directly south on the 
avenue in the same block with the “Colegrove 
Book Store” are the attractive stores of the ‘“ Pres- 
byterian Publishing Board,” the “American Tract 
Society’ and the “Baptist Union,” so that the 
“ Book Sellers’ Row” of Chicago is now unques- 
tionably found on Wabash Ave. The only house 
not on the avenue that carries a general line in lit 
erature, is the “ Methodist Book Concern.” It is 
solidly ensconced in its own quarters at 57 Wash- 
ington St., otherwise we should expect to seo it 
moving over one of these days. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that books are 
not to be estimated by the cubic yard, nor handled 
like potatoes in bulk. Doubtless many of our su- 
perlatives must be dropped in speaking of the qual- 
ity of the books that constitute the Chicago trade. 
Yet, it is but just to say, that the amount of trash 
sought for in the Chicago book markets is steadily 
on the decrease, and the leading houses mentioned 
do “on principle,” as one of them put it, “give the 
cold shoulder to the poorer books.” Mrs. South- 
worth is in the basement, Thackeray and Geo. Eliot 
in the front window. Dickens’ works lead the mar- 
ket, while the trade in substantial editions of lead- 
ing authors is steadily and hopefully increasing. 
Importations of rare art-books in fine bindings have 
for several years been an attractive feature of the 
“ Jansen-McClurg” house. Now that they have 
room for the attractive display and the comfortable 
examination of the same, this department seems 
richer than ever before. 

To sum up, in standard and current books, Chi- 
cago offers advantages and attractions as good as 
the best anywhere, which speaks not only to the 
credit of book-sellers, but proves the existence of 
book-buyers. Yet in the rare old wines found in_ 
antique editions and books that are out of print on 
account of their excellence, the spick-span new 
shelves of Chicago book stores are necessarily mea- 
ger. The happy surprises found in the musty old 
book-stores of London, or behind some of the quaint 
angles in the Old-Corner Book store of Boston are 
not yet to be found in Chicago. Perhaps book-sel- 
ling as a business has about reached its high-water 
mark in Chicago at the present time. After awhile 
in Chicago as in older cities book-selling will be- 
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come a luxury, an indulgence, when the col- 
lector and the antiquarian and the book-worm will 
to a certain extent take the place of the business 
man in the book-store. When visitors to Chicago 
look in on “The Fair,” the “ Marshall Field Estab- 
lishment” and the “Japanese Curio” and go away 
without visiting its bookstores, they miss one of the 
finest features of Chicago. 


Gontributed Wrlicles. 


HYMN. 


NEWTON M. MANN, 


(Written for the final servico in the (Fitzhugh Street) Unitarian 
Church, Rochester, July 15, 1883.) 
This house was built for God and man, 
And man and God have here been served; 
Its walls in faithful toil began, 
Nor from their faithfulness have swerved. 


What fragrant memories abide 

Of souls that once have worshiped here, 
And with their presence sanctified 

The humble place, and made it dear! 


Beside their silent dust we said, 
As here we told our sorrow o’er, 
‘No more their feet these aisles shall tread, 
The place that knew them knows no more.’ 


Ah! on the living also falls 
The self-same sentence, now we see, 

For forth the word has gone: These walls . 
Must crumble to a memory. 


O living Church! that feels no shock 
What’er the wreck of fane or form, 

Firm built upon the eternal Rock, 
Outstanding tempest, fire and storm,— 


Fair fellowship of loving souls 

That change nor death itself can part, 
Thy blessing all our life enfolds 

And binds to thee our every heart. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


[From the German of Frederick Halm. ] 


JOSEPHINE JARVIS. 


Now what is love? pray tell me, 
O heart, of love the seat. 
“ Two souls in thought united, 
‘Two hearts and but one beat.” 


And tell me whence love cometh? 
“It comes whence no one knows.” 

And tell me how love goeth? 
“That is not love that goes.” 


And say. which love is purest? 
“That which from self is free.” 
And when is love the deepest ? 
* The deepest s/il/ must be.” 


And when is love the richest? 
“When giving at each call.” 
And tell me how love speaketh, 

“It loves—speaks not at all.” 


ATMOSPHERIC NEGATIONS; 


OR 
TRUTH TRIED THROUGH TORNADOES. 


KRISTOFER JANSON. 


(Just as we goto press the following graphic and distressing account 
of the sufferings and exposure of our devoted Skandinavian and his 
family, reaches us. We Tay aside inatter already in typs in order to 
permit Brother Janson to tell the story in his own way in these page=, 
inorder that our readers may make similar haste to assure Mr. and 
Mrs, Janson of their syinpathy in on sulstantial way. Are there not 
500 Uniry subscribers who will send 31.00 each te this office towards 
the Usiry Relief bom to the Janson Missions Are there not 148 more 
who will send us an average of 5.00 for the same, and let the flerce- 
vess of the Clements be ameliorated by the tenderness of humau heart- 
in this ease as it has been done so often before. Here isa chance to 
emphasize the second word in our moito--FRLLOWSiuie.—EDITor. | 


To-day I have to bring you the sad tidings, that * 
our new chapel and my summer residence are swept 
away in the tornado, that struck this country on the 
21st of July. Now, when the day of horror is over, I 
can calunly tell you all the details about it. We had 
built two wings on the church, you know, as a sum- 
mer resort for me and my fainily, and we had just 
moved in. The church itself was not yet finished, 
the doors and windows not put in, and the earpen- 
ters and joiners busy at their work, when the mis- 
fortune happened. The weather had been turbu- 
lent for many days, every night lightning and thun- 
der and violent showers. It was in the morning on 
the 2Ist. We had just taken our breakfast, and 
had gathered out on the porch to look at the grand 
play of the elements performed before us. Round 
in the horizon there flashed lightning on lightning, 
and it thickened and darkened more and more. We 
foresaw a violent tempest. It seemed as if the 
storm moved away from us in the direction of New 
Ulm, and we wondered if that poor town should be 
drowned to death for the second time. It was 
swept away by a cyclone two years ago, you re- 
member. A cloud, black as the raven’s wing, ap- 
peared in the west. Suddenly it split, and between 
the two black trains expanded the most fearful, 
dismal sky I ever saw. The color was green—-gray 
-—yellow, and it darkened the sun, so it became dim 
as in twilight. ‘The carpenters had by and by gath- 
ered together with us on the porch. “This must 
ibe a hail-storm,” one of them said; “now we will 
; pretty soon hear of disasters.” Suddenly the cleft. 
widened between the two black cloud-wings, and 
the upper one came with a terrible speed hurrying 
rback towardus. “Let us walk in,” To said. “It 
Pseonis as if we too shall get a taste of it." We went 
in, and our parlor looked quite dark. We had 
seareely locked the door, before we heard the 
roaring of the storm coming. In a moment 
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we were surrounded by a “white™cloud, and the 


wind and rain lashed the house, which groaned 
and shivered all through. It was not rain, 
it was furious torrents of water mixed with 
heavy hails, which poured down from 
heaven. The storm tried to burst open the door, 
but five men pressed against it with all their might. 
The wall seemed to give way and stood in a bow, 
the building shook as in convulsions. I felt like a 
tightening of my heart every time the house 
seemed to be lifted from the ground and dropped 
down again. Twice we had these terrible shocks, 
then in a moment, house, men, furniture were 
hurled through the air one hundred feet away. I 
do not remember anything before I found myself 
on the ground crawling among the debris of my 
new home. The first I discovered was my wife 
with a child in each arm lying at my side. Men 
and children were scattered round among lum- 
ber and sidings, whether alive or dead nobody 
- could tell. A table and a staircase came flying 
through the air; some men met them and pushed 
them away, so they did not kill my wife and chil- 
dren; bits of wall and roof whirled round us, here 
it was impossible to remain. We crept and crawled 
and ran for our lives down to the forest. As we 
found each other there, we were only six; a friend 
of ours, a farmer, had one of the small girls in his 
arms, my wife another, and one of my sons clung 
to me. But where were the rest of the children? 
I had myself seen one of the carpenters run with 
my third little girl—but the eldest and youngest 
boy? Killed, perhaps, or lying mutilated among 
the ruins and impossible to look for them. The 
hurricane would have swept us away as soon as we 
had moved from the wood. The only thing to do 
was to press the children to us and give them so 
much shelter as we could with our broader backs. 
The rain and the hail lashed us, the oak shrubs 
were blown flat to the ground and their limbs struck 
our heads and shoulders like whips. We were 
obliged to change place twice to get more shelter 
deeper into the brush. Four other men came to us 
in the wood. They could tell that my eldest son 
_ was seen following the man who carried my little 
girl, but the youngest boy nobody had seen. One 
of the men—it was the contractor of the building 
—said that he had been out in the other wing of 
the church, the kitchen, when the storm carried 
that wing away, and he had just saved his life by 
jomping into the cellar. From this his shelter he 
had seen his pride—tho church—been splittered. 
It was lifted from the ground twice and sailed like 
a ship down hill, till the roof burst, and then it 
was torn to pieces. 

The lips of the children became quite blue, and 
they shivered all through; we must try to escape to 
the nearest farm down in the larger forest. Two 
of the men carried the two small girls, then fol- 
lowed I myself with my son and one of the car- 
penters, hand in hand, and at last came my wife, 
supported by two other men. We waded through 


the grass and underbrush and mud, while the wind 


howled, and the rain lashed and chilled us. We 
saw at a distance the house of our nearest neighbor, 
the man who had made his escape with my little 
girl; it was moved from its ground but not tipped 
over, but it was impossible to stop and investigate 
whether the rest of the children were there or not; 
we must run all we could. I shall never forget the 
calm but pale face of my wife with her hair whirl- 
ing round her head in wet tatters, and with the 
water streaming from face, hands and dress, dragged 
along between the two men. As long as we had 
shelter in the wood it went on pretty well, but soon 
we had to pass a shelterless road. Then came a 
lightning and a thunder-crash, so that I believed 
the heaven would crack, and I bowed down; I did 
not dare to look back, whether my wife was struck 
or not. At last we reached the farm. God be 
praised! saved, and with unbroken limbs! But the 
rest of the children! 


As soon as possible the men went out to search 
for them. In less than half an hour they came 
back with them all alive; they were found on the 
neighbor’s farm. My little girl had got. some slight 
wounds round the eye from hails; she had cried on 
her mother the whole time, and the man who saved 
her was compelled to take her by the neck and 
keep her to the ground. The youngest boy had 
laid down, grasped the grass and cried: “TI shall 
die! I shall die!’ As soon as possible our neigh- 
bor had moved from his shelter among the shrubs 
and tried to reach his farm. He had not moved 
far away before the roof of the church came flying 
and dropped down just where he had been with 
the children. The kitchen wing had been ground 
to small pieces. We were sixteen together in the 
house, and nobody is seriously hurt; it sounds like 
a miracle. 

But what loss the poor farmers must suffer is be 
yond description. The promising crop is totally 
destroyed on many places, houses, barns, granaries 
whirled away. A farmer, belonging to my congre 
gation, who last year lost all his five children in a 
disease, has now Jost his house and got his crop 
spoiled. Here is misfortune on misfortune. 


I have also suffered a heavy loss. I will not 
mention a hundred and fifty dollars cash, which are 
strown out over the prairie, I guess (we have found 
some ten and five and one dollar bills under tree- 
roots and among the grass), neither our furniture, 
clothing and all chattels broken and spoiled, but I 
have lost many of my manuscripts. My diligent 
work, since I came to America, is gone. I hada 
book ready for publication next year, theological 
treatises about the points of controversy between 
us and the orthodox people—all gone. A little 
story from the farmer life here West, which I just 
had finished—gone, gone. PerhapsI can get some 
of my papers restored, because we find every day 
pages spread out over the fields like wet, muddy 
balls, but how much will be readable or not I can- 
not yet tell. Our clothing we find hanging round 
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on the trees or among the grass. But we have 
saved our life, and we ought to be grateful. 

My poor congregation! how they enjoyed our 
meetings in the half-finished church, sitting on 
lumberpiles or bundles of shingles, rejoicing at 
_ their sure hope to get the chapel finished this sum. 
mer and clear off all debt. Now we are in the same 
dilemma as before; yes, still worse, because the 
schoolhouse where we sometimes had our meetings 
is also gone, and the capability of the farmers to 
rebuild the church has decreased, because their 
crop is spoiled. Still they look the situation cour- 
ageously straight in the face and rejoice at having 
me living among them. Everybody that saw the 
church swept away, was sure that weall were killed. 


We have had a meeting among the ruins. The 
members of my congregation have been busy there 
for two days clearing the ground. All agreed in 
that we should try to raise the church without the 
wings on this very fall, and the farmers would 
assist all they could in doing work. It would be 
impossible to them to give money now; it will be 
hard enough to pay what they already have sub- 
scribed to the first church. The rest of the sum 

iven by the ladies of Mr. Dole’s church, Boston, 
$500, will be sufficient to clear the present debt, the 
wages to the carpenters and some bills in New Ulm, 
among them the bill on church doors‘and windows, 
which still remain there and should have been put 
in two days after the disaster happened. Then we 
will have left $250 subscribed by the farmers. The 
nters believe that at least the third part of the 
materials still are to be used, and that the church 
can be raised again for about $700. 

But alone we cannot do it, we need aid. Will 
you not still lend us a hand, Unitarian brethren 
and sisters? It is of great importance to get the 
church up as soon as possible, because that will 
break the powerful efforts which now will be made 
by our opponents to destroy my work There 
has_ recently been a Lutheran meeting in 
Madelia, where the ministers fought for the doctrine 
that infants, who died without baptism, were eter- 
nally lost, and that Unitarians were not Christians 
at all The two months I intended to spend 
here they have announced meetings forenoon 
and afternoon on Sundays, to prevent their 
people to listen to me. At first the Lutheran 
people here did not at all believe that we should be 
able to raise any church, and they made fun of us; 
when they saw the church rise, they said that we 
had changed God’s pure word into a wooden house. 
One of their ministers prophesied that that church 
should not stay long, and it has been uttered pri- 
vately that Lutheran Christians here wished that 
church burned to the ground and the false prophet 
Kristofer Janson drowned in the lake. I urged 
the farmers to get it insured as fast as possible, I 
did not know how far “Christian” zeal could go. 
Now the chapel is gone, and our enemies will be 
triumphant. I am sure that their ministers will 
use this misfortune to scare the people away from 


the liberal cause, pronouncing it frankly as a direct 
punishment from God, who will not be mocked at, 
and the greater number of my countrymen are too 
priest-ridden and too superstitious not to believe, 
or at least not to fall into doubt, by this misfortune. 
We must have the chapel raised again to show the 
people that liberal Christianity does not fall flat to 
the ground on account of a cyclone, but is backed 
up pretty well by friends in all states. We have 
received a heavy blow, that is true, but we are still 
alive, and it would be foolish to let go the grasp we 
have got here. The place will be important as a 
centre and is not to be sold for want of some hun- 
dred dollars. Remember that, American and Scan- 
dinavian Liberals, and lend us a hand to get our 
church raised this fall. If possible we will try to 
buy a lot farther down, where the future church 
will be protected by the shrubs and by the hill 
itself. But if such a hurricane should come once 
more, no human power can resist it, and the church 
will go, whether it stands on a hill-top or down in 
the valley. The present place was considered quite 
safe, because all storms usually divided there and 
followed the rivers. 

My address will be now: The office of “ Buds- 
tikken,” Minneapolis, Minnesota. All contributions 
directed to me will be given account for. 

Brown Co., July 24, 1883. 


MIDSUMMER MUSINGS. 


WHAT IS YOUR LIFkK? 


M. H. G. 


Mere tenants-at-will, holding an earth-lease for 
improvement, no terminal date affixed thereto, 
the vast majority of human kind here sojourning 
simply accept the boon of life, never so much as 
thinking to ask whether Not-being were a better 
thing. By almost universal tacit consent the ques- 
tion concerns us not in the least. We’ve no quar- 
rel with the Non-existents. They can have no 
grudge against us. Why should any want to give 
us battle in their behalf? Life is sure to be worth 
to each of us individually just what we make of it, 
neither less nor more. As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he, expediency’s bond-servant or truth’s 
freeman. A consistent home-ruler need be slave 
to no circumstance. The sovereign whose “ minde 
a kingdom is” will not fear being unsceptred. 
Hear Milton moralize: can any one do it better? 

“Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st. 
Live well; how long or short, permit to Heaven.’ 

“How to do it,” is the question of questions. In 
proportion to their bearing upon human conduct, 
the different branches of science may be regarded 
as truly practical, valuable and important. 

Not to indulge in profitless generalizing, per- 
mit a single proposition: “One world at a 
time is enough.” 

Too absurdly self-ovident and compulsory to 
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take rank as a principle of life and be adopted as a 
maxim? 

If I might but presume to beg of you to “ read, 
mark and inwardly digest,” in short, to think it 
over! Making it a prime object of one’s daily en- 
deavor to hold intercourse with departed spirits, is 
not that asserting a claim to the freedom of two 
worlds at once, with the risk of leaving near-at- 
hand duties undone? 


THE PROPHET. 


WM. H. PIERSON. 


How much of enlargement and meaning the pas- 
sage of time has put into this word. The popular 
conception used to be that of one who predicted 
events. When I was a child I was taught, for ex- 
ample, that a score of verses in the Old Testament 
made direct reference to Jesus of Nazareth. But 
when I became a man I began to see that these 
so-called predictions of “Christ” came from a very 
vague, indefinite, unscholarly use of this word, still 
largely prevalent among the people. Many passages 
in the Hebrew literature thrill with the Messianic 
hope, But not a single one of them definitely 
refers to Jesus any more than to Jerome. Indeed, 
the first real light which dawned upon my own mind 
in regard to the innate weakness and inconsisten- 
cies of that system of doctrines in the spirit of 
which I had been nurtured, came from a study of 
the Prophecies. With Alford’s Greek Testament 
in my hand and turning to the Hebrew Bible to 
verify every reference, I was astonished to find dis- 
crepancies that I had not dreamed of. The impres- 
sion that the Prophet of Palestine was at all in the 
mind of those ancient seers was wholly dissipated. 
The discovery of this weak point in the Orthodox 
system gave courage and candor to look at correlated 
doctrines and led to an altogether different mental 
result. 

The Prophets alike of ancient and modern times 
are something more than predicters of events or 
persons. They are men whose moral natures are 
most thoroughly aroused. They are those who 
bring to bear upon the affairs of Church and State 
the most intense and critical convictions of the soul. 
They are the truth-speakers of the time. The 
Prophet is the man who has an unfaltering faith 
that the thing of supremest value in this world is 
righteousness. Givensuch a man with a warm and 
glowing heart, an active mind, power to express his 
burning conceptions in words of beauty and of power, 
and you have to-day, as twenty or forty centuries 
ago, a prophet of God. But while it is a belittle- 
ing of the prophetic office to suppose that it con- 
cerns itself with petty predictions of men or measures 
it is certainly true that no class in the community 
have so clear and strong a sense of any great or 
impending deliverance or calamity. We have had 
some striking examples of this in American annals. 
Listen to this magnificent outburst from the lips of 


Wendell Phillips at a time when United States mar- 
shals at Boston were remanding bondmen to their 
Southern claimants. Hear our modern Isaiah de- 
nouncing the Fugitive Slave Law: 

They have put wickedness into the statute book and its destruction is 
just as certain as if they had put gunpowder under the Capitol. That 
is my faith. That it is which turns my eye from ten thousand news- 
papers, from forty thousand pulpits, from the millions of whigs and 
democrats, from the might of sect, from the marble government, from 
the iron army, from the navy riding at anchor, from all that we are 
accustomed to deem great and potent—turns it back to the simplest 
child or woman, to ‘the first murmuret! protest against a wicked and 
unjust law. 


All this was said before Sumter, before Lincoln 
was thought of as president, before the glory and 
gloom of the great war. Similar passages might 
be selected from the writings of Lowell, Longfellow 
and Whittier—for the poets too are of the prophetic 
guild—in which it could be seen that we too have 
had a race of these strong-hearted, clear-headed, 
far.seeing men who have spoken to our time with a 
pathos and power not excelled by any Hebrew or 
Oriental seer. 

The prophets are the men who do not speak the 
mere conventionalities of party or creed. They are 
apt to be the critics of their generation—the men 
who apply to passing events the eternal criterions 
of truth. It naturally follows that they will not 
immediately loom up in their true greatness. They 
are best seen through the perspective of history. 
In their own day and among their own people they 
are often undervalued. Socrates was forced to drink 
the cup of hemlock. Jeremiah was cast into a dun- 
geon. John the Baptist is beheaded. Peter and 
Paul were put in prison. Luther was arraigned by 
Pope and Emperor. John Rogers, Hugh Latimer 
and Michael Servetus were burned. Garrison is 
drawn with a rope through the streets of Boston. 
Phillips is hissed in the public hall. Theodore 
Parker is shut out from many of the pulpits of 
his own church. Channing is misrepresented 
and reviled by men who assume to be the evangel- 
ical teachers of the time. Emerson is denied the 
name of Christian. And Bellows, a noble, manly, 
eloquent soul, sighs in the great city where he labors, 
for a religious sympathy and fellowship denied him 
on account of his faith. 

But though the prophet is not the hero or the 
saint of the hour, though he strikes too keenly 
against the common prejudices to be greatly admired, 
posterity is sure to bring him its praise. By and 
by it is seen that no one had the good of the peo- 
ple so much at heart as he. At last, the greenest 
and fairest wreaths are placed upon the brows of 
the persecuted prophets. And most sacred of the 
noble company is he who once wearing the platted 
crown of thorns, and the mockery of the purple 
robe, is now encircled with the diadem of universal 
reverence, and is enshrined in the choice affections 
of all races and centuries. 

But it is not enough for us to admire, we are also 
called upon to imitate the prophetic spirit. To do 
so, it is for us to ask, not primarily what is politic 
or pleasurable, but what is right, true, and good. 
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We, also, must render obedience to the Higher Law, 
and say as Jesus did: “Father, thy will be done.” 
Fitchburg, Mass., June 20, ’83. 


Our Alnity Pulpit. 


THE FIRELESS HELL. 


A SERMON BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


‘* Wasted his substance in riotous living.” Luke XV. 18. 


One of the striking pictures of modern art, is De 
Buffe’s painting of “The Prodigal Son,” which 
was on exhibition here in this country a few years 
ago, and has since been destroyed by fire. 

’ Out of this picture I want to read this morning 
some evidence of a real, though “ fireless hell,” that 
_it behooves us to study. The picture consists of a 
center piece and two panels arranged on either side. 
It is the panels at the end that upon first study give 
the most striking, as they do the final lessons of 
prodigality. On theleftis the tattered outcast, bank- 
rupt in character as in funds, without friends and 
without food, lost in bitter reflections among the 
swine that are as unmindful of his tending as they are 
of his humiliation. -While on the right the smitten 
penitent falls into the welcome arms of his father, ac- 
cepted there with no reconciler save his own humility, 
with no mediator, save the deathless love of the pa- 
rental heart. These panels tell with an eloquence 
surpassing the powers of speech the burden of the 
parable which has been aptly called “the gospel of 
the gospels.” The reconciliation and reform which 
morals and religion both aim to realize, are forcibly 
exemplified in these panels, independent of, and in 
defiance to, the dogmas of the creed and the refin- 

ings of the theologian. 

But the center piece, the main painting, upon 
which the artist wrought for ten diligent years, con- 
centrating thereon the entire resources of his genius, 
presents a conception quite foreign to the stereo- 
typed study of the parable. The lesson it teaches, 
though less apparent, ought to be none the less 
startling to us. 

It reveals. in graceful outlines, merry figures, faces 
preoccupied, absorbed with the pressing attractions 
of the moment and apparently quite happy in the 
passing concerns of the hour. In different groups 
are disvlosed the delights of poetry, the fascinations 
of music, the rhythmic grace of the dance, the en- 
joyments of the feast, the exhilaration of the cup, 
the bewitchery of love, and the wild, yet absorbing 
interest of the dice. In all this there is no hint of 
a torturing hell, no disgrace, no remorse, no humil- 
iation, and apparently no brutality or coarseness. 

Some of the faces reveal refinement, culture, aye, 
much high thought, and the atmosphere of the en- 
tire picture is sunny. The cooing doves in the 
high arch, the noble columns in the Romanesque 
porch, the sparkling fountain on the marble stair- 
way—all bespeak the surroundings and conditions 
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of what we aspire to under the name of civilization. 
And yet it is a picture of a prodigal, because 
here is a wasting of substance. Does not the art- 


‘ist reach here the most subtle and damning ele- 


ment in prodigality? Are there not hundreds of 
souls about us, moving in and out among the so- 
cial circles with which we are acquainted, leading 
this selfish, flippant, indulgent, prodigal life that 
apparently leaves no tinge of shame upon the 
cheek and feeds no scorching fire of conscience 
within. The fact is these central figures with their 
joys, merriments and light-footed hilarity illustrate 
more truly the prodigality of our time than does 
the wretched reprobate among the swine. 

There is a deeper meaning in the elder son’s 
complaint than preachers are generally willing to 
admit. It does seem as though the prodigals often 
get the larger share of the good times in this 
world. The sober morality that stays at home and 
quietly attends to its duties finds few amenities, 
limited privileges, small pay, and hard work, to the 
end of life; while. in modern times at least, the ven- 
turesome and ambitious prodigal that takes his 
portion of goods and strikes out West, not to work 
and to render legitimate service in the world, but 
to speculate and have a good time, becomes not 
a swineherd but a stockholder, a_ real estate 
dealer, or a bank president with lots of money, and 
daily has rings upon his fingers and wears best 
robes, eats “ fatted calf” continually, and lords it 
over the elder son to the end of his days. The 
story is told of an eminent Unitarian minister, who, 
while expounding the parable of the prodigal son 
from his pulpit one Sunday morning, found his 
eight-year-old son paying unusual attention A 
few days later he found this hopeful youth holding 
service with his playmates in the hall, during 
which he proceded to expound the parable as he 
understood it, which was something like this: 


“My beloved hearers! There was a progigal 
son who coaxed his father to give him lots of 
money, and he did it; then he went away from 
home and he bought lots of oranges, peaches and 
candy, and he went to the circus to see the lions 
and the bears, and he had a whaling good time. 
Friends, let us all be progigal sons!” 

Now I have no doubt but that the exposition of 
the boy finds more real believers when the belief is 
interpreted by the deed than the exposition of the 
father, and it may well be said in justification of 
the boy’s logic, and in explanation of the centre 
piece in DeBuffe’s picture, that many questionable 
things in practice seem to go unpunished with fire, 
even of the Unitarian kind! Many gamblers are 
doubtless excellent sleepers. There are stupid ones, 
who are happy in their stupidity, and ignorant ones 
who are boastful of their ignorance. It is a long 
way from the noble-browed, laurel-crowned poet in 
the foreground of this picture of DeBuffe’s, absorbed 
in the rapture of the poem, to the conscious misery 
of a Gwendolen who confesses “everything is a 


punishment to me. All the things I used to wish 
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for, are as if they had been made red hot. The 
very daylight is a punishment to me;” and this long 


line includes sinners who do not feel the sting of ; 


sin. If hell there be for them it is a fireless one. One 
of the surprises iu the study of crime is the fact 


that there is a period in the life of the criminal | this is a misuse of words. 


when the thonght of reform or improvement is 
repugnant to him. He likes his sin, believes in it, 


champions it. The habitual drinker whose chain , 
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And they so perfect in their misery 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before; 
And all their friends and native home forget 
To roll with pleasure in a sensual etye.”” 


Perhaps you are ready, by this time, to join with 
‘many of the critics of Swedenborg and say that 
This painless, remorse- 
less and even welcome condition is no hell... Why 
then should I use the word in connection with it? 
Let us try and see if there is not in this condition 


enslaves him only to two or three glasses a day,‘ somo of those deplorable elements that make life 


will blush to take the pledge, and he will be! 
ashamed to find himself classed with teetotalers, 
but when the chain shortens and strengthens and 
holds him in the debauchery of twenty glasses per 
day, all his nature eries out for help, and he will: 
seal the pledge with his heart's blood if thereby he | 
may find release. Now he is in the fiery hell, 
but was it less a hell for him when he roamed the 
fireless, sunless shades of the death forest? Swe- 
denborg describes the Hell of the hereafter. as a 
place where the sinning soul chooses for itself—a 
place where it can gratify its ruling passion and! 
remain contented forever. This. as far as I know, is 
the only attempt on the part of theologians to teach 
of a painlessand yet an eternal hell. Swedenborg’s 
thought, as I understand it. is of a tireless life, stunk so | 
low as to be unmindful of its degradation. Starving 
people reach a point where there is no hunger. The 
food which saves them must be eaten withont appe- 
tite. Can it be possible that there is such a condi- 
tion of soul as this? The thonght of it makes one 
shudder, and yet there is a fatal power in vice that 
for a time at least tends to reconcile a soul to it. 

The thoughtfulness in the Greek mythology gave 
to Circe, the wicked sorceress, the power of convert- 
ing human beings into the brutes that their brutal 
natures most resembled. The swinish followers of 
Ulysses she changed into pigs and confined in sties. 
The same story tells us how men of toil and care 
eating the Lotos fruit were content to rest evermore 
on the grassy slope, often deaf to every call of duty. 
Those who ate this fruit were anxious to become 
citizens of the land 


“To which it seemed always afternoon." 


“ They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 

And sweet if was to dream of Father-iand, 

Of child, and wife. and slave; but everniore 

Most weary seem'd the weary the our, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, * We will retura no more 75 
And all at once they sang, * Gur island hoine 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam. 


But perhaps the most vivid and fearful hint of 
this tireless hell of complacency, this most horrible 
of all hells, the hell of contentment, found in liter- 
ature is that described in Milton’s “Comus,” the 
most Greek of all English poems. Comns, the son 
of Cire, carries on his wicked witchery in an 
English forest, where “with the sweet poison of 
misused wine,” he corrupted those who passed his 


way. 5 
“Who ever tasted lost his upright shape.” 
* * * *x * x * 


* * 


And their human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the pod, is changed 
Tnto some brutish form: of wolf, or bear, 
Or ounce, or tiger, how, or bearded gont, 
All other parts remaining as they were. 


woeful and existence so sad as to deserve this most 
emphatic word—hell. 

One of the root meanings of the word itself as 
we find it, in its Saxon home, is “the abode of 
death.” That, then, is a literal hell where there are 
withering organs, drooping powers, wherever any 
faculties of the soul are paralyzed, or yielding to 
paralytic influences. 


Dr. Tanner, by his unnatural fast, plunged his 
body deep into a physical hell, even though in the 
main his sleep was unbroken and there was no 
fever in his veins, because there was a fearful waste 
of tissue in every fibre, and every organ in his body 
was doing the work of death. So the business 
man knows that he whose expenses exceed his in- 
come dwells in the abode of monetary death—of a 
financial hell, though he may have money in the 
bank, live sumptuously and go clothed in fine linen 
every day, because the process of bankruptcy has 
already set in and commercial ruin is bearing down 
upon him. His as yet is a fireless hell, he is dying 
without the death-agony. So is the prodigal in De 
Buffe’s master-piece, seen revelling in a fireless 
hell. Though gay, handsome, genial, talented, he is 
wasting his substance in riotous selfishness. He is 
putting to sleep the magnanimous powers of his 
nature, he is after enjoyment and not service. To 
use the word of the street, he is in search of fun 
rather than of nobility. In this picture we see the 
hell in which human beings are plunged all 
around us, aimless souls suffering from paralysis of 
heart, congestion of the intellect. Why pity them, 
you say! They are satisfied. Aye, the more the 
pity, for they are wasting their substance in riotous 
living, they are dwelling in the “abode of death,” 
plunged into a hell most real. We all know such, 
we have all seen them. These prodigals are to be 
seen all around us. Every one who grows no wiser 
as he grows older, all those to whom the years bring 
more sordidness, more restlessness, more indolence, 
are already in that hell, all the more real because 
as yet there is init none of the fire that purges. It 
merits the strong Saxon word which signifies the 
“abode of death” because it is decay and not growth, 
it is dyspepsia and not digestion. 

Another very early idea inseparably connected 
with the thought of hell in all theologies, is 
that of the abode of outcasts, “the home of the ex- 
pelled.” Whatever, then, casts us out of our higher 
privileges, debars us from larger joys, imprisons 
us in isolation, is Hell. What though I may be 
content with the companions that my crime brings 
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to me! All the more real is my exile. “The 
only sins which blight hopelessly,” says George 
Eliot, “are the sins we love.” We pity the man 
who is compelled to live among the savages of our 
Western plains, and the pity grows the more pitiful 
if the man becomes satisfied with. his companion- 
ship; for that bespeaks an exile from the amenities 
of civilization which is inward, a far more radical 
evil than outward captivity. ’Tis pitiable to think 
of a blind man being led through an art gallery, 
but the pity deepens into tragedy when the blind 
man smiles, indifferent to his great loss. There is 
something very pathetic in the thought of a deaf 
person at a concert, but if he have no burning sense 
of his loss, then the sadness deepens an hundred 
fold. More to be dreaded is this fireless hell of 
contented deafness than the fiery flames in which 
writhed the sensitive spirit of grand uld Beethoven, 
as he sat in mute agony seeing the wild enthusiasm 
of the multitude as they encored one of his own 
oratorios, not a note of which he heard; for in the 
suffering of Beethoven do we see evidence of a 
power that could revel in harmonies that went 
resounding through the great aisles of his noble 
soul, sweeter than any the orchestra could cause to 
reverberate through the walls of the German opera 
house. 


When we think of hell as inward exile, we realize 
that the laurel-crowned poet, seated on the marble 
floor in the foreground of DeBuffe’s picture is far- 
ther away from God and Heaven than the wretched 
swine-herd sitting in his nakedness amid the pigs 
fecling a great heart-hunger for his father’s table 
and,—let us put in what in that far-off age Jesus 
himself neglected to insert in this otherwise all per- 
fect domestic picture,—a mother’s love. Can we not 
realize now that he who willingly accepts ostracism 
from the best and highest things in the universe is 
in a sadder condition than the writhing soul that 
may be seethed in the hottest hell Calvinism ever 
conceived of, if he but continues to cry out of that 
depth for a better life. Better is a Caliban in 
whom the brute instincts are clumsily reaching up- 
ward into man.like attributes, than a Trinculo whose 
manly powers are so besotted that he grasps eagerly 
brutish delights. 

Better inflammation than proud flesh in the 
wound, as any physician will tell you. When the 
untamed appetite sinks the body in inebriety, when 
the inflamed passion strikes where it ought not, 
when love gives way to lust, it is sad, and fiery is 
the hell in which the soul must expiate these sins. 
But when in the small complacency of a narrow 
life, one listens to the siren voice of flattery, eats 
the lotos of contentmeut, and becomes complacent 
and satisfied with what he is and has, I do believe 
it is sadder, and there may be more hope for the 
one than the other. For in this latter condition 
there has been a wasting of substance, there is a want 
of life, an absence of force which is alarming. 

What unholy prayers are those, then, that beg for 
release from a consciousness of sin, that ask exemp- 
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tion from the tortures that follow guilt. How grate 
ful should we be, that the high heaven is deaf to 
such prayers. Pray rather, oh soul! that your con- 
science may be as sensitive to wrong as the eye is 
to dust. Pray that the results of every sin may go 
on rankling in every nerve and festering in every 
fiber of our being. Pray for the fires of shame and 
disgrace, aye the howling of damned spirits accord- 
ing to the old conception. rather than that this 
awful dream of Milton should become true, where a 
soul becomes so perfect in its misery that it grows 
proud of its beastly disfigurement. If we could 
only realize that this is the result of wasting our 
substance, how economic we should grow! 

One more consideration concerning this fireless 
hell as shown in DeBuffe’s picture where the prod- 
igal revels merrily, happy in his prodigality. 
Would that I might find phrases that would ade- 
quately set forth this awful lesson—namely;— 
that not only the individual but the body politic 
tinds here its most serious injuries; out of the fire 
less pit of polite selfishness spreads the “ dry-rot” 
which blights society. 

Whenever the soul catches a glimpse of another 
soul on fire, and there are such when properly 
understood, it recoils with a shudder; it hastens to 
correct, and is prompt in avoiding. But it is not 
so with the gilded hells of indolence and giddy 
selfishness where there are no pains to warn or 
flames to threaten. You remember that in the 
Grecian story, the song of the siren so bewitched 
the ear that the sailor’s eye did not notice that the 
waters about him were thick with the wrecks of 
ships which had been broken on the rocks whereon 
the sirens sang. Friends, each one of us has rea- 
son and conscience enough left to know that the air 
is still full of siren voices, and that we are con- 
stantly tempted to listen so attentively to these de- 
ceptive melodies that we actually do not see the 
wrecks of men and women floating all about us, who 
have been broken upon the rocks whereon sit the 
sirens whose music pleases, bewilders, charms us. 
Not when the substance is all wasted, but while the 
prodigal is wasting his substance is he a demoral- 
izing influence and his conduct a contagious dis- 
ease in society. The man in the awful torments 
of “delirium tremens,” the sodden lump in the 
gutter, dying in his inebriety, never threw a flash. 
ing fascination around the wine cup. These never 
tempted one to draw a single goblet of this broth of 
degradation; but the circle in high life, the merry 
company fingering cut glass decanters — the 
respectable man who goes into the proper saloon, 
have lured to destruction thousands upon thousands 
of unwary ones, and this work continues day by 
day. ; 

It is the fireless hell of the well-kept and would- 
be honorable bar that does most of the recruiting 
for the doleful army of sixty thousand who annually 
touch elbows on their melancholy march towards 
drunkards’ graves. 


This principle can be illustrated in the highest 
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departments of human experience. Religion suf- 
fers but little from the coarse and profane attacks 
made upon it from without, but it dies in the fire- 
less hells where polite indifference, small selfish- 
ness, and petty ambitions lay their shrivelled offer- 
ings upon the altar of devotion. These, and such 
as these, chill the heart and induce the mind to 
hold cheap the burdened agony of the human soul, 
and to smile at the tireless search of humanity for 
God. So baneful is the result which flows from 
every prodigal who wastes his substance in riotous 
living, thus acclimating himself to the “ abode of 
death,” and making himself a citizen in the land 
of exiles. ° 

“What?” is a more fitting question for us mortals 
to ask than, “ Why?” It is more profitable to try 
to ascertain what the laws of our life are than to 
attempt, out of our meager knowledge, to explain 
why they are. The what, more than the why, has 
been my theme this day. But before closing I must 
take a glance forward. 

To my mind, both the thought of heaven and the 
thought of hell demand a future to round them 
out. Our Hells and our Heavens reach forward and 
the accounts are not always in a condition to be 
balanced at the grave. Men die with the debit amd 
credit columns unfooted. Who dares look forward 
and ask what is to be the sequel of these fireless 
hells in which we so often dwell in complacency, 
“wasting our substance in riotous living.” Con- 
fronting this question two answers, very different, 
perhaps antagonistic, present themselves. 


The first is the answer of the parable and the 
picture. It is the hope and inspiration of the faith 
which I preach, namely: that every hell must end in 
the purifying flame; that the downcast prodigal on 
the lonely rock, with the carrion birds flying around 
him, and mocking swine at his feet is the sequel to 
every selfish dissipation, every unconsecrated pleas- 
ure, every fireless hell. I believe the time will come 
when the blind will become conscious of a world of 
beauty beyond his comprehension, when the deaf 
will realize his deafness. 

What a dreadful blast would that be, were some 
Gabriel to blow his trumpet in such a way as to 
arouse within us a sense of our real poverty, a con- 
sciousness of our weakness, and a glimpse of that 
disfigurement we wear by virtue of our wickedness. 
This were Adam and Eve coming once more into a 
consciousness of their nakedness. Something of this 
faith do I read again out of the Greek legend which 
says there came a time when the followers of Ulysses 
remembered they had been men, though they were 
now pigs. There was just enough of the old nobility 
left in them, to enable the hero who went in search 
of them to recognize his own though they were in the 
shape of pigs in the sty, and when he spoke to them, 
they “grunted piteously.” Here is the beginning of 
the fire that will burn more and more clearly, as I 
hope, until the brute is destroyed and the man re- 
stored. Once the angel of pain enters upon its 
heavenly mission let us hope that it will pursue the 


evil doer until he is fully persuaded—Hell fire is no 
longer the Devil’s bonfire, but God’s argument 
against sin, and which he will continue to use until 
the sin be loathed, and the soul out of the depths 
of the lowest hell cries out for Heaven—and I have 
a fuith that there is no heaven so high that this 
touching cry will not reach it to pierce the heart of 
God himself. 

Somehow I can but believe that in the nature of 
things every Hell will ultimately break out into 
flame, and then, if not till then, there is hope. 
Once the prodigal is thrown naked upon the rocks, 
then the penitent is born, and the aspirant is soon 
to follow. Realize the panel on the left of DeBuffe’s 
picture, and the panel on the right follows logically 
as effect does cause. Herein I rest my hope for 
man. I believe in great things for every son of 
woman, because I believe these flames will eventually 
make terrific every abode of death and make home- 
sick every exile. I may not be able to explain this 
economy of shame, but I believe in its redemptive 
power—that through it every child will be restored 
to God its Father, and hell itself become an ante- 
chamber of Heaven. 


But there is another thought that presses itself 
upon my soul. I cannot see it in its roundness, in 
its completeness, and to my limited vision its lines 
may seem to cross or contradict the lines of faith I 
have just confessed. There are moments when I 
can understand the apprehension of some great 
thinkers that the prodigal may go on in his revelry, 
his unfeeling, thoughtless, loveless life, wasting his 
substance, the soul shrinking from little to less until 
it is aborted, like an unused organ, and nothing 
remains for hell to feed its fires with. This is not 
my thought or faith, but when I remember the eye- 
less fish of the Mammoth Cave, the paralyzed arms 
of the inactive, the vacant stare of the unthinking, I 
can but shudder at the thought of how many facul- 
ties of the human soul may go out like a candle for 
want of oil to feed the flame. This much at least 
must be true in this thought: it is the sediment of 
reality at the bottom of the old dogma of eternal 
punishment, against which I so frequently throw 
what little weight I can command. An out- 
raged law does visit a permanent hurt upon the 
law-breaker. For every substance wasted there 
is an irretrievable loss. There will be a per- 
manent scar to mark every wound. Aye, let us 
hope there will be the unquenchable flame burning 
at the core of conscience that will carry blushes 
into the company of angels and pangs of remorso 
and regret into the happiest heaven, upon the re- . 
membrance of every false thought or neglected 
privilege. Friends, let us not wince at this truth, to 
the peril of morals and to the hazard of our own 
peace. We avoid these dangers not by philos- 
ophizing about them, or formulating our creeds 
concerning them, but by that action which may be 
illustrated by one more allusion to the story of the 
old heathen, the Homer of long ago. Put wax in 
your ears that you may shut out the seductive 
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strain and row against all the temptations to ease 
or self-enjoyment. 

Well did the bard sing “It were a shame for 
men who have fought at Ilium to slumber here like 
swine fattening for the slaughter.” 

May it not be said to-day “It were a shame for 
us who have heard the higher call, tasted of the 
larger truths and caught glimpses of the better day, 
to be content to live like fattened animals, in sties 
of respectable indolence, masterly inactivity and 
popular selfishness.” 

Friends, of all the words bandied about by dog- 
matic disputants, there is none more damaged, morc 
thread bare; so worn that it has well-nigh passed 
from serious speech into the vocabulary of the 
satirist and the humorists, than this word hell. We 
who have ceased to use it as a word of theology, or 
of credal schemes, may still stop and make serious 
uses of it as a word of philosophy, of law and of 
experience. I have offered to you but the skeleton 
of asermon—let your own minds elaborate it, so 
that the most valuable part of this sermon, as in- 
deed of every sermon, may be the part that will 
come to you hereafter, the part that you will think 
out for yourselves and by yourselves; aye, the still 
better part, which having thought out, you shall act 


out. Then shall we be saved from “ wasting our, 


substance in riotous living.” 


 Blotes feom the Sicld. 


Torxxa, Kansas.—The lay services recently started in the 
parlors of Mr. and Mrs. Wood in this city are being con- 
tinued with increasing interest. The audience has grown 
from ten to fifty. Bro. Powell has for the time being 
attached them to his Nebraska mission and has visited 
them twice, his sermons giving them great delight. The 
services will be continued throuzh the summer, consisting 
in the main of lay readings. It is hoped that in this way 
they may wisely lay the foundation of that liberal church. 
that in due time will tell for the elevation of Topeka, and 
the enlightenment of Kansas. 


Sroux Fauis, Dak.—Our missionary work at this place, 
so abruptly terminated by the sudden death of Mr. Keyes, 
is, we hope, to be resumed by Rev. A. A. Roberts of Buara- 
boo, Wis. Mr. Roberts preached his first sermon there on 
the first of July under favorable auspices. After several 
years of enforced interruption Mr. Roberts returns to his 
early love, the Unitarian ministry, and if arrangements 
are perfected for a continued ministry in Sioux Falls, he 
will bring to his work a noble earnestness, hizh zeal, 
coupled with business sagacity and experience. He 
will find in Dakota the great possibilities of an unworked 
tield, demanding all he can command of the above qualifi- 
cations, plus patience and time. We await with interest the 
result. 

Comina Home.—Rev. Eli Fay, who for nearly seven 
years has served as pastor of the Unitarian Church of 
Shettield, England, with signal success, has been compelled 
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ult. for the United States, hoping te find a more hospitable 
climate in his native land. An English paper says: 

Dr. Fay's resignation was accepted with intense sorrow and disap- 

pointment; and a series of resolutions was passed expressive of their 
profound regret, and warmly acknowledging that the great prosperity 
of the congregation for nearly seven years was chiefly attributable to 
the signal ability and the exceptional devotedness with which the rev- 
erend gentleman had discharged his ministerial duties, A resolution 
was also passed expressing the sincere hope that a residence in a 
warier climate would restore him to his wouted vigor, 
From the same paper we learn that Tuft’s College at 
its last Commencement conferred upon Mr. Fay the hon- 
orary degree of D.D. We trust that with the change of 
climate Mr. Fay may soon find himself ready for work and 
that there may be work ready for him, 


Mownmovutn, Inu.—Many of our readers share with us our 
interest in the new and hopeful movement in this place, 
and will be glad to know of its continued prosperity. 
Considerable money has been spent in improving the 
church building, and a new organ purchased. and still there 
is “money in the bank.” A private correspondent tells us 
how they do it there, as follows: 

I wish you might have been with us at our last Sunday evening con- 
cert, for you would have felt as all our friends do, that “Unity” church 
ix to be a fixture in this place. As we have taken the initiative in this 
matter of sacred concerts, so last Sunday we made bold to introduce 
another heterodox innovation--music by the band, This might not 
canse any undue excitement in a Chicago church, but with many of the 
good people here it is a matter of grave doubt whether or not one dare 
ure anorgan in the worship of God, But if any of us had any lingering 
fears of shocking somebody they were +peedily dispelled by the sight 
of the audience which filled the building to overflowing. For the first 
time in the history of “Unity” church people were obliged to turn away 
unable to find seats. 

Bostoy.—As we were planning a note, regretting the 
resignation of W. G. Babcock as pastor of the Warren 
Street Chapel, which we believe is the first Church Mission 
organized primarily fur the sake of the children, in Boston, 
a note comes to us announcing the establishment of a 
new movement of a similar nature. The Appleton Street 
Chapel originates with teachers, parents and children, who 
have long been associated with Mr. Babcock at the Warren 
Street Chapel. In order to continne together as pastor 
and people, they form this new society. Their object is to 
do the best they can. by Sunday School teaching, public 
worship and preaching, social gatherings and personal 
friendship to make this a better and happier world; and 
they welcome to their number all who sympathize with the 
object. The Sunday-school and Pastor’s address to the 
young will be united in one service at 2 p.m., and the adult 
service will be held at 3 p.m. One evening each month 
will be successively for Sunday School teachers, social 
recreation, literary studies and public entertainment. The 
society has rented one of the halls in the Paine Memorial 
building on Appleton street, and all who are interested are 
cordially invited to attend the opening meetiny on the first 
Sunday in September. 


Oprrtiy.— We presume that the administration of Ober- 
lin Colleze would like to burn Unity, and perhaps the time 
was when it would have liked to throw the Editorial Com- 
mittee into the samo fire. But still there is something 
That iron man Pres- 
ident Phinney has put iron into the ethical blood of two 
generations of its graduates. Spite of its conservatism, it 
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sciousness of a divine calling. The first week of July last 
was the celebration of their Jubilee, and it must have been an 
occasion long to be remembered by those who participated 
in it. Forty-seven class reunions. One graduate had trav- 
eled ten thousand miles. There were representations liter- 
ally from the four quarters of the globe. Parents and 
children attended the same Alumni meeting. Four thou- 
sand people were present to listen to Pres. Fairchild’s Bac- 
calaureate on the “ Providential Aspects of the Oberlin En- 
terprise.” And of course there was no end to the remi- 
niscences of underground railroads, opposition to negro- 
students, and the startling innovation of admitting women. 
Lucy Stone was one of the orators. She recalled the time 
when some of them worked for three cents an hour and 
boarded themselves. Others took in washing at 3714 cents 
per dozen. She told of one girl who sold the silk that was 
for dresses and used the money to clothe her mind. She 
told of how General Cox “made the crackers which on 
Sunday morning with crust coffee constituted our break- 
fast.” And of how Antoinette Brown Blackwell washed the 
dishes and swept the parlor, landing, of course, as Lucy 
Stone has a right to, upon Oberlin’s contribution to the 
woman question. We have room but for a single passage: 

And what is the result of this example of Oberlin of fifty years of co- 
education? It is true Dr. Dix still holds his straw ap against Niagara. 
Harvard keeps its hand on its door knob; but the “ annex ” is there, and 
all around behold more than half the colleges of the land wide open to 
women. Boston University, Cornell, the State universities of Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, with all their departments, 
are open to women, as are other colleges almost innumerable. Col- 
leges for women alone, Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith, have been opened. 
Some of them send to Oberlin for women to act as professors. The 
London University and those of Cambridge and Oxford in England give 
their examinations to women. Even India, breaking its triple bondage 
of women, sends to us her daughter to study medicine, while a young 
East India woman endeavors to impart to her government and to 
her countrywomen an idea of the need of education for women. In ten 
thousand homes all around us are educated mothers who bring to the 
grave duty of rearing sons and daughters well-stored and well-disci- 
plined minds, and here is the center of our national safety. The State 
summons woman to deal with some of its most difficult problems. The 
feminine thought, the feminine judgment and view are being called 
for and added to the masculine thought, judgment, and view, in the 
great questions which involve human interests and which need the 
wisdom of all for the good of all. Oberlin dropped its pebble in the 
great ocean, and the widening wavelets have touched every shore. 


Gorrespondence. 


RUSKIN AND BEARD AT OXFORD. 


[From a private letter we give our readers the following interesting 
glimpse of things at Oxford, as they appear to an intelligent and 
earnest minister who stands outside of the ** Establishment.’—Ep. ] 


Since you were here last year Ruskin has been re-ap- 
pointed to the Slade Professorship of Fine Art, and his 
lectures are popular toadegree. He delivers every lecture 
twice, and even then some hundreds can’t get admission, 
which is by ticket. He is the only man here who can count 
upon an audience exceeding one hundred persons, a fact 
not so strange as it sounds if you were to attend some of 
the lectures given. * * * * Our well-paid 
theological Professors are oftentimes so many dominies 
except in the matter of port wine and beef. And I hear 
that these portly old ladies have interdicted Ruskin from 
following the bent of his genius; if he does not confine 
himself to art—well—he won't be elected again! True it 


is that in his recent lectures on “English Art’? Ruskin has 
trespassed much less than usual-on the domain of moral 
philosophy, and more is the pity, for he is about the only 
English author who sees the true perspective of morals 
and creeds. In his first lecture he said the axe had been 
laid at the root of many of his prejudices—he used to 
think that ladies could not draw, while now he thinks that 
scarcely any other can. “Francesca,” an American lady, 
he praises as pre-eminent, and certainly some of her draw- 
ings, which were exhibited, are a marvel of skill which 
finds the soul of things. As you have probably never seen 
Ruskin, a word or two as to his personal appearance will 
not be amiss. Though only sixty-four years of age, he 
looks feeble and has a painful stoop, or student’s back. I 
fancy his chest is weak and has been weak ever since he 
was a boy. At the age of twenty-two he tells us in the 
Epilogue to the edition just out of Vol. II, of “ Modérn 
Painters” that he was so ill that his friends despaired of 
his life, and that he shared this despair himself. His voice 
would indicate weakness in the chest, for he has very im- 
perfect control over it, and at times is anything but musical. 
He invariably begins his lecture in a kind of sing-song, or 
asif he were intoning. However he delivers his points 
and his anecdotes to perfection—his countenance lights up 
and his eyes flash in a charming way which is very winning 
and impressive. The serious parts are mostly execrably 
delivered, which is very annoying. To sum up, his delivery 
varies from very good to very bad—but when he dispenses 
with his manuscript he is always good and striking like his 
style. To hear the man is a great help to understand his 
writings, and no one who has listened to him will ever 
question his earnestness. In stature he probably was five — 
feet eleven inches when he could stand erect. He is thin, 
and no wonder, for he confesses he is no judge of wine,— 
the last qualification you might expect lacking in an Ox- 
ford don! He wears his hair very long and sometimes 
unkempt—it is slightly flecked with gray. Latterly he has 
given up shaving, so that he wears somewhat stumpy hairs 
on his face which are quite gray. His nose, like Irving’s 
“left leg, isa poem in itself.” It is very finely chiselled 
and slightly aquiline. The eyes are full of life, the brows 
bushy and the forehead slightly retreating and neither high 
nor low. 

The Hibbard Lectures—XII in number — were given 
here in April and May last by the Rev. Chas. Beard, B.A. 
Though Mr. Beard is an exceptionally fine speaker, his 
lectures were emphatically not a success from a numerical 
point of view. Scarcely an under-graduate could be seen 
and very few indeed were the University men. The atten- 
dance began with sixty-five and ended with thirty-five— 
averaged about fifty. Many causes were against success, 
the time of year was the very worst, for all young men who 
care for lectures were either busy preparing for the mid- 
summer examinations or were actually being examined. 
The frivolous were busy with lawn tennis and cricket, or on 
the river. Besides it was difficult to choose between the 
lectures. Many a day I attended as many as three different 
lectures! If Mr. Beard had compressed his lectures into 
six it had been better perhaps for all concerned and cer- 
tainly for their chance for an audience. The fanlt found 
with the lectures was that they looked too much on the 
sides of subjects, instead of as a whole. Theeffect produced 
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on the mind was something like reading several articles in 
a good encyclopedia—a sense of knowing a great deal but 
not at all clearly, much less the bearing of one event on 
another. Too much history and too little criticism, I should 
say. The lectures were delivered in the Oxford Music Hall 
—a dismal, dingy, damp, execrable room with agony-seats. 
The University authorities refused a decent room unless 
Mr. Beard bound himself to steer clear of all controversial 
subjects! So that Mr. Beard had to enter Oxford, as it were, 
at a postern gate where none of the respectabilities of Oxford 
were ever seen. And to crown all absurdities the first four 
lectures were delivered with various drop scenes behind the 
lecturer—the first scene was an empty room with an open 
door in the back ground symbvlic of much! “ You have 
come here, it is true, still thy reception is an empty room 
—disappear!” The scene at the second lecture was some 
cloisters drawn in most painful perspective; and on the 
occasion of the third and fourth lectures, the scene was 
most aesthetic; giant sun-flowers and lilies in foreground 
with a “ grand sweep” leading up to a Moorish mosque in 
the background. Fancy Luther at Worms defending the 
cause of liberty and of progress, standing with ‘‘ Hier stehe 
ich, Ich kann nicht anders, Gott holfe mir, Amen,” with 
such a scene for a background. Todo Mr. Beard justice, 
he kept his back resolutely turned upon the scene, but had 
Luther been there, he had lifted up his heel and dashed it 
through in no time. 
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All books noticed in this department, as well as new and standard 
books of every description, may be obtained by addressing The Colegrove 
Book Co., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Literary World for July 14th makes the appear- 
ance of a new edition of the “ Rollo Books ” and several of 
their relations, the occasion of quite an extended notice of 
Jacob Abbott’s books for children. Which, we are inclined 
to think with this critic, form more wholesome food for 
chilgren than most of the dangerously “ attractive” books 
that have followed in their train. The writer sums up his 
estimate as follows: : 

To these books—these simple, sensible, truthful, sagacious, whole- 

some books, and their comrades from the sume hand—three living gen- 
erations of Americans owe some of the best and most lasting lessons 
ever taught to human minds. In their rejuvenated form the Roll» 
Books, the Jonas Books, and the Lucy Books ought to go on doing their 
geod work for generations to come. 
——tThe same paper contains a valuable study of Mormon- 
ism, by Mrs. Paddock. She has had an opportunity of 
studying the enormities and atrocities of that system from 
twelve years’ residence as a Gentile in Utah.—#Grrace Dar- 
ling has found a biographer. The story of her life is soon 
to be published by Thomas Whittaker. This is following 
the line indicated by Ruskin’s call, as stated by him in his 
preface to the “Story of Ida.” “Substituting for the art- 
fully combined improbabilities of modern Fiction, the 
careful record of providentially ordered Fact.”——Bell & 
Son, of London, are issuing a three-volume edition of Em- 
erson’s Works, which, it is claimed, is to contain several 
essays and pieces never before published in England or 
America.—T. Y. Crowell & Co. have published in one vol- 
ume for the low price of $1.25, the two-volume selections 
of “Poems of Robert Browning,” made by himself some 
years ago for an English publisher. We heartily indorse 
the words of the Literary World: 


That Browning should become as widely read as Tennyson or Long- 
fellow no one can expect, but we see n@reason why he should not win 


such an audience among us as other poets in this series have found, as 
Coleridge, or Shelley, or Spenser. And we are grateful in the name of 
the public for this worthy effort to make so large a body of Browning's 
poetry accessible to all. 

'——Honghton, Mifilin & Co. promise the complete works 
of William H. Seward in five volumes, for next October. 
They are also bringing out the autobiography of Thurlow 
Weed.—A new editon of four stories by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett has been issued by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. They were written years ago for Peterson’s 
Magazine before the author made her reputation. Rob- 
erts Bros. have already announced some of their forthcom- 
ing holiday books. Among them are “Gray's Elegy,” with 
designs by Harry Fenn; Jean Ingelow’s “High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire,” illustrated by Church and 
others; Lord Houghton’s “Good Night and Good Morning,” 
with etchings by Walter Severn; and Cardinal Newman’s 
poem “ Lead, kindly Light,” illustrated by St. John Harper 
and George R. Halm.-——Mr. Lewis Carroll, author of 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” has written a new 
book called “Rhyme and Reason,” to be published by the 
MacMillans.—It is claimed that Newman Hall’s “Come 
to Jesus,” has been printed in twenty languages and that 
three million copies of it have been sold.——Mr. R. Worth- 
ington has made an amusing child’s book out of the re- 
cently acknowledged verses of Longfellow, beginning 
“There was a Little Girl.”——Herbert Spencer’s “ Data of 
Ethics” is issued in cheap popular form by D. Appleton & 
Co., with an introduction written for this edition.——A 
volume of essays by Dr. Holmes, part of them new and 
part already published in the Atlantic and the volume en- 
titled “ Atlantic Essays,” and including the famous “ Hunt 
after the Captain” and “ Mechanism in Thought and Mor- 
als,” isissued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. A new edition 
of Mr. Hale’s clever story “Ten Times One is Ten,” has 
been issued by Roberts Bros. Mr. Hale, who has just fin- 
ished a book on Spain, is shortly to begin work on a his- 
tory of the Pacific Ocean and ite shores, for which he has 
been collecting material for many years. 


THe Story or Ina. By Francesca. Edited, with preface, by John Rus- 
kin, D.C. L. Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 1883. pp. 8. 75 cta. 


Doubtless a considerable part of the present: notoriety 
of this little book, and its phenomenal success in the 
market, is attributable to the fact that John Ruskin has 
become an enthusiastic admirer of the author’s artistic 
powers, and that he has given to this little story the bene- 
fit of his great name. But the booklet deserves all the 
success it has achieved, and much more, on its own intrinsic 
merit. It is simple; it is true; it is very tender; and con- 
sequently has that rare beauty which accompanies these 
qualities. Ida is here presented to us in the merest outline 
sketch, but it is distinct enough to justify profound 
thought and subtle analysis. A poor Florentine sewing- 
girl, with a face so beautiful as to attract the artist eye of 
Miss Frances Alexander, a lady artist from Boston, and 
lead her to desire to use her as a model. We infer that her 
idealized face proved so attractive to picture buyers that 
Miss Alexander—“ Francesca ’—was kept busy much of 
the time in multiplying this face in various ways. This 
threw artist and sewing-girl much into one another’s com- 
pany, enabling the former to discover a spirit worthy the 
sweet face of the latter. Meanwhile there comes into the 
life of Ida the cruel joy of miadirected love. The man, 
to whom she could at most be but a pleasing toy, a passing 
pleasure, became to her the fullness of life; aye, life itself. 
For when the hard reality revealed itself, she sank under it 
into an untimely grave. The doctors gave the cause of 
her death a common name, and held the inhospitable air 
responsible for wasted tissue; but none the less was it a 
case of heart-breaking. We are grateful to thia artist for 
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telling the simple story. We are grateful to Ruskin for 
discovering it and giving it to the world. Grateful, too, 
for some characteristic wisdom from his pen in the preface. 
But we wish he had desisted from much of his so-called 
editing. We resent the intrusion of his italics, and we 
wish he had kept his august personality in the way of 
petty little foot-notes out of the simple story. We 
resent the implied insinuatiou, which now and then crops 
out in the words of the biographer as well as the editor, 
that this was a very exceptional case; so exceptional.as to 
tax the credulity of the reader. Also that it was the pro- 
duct of some especial, not to,say misaculous, workings of 
some peculiar form of religious faith or special dispensation 
of Christianity. Humanity is fertile in Idas; aye,in those 
far nobler and greater than Ida, because, added to Ida’s 
thoughtfulness for others, that saves her one centime, one- 
tenth of a penny, each day that she might buy a piece of 
bread for an old blind man every Sunday morning; and 
that enabled her to rise from a dying bed to make festive 
a sister’s wedding day; added to that wise, womanly reserve 
which realized that there were some sorrows as well as some 
joys, too deep for words, which speech only mocks, and so 
did not make heavier her burdens by talking about them; and 
added to that wealth of kindliness that refused the bitter 
relief from wrong that comes from sneers, cynicism and 
hate, these have a strength of intellect, a breadth of vision, 
a grasp of this world that Ida had not. There are many 
women this side of Florence who suffer as much as Ida did, 
endure more grievous wrong, but refuse to die; they con- 
tinue to live right along, making the world better, and 
others, at least, happier for their untold suffering. The 
Idas are not so rare in this world as are the Francescas; 
those who have skill to paint the great loveliness found in 
so many women’s faces all about us; who have the insight 
to detect and the power to describe the sufferings of 
common humanity, the hidden tragedies, and the veiled 
triumphs in lives near and familiar to all of us. 

Ida is one of the many strong women whom we all know, 
written rather small. She lies coiled within the life of so 
many women about us whom the pencil of Francesca will 
never idealize and the pen of John Ruskin never glorify. 
Oh! there is an imperishable purity even in the heart of 
the woman we call impure. And what is true of Ida is 
somewhat true of every lone, injured woman, and woman 
is a sister to man, not so very unlike after all. Surely 
Ruskin is quite right when he says “the lives we need to 
have written for us are of the people whom.the world has 
‘not thought of—far less heard of—who are yet doing the 
most of its work, and of whom we may learn how it can 
best be done.” 

FLOTRAM AND JETSAM. By Thomas Gibson Bowles. Funk & Wagnalls. 

Standard Library. Price, 25 cents. . 

If we have been somewhat tardy in our notice of this 
book, it is because we have read it as such a book must be 
read to get the good of it. If one “digests” it, in Bacon’s 
use of the word, it must be by very small morsels. It isa 
book of reflections, set down at random and without order 
or connection save such as has come through the sugges- 
tion of some work, reading, incident, mental mood or feel- 
ing. Borrowed, opened at the first page and read through 
to the last, it would be a great bore; owned, picked up in 
odd moments of leisure and read at whatever page it may 
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chance to open, it is pleasing and nearly always suggestive. 
Some statement, or thought, or fancy is quite sure to strike 
the attention either for approval or disapproval, and to 
cause a thoughtful person to lay down the book and follow 
out the same lead for himself. A grace in dealing with trifles 
amounting almost to genius, a logic sometimes pushed to 
iY ‘ ‘és . : 

the verge of fancifalness, and withal a certain undercur- 
rent of cynicism reminds one often of such French writers 
as Diderot or Rochefoucauld; but the author is in fact an 
Englishman and editor of England’s leading society jour- 
nal, Vanity Fair. : 

Of a work so fragmentary but so quotable, the most ade- 
quate impression must come through extracts, though 
probably any two readers would differ in their selections. 

“Tn all your confessions that which you will never confess is the act 
which you yourself blame.’’ 

“He is in the safest position who has the most and sharpest goads to 
work. So that, if I were asked to provide a man with capital for his 
life, I should provide him with poverty, debt, unrequited love, doubts 
and enemies. There are few who, when they are quit of these, do any- 
thing worth doing, unless it be something for themselves—which is not 
worth doing.” 

“If you would see the real prophet, poet, statesman, artist or orator— 
that is to say, one who in any of these characters has reached any con- 
clusion—you will find him in the solitary man struggling and wrestling 
with his work, failing, falling, letting the oar fall from his grasp and 
coming to it again painfully, perhaps reluctautly, and always with 
distrust of his strength, the while there is none by to cheer and encour- 
age him, no applause, no result even apparent, nor any present hope of 
aresult. What he then can doin the silence and darkness, that he is; 
and he {s but a palo reflex and imitation of that when he stands forth 
only to show his work. Yet this, the least part and merest incident of 
his business, is alone regarded and treated as though it were the 
whole. They turn with disgust from him while he is running the race; 
and when he wins the prize they go about exclaiming that it is a gift.” 

A. B. MM. 


Out or THE STREetTs. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. London: Sunday 
School Association. 1883. pp. 107. Price, 2 shillings. 


This is the story of a bright, interesting girl with a real 
genius for music, who by her courage and perseverance 
raised herself ‘out of the streets,” where we find her play- 
ing the violin for the few pennies which may be thrown to 
her by strangers, to an honored and useful position. The 
story is simple and well told. It moves easily from be- 
ginning to end and contains no overdrawn or exaggerated 
incidents. There are to be sure one or two unusual coinci- 
dences in the book, and Stella’s time of trial was certainly 
very short; but these are not to be considered as imperfec- 
tions in a book of this kind. The characters, which are 
not many, are all well drawn. The “celebrated Rossini fam- 
ily ” might be taken from life, and good-natured Bob Lib- 
erty interests us quite as much as the unfortunate “uncle 
Jem” to whom he and Stella areso devoted. One thing for 
which there is occasion to be gratefal is that while the 
characters talk in a perfectly natural way, yet it is with an 
absence of the slang and objectionable expressions which 
many writers for children and young people think justifia- 
ble or even necessary in such a book as this. The book 
itself is very attractive, with clear type, fair margins and 
neat binding. x. EB. M. 


When you do anything from a clear judgment that it 
ought to be done, never shrink from being seen to do it, 
even though the world should misunderstand it; for if you 
are not acting right, shun the action itself; if youare, why 
fear those who wrongly censure you?—Epictetus. 
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Little Wlnity. 


ELLEN T. Lxonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Assoctate Editors. 
Muss Cora H. CLanxe, ee aa Mass. 


. E. E. Maney, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young|and a still later writer says: 


reader in finding ‘‘ What to see” in this wonderful world about us, 


and 

in deciding ‘‘ What to do’’ toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
things 


privilege of training children to find the coul of all life in the 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


BE CONTENT. 


* Poor and content is rich and rich enough.’’—Shakspeare, 


To begin with a reason which is lowest down and 
nearest our every day reach,—it is the most comfort- 
able condition in which we can be. To be honestly 
comfortable and at home with one’s self, is to be of 
more use, and to have more friends than could be 
the case, surely, if one were wncomfortable—or dis- 
contented; they go hand in hand you see. 

Is it hard to be content when you must do with- 
out so many of the things you want very much? If 
you are too busy thinking how hard it is, you will 
not have your wits about you, and something quite 
as good as that for which you are lamenting, may 
pass you by unnoticed. Think out a moment among 
your friends, young and old. They do not have all 
they want, and they are not very wretched. There 
must be some way then to be reasonably happy 
without having all our wants met. The more we 
learn of real life, in-and about us, the more we find 
within our reach to content us. It is nearly always 
those who have learned but little of real life, who 
have not come near to, and shared in the surround- 
ing, common life, who are the most unsatisfied. Do 
you think content means not to wish to do or have 
anything better than what you are already doing or 
having, and so you scorn to be content? If it did 
there would be glory in your scorn. It often looks 
as if even grown people thought this the meaning of 
the word. The dictionary says it is ‘“ Moderate 
happiness,” “an undisturbed state of mind.” So 
its true meaning is not that easy unprogressiveness 
which looks no higher, but a quiet acquiescence 
with what is, for the present, at the same time 
quietly working on toward that which is better. “For 
the present,” but always moving on. We do not 
expect to reach final conditions in this life. 

We like the word in many ways. It suggests a 
certain poise, or balance, wherever it is applied. It 
implies having what there is in us at our own best 
command. To be really happy is to find good use 
for what is in us. One must be not only his own 
master but his own servant, as well. He can bo 
neither truly, without content. It is free from the 
feverish reaching here and there for that which when 
grasped is not half used. It is a kind of blessedness 
all may find whether high or low, rich or poor, and 
wherever it is, there is also the truest and broadest 
brotherhood. People of all ages have had to learn 


how to practice content if they would have any 
good of their lives. In the 4th chapter of Phil- 
lippians, 11th verse, we find “I have learned in what- 
ever state I am therewith to be content.” From 
Shakspeare the following: 

“My crown is called content, 

A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy:”” 
“Contentment con- 
sists in not persuading ourselves that our things are 
the very best in the world, but in believing they 
ae the best for us, and giving God thanks for 

em.” 


THE BABY AND THE BEE. 


Said the baby to the bee, 
“Good morning, Mr. Bee; 
I am but a little baby, 
And you'll please to let me be.” 


To the baby said the bee, 
“Tf I am to let you be, 

I will let you be a baby, 
For you can not be a bee.” 


Said the baby to the bee, 
“If you let me be a baby, 

You must let me be a bee; 
For b-a-bee is baby, 

And that is what I be.” 


A LEGEND OF BREGENZ. 

One of the loveliest lakes that ever lay encircled 
by rugged mountains is Lake Constance. The skies 
above are reflected in the blue bosom of the lake 
below, and as you watch the white clouds passing 
over it, you think it just a piece of heaven on 
earth. Above the lake has stood for a thousand 
years or more the quaint old Tyrolean city, Bregenz, 
and it is the legend of this city—how the town 
was saved one night three hundred years ago,—that 
I am going to tellyou. A Tyrol girl left her home 
and friends to go out to service in the Swiss valleys. 
She stayed in Switzerland so long that her home- 
sickness was forgotten, the language of her new 
friends seemed no longer strange, and when she led 
her cattle out to pasture she looked no more on this 
side and on that, wondering in which direction lay 
dear old Bregenz. Still she used to sing to her 
master’s children the old songs of her native land, 
and at night when she knelt for her simple prayer, 
it was the words of her childhood which came to 
her. Suddenly arose in the peaceful valley strange 
rumors of war and strife—the men were sterner, 
there was little talk of spinning or working among 
the women, and even the little children seemed 
afraid to go out alone to play. One night the men 
and women were assembled and talked over a plan 
for a secret attack on the stronghold of the enemy, 
Bregenz. Their words wore like death to the heart 
of the poor Tyrolese maiden and the thought of the 
beauty of her native city—that it was her old home 
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and where her kinsfolks still lived, and she saw in 
her new friends only the foes of her country. 
These words sounded in her heart, ‘Go forth, save 
Bregenz and-then, if need be, die.” She went with 
trembling haste to the shed, lousened the strong 
white horse that fed daily from her hand, mounted | 
him and turned his head toward Bregenz. Out in- 
to the darkness they tly-—faster, over faster—in her 
heart a prayer for Bregenz. She hears before her 
the rushing of the Rhine. Hev horse draws back in , 
terror, for the bank is high and steep—one moment) 
and in he plunges. It is a hard struggle, she can- 
not see throngh the darkness, the waters rush above 
the mane of her horse, but at last it is over and the 
noble horse bears her up the steep bank on the 
other side. Again they rush onward and just at 
midnight they reach the city. Bregenz is saved. | 
The battlements are manned before daylight and 
the advancing army is met with defiance. That: 
was three hundred years ago, but the old stone | 
gateway which was erected on the hill to do her 
honor, stands there still, and. still at night as the, 
warder paces to and fro, guarding the old gateway 
and ealling cach passing hour, when midnight 
comes, he calls the maiden’s name. 

Now go to Adelaide Proctor’s poems and read 
the legend just as she wrote it for you. 


BABY THANKFUL. 


Roaming in the meadow, 
Little four-year- old 


Picks the snowy duisies, 
With their hearts of gold. 


Fills her little apron, 

Fills her dimpled hands; 
Suddenly—how quiet 

In the grass she stands! 


“Who made f'owers, so pitty,-— 
Put ’em here? Did God?” 
I, half heeding, answer 
With a careless nod. 


Holding close her blossoms, 
With uplifted head, 

Fervent face turned skyward, 
“ Thank you, God!" sho said. 


Then, as if explaining, 
Though no word I spake, 
“ Always mus’ say ‘thank you,’ 
For the things I take.” 


Ob my little preacher, 
Clad in robes of praise, 


» know it? 


Would we all night copy 
Baby Thankfal’s ways. 


Time to fret and murmur 
We could never make, 

Should we first say, “Thank you,” 
For the things wo teke. 


- Scattered Seeds, 


LEARNING THE BIRDS. 


“ Hast thou named all the birds without a gt?” 

I cannot say that I have, but I have namea two 
or three, if, as I suppose, “naming” here means 
learning to know the names of those I see. I labor 
under: a double disadvantage. I am _ so near- 
sighted that I cannot see a bird unless he kindly 
condescends to hop very near to me, which few but 
the robins or the English sparrows are willing to 
do. Then I have but a feeble ear for music, sv 
that it is with great difficulty that I can distinguish 
or remember the notes. 

I will describe to you my efforts to learn the red- 
eyed vireo, about which I found such varied 
descriptions in the books. 

In “The Birds of New England and the Adja- 
cent States,” Samuels says of him, “I feel that no 
description of mine can begin to do justice to the 
genial, happy, industrious disposition of this one of 
our most common and perhaps best beloved birds. 
Everywhere in these states, at all hours of the day, 
from early morning until evening twilight, his 
sweet, half plaintive, half meditative carol is heard. 
Whenever we see him, we notice that he is busily 
searching in the trees for caterpillars and noxious 
larvie, or pursuing winged insects that have taken 
flight from the trees. While thus engaged, he ut- 
ters at short intervals his warbling song. This 
consists sometimes of a few syllables like ‘wee 
cheweo turrulit: cheweeo, given in a singularly 
swect tone.” 

The next author which I take up, exclaims in 
this fashion, ag 

“Tm tired of the red-eyed virco, 
Calling from morning to night 
In the tone of asserting a right: 

“There, now, look at me! See here! Don't you see me? 

Wilson Flagg, in “Birds and Seasons of New 
England,” calls him the preacher vireo, and speaks 
of him in this wise: “The tones of the preacher 
are loud and sharp, modulated somewhat like those 
of the robin, though not so continuous. We might 
suppose him to be repeating moderately, with a 
pause between each sentence, ‘You see it? You 
Do you hear me? Do you believe it? 
All these strains are delivered with a rising inflec- 
tion at the close, and a pause, as if waiting for an 
answer. The prolongation of his singing season 
until sometimes the last week in August renders 
him a valuable songster. When nearly all other 
birds have become silent, the little preacher still 
continues his earnest harangue, and is sure of an 
audience at this late period, when he has but few 
rivals.” 

T listened and looked for this bird for two sea- 


isons, but all in vain, and the third opened with no 


better success, till, one morning at the end of May, 
I beeame conscious that a very familiar note be- 
longed neither to the robin, oriole, nor song spar- 
row; the bird was talking in broken, disconnected 
syllables, without much emphasis or animation. I 
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hastened to call a friend, who had with me been 
seeking the acquaintance of the vireo. 

“Why, isn’t that a robin?” said she. “I always 
supposed that to be a robin.” 

“Tt is not clear and strong enough for a robin,” 
I argued, and we both hurried out into the avenue 
each armed with an opera glass. Up and down we 
searched, twisting and straining our necks as we 
peered up into the trees, but finally, moment of tri- 
umph, we caught sight of the bird, and found it to 
be norobin! And as well as we could see among the 
tree shadows, it answered to the description of the 
red-eyed vireo. . 

Since that time, we have heard the bird constantly, 
and are forced to the humiliating conclusion that 
we had heard him every year, but had carelessly 
chosen to attribute his song to the robin, who prob- 
ably would not have considered himself flattered 
by the mistake. Cora H. Crarke. 


CLEVER RATS. 


A resident in a country town one day had several 
fine eggs sent to him, and he put them in a basket 
in what he thought a safe place. When a littlo 
while after he looked at the eggs he found that one 
was gone, and the next day another vanished, and 
he began to suspect that one of his servants must 
be fond of eggs for breakfast, and made them very 
angry by saying so. They naturally kept their ears 
and eyes open for the thief, and late at night, hear- 
ing a noise on the kitchen stairs, peeped cautiously 
out and discovered him, or rather them—for there 
were a couple, and each of them had four legs in- 
stead of two. The guilty pair were rats, one of 
them larger than the other, and they were both 
busy in carrying down stairs an egg, which they 
did very skillfully. The larger rat stood on his 
hind legs, with fore paws and head resting on the 
step above; his partner rolled the egg toward him, 
and he clasped it gently and lifted it down to the 
step on which he stood, holding it there till his 
companion came to take charge of it, when he de- 
scended to a lower one, and thus the clever couple 
reached the bottom without even cracking their 
egy.—Sel. 


The Gxchange Table. 


JOHN JONES AND L 


We had a tiff: “ John Jones,” said I, 

“You should not leave your cow at large!” 
“You mend your fence!” was his reply; 

And so ran charge and counter-charge. 


A trifling thing: The cow had cropped 
Some blades of grass, some heads of grain; 
And yet for this a friend I dropped! 
And wrought for both a lasting pain. 


I knew that I had played the fool,— 
Yet thrust my better thought aside, 

And, when my blood had time to cool, 
Became a greater fool through pride. 


Upon two homes a shadow sate: 
Two cordial wives grew shy and cool; 
Two broods of children learned to hate! 
Two parties grew in church and school. 


John Jones's pew was next to mine: 

What pleasant greetings passed between! 
As sacred as the bread and wine 

Had our communing friendship been. 


Oft had our voices swelled the song; 
Oft had we bowed in common prayer, 

And shared the worship of the throng 
Who sat in heavenly places there. 


But how shall souls in exile sing 
The Lord’s sweet song? The holy notes 


-Of fellowship, and joy, and peace 


And pardon stuck in both oar throats. 


Some lessened relish for all good 

Made life for both to deaden down; 
So nature darkened to our mood, 

And answered back our settled frown. 


One summer eve I sat and smoked: 
Good Dr. Dean came riding by; 

He said, in voice a little choked, 
“John Jones is hurt, and like to die!” 


A sudden fire shot through my brain,— 
And burned, like tow, the sophist lies! 
And on my heart a sudden pain 
Fell, like a bolt from hidden skies! 


I stumbled o’er the threshold where 

My shadow had not passed for years; 
I felt a shudder in the hand 

A woman gave me through her tears. 


When he no more the pulse could feel, 
I saw the doctor turn away: 

Some mighty impulse made me kneel 
Beside the bed, as if to pray,— 


Yet not the Maker’s name I called; 
As one who plunges ‘neath the wave— 
A swimmer strong and aunappalled— 
Intent a sinking life to save, 


So all my sonl’s up-gathered powers, 
In anguish of desire intense, 
Sent that departing one a cry 
That leaped the abyss of broken sense. 


To the dim eye came back a ray; 

Q’er the white face a faint smile shone; 
I felt (as ’twere a spirit’s touch,) 

The stiffened fingers press my own. 


O resurrection power of God, 
That wrought that miracle of pain! 
From buried hearts tore off the shroud, 
And made dead friendship live again! 


Beside one grave two households stood, 
And weeping heard the pastor say, 

“Phat out of death He bringeth life, 
And out of darkness cometh day.” 


Mrunnouncements. 


ee 
ae) SuBSCRIBERS. 
Was I chief mourner in the train? ares 
Ah, who could guess, of all the throng, 
The strange, sweet comfort-in-the-pain 
Of one who mourns forgiven wrong! 


The subscription price of Unity is $1.50 per year, inadvance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

‘The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address Inbel is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be inade with the first or second issue after the 
money - received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested, 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
cubseriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

‘All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick Block, Chicago. 


—Charles G. Ames, in The Sower. 
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Tax Port or View.—A Fly, observing one day a Sheep 
running with great Rapidity from a Forest, inquired, 
“What is the Matter, my Friend?” ‘ Matter enough!” 
panted the Sheep. “Dear Fly, in yonder wood there is & 
Lion!” ‘Really! and what of That?” returned the Fly. 
“Surely you're not Afraid of a Lion.” “ Ana do you indeed 
not Fear him?” gasped the Sheep. “Certainly not; to 
Prove it, I will myself enter the Wood.” The Fly hurried 
away, and retarning after some Time continued: “ You are 
right, my Friend, he is There: but really there is no Occa- 
sion for Fear. I conversed with him for some Minutes, and 
I even Flatter myself that it was I who Annoyed him. 
Pray, do not be so Timid!” At this moment, a Spider, 
who had just Completed her Web near by, appeared Sud- 
denly on the Scene. The Fly turned pale, and, without 
Warning, fainted quite away. The Spider, seizing him, 
bore him into her Web, whence he never Reappeared. 
“Alas! my Friend,” said the Sheep, as he walked quietly 
away, “it is not 60 Much what you are Afraid of as it is 
the Being Afraid.” —Life. 


Is PRorantITyY EVER JusTIFIABLE?—The death of the Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, of Newport, R. L, recalls a little anecdote 
about him. Ata tea-party, given by a member of the Rev. 
Rev. Dr. Thayer's church a few years ago, & lady playfully 
remonstrated with Dr. Thayer for his intimacy with the 
Unitarian divine. “ Tt is true,” said Dr. Thayer, “that Mr. 
Brooks and I are very good friends and that I am really 
very fond of him. He is a most delightfal companion, and 
we often go fishing together. To-day, however, while we 
were on the fishing-ground, he shocked me by a little ex- 
hibition of profanity.” “ Profanity!” exclaimed the ortho- 
dox sister, * you don’t really mean that Mr. Brooks is pro- 
fane?” “I must confess that he was somewhat so to-day,” 
said good Dr. Thayer. “ You see, it happened thus: we were 
at anchor with our lines out, Brother Brooks, the skipper, 
and I, when, after some tedious wating, the skipper cried 
out: ‘I had a d——n good bite then’; whereupon my 
Brother Brooks quickly responded: ‘So did 1’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


If “J. M., 8 subscriber to Unity,” will entrust the Editors 
with his or her identity, we shall be glad to publish the 
proffered lines. 
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THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOCL 


Begins its next Academic Year September 24, The 
main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isno charge 
for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are Very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars, apply to 

Rev. A. A. LIveRMORE, President; Meadville, Penn. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


—_—_ 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty 


Address R. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. 


pS oe el 


Kindergarten Training School. 


THES 


Bau Claire Kindergarten Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, & Training Clase for 
instruction in the Principles and Methods of Frubel, with practical ap- 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss JONES, & graduate of the 8t, Louis Kinder- 
garten Training School. For particulars appply to 


Mar. GeorGe BANCROFT has reached the second volume of 
his final and revised edition of his History of the United 
States (Appleton). and in it condenses the third and fourth 
volumes of previous editions. The work is not changed 
essentially, the method of relating and the view taken of 
American history being adhered to, but condensation is 
secured, sometimes by the new arrangement of the text, 
but more especially by severe curtailment of diffuseness of 
style, the avoidance of repetitions, and the merciless cutting 
out of what is called fine writing. A teacher of rhetoric 
ean find in many comparative passages, in the new and old 
editions, jnstructive lessons for his students in the art of 
composition. Mr. Bancroft at the aye of fourscore is frank 
enough to show that he has learned a good deal in the 
matter of style since he began this work fifty years 4go.— 
The Critic. 


SuRVIVAL OF THE Firrest.—A little five-year-old friend, 
who was always allowed to choose the prettiest kitten for 
his pet and playmate before the other nurslings were 
drowned, was taken to his’ mother’s room the other morn- 
ing to see the two new twin babes. He looked reflectively 
from one to the other for a minute or two, then, poking his 
chubby finger into the check of the plumpest baby, he said 
decidedly, “Save this one.” Exchange. 


Miss Jenny Luorp JONES, Supervisor, 


Or to D. P. Simons, Prest. of Kindergarten Ass'n, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


REFERENCES: 


Miss Susan BLow, gt. Louis, 


Ww. H. CHANDLER, Sec'y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


W. D. PARKER, Pres. State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis 
Rev. JOHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. KERR C. ANDERSON, Oshkozh, Wis. 
H. M. SIMMONS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JENK. LLOYD JONES, Chicago, lll. 
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LIBERAL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIS. 


Faith and Freedom. By Sroprrorp A. 
Brooke. 12mo. pp. xxiii, 352 $1.50 
The Peak in Darien. An Octave of Essays. 
By Frances PowrEr Conse. 12mo. pp. 266... 1.50 
The Duties of Women. By Frances PowER 
CosBxE. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper 25cts.; cloth 1.00 
The Two Consciences, An Essay. By Wir- 
LIAM DENNIS. 12mo. pp. 85. Cloth.......... 25 
A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rurvus 
P. Srepsins, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233 1,25 
Wrestling and Waiting. By Joun F. WwW. 
Ware. pp. ix, 340 
Jesus, His Opinions and Character. The 
New Testament Studies of a Layman. 12mo. 
DIN ATL cee peso ccenscevereeaarseeenus via esos 
Poems. By Mrnort J. SavaGE. 18mo. pp 247. 
UN Gb is i arik cenesadensas dina. ame dea sedate 
The Minister’s Hand-book: For Christen- | 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Compiled and 
arranged by Rev. Minot J, SavaGE. New 
Edition, enlarged, 18mo. pp. 121. Cloth... 
The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- 
dles. By M. J. Savacr. 12mo. pp. 160.... 1.00 
Belief in God. An Examination of Some 
Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 
SavaGE, to which is added an address by W. 
H. SavaGE. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth 
Beliefs About Man. A Companion Volume 
to “ Belief in God.” By M. J. Sava. 12mo, 
pp. 130. Cloth 
Talks About Jesus. By M. J. SavaGE. 
Timo; pp: 161; CIGEns i vscasia ds vencesraaen eens 
The Morals of Evolution. 
AGE. 12mo. pp. 191. Cloth 
Life and Letters of T. J. Mumford. 


1.50 


75 


12mo, pp. ix, 208. Cloth ...... ce ci,!) 
A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Ser- 

mons. By W. C. GANNETT. 18mo0, pp. 106, 

Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt ...............6 1.00 


Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


50 | Price, { 


““Unity Mission.” 


A new series of tracts to answer the question, 
What is Unitarianism? and to illus- 
trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 
and Life. 

Edited by members of the 
Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents, 
Ten copies, 25 cents. 


' Including postage. 
—lTow Ready :-— 
No. 1, “* Narurat REiiGion,” By J. Vila Blake. 


No.2. * Tae RELIGION of Jesus,’ By H. M. Simmons, 
No. 4. ‘“‘ AnouT Prayer." 

No.7. “THe Growrn oF Farra.’*By H. M. Simmons, 
In FProroration and Reads Scon. 
No.3, UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 

COVENANTS, ETC. 
No. 5. 


Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 


“THe PowkR OF THE Bap,” (the Western 


No. 6. ‘* UNITARIANISM,—ITS HISTORY AND ITS PRIN 


CIPLES,” by J. C. Learned. 


Others to Follow— 


CGOINC EAST AND WEST, 

Spe Fe Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars, with Re- 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
the famous C, B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 
tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 
between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria. 
All connections made in Union Depots. It is 
NE. 


eed 
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known as the great THROUGH CAR 


Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and to 
and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Onl. 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 
T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen'l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 
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COINCG NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches and Pull- 
man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and 
from St. Louis, via Hannibal, Quincy, Keokuk, 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis; Parlor Cars with Reclining 


one 


change of cars between St. Louis anc 
Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver, 
Colorado. 

It is universally admitted to be the 


CANVASSERS FOR UNITY 


wanted in 300 cities of the United States and Can- 
ada. Liberal 


CASH COMMISSIONS) 


will be paid. Ministers are especially requested to 
bring this notice to the attention of those who 
would be willing to take agencies. Full particulars 
will be given upon application to this office, and 
sample copies of Unrry will be sent free to any ad- 
dress. Applicants for agencies will please give 
references. 


Address 
UInNaa ws 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ey THE (— Serr 
Chicago & North-Western 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
PNITED STATES, FAST MAIL ROUTE 


C AGO 


And all points in Northern IWinois, Ce 
, Eastern and Northw on 
Wisconsin, Northern Mi Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, tral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Ww. 
Idaho, Montana, ae 


ing, Utah, 

California, Oregon, Washin Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, Ji 

the Sandwich —— Aust Nee 
Zealand, and all principal points in the 


g rai 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 
At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other rai at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS 
rincipel routes, and NORTH- 
nd on ite ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
and on . an 
through day express trains. 
If you wish the Best Traveling 
ur 
AKE 


modations you will bu ] 
ps this route AND WIL i 
yor raise 2 sing] und trip 
‘or ra ‘or e@ or 
tickets and for full formation in ; 


gard to all parts of 
orthwest, write to General P= 
yapoR Ticket Agents sell Tickets 
G, | MARVIN HUGHIT?, 
Gen, Sup’t, _’ 2d Vice-Pres. aoe zg 
STENNETT, 


Gen. Pass, Agt. 


UNITY. 


The Chicago Female College. 


This noted institution is located at Morgan Park, 
one of the beautiful suburbs of Chicago. It has 
enjoyed a steady growth for the past ten years, and 
now stands as one of the leading Female Colleges 
of the West. The location of this College is re- 
merkable for its healthfulness. The water used is 
from an Artesian well 1700 feet in depth, and is 
noted for its hygienic properties. The Course of in- 
etruction is Thorough. Special prominence is 
given to what are called the Common ENGLISH 
Brancues. The College is under the management 
of Gilbert Thayer, so well known as a successful 
Educator. 


One of the Wonders of the World! 
THE 
AUTOPHONE! 


Plays an unlimited number of tunes, both Sacred 
and, Popular Airs, Waltzes, Jigs, Polkas and Pina- 
fore Music. We can already supply 286 tunes, 

Thies new musical Instrument ison the market 
solely upon its merits, and always gives complete 
satisfaction. Itis the invention of Mr. H. B. Hor- 
ton, whoee genius and ability is well known, and 
who has been steadily engaged for many years in 
perfecting this instrument in various forms. 

Itis simple in its construction, not liable to get 
out of order, and easily managed. Can be played 
by a child six years old. Will furnish amusement 
to all. It contains 22 notes, and plays in three dif- 
ferent keys. It is tuned so that it is a good accom- 
paniment to the voice. The workmanship is of the 


best quality, the wood being black walnut, finished 
in good style. We invite comparison in regard to 
its musical as well as mechanical execution. It is 
truly wonderful what a scope and with what a pre- 
cision {t executes. It is one of the kind that speaks 
for itself, and needs only to be seen and heard to be 


appreciated. 
PRICE. 


We will furnish the Autophone, with five tunes, 
all securely packed and delivered to any express 
company, on receipt of $6.00. 

A catalogue of 246 tunes accompanies each instru- 
ment. These can be ordered by mail at any time. 

Remit by P. O. or express money order, or regis- 
tered letter. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
McCormick Block, Cor. Randolph & Dearborn Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ounce. Unique and indis- 


TAAD se eeees 


TEXAS tive 3 cK *OURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WOOL CROWER- 
The only paper in the United 
States devoted excl eee te 
the interests of wool grow- 
ers. Rdited by practical flock- 
masters. $2 ayer. 8 poems. 


columns. Sample copies Address 
WOOL L GROWER, Fort Worth, Tex: Texas. 


rye Btosk 2 preg al— 
e omly paper in the world 
devoted, exclusively to the 
interest of live stock on the 
range. Edited by practical 
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SAVIN CURE. 


afullline of 
rers of the 


ib 36 inch beam, clinker built o 
mribs and oak finish, with oars only 


"G20. ‘Bend for 
Catalogue and Prices. Powell Douglas, Fianufac: 
turers of Pumps, Windmills. etc., Waukegan, 


A NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


POEMS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


One Volume, Cloth. 
PRICE, S$1l.00, 
FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co. 


TRADE MARK. 


The most remarkable Remedy of the age. 

The only preparation that will cure Spavin. 

A valuable remedy for cure of Lameness. 

Removes swellings and inflammations. 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure does not blister or blemish. 

We furnish positive evidence of absolute cures, 

We send undisputed testimonials of Spavins re- 

moved. 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure will cure Splints and Ringbones. 

Descriptive books with testimonials sent free. 

Any Uniry reader may secure free pamphlet. 

Owners of lame horses send postal card to us. 

Hundreds of cures described in our book. 

Read oo eee you bbter a le tenes 

TEES We only ask a fair trial for '3°8 Spavin Cure. 

sacl We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment. 
Heave Powders, Worm Powder, and Colic Powders. 
All these on sale at Drug Stores and Harness Dealers. 
Price of Ellis'’s Spavin Cure, 1 per bottle. 


TARCET CUN 
For further particulars, free books, etc., write to 


ADVERTISEMENT ON ANOTHER PAGE OF | ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO, 


No. 50 Sudbury St.. Boston, Mass. 
or 276 Fourth Ave., New York. 


BEATIY’S MIDSUMMER OFFERS | 


THIS PAPER. 


ES — 


f DANIELF. Bear ry WASHINGTON NewJERsey 


BEATTY’S PIANOFORTES. offered for like the price, which is extreme! 
NEW STYLE No. 1899. DIMENSIONS: a 7 feet; iow and ts epoch fot tho pressat sonscn. Every 
Width, $ feet 6 inches; Weight boxed, 1,000 713 sell at fe proves @ wonderful adventisement for 
Octaves; Klegan: et: Welght, boxe ood Case. me, as it never falls to sell more. My plan is to int 
Round Corners, [vory Ke them ata small profit, and by a trade make more 
Grand topeand re th, Rew S. tifa nol oon by or let this ne nity aif or. eon 
al Plated Foot Pedals 

Improved Soft Pedal, Beatee Original and and J be sorry. Every one is iffy el guataniced for 
on Plath Be ig Beroll Deak Deak.“ Berelled Plank, atl Oe eo Boul St the end of that time ielewce ed alias ad cdvertissd, 

Judges in Toth homlepheres pro Se Ueu ete gies Tecant Catalogue Price, $550. Order Now. Nothing saved by 
or best correspondence. 


SPECIAL OFFER, A BARCAIN. 


To any person who will remit me ae $173.75, with- $173. 75 


in 10 days from date of this newspaper, I will box and deliver the 
a DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


above Piano on board cars with Stool, Book, Musio, for ONLY 


NEW STORY, 


Bag ak pe Hm 


A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIRGINIA 


JUST BEGUN IN 


THE CONTINENT 


Illustrated Weekly Magazine. 


MARION HARLAND is a genuine Amer- 
ican auther,whom life abroad has only made 
tiper and richer in thought, and more earn- 
est in her devotion to her native land, whose 
life she does not regard as designed simply 
to furnish a counterfoil to foreign perfect- 
ability. The unlovely sides of the old 
Southern life have so oftep 
that it is well that a Ic) 7g 
trace its brighter featured-““@ 


In “Judith” the author decribes the Taine = 


of her birth, and portrays the scenes and 
society in which her girlhood was passed. 


Bet domestic life of this region is rapidly chang- 
ing; and this record of its picturesque phases, from 
a pS whose faculty for otedicration and skill in 
narrative are well known, will possess much inter- 
est..—New York Tribune. 

The story will be illustrated by W. L 


Sheppard and A. B. Frost. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEADERS. 


THE CONTINENT, 


Now better than ever, may be had 


1. From the beginning of uy udith’’ until Feb. 1, 
1884, for SZ; or, 

2. From the beginning of “Judith” until Jan. 1, 
1884, with back numbers from Jan. 1, 1883, for 83. 

8. From the beginning of ‘Judith’ until Jan. 1, 
1884, with Judge Tourgee’s last novel, ‘Hot Plow- 


shares" (610 pages, illustrated), for $3.00. 

4. From the beginning of “Judith” until Jan. 1, 
1884, with back numbers from yanl ,1883, handsome- 
ly bound in silk cloth, for $3.50, 

5. For one year, beginning with. any number, $4. 

6. For one year with Judge Tourgee’s “ HotPlow- 
shares,” for 84.50. 


For Beautifying the 
ae AMPLNE o¢Complexion, For remov- 
ce ing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, 


2 . ® j\Pim ples, Sallowness, Blotch- 
Sh . Xe 
D 4 


es, &C. 

Lotta—It is the best prepa- 
ration forthe face that I ever 
used, I now use no other. 


y Liquid Pear] is received 
{ by Isdies of allcountries with 


highest marks of apprecia- 
b sar 50 cts. at druggists and 
perfumers. CHAMPLIN & 
iXQUID PEAR Ui CO., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N. We 


A. G. FISHER, Wholesale Ag’t, 51 Wabash-av., Chicago. 


The Shurly Watch and Jewelry Man- 
uf Co., Wholesale Jewelers, 77 State 
St., Chicago. Send for Tilustrated Cata- 
logue, if you wish anything in this line. 


No Change of Cars 


een ol eeeeer 


UNITY. 


LINKED TOGETHER | BY THE 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 


CHICACO & ST. LOUIS ano 
OF ANY CLASS BETWEEN ) ST.LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 
EUR OTT a 
_ PALACE DINING CARS 


#7 57 }@0 and KANSAS OITY, CHICAGO 
S38 and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
any First-Class Hotel, only 


; CHICACO & KANSAS CITY, 


Union 
KANSAS 


PALACE F RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


orld 
mig eae thous champe, vlad FREE OF ES 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


the 16 finest, | best and pateet in bee anywhere. A101 60.6 
t rou rom 

EMP MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, and u!! 

cis WE'LOUIS. 7 


The Short Line to 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Merioo, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Oalifornia, Eto. 
The 10: tceO! between the 


NORTH Ar sBOTIES and from KANSAS 


Leet and Colorado’ ftealte Resorts and Mining 


istricts. 
RxD that. opt ficketa read via “CHICAGO & ALTON 
r Maps, Time Tables, and all information, address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
210 Dearborn Bt,, Cor Adams St. Cincon ILL 
J. C. M’MULLIN, Gen’l Manager. 


 Fatent Channel Can Creamery, 


-DEEP BETTING WITHOUT ICE 
Perfect refrigerator included. Suited 
for large or small dairies, creameries, or 
if ee cream. Special discount on 
_3 large orders. One creamery at wholesale 
where have no oe Send for circular. Agents 
wan Wa. E. Linco, Warren, Mass. 
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«FORGES, "TOOLS, can 
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40 folb. roanvit and nd titorrosks ‘et 10 


Farmers save time doing 
. il Vices rf Other Articles 
Blowers: Built WHOLESALE & RETALL. 


Fo se Ss 00 
hee PE FARMER'S SC soAte, te 


on the line of the 


5O0o0,000 acres 
A CENTRAL B. RB 


Address, Fall De 
CHARLES L. é 
Land Commiss'’n 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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12 


Hours Later News 
IS GIVEN IN THE 


Chicago 
=veninge 
Journal 


than is found in any other leading Chicago 
Daily, reaching its many readers 


12 


hours earlier throughout the Northwest. This ts 
important to 


STOCKMEN 
and 
MERCHANTS, 


as they have the benefit of the market reports and 
the latest news to guide them in their buainess 
Pa the day following, which they cannot have 


one for the morning rs. 
a mail for — 


$10 A Year. 
a ae —— ee . 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


makes a good substitute for all who do not care fo 
a daily, but still require a paper oftener 
than once a week. 


$4. A Year. 
THE CHICAGO 


Weekly Journal 


is printed on Tuesday evening of each 

taining the market reports and diepalen ogg 

4 o'clock of that day; and the pare ir majority ee Sp i 

subscribers receive it on Wednesday, thus 

the equivalent of a daily paper once a week. 
ieee reports are known to be thoroughly 

reliable. 


The department devoted especially tothe Farm 
and Live Stock, will be appreciated by our petrona. 
It is the LARGEST Weekly ieeued in 
and, therefore, the CHEAPEST 
‘ Tete a herribehiy tapes the family, being clean 
iy sentimen: ving @ great variety of 
miscellaneous matter in large clear type. 


$1.25 A Year. 


Gar"The above rates include postage. 

Money can be sent by Post Office Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Express Draft, 
at our risk. We will not be responsible 
for money sent in any other way. Give 
Post Office address in full, including State 
and County. Address 


John R. Wilson, 


Publisher Chicago Evening Journal. 
159 and 161 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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UNITY. 


RREEDOH, + KELLOWSHAIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 


Vol. XI. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


2Of CHICAGO. Regular ses- 
i 25, 1883. Fin 


Test anid anged College 
Edifice in this country Ex. | 
perienced Faculty. Splendid 
/Clinical advantages. For 
Catalogues addr 
PHD. A. K. STE 
<= 1801 State St, 


DROSDNOT HULL SU8004 


Established in 1869. 


Greenfield, Mass. 


JAMES CC. PARSONS, Principal. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This Institution, chartered and endowed by the 
State of Maryland, has been removed to its new, | 
spacious buildings, Beethoven Terrace, opposite 
Park Place, a beautiful, healthful location, It has | 
an able faculty, and all the appointments of a first- 
class college. The 36th year opens Sept. 17th. 

N. C. BROOKS, A.M., L. L. D., Pres. of College. 


(803. Fairfield Seminary. 1883, 


A first-class Eastern Boarding School. Refitted 
and refurnished with a full faculty, it has first-rate 
adtvantages. All the regular courses of study and 
special opportunities in Classical, Commercial, 
Music and Art departments. At the opening of the 
fall term, Sept. 4th, a teachers’ class will be formed 
to which those qualified will be admitted. Tuition 
Sree. Expenses per term of thirteen weeks for 
board, washing, furnished room, fuel and tuition, 
only $52.75. To members of teachers’ class, $44.75. 
For particulars or a circular, address Rev. J. B. 
WAN PETTEN, A.M., Principal., Fairfield, Herk- 
imer county, N. Y. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A complete College Course for Women, with 
Special and Preparatory Courses, and Courses in 
Bfusic and Art. Catalogues with all information 


| CHEMISTS HAVE ALWAYS FOUND 


rent by W. L. Dean, Kegistrar. 
i §. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 


A. select Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
College, Scientific School, or Business. Opens Sept. 
11, 1883. For full information and catalogue send 
to CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Prin., Morgan 
Park, Cook County, Ill. 


ANN ARBOR SCHOOL OE MUSIC 


in connection with 


THE ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and the 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Yor farther information send for announcement 
to Prot. C. B. CADY, Director, or Dr. W. J. HERD- 
MLA”4, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Chicago, August 16, 1883. 
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A PURE FRUIT ACID BAKING POWDER. 
There is none stronger. None so pure 


and wholesome. Contains no Alum or 
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Has been used for years ina million homes. 
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Its great strength makes it the cheapest. 


Its perfect purity the healthiest. In the 
family loaf mo eR TE tPeaveit hy the 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


STEELE & PRICE, 


Chicago, I1l., and St Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Lupulin Yeast Gems, Dr. Price’a Special 
Flavoring Extracts, and Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes. 


WE MAKE NO SECOND CRADE COODS. 


only true test. 


THOSE DESIRING A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 
for their DAUGHTERS AND YOUNG SONS will 
do well to apply for a circular to 


E. & A. HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Oo., Pa. 


1844. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 1883. 

For Boys and Young Men. Courses: English. 
Scientific, Classical, Modern Languages. Eor cata- 
logue apply to Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A. M., 
Freehold, N. J. 


CLAVARACK (N.Y.) COLLEGE and H.R. 
Institute. Both sexes. ALONZO FLACK, President. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTIOE. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAA ZESES, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
CHICACO. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Med. Dep’t Northwestern University. 


Twenty-fifth Annual Announcement. 
The collegiate year embraces a regular Winter 
session of six months, and a special session for 
practitioners only. The regular Winter Session will 
commence Tuesday, September 23, 1883, and close 
March 26, 1884, at which time will be held the public 
commencement exercises, A Special Course for 
Practitioners will commence on Wednesday, March 
24, 1884, and continue four weeks. 
For further information address 
PROF. N. 8. DAVIS, Dean of the Faculty, 
65 Randolph Street, or 


| PROF. LESTER CURTIS, Secretary, 


1958 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


IA CONSERVATORY OF Aust, 


Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 


Offers very superior advantages for the study of 
Piano, Organ, Voice Culture, and Theory of Music. 
It hasa regular course of four years; those com- 
pleting it successfully are graduated. No institu- 
tion in the west offers the same advantages at such 
low rates as this. Next year opens first Monday in 
September. For particulars address the principal, 
A. ROMMEL, Mr. PLEaAgant, Towa, 


6 | i for Young Ladies 
annett nstitute Boston, Mass. 

Eighteen Professors and Teachers, besides Lec- 
turers. In thoroughness and methods of instruc- 
tion, location, buildings, libraries, and general 
equipment, unsurpassed by any private institution. 
Family pupils enjoy all the comforts and advantages 
of @ pleasant and cultivated home. The thirtieth 
ST r will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1883. For 

nogue and circular, apply to Rev. GEORGE 
GANNETT, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, 
oBston, Mass, 


. . 
Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute. 
REBUILT. TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR, SEPTEMBER 
10; $200 to $220 for college preparatory, business 
or other graduating courses. New brick buildings, 
warmed with steam; the handsomest and best ap- 
pointed boarding seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
in the state. Thorough class instructions; free lec- 
ture courses; oratory; music; persistent care of 
health, manners and morals. Twelve teachers, 
ADDRESS, 


JOS. E. KING, FT. EDWARD, N. ¥. 


BOARDINO AND DAY SCHOOL FOR QOIRLS 
AND YOUNO WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


West Bridgewater, ass. 


Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruct- 
ors. Fine buildings and ands. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens Oot. 1, 1883, For circulars 
and full particulars, address the Principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


UNION COLLECE OF LAW, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


The Twenty-ftth collegiate year begins Sept. 
19th. Diploma admits to tho bar of Illinois. For 
circulars address H. BOOTH, Chicago, Ill. 


HOME SCHOOL fiend’ Lake Genova, Wis. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The only aromatic Ess. Jamaica Ginger in Ameri- 
ca is made by N. K. Brown, Burlington, Vt. ‘‘N.K’s.’» 


The Cincinnati Wesleyan College for 
Young Women opens September 19th. 


The Shurly Watch and Jewelry Man- 
ufacturing Co,., Wholesale Jewelers, 77 State 
St., Chicago. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue, if you wish anything in this line. 


THe Youne Lapres’ InstTITUTE, Granville, OG 
has enjoyed constant prosperity for fifteen years 
under its present able administration. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. Shepardson, well known in New England 
as a good scholar and an able teacher, was sixteen 
years a member of the Board of Examiners of the 
Schools of Cincinnati, seven years both its Presi- 
dent and the Principal of the Woodward School; 
so that he brought a large and rich experience to 
his present position in Granville. A firm believer 
in the Christian education of women, he spares 
neither money nor energy to secure for them the 
best possible instruction. To this end he encour- 
ages foreign travel and study in his teachers and 
pupils. His own family have, within the last five 
years, made seventeen voyages across the Atlantic. 
His fixed purpose is to have a choice, select school 
of a high order, that will create itself by its own 
merits, commanding the very best patronage. The 
grounds and surroundings are perfectly charming, 
and the buildings, furniture, musical instruments 
and all the facilities for the best work in Art and 
Music are kept in the best possible condition. Three 
valuable additions have been made to the Faculty: 
last year Miss Mary L., Freeman, the Valedictorian 
of the class of '81, Vassar College, and this year, 
Miss Josephine I. Davis, of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, and Francis Wayland Shepardson, a grad- 
uate of both Denison and Brown Universities. 
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Patent, 
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THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE MFC CO., 
94 State St. and 110 to 128 Ontarfo St., 
CHICAGO. 


IW. E.—-The “A. & W." Stoves burn kerosene 
and not that dangerous fluid gasoline. 


One of the Wonders of the World! 
THE 
AUTOPHONE! 


Plays an unlimited number of tunes, both Sacred 
and Popular Airs, Waltzes, Jigs, Polkas and Pina- 
fore Music. We can already supply 286 tunes. 

This new musical Instrument is on the market 
solely upon its merits, and always gives complete 
satisfaction. Itis the invention of Mr. H. B. Hor- 
ton, whose genius and ability is well known, and 
who has been steadily engaged for many years in 
perfecting this instrument in various forms. 

Itis simple in its construction, not liable to get 
out of order, and easily managed. Can be played 
by a child six years old Will furnish amusement 
to all. It contains 22 notes, and plays in three dif- 
ferent keys. It is tuned so that it is a good accom- 

animent to the voice. The workmanship is of the 
Beat quality, the wood being black walnut, finished 
in good style. We invite comparison in regard to 
its musical as well as mechanical execution. It is 
truly wonderful what a scope and with what a pre- 
cision it executes, It is one of the kind that speaks 
for itself, and needs only to be seen and heard to be 


appreciated. 
PRICE. 


We will furnish the Autophone, with five tunes, 
all securely packed and delivered to any express 
company, on receipt of $6.00, 

A catalogue of 286 tunes accompanies each instru- 
ment. These can be ordered by mail at any time. 

Remit by P. O. or express money order, or regis- 
tered letter. Address 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY Co., 
McCormick Block, Cor. Randolph & Dearborn Sts., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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reopen Sept. 12th. Mrs, P. 'Z and Miss BAZLEY, 
Principals. 


THE FOREST HOME. 


A home school. Best of references. 


8rd. Address the princi: Miss E. ie KEL. 
LOGG, Mount Forest, SW 


gs 
CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 
Educates Ladies in Literature and Arts. Superb 


build Boarding with city advantages and 
in mild climate. gy Bi pot P. a 
BROWN, D. D. 


The Young Ladies’ Institute, 


Granville, Ohio. Opens September 13. Full 
Collegiate Course—Music and Art, French and Ger- 
man. New studio and new patterns; new parlor | 
grand; two additions to the Faculty; everything first 
class; fifty-second year. Address, 

American Teachers’ 
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CHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE. 
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NOTES. 


Inthe “ Little Unity” department of our last num- 
ber we published a story entitled “The Legend of 
Bregenz,” written by one of the editors of the de- 
partment. Tho Northwestern Christian Advocate 
in its issue of this week reprints the story in a 
column of extracts, for the rest of which it gives 
credit, but omits to recognize Uniry’s property in 
this article. Did the Advocate think that we had 
“unconscionsly assimilated” the story, or did it 
think that the minds of the infant Methodists 
might be poisoned if they should taste a fragment 
of Unitarian literature knowingly ? 


The last issue of the Sunday School Teachers’ 
Notes published by the Unitarians in England is 
somewhat unique in its contents, containing two 
interesting papers by Rev. F. E. Millson, ono enti- 
tled Canterbury Rambles” and the other “In the 
Footsteps of English Christianity.” The editor 
seems to apologize for the appearance of this kind 


of material, but to us apology is quite unnecessary. 
Our Sunday-schools are sadly in need of instruction 
upon the trials, triumphs, strengths and weaknesses 
of Christianity after it passed out of Judea and 
Apostolic times into the broad world. 


The editor of the Index in the issue of July 26th, 
in an editorial on “ Moral Freedom,” seems to us 
to come very near striking the center of the target 
through the bank of metaphysical fog that has 
always hung round the mystery of free will and 
necessity. He says: 


“Moral freedom, go far from being incompatible with obligation to 
heed certain principles of conduct, hay no meaning without the recog- 
nition of euch ap obligation. Lawleseness of conduct is not human 
freedom. The man who attempts to act onthe idea that it is, soon 
finds himself brought to a halt by laws on the other sile. Even in 
physical movements there is not always the most freedom where there 
seems least constraint. A locomotive leaps from the rails, and we say 
hastily that it has freed itself. But very quickly, with that kind of 
freedom, it is brought to a standstill. Only by keeping the track to 
which it is adapted by the laws of its own structure is it free to follow 
and complete its career. And moral freedom is that condition of 
human life and activity whereby, through conforming to the principles 
of mental and moral growth, man attains to the stature of the complet- 
est manhood.” 


Seven out of ten of the “Tewksbury Investiga- 
ting Committee” rebuke Governor Butler for giv- 
ing publicity to any ‘irregularities’ that might have 
been remedied otherwise.” The committee “blush 
for the proud commonwealth that ought to have 
been saved from this shame and humiliation.” The 
blushing ought to have begun earlier. There was 
a great shame somewhere, that the administration 
of this “ proud commonwealth ” should have passed 
out of the hands of the culture and the refinement 
in which it was and ought still to be vested. We 
are disposed to hold the culture and refinement 
largely responsible for this shame. Perhaps, in the 
long run, rude force is better for the state than 
refined indifference or limp culture. The disgrace 
is not confined to Massachusetts, but throughout the 
nation we are too often represcnted by second-rate 
men because first-rate men neglect their duties. 


The Index, of the 26th ult., asks us for the name 
of the “dozen ministers” mentioned in our issue of 
July 16th, as “frankly preaching Evolution” before 
the days of Mr. Savage. We do not like to deal in 
personalities in our columns, and dislike to pin even 
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complimentary labels upon our friends without their 
consent. Suffice it then to say, speaking only of 
what we know, that the dominant thought at the 
Meadville Theological school, during our connec- 
tion with it, 1866-70, was based on the philosophy 
of Evolution, and most of its graduates during that 
time went out “frankly and publicly accepting it.” 
Our own graduating Thesis was “The Theological 
Bearings of the Evolution Theory,” in which was 
crudely stated in outline the thoughts that have 
‘ gince been so ably and clearly elaborated by Mr. 
Savage and his associates. And there was nothing 
in that essay that was very unique, bold, or start- 
ling, either to the school or to the Western Unita- 
rian Conference which we then joined. The 
ministers in this Conference have, to our personal 
knowledge, been, in the main, Evolutionists for the 
last fourteen years. Its secretaries during that 
time, at least, have been aggressively such. In 
April, 1872, the Wisconsin Unitarian Conference 
at which fourteen ministers were present, unani- 
mously passed a resolution rejoicing in the advance- 
ment of this thought, and all but two or three of 
the ministers present at that time, to our personal 
knowledge, made this thought “‘the basis of their 
regular pulpit teaching,” and were attempting the 
necessary reconstruction of theology. We believe 
that Mr. Savage left the Congregational fellowship 
later in the same year. 


Mr. Herford in his speech at a reception given 
him and Mrs. Herford at Manchester, England, 
manfully and cheerfully undertook to correct the 
mistakes in Dr. Putnam’s “Jeremiad.” But we don’t 
quite relish the idea of his shifting the responsi- 
bility on to the papers) We don’t know what 
“Denominational Organs” he can have in mind, 
whose contributors nine out of ten are grumblers. 
We also fail to see any reactionary movement 
among Western Unitarians. The “tide” of thought 
among the Unitarians of America is tending to-day 
where it tended “several years ago,” not towards 
skepticism but towards faith. It may be that there 
has been more change of a thoological kind in Mr. 
Heroford than in the Western Unitarians. He has 
been in the current and has been carried along with 
it. Unitarianism is not yet the ocean with a tidal 
ebb and flow, but it is a little river whose waters 
are pushing restlessly and persistently towards the 
great sea of universal fellowship, and the “light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
A river, indeed, growing deeper, broader and less 
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noisy year by year. Apropos to this matter is the 
following letter from Brother Forbush to the Lon- 


don Enquirer which we give entire: 


Srz,—In your issue of June 9 Dr. Putnam is reported as saying, in 
his address upon American Unitarianism, ‘‘ When, some time ago, sev- 
eral of our preachers in the West surpassed all others in proclaiming 
that God and immortality were but fictions of the brain,” etc. It can- 
not be that Dr. Putnam really felt the force of the intimation which 
these words would convey to a public not familiar with American Uni- 
tarianism. Do they not suggest that numbers of the “ preachers in the 
West’ consider ‘God and immortality” “fictions of the brain,” and 
that ‘several surpass all others in proclaiming” this convictionr I 
have been thoroughly acquainted with our Western preachers for about 
twenty years, and I know and have known of none, who were and are 
thoroughly of us, who hold such ideas. We have had two men during 
the last six years who stopped over night in our household on their 
way from Orthodoxy to Materialism, who assumed this position. But 
though each was with us for about a year, they were not of us. They 
were men in a transition stage, whom our churches incautiously em- 
ployed, but whose engagements were terminated when their real views 
were understood. These men were the product of Orthodoxy and not 
of Unitarianism, and they found themselves no more at home among 
us than among the Evangelical Churches from which they came. It is 
to be regretted that Dr. Putnam should have even seemed to intimate 
that they were representatives of any section of the Westorn Unitarian 
preachers. Western Unitarianism, while free and progressive, is rev- 
erent and affirmative. It is profoundly Theistic, grows more devo- 
tional year by year, and while it may not dogmatize about the unseen 
and unknown, it cherishes deeply the “immortal hope” which has 
ever been fundamental in the faith of humanity. 


Detroit, June 24. T. B. Forrvss. 


Whatever we may think of the wisdom of “strikes” 
in general and however hopeless the case may be 
for the telegraph operators, we can but be deeply 
interested in this case in the struggle of the weaker 
party. It is one combination of comparatively 
recent growth, representing the minimum of capital, 
and but an ordinary amount of ability, trying to 
wrest its simple rights from the hands of another 
combination, of long standing, of immense wealth, 
under the direction of the most successful schemers 
and effective manipulators of capital in America. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company represents 
a powerful compact that has been on a selfish strike 
for years, determined to gather where it has not 
planted, to reap where it has not sown. It is not 
difficult to foresee what the immediate results of 
this contest will be. The operators, most of them, 
will be compelled to return to their keys, the poorer 
for their weak rebellion. But may we not hope 
some indirect results of a more valuable kind. Will 
it not help educate the public sentiment to a more 
just appreciation of the enormity of the tyranny 
exercised over the American people by a few specu- 
lators, perhaps not more than a score. Capitalists 
they are not in any true sense of the word, for these 
men are mighty by virtue of their artificial and non- 
productive manipulation of other people’s labor and 
accumulations. Can we not also hope that this 
agitation will hasten the time when the government, 
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the creature of the public, consequently, by nature, 
its servant will give us a Telegraphic Postal Service. 
If it has a right to use steam for the transportation 
of my message, why not electricity? If it can afford 
to take my word to a distant friend by means of the 
complicated system of the mail service for three 
cents, why can it not afford to transmit the same 
word in the infinitely simpler way of the telegraph 
for the same price. We are aware of the dangers of 
governmental patronage, but we are not faithless as 
to the possibility of a thorough and honorable Civil 
Service. It is easier to purify politics than to 
humanize these great monopolies. Let the Post 
Office Service equip itself with a telegraphic depart- 
ment. Meanwhile let as many as possible of the 
telegraph strikers “Go West” and take up a 
homestead. 


Is there any moral reason why we should not 
visit a Methodist Sunday-school and speak to the 
children without telling who we are? If there is, 
please tell us before we do it again; for just that 
we did last Sunday (Aug. 5). But we did it for 
pity, we protest: like Benedict, “for pity.” That 
is, we spoke for pity, perhaps with a mingling of a 
wish to arouse them a little, as an astronomer might 
shake a sleeper to make him see a sight in the 
heavens. It may be that we were like the dog under 
the table catching only the crumbs that fell from 
the feast of the children of the Kingdom; but 
what fell to our lot was poor pickings. Did we 
feel lonely merely in a strange place, or was it all 
sad, forlorn, dry, juiceless, a stone for bread, ‘a 
scorpion for an egg? There was a song, very mel- 
ancholy; for it was a poor thing in itself, and only 
two or three adults sang who could not sing, and 
the two hundred children who might have sung, 
were listless. This was a surprise and disappoint- 
ment; we thought the singing of the Methodists 
was always vigorous. Then followed some arid 
Scripture-reading from the Berean Leaf. The 
most natural and life-like occurronce was the re- 
proof administered to a boy for rolling on the floor 
during the prayer. We attended the minister’s 
Bible class. The lesson was from Joshua xx: 1-9, 
where is narrated the appointing of the Cities of 
Refuge. We hoard the minister say that these 
cities typified Christ, and that as the unhappy peo- 
ple who fled to them were relieved from their con- 
finement to them on the death of the High Priest, 
so Christ, our great High Priest, by his death 
removed from us the penalty of sin. This was 
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salutary to us; we had forgotten that anybody was 
saying such things. If we said like Touchstone 
(and we did), “We that have good wits have much 
to answer for,” it was not to add, like that ‘“mate- 
rial fool,” “‘we shall be flouting, we cannot hold”; 
no; we were simply saddened by the dreary, 
wintry sound of the rasping and rattling of those 
dry husks. Afterward the minister examined the 
whole school on the subject and said the same things 
to the children. Then were we asked to speak, 
(Ah! the blessedness of not being known!), and 
starting from their thought of Christ as a refuge, 
we told the story of St. Christopher. ‘ Then did the 
children wake up; they listened with their ears 
and sparkled at their eyes, while the lovely old 
legend uttered itself through our voice. We were 
informed afterward that significant glances passed 
between the minister and superintendent when we 
told how Christopher found it intolerable to kneel 
praying all day on the stone floor of a cell, and 
rose and swung his mighty arms around and de- 
manded to be shown a way to find Christ by doing 
something with his strong muscles. But they were 
behind us; we had the children to ourselves in 
front. After we had done, the superintendent 
praised the children for their good listening. Ah! 
Ha! Good man! But he might as well have praised 
them for their glee in the playground or for enjoy- 
ing a mother’s kiss. Did the good old gentleman 
ever see anything alive that a child did not enjoy? 
The Ages seized us, a humble instrument, perched 
us on the accumulated heap of Berean dry bones 
and uttered roars of the wind in the tree tops, of 
the tempest around Christopher’s hut, of the swol- 
len river, while the giant answered the little child’s 
ery for aid, and obeyed his imperious will to cross 
the stream, and swayed and staggered in the stormy 
torrent with the Christ on his shoulders. Of course 
they listened! OY. Be 


UNITARIANISM FOR CHILDREN. 


At the recent Keokuk Conference, Mrs. Parker, 
of Quincy, Ill, was again heard from on the sub- 
ject of Sunday-schools. This same lady gave an 
admirable paper on Primary Classes in Sunday- 
Schools, before the Western Conference at Chicago 
last May, since published in Uniry and issued in a 
pamphlet, entitled “The Little Ones in Sunday- 
School,” which we earnestly commend to all parents 
and teachers who have not yet read it. The paper 
at Keokuk was marked by the same devout faith, 
feeling and wisdom. But in dealing with the Sun- 
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day-school at large, Mrs. Parker handles a more 
adventurous topic. This she treats bravely, with a 
plea for positiveness and against negations in teach- 
ing the children, and with an earnest assertion of 
the importance of the service of worship, of song, 
and praise and prayer, in the Sunday-school. 

On the first point, we always listen to such cau- 
tions with a certain protest. We are of those who 
think that there never was a time, Emerson to the 
contrary notwithstanding, when Unitarianism de- 
served to be called a system of “pale negations.” 
But however that was, certainly it is far from that 
now: for it has sailed out boldly upon the deepest 
seas and under the widest heavens, yet with a rev- 
erence that bows humbly under those heavens above 
and over that sea below. Suppose now some brawl- 
ers fill the air with shouts that the heavens are not 
wide and the sea is not deep, and nothing is great 
but a little “scheme of salvation” fashioned by 
men’s hands during many centuries. We think 
that our No! should be, not clamorous indeed, but 
of that thunderous kind which will make itself 
heard above a continent of little rattles. If any 
subject # past and buried, then surely we should 
let it rest in peace; but if an issue be a present one, 

that is, if we deal with bad reasoning and belittling 

ideas still proclaimed as the essence of religion, 
then strong denial very often is only another and 
needful form of a still greater affirmation. 

Doubtless there may be such a thing as a de- 
structive spirit and as a constructive spirit; yet these 
seem to us often too strongly, and sometimes 
theughtlessly, put in opposition; for if a man will 
build a house, he must destroy the quarry whence 
the stone comes and the tree that yields the wood. 
Mrs. Parker tells a story of a Unitarian Sunday- 
school pupil, who, being asked by her playmates 
what Unitarians believed, could not tell, and was 
ridiculed for her ignorance; whereat she said that 
“she was not sure she knew what Unitarians be- 
lieved, but she could tell them a good many things 
they did not believe if they wanted to hear that.” 
We think the child’s mind was in a very healthy 
state, and probably the “negations” which she 
knew so well, were bearing good fruit in her soul. 
You spoke well, little girl; be not ashamed; you 
showed the learning spirit, and if you cannot tell 
clearly what things are before you, it is well to 
know surely that some things are behind you. If 
again your companions ask you what Unitarians 
believe, answer them thus:— 

“We Unitarians seo that men cannot think alike 


about the common, little and easy things of this 
life. 

“How then can we expect men to agree exactly 
about the greatest and deepest things of the uni- 
verse? 

“Therefore we do not set up any Creed and re- 
quire all our minds to assent to it. 

“We wish every one to inquire and think care- 
fully, seriously and humbly for himself. 

“This is a great work even for a long life-time; 
and when we are oldest and wisest, we shall still be 
humble learners about many of the deepest and 
holiest things. 

“Therefore if I could answer all your questions 
I should be telling you only what J believe; and 
other Unitarians might think differently. 

“And if I cannot answer you, still I am not 
troubled; because I have time to learn, and the 
earth and the stars and I myself are safe in our 
Maker’s hands while I am learning. 

“ There are some things, and they are very great 
things, on which all Unitarians agree. About 
many things, also very great things, we differ 
widely. About some things some of us say that we 
have not yet learned what to think. 

“But whether we agree or whether we differ or 
whether we are uncertain, all the same we retain a 
kind and gentle fellowship. 

“ And this, some think, is the best and dearest 
fact in Unitarianism. 

“So far as we know, so many different ways of 
thinking on the greatest and most sacred subjects 
cannot be found living together in such peace and 
friendship under any other name; and this is a rea- 
son to all of us, and the greatest reason to some of 
us, why the name is dear and honvrable in our 
eyes.” 

Regarding the importance of worship in the 
Sunday-school, we quote these words from the 
paper with an earnest Amen :— 

“Was there ever a time more propitious for de- 
velopment of the devotional element in our Sun. 
day-schools and societies than the present? With 
that sublime conception of the invariableness, the 
impartiality, the wisdom and beneficence of God to 
which the scientific studies of this busy century 
havo so largely contributed, have come a trust, an 
adoration, a gladness, that would sing itself in 
hymns, breathe itself in prayer, pour out its interest 
and sympathy on all mankind, and forget in pure 
religion the theologies of the past. We of the lib- 
eral faith are most of all ready for this glad evan- 
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gel, having divested ourselves of many of our old 
superstitions, and opened our eyes to the presence 
and inspiration, now and here, of the All-Father; 
and we shall be recreant to our trust if we fail to 
bequeath to our children so rich a heritage. This 
is the duty of our homes, the paramount duty of 
our Sunday-schools. I would put the emphasis on 
development of the religious feeling. To do this, I 
would make the prevailing thought of each Sunday- 
school service a thought of God. This should be 
the burden of song and prayer; and these should 
be so beautiful, so reverent and devotional that 
they will sing themselves into the hearts and lives 
of the children, and follow them down the years.” 
JV. B. 


Gontribufed DWrticles. 
FATE. 
LILY A. LONG. 


What tale does the west wind carry 
Across the lake, 

That out from the heart of the water 
Low murmurs break, 

And trembling into expression 
The waves awake? 


They are full of unsatisfied longing, 
A mystic woe, 

And, rising and sinking, they ever 
Toss to and fro, 

As they gather the whisper of sorrow 

; From far below. 


Oh, lake of the passionate bosom! 
: In quiet lie 
The hills close around you forever, 
Unmoved and high, 
And the waves in their restless endeavor 
But break and die. 


AFTERGLOW. 
HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


To-night I tread the lonely beach, 
And gaze across the sea afar, 

And watch arising from the waves, 
Stern Sirius, lone and silver star. 


I listen to the lapsing waves 

That softly beat the rock-bound shore, 
T hear in some lone cave at hand, 

The pulse-beat of a well-timed oar. 


Each gull has sought its nightly rest, 
Each sea-mew flown unto its mate 

One single, circling night bird floats, 
Above my head so lone and late. 
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No pomp of moonlight floods the world, 
No golden sheen is on the sea, 

The dimness of the stars veils all 
The picture of the night for me. 


And yet the picture glows and burns, 
Each tree and rock transfigured stands, 

A brightness, brighter than the moon’s 
Holds all the world in shining bands. 


The glow of a remembered eve, 
The color of impassioned thought, 
The splendor of a time when youth 
And love a wondrous glory wrought. 


These change the picture sad and stern 
Like those Salvator wrought of old, 
Into a mound, whereupon 
Titian has poured his hues of gold. 
The afterglow which lingers long 
After love’s sun untimely sets, 
Lights all the shining slopes with tinte, 
No soul in distant years forgets. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


J. Me 


The fountain of perennial youth 

Flows from a source divine; 

God’s mountain tops of Faith and Trust 
Our wayward feet must climb, 

If we would drink the magic draught, 
And blot the scars of time. 


The fragrance of God’s sweetest flowers 

Fills all that mountain air, 

Of Joy and Peace, and Hope and Love, 

Blooming in beauty rare; 

And age can never dim the soul 7 
Whose wine of life is there. 


STORIES FROM BROWNING—V. 
ALBERT WALKLEY. 
A DEATH IN THE DESERT. 


Pamphylax of- Antioch tells the story, and he 
tells it because of his companions, one was an 
ignorant Bactrian who could not write nor speak, 
but only love; another was “the Boy;” while the 
third, Valens, was lost, no trace of him was left; 
and the fourth, Xanthus, was burned to death in 
Rome. Pamphylax himself was to-morrow to fight 
with the beasts, so he tells his story to Phoebas, who 
wrote it down, or had it written afterwards by some 
scribe who signs his name by making only a cross. 

The story is of John the Beloved, who was with 
these five hiding from persecution in a cave. He 
was old and near to death. He himself would 
have told us that his first soul which was that 
which gave life to the body and acted upon the 
world about it, had been taken up by the second 
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soul which was that which lived in the brain, and 
thought and knew. These again had been taken 
up by the third and greatest soul, which is the I, 
and makes man and lifts upward to that dread 
point of intercourse with God. The world and 
the world’s facts had seemingly slipped from him, 
and left him in complete consciousness of himself. 
He, himself, sinking into God, was the great pres- 
ent fact with him. Dying, his companions called 
it, so they lifted him into a place better lighted than 
was the cave’s depths. Coming thus into thel light 
increased their danger, but the Bactrian kept watch. 
And now Pamphylax cooled John’s forehead by 
placing just above the eyes a cloth dipped in water, 
while Xanthus wet his lips with wine, then chafed 
his right hand, and the Boy his left, and Valens 
bethought him and broke a ball of nard and made 
perfume. All this, however, did not fully arouse 
John to speak, though a smile lighted up his face. 


But the Boy, stung by the splendor of a sudden 
thought, which perhaps some angels whispered, 
sprang to his feet and brought to John the leaden 
tablet, and read aloud, “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” The apostle was aroused, his eyes were 
opened wide and he began to speak: “TI feel my- 
self, my souls of body and brain are running back 
to brain and body, just as the spark when blown 
spreads itself over the whole stick which has been 
burnt from end to end and now is ashes. I live 
that I may tell men of His love; oft repeat what I 
saw and heard and knew. Possibly some of the 
facts I have idealized, and made of probable facts 
great stars, but I have reached the spirit of the 
Life. Men call for facts, distinct though small; 
clear, though they reduce Eternity’s God to a plain 
historie fact. They would leave no room for hope, 
aspiration, growth. They would know God as 
‘they Imow fire warms—just so surely, though just 
so reduced. I would know God more and more; 
add to my knowledge of Him every day I live; 
make God to grow in all that is good and great and 
loving and whatever else beyond these there may 
be. The soul of man is a garden in which truth 
grows just as fruit from the seed, first root and 
stem, then branches and blossoms and fruit. We 
guard this little patch of soul-garden by putting 
around it very crude formalities and facts, which 
are as twigs around the earth.garden, put there to 
warn all off, reminding them seed is growing in the 
inclosure. But when the seed has put forth and 
stem and branch are out, we take down the twigs. 
Let then Jove’s brow, and Juno’s eyes, Jove’s wrath 
and Juno’s pride pass; let miracles pass, we are 
reaching the spirit: in all. . 

“But is it not possible we have transfered will 
which is in us to something out of us, which after 
all has not will-power? What is the God we 
worship but a projection from the mind of man? 
And so of love. We love and we imayine God loves. 
Is it not imagination? And thus ye doubt, ye 
younger men. I pity you; for I believe you honest. 
But I would that the thickness of the flesh even 
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now in you had been worn to thinness that you 
might lie bare to the universal prick of light. 
What indeed is will but the source of might? For 
ye acknowledge power of some kind manifested in 
the worlds. But, my younger brethren, have ye not 
learned that primal thesis, the plainest law, that 
man serves God’s end, man is but the putting forth 
of that which was and is in the universe, he has no 
element in him not already from eternity in the 
worlds? As soon as man asked ‘ What is God?’ he 
also asked ‘Who am I’ These two go together. 
But read thy soul—which has in it for thee the 
written word, and how reads it? God is might. 
Good, but read on. God is will. Good, read on. 
God is love. Good, read on. But you say, ‘In- 
creasing knowledge prevents our believing.’ And 
why? ‘These terms as applied to God are inade- 
quate’ ye reply. But I answer ye were not made 
to know in completeness, ye were made to grow in 
knowledge, and to pass from what once seemed good 
to what proves best. Progress is man’s distinctive 
mark alone. Let not your knowledge be like the 
oil in an over-full lamp which puts out the light. 
Nay, read the word in thy soul and believe. Read, 
God is might, God is will, God is love. Read and 
wait for the fuller light which will help thee, read 
still more comprehensive and glorious truth written 
in thy soul. Again, as humanity is but the putting 
forth of the forces in the worlds, as he has in him 
no elements but those already from everlasting in 
the universe, what a mighty putting forth, then, of 
the Divine love have we in the Christ! We cannot 
but believe that there is a Christ in God—that all 
that was manifested in his loving life, that all that 
his soul taught him of God’s love and tenderness, is 
in God Himself. Believe on the Christ in God and 
ye are saved.” 

So John taught. It was about noon, the day 
somewhat declining, that he died. We five buried 
him that eve, and then, dividing, went five ways, and 
I, Pamphylax, disguised, returned to Ephesus. 


SETTING BOUNDS TO THE INFINITE. 


GEORGE A. THAYER. 


In the early days of Massachusetts—so runs the 
tradition—the dwellers about Boston Bay, begin- 
ning to feel a little cramped for room, sent out 
surveyors to open a highway into the wilderness 
which walled them in upon the westward. The 
engineers in due time reported that they bad com- 
pleted their task. They had laid out a road for 
some eight miles into the unoccupied country, which, 
in their judgment, was as far as settlements were 
ever likely to-extend. Ideas have enlarged since 
then. A visitor from Texas once expatiating upon 
the magnificent expanses of the cattle ranches of 
his state, declared that he knew of one man whose 
special yard, in which a few choice cattle were wont 
to be herded for convenience of inspection before 
breakfast, was ten miles square. As for the cattle 
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ranges proper, there was no particular limit beyond|to what could possibly be known about the origin 


which it was thought unwise or unsafe to own. 
Even a few acres of Mexico might be roped in upon 
an emergency. 

Evidently no pent up Utica confines the powers 
of the modern Texan’s earth-hunger, or imagination. 

But the Texan rather than the over cautious New 
Englander, is the type of the higher man in his 
relations to the universe of matter and of spirit in 
which the human soul is a settler—a recently 
arrived immigrant. It is not his business to be 
satisfied with what he has or what he knows. His 
actual possessions are for to-day’s mastery. To- 
morrow, if his brain is kept upon the alert, new 
provinces of wealth, material or ideal, will invite 
his possession, and if he is true to those instincts 
by means of which civilization has come out of 
barbarism, he will try to enter in and take posses- 
sion. Two opposing conceptions of our universe 
and its highest finite tenant, man, are always 
struggling for the mastery of the world. The one 
teaches that the business of man is to be content 
within a certain tether of knowledge and power, to 
take the estate which his ancestors bequeathed to 
him, be it mean or great, and be satisfied with it as 
all he is likely to have; to accept the truth which 
his senses disclose or seem to disclose to him and 
be sure that there is nothing beyond their range 
worth his trying to find out. If you live in Ger- 
many or Norway, says this teaching, don’t grumble 
at your station, don’t think of emigrating; your 
place is fixed by Providence. 

Above all, receive meekly the wisdom of your 
fathers in matters of religion and politics. They 
have found out how much is capable of being 
known or is safe to know. Beyond that is wild 
guess work. 

The other maintains that man is an heir of 
the Infinite; that he is a spiritual being in a 
spiritual universe which waits to be occupied by 
him; that he ought not to be contented to bea 
drudge if he can make the beasts and the elements 
toil for him; that one acre is not enough for him if 
he can make good use of two acres; that eyes and 
ears and grandfather’s traditions,—all blessed things 
in their way—are not the measure of the truth 
which may be within his reach and which is good 
for him to know. Of this first teaching, distrustful 
of human nature, skeptical at heart with regard to 
the relationship betwixt the invisible source and 
immanent power of the creation and its child, the 
soul of man, how much remains the governing 
influence of the world of thought! In politics, in 
religion, in science, we hear as we have always 
heard of what cannot be known, of what is not safe 
to touch, of what cannot possibly be. 

Religious people in particular, are continually 
laying out their roadways into the wilderness of 
the Infinite, and maintaining with terrible words 
that there is nothing beyond where these end for 
human use. ; 

Once, very devout, excellent people set boundaries 


and development of the earth and the solar system. 
Our planet was the center of things; the sole world 
of time in which the drama of Divine love and 
justice was being enacted. 

If the earth is not stationary and sun, moon and 
stars its revolving satellites, said Luther and Melanc- 
thon, then there are likely to be living souls elso- 
where than on garth, and where’s the use of the 
ne and what’s the significance of Adam’s 
all? 

So, for a long time, physical science was forced 
to do its open work—it did some other work sur- 
reptitiously—within the bounds set by religious 
theorists as to what could be true, and therefore 
capable of being discovered. ‘But I have discov- 
ered something beyond the fence,” cried out a 
scientific enthusiast, now and then. “Impossible,” 
answered the teacher of theology, “We know by 
holy writ what exists in nature and what does not. 
There can be no discovery beyond.” 

The orthodox churches are just now busy with 
suppressing the heresy that the Infinite goodness is 
not fixed by the hard and fast limits set by ancient 
creeds which had their measure of truth according 
to the world’s knowledge, in the times when they 
were devised, but are now in contradiction of the 
best knowledge. As they were always a sore trial 
to the natural ideas of justice, to one who is not 
within the fold of adherents to the notion that God 
has made a partial revelation to a small portion of 
his children, it seems a curious phenomenon of an 
enlightened century that so many thoughtful and 
benevolent people should be positive in their minds 
that only an elect few of the milions of the human 
race are to be saved from everlasting suffering. For 
the foundation of this belief is, purely and simply, 
a few texts of the Bible, many of which are of 
doubtful application to the subject of immortality, 
and none of which are free from the coloring of a 
mythology—derived from Persia and older nations— 
which even the most orthodox Christian does not 
pretend to call inspired. On the one side, then, we 
have a theory of Biblical inspiration, originating in 
a time when few scholars dreamed that there were 
other sacred books beside the Hebrew Scriptures 
and when therefore the church could not suspect 
that the documents under its hands had their roots 
of deeper derivation than in the history of the 
Hebrew people, being in short a fragment of the 
thoughts and guesses of the race upon eternal 
problems; and on the other side we have the con- 
ception of infinite justice and holiness having to 
deal with a multitude of people as pure as the 
average Christian—the most of whom never heard 
of Christianity, and a large proportion of whom 
could not accept prevalent Christian dogma if it 
were offered to their reason: and the question is, 
which notion shall we depend upon in framing our 
faith of the future life. ‘Hold fast to the land- 
marks,” cry out the majority of churches, while a 
few voices crying in the wilderness stoutly affirming 
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that Infinite wisdom and mercy are infinite, and 
not bounded by any venerable human opinion. 
Betwixt the deliverances of the intelligence and the 
moral sense that heaven and hell are symbols of the 
stages of development through which souls pass, 
never absolutely fixed and permanent, but always 
moving from bad to god, or from happy to wretched, 


acreed which gives a chance to every immortal] | 


soul of every race, and reduces to a minimum tbe 
amount of vindication of the Divine character upon 
which most theology has had to expend much labor, 
and the creed that but a handful of Christians are 
sure to be saved for a somewhat prosaic heaven, it 
would scem to be the part of humility and modesty 
to choose the one which left the Most High in 
possession of his infinite attributes. 

There are not a few opponents of religion, at 
least opponents of its claims upon the motives and 
the higher imagination,—who diligently tell us 
how the Infinite is bounded. Man is a creature of 
flesh and blood alone, they say; so much phospho- 
rus, ammonia or carbolic acid makes the whole of 
him, The material universe we know; forces 
working by mechanical rules, molecules, atoms; the 
spiritual universe is a phantasm of the priest’s de- 
sire. This sort of dogmatism, much current in our 
day of marvellous activity of discovery in physical 
realms, becomes amusing ‘in its impudence when 
one reads of the endeavors of the scientific men, 
who are students of principles, and not mere accu- 
mulators of minor facts, to give a rational basis for 
the hypotheses of physical science by their theories of 
atoms, of vortex rings, of ethor, and of other pure 
devices of the imagination. The thing called mat- 
ter seems very definite and tangible until we ask 
what we mean by it, in its final underlying charac- 
teristic, and then it vanishes into the thin air of 
formulas, devised by the thinking mind, of which 
alone we are sure. It seems very unlikely at first 
glance that there should be a spiritual as well as a 
physical aspect of man; but when some research is 
made into the mysterious phenomena of which som- 
nambulism, dreaming, and like every-day facts, are 
homely specimens, and when we struggle with that 
old and new problem as to what it is that thinks, 
the materialist short-cut explanation of man and 
the universe appears but another of the delusions of 
the race in setting up its ignorance as the bounda- 
ries of that which is illimitable. Wonder and awe 
combined with a proper intellectual curiosity are 
not yet without their serviceableness. ‘The more 
thou searchest,” said the wise man, “the more thou 
shalt marvel,” a good text alike for the theologian 
who stops searching and is content with amaze- 
ment, and for the sciolist in the study of nature, 
who thinks all wisdom can be packed into a fow 
mathematical propositions. 


If you would improve, be content to be thought foolish 
and dull with regard to externals. Do not desire to be 
thought to know anything, and though you should appear 
to others to be somebody, distrust yourself.— Epictetus, 
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THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


A CONGREGATIONALIST. 


“The Christian life may be compared to a system 
of railroads. Some are broad-gauge, and some are 
narrow-gauge. Some run parallel and near each 
other, some diverge and follow what seem to others 
roundabout ways. But all lead to the Celestial City. 
The churches are so many stations. These have 
walls which enclose a certain number which want 
their protection, and wide projecting eaves which 
shelter a great many more who wish to be near the 
track, but must have plenty of airat any rate. Two 
churches have the broadest eaves of all. I will not 
name them; but this I will say, that they spread their 
caves so far out toward each other that a poor sin- 
ner can slip from one station to that of the neigh- 
boring track without getting very wet in the worst 
theological weather.” ° 

Unitarian and Congregational Christians are re- 
alizing more and more that they “have too much in 
common to magnify differences,’ and more and 
more they are coming into that relation so vividly 
depicted in these happy expressions of Dr. Holmes 
at the Boston anniversaries. The two churches 
stand on the same broad foundation of liberty of 
conscience; they trace back their ancestry to the same 
heroes, martyrs and prophets; and to-day their essen- 
tial divergence is only an honest intellectual differ- 
ence as to certain beliefs and methods of thought 
So that Unitarians need feel no surprise at this 
book,* the latest contribution to advanced thought, 
even though it comes from the Congregational fold. 

Theodore T. Munger is pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in North Adams, Mass. He is loved 
by his own people and respected by the whole com- 
munity. He has never been tried for heresy, and 
so far as I have heard has not even been looked 
upon with suspicion by fellow-Congregationalista 
Certain it is that he holds a high position and one 
of increasing importance in the councils of our 
denomination. 

Up tothe publication of this book, Mr. Munger 
has never been looked upon as pre-eminently 4 
theologian, Outside of his circle of personal ac- 
quaintances, he has been chiefly known by the book 
entitled “On the Threshold,” a work on practical 
ethics, as far removed as possible from theological 
speculation. 

And the volume now before us enters far less into 
theological speculation than one would infer from 
the mass of current criticism in regard to it. The 
polemics of the book are condensed into the prefa- 
tory essay, entitled ‘‘The New Theology.” Mr. 
Munger here gives a clear, unequivocal statement 
of his own position—he expressly declares that he 
speaks for no sect or party, but for himself alone. 

Yet his position is by no means unique. His 
mental attitude is practically that of Newman Smyth 


*TuE Freepom oF Fart, by Theodore T. Munger. Boston: Houghton, 
Miflin & Co, 1883. pp. 34. Price $1.50, 
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and Prof. Swing, of Edward Everett Hale and 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Whoever reads this prefatory essay, thoughtful 
and brilliant as it is, and then lays down the book, 
will have missed the greater and more helpful part. 
The essay shows intellectual liberty; the sermons 
show with this that which is infinitely more im- 
portant, —spiritual power and spiritual insight. 
The keynote of the book is Freedom, but it is the 
freedom of Faith. The author speaks to us from 
a standpoint which is as far from being rationalistic 
(though it is rational) as from being dogmatic. He 
tells us of God,—not a Moloch who delights in 
bloody sacrifices, and not an impersonal aggregate 
of negations—but God our Shield,”—“ God our 
Reward,”—“ God our Refuge and Strength,—a 
very present help in trouble. And he tells us of 
the Christ, how he is 

“No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, — 


No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Cf the oblivious years. 7 


“ But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he; 
And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Gallilee. 


“The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 

No period before the present could have produced 
“The Freedom of Faith.” Nor has there ever be- 
fore been an age which so cried out for just such 
books as this. Would that we had hundreds more 
of such public teachers as Theodore Munger, who 
labor that those who are Christian may be liberal, 
and—which is a greater thing—that those who are 
liberal may be Christian. 


“TEN GREAT RELIGIONS.”* 


RB. HEBER NEWTON. 


From THE Critic or JULY 14, 

Pending the careful review of Dr. Clarke's last work for our own 
columns now in course of preparation by our clear-headed and echol- 
arly associate, Mr. Learned of St. Louis, we take the liberty of placing 
our valued exchange The Critie among our contributors, Our readers 
will be interested in seeing how one finesimind interprets another.—Ep] 


Dr. Clarke is one of the most active brained men 
in the American ministry. At an advanced age, 
amid the duties of a large church of which he is 
the soul, and of an alert denomination in which he 
is an honored leader, he finds strength and time to 
keep up his generous studies, and to throw off such 
substantial chips from his work-shop as the goodly 
volume before us. This book is his latest contri- 
bution to the cause of rational and reverent religion, 
in which his best powers have burned freely. It is 
a continuation of the work bearing the same name 
that appeared a decade or more ago, and that won 
such deserved popularity. 


*Ten Great Religions, (Part IT, A Comparison of all Religions.) By 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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In the earlier work Dr. Clarke gave a clear and 
fair view of the leading religions, taking up each in 
turn and passing in review its doctrines and ethics. 
In Part IT he carries out the comparison which he 
had before suggested; placing side by side the 
teachings of the great religions concerning their 
several articles of faith. In the first three chapters, 
which form an introduction to the proper subject of 
the volume, he describes religion and classifies ita 
forms, noting special types and variations, and 
sketching the origin and development of all relig- 
iuns, The fourth and fifth chapters are occupied 
with a study of the idea of God, as taught in differ- 
ent religions, tracing its unfolding through the com- 
mon stages of animism, polytheism, pantheism, dithe- 
ism, and tritheism toward monotheism. Successive 
chapters present a similar comparative study of the 
beliefs as to the origin of the world, of prayer and 
worship, of inspiration and art in religion, of ethics, 
of the doctrine of a future state. The last chapter 
contains a suggestive horoscope of the future relig- 
ion of mankind. 

Dr. Clarke was one of the earliest, and he remains 
one of the best, we might even say the best, of the 
students of comparative religion, whose province it 
has been to digest and turn to popular food the 
severer labors of the great specialists in this new 
and fascinating field. He has brought to this task 
the wide and careful reading of a life-time, an en- 
tire freedom from ecclesiastical prejudices, a quick 
sympathy with the good wherever found that opens 
to him the inner aspects of alien faiths, a profound 
philosophic view of history, a reverent recognition 
of the unique position of Christianity such as is 
too often dissipated in his rather airy denomination, 
and a loving loyalty to Jesus Christ himself,— 
qualities which, taken together, pre-eminently fit 
him to lead Christian into the Interpreter’s House. 

We notice two curious apparent exceptions to 
that “spirit of a sound mind” which so eminently 
characterizes this book. Dr. Clarke distinctly ex- 
presses his sympathy with the ancient theory of the 
transmigration of souls; and in one place indulges 
in a fanciful speculation on the experiences of an 
evolving soul, as it passes through the successive 
stages of existence from the oyster up to man. He 
broaches the notion—ancient also—of the activity 
of beings higher than man though lower than God, 
in the creation of the universe; and secks the solu- 
tion of difficulties that puzzle us in nature, when 
taken to be the immediate work of God, in the 
allowed play of such powerful intelligences. There 
are not lacking signs that the first of these specu- 
lations, emerging from its hoary seclusion in the 
Eastern mind, is about entering on a new activity 
in the Western world, in a sort of morganatic mar- 
riage with the brilliant theory of evolution, to 
which it has such queer affiliations. 

These fanciful by-plays do not however seriously 
mar the judiciousness of Dr. Clarke’s work. They 
are balanced by two striking instances of wise judg- 
ment. His sober mind refused from the first to 
credit the early interpretation of “ Nirvana” that 
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resolved the Buddhist’s ideal into annihilation, or 
to precipitately assume the dependence of the Chris- 
tian legend upon the earlier Buddhism. He has now 
the satisfaction of recording, in this volume, the 
endorsement, by the highest scholarship, of these 
positions taken years ago, and held firmly when the 
tide set fast against him. This “ spirit of a sound 
mind” has preserved him from that exaggerated 
and sentimentai estimate of the non-Christion relig- 
ions which Max Muller has felt himself obliged to 
rebuke, in the Introduction to The Sacred Books of 
the East. Dr. Clarke sees Christianity to be the 
keystoning religion of earth; holding now their 
several truths in harmonious adjustment; having 
the capacity of developing, as no other religion 
shows signs of being able to do, into the religion of 
the future; needing only a continuance of the 
intellectual and spiritual processes now working 
within it to usher in “The Christ that is to be.” 
He finds, in Cudworth’s great word, a “ Symphony 
of Religions,” and he hears in the voice of Jesus 
Christ the leading motif in this “music of the 
world.” 


Our Alnify WPrulpit. 


“BE STILL.” 


A SERMON BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


“ Be still and know that I am God."—Px, zlvi: 10. 


He who has never been alone on a Summer Sun- 
day morning in the country cannot know the full 
meaning of sacred quiet. I have often wondered 
why, in my boyhood in New England, that stillness 
seemed so complete.. On other days there were 
hours when no breath of human life was heard, 
when the village street was deserted, and the fields 
lay in the sunlight undisturbed save by the rustling 
corn or waving grain. But there was no such im- 
pressive calm as that of the Sunday morning. 

As the years pass I see that it was not the seren- 
ity of mere external silence, but the deeper quiet 
of the mind. On that one morning of the week 
there was no haste and no expectation of tasks or 
school or play. In quiet, leisurely content we pre- 
pared for the morning service in the village church, 
having time to note that which in the hurry of the 
week was forgotten—the strength of the mountains 
which stood round about us, the play of sunshine 
and shadow over the green hills, the melody of 
birds, the sweet breath of the morning, and the 
voices of the distant farm. Being in health and 
content there was naturally a sympathy with nature 
which in the freshness and stillness of that un- 
troubled morning brought a strange calm upon the 
soul—a calm so strong and deep that to the stern 
old puritan keeping his Sabbath day it seemed to 
have in it somewhat of the supernatural. It was 
the wholesome aud fruitful silence of the mind, 


which comes when care is laid aside, when passion 
sleeps, and the mind is content to follow the guid- 
ing of Nature and of God? 

When upon the pure sweet morning air the sound 
of the church bell came, it brought such sacred 
and timely suggestion, that for a moment the still- 
ness seemed hushed to a deeper silence—as if even 
Nature listened, and heard the call to worship. 

The old puritan Sabbath with all its grim self- 
denials was a source of blessing because it gave to 
toiling men and weary women an opportunity to 
sit awhile by the dusty wayside and be quiet with- 
out idleness, to meditate without sense of guilt for 
misspent time. It put a solid bar of rest across a 
hard, wearing, fretful life, and was therefore, how- 
ever it came, a beneficent dispensation of God’s 
providence. 

For without intervals of quiet no life can be rich 
and full and strong. All great effort and disturb- 
ance of mind and body must be followed by calm, 
or the best results of action are lost. When the 
mind has been strained to utmost exertion it should 
then subside again and let each active power rest. 
When no noisy force or restless passion rules the 
soul then in fruitful silence, the better thoughts 
awake, pure affections glow, reverent emotions are 
stirred, beauty is revealed in the world about us, 
order is disclosed amid the tumults of life, and a 
new sense of power is experienced. In such mo- 
ments of perfect stillnes, when mind, heart, and 
conscience are awake but calm, there comes a subtle 
sense of a life deeper than our lives, a force stronger 
than all forces, a harmony and music of life which 
can never be known in the noise and bustle of 
action. 

The mood of the poet, the prophet, the mystic 
comes only in quiet. Music is not born of noise 
but of silence. That which Mozart gives to us in 
sound is but his translation of that which breaks 
upon no mortal ear. The deaf Beethoven still 
heard the celestial harmonies, wave on wave of 
melody which he could but hint at and feebly in- 
terpret in his majestic symphonies. 

The ability to be quiet without indolence or stag- 
nation of the powers is a rare gift. Tu be awake, 
steady, strong, and silent, is a fit preparation for 
uncommon achievements. 

But if we study to be quiet, we shall find how 
rare a thing it is, how difficult, and what great 
things must have been mastered by him who has 
the power. 

To the majority of men and women a day by 
themselves is a misfortune to be dreaded—and to 
be avoided by desperate measures rather than to 
endure the dreary monotony of the solitary mind. 
To be alone—without a task, without a book, with- 
out a companion, would be the occasion of mental 
perturbation and disquiet. 

He is a well-furnished man who with himself for 
sole companion finds himself in good fellowship 
and is content therewith. It is no easy task to be 
quiet. The unrest of doubt, the disturbance of 
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fear, the excitement of passion, the distraction of 
business, the burden of cares, the tumult of sorrow, 
the gossip and tattle of a vain imagination, these 
all conspire to fill with disorder and noise the hour 
one would consecrate to stillness. 

To get the best work out of himself, or the finest 
pleasure from the use of his powers, or the greatest 
consolation out of life, one must sometimes be 
alone, and being alone must be rid of the tyranny 
of the unquiet mind, the unsatisfied heart and the 
restless conscience. He must be able to be quiet 
when he is alone. He must dare to be quiet, and 
must have resources within himself upon which he 
can draw. He must observe the rhythms of rest 
and motion. 

It is necessary also to estimate your work by 
leaving it sometimes, and at a distance finding 
some point of view whence it can be seen in com- 
parisan with other objects. When the objects we 
strive for are too near the eye, life has no per- 
spective. 

The chatter of a gossip or the buzz of an insect 
in your ear can spoil the sweetest symphony or the 
mightiest oratorio. So frivolity, pride, passion, 
ambition may obscure or silence the best elements 
in our common life. 

It requires wisdom, power and resolution to sep- 
arate one’s self from his surroundings and his work 
and go away and look at them calmly. 

One of the saddest facts in life is that most men 
and women do not dare to be quiet for fear of the 
memories which will meet them. They may have 
sorrows and griefs which they have not yet cour- 
ageously met and fully mastered, and they are 
afraid to be alone with them. 

But there is no sorrow which being met by a 
resolute soul and fully measured in all its propor- 
tions cannot be mastered, and there is no abiding 
comfort for grief so long as it rages and roars and 
’ breaks into outcry and lamentation. 

One can drown the cry of his sorrow in work, he 
may stifle it with the excitement of pleasure, he 
may forget it in the multiplicity of his occupations, 
but it will never round itself into beauty and fill his 
life with serenity and peace until he can see that all 
trouble is finite, transient, the incident of the pass- 
ing day, not the condition of the permanent life. 

Many dare not be alone because of the sins which 
they know will stare them in the face. They crowd 
their lives with toils and pleasures to keep down the 
unquiet ghosts of their dead selves. They know 
what ugly memories will haunt the chambers of the 
soul if they shut out the light of common day, and 
therefore they fatigue themselves with labors or 
distract themselves with pleasures that they may 
secure peace in forgetfulness; and yet, poor souls, 
if they only knew it their best chance of regaining 
confidence in themselves is to be found in the 
wholesome agencies of the quiet hour. 

In his career of vice and folly it was the stillness 


of nature which restored the Prodigal Son to him- 
self and sent him back to his father’s house. Not 
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while in the comfort of that well-appointed home, 
not among the gay companions of his merriment, 
not in the wild freedom of his revelry, not even in . 
the loss and shame of his downfall and disgrace did 
the voice of his better nature give him warning to 
be heard and heeded. But after it was all over and 
the sounds of revelry died away in the distance, 
because he was too poor and too weak to keep the 
pace of his mad companions—when he was alone 
and quiet, out upon the hillsides with the blue sea 
of Galilee before him, then he rested and came to 
himself. 

In a higher form the life of Jesus shows some of 
the uses of quiet. The records say that he often 
sought retirement. He did not shun contention. 
He knew that he brought a sword, that wherever he 
or his followers should speak the truth they would 
meet opposition and trouble and shame. The battle 
was not to be shunned and he accepted the ordeal. 
He faced the stern duties of the hour. But 
when the tumult of the day was over he went away 
to gain strength for the next day of conflict. After 
the heat of the city he must feel the cool pulses of 
nature. After the noisy mockeries of men he must 
seek the silences of God. And so he went away 
alone, away from his friends with their zealous but 
ineffectual sympathy and counsel—out into the coo] 
evening air under the stars and the silent sky —up 
from the valley and away from the habitations of 
men, up among the vines and the olives, or further 
still, into the mountains where the air was scented 
with the fragrant breath of the cedar and the fir 
tree. There he could rest. 

He prayed, the records say, yet not I think as 
the artist commonly represents him, pale, fasting, 
and strenuous, piteously imploring mercy and 
strength—but trustingly and peacefully as he 
stretched his weary limbs upon the wholesome 
earth in the dry air of the Judean night. There he 
could rest and be still. There he could sleep, alone 
with God. For so He giveth his beloved sleep. 
There in the presence of nature’s majesty, all hu- 
man ambitions seemed poor and pitiful. Human 
passions with their heat. and disquiet were soothed 
to rest. Disappointments and crosses, the hatred 
of enemies and the treachery of friends, the malice 
of hypocrites and the violence of the wicked, all 
strife, and loss and shame ranged themselves 
among the inferior powers—while as the tumult of 
life died away upon the outer ear the serener attri- 
butes of the universal life shone out in the silence 
and the darkuess, and all things, from the nourish- 
ing earth beneath to the deathless stars above, in- 
vited the soul to rest and communion with the 
Eternal Presence. In that stillness God could be 
heard and the soul was strengthened. 

That is the highest mood and meaning of prayer. 
It is not petition merely. It is not entreaty, not 
expectation of gifts and favors, not desire to change 
the wise purposes and beneficent plans of God, not 
opposition to the eternal laws of our being. These 
are but the lower stages of the ascent towards the 
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eternal. They serve but to prepare the way for the 
higher mood which comes when one is content to be 
still in the Infinite Presence, knowing that there is 
no solitude where he is not, no darkness where he 
does not see, no vicissitude where his unchangeable- 
ness will not suffice for an abiding place. 

This is one of the lessons we need to learn in the 
strain and excitement of a city like this. Energy, en- 
terprise, success, what these mean we know. We 
need also to learn more thoroughly the meaning of 
repose, the dignity of calmness, the noble forms of 
life which come only through leisure, steadiness, 
‘and quiet thought. 

We have come now to our season of rest and rec- 
reation. The true rest is that which recreates. 
Few of us are so busy or so poor that some time in 
the year we cannot cease awhile from the works of 
our hands and the travail of the mind, to seek the 
refreshment of unforced action and the new im- 
pulse which comes when we get on good terms with 
ourselves. 

Let us so use our opportunities that we may 
' come to ourselves—that we may meet here again 
isslig that we have a welcome in the Father’s 

ouse. 


Blotes from the Field. 


Bie Rarips, Mion.—The Unitarian Society has bought 
its lot and the church is promised in the fall. 

Maprson, Wis.—On the 10th inst. Miss Woodward gave 
one of her enjoyable concerts for the benefit of the Janson 
mission. 

Quinoy, Inu.—The Unitarian church in this place is un- 
dergoing thorough repair; new shingles on the roof, new 
carpet on the floor, new tinting on the wall, and it is to be 
hoped early in September, a new minister in the pulpit. 
The outlay will amount to nearly two thousand dollars. 

Newpost, R. I.—Another dedication has been held in the 
MemorialChurch. This time it was a window. The friends 
and admirers of the late Charles T. Brooks are raising 
funds for a suitable memorial. Contributions may be sent 
to George W. Wales, 142 Beacon St., Boston, or to Henry 
O. Stevens, National Bank, Newport, R. I. 

Lonpon.—Rev. Robert Laird Collier, once of Chicago, 
now of Birmingham, has been called to the Kentish-Town 
Unitarian Parish in this, the metropolis of the world. This 
is the pulpit recently vacated by Rev. P. W. Claydon, who 
visited the United States three years ago as a delegate to 
the National Unitarian Conference. Mr. Collier enters 
upon his duties at once. 


Ente, Pennsytvania.—Rev. H. A. Westall, pastor of the 
Universalist church at this place, received a call from the 
Unitarian church at Grand Haven, Mich. His people at 
Erie, however, insist on his remaining, and give him their 
fullsupport. “Ihave decided,” he writes us, “to remain 
the minister of this church, with the understanding that I 
am to be perfectly free and untrammeled in my thought.” 


Amertoan Art.—Daniel C. French is at work on a statue 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, for the square of the Concord 


Public Library.—§Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, has con- 
tributed $35,000 ‘worth of pictures ‘to the Art Museum of 
that city the last year. Mr. W. H. Metcalf and wife, of 
Milwaukee, are going to build a Fine Art Museum for that 
city at a cost of from fifty to a hundred thousand dollars. 
It is to be a memorial to a beautifal daughter who died in 
her fifteenth year. 

New Orveans.—The recent letters of Rev. Charles A. 
Allen to the Register are inspiring reading. They stir one 
with a missionary zeal, and we fain would “take the field ” 
again that we might respond to his Macedonian cry. His 
parish is extending itself. One of our subscribers from 
Vicksburg recently went to New Orleans to hear her first 
Unitarian sermon. The teachers of his Sunday-school, Mr. 
Allen tells us, “stay all sammer at their posts, as they have 
done for ten years past. The preaching ceases until the 
first of October.” 


Banps or Menoy.—The first anniversary of this organi- 
zation in America was celebrated on the 28th ult. The 
growth of this order among children has been unparalleled. 
President Angel of the.Massachusetts Humane Society 
writes: “So impressed am I with the importance of this 
work that Iam determined to give the rest of my life to 
its advancement.” Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Queen 
Victoria are pushing the work in England. This is begin- 
ning in the right way. lf we can make children tender, in 
due time they will become trusty and true. All falsehood 
turns out to be a cruelty somewhere. 


CanMARTHEN, WaLes.—The annual occasion of universal 
interest to the Unitarians in Wales is the anniversary of 
the Presbyterian College, which, for the larger part of the 
century, has been under Unitarian administration. This 
year Rev. H. Ireson, secretary of the British Unitarian As- 
sociation, occupied the chair. There were present also 
Rev. T. L. Marshall, editor of the Enquirer, Rev. J. E. 
Manning, of Swansea, besides the neighbor ministers and 
alumni. Thirty-one students have been in attendance this 
year, all of them preparing for the ministry, the majority 
of them for the orthodox ministry. So peaceably do the 
antagonistic theologies abide in this home of study that 
from its beginning the school has supplied educated minis- 
ters for the various non-conforming denominations in 
Wales. The chairman in his opening address defined scien- 
tific theology as the theology of common sense, which he 
declared to be the growing principle upon which the young 
men in that institution were being educated. 

Tue MrnisTeRIAL Famine.—With the Congregationalists 
as with the: Unitarians there is a cry for more ministers, 
and still there are ministers standing idle in the market- 
place waiting to be called. A correspondent of the Ad- 
vance, writing from Wisconsin, facing this apparent para- 
dox, gets at a part of the difficulty, at least, when he says 
the demand for ministers is a demand for men who can do 
something more than prepare sermons and preach them. 
“He must know how to shake hands, speak a friendly word, 
and when he gets people to the church will have sense 
enoughto preach in a way to interest them and help 
them.” It gives a case in point as follows: 


Five yeara ago a minister came to this State with a large family an 
his handa, and began work in a small town without a charch, or par. 
sonage, or promise of a ealary from any source. He saw the need, 
The people wore without the gospel. He determined to give them the 
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gospel. And so he began work. He gathered a congregation. A par- 
sonage was built, and at length a house of worship. costing $3,500, 
dedicated free of debt a few weeksago. That brother has been cared 
for. He has not lacked for support. Had he waited till a salary of 
#800 or $1,000 had been offered him, he would not have had the pleasant 
parsonage home he now dwells in, nor the kind-hearted people who 
now fill the new house of worship. Such men don’t stand round the 
ecclesiastical market idle, waiting to be hired. * 


ScanprnaviaN THEOLOGY.—As was anticipated by Mr. 
Janson in his graphic account of the cyclone in our last 
issue, his countrymen were prompt in recognizing the 
special hand of Providence in this “splintering” of a pine 
church on a Minnesota prairie. In the next mail following 
the receipt of that article, we received the following literal 
translation from the Nordvester, which we print, begging 
our readers to remember that it is no jest, and hoping that 
they, while reading it, will ask themselves if the reign of 
reason in religion is so fairly inaugurated as, in our com- 


placent moods, we claim: 

** Gog WILL Not BE MocKED aT.”—On Sunday, the 16th of July, Mr. 
Kristofer Janson announced in his church in Linden, Minn., that he 
on Sunday coming would preach a sermon in said church, in which he 
should prove, that there is only one person in the Deity. Mr. Janson 
still persists, you see, in his terrible blasphemy, denying that Jesus 
Christ and the Holy Ghost is true God, like God the Father in all 
things. Mr. Janson appeals to the Bible and calls himself a Christian. 
Still he iS impudent enough to deny the deity of Christ, and in that 
way spit God straight in the face. A nice Christian, an excellent pas- 
tor! As before said, Mr. Janson intended last Sunday to prove that 
Christ is not true God. But he failed to get opportunity to that, be- 
cause ‘God is not to be mocked at.’ What happenst On Sunday 
(that is a convenient lie, for it was on Saturday) a furious hurricane 
arises which throws the church of the blasphemer from its foundation. 
The storm takes again the fated house and tears it completely to 
pleces. Sixteen men, among them Mr. Janson himself and family 
were all inside the church walls. Not one of them was hurt. Whata 
miracle, as the church was quite destroyed! A striking proof of God's 
long-suffering. Dear reader, a word to you: take heed of the false 
prophets,;who come to you dressed as sheep, but inwardly are ravening 
wolves. Keep on in the old paths, cling to God's pure and unfalsified 
words, to the old and tried Lutheran doctrine which is a true reflection 
of the Bible. Remember: God is not to be mocked at! 

A LUTHERAN. 

Madelia, July 23. 


Antiocn CoLLeGE.—At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of this institution, held June 19, 1883, a committee of three 
was appointed to report upon the “legality and feasibility 
of taking the endowment from this institution to another 
locality.” We give the report of the committee in full as 
we find it printed in pamphlet form and distributed to 
each member of the board. Our readers will be much in- 
terested in it, inasmuch as this report bears intimately 
upon the problem of the Wade School. We cannot see how 
the committee could decide otherwise, and are only sur- 
prised and disappointed that this decision should not have 
been promulgated before so many hopes had been built 
upon such sandy foundations. 


RxePORT OF COMMITTEE TO THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF ANTIOCH 
COLLEGE. 


Your Committee have with great care examined the letter of Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, addressed to you, dated June 20th, 1865, written for 
the donors and accompanying the endowment of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, then made to Antioch College; and they have also exam- 
{ned the Articles of Incorporation of the College, and its By-Laws, by 
which your Board and it are governed. 

This letter contains the conditions upon which the endowment was 
made, as follows: 


“ Whenever and as goon as any claim or article ehall be inserted in 
“the Constitation and By-Laws of the College, or in any way become a 
“ rule of government of the College, which may in any shape or form 
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“impose any sectarian test for the qualification of a trustee in the election 

** of trustees,or which may reseind said Article No. 3, in the Charter as 
“it now stands, amended by your action of June last, or {n case said 
“ Article No. 3 * shall ever be restored in any way by virtue of law or 
“ otherwise to what it was in effect prior to your action of June last," 
then a defensance shall take place. 


Article III referred to and amended the June preceding in order to 
meet the conditions of the gift and omitting a sectarian qualification 
theretofore contained therein, now reads as follows: 

“ All the rights and powers of the corporation hereby formed, and 
“the entire control and management of its College, and property, and 
“affairs, shall be vested in and exercised by a Board of Trustees com- 
“ posed of twenty persons.” 

Article TV names the first Board of twenty persons, and provides 
that 


“Each of them and each successive member of the Board of Trustees 
“ahall hold his office until he die, resign or become incompetent, or 
“ until he shall be suspended as hereinafter provided.” 


Upon the death, resignation, incompetency or supersedure of a inem- 
ber, * the remaining members shall appoint a suitable person to fill the 
“ vacancy thereby occasioned.” 

Articlo V provides the manner of superseding members of the 
Board upon disability or neglect of duty. 

Article XII provides: 


“No debt shall ever be contracted by the corporation hereby formed, 
“*nor shall it have the power to mortgage or pledge any portion of its 
“real or personal property. Ao funds or property which it may hercaf- 
* ter acquire by way of endornent, ahallever be diverted from the pur 
SS S poses Sor which they shail have been reecived, or appropriated, toany 

“other use, * “To avoid debt, to render the 
** College E ahinnen elt sustaining, an.) to preserve and secure any 
endowment fund which it may receive, from waste or misappropria- 
“tion, are prominent objects with the founders of the corporation, and 
“413 affairs shall be su managed (hit those objects may be uccomplished.”” 

Article XIII provides: 


** An alteration or amendment may be made of Arta. IIT, IV, V and 
“XII, or of either of them, * with ‘the concur- 
“rence of every member of the Loard.” 

These By-Laws were adopted April 22nd, 1859, and except as to Art. 
IIT, amended as stated, have not been altered or amended. 

The donors of the one hundred thousand dollars, through Mr. Hale 
as stated, evidently iutended to ro carefully make the conditions of the 
gift, and to provide for its safe keeping, by the By-Laws, that the en- 
dowment thus provided should never by action of the Trustees be 
diverted from the use of Anfivch College o/ Yellow Springs, Green 
County, Ohio. These conditions appear to us to be well nigh perfect, 
and we believe they cannot either morally or legally be set aside by 
action of the Trustees. 

The remainder of the College property and funds are equally under 
the provisions of the By-Laws, and especMlly as to Art. XII, and are to 
be held in trust for this College, and cannot be legally diverted. 

It has been sugyested that by unanimous action of the Board of 


. Trustees, a sectarian test or qualification of a trustee might be extab- 


ished, and in such a way the one hundred thousand dollars could be 
collected by tho reversioners. 

Such action of the Trustees, being for the express purpose of vitiat- 
ing the trust, would be voidable if not absolutely void, and would be 
restrained on application, by any Court of Equity having jurisdiction. 
Besides, we of course assume that the members of this Board could 
not be induced to violate their duties as trustees, one of the most im- 
portant of which is that of preserving and conserving for the benefit of 
the College (and for no other purpose), its endowment, funds and 
property. 

To do this sacredly, they are bound in honor, morals, and law. We 
therefore report that in our opiuion the funds of this College cannot 
be legally transferred to another locality. Our answer to this query is 
also a reply as to tho feasibility of making such transfer. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN KEBLER, 
JOHN LITTLE, 
A. B. CHAMPION. 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE. Committee. 
June 20th, 1883, 


“Welcome, Disappointment! Thy hand is cold and hard, 


but it is the hand of a friend. Thy voice is stern and harsh, 
but it is the voice of a friend. Oh, there is something 
sublime in calm endurance, something sublime in the reso- 
lute, fixed purpose of suffering without complaining, which 
makes disappointment oftentimes better than success!— 
Longfellow. 
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All books noticed tn this department, as well as new and standard 
books of evéry description, may be obtained by addresstng The Colegrove 
Book Co., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


We may expect in October another Indian poem by Mr. 
Edwin Arnold, the author of the “Light of Asia.” It will 
be composed of five idyls from the Sanskrit of the Mahab- 
hrata.— Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. have begun 
work upon a profusely illustrated edition of Tennyson’s 
“ Princess,” which is to be their chief holiday book.——Mr. 
A. P. Liunett, the editor of the well-known Indian news- 
paper, the Pioneer, and the author of “ The Occult World,” 
has ready a new work on Buddhism, entitled “Esoteric 
Buddhism.” It will be published at once by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.—A translation of Dr. Busch’s forthcoming 
work on Prince Bismark, in his relations to German politics, 
political parties and private life, will be published in the fall, 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co.—The lectures on painting 
and sculpture delivered before the students of the Royal Acad- 
emy, wil be published in book form by Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. They also announce “ Training Schools for 
Nurses,” by Dr. W. G. Thompson.—— Wendell P. and Fran- 
cis I. Garrison are gathering material for a complete biog- 
raphy of their father, William Lloyd Garrison.——A new 
edition of Prof. George Theodore Dippold’s translation of 
“ Brunhild” has been issued by Ginn, Heath & Co.——The 
Osgoods will shortly publish “ Seventeenth Century Studies,” 
edited by E. W. Gosse. Each decade of the century is rep- 
resented by a single name.—A new edition of Victor 
Rydberg’s “ The Last Athenian,” has been issued by T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. The present translation was made by 
William W. Thomas Jr., United States Minister to Sweden 
and Norway.——Henry Holt & Co. have just published 
“Master Briland and His Workmen,” the last novel written 
by Auerbach.— Jas. R. Osgood & Co, have ready a stu- 
dents’ edition of the “‘ Lady of the Lake,” edited with notes 
and an introduction by W. J. Rolfe——A foreign paper 
says that the poet, Lewis Morris, is much read and in- 
tensely admired in the English colonies of South Africa. 
“The Epic of Hades” and the “ Songs of Two Worlds” are 
found on the table in moft of the respectable houses. Mr. 
Morris’s books have alsoa rapidly increasing constituency 
in England, and they deserve a wide reading in America, 
which they would receive if some enterprising American 
publisher were to give us an American edition. “My 
Dead,” the beautiful poem of F. L. Hosmer, published in 
these columns some time ago, appears in a vigorous mu- 
sical Welsh translation in “ Yr Ymofynydd” for July. 


From PonKAPOG TO PestH. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1883. pp. 259. Price $1.25. 


In this book the art of creating light literature seems 
to us to have reached almost ideal perfection. Itis a sus- 
tained daintiness from first to last interspersed with just 
enough art, philosophy, history and poetry to give it not 
only an “air” but a full atmosphere of culture. It studi- 
ously guards itself from the vulgarisms of any moral 
earnestness, any indignation over wrongs, any array of 
facts that might be suspected of being inserted for the 
sake of information, or any serious discussion of pressing 
questions. More than that, there is a slight lurking cynic. 
ism in the book that seems to look at enthusiasm as an 
infirmity, and wholesome, hearty curiosity as wanting in 
refinement. A slight implication that all the world isa 
sucked orange to the man who has been wise enough to see 
throngh it. To what shall we liken this book? A paper 
balloon, giving pleasant diversion for a holiday, that takes 
no one with it and goes nowhere in particular? Soda- 


water, giving themaximum of sensation with the minimum 
of results? Rather let us liken it to “Ladies’-fingers,” some- 
thing a little too substantial for confection, but altogether 
too slight for food. The most harmless species of the dan- 
gerous genus—cake. “Such a book as this is good in its 
place,” yousay. Yes, but the place is very speedily filled and 
the danger is we will have altogether too much of it. Besides 
there are plenty of those to do this kind of work if it must 
be done, who can do no better. Aldrich might do a great 
deal better for us, if he only would take off his kid gloves 
and throw away his perfumery. One is almost ready to 
sympathize with the old music teacher in the wish that he 
might break the heart of his pupil, that then she might 
make a great singer. If Aldrich, Howells and that school 
of graceful writers of which they are the best representa- 
tives, could only be struck with lightning (some writers are 
inclined to think that is what happened to St. Paul on his 
way to Damascus) they might do great things toward mak- 
ing the cultivated classes in America more earnest, and the 
earnest classes more cultivated, about the only reason as it 
seems to us why any man or woman should seek the help 
of type at all in this over-printed and book-burdened age. 
This book is bristling with pleasant conceits and happy 
sentences, and if it will prepare any one for a keener appre- 
ciation of Shakspeare, Emerson, Carlyle, or even Haw- 
thorne’s Note Books, we shall be very glad that it is pub- 
lished. 

Lirg oF DANIEL WEBSTER. By Henry Cabot Lodge. American States- 


men Series. Boston: Houghton, Miflin & Co. 1883. pp. 362. 
Price, $1.25. 


“The only thing worth having in history, as in life, is 
truth; and we do wrong to our past, to ourselves and our 
posterity if we do not strive to render simple justice: 
always.” 

This sentence, quoted from the closing pages of Henry 
Cabot Lodge’s Life of Daniel Webster, is a fair statement 
of the spirit which pervades every page of this valuable 
little book. 

We are led to admire the magnificent presence of this 
“physical lion.” His claim to intellectual greatness is un- 
questioned. The author speaks fitting words of his fine 
powers of oratory, his unrivalled diction, his extensive 
knowledge, the clearness of his perception, his ability to 
select and correlate, and his great service in defending the 
“Union, one and inseparable,” is given due prominence in 
this book. 

But the author is equally frank in showing that 

“ They enslave their children’s children 

Who make compromise with sin,” 
and themselves as well. How sadly does the life of Daniel 
Webster teach the student that there is a higher law than 
that of expediency! To no other of our great statesmen 
was there given a better opportunity to become a moral 
hero—to be looked up to and revered in all time. But at 
the cross-roads of his life he took the wrong turn, and in- 
stead of the great champion of freedom as well as of Union, 
we have the dark stain in the speech of the 7th of March. 
And we see policy supplanting principle, and the broken, 
disappointed, dissatisfied man, going down to a premature 
grave without even the poor compensation for which he 
sacrificed so much. 

It is a book, readable, because brief and well written; 
instructive because it delineates fairly the life of a great 
statesman, and discusses in connection with it, in an intel- 
ligent, clear manner the political history of our nation 
during his times. 0. J 
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Gorrespondence. 
VACATION NOTES FROM MICHIGAN. 


Ann Arbor, Aug. 4, 1883. 

It would be hard to find a more quiet, and, on the whole, 
charming place for a summer’s rest than this college-town 
of Ann Arbor, nestled amidst its superabundance of shade 
trees, upon a ridge of hills, bounded on one side by the 
Huron river, and on all other sides by a beautiful valley, 
beyond which rise other hills to complete the landscape. 
During the college year everything takes on an air of fresh, 
vigorous activity inseparable from the presence of 1,500 or 
1,600 students; but the college year ended, graduates and 
under-yraduates with their friends, professors and assistant 
professors with their families hasten away, anxious to make 
the most of their three months of freedom, and silence 
settles down upon college halls and campus and streets as 
though all life had suddenly “called a halt.” 

From the midst of this vacation quiet I am moved to 
write you a “ Michigan letter.” 

The Unitarian church here closed for its usual two months’ 
vacation the first Sunday in July, but its pastor, mindful of 
the Fall and Winter’s work of two sermons and a student’s 
Bible class weekly. and being constitutionally averse to 
repeating old sermons, has fallen into the very bad habit 
of spending the vacation in his study, making preparation 
ahead for the winter's work. This summer, however, a lit- 
tle variety is found in making a catalogue of the church 
library of nearly 2,000 volumes, and in superintending the 
erection of the new Unitarian parsonage just going up on 
the lot adjoining the church. 

Nor is the Ann Arbor pastor the only one of our Michigan 
workers whom vacation finds at home and at work. We 
have just held a Summer Conference at Athens, a little 
town ninety miles west from here. These Michigan con- 
ferences are a kind of family reunion, so Iam prepared to 
tell you various little items of news about the different 
members of our ministerial family. The speakers present 
were Mr. Forbush of Detroit, Mr. Alcott, of Kalamazoo, 
Mr. Rork of Sherwood, Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland of Ann 
Arbor, and Miss Hultin, the pastor of the Athens church, 
while from outside the state we had the able services of Mr. 
Utter, the pastor of the Church of the Messiah, Chicago, 
whose genial versatility quite won the hearts of all, but 
especially the young people. The name of Rev. Rowland 
Connor of East Saginaw, was on the program, but at the 
last moment he begyed to be excused, as the subscriptions 
for his new church were demanding his time; and Brother 
Kittridge was absent for the same reason, having been 
pressed into Bro. Connor’s service. Mr. Kittredge has been 
giving a good deal of his strength for some time past to 
building up our cause at Big Rapids, and with so much of 
success that a society has been organized, money raised, 
and a church lot bought, and now subscriptions are being 
pushed for a church building. Because of such manifold 
labors our untiring missionary has been obliged to defer 
his contemplated vacation trip East till later in the season. 

We had hoped to meet at the conference the new pastor 
of the Jackson Church, Rev. Julius Blass, of the last Mead- 
ville class, but he wrote that his church had been closed so 
much during the past year that he hardly felt like being 
away over Sunday. He has not yet learned how large a 
feast of good thinys we are in the habit of serving at our 
Michigan Conferences, or he would have felt it worth his 
while to come for Friday and Saturday, and return in time 
for Sunday. 

Brother Forbush left us Saturday to be with his own peo- 
ple over Sunday, the last before his August vacation, which 
he was hoping to spend among the Rocky Mountains. His 
people, too, have recently bought a new church lot, and are 
busy upon plans for a new church. 

Rev. Mr. Utter left at the close of the Conference for his 
early home in Ohio, where he will spend August. Brother 
Alcott has recently purchased a home in Kalamazoo, and 
will spend his vacation enjoying the new possession, a pos- 
session in which we are glad to reada prophecy of a long 
pastorate. 


Miss Hultin, the pastor of the Athens church, is giving 
her vacation to doing practical Unitarian missionary work 
by preaching every Sunday to three and four congrega- 
tions, riding often thirty miles to reach all her circuit. 
She keeps and drives her own hurse (a very good one, by 
the way, which she handles admirably), is a close observer 
and love rof nature in all its phases, and is evidently getting 
real enjoyment and inspiration out of her long rides, as 
well as giving real inspiration and spiritual guidance to 
her many hearers, through her earnest sermons and life. 
Her people at Athens are very devoted to her. She will 
probably continue her Sunday ministrations to them dur- 
ing the coming year as last year, while yet pursuing her 
studies in the University at Ann Arbor, preparatory to go- 
ing to Meadville later. 

Rev. Mr. Rork has accepted a very unanimous call from 
the Sherwood church, to preach for them the coming year, 
and has already entered upon his pastoral work, while giv- 
ing his week days to busy preparation for his school which 
is to re-open September 20th. If any of our Unitarian 
families are looking for a first rate school where their chil- 
dren will come under the personal supervision of, and into 
direct contact with, an earnest and able teacher, whose 
home is made in a true sense a home for his pupils, and in 
a quiet town free from temptations to evil, they cannot do 
better than correspond with Mr. Rork, at Sherwood, Mich. 

Our next State Conference is to be held with Brother 
Savaye, of Mount Pleasant, early in October, in connection 
with the dedication of his new church, at which time we 
hope to number Rev. Mr. Westall, of Erie, Pa., among our 
Michigan ministers, word having recently been received of 
a call extended to him by the Grand Haven Society.* 

It was rather a significant fact that of the speakers pres- 
ent at our late conference, only one, viz: Rev. Mr. Forbush, 
was a Unitarian by birth and education. Mr. Utter began 
his ministerial career among the United Brethren. Mr. 
Alcott, one of our clearest and most logical thinkers came 
to us two years ago from the Presbyterians, Mr. Rork and 
Miss Hultin came from the Methodists, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Sunderland from the Baptists; and we have just had a 
valuable accession to our Michigan Unitarian forces in two 
other converts from the Baptists, viz: Mr. and Mrs. Udell, 
late of the Church of the Messish, St. Louis, now of Grand 
Rapids, this State. Brother Udell has been for years the 
Superintendent of the large mission Sunday-school con- 
junctive with Mr. Snyder’s church; and it is to the un- 
wearied labors and enthusiam of its Superintendent that 
the school is chiefly indebted for its size and prosperity. 
We shall expect to hear ere long of Unitarian work begun 
at Grand Rapids. 

One other significant thing about our late conference was 
that it was held with a church gathered throagh the labors 
of Mr. Rork, while yet a Methodist minister. As the min- 
ister saw the truth in a new light, he was too honest not to 
proclaim it to his people, and thus people and pastor grew 
together, gradually and naturally toward the larger liberty 
of a rational faith, and when the minister was finally tried 
and expelled for heresy, four hundred and thirty-five out of 
amembership of four hundred and fifty called for letters 
and went with him into an independent society which still 
continues independent in name, but is so far in sympathy 
with Unitarianism that it invited our conference to meet 
there, and will probably ere long be with us in name as 
well as spirit. Whether it was the combination of Meth- 
odist fervor with clear, rational, Unitarian thinking or 
not, seldom have we had so good a conference in Michigan. 
Would that other orthodox ministers who are themselves 
growing liberal would be as honest as Brother Rork, and 
we night hope for other churches to come with their minis- 
ters into the Liberal ranks. 

We have just received the news of Brother Janson’s sad 
misfortunes, and though many of our people are away we 
are moved to send our mite toward his relief. Twenty dol- 
lars are already subscribed for the purpose. It must be that 
so much of bravery in the midst of such misfortunes will 
call out help sufticient to rebuild his house and chnrch. 

KE, B.S. 


*As will be seen by our Field Notes, Mr. Westall has finally concluded 
to remain at Erie.—Ep, 
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flowers. Going out one day after one of these, 
when the clouds had rolled away, we found the 
scarlet cacalias beaten down till their glowing tips 
were smeared with mud, and the mignonette and 
verbenas, draggled and sorry, lying prone in the 
dirt. But the bachelors’ buttons, which are more 
of a cold weather plant, and the asters, which de- 
vote so much more time to root-strengthening, with 
others of a slower growth, have held their heads 
more firmly, and are not so utterly cast down. 

Use your vacation for getting a broad, firm hold 
at the roots. Spend your time as much as possible 
among the things you love best, but think about 
them, use them, and really live with them while you 
have the chance, not merely luxuriate in them. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ‘‘ What to see” in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding “ What to do’ toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


GARDEN THOUGHTS. 


I hope you spend a large proportion of your va- 
cation time in your garden this summer. There is 
more of pleasure and less of work in it now than 
there was earlier in the season. Then the trans- 
planting and thinning out of the seedlings required 
attention; and the weeding must be done with del- 
icacy and decision. All this was hard, back-aching 
work, but it had its hopes and pleasant plans. 
Now while the battle with weeds must still be kept 
up, the seeds you have sowed, and which have 
sprung up, are so well grown that you have no dif- 
ficulty in keeping weeds in subjection, and you are 
getting fine bouquets of blossoms every day for 
your pains. A fresh bunch of flowers on your 
table each day, and another for some one of your 
neighbors or sick friends, uses your blossoms to 

‘ good purpose and gives you a substantial income 

for the work you put into them. Pick and use 
them freely, and they will bloom the more vigo- 
rously. It is to little purpose if you only raise 
them for the sight of their bright coloring in the 
yard. Not because that in itself is not good. It is, 
as far as it goes, but there is so much more that 
might come. You’ve seen gardens where the blos- 
soms were not picked often. Dry, half-dead flowers 
and seed-vessels more plentiful than fresh blooms. 
Leave a few, purposely, to go to seed, but pick the 
rest as they grow past their beauty, even if you 
throw them away. Both seeds and blooms thrive 
the better for it. 

And while we are working for the flowers there 
is much we can think about for ourselves. How 
much more good our vacation is doing us for leay- 
ing this and other occupations to give a value to 
our time. Vacation is for rest, but rest is not 
found in mere idleness so much as in change. 
Every kind of life must have its intervals of rest. 
You have your long, refreshing sleep each night, 
and nature is busy repairing the wastes of the body, 
from its day’s use. The flowers have their night’s 
rest, and will always keep bright longer if picked 
in the early morning. In neither of you does lifo 
or growth come to a stand-still during this interval 
of rest. Rather, it is the time for its fullest vigor. 
Then is the time to strike tho roots deeper and get 
firmer foundations. If we grow too fast to tops 
and hurry on to early blooming, the storms of lifo 
will serve us as do the heavy rains some of the 


MULEYKEH. 


FROM BROWNING’S DRAMATIC IDYLS, IL. 


E. E. M. 


Whenever a stranger passed the tent where 
Hoseyn lived, he pitied the poor fellow inside, who 
seemed to have neither salt nor bread. But some 
one who knew Hoseyn would say, “Oh, you need 
not pity him, he needs pity no more than one seek- 
ing pearls by the sea shore, who cares little for the 
tiny seed-pearls since he bears the most beautiful 
gem of ‘all on his bosom, a pearl like the moon. 
To be sure Hoseyn had to part with his herds 
and flocks, when his tribe paid the value of ten 
thousand camels for that murder done long 
ago, but never since time began has any master 
owned such a mare as his Maleykeh, his peerless 
Peat]. Hoseyn may well laugh in his pride. No 
other steed ventures in the race with Muleykeh. 

Then the stranger could only reply that all the 
pity was due to Duhl, the son of Sheyban, who was 
withering away in heart for envy of Hoseyn’s 
fortune. : 

Now, one day Duhl came riding to Hoseyn’s tent 
and offered him double the price of a thousand camels 
for Muleykeh. Hoseyn laughed at him, telling him 
to go and gaze on his famous camels, but to leave 
Muleykeh in peace. After a year Duhl came again 
with a pitiful tale of his son who was pining to 
death in longing for the beautiful mare, and he 
begged Hoseyn, for his son’s sake, to give him the 
Pearl, trusting to God for a seven-fold reward. 
Hoseyn answered, “God gives every man one life 
hike a lamp—then gives him oil for that lamp. 
Now, your son is the oil of your lamp, the light of 
your life. Muloykeh is mine. Should I beg for 
your son if Muleykeh died?’ And again Duhl 
went away in trouble. Another year passed by. 
Duhl, remembering the failures he had made, came 
again to Hoseyn’s tent, but this time he camo at 
night and crept behind and crawled in while Hoseyn 
was sleeping—Pearl tethered close beside him with 
her headstall wound three times around his waist. 
Buheysah, her sister, stood on the other side, both 
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saddled and bridled, lest some thief should enter 
as in this very case. 
buckled the girth, cut the headstall, sprang on the 
Pearl and was away over the desert as the arrow 
flies from the bow. Up started Hoseyn, and in a 
minute more was away on the back of Buheysah, 
who was almost as fieet as her sister. Hoseyn’s 
blood was like fire. He rode well and they gained 
on the fugitives until they were but a horse length 
away, for the Pearl missed the familiar tap of the 
heel and touch of the bit. Then they were neck 
by neck, when—what folly made Hoseyn shout— 
“You dog of a Duhl, touch my Pearl’s right ear 
and press her left flank with your foot.” Duhl was 
wise at the word, and Muleykeh too heard the word 
of her master, whom to hear was to obey. She 
sprang forward and vanished forever. 

Hoseyn turned to his desolate home. When 
morning came he still sat on the ground weeping, 
and when the neighbors questioned him he told 
them all. “Fool,” said they, “crazy indeed. A 

_boy, or even a girl, would have kept still, and he 
might have had his Pearl again. 
“the eyed liko an antelope, 
The child of his heart by day, the wife of his breast by night, 
* And the beaten in speed,” wept Hoseyn; 
“You never have loved my Pearl.” 


And do you think Hoseyn was so foolish after 
all? We would not do as he did, because to have 
Muleykeh beaten would not be to us the trouble it 


Duhl opened the tent door, | 


“ Amen!” I said to the beautiful myth; 
Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well; 
Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


“ Prayers of love like rain drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 
And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do!” 
—J. G. Whitlier. 


The Exchange CWable. 


THE PRODIGAL SON AT HOME. 


BY W. I. CHASE. 


“Did you ever hear the seqnel to that?” asked Mr. 
Goodenow as he laid down the poker and resumed his seat. 

“No, indeed,” we answered. ‘Is there a sequel? Where 
did you rend it!” 

“TI witnessed most of it, and the rest was told me. Oh, 
you neodn’t laugh. History repeats itself, you know; and 
no wonder, it is getting so old.” 

We were sitting round the fire discussing semi-religious 
subjects sugested by the morning sermon, and from this 
we branched off into different “ readings ” of the parable of 
the Prodiyzal Son. It was to this that Mr. Goodenow’s ques- 
tion referred. Of course we al! begged for the story, which 
he told as follows: 

The story, as I recall it, is substantially the same as the 


seemed to him, but is it not often better to lose our | original version; but the additions bear the mark of a later 


treasures then to keep them with a stain of disgrace 
upon them? Isn’t it better to lose the good marks 
at school than to win them by the faintest shade of 
deceit? Is anything in the world worth very much 
after all, if we keep it, knowing its own beauty is 
tarnished because it is ours? 


THE ROBIN. 


My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 

Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson, playing at marbles, stopped, 
And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird, who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple-tree. 


“Nay!” said the grandmother; “ have you not heard, 
My poor, bud boy! of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? 


“ He brings cool dew in his little bill 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin: 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 


““My poor Bron rhuddyn! my breast-burned bird, 
Sinying so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of Our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like Him!” 


age. But for these additions, as well as the palpable 
anachronisms, the muse of history is responsible, not I. If, 
in repeating herself, she fails to stick to the original text, 
I cannot presume to set her right. 

When the elder brother entered the banquet hall with his 
father he was cordially greeted by the prodigal, but returned 
the salutation with evident coldness. Hence the prodigal— 
Jack was his name, by the way—returned to his place at 
the head of the dancing hall, while his elder brother, Tom, 
sought a seat in a retircd corner, feeling as though “his 
nose were out of joint.” 

His father’s joy and the unaffected pleasure of the revelers 
(who consisted of the family servants and the neighbors, 
some of them tenants on the farm) in celebrating his 
brother’s return was gall and bitterness to him. 

“They wouldn’t be half so glad to see me,” he muttered 
wrathfully. “*What can they see to like, much less to 
admire, in that reprobate. If ’twas only the girls I would 
not wonder. We all know they are fools! But the men, 
too! There wasn’t one of them but said it was a 
good riddance when he left, and I’m sure he’s done 
nothing since to change their minds. There’s Dick 
Hodges. He swore to have his life if he ever caught 
him talking to his wife again; but he’s forgotten all 
that now. ‘Tim and Andy may be glad to have some one 
here they can loaf under, and perhaps John Bailey remem- 
bers that if father had not been obliged to sell as well as to 
mortgage, to set Jack up, he’d never have got that forty 
acres so cheap.” 

But the recollection was too galling, and he retired to bed, 
only to be pursued by the distant echoes of mirth and 
revelry. 

Morning brought relief, however; for in the fields Tom 
held full sway, and, barring a little tardiness on the part of 
the hired help, there was nothing to annoy him, His father 
came out, but only to advise; for the old man’s energy had 
long since given way before that of his son, Jack was 
there, too; but as a laborer, and, seeing how well and faith. 
fally he wrought, Tom’s heart began to soften toward him, 

It did not last, however; for Jack’s sense of proprictor- 
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ship soon began to assert itself, and he commenced assum- 
ing ashare in ordering the farm, not by countermanding 
his brother’s directions, but by modifying them or going to 
his father to advise differently. Then, of course, the old 
gentleman would goto Tom with the suggestion, citing 
Jack’s opinion as an authority of some weight, and thereby 
prejudicing Tom, not only against the suggestion, but also 
against the author of it as an impertinent meddler. 
' Finding that his suggestions were not heeded Jack lost 
interest in his work, and, as Tom never gave him any 
orders he shirked more or less. It was this, combined 
with the fact that Jack needed spending money, that led 
his father to hire Jack at regular wages. 

Still Jack was under his father’s orders exclusively, since 
Tom assumed no responsibility in directing him. Jack 
would not set himself to work, and, when directed, had a 
shiftless way aboat him that provoked his brother’s wrath. 
Tom, however, held his tongue, but raved inwardly at his 

father’s partiality for his ne’er-do-weel son. 

’ Jack became highly popular in the neighborhood; and 
this, too, increased Tom’s jealousy. Of course it was very 
wrong in him to feel so; but I am only stating the facts. 
Things went on this way for several years, the two young 
men growing more and more estranged. Their father was 
getting old and very feeble, and one day he announced to 
Tom his intention of making his will. Tom said nothing; 
but as he furnished the inventory of the property he thought 
a good deal. 

‘Father means to propose another division of the prop- 
erty,” he thought. “ Equal of course; for Jack has nothing. 
And he expects me to agree to it.” 

. He ground his teeth over the injustice of the fancied pro- 
posal. He determined to oppose it; but despaired of mak- 
ing his father understand his feelings in the matter. 

“Tl not open the subject, though,” he said to himself. 
“T’ll hear what he has to propose and then ask him if he 
thinks that’s honest.” 

Both father and son seemed diffident about discussing 
matters, until finally, just as Tom was wondering if his 
father really meant to settle the matter without consulting 
him, the old man began cautiously: 

“The Lord has prospered us, my boy. We have done 
very well these last few years.” 

“Yes, father. Since we have got out of debt we have 
come on fast.” 

“ And being prosperous, we can afford to be charitable 
and generous!” 

“Truly, father,” said Tom, hesitatingly. 
of any deserving object.” 

“Nay,” interrupted the old gentleman. ‘“ Poor Jack is 
not likely to deserve much. °Tis not his way; but he has 
necessities, like the rest of us. 

“T never meant,” he said, going on hastily, as he saw the 
fixed look in Tom’s face. “I never meant that Jack’s return 
should make any difference to you. You were to have all, 
according to agreement, as was perfectly right and fair. 
But now Jack’s here, it seems as though we ought to do 
something for him. If we could let him have the Hodge 
place, with twenty acres or so.” Tom laughed. 

“Jack would hardly turn round on twenty acres, 
him the whole field, if you like.” 

“ But about stocking it, Tom?” 

“ His wages ought to help there; but I suppose he’s spent 
them. But fix matters as you think best, father. I don’t 
feel as though I ought to dictate, Still, Iam glad you spoke 
of it. Iwasa little afraid you were forgetting—” 

“Tam not likely to forget you, Tom, nor that you never 
caused me any anxiety.” 

Tom went out to his work with a lighter heart than he 
had carried for some time. He was willing enough to be 
friends with Jack now, if he wanted to. 

But this did not last long. A new and more distracting 
jealousy arose. What ever made Tom pitch upon such a 
little piece of fuss and feathers as Mamie Brown for his 
sweetheart 1 cannot say; but he had been waiting on her for 
several years, not persistently—for Mamie was quite young 
and Tom was perhaps a not very ardent wooer. Besides, he 
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had hie work to attend to; and courtship demands time and 
attention. 

When Tom found that Jack was also paying attentions 
to Mamie, he was more angry than jealous; for it seemed 
to him that his brother was crossing his path on purpose 
to annoy him. He could not imagine that Mamie would 
prefer Jack to himself. 

But he soon found his rival was not to be despised. Jack 
made himself very agreeable, and his smart speeches were 
often repeated to Tom by the object of their affections, as 
though he ought to be proud of his brother. 

About this time the old father died and was buried. 
When the will was opened it was found that Jack was given 
the “ Hodge place,” with the small fleld adjoining, and a 
small trifle to start with; but all the rest was left to Tom. 
This was about as the elder brother expected, but the 
younger brother was somewhat disappointed. 

They had no words on the subject; but Jack talked to 
his friends a little. He “did not blame Tom for insisting 
on his rights; hut he had thought from something his 
father had said that he would be treated a little more gen- 
erously.” Of course he found partisans, and Tom was 
charged with exercising undue influence over the old gentle- 
man; and this story was bandied about with many exagger- 
ations. Some said that the old man was in his dotage 
when he made the will, and even some of the servants 
testified that their late master was “mortal afraid of Mr. 
Tom.” 

Tom heard all of this, of course, and it made him 
furious; but be attempted no defense or explanation, con- 
tenting himself with snubbing those who spoke to him on 
the subject. When Mamie Brown told him it was “real 
mean of you to treat your brother so,” he did not take the 
trouble to deny anything, but haughtily reminded her that 
he could attend to his own business. This, of course, broke 
up the tacit understanding between them, and Mamie went 
over to comfort the defrauded Jack. 

When Tom heard of their engagement he did do a 
mean thing, and I am ashamed of him for it. He said, 
and said it too where he knew it would be carried to Ma- 
mie’s ears, that “if Jack wanted to marry he ought to hunt 
up Jerry Allen's wife, that he ran off with from Boston and 
deserted in St. Louis.” 

But this shaft of malice fell flat. Mamie tossed her 
pretty head and said “she knew who that came from. 
There were two sides to that Allen story, and Jack had 
already explained it to her satisfaction.” 

Jack’s meekness through all this excited the admiration 
of the good Christians of the neighborhood. He refused 
to go to law to break his father’s will because he did not 
wish to make trouble in the family, and he excused his 
brother’s slander with ihe remark that “Tom feels sore 
about losing Mamie. I can’t blame him.” 

Tom’s behavior offered a melancholy contrast. His bad 
temper and surliness increased. He would not speak to 
his brother, and almost ceased to go to church, because he 
winced under the censure of many of the church members. 
It was soon whispered about that Tom’s former good be- 
havior was part of a deep laid scheme to keep on the right 
side of his father, and that now he had secured the prop- 
erty he was throwing off the mask. There were those who 
went further and hinted that if the truth was known—the 
truth is always evil in such cases—there had not been so 
much difference after all in the conduct of the two sons. 

But though this was generally regarded as a slander 
there seemed no room for doubt that Tom had fallen from 
grace and was hardening his heart. Some considered it 
the effect of unrepented sin, and some laid it to his increas- 
ing wealth. 

By and by Tom married. This might have helped mat- 
ters if he had taken some one in the neighborhood; but his 
wife was a stranger; a lady from the city, whom he had 
met by chance, and whose coming was a surprise even to 
the servants on the farm; for Tom never spoke of his in- 
tentions to any one now. 

She was a quiet, well-bred lady; but she took a dislike to 
the neighborhood and visited but little. She snubbed Ma- 
mnie, it was said. Anyhow by the time the children—Tom's 
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two and Jack’s half a dozen—were old enough to play, 
their mothers forbade their playing together. 

Both the brothers were wearing on toward middle age 
now; and still, though Tom was much the richer, Jack was 
by far the most popular. But just at this time one of those 
local public questions arose which excited much discussion, 
and Tom saw fit to take part in it. Then, since the politi- 
cians, following the locality rule, happened to need a can- 
didate from that section of the township, Tom was chosen 
for supervisor. 

When he was elected the county newspapers referred to 
him as a rising man and his colleagues in oftice made 
much of him. His wealth gave him a prestige and he de- 
veloped a talent for public affairs. This led him to take 
more interest in politics,and a few years afterward he was 
elected to the legislature. 

At first his community were very proud of him; but as 
he made no special effort to secure.or retain their favor, 
detraction soon commenced. It was said that he was devel- 
oping convivial tastes and becoming decidedly ‘* fast” for 
aman of his years. It was this, perhaps, which led Mrs. 
Tom to always accompany her husband when he was away 
on public duty; but even this did not silence the wagging 
tongues. People shook their heads and said it was all in 
the blood, and felt inclined to congratulate Jack on having 
sown his wild oats when he was young. Jack had entirely 
reformed now. He had experienced religion aud joined 
the church, and the stories he heard about his brother 
troubled him. 

But what could he do? He went to warn Tom once, and 
discharged his duty in the mildest manner. 

* Brother,” he said, “I aim sorry to hear what I do about 
your habits and associates. Let me warn you; or, if you 
choose, take warning by me. Our family can abstain, but 
they cannot refrain.” 

“Get out!” roared Tom. “Get along with you! D'ye 
think there’s no difference between a man who has prac- 
ticed self-denial and one who never denied himself in his 
life?” 

So that did not bring them any nearer together. But 
Tom didn’t care for that now. He was growing quite jolly 
and self-satistied. If people did not approve of him, let 
them go; he had friends enough. 

But they had another chance to make up soon after; for 
Jack got into financial trouble and Tom helped him out. 
It was an old matter, a note given by the prodijral and re- 
newed just before his father’s death, when, of course, he 
expected to have money to cancel it. The holder of the 
note brought suit, and the poor man, being unable to pay, 
would have lost most of his property beyond his homestead 
right if his elder brother had not come to the rescue. But 
Tom’s manner repelled Jack’s expressions of vratitude, and 
with a hasty promise to repay the money as soon as he was 
able, he took his leave. 

This is as far as I can take you. Ido not know whether 
the brothers ever made up, nor can I tell exactly what kept 
them apart. Most of the neizhbors think it is Tom’s fault; 
but then most of them are prejudiced against Tom, and 
cherish an illusion that he was sumehow the prodigal after 
all. 

Bat though intimate with neither. I own to a preference 
for Tom. He seems the better citizen. But then I, too, 
may be prejudiced. — Independent. 
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and Life. 
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Unity Publishing Committee. 
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The latest and best. 
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Mr Munger’s “ Freedom of Faith” 


Still attracts marked attention, both for its own intrinsic value and charm, 
and because of its representative character, formulating in a distinct man- 
ner what has heretofore been quite nebulous, “the new theology.” The 
Congregationalist says:— 


The prefatory essay certainly contains the fullest and clearest statement-- 
indeed, the only very definite statement—of what the “new theology” is, 
with which we ever have met. This gives the volume an interest and a cer- 
tain importance which it would not have otherwise, in addition to those 
which ita utterances upon other themes involve. Mr. Munger has made a 
valuable contribution towards blowing away the mists which hitherto have 
veiled the development of the views which he holds. .. . This volume is 
most fascinating. In simplicity, clearness, force, and delicacy of thought, 
and in the musical charm of its flowing but not diffuse style it wins the read- 
er’s admiration. 
For sale by THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The most remarkable Remedy of the age. 
The only preparation that will cure Spavin. 
| A valuable remedy for cure of Lameness. 
Removes swellings and inflammations. 
Ellis's Spavin Cure does not blister or blemish. 
We furnish positive evidence of absolute cures. 
We send undisputed testimonials of Spavins re- 

moved, 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure will cure Splints and Ringbones, 
Descriptive books with testimonials sent free. 
Any Unity reader may secure free pamphlet. 
Owners of lame horses send postal card to us. 
Hundreds of cures described in our book, 
Read carefully and you will be convinced. 
We only ask a fair trial for Ellis’s Spavin Cure. 
We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment. 
Heave Powders, Worm Powder, and Colic Powders, 
All these on sale at Drug Stores and Harness Dealers, 
Price of Ellis’s Spavin Cure, #1 per bottle. 
For further particulars, free books, etc., write to 


ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CoO., 
No. 50 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


or 276 Fourth Ave., New York. 
The only paper in the world 
devo exclusively to the 

interest of live stock on the 

range. Edited by practical 

pensible. $3 a year. Sample copies free. Address 
TEXAS LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 
WOOL CROWER-— 

The eal paper in the United 

lev 

the interests of wool grow- 

Leal an Sy rei hock- 

masters. $2 a year. 8 pages, 

40 colamns. Sample copies Address the 


THY A Live Stoek Journal— 
cowmen. Unique and indis- 
States devoted exclusively to 

WOOL GROWER, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Huan, Fishing Placud Boat, 


We have on hand and are manufacturing a fullline of 
Cedar, Pine or Elm bonts. Sole manufacturers of the 
HH. N. Staats Patent Hand Propeller with Patent Stecr 
ing Gear Parties desiring to buy inlarge quantities for 
pleasure. resorts, willdo well to correspond with us, or 
comeand see our boats. and get prices. Row or enail 
boats built to order. good pine hunting boat, 13 feet 
long, 36 inch beam, clinker built open boat, oak or 
elmribs and oak finish, with ours, only ¢20. Send for 
Catalogue and Prices. Powell & Douglas, Manufac- 
turers of Pumps, Windmills. etc.. Waukegan, Ill. 


FIREDLACES 


Wood & Slate MH THE F, A, BUTLER 
MANTELS, Company, 
Grates, Tilo, Warerooms 
Brass Goods, ROO Wabash Ave. 
c., &e. CHICAGO. 


In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 
will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in UNITY. 


UNITY. 


ps ye ee 


(hristian Register | 


An Independent Family and Re- ” 


ligious Newspaper. 


SSTABLISEIED 1821. 


The Cunist1an ReoistEeR will soon enter 
on its sixty-third year. It ranks among 
the oldest religious newspapers in America. 

The platform of the RearsTzs is so well 
known that it needs no restatement here. 
Its motto is “Liberty, Holiness and Love.” 
It stands for a broad, free and ideal Chris- 
tianity.. It aims to keep abreast of the de- 
velopement of Thought and Faith in Re- 
ligion. It seeks to promote needed Moral 
and Social Reform. 

During the past year more money has 
been expended in improving the RecisTER 
than in any year since its establishment. 

The Reaisree aims also to be , 


An Interesting Family Paper. 


In all of its Departments, regard is had 
for the sanctity of the home. 


The Change of Form 


effected last April, involving an enlarge- 
ment of the paper, has been accepted as a 
great improvement. Our subscribers have 
received more reading matter than ever 
before. 
New Departments 

have been introduced, and others will be 
added during the coming year. 

Subscription Price $83.00 per year, 
includiug postage. 

Published at 141 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mags. 


ef ANY CLASS eile 


‘Tante Great Cities =z 2% WEst 


LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


; Chicago & Alton Railroad 


CHICACO & KANSAS CITY, 
‘No Change of Cars } CHIGACO & ST. LOUIS ano 


ST.LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 
nion De; in EAST 8ST. LOUIS, ST. LOUIS, 
KANBAD TTY and CHICAGO, Nv ot er tineteoe 
PALACE DINING CARS 


between CHICAGO | and KANSAS CITY, CH cago 
and ST. LOUL UIS and KANSA Beiny, 
eals ed in any First-Class ictal only 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


in the world are run in all Through Trains, day and 
Digne cuthost change, and FEE EE OF EXTRA 


bai finest, peat and eatost in use anywhe TT TIOAGO 
uickest route f 

MESPiI 7. OBIL E, NEW OELEANS, 
SOUTH via ST. LOUIS. 


The Short Line to 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon, 
- Oalifornia, Ete. 
between the 


Nouri ait AT ao eg ion rom KANSAS 


BANDS & 8 and Colorado Health Resorts and Mining 

ate 

RAIL that oars tickets read via “CHICAGO & ALTON 
For Maps, Time Tables, and all information, address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
210 Dearborn 8t., Cor. A St.,Cuicaco, ILL. 


J.C. M’MULLIN, Gen’l Manager. 


Patent Channel Can Creamery, 


DEEP SETTING WITHOUT ICE 
Perfect refrigerator included. Suited 
for args or small dairies, creameries, or 
gathering cream. Special discount on 
> large orders. One creamery at wholesale 
where I have no agents. Send for circular. Agents 
wanted. Wa. E. Linco, Warren, Mass. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


we Ok Sao, g00. SCALE, Labbe 


TO 
and all 


a Sia ue faite mr "8 ont 


FORGES, TOOLS, rie 


BEST FO! iE MADE’ 

40 lb. Anviiand and Ht piwornoain vy 

Blowers, savin, Vi Vices & Other Articles 
OWONEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


on the line of the 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL B. B. 
Address, 


CHARLES L. Ais 
Land Commiss’ne 


MILWAUKEE,WIS. 
IN Wisconsin. 


iA SOO,0O00 acres 


Fall aged 


Ds 


12 


Hours Later News 
IS GIVEN IN THE 


Chicago 
aVvVeninge 
Journal 


than is found in any other leading Chicago 
Daily, reaching its many readers 


12 


hours earlier throughout the Northwest. This is 
important to 


STOCKMEN 
and 
MERCHANTS, 


as they have the benefit of the market reports and 
the latest news to guide them in their barines 
during the day following, which they cannot have 
by waiting for the morning papers. 

By mail for 


$10 A Year. 


SE 2 —— Be 2 
Tri-Weekly Journal 


makes a good substitute for all who do not care fo 
a daily, but still require a paper oftener 
than once a week. 


_ $4 A Year. ; 
THE CHICAGO 


Weekly Journal 


is printed on Tuesday evening of each week, coa- 
taining the market reports and dispatcher up to 
4 orelock of that day; and the great majority af tts 
subscribers receive it on Wednesday, thus receiving 
the equivalent of a daily paper once a week. 

Its market reports are known to be thoroughly 
reliable. 

The department devoted especially to the Fars 
and Live Stock, will be appreciated by our patroaa 

It is the LARGEST Weekly issued in Chicagn, 
and, therefore, the CHEAPEST. 

It is a universal favorite in the family, being clean 
in its sentiments, and having a great variety of 
miscellaneous matter in large clear type. 


$1.25 A Year. 


Gee" The above rates include postage. 

Money can be sent by Post Office Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Express Draft. 
at our risk. We will not be responsible 
for money sent in any other way. Give 
Post Office address in full, including State 
and County. Address 


John R. Wilson, 


Publisher Chicago Evening Journal, 
159 and 161 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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PROSIEET Hd st200 


For Young Women. 
Greenfield, Mass. Established in 1869. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


- This Institution, chartered and endowed by the 
State of Maryland, has been removed to its new, 
spnei us buildings, Beethoven Terrace, opposite 
Parx Place, a beautiful, healthful location. It has 
an able faculty, and all the appointments of a first- 
ciass college. The 36th year opens Sept. 17th. 

N. C. BROOKS, A.M., LL.D., Pres. of College. 


(803. Fairfield Seminary. 1883. 


A first-class Eastern Boarding School. Refitted 
and refurnished with a full faculty, it has first rate 
advantages. All the regular courses of study and 
special opportunities in Classical, Commercial, 
Music and Art departments. At the opening of the 
fall term, Sept. 11th, a teachers’ class will be formed 
to which those qualified will be admitted. Tuition 
free. 
board, washing, furnished room, fuel and tuition, 
only $52.75. To members of teachers’ class, $44.75. 
For particulars or a circular, address Rev. J. B. 
VAN PETTEN, A.M., Principal., Fairfield, Herk- 
imer county, N. Y. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A oops College Course for Women, with 
Special and Preparatory Courses, and Courses in 
Music and Art. Catal Bias th all information 
sent by W. L. Dean, 

8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 


gy 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 

A select Family School for Boys. Prepares for 
College, Scientific School, or Business. Opens Sept. 
11, 1883. For full information and catalogue send 
to CAPT. ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, Prin., Morgan 
Park, Cook County, Ill. 


ANN ARBOR SCHOOL OE MUSIC 
in connection with 
THE ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and the 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
For farther information send for announcement 
to Prof. O. B. or Dr. W. J. HERD- 
MAN, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Chicago, September 1, 1883. 


A TRIUMPH OF SKILL 


Prepared from Select Fruits. 
That ytelds the finest Flavor. 


Have been used for years. Be- 
come The Standard Flavoring 
Extracts. None of Greater 
Strength. None of such Perfect 
Purity. Always certain to im- 
part to Cakes, Puddings, Sauces, 
the natural Flavor of the-Frutt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


STEELE & PRICE, 


Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 


Makers of poll ogee 1 mot Sams Or eres creas Beking 


we MAKE NO SECOND GRADE Coops. 


THOSE DESIRING A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 
for thelr DAUGHTERS AND YOUNG SONS will 
do well to apply for a circular to 


E. & A. HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


1944. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 1893. 
For Boys and : Englis 
Scientific, Olessionl, Mee Mise: Tae mor ate 
logue apply by Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, en 

Freehold, N. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Next (seventeenth) School year poem 
Sept. 19. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID &. PRENTIOE. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAW VERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 
NATIONAL BA 


rmission to CHICAGO 
Collections made in all 
parte of UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
Gannett Institute “Boston “wane.” 
teen Prof and Teachers, besides Lec- 


deena In thoroug! fe and methods of instruc- 
tion, location, beildings. libraries, and general 
equipment, un: by any private institution. 
Family pupils enjoy all the comatorta and advantages 
of a pleasant and tivated home. The thirtieth 
year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1883. For 
cataogue and circular, apply to Rev. GEORGE 
“* NEUE A.M, Principal, 69 Chester Square, 


Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute. 


REBUILT. TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR, SEPTEMBER 
10; $200 to $220 for college Desperato business 
or other graduating courses. New bric! k buil ildings, 
warmed with steam; the handsomest cea best ap- 
agree boarding sem: ghey ladies and gentlemen 

the state. Thorough ctions; free leo- 
ture courses; oratory; Dear oe persistent care of 
health, manners rc Lead Twelve teachers. 


JOS, E. KING, PT. EDWARD, N. ¥. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruct- 
ors. Fine pears and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. ,» 1883, For circulars 
and full SP 2s plang address the Principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


UNION COLLECE OF LAW, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
The Twenty-fifth collegiate year begins Sept. 
19th. Diploma admits to the bar of Illinoie. “ 
circulars address H. BOOTH, Chicago, Il. 


The Young Ladies’ Institute, 


Granville, Ohio. Opens September 18. Full 
Collegiate Course—Music and Art, French and Ger- 
man. New estudio and new patterns; new ag el 
grand: two additions to the Faculty; everything firs! 
class; fifty-second year. sa ae 


HIGHLAN OY (ope. 2 


Pribetpele bag 12th. Mrs. P. 


THE FOREST HOME. 


A home school. Best of references. Cpene Sept. 
8rd. Address the priasipals Miss E. A. K 
LOGG, Mount Forest, 1 


CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 
Educates Ladies in Literature and Arts. Superb 
build Boarding with city advantages and care 
climate, Address President, Rev. W. K. 


SEMINARY (Sing Sing, N.Y.) 
for Ronee ae and Children will 
NTZ and Miss BAZLEY, 


CHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE. 


cago 

School for Girls and soon Ladies. For catalogue 
address G. THAYER, LL.D., Morgan Park, IIL, or 
77 Madison Street, Chicago. 


HOME SCHOOL ERS iAR data 


45 Teachers Wanted. 


American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“I'd rather have it than a Gov't Bond,” in times 
of sickness, N. K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 


Messrs. Casskuu & Co. succeed the firm of Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co., London, Paris and New York. 
It is now a co-operative Co. Mr. O. M. Dunham is 
manager ef the N. Y. firm. 


AMESEYLE§ 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


-FOR 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


‘BAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
GLY, and gives universal satisfaction: No 
family, rich or poor, should be without 
Sold by allGrocers. BEWARE of aulalaias 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, end al- 
‘ways bearx the above symbol, and name 0 


JAMES PYLE, NEW tom. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 


And Hosrrrat of Chicago, Il. The Homeopathic 
Medical and Clinical School of this country. Send 
for catalogue. Address E, 8. Bartey, M. D., 3034 
Michigan avenue. 


OUNG LADIES’ ATHENEZUM LEADS 

in Art, Music, and Literature. 100 per cent. 

increase last year. E. CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, 
Ill. See Conservatory next week. 


HOME WOOD SCHOOL, Jusrmzrz, Prorra 
Co., Inu. Fall and winter sessions —— = 


20th. Terms $200 per year. Rev. THos. W. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, at Free- 

HOLD, N. J. Superior advantages and ac- 

commodations. Healthy location, good table, ex- 

tended course. Music and art a specialty. Address 
Rev. FRANK CHANDLER, D.D. 


5 PLACE to secure a Business 
Education or Spencerian Pen- 
manship is atthe SPENCERIAN 

7) COLLEGE, CLEevetann, 0. Cir- 
culars free. 


TELEGRAPEY Bicetrep athie Institute, 
Washington St., Chi md stamp for circular. 


No Risk*:Solid 10 per cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. . Bonds, 


For Circulars address the 
Central Illinois Financial Agency, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


IMPROVED RUBBER 


The latest and best. 


Its power and accuracy are 
recoil. 


surprising. 


An entirely new principle, 
Arrows or Bullets. Shoots almost as straight as a ri fle. 


Makes no report and does not alarm the game. 
Will carry 600 feet. Thousands of them are in use and never fail to give satisfaction. 


For Target Practice and Huntine. Shoots 
from muzzle. Entire length, 39 inches. 

Has no 
With 


every gun are included Five Metallic Pointed Arrows, Two Targets and Globe Sight. 


e 


supplied with guns at low rate# 


Price of the Gun, One Dollar (expressed to any part of the United States for 25 cents extra). Clubs 


This is a most excellent Target Gun, for either amusement or service, and is entirely different 


from the ordinary Cross Gun. 


The Hon Maurice Thompson, author of that delightful book, ‘‘ The Witchery of Archery,’’ writes : 
“IT know of one bright-eyed lad whose lot is for the time a glorious one, on account of your gun. 


Sincerely, I think t! 
EVER MAD¥ FOR BOYs,”’ 

©, Gott, of Hartwick Semina: 
far superior to any I have ever 
other small game.’ 


gun of yours the BEST AND MOST EFFECTUAL TARGET AND HUNTING WEAPON 


, N. Y., says.: ‘* 1 bought one of your Target Guns and found it to be 
ed. I killed a hawk with it at twenty yards, and have shot several 


Besides the above, hundreds of letters have come from yoece men and boys in all sections of the 


country, describing their good succes in shooting pigeons, sq 
Gun will be sent to any address, charges paid, on pou 


This 


ihe &c., with this Gun. 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO. 69 Dearborn St. Chicago Ill, 


(In ordering please say you saw this advertisement in Unrry.) 


BOOKS, ETC. 


Home Amusements. 


The Laws of Athletics. Howto Preserve 
and Improve Health, Strength and Beauty, and 
to correct Personal Defects caused by want of 
Physical Exercise. How to train for Walking, 


Running, Rowing, etc., with the systems and 
opinions of the Champion Athletes of the World. 
Including the latest Laws of all Athletic Games, 
and how to play them. A thorough and compre- 
hensive work on all the Athletic Exercises and 
Sports of the present day. By William Wood, 
Professor of Gymnastics, Calisthenics and Physi- 
cal Training. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Athletic Sports for Boys. A Repository of 
Graceful Recreations for Youth. Containing 
complete instructions in Gymnastic and Limb 
Exercise, Skating, Swimming, Rowing, Sailing, 
Riding, Driving, Angling, Fencing and Broad- 
sword Exercise. The whole illustrated with 1% 
fine wood-cuts and diagrams. 16mo., bound in 
boards, 75 cents. Bound in cloth, gilt side, $1.00 

The Science of Self-Defense. A Treatise 
on Sparring and Wrestling. Inclu Complete 
Instructions in Training and Physi: Develop- 
ment, also, several remarks upon a course pre- 
scribed for the reduction of Corpulency. By Ed- 
mund E. Price. Illustrated with 
Engravings. 16mo., bound in boards, 75 cents. 

Boxing Made Fas or, The Complete 
Manual of Self-Defense. Clearly ex. 
plained and illustrated. 12mo., 15 cents. 

Parlor Theatricals; or, Winter Even- 
ings’ Entertainment. ’A collection of Dra- 
matic Amusements and Comic Plays. Illustrated 
with cuts and diagrams. Large 16mo., 30 cents. 

Frost’s Book of Tableaux, and Shadow 
Pantomimes. Containing a choice collection 
of Tableax, or Pople Pictures, with directions 
for arranging the stage, costuming the charac- 
ters, and forming appropriate groups. By Miss 
8. Annie Frost. To which is added a number of 
Shadow Acts and Pantomimes, with complete 
stage instructions. 180 pages, l6mo., 30 cents. 

Frost’s Parlor Acting Charades. In- 
tended solely for Performance in the 
Room, and requiring no expensive Scenery or 

jes to render them effective. 


are arranged as short parlor Comedies and 
Farces, full of brilliant repartee and amusing sit- 
uations. They are selected from “The Parlor 
Stage,” by the same author. 16mo., illuminated 
cover, 30- cents. 


Burlesque and Musical Acting Cha- 
rades. By Edmund C. Nugent. Containing 
twelve Charades, all in different styles, two of 
which are easy and effective Comic Parlor Operas, 
with Music and Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
These Plays require no scenery, and the dialogue 
is short, witty and easy to learn. To each Cha- 
rade will be found an introductory note, contain- 
ing hints for its performance. 16mo., 30 cents. 


The American 
Sports and Games. A work expressly de 
to amuse and instruct American Boys at all 

times and seasons, both in and out doors. This 
work contains 600 pages, and is illustrated with 
over 600 engravings and diagrams, drawn by 
White and other American and English artists, and 
engraved by N. Orr in his best style. It is also 
em llished with eight full-page ornamental titles 
patio in the aa ae ded rae on — 

per, illustrating the erent departments 
the Extra fine mene ” side and aes 


the work. 
The Sociable; or One ‘Thousand an 
One Home Amusements. Containin 


Acting Proverbs, Charades, Musical Burlesques 
Tableaux Vivants, Parlor —, Forfeits, Parlor 
Magic, and a choice collection curious mental 
and méchanical puzzles, &c. —_ with en- 
cravings ead Glagraua. aidbeeenaenis -81 50 
Any of the above eemt postpaid to any ‘eééres on 


receipt of the price. 


CHICAGO BOOK Co. 
88 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Boy’s Own Book of 


| 
: 
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J. Lu. Jonzs, Editor. 
Pees H. M. 
. C. LRARNED, 
Editorial Committee, C.W. WRxDTE, 
Gro. BaTcHELoR, 
J. Vita BLakE. 


PUBLISHED SZM)-MONTHLY BY 


The Colegrove Book Co, 15 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


$1.50 Per Annum, in Advance; Single Copies, 7 Cents. 


Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second-class matter. 
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THE EXCHANGE TABLE. rr 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. a 2 


NOTES. 


To your posts! March!! September the first is 
the time to begin work in church, Sunday-school 
and mission field. The sleep and the sunshine of | 
August should heighten the relish for labor in Sep- 
tember. 


The New York Times speaks of the “ Mock fox- 
hunting, the cheap imitation of everything that is 
un-American, the coarse sensuality, and the veneer- 
ing of American society” so conspicuous in New- 
port and other watering-places, as . living illustra- 
tions of the gilded age. 


’ That is a sweet song in the minor key that Mrs. 
. Griswold sings to the City Children, which we re- 
print in our Exchange Table. It is well when the 


_muse lends its powers to heighten the joys of life. |- 


_ But it is still better when it seeks to ameliorate the 
woes of humanity. The pitying poets are they who 
. sing the deathless songs. 


The Christian World, the London organ of lib- 
- eral orthodoxy, says; 
; Unitarianism, in the United States, is like Joeeph’s coat,—of many 


Chicago, September 1, 1883. 
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colors. To write of it as an ‘‘ ism” is very difficult, for it is more prop- 
erly a family of isms. ae Among those who are affiliated with this 
tem there are many strong and “ beautiful souls.’’ 


We would labor to make Unitarianiem not a 
family of isms but a family of brothers and sisters 
where the individuality of each is enhanced rather 
than interfered with by fraternal relations. 


F. B. Sanborn, in a recent lecture on Concord, 
said that Massachusettts meant “The hill that 
comes to a peak,” and that the “Indians who bore 
the name lived around Boston Bay.” Boston has 
become the “peak of the hill” in American cul- 
ture and thought, a conspicuous: point-from which 
a broad view is obtained. But let not those who 
cannot find foot-hold on the peak forget that there 
are arable lands on the plain, and that many a soul 
has found room for its shrine in a hill-side home. 
And let not those on the peak forget that theirs is 
the prophetic mission. Let them signal the latest 
news and tell the approach of every new day.— 
“Watchman! What of the night!” 


Now that Prof. Rolfe has completed his student’s 
edition of Shakespeare, presenting this immortal 
classic in a more accessible manner to the student 
of all ages than ever before, can he not be induced 
to do a similar work for the several books of the 
Bible? Let them be edited as literature and from a 
literary stand-point, published by a secular house in 
separate handy volumes, unifurm with Rolfe’s Shak- 
speare, and they will receive a reading and an 
appreciation, such as they do not and cannot obtain 
while fenced in by their present dogmatic environ- 
ments. When rescued from the hands of the theo- 
logians these books will promptly receive the recog- 
nition they deserve as unquestionable fragments of 
the deathless literature. . 


“The Spell-bound Fiddler” is at present the only 
one of Kristofer Janson’s numerous stories that is 


accessible to the English reader. Its hero is drawn 
from life—one of the musical prodigies of Norway, 
who was at one time a protege of Ole Bull. The 
introduction to this book by Prof. R. B. Anderson 
contains some interesting facts in the life of Ole 
Bull, with whom for some years Mr. Anderson was 
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most intimately associated. Any one sending one 
dollar to the translator, Miss A. A. Woodward (Au- 
ber Forestier) “ Asgard,” Madison, Wis., will receive 
a cabinet photograph of Mr. Janson, a copy of the 
book, and will be contributing twenty-five cents to 
the Minnesota mission of Mr. Janson. This mis- 
sion represents an interest much broader than any 
denominational work, for he seeks to convert the 
large Scandinavian population of the United States 
to public schools, to American ideas, and to pro- 
gressive culture. 


Tue special attention of our readers is called to 
“The Western Unitarian Directory” for 1883-4, 
just published by The Colegrove Book Co., a neat 
pamphlet of thirty-five pages. It contains informa- 
tion of particular interest to those who are in 
sympathy with the Unitarian work of the West. In 
it are to be found the by-laws, names of the officers 
and life members of the W. U. C., the W. W. U. C. 
and the W. U.S. S. Soc’y; also a list of Unitarian 
ministers and churches, of Unity Clubs, a descrip- 
tive catalogue of the publications of the S. S. Soc’y 
and the Unity Publishing Committee, together with 
the officers and members of the Chicago Channing 
Club and the Women’s Unitarian Association of 
Chicago, ete., etc. Directories, as a rule, are not 
very fascinating reading, but nevertheless they are 
oftentimes very convenient. Send ten cents to the 
publishers for a copy and show it to your neighbors 
as some indication of the work and methods of 
Western Unitarians. 


Apropos of the late discussions of the Doom of 
the Majority, here is a scrap from Thackeray. The 
good, hearty, honest James Binnie has just died: 
‘‘He met the summons of death like a philosopher; 
rejected rather testily all the mortuary consolations 
which his nephew-in-law, Josey’s husband, thought 
proper to bring to his bedside; and uttered opin- 
ions which scandalized that divine. But as he left 
Mrs. M’Craw only £500, thrice that sum to his 
sister, and the remainder of his property to his 
beloved niece, Rosa Mackenzie, now Rosa Newcome, 
let us trust that Dr. M‘Craw, hurt and angry at 
the ill-favor shown to his wife, his third young 
wife, his best beloved Josey, at the impatience with 
which the deceased had always received his, Dr. 
M’Craw’s, own sermons;—let us hope, I say, that the 
reverend gentleman was mistaken in his views re- 
specting the present position of Mr. James Binnie’s 
soul; and that heaven may have some regions yet 


accessible to James, which Dr. M‘Craw’s intellect 
has not yet.explored., Look, gentlemen! 
week pass without the discovery of a new comet in 
the sky, a new star in the heaven, twinkling dimly 
out of a yet farther distance, and only now becom- 
ing visible to human ken, though existent forever? 
So let us hope divine truths may be shining, and 
regions of light and love extant, which Geneva’s 
glasses cannot yet perceive, and are beyond the 


Does a 


focus of Roman Telescopes.” —( The Newcomes, Vol. 
2, chap. 27). Thackeray said of himself that he 
had “no head above his eyes.” But the Seers 
have been a mighty race from time immemorial; 
and when one is so happy as to look at things from 
a central point, with reverence both for the things 
seen, aid for the power of seeing, there is little 
need of argument. iV. iB 


c 


ALL TOGETHER. 


Recently I have attended the Methodist Church. 


The doctrine of the discourse has gone from me; 
but it was not important. What impressed me was 
the congregation, which seemed to feel it had some 
interest and part in the utterance of the heart’s 


worship. After the sermon, the minister called on 
a member to pray; when, sitting calmly in his seat, 
an old man poured fourth a prayer which seemed 
to me very earnest, which was a great deal better 
and more helpful than the minister's, and of which 
the spirit and some of the thoughts and even words 
still stay with me, although all the pulpit part of 
the service has vanished like a fog before the sun. 
This occasioned me a return to reflections had 
many times before. Often have I longed in some 
way to have my congregation with me and about 
me, and not merely before me. Inevitably I shrink 
when I read or hear that some minister is settled 
or installed or ordained over some congregation. 
Did this phraseology arise in connection with 
the high pulpits towering half way to the ceiling to 
which our ancestors looked up? But a pulpit on 
stilts or at the top of long stairways, is bad; and a 
pulpit that is a little box for one is a still more 
bleak isolation. For to be with people and among 
them and yet not of them, whether it be in love or 
business or pleasures or worship or anything in life, 
what loneliness so great as that! To work for peo- 
ple may be badly interpreted: if thereby we mean 
to do their part for them, there is no health in it. 
Often have I envied our neighbors the Jews who 
have some officers of the congregation to sit with 
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the minister and take some duties in the pulpit. I 
wish my congregation would do likewise; their 
mere presence in that lonely desk would fill it with 
warm humanity, and their joining in the service 
would be like the power of a great chorus. When 
Theodore Parker spoke to three thousand people in 
- Boston Music Hall, the platform on which he stood 
was thronged, and he seemed to speak as one of 
a group. Must not his voice have had the ring of 
companionship in it? The surrounding people were 
like a warm “ Amen!” addressed to the eyes. But 
more than this, and with this, let the congregation 
raise their own voices. We cannot all preach at once; 
but we can all sing at once, yea, and pray together, 
and answer with a sublime roar of many voices 
to the breath of the prophets as the sea responds to 
the winds. Let us turn our hearts and our minds 
to this, that we may join together in one church, 
and in the prayer and praise therein, in such union 
and joint utterance as make the home so bright and 
so strong and constitute the joy of our joys. Shall 
we find it easy to do this? Not instantly; for we 
must find the ways and forms. But these will come 
if we seek them, fresh, free, sincere. J. VB. 


PULPIT “SCRIPTURES.” 


What makes a “Scripture” reading? The fact 
that the words read are dislodged from some He- 
brew psalm or prophecy, some early Christian gospel 
or epistle,—or something in the words themselves 
which shows that the quarry whence they came lies 
high on the hills of God? If the latter, then, 
wheresoever we find that quality in words, we have 
a “Scripture” worthy of church use. To define 
the quality is hard, to recognize it easy. Much that 
is true and good on the one hand, much that is 
beautiful on the other, has no effect of “Scripture” 
onus. Itis a matter of both form and substance, 
the good-but-wooden ‘is not it; the pretty is not it; 
moral maxims alone do not makeit. But morality 
made eloquent hints what it is. “Scripture” needs 
a high affirmative morality kindling the sense of 
Strength and Right Eternal, as we listen; and this 
kindling power comes best through strong simple 
words, poetic with a poetry born not of decoration, 
a poetry daring, all-daring, but inevitable,—and 
thereby moving us like Nature. 

Now it may be true to say that no other one book 
holds so much of this quality in its high degree as 
the book permeated with old Hebrew thought and 
feeling, which we call our Bible. And this fact 


makes it wise to use the Bible largely in our 
churches. But it by no means makes it wise to 
confine the pulpit readings to that single book. 
For to say that no other one book is so rich in 
Scripture quality is not to say that this quality is 
richly found in all, or even in most, parts of the 
Bible, nor that it is found solely in the Bible, nor 
that it is nowhere else found insuch high degree as 
in the Bible, nor that there is not more of the high 
kind to be found outside than inside of the Bible. 
These last four propositions seem as untrue as the 
first seems true. 

As untrue, but the Presbyterians probably think 
them as true, and therefore those among them who 
are real sons of their sires will sing for church-song 
nothing but Bible psalms. The evangelical breth- 
ren of other names sing human hymns, but they 
will teach in Sunday-schools nothing save Old 
Testament and New,—beyond them lies the undi- 
vine. The Unitarians journey beyond the Bible for 
Sunday-school lessons, but, to judge by their service 
books and the habit of their ministers, few Unitari- 
ans as yet welcome in their services a Scripture 
reading that cannot guarantee itself by verse and 
chapter. Can it be that they, too, do not recognize 
divinity except by label? Scarcely that; the reason, 
doubtless, is a simple preference for words made 
reverent by long tradition and their own associa- 
tions. We all can understand and sympathize with 
that; and this principle, “association,” gives another 
real ground for using the Bible largely in our 
churches. “Association” is one great source of 
reverent. impression, perhaps the greatest, and as 
such should be guarded and utilized in worship. 
For that very reason, too, it should be guarded 
against. It may easily become formality, and, be- 
yond that, superstition; and before it becomes 
either, it may lead us so far to one side as to prac- 
tically cut us off from the opposite source of im- 
pression and inspiration which lies in. “surprise.” 
This source, also, should be sought and utilized by 
all who would make church services beautiful and 


helpful and permanently dear. Curiously enough, . 


in the extemporaneous church-prayer we cleave 
almost as singly to this second principle as in the 
Scripture reading we cleave to the first,—in both 
cases, possibly, achieving loss, not gain, by the 
rigidity. 

In regard to Scripture-readings we feel sure that 
it is loss. Let the Bible still be read, and read 
habitually, in church, but with a shortened Bible 
passage let a poem or a page of prose, noble with 
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Scripture quality, be joined, and we believe that 
within three months a three-fold profit will be gen- 
erally acknowledged by the congregation: (1) 
There will be a freshened interest in the Scripture- 
readings as a part of the service; and this felt even 
by those who do not wholly like the change. Let 
the minister watch to see when the people’s eyes 
are fastened most upon him, whether during the 
Bible or the extra-biblical reading. Not seldom 
some one will come and ask him for “that poem ” 
or “that page,” to read again or copy for a pri- 
vate Scripture. We speak of that we know. If 
analyzed, this deepened interest will be found to 
lie partly in the mere newness, the increased vari- 
ety, the “surprise;” partly in the music, if a poem; 
partly in the bringing near through the common 
language of to-day of what seems far off and unreal 
when phrased in Jewish imagery. The Bible words 
may be worn dull with repetition to our ears, and 
yet the Bible picture never have been realized.— 
(2) A greater unity in the service as a whole can 
be effected by means of this very variety. It is by 
no means possible to always find a Bible passage 
which fits the main thought of the day; while it is 
rare that a minister, fairly read and using due care, 
as one charged to do a deed of beauty, cannot bring 
to his people an outside poem or paragraph that 
interprets well the thought he wants to emphasize. 
If more nobly than the sermon does, so much the 
better; one way or the other, then, his thought will 
have been well and freshly uttered.—And (3) a 
greatened joy in the “ Scripture” quality in litera- 
ture is nurtured. To many it will be as news that 
there are “Scriptures ” lying round them in the 
books of their own time,—a Victoria Regia in their 
lily-pond, a hill-top view at the back door; news 
that the old Bibles of the nations make a glorious 
fellowship. To illustrate this free recognition of 
divinity, to teach this “instant reverence,” to form 
worshipful associations in a people’s hearts with 
great passages and poems—is it not worth a five 
minutes’ space in every church service, to accom- 
plish this? : 

All three of these advantages, we think, apply, fur- 
ther, to the use of extra-biblical material in liturgies 
for church and Sunday-school. Word comes that 
a new Sunday-school service-book is to be made. 
We hope it rather is to grow, and to take perhaps 
five years in growing. But whether to be made or 
to grow, we trust that this question, “ What makes 
a Scripture reading?” will be most carefully con- 
sidered by the artists. On their answer to it de- 


pends the lasting of their work. The true answer 
for to-day and the near morrow will not be that 
which has ruled throughout the yesterdays. 

But this word “artist”? hints the care that should 
go into the choice of even a single pulpit reading, 
—the care, and likewise the joy that rewards the 
care-taker. We suspect those who most strenu- 
ously object to extra-biblical readings in the pulpit 
have never given them fair trial It is not fair 
trial, for instance, to compare the rather wooden 
sentences of Conway’s “ Anthology” with our best 
Bible verses so nobly translated. But there is many 
and many a poem that will sink deep in the heart; 
one, for instance, which we almost expect some one 
to ask for and borrow when we read it in a strange 
church, so often has that been the experience. 
And, to name no other prose, to name indeed the 
prose of all we know richest in “Scripture” quality, 
there is Emerson. There are half a dozen 
“Scripture ” readings of great power in the “ Di- 
vinily School Address” alone.—Yes, there is dan- 
ger of poor taste and carelessness; and is there none 
in prayer? and none in sermon? and none in the 
common Bible selection? But on the other hand, 
there is real delight for both the people and the 


| pastor when the latter begins to reverently seek a 


portion of his “Scripture” in fresh fields and pas- 
tures new. Ww. Cc. G. 


Gontribufed Wrficles. 


HYMN. 


KRISTOFER JANSON. 


O God, I see Thee in this heart of mine, 

And in this world made by Thy will divine; 
Thy glorious works bear witness, one and all, 
That Thou dost love alike both great and small. 


Each mighty storm that rages o’er the land 
Foretells the victory of Thy spirit grand; 

Each summer breeze, that breathes around, above, 
Whispers in tenderest accents of Thy love. 


The planets, circling onward, globes of flame, 
Entwine a glorious chaplet for Thy name; 
Thy presence in the quivering reed I see, 
And know no home can be too poor for Thee. 


In the bright eyes of children glows Thy light; 

- And in the check of youth, flushed warm and bright, 
Ready, when Truth may call, to do his part; 
I see Thee in the love of woman's heart. 


Thou art in every bitter, burning tear, 
That falls unknown for sin or sorrow here; 
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And humble deeds for others may endure, 
To show the presence of Thy spirit pure. 


In the grand march of history we see 

How each great spirit is a word from Thee, 
And, conquering o’er blood, defeat and shame, 
We hail the certain victory of Thy name. 


And ever, ever forward points the Right, 
And ever, ever round us glows the light. 
Each generation lifts us, passing by, 
Till we embrace Thee, Lord, beyond the sky. 
‘ —Translated by E. E. M. 


TO KATHERINE. 


LILY A. LONG. 


Oh. tender, trustful face and steady eyes, 
The angels must have kissed thee in thy sleep, 
And through the slow hours of the weary day 
That gentle talisman thou still dost keep. 


Through lowliest ways of life thou wanderest, 
A Una, clothed in peace and patience sweet, 

And lo. the darksome forest is thy friend, 
And Discord crouches reverent at thy feet. 


As shell within its tiny spiral holds 

” The everlasting murmur of the sea, 

The music that controls the circling spheres 
Finds room to round its harmony in thee. 


HAS THE COMMUNION SERVICE ANY PRAC- 
TICAL VALUE TO-DAY? 


An Essay READ Berore THE WOMEN'S AUXILIARY CONFERENCE OF CIN- 
CINNATI, May 21, 1453, BY Mary P. W. SMITH. 


Omitting all consideration of the historical 
claims or memorial value of this service, I have 
chosen to consider it from the standpoint of utility 
alone, because by this test must it stand or fall. 
Those who still desire to maintain this service are put 
on the defensive by the very spirit of the age. IEf 
they cannot prove it to be of practical utility to 
mankind to-day, they stand condemned as “ old 
fogies,” who weakly cling to an outgrown, mean- 
ingless observance, from mere force of habit, and 
a stiperstitious reverence for tradition. 

. I believe this service of the highest use to both 
the individual and the church. 

First, to the individual. 

This is an age of hurry, of great intellectual 
activity, unrest, pressure. We are living in one of 
the world’s great transition periods,—a good time 
to be alive, but, as always, hard on those destined 
to bear the burdens and grapple with the problems 
such periods inevitably bring. The old_ beliefs, 
the old peace, are taken from us, and not yet have 
we attained the rest and strength of the new, better 
convictions. All earnest people to-day live under 
a full head of steam, working up to, or, usually, a 
little beyond, their full limit of strength. They 
grow haggard and wrinkled in their hurry, and 


yet feel that life is slipping away, and they have 
nothing to show for it, so far does their accomplish- 
ment lug behind their aspirations. 

In this feverish haste and unrest, this fierce glare 
of the seen and temporal, too often the eternal 
verities fade from sight. Life loses its depth, its 
perspective—becomes a mere surface affair. We 
forget that we and our children have souls, as well 
as minds and bodies. The noble dreams and aspi- 
rations of better hours have lost their spell. We 
live on a much lower plane of motive and desire 
than our ideal, and too often must confess, in bit- 
terness of spirit, that we have “trailed our banners 
in the dust.” 

Do not we, of all the people of the ages, espe- 
cially need a service of communion? The very 
name is a rest, and expresses what the service is. 
A time to stop and be still, to put the too-engross- 
ing world and its cares aside for a little, to realize 
God, to remember Jesus, to commune with the 
highest. A still, sacred half-hour, whose calm falls 
on our unrestful spirits like a cooling, silent dew. 
We find our better selves again, we ascend from the 
dust and glare of the trampled highway into a 
mountain-top of transfiguration, in whose purer, 
calmer atmosphere we look back over the road thus 
far traveled, see all the mistakes and wanderings, 
yet gather from its inspiration fresh strength and 
higher resolve for the future. 


Probably it will be said, “Is there any need of a 
special service for this? Can we not do and feel 
all this in the regular church service, in the silent 
hours of prayer at home?” We might, probably, 
but practically it is to be feared we rarely would. 
We would be too tired, or hurried, or full of cares. 
There is a strong influence in the consciousness that 
this half-hour is deliberately set apart for conmun- 
ion with the highest, in the magnetism, too, of other 
hearts aronnd us uplifted by the same spell that 
moves our own. It is peculiarly a time of remem- 
brance. In its sacred calm, our dead, too often 
pushed far away by the whirl of life, come once 
more consciously near us: those who loved us 
and believed in us, whose high faith in us was once 
our strongest incentive to noble action. Shall they 
“Jook us through and through,” with “those other, 
larger eyes than ours,” and see how far we have 
fallen below their ideal of us? 

Many are the powerfully upward-lifting influ- 
ences of this service of communion, frum their very 
nature diffienlt to express in words. Doubtless 
each heart finds in the service some individual help 
not known to others; but many can testify that 
much of their strongest impulse to a higher conse- 
cration has come from the memories, the’ better feel- 
ings, stirred by this service, the resolves then made. 
So long as human nature is weak, can such a service 
be useless? Can it ever be outgrown, obsolete? 

Second, its value to the church. 

Some of our most “radical” young ministers 
have been the first to feel a deficiency in our church 
methods, to deplore the bareness of our services, to 
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emphasize this need in print, and to endeavor to! and vitality,— are too frequently proved by sad facts 
devise special ceremonies and occasions to remedy | to be merely audiences held together by the per- 


this obvious evil. Yet they ignore this most beau- 
tiful, appropriate and spiritual of services, in which 
we join hands with the great and good of all the 
Christian centuries. I am far from judging 
harshly or condemning these really earnest, devout 
young men, whose very earnestness and zeal for the 
highest truth leads them to revolt against any- 
thing that might possibly be deemed a sham, a 
pretense ; but it seems a pity that, in their revul- 
sion against the preposterous orthodox claims for 
this service, they and their people should wholly 
lose its beauty and help. I cannot but feel that 
some time, perhaps svon, when it shall be more justly 
appreciated, there will bea reaction in our churches 
in favor of the communion service. Improvements in 
methods may possibly be devised, but the thing 
itself is vital and necessary in some form. 

At present our churches suffer seriously for want 
of this very service. T emphasize these words be- 
cause I feel the fact so deeply, regard it as one of 
our chief dangers in the future. The general in- 
difference of Unitarians to this service, especially 
‘in the West, with all that follows from this indiffer- 
ence, is one reason, the chief*perhaps, why we have 
so feeble a denominational hold on our own young 
people. With the decay of the communion service, 
has gone‘the old custom of joining the church. 
Thus we ignore a radical need of human nature, the 
need of and desire for consecration. 


To young people of any thoughtfulness there 
comes a time when the soul wakens to a conscious- 
ness of its own existence, when the religious nature 
is deeply stirred, when the mind must perforce pon- 
der the great questions, the great mysteries, when 
there is often strong aspiration towards nobler liv- 
ing, higher aims. Often the young soul would 
gladly range itself on God’s side in the battle of 
life, and longs to take some outward, visible step 
or pledge that shall mark its resolve to enlist as His 
good suldier, and be a help to its conscious weak- 
ness. Joining the church, as was the old custom, 
with the communion service following every month 
or two, as a reminder and stimulus, harvested for 
our churches the strength of our denomination, 
brought into its active work the men and women 
who have been its stay and support. 


Few of our churches to-day offer anything for 
such needs. The hour passes;—the young person 
either sinks back into permanent indifference, or, at 
the crisis, is perhaps drawn into the excitement of 
an orthodox revival, or fascinated by Episcopal 
rites, and goes to be a pillar of strength in a church 
which the Unitarian parent, unless his faith be of 
the easy, nominal variety, must consider dwarfing 
to both the religious and intellectual nature. But 
for our constant accessions, both to our churches 
and ministry, from the orthodox ranks, we should 
feel even more seriously than at present this loss of 
the young blood from our denomination, 

Our churches too often lack religious permanence 


sonal popularity and oratorical powers of the min- 
ister. We greatly need, first, some special, solemn 
service or form of religious consecration, whatever 
may be found best in each church;— probably 
methods would vary widely;—and secondly, direct 
effort, on part of parents and pastor, to influence the 
young inits favor. At present,in most of our churches, 
parents have no way of making their children 
feel themselves a responsible part of the Unitarian 
church. Hence the deplorable fact that when a 
Unitarian marries one of another faith, it is usually 
the Unitarian who sheds, without an apparent strug- 
gle, quite as a matter of course, the faith of child- 
hood and his forefathers. When the Unitarian 
young ian leaves home to enter on life for himself 
in a strange city, he is quite apt to become a non- 
church-goer, or to ally himself with the most pop- 
ular church ‘social y, or the one with the best choir, 
with an easy indifference to all religious belief. 
The communion service seems to me to meet the 
obvious need in our churches of some visible pledve 
of earnest consecration to God’s work in the world. 
Human nature craves some such outward pledge 
and help, and other churches will furnish it, if ours 
does not. But the service will hardly prove attract- 
ive to young people if only a a pitiful handful of 
elderly folk join in it, while many of the best men 
and women in the congregation hasten away, say- 
ing plainly by so doing that it is meaningless or 
hateful to them. Many of these people have come 
to us from orthodox churches, and can never rid 


themselves of the old orthodox impressions of if, as ° 


a sort of dividing line between the saints and sin- 
ners of the congregation, the sinners “turning their 
backs on their Saviour,” and hastening away to 
everlasting perdition, while the saints remain to 
glorify their own superior righteousness, and secure 
through passes to heaven. 

If there were indeed a special service for the 
good, —‘ those who feel themselves good enough,” 
—it would, I fear, be even more slimly attended 
than the communion. Because 


“We the weak oner, we the sinners, 
Wonld not in our poorness stay,” 


do we cling to this service. It is a help to the 
spiritual life,—nothing more or less. 
Unitarians who desire earnestly the best things for 
themselves, their children, their denomination, can 
realize this, and join heartily in this service asa 


moans of spiritual growth and uplifting, then will - 


dawn upon vur churches an epoch of new life and 


jstrength. Until then, something will be felt by all 


to be ‘lacking, though the cause may be variously 
assigned. I close with a little newspaper waif, 
called “ In Remembrance:” 
“We mark the days when on us rose 
Like stara, the eyes of our first-born; 
We mark the day when from our side 
Our loveliest and onr best are torn. 


When all> 
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or 


“We mark with mystic ring the day 
Of vows that are the type of heaven, 
When, as the Church unto the Lord, 
The bride unto the groom is piven. 


“For every friendship, every love, 
We have memorial work and sign; 
And shall we bear less careful heed 
For the dear love that is divine?” 


~ VACATION. 
J. V. BLAKE, 


A picnic is in order on any fine day in summer. 
The most charming picnics are those in which a 
few friends join, and in which the spread is very 
simple. Carry not great hampers of troublesome | 
and unwholesome food, sweet things and lollipops; | 
but simple bread, a little meat if you like, fresh 
butter, fruit, lamons and sugar. Take these simple | 
viands, buy some milk en route, and you have what! 
simplicity permits, and what the nature of the fun! 
requires. But for the perfection, the very distilled | 
essence and aroma, of these excursions, give me the 
breakfast picnic or the supper picnic, when the sun 
is but newly risen, and birds are melodious in dew- 
shedding trees, or when the setting sun fires the 
west with farewell splendors, having left the deep: 
woods already in the shadowy coolness of bis good- 
bye. Thon let me recline on the green carpet, 
open the lunch box, break bread and give thanks. 
I am fellow then with all the objects and the 
sounds, and seem to embraco the distance between 
the cricket and the thrush, between the oak and 
the fern. But @ dinner, at high noon under 
thickets, wilted, mussy, profuse—bah! Be it far 
from me! 

We started at six o’clock in the morning to 
ride from La Porte to Valparaiso—a group of four, 
with three children, all fellows of one church. 
Nothing could exceed the sweet coolness and open- 
ing charms of the morning. We came to Dort’s 
Village, a cluster of a dozen houses perhaps. What 
gathers these little groups of houses, that have a 
corporate existence and a name, but seem too dead 
to take any step so active as to die? I always 
look at them with wonder and compassion. Some 
one has said, “If you would know and not be 
known, live in a city; if you would be known and 
not know, vegetate in a village:”’ this I always 
think of when I see such a place—this and one 
other thought, namely, that love, that ineffable 
wonder of human nature, would, if need were, elect 
with its precious object that sorry village! Yes, or 
a desert! There were two churches, alas! where I 
suppose one could not be filled. The front of one 
of them was a ghastly white surface, unrelieved by 
anything but the door. “That church,” said Mrs. 
R., “is exactly like the religion that is preached in 


it—no windows in front!” Bunt, after all, a man 
may be truly great anywhere. Who knows what 
saintly faithfulness and super-saintly patiences 
these lonely hamlets may enclose! I think of this 


especially when we pass abandoned and decaying 
houses, as we do many. How many smiles, tears, 
passions, labors, and all energies of soul have gone 
on in them! They seem like skeleton-sentinels by 
the wayside. 

After a ride of a dozen miles came the bright 
and simple morning meal, on a grassy slope, under 
noble oaks, where wavy ferns nodded to us and a 
bumble-bees’ nest suggested wholesome respect for 
small things. Then we took the road again; but 
shortly a propitious shower of rain drove us to a 
farmhouse, where hospitality was unaffected, and 
where we inspected wonders of farm machinery, 
and windmills and dairy work. Did we tell our 
names and quality? No. Why, before these sim- 
ple and hearty folk, should we brand ourselves as 
Unitarians? Yet we missed a pleasure, for we 
learned afterward that we had stopped at the house 
of a sister of one of our Western ministers. Thus 
do we pass by our comrades and know them not! 
While the last gentle drops were still falling we 
resumed our way, and reached Valparaiso at noon, 


‘walked about and examined the place, and then at 


4 o'clock started on our homeward ride. We stopped 
a whole hour and a half for our supper in a noble 
grove. Tirst we roamed all over it after its ferns 
and flora; then we laid our spread on a knoll 
whereon the setting sun shed its full light of gold 
and crimson skies, and a man who was plowing in a 
field opposite, framing, for the delight of our eyes, 
a rich center of green with a margin of deep brown 
soil, received pleasantly a share of our goodies. 
Then came we home with songs in the moonlight; 
though it must be confessed that the children, who 
had flitted about with the gayety of skylarks all 
day, fell asleep, like those same birds, in the lowly 
nests of our aris in the evening. 

At Valparaiso we visited the Northern Indiana 
Normal School. It was not in session, for our visit 
fell on the only two weeks of vacation which it has 


jin the year; so that we missed the exhilaration of 


seeing its loU0 students, who attend recitations 
from 6:30 in the morning till $:15 in the evening. 
But we talked with the remarkable man, H. B. Brown, 
who founded the school ten years ago, and has con- 
ducted it to its present magnitude and usefulness, 
After a year or two he had spent $7,000 more 
than he had received; after four years, $25,000 
more than he had received; yet he pressed on, and 
compelled success. He says he knows by experience 
that a man can do anything he truly wills to do. 
The school has Preparatory, Normal, Scientific, 
Business, Classical, Fine Art, Elocution, Musical 
and Miscellaneous courses, together with some read- 
ing in Medicine when required, and with instruc- 
tion in Telegraphy and Phonography. The great 
features of it are its exceeding cheapness ($124 will 
pay for tuition and board and furnished room for a 
year of fifty weeks) and the arrangement of its 
classes or courses, whereby any one can enter at 
any time, choose his own studies, stay as long as he 
wishes, or as long as his money lasts, withdraw and 
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return again at pleasure, and take up his work ex- 
actly where he left it. Thus teachers can seize on 
any vacation or recess, however short, if only a 
week or two, to fly to the school and study with 
good advantage; and any who aspire to an educa- 
tion can alternately study and earn money as long 
and completely as they will. The majority of young 
people there have earned their own money, which 
thus they are expending for knowledge more pre- 
cious still. I was stirred at heart by the aim and 
the apparent expanding usefulness of this school. 

But I see the end of vacation drawing near. It 
wears a pleasant look, as did its beginning. Wel- 
come Church, welcome Work, welcome, ye Brothers 
in Arms! 


HOMER. 


SUSIE SEWALL. 


The poems of Homer are like a beautiful island, 
so far out at sea that its shape is scarcely distin. 
guishable and has a blue hazy appearance as it 
looms up on the horizon. Still, when examined 
with’a telescope, it is found to consist of rock and 
soil, beach and cliff, like other lands, all covered 
with bright trees and flowers and ferns. It is all 
the more beautiful because it is the only land for 
many, many miles around. The far-resounding 
ocean beats restlessly and unceasingly around it, 
- and dashes against its cliffs, unable to wear away 
the firm rocks which form its base. 

It was three thousand years ago that these poems 
were written, and three thousand years, with their 
great convulsive changes, their immense onward 
progress, their frequent back-slidings, have been 
unable to destroy this everlasting monument of hu. 
man genius; but all men in all ages have been 
unanimous in praising its beiuty and grandeur. 

What is actually known of Homer himself may 
be stated in four words: He was.a Greek bard. 
What wise men who have spent their lives in the 
patient study of him have ascertained as probably 
true concerning him, in as many sentences. He 
lived about 1200 or 1300 years before Christ. He 
was a European Greek. He obtained a living by 
reciting his poems at the palaces of wealthy chiefs, 
and the events told by him are in a certain meas- 
ure true. 

Although we know little or nothing of the circum- 
stances of this greatest poet’s life, of his character, 
and of the manners and customs of his country- 
men, we have a perfect picture, and for this his 
poems are read to-day, and his name reverenced. 

It is his vast imagination that is most wonderful 
about him, but then he lived in a time when poetry 
was the only expression of thought. Nature to 
those old Greeks was a book of poems, not a book 
of science. Every river had its nymph and every 
tree its dryad—the personification of the force 
which made the river run and sparkle and the tree 
grow. Every phenomenon of Nature had a god- 
power behind that produced it. Perhaps it is the 


same now, but the difference is they did not see 
law in it as we do to-day. When we see a thunder 
storm we think of the laws of electricity and light- 
ning, and Dr. Franklin ; but Homer saw before him 
the mighty earth-shaking Zeus standing on the 
highest peak of Olympus, hurling his thunderbolts 
far and wide, while he darkened the earth with his 
frown. In fact, the earth and sky for Homer were 
filled with the bright beauty of his Junos and 
Venuses, and the stately forms of his Jupiters and 
Apollos, not with the imaginary forces of gravita- 
tion, cohesion and electricity. Is it strange, then,” 
that Homer should have been a poet? What else 
could he have been? 

There is a tradition that Homer was blind, as he 
speaks with peculiar tenderness of Demodochus, 
the blind bard of King Alkinoos, from whom the 
gods had taken the gift of sight, but given the 
greater one of song. But if he was ever blind it 
could only have been in later life. No blind eyes 
ever could have seen the jagged rocks, the roaring 
sea and the lofty snow-capped mountains which he 
describes so vividly. 

It is not only the greatest and grandest things 
which he sees, but the little things, which generally 
take sharper eyes to see. He knew that rocky 
Ithaca was the place for goats, and the plains of 
Argos were where swift-footed horses abounded. 
Almost every place he mentions, he tells you what 
its climate is, or its soil, what animals are found 
there, and what trees grow there. He was perfectly 
well acquainted with the habits of birds, animals, 
flies and bees. Listen to one of his similes: 

“ And when water fowls of many tribes, 

Geese, cranes and long-necked swans, apie themselves, 
And to and fro they fly with screams, and light, 

Flock after flock, and all the fields resound; 

Or as when flies in swarming myriads haunt 

The herdsman’s stalls in spring-time, when new milk 
Has filled the pails—in such vast multitudes 

Mustered the long-haired Greeks upon the plain, 
Impatient to destroy the Trojan race.” 

Nothing was too smal] for Homer to notice and 
take delight in, hence nothing was too great. The 
Iliad and Odyssey reveal the whole life of the times. 
We are told how those old Greeks fought, how they 
dressed, when they got up and when they went to 
bed ; how they worshiped, how they ate their dinner, 
and how they cooked it. 

Homer, I think, loved the quiet home life even more 
than the battle-field, although that stirred his very 
soul. But the most beautiful parts of his poems 
are when he turns from the noisy camp to show us 
a picture of peaceful domestic life; as the descrip- 
tion of Nausicaa and her washing. She takes the 


‘clothes to the river side to wash them with her 


maids and friends: 


“ Now when they reached the river's pleasant brink, 
Where lavers had been hollowed out to last 
Perpetually, and freely through them flowed 

Pure water that might cleanse the foulest stains, 

They loosed the mules, and drove them from the wold 
To browse the sweet grass by the eddying stream; 
And took the garments out, and flung them down 

In the dark water, and with hasty feet 
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Trampled them there in frolic rivalry. 

And when the task was done, and all the stains 

Were cleansed away, they spread the garments out 

Along the beach and where the stream had washed 

The gravel cleanest * * They took their meal 

Upon the river’s border—while the robes, 

Beneath the sun’s warm rays, were growing dry. 

And now, when they were all refreshed by food, 

Mistress and maidens laid their veils aside, 

And played at ball.” 

What a vivid little picture this is, and how plainly 
we see the girls enjoying their picnic by the river’s 
side! 

Besides showing us the life of the ancient Greeks 
these poems are wonderful because they made the 
scattered Pelasgian tribes a nation, and fixed its 
language and religion. They were the great bond 
of union to the Greeks, and held a place to them 
. almost if not quite as high as our Bible does to us. 
We can appreciate how highly they were esteemed, 
when we recollect that they were composed at a 
time when writing was an unknown art, and that 
for hundreds of years they were preserved by com- 
mitting them to memory. There was a school of 
bards whose whole business was to commit and 
teach to others the poems of Homer; and so ‘they 
were handed down from generation to generation 
until written. They were the only literature Greece 
had for a long time. They were the only school- 
book the little Greek boys had, but they were taught 
it carefully; especially the catalogue of the ships, 
which taught them the geography of their country. 
Indeed they were the grammar, geography, cook- 
book, novel, history, war-song and Bible of Greece. 

Although I said we know really nothing of Ho- 
mer, one cannot help seeing himself, and the life 
he must have led, in his works. 

Let us suppose the sun is setting and fringing 
those soft white clouds, that lie on the peaks of a 
far distant chain of mountains which look almost 
as hazy as the clouds themselves, with gold, pink 
and purple, and making a broad silver pathway 
through the sea. Near the sea and on the broad 
plain, stands the palace of a rich chief. Inside all 
are feasting merrily, while nimble footed maidens 
pass around the bread and wine. “When the 
pangs of thirst and hunger had been allayed,” all, 
old and young, freemen and serfs, gather around 
Homer. He takes his harp, passes his fiugers ten- 
derly over its strings, and after a short sweet strain 
begins the Lay of the Trojan War. All sit en- 
tranced as he repeats those old, old, household 
tales of those strong brave men, who lived so long 
ago, but can never grow old, any more than Jack 
the Giant-Killer, or Cinderella. Far into the night 
they sit thus; it grows dark, and they can only see 
the white head of the old bard as he sits by the 
dim firelight. There is no sound but the low, 
irregular chanting by the bard—except, perhaps, 
an occasional cheer at the bravery of Diomedes or 
Achilles, and a sob at the sad fate of Hector. The 
old chiefs lean eagerly forward to catch every word 
and fight over again the battles of their young 
days, and pray to Zeus to make their sons as brave 
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as Achilles, as wise and prudent as Ulysses. The 
young men feel their blood rise—their cheeks burn 
and their eyes glow; they long to go into the world 
and do good deeds and win renown. While the 
women drop a sister tear of sympathy for Helen 
and Penelope, weep when Hector and Patroclus 
fall, and even the wicked suitors, headed by the 
beautiful god-like Antinous, find grace in their fair 
eyes. 

The next morning Homer starts on his journey 
again, followed by the good wishes and love of all 
he leaves; perhaps he walks over the hills, watch- 
ing the birds and butterflies, or along the shore of 
the far-resounding sea, watching the waves break 
gently over the pebbles, and jingling his lines to 
their ceaseless murmur. 

So, perhaps, went by the days of that preatest 
poet, who opens for us the thick cloud of the past 
and shows the life behind. 


Our Alnity Pulpit. 


PEACE. 


A SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE CHURCH OF THE Mxssrau, OxI- 
caGo, JULY lsT, 1883, By Davip N. UTTER, MINISTER 
°. HE SOCIETY. 


Friends: At the close of each religious service 
the minister pronounces what is called the benedic- 
tion or word of blessing. It has little effect upon 
us, for we seldom think of its meaning. But when 
we do think of it we find it is a word invoking the 
divine blessing, and praying that peace may be 
upon us. Desiring that this last word that I shall 
speak to you for the season may fall upon you like 
a benediction, I take for my subject the chief word 
of benediction—Peace. In all the New Testament 
farewells this word is spoken; spoken or written it 
is always among those tender final words with 
which the letter or the sermon closes. ‘‘ Peace be 
with you!” “The peace of God which passeth 
understanding.” The very God of Peace be with 
you” “Peace from God Our Father and the Lord 
Jesus.” Such are the blessings that these early Chris- 
tians invoked upon each other at parting. The 
word peace, I think, they spoke in Hebrew, the word 
shalom:—this I simply imagine, partly because I 
like the word shalom, with its historic connection 
with the sacred city Jeru-shalem and the older 
sanctuary Shiloh, partly because “peace be with 
you” was a Jewish salutation and farewell that, re- 
tained among the early Christians, would very likely 
be spoken in the Hebrew language. But in whatever 
language, they at meeting and parting, said: Peace 
be with you. They seemed to say it and mean it 
—said it with a sort of fervor—‘t The very God of 
peace be with you”—and yet they were not a very 
peaceable race! 

Perhaps their very insecurity, their danger of 
war or contention, made them think and speak 
often of peace. We enjoy more peace than they 
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did—than any ancient peuple, and yet we enjoy 
peace less. I suppose no one enjoys peace 
like the soldier. In the very thick of the 
fight, the smoke of cannon dimming his eyes, the 
din of battle in his ears, dead men lying about 
him, and the dying, the air filled with whistling 
bullets and screaming shells, he has time to think 
of his far-away home where all is peace. He can 
see the green fields sloping gently down to. the 
river, the cabin with the vines over the little win- 
dow, the quiet sunshine and God’s peace resting on 
all the landscape. It seems a heaven to him as he 
thinks of it. He dreams at night as he rests upon 
his arms, not of war but of peace. He is in the 
old orchard that he loved in childhood, he loiters 
along the shaded path, he drinks from the old 
spring or from the moss-covered bucket that his 
boyhood knew, and as he wakes to the certainty that 
it is all a dream ho prays for peace to come again 
as none but a soldier can. We do not enjoy peace 
emotionally because we have not the terrors of war 
before our eyes. But we know what war is, intel- 
lectually, and we ought sometimes to give the sub- 
ject careful thought. The burden and the suffering 
of war always falls in the wrong place. Those bear 
it who are in no-wise to blame, who have bad no 
part nor voice in the disagreement that brought on 
the fighting. Kings and ministers, lords and 
courtiers, presidents and senators-—these are the 
men who make all the wars and never do any of 
the fighting. They reap all the benefits and bear 
none of the burdens. The sons of the poor are 
the soldiers and the poor finally pay almost all the 
costs of war with interest added. The rich furnish 
the money at the first, but they take bonds that the 
government shall repay them in twenty or forty 
years, At the end of that time payment, with in- 
terest, is made out of the taxes, the revenue of the 
government, Of this revenue a frightfully unjust 
proportion is paid by the poor, by the men who 
labor for their daily bread. 

As we think this over in a time of peace we 
ought to each acquire the feeling: I am a peace-man. 
My vote, my influence with tongue and pen, socially 
and in every way shall always be exerted against 
war. The general diffusion of this spirit, along 
with the general diffusion of knowledge, and 
the increase of intelligence among the masses of 
the people through education, will finally put an 
end to all wars all over the earth. But this will 
come slowly. And yet there is in our day an accel- 
eration of the world’s motion in all ways that seems 
to place our Messianic hopes almost upon a scientific 
basis. The whole world moves to-day as never be- 
fore in its history. Modern civilization is working 
like leaven in the oldest and most conservative 
nations. Railroads and telegraphs are invading 
China, and a littlesteamer on the Congo river wakes 
the echoes of the forests in Central Africa) There 
seems to me no reason why a child born the last 
days of this century might not live to see all the 
inhabitants of the earth speaking the English 


language and reading and writing it too. What 
we may call the European type of civilization is so 
much stronger now than any other, entrenched as 
it is commercially and scientifically, that it seems 
certain to overwhelm every other type and to sub- 
due every sort of barbarism and that speedily. 

But will that bring universal peace? Will wars 
cease when the world becomes one in speech and 
commerce and science and educational methods? 
The question is new, and opinions would probably 
differ. As I look forward asking will another war 
in this country or England ever be necessary, £ 
easily imagine circumstances under which I, a peace 
man, might vote for war. We might be forced to 
tight for peace—forced to fight for this very form 
or type of civilization that has done so much for 
the peace of the world. 

As in our last war the question is often, simply, 
shall this nation continue to exist? shall a certain 
government stand or shall it succumb to some 
aspirant for its place and powers? Thus we are 
led to the conclusion that while sey arate govern- 
ments exist, among men, wars are probable, and 
theiy continuance a sort of necessary evil. 


It was the idea of Malthus that war would be 
necessary always for another reason—indeed, he 
would not have said necessary evil, but simply war 
will always be necessary. His thought was that 
war is one of the best means of keeping the earth's 
population within bounds. Now it is certain that 
in the coming day of one language, one commerce, 
one science, and universal education, —our millen- 
nium, this question of population will have to be 
met—if we do not face it, it overtakes us. But 
war is really not the best check if one ever becomes 
necessary. The elevation of the masses to the 
plane upon which reason rules, upon which self- 
control is possible is the ideal settlement of this 
and kindred questions. Here, again, intelligence is 
the savior, and the very condition of society where 
the Malthusian check of war might seem to be 
needed is one that will supply its place with a 
better. 

And upon the whole I incline to the belief that 
human society within a century may reach a condi- 
tion where no particular form of government will 
be so necessary as to be worth fighting for. For 
one, I would not fight to-day for any difference be- 
tween the government of this country and that of 
England. I could live under the English govern- 
ment very well, and would rather do it than lose 
any dear friend in a war. Submit first and vote 
afterward, would be my rule. And so I foresee a 
time in the world’s history, when the masses of 
the people are of sufficient intelligence not to be led 
blindly, when everything can be settled by votes, 
and arbitration, and without recourse to war. 

In that day the word peace will lose the meaning 
that it has now, or a part of its present meaning. 
Even now it does not mean as much as it meant of 
old. We really seldom think of war; and “ peace,” 
for us, stands not so much as opposed to that as to 


other sorts of strife. But the development of 
nations and of individuals is always correlative. 
When there is constant fighting among petty nations 
there is petty fighting constant in the families of 
such warriors. The worldly-wise writer of the 
general epistle of James said that wars and fight- 
ings among the early church members came from 
their lusts, their inward dispositions. It is even so. 
So long as the masses of men are led by desire 
rather than by reason; so long as they are emo- 
tional creatures; so long there is no peace, neither 
in family, church, school or nation. These are the 
people to whom the word peace has perhaps the 
most heavenly sound. It has a sort of celestial 
meaning, because it is so much a stranger in their 
bosoms and homes. And these are the people who 
greet each other with warmest words of peace; the 
word is on the lip often because the void is in the 
heart. 3 

But the word can never lose all its meaning under | 
any earthly conditions. Strife of some sort there 
must forever be, if at last, in our millenniur, it is 
only the strife with the elements we call labor. To 
live, is, on the lower planes of existence, to make 
war upon all other forms of life. The strugyle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest are the 
means through which the world grows better. Here 
is the source of animal beauty and strength, and of 
almost all beauty in living things. And war itself 
is doubtless a part of that great struggle. Terri- 
ble as it is, we may even believe that it is a part of 
God's plan for improving the human race by thin- 
ning off its worse elements. So, strife, struggle 
for good and better things, there must be forever, 
or, as long as this planet swings about the sun in 
such a manner as to support life on its surface. 

And so the word peace, signifying rest from this 
labor and struggle by which life is sustained at its 
best and improved, must always give us a pleasant 
thought or feeling. 

And this peace, which simply means rest, is the 
sort of which doubtless we usually think as we hear 
the word in prayer or benediction. There is a sort 
of mental rest or peace of mind that is not incom- 
patible with great activity—a habit of equanimity 
that gives the effect of peace in the very midst of 
struggle and toil. Perhaps this is the peace of 
God that passes understanding, and it is certainly 
as admirable and desirable as it is difficult of com- 
prehension. The story is told of Sir Isaac Newton 
that when his little dog, by overturning a lamp, 
caused the destruction of his library, robbing him 
of the work of years in an hour, he contented him- 
self with the exclamation, “ Ah, Fidelius, little thou 
knowest the evil thou hast done.” At the least, this 
would show great self-control. A better word under 
similar circumstances was spoken by a more ancient 
philosopher — Seneca, I believe— who said, “ My 
books have done me little good if they have not 
taught me how to be content without them.” As an 
example of equanimity perhaps Epictetus stands 
first. He could be a philosopher even while a slave, 
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and, though a sufferer always in various ways, he 
never lost his peace uf mind. It is told of him that 
once his master was beating him with a heavy stick 
and he coolly advised him that he could inflict more 
pain with a switch, but if he used the club he must 
be careful or he would break some bones. Soon 
after a blow actually broke the leg of the slave 
philosopher, who then quietly remarked, “I told you 
you would break it.” 

So far philosophy. But it has been claimed that 
true peace of mind could only be given through 
religion. I should say then that Epictetus must 
have been a religious philosopher. At any rate the 


| great religious teachers of the world have always 


told us of that peace that the world could not give 
nor take away. This peace is to be reached by 
withdrawing wholly from worldly interests and 
cares. “ Withdraw both feet,” said one of the ~ 
ancient sages; “one from this world, the other from 
the world to come.” ‘That is, give up caring about 
yourself, and you will enter the Nirvana of perfect 
peace, 

The old Eastern sages, the wise men of ancient 
Asia, Brahmins and Buddhists alike, were always 
giving this advice, to seck peace through renunci- 
ation. Our Western world, what seems to us the 
real world, the world of science and art, preaches a 
very different doctrine. It would find satisfaction 
by changing the world so that all desires may be 
gratified, all hopes fulfilled. In early life hope 
begins to spread out before us glowing pictures of 
what we shall be and becume, of the changes that 
shall be made in our ways of life, and we go to work 
with great energy to make the world couform to 
our plans so as to yield us satisfaction. This West- 
ern way of life has made a new world, has builded 
all our great cities and made them as one by rail- 
roads and telegraphs. It has done wonders in the 
way of physicial transformation of the earth’s sur- 
face, but the Buddhist of to-day sitting under his 
bo-tree if he knows of all this Western world consid- 
ers itall vanity. “Are you great Western peoples 
happy ?” he would ask; “ havo you found true peace ? 
You have worked like slaves, like oxen, in building 
those great cities, and bridges, and railroads, and 
steamboats. You have run to and fro on the earth like 
race-horses or greyhounds till you scarce have 
breath left to tell of your great speed. You have 
looked at the stars and analyzed their motions and 
their light till you can tell how this one spins that 
way and the other one another way, and have fairly 
spoiled your eyes with gazing into the secret ways 
of life of little things that could find room to dance 
on a needle’s point, but what is it all for? Knowl- 
edge does not satisfy, riches do not give peace, 
change of place will help no oneto behappy. The 
only way to true peace is the inward way. Cease 
all striving, overcome all longing, conquer all care, 
extinguish every desire, and then your soul is at rest; 
you have found heaven.” 


To this the man of our world replies: “Have you 
done this? Is it not a thing contrary to nature? 
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Do we not see your dervishes whipping themselves 
for years in a perfectly vain effort to subdue desire? 
Your theory seems beautiful till we see the outcome 
of it in practice, but seeing that, we must reject it 
wholly. You Eastern people are really just as 
wretched as our poorest poor, with only this differ- 
ence, that among us few are without hope, while 
with you few have any hope. 

“We live according to Nature. You have rebelled, 
and are bearing your punishment as well as you 
may. We are at work, and, though we may not 


have received the wages that we expected, we do not: 


yet believe that Nature is either bankrupt or dishon- 
est, and we think that our children will enjoy more 
than we have enjoyed.” 

We, dear friends, belong to the world of science, 
and art, of hope, and work, of strife, and toil, and 
ambition, and expectation. We will work on like 
slaves to the end of our lives, and, probably, never 
yet the half of what we hope for. We may trust- 
fully rejoice, I think, in the greatness of our destiny, 
in that the very creation of a world is committed to 
ourage. But a little of the old wisdom of the East 
would be good also, I think, to temper our hopes 
and disappointments. A little of the spirit of re- 
nunciation to help us to lay our cares aside for a 
season and let the world and the stars spin on as 
they will. 

It is a great thing to bea part of the earnest, 
throbbing, active life of a great city such as this, 
great beyond the power of words. But it is beautiful 
to be a part of a Christian church that lifts its 
spire on the busy street, and, one day in the week 
at least, makes its voice to be heard calling out, in 
the name of its Master, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy-laden, and | will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
- your souls.” This cry is needed upon our streets. 
The teachings of the church, some of them, may 
have passed away, but the invitation to rest, even 
under the yoke, to find peace of mind through trust 
in God even with the din of life’s battle in your 
ears, is welcome still. And the teaching that 
sweetest rest and deepest peace arise from condi- 
tions which we control, needs to be made clear to 
each succeeding generation. True peace comes 
from upright character and good intention com- 
bined with a real religious faith. Without some 
faith, some deep inward conviction reaching beyond 
all that we can see or demonstrate, that the universe 
is all right, that the heart and soul of things is 
true and sweet, it is difficult if not impossible to do 
one’s work in the world nobly and truly, and be at 
peace within. 

But the faith is seldom lacking, if ever, to him 
whose own heart is true and sufliciently purged of 
selfishness to be worthy of the peace of God. So 
long as self is the real center of all thought, the 
world may be very unsatisfactory and life not seem 
worth while. But the religious faith that we call 
trust in God, that looks up and says, “ Father,”—this 
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gives the peace that abides through bereavement, 
disappointment, pain and loss. We should look 
upon ourselves as stones in God’s great temple, be- 
ing builded in beside trees and animals and stars 
and grains of sand, of slight importance really ex- 
cept that our place, however small, must be filled. 
And. when God has made the pile complete we 
shall doubtless find that “not a worm is cloven in 
vain, that not a moth with vain desire is shrivelled 
in a fruitless fire, or but subserves another's gain.” 
And yet this God’s temple of which we are a part is 
so very different from any material temple that the 
figure of speech may lead us astray. It-is a living 
temple. The very spirit of God is in each stone. 
God works in and through us, as I said, in build- 
ing or creating the future. We should so lean on 
him as to be at peace, trusting that all is to be 
well, but work also with our might, that God’s 
peace may spread over the world as comes the 
dawn of a summer morning. 


Mlotes from the SHield. 


Mr. Preasant, Micu.—A correspondent writes: “We 
have just begun to hold our meetings in our beautiful and 
comfortable new church.” : . 

. Mapison, W1s.—The musicale given by Miss A. A. Wood- 
ward (Auber Forestier) netted thirty-two dollars, which was 
forwarded to Mr. Janson as a contribution to the rebuild- 
ing fund. 

GrerLEy, Cox.—Perhaps no picket post along our entire 
line is being held with greater zeal and self-sacrifice than 
this point, where Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Gibbs “ hold the fort” 
at great personal sacrifice. The last year he contributed to 
his own salary nearly five hundred dollars. 

JANESVILLE, Wis.—The editor of this paper spent two 
out of four of his vacation Sundays in his old pulpit, 
meeting old friends and helping them to lay new plans. 
The Sunday-school was reorganized on the 26th ult., and 
some brave purposes were nurtured which may ripen some 
day into brave deeds. 

Paxnis.—The growing curiosity in this city at the present 
time is Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty, which is soon to be- 
come the largest piece of bronze statuary in the world. It 
is to be France’s tribute to America. A Paris paper com- 
pares the scene in the work-yard to that of Gulliver at 
Lilliput. The nail on the first finger is large enough fora 
good-sized shield; the head is large enough to contain forty 
people. The figure is now complete except a portion of 
the chest and left arm, which will be finished in about six 
months. May it be as beautiful as it is large, and may the 
thing symbolized be ever finer than the symbol! 

Tue Mruisters’ Instirute.—As will be seen in our an- 
nouncement column, this body is to meet in Lowell, Mass., 
on the 24th-28th of this month. Its previous sessions 
have been characterized by great breadth and noble 
strength. We trust this session may be better than the 
best, and only regret that geographically it is so situated 
as to make itso remote from those who need it most. The 
isolated workers to the westward will read the promising 
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announcements with a sigh of regret that the country is so 
big, or that the purse is so small. We must wait and work 
for the time when the Unitarian center of gravity will fall 
somewhere near the geographical center in this broad 
country of ours. Thena fair representation will be found 
at these spiritual picnics prepared by the Unitarians of 
America. 

Rocnester, New Yore.—Brother Mann and his society 
enter their new church on the 16th of this month. The 
occasion is to be celebrated by a two days’ conference on 
the Moyday and Tuesday following, to which all friends of 
the cause they represent, whether lay or clerical, are cordi- 
ally invited, the hospitalities of the parish being tendered 
to all who may attend. It is hoped that out of this con- 
ference may spring the permanent organization. “The 
Western New York Unitarian Conference” is suggested, 
but why should not the great Empire state emphasize its 
individuality and organize a State Conference? “The Hud- 
son River Conference” represents a shadowy territory. Let 
it merge its existence in this new state conference, have its 
strong man for a secretary, who will give his entire time to 
the development of the missionary possibilities of that 
field, which, in all probability, is second to none in the 
Union. Let the state of New York no longer be on the 
Unitarian map a Massachusetts county. 

Janson’s Misston.—It is gratifying to note how keenly 
and quickly the sympathies of the liberal friends every- 
where go out to Mr. Janson and his mission. Not second 
to the material help in dollars and cents which go to him is 
the scarcely less substantial encouragement that comes to 
him in the way of kindly words and fraternal cheer. On 
returning to our desk after a month’s absence the most 
pleasant messages found in the large pile of our unattended 
correspondence were those accompanying the contributions 
to the Janson fund. Many of them presenteuch an amount 
of good reading that we wish our space would allow their 
publication. In default of that, we take this method of in- 
forming the contributors that we will see to it that Mr. and 
Mrs. Janson shall in due time see their kindly words as 
well as receive their dollars. For the encouragement of the 
good intentions that have not yet been precipitated into 
remittances, we quote a few sentences: 


From New Hampshire.—'' I have always been interested in Brother 
Janson’s mission. My sister and I send our mite to help rebuild what 
the tornado did so widely scatter. I wish Icould multiply it by ten. 
Hope the appeal will be answered promptly and the object attained.” 

From Massachueetts.—'' We were deeply touched by the pathos of 
Mr. Janson’s letter in the Unity of the Ist inst., and desire to give our 
help in the relief fund. The inclosure goes with our heartfelt good 
wishes for the distressed family.” 

From Michigan. —“1 will be one of the five hundred subscribers to 
the Janson relief fund. * + * . * God bless our good brother, 
and may his congreyation recover from the blow and become stronger 
than ever before.” 

From Wisconsin.—‘‘I hope my contribution will be in time to be 
forwarded with the others, and help assure Mr. Janson of an active 
sympathy in his line of duty.” 

From Minnesota. —‘‘ The enclosed is for the Unity relief fund to the 
Jangon mission. May the pathetic story touch the heart and loosen 
the purse-strings of every UNITY reader.”’ 

From Kansas.—‘‘ Those who have watched these approaching storms 
with some anxiety, and yet always escaped, can afforda little help to 
those who have actually suffered.” . 

From Illineis.—* I have felt greatest interest in Mr. Janson’s mis- 
sion. May God bless his efforts to liberalize his countrymen.”* 

Another writes.—‘‘ I have never seen Mr. Janson, but I have learned 


to love him through printed words, and now with the accompanying 
send the united sympathy of my family.” 

From Iowa.—'' This is the most pathetic cyclone story I have ever 
heard. It will certainly draw out a generous response.” 

The last word from Mr. Janson says that in his homeless 
condition he has for the time being taken a small house in 
Medalia, Minn. He writes: ‘ This vacation has been filled 
with many troubles, though I hope it will come out all 
right. One compensation at least, I have learned to ten- 
derly love my people in Brown county. They have shown 
us the most touching sympathy.” 


Wnity Chub. 


We are anxious to make this department a means of 
communication between the various organizations for 
social and intellectual improvement that have seats at our 
Round Table. Ifthe secretaries will inform us of their 
working plans for the coming season, we will make such 
use of them as to be of matual benefit. 


The editor of this paper has recently been elected Local 
Honorary Secretary of the Browning Society of London, 
and will soon have on hand a full line of the publications 


of this society. He is authorized to selicit memberships, - 


the annual fee of which is one guinea. Each member is 
entitled to two copies of the publications issued during his 
term of membership, and to the privilege of buying previ- 
ous publications at greatly reduced rates. The time is not 
far distant when these publications will be very scarce and 
of high financial value, as they already are of Kterary value 
to all those who desire acquaintance with Robert Browning 
—the most thoughtful of modern poets. : 


A noted Iowa lawyer once concluded a glowing strain of 


oratory by quoting “the words of the Bard of Avon:” 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime. 


A story by Amelia E. Barr, in the current number of the 
Christian Union, reminds us of the above incident. The 
author quotes the following lines of Browning as a motto 
for her opening chapter, and credits them to “Arnold,” 


whether Matthew or Edwin, remains in doubt: 
‘* Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, A whole I planned; 
Youth shows but half; trust God, 
See all, nor be afraid.” 


SHAKESPEARE EXAMINATIONS. * 


A good book for a Shakespeare class to look through be- 
fore beginning work this winter. The New Shakespeare 
Society of Enyland, it seems, offers prizes to schools for 
good work done on Shakespeare. This little book contains 
the examination papers on Hamlet (67 questions) and 
Macbeth (57 questions), and the full answers for which the 
writers (girl students in a Virginia Academy) gained prizes 
in 1881 and 1882; also an essay by their teacher on the art 
of studying Shakespeare. Few of our Unity Clubs intend 
such thorough work as is here shown, but these questions 
and answers will serve admirably to hint a method and set 
a standard to any class. 


*SHAKESPEARE EXAMINATIONS. By Prof. W. T. Thom. Ginn, Heath 
& Co. Boston: 1883. pp. 154. Price 50c, 
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Prof. Thom’s method involves two careful readings of a 
play, many written papers, and constant conversation: (1) 
Each of the class in turn reads a few lines, explaining all 
quaint words or phrases and the picture-glimpses afforded 
by the phrases; and this light, gathered mainly from the 
notes, is freely supplemented by the teacher; the charac- 
ters, too, are watched with backward references and pass- 
ing criticisms. (2) When the play is finished or a charac- 
ter disappears from it, each character is reviewed by itself 
in written criticisms—the pupils’ own unborrowed judg- 
ments; then these judgments are compared and talked 
over in class with the teacher, and with readings from dis- 
tinguished critics. The chief scenes, also, and finally, the 
play in whole as to its pictures of life and its ethical aim 
and value, are thus written upon and discussed. Under 
this process, hard though it be, the interest in the play, 
and the power even of dull pupils to see into Shakespeare, 
and to tell what they see, rapidly increases. (3) Mean- 
while, a second reading has begun, this time the pupils 
having parts assigned to them; .and now attention is 
directed to the grammar of the text, with Abbott’s ‘‘ Shakes- 
pearian Grammar” as the guide. This ensures the care- 
fulness of the review. (4) Finally, Dowden’s “ Shakespeare 
Primer” is used' to sketch the history of the play and the 
life of Shakespearg, the man. In this way ‘“ perhaps the 
whole half-session may be spent on one play,” the class 
meeting three times a week; ‘and it is time well spent, if 
one play be really learned.” :No wonder it grows luminous 
and Shakespeare becomes agreat master in one’s education. 
“The most valuable thing any woman can bring from 
school life to the real daily life is the habit of good healthy 
reading in the literature of her own land. 

. For beginners Prof. Thom prefers the “ Clarendon Press 
Series” of plays, partly because the notes are not over- 
suggestive, and are not at the foot of the page; so that 
more time and thought is required of the reader. For 
Shakespeare reading clubs,and perhaps for advanced classes, 
Rolfe’s series seems ‘most excellent. Hudson’s help is used 
with reverence, but caution. Dowden’s “ Shakespeare 
Primer,” Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar,” Taine’s Chap- 
ter on Shakespeare in his “ English Literature,” and a vol- 
ume of Furness’ Variorum edition for the play studied, 
make a sullicient outfit for a teacher, w. OG. 


HOW TO READ SHELLEY. 


(The following extract from a private letter is printed here in the 
hope that it may suggest a profitable course of study for Unity Clubs 
the coming season. If not, that it may direct the private readings of 
some one into paths of perennial beauty and profit.—Ep., 


You ask me which of Shelley’s poems I consider the best. 
Now if I were forced to give you a simple answer in a 
word or two, I should say—Prometheus Unbound. Bat 
you must not infer that I should advise you to begin with 
that. And I am going to volunteer some advice about a 
short course of reading in Shelley which you can read or 
not, and follow or not, just as you please. 

In the first place, as you have probably read already 
some of his shorter poems, read these over again to get a 
start. There is very little in Shelley that will not repay 
more than one reading. Then I should glance through the 
shorter poems and read some of those that look attractive 
at first sight. Of course you will not miss the Cloud, or 


the Lines to an Indian Air, or the all too short stanzas that 
begin: : 
“One word is too often profaned 
For me to profane it, 
One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it." 


* * * * * * * * * * 


With the shorter poems you might include the opening 
lines of Queen Mab. You will not want to read the whole 
poem at first, but a page or two at the opening you will 
find exquisite. ; 

Next take Hellas. Read all the lyrical parts aloud. if 
you can do soconveniently. You can slight the rest of the 
drama at first reading, simply skimming it over so as to 
keep the connection. After this I think you will be ready 
for the Prometheus Unbound. I warn you that it is not 
easy, but it is worth study. I have never yet enjoyed thor- 
oughly more than a few passages, but I am satisfied it is 
because I have not studied the poem enough. 

I will not go farther with this programme, for I prom- 
ised that it sould be short. If you go farther in your 
reading you will be very likely indeed to find some other 
poem—perhaps the Sensitive Plant—perhaps Adonais— 
perhaps Alastor,—that will make you wonder how I could 
have left it out. Indeed, when your acquaintance with 
Shelley has once begun to deepen into an affection, you 
may goon through poem after poem, and the latest will 
always seem the sweeteat. J.C. He 


Che Htudp Cable. 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new and standard 
bouks of every description, may be obtained by addreasing The Colcyrure 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHRISTIAN HiaTory IN ITS THREE GREAT PERIOnS.—Second Perind: The 
Middie Age. By Joseph Henry Allen. Boston: Roberts Bros., 1383, 
pp. 316. Price, $1.25. 


The charms of this book are the author’s wonderful 
grasp of the spirit of an age, a high moral purpose. a wide 
and philosophic fair-mindedness, clear and often eloquent 
writing, and the ability to draw a vivid picture by a few 
masterly strokes. The work is not a narrative of facts. but a 
philosophic treatment and interpretation of the movement 
of society, to which the reader must bring some knowledge 
of facts, and the more the better, for the writer’s own survey 
has been evidently wide and full. He sweeps them off in 
one or two wide references and goes down to the underlying 
forces on which the facts toss. He says (p. 28): “It isthe 
spirit of an age, not any outward form or pressure of events, 
that makes the real matter of our study.” There is a certain 
topographical character to his survey and knowledge of a 
period, as if he beheld it lying before his eye as one sees the 
paths of a labyrinth from a height. Forexample, here is the 
opening paragraph of the chapter on Dante: 

“Christmas of the year 1300 marks the best boundary line 
from which we look back and forward over the field of the 
Middle Age. That line ‘parts two divisions in the fiel® of 
which one slopes as definitely towards the wider apaces of 
modern life as the other is covered thickly with move- 
ments of a life already passing away. The medixval sys- 
tem of government, thought and faith, kept so long by so 
hard a struggle to 80 proud a level, breaks as suddenly 
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right there, to find its new conditions, as at its great cataract 
the Nile comes from the Nubian highlands to the fertile 
plains of Egypt.” 

The 316 pages treat, in eleven chapters, of The Ecclesias- 
tical System, Feudal Society, The Work of Hildebrand, 
The Crusades, Chivalry, The Religious Orders, Heretics, 
Scholastic Theology. Religious Art, Dante, The Pagan Revi- 
val. There are also a Chronological Outline, and an Index. 


The sketch in chapter I. of the powers and machinery of | 


the Church when at the height of its authority, about the 
middle of the medieval period, is graphic, though brief— 
the Priesthood, the Pontitfs, the Religious Orders, Mendi- 
canta, Military Monks, Friars, Hermits, Paliners, secluded 
abbeys. vast cathedrals, the Fine Arts, the Crusades. the 
turning of doctrines, indulgences, penances into sources 
of enormous wealth, the impressive pomp of ritual, the 
Universities. Feudalism, the Confessional, Excommunica- 
tion, Interdicts, the Inquisition. 

He gives the Church full credit for honorable devotion to 


power, before it sank into the corrupting labor of defending 
iteelf at all hazards from the attacks of new and rising 
thought. 
which his sketch, if not so bright, is philosophic. He 
makes the distinction that in the development of society at 
that time, Feudalism was inevitable, the Church proridential, 
which, “translated into stricter phrase,” means that “Feu- 
dalism was the one form possible for society to tuke in that 
time of wreck and disorganization if secular society was to 
continue to exist at all,” and that the forces at work in the 
influence and power of the Church “were moral forces, 
which had their source in the conscience—that is, in a real 
desire to know the right and to do it.” 

The philosophy, causes and far-reaching results of the 
Crusades are calmly and forcibly set over ayainst their 
ferocity—the terror excited by the Mahometan conquests, 
the peculiar religious passion of the time. the checking 
equally of the Turkish advance for 300 years and of the 
evils of the Feudal system, the development of a common 
civilization and sense of unity in Christendom, the using up 
and destroying of a vast amount of latent rapacity and 
criminality, the softening of manners and quickening of 
mind in the West by contact with Oriental culture and 
Saracen art, whereby thought began to arise “and the 
Crusade, which the Church had stimulated so eagerly and 
forced on s0 obstinately, is found to have undermined the 
very foundations of faith on which the Church reposed.” 
He traces the rising persecution witha kind of stern pity 
and pitiful justice toward the Church for her crime which 
is as noticeable as philosophic, and as wise as his tender- 


ness and reyard for the virtues of the persecuted heretics.. 


The connection of persecution with the growth of doctrine 
is noticed, both with the intensifying of the idea of Hell 
and with “subtleties of metaphysical theology,” by which 
the mind is centred on belief as the one important thing. 
Scholasticism is compactly defined as “a mode of thought 
which accepts the Church creed as its platform; which 
assumes its dogina exactly as geometry assumes its axioms 
and postulates.” The conflict of the short sketch of 
Thomas Aquinas is a vivid picture drawn with a few pow- 
erful lines. 

Dante is treated as one of only two men (Homer being 


He is equally fair (chapter I.) to Feudalism, of : 
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the other) whose “single life has taken in and reproduced 
an entire period or phase of civilization, 50 as to stand 
alone as its sufficient monument.” 

The ethical spirit of this book is thus expressed ina par- 
agraph near the end: “Culture and refinement can never 
take the place of the strenuous thing we call Virtue. What- 
ever we hold to be the source of the Moral Law—-of Chris- 
tianity, not as a creed or ceremony, but asa spirit and 
life—it is the only salvation mankind has found as yet 
from those horrors of ancient society against which its first 
revelation was made, horrors to which Learning itself may 
open the door, and Art can only decorate the way.” To 
the writer of this notice, the reading of this book has been 
a mental refreshment, enlightenment and inspiration; and 
any one must be rich indeed to whom the author’s full 
mind could give nothing. Probably, indeed. the fuller the 
mind of the reader, the more will he take from the author’s 
stores, J.V. Be 
XI and XII. The DPol- 
liver Romance, Septimias Felton. Sketches, Life. With Introduce 


tory Note< by G. P. Luthrop. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
Price, #2.00 per voluine. 


The above form the last two volumes of the series of 
twelve in the new edition of Hawthorne, the preceding 
numbers of which have been noticed from time to time in 
these columns, Volume XI contains the unfinished story, 
entitled the Dolliver Romance, and Septiinius Felton, the 
first of which proceeded only to the length of three chapters, 
while the latter appeared in the Aflantic in 1870 as a 
posthumous publication. The germ of the story had lain in 
the author’s mind, we are told, as far back as the period 
of the Marble Faun. The second reading of this romance 
of immortality adds a new interest in the disclosure that 
the heroine’s name. Rose Garfield, was selected from the 
reyion of Weston where the ancestors of the lamented Presi- 
dent Garfield settled. Vol. XIT, the last of the series. contains 
an excellent steel portrait of theauthor. The tales.sketches 
ete., which appear here are made up of selections from 
Hawthorne’s earlier writings, and the Biographical sketches 
which follow are the gleanings from old magazines which 
being designed, the editor notes, ‘to fulfil purposes of the 
moment” are not to be placed in the same category with the 
purely literary work which he acknowledged. In the 


appendix we are furnished with a quite complete and inter- 
esting account of Hawthorne's life, written by Mr. Lathrop, 
and a full index of his works. c. P. W. 


But YET A Woman. By Arthur 8. Hardy. Boston, Houghton, Miff- 
lin & Co, IbSd. Price $1.25. 

The style of this story is remarkable for its sweetness 
and delicacy throughout. An underlying vigor of concep- 
tion is shown particularly in the development of M. de 
Marzac and Mme. Milevski, the two strongest and most 
individual characters. The pleasant glimpse of French 
social life, of travel in Spain, and the quaint picturesqne 
figures of M. Michel and his friends with the two servants, 
Lisette and Antonio, form an attractive setting for the 
pictures of the two women who are of chief interest. We 
watch with sympathy the growth of Mme. Milevski, through 
bereavement and pain and self-denial, to final entire self- 
consecration; while the saddening influence of her fate is 
relieved by the joy of Renee, who seems to gather into her 
rosy young life all the light that goes out of the life of 
Mme. Milevski. In the delineation of these two women’s 
characters Mr. Hardy has shown a perception of all that is 
sweet and noble in woman, that ia not less admirable and 
true for being largely ideal. We welcome the book and 
recommend it to our readere. LM. Tr. 
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Eien T. Lxonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ml. 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cons H. Cuarkz, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Mus. E, E. Marzan, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object qf these columns to increase the interest of the yo 
reader in finding ** What to see” in this wonderful world about us, 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


THE SUMMIT-FLOWER. 


A lady was traveling among the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire one summer, and has told, 
in verse, what she found there. You have all read 
soine of Lucy Larcom’s verses, no doubt, and will 
like to hear about this. - 

While on the highest summit—Mt. Washington 
—the fierce winds tossing her “as their plaything 
on the air,” the great, jaggod rocks sometimes 
sheltering but oftener bruising her, the terrible rude 
grandeur of the whole scene, with its sharp outlines, 
deep abysses and surrounding summits, all seemed 
to say to her how powerless she was among them. 
The mountains seemed to crush her with their 
savage might. Natnre’s rude strength was more 
than she could bear. 

When just at her feet a tender little white flower 
looked up in her face. Delicate and pure, born on 
the summit, it nodded in the breeze, nor seemed for 
a moment forlorn amid all this rude power. 

The sight of its gentle growth in such a place 
made her at home again, with a feeling of rest and 
companionship, because there immediately sprang 
up in her heart a thought-blossom which would 
seed and bloom again in turn, throughout the re- 
mainder of her life. Bending down beside the 
mountain flower she touched its leaf with reverence, 
as one would the face of some little child friend, 
who in simple unconscious innocence had given her 
a bit of good news, as now the little flower had 
done, and she planted the blossom in her heart’s 
memory-garden to remind her always how amid 
ever so rude surroundings a beautiful life may 
grow, and its presence make bright all the place 
around, and to remind her, besides, that from these 
same rude surroundings—boisterous winds, rocky 
soil, and what would seem to be the very conditions 
which would kill it—from these had the flower 
gathered its beautiful life. Surely it could be no 
less true of all life, if of this one. Men and women, 
voys and girls, might also live beautiful lives amid 
necessarily rough surroundings, finding in these 
same conditions, which would seem to kill all beauty 
and gentleness, the very elements needful to bring 
forth the perfect life. She no longer felt herself 
powerless, with these “vague, formless forces ” 
around her. It is only when we work against nature 
that we find ourselves powerless. If we but work 
with her she will add her riches to our thought 
toward tho fullness of life. 


UNITY. 


A BEDTIME VISITOR. 


E. E. M.° 


The other night Lill, Ray and Baby (only Baby 
is nearly three years old and has ever so many other 
names) had been kissed and had _ kissed each other 
all round, and at last were curled up under the 
white sheets and fairly started on their way to 
Dreamland. Lill has a room all to herself, but Ray 
and Trotty (that is one name for Baby) sleep to- 
gether. Mamma had not been down stairs more 
than five minutes when she heard the funniest little 
scream from Lill, and then a rush across the hall to 
the boys’ room. Upstairs went mamma, and Lill, 
half-crying, told her and the boys, who were then 
wide-awake and listening breathlessly, how there was 
some terrible creature in her room, flying al] round. 
Now Ray, who is a big boy, just out of dresses and 
in kilt skirts, thought it very strange that Lill, who 
is “going onseven,” and has been to dancing-school 
and can read in the Second Reader, should be 
afraid, but he learned long ago that boys must take 
care of their sisters; so he marched across the hall 
to Lill’s room, a funny little soldier ina long white 
nightgown, while mamma went for a match to light 
the gas. Back came Ray, though, and said, with 
something of a tremble in his voice, “‘ Mainma dear, 
it’s truly there, and it’s most as big as a neagle, but 
I wasn’t a bit afraid—course not.” So mamma 
went in Lill’s room, followed close by Lill and Ray, 
while Blossom (another name for Baby) watched 
proceedings from across the hall. And what do 
you think mamma saw when she lighted the gas? 
Why, just a tiny sparrow, that must have flown in 
the window some time during the day and was now 
a dozen times more frightened to find himself shut 
up in such strange quarters than Lill was to have 
him there—a dear little bird, that even Tricksy 
(another name for Baby) would have rejoiced to see 
there, if it had only been daylight instead of dark. 
After the gas was lighted, poor birdie flew round 
and round in circles, beating its little wings against 
the ceiling, and almost wild with terror, Then 
mamma opened the blinds and window wide, turned 
out the gas and shut the door, and in a few minutes 
|more when they all peeped in (Tricksy too this 
time) birdie had flown and the room was empty. 

A little later they all sat on the side of Lill's bed 
talking it over. Ray said: “Mamma, do you sup- 
pose that bird has gone to its nest and is telling its 
little birdies how it was shut up ina dreadful jail 
and four big giants frightened it nearly to death °°” 
“No,” said Lill, “I think it was a baby bird itself, 
and I suppose its mamma told it not to fly away 
from home, and then it Cid and was lost.” Here 
Ray broke in: “Do you suppose they have bird 
policemen to take home lost birdies?” “Course 
inot,” said Lill, “what nonsense! but I think it is 
jtelling its mamma about it and saying it will not 
be naughty any more, but always mind its mamma. 
Don’t you suppose so?” “’Pose so,” echved the 
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Major, whose big blue eyes were beginning to look 
sleepy. ; 

“Now, I’ll tell you what I think,” said mamma, 
“T think it tells the other birds, ‘I saw those three 
little children, who are always playing, and climb- 
ing, and laughing, and screaming round here. 
They didn’t look as they do when they are out to 
play. They had on long white dresses, all just 
alike. I tell you its a different thing to be shut up 
in a room with such children from what it is to sing 
. to them from a tree, and when I saw that one— 
you know, the boy who chases the chickens—oh 
dear, I wished myself at home. But it’s all right 
now, and on the whole, they were very polite to 
me.’” Here Skip opened his eyes and said, “ Fink 
birdie gone seep now, mamma—’pose so;” and 
mamma thought her birdies must go to sleep any- 
way, so they had to have their kisses all round 
again, with two or three kisses over, and were 


tucked up between the sheets once more, where 


Baby was asleep, while Ray was saying, “ Needn’t 
say prayers all over again, mamma,” and then 
murmured, half asleep himself, “God bless us all 
and make us all good, amen—and the birdies, too.” 


CHIPMUNK. 


Have you ever heard the call 
Of the chipmunk on the wall? 
In the deepening shades of night, 
In the glow of morning light, 
When the moon is riding high or the noon-sun glows, 
He calls “ Chip—chip,” 
With a quiver of his lip, 
And a merry. merry twinkle in his eye! 
And he whisks his bushy tail 
As he skips across a rail, 
Or sits for a moment on a stone 
All alone! 


With his call, “‘ Chip—chip,” 
With a quiver of his lip, 

And a merry, merry, twinkle in his eye! 
He's a jolly little man, 
With his coat of black and tan, 
He’s a merry little lad, 

“ Chip—chip!”” 
—Henry Ripley Dorr, in Youth’s Companion, 2 


PLANTS CAUGHT NAPPING. 


Cc. H, Cc. 


This is the title of an article by Sophie B. Her- 
rick in Harper's Young People, Jan. 16th, 1883. 
The author tells us the following interesting things 
about the sleep of plants: 

People can sleep where there is a light in the 
room, but plants cannot. Until the darkness comes 
onthey go working and working, no matter how 
tired they are, till the plucky little creatures drop 
in harness and die. The work they do is to sepa- 


rate the poisonous acid gas of the air into two 
useful things—carbon for themselves, and oxygen 
to keep people and animals alive. But they need 
rest as much as you or I do. Working night and 
day is too much of a strain, and finally their health 
breaks down, and they die. 

Many plants are not contented merely to stop 
working. The leaves want to lie down or to hug 
close to each other, in order to sleep comfortable 
and rise refreshed. The young leaves, like young 
babies, sleep most, and cuddle up closer than the 
older ones do. I examined a great many plants, 
and found no very common plant more interesting 
than the locust-tree. It sometimes happens that 
plants which usually close their leaves when they 
sleep, are very heavily shaded during the day. 
When this is the case, they do not seem to be much 
affected by the darkness’of night, and do not change 
the position of their leaves. It would seem as if 
they had been half asleep all day, and so had 
spoiled their night’s rest. 

Darwin télls us of a plant which he says he 


; watched carefully, and for two nights after having 


been violently shaken by the wind it did not cuddle 
dewn to sleep. It was probably too much excited 
to rest properly. 

In some plants the leaves stand up to go to sleep, 
as horses do; in others they droop down, or lie 
close to each other, like little children. And the 
reason for these movements is the same which 
makes two little children sleeping side by side 
draw closer together when they feel chilly, and 
nestle down together in the bed. The warinth of 
their bodies then is not lost, but passes from one to 
the other. ; 


A TRAVELING BIRD’S NEST. 


In the frame-work underneath a_ third-class 
smoking carriage, on the London and Southwestern 
Railway in England, a water-wagtail has built her 
nest and reared a young and thriving family of 
four. The train runs regularly from Cosham to 
Havant five times a day, in all about forty miles, 
and the station master suys that during the absence 
of the train the father bird keeps close to the spot, 
waiting with manifest interest and anxiety the re- 
turn of his family from their periodical tour. 


There ought to be a teachers’ library in every 
Sunday-school, furnished by the church. If teach- 
ers give their time and strength to teaching, the 
church can well afford to give them suitable aid. 
The foundation of such a library would be concord- 
ances, Bible atlases, dictionaries and indexes, com- 
mentaries, works on Bible lands and on teaching, 
and the best Sunday-school periodicals. — Well 
Spring. 


Small things are best—grief and unrest 
To pride and wealth are given; 
But little things on little wings 
Bear little souls to heaven. 
—F, W. Faber. 
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Whe Gxchange Cable. 


CITY CHILDREN. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Children of the squalid city, 

With your pinched and pallid faces, 
Lacking all a child’s sweet gladness, 
Lacking all a child’s shy graces, 

I have watched you as you wander 
Up and down the fetid alley, 

Little host of vagrant troopers, 

I have seen you break and rally. 


Not a rosy face among yon, 
Dimpled, laughing, fit for kisses, 
Not a romping, merry maiden, 
Running over with sly blisses. 
Only faces hard and common, 
Sordid, set and sickly faces, 
Telling clearly that thus early, 
Want and vice deforms, debases. 


How I long to pluck you children 

Up from all these streets and alleys, 

And to plant you on the hill-tops, 

Let you down into the valleys, 

Place you ’mid the dandelions - 
And in fields of snowy daisies, . 
Watch your rapture in the forest, 

As you tread its winding inazes. 


Place you where the brooks are tumbling 
Down the steep and stony places, 

Place you where the fish are leaping, 
Showing off their tinny graces, 

Let you hear the plover whistle, 

All the wild birds sing together, 

Know for once the joy of living 

In the matchless summer weather. 


Show you all the world of mosses, 

All the world of ferns and rushes, 

All the nests of proinise building 

By the blue birds and the thrushes, 
Let you hear the wild geese clanging, 
Hear the merry partridge drumming, 
Let you see the squirrels leaping, 
Hear the drone of wild bees humming. 


Let you see the great trees loaded 
With the wild, black-hearted cherries, 
See the scarlet hedjes blazing 

With the ripe and juicy berries; 

Let you see the hazel bushes 
Hanying loaded with their treasures, 
Change and charin your pallid faces 
With the country children’s pleasures. 


Children, children, could I take you. 
How our hearts would leap with gladness! 
Not a note in all life’s chorus 
Then would have a sound of sadness. 
But with all things bright and glowing, 
In the gleaming pleasant places, 
Soon with tints of health and pleasure, 
Then would glow your pallid faces. 
—The Weekly Magazine. 


Enpow AMUSEMENTS.—It may be difficult to ray just why 
we cre not a holiday people, or just why we should be one. 
But the fact remains, We are not. At least, when we com- 
pare that portion of the New World peopled from New 


UNITY. 


| American shrivels into slippers and dressing-gown behind 


the morning newspaper, and ghe corresponding agility with 
which his transatlantic neighbor glides into his good clothes 
and goes to church, or takes his family to meet hie friend's 


|; family at the public resort, or bestirs himself at home to 


fulfill the strictly social duties of the season. 

We are a people of commonplace habits. We have a 
strong eye for going ahead, and a very suspicious side- 
giance at recreation. We drive things pretty hard. Vaca- 
tions we are apt to regard as effeminate inventions for 
clergymen and invalids. Nor do we seem to have much of 
a genius for using our vacations when we get them. The 
man who has spent the whole week shut up in a counting- 
room, lies abed Sunday morning, and gets up late to putter 


| with the furnace or regulate the clocks, or to figure up stray 


accounts in a ledger which he brought home under his arm 
the night before, and then takes a nap after dinner. and 
goes to church with his wife in the evening. What matters 
it to him that there are millions of cubic feet of oxygen 
outside for just such lungs as his, and a clean five miles 
awaiting just sucha pair of legs as he has been peshing, 
under a high desk for six days? * * * 

Let us add.a suggestion to American philanthropists: En. 
dow amusements! So far, we fear our social scientists and 
benevolent benefactors have bestowed their efforts too ex- 
clusively upon the hospital and asylum side of society, or, 
when they have pushed out beyond the limits of hygiene 
and sanitary regulations, have been tuo ready to stop with 
establishing reading-rooms, working men’s clubs, holly-tree 
inns, and free lyceum lectare courses. Let us do no less 
than we are doing for the sick people and the bad people, 
but, in the name of all that is humane, let us have a larger 
thought also for the blue people, that neglected class who 
may have learned how to think, and been “ reformed*’ and 
“ cultured ” from head to foot, but who have never learned 
one accomplishment, indispensable to a liberal education— 
how to laugh! 

We repeat, then, for the eyes of philanthropists, public 
benefactors, and social economists—not to mention any 
readers of a patronizing disposition who may be thinking 
of making their wills and casting about them for an “ ob- 
ject:” Endow amusements; back up talent in its efforts to 
brush off the rust from the jaded and stupid folk: found 
institutions for the promotion of mirth; establish anti- 
dyspeptic schools and societies for the suppression of 
bile; encourage Lyceum amusement courses in the towns, 
and build and support a Theatre Americain in every city. 
In short, take this whole matter of cheerii g the people— 


just as you have taken the whole matter of moralizing - 


them—out of the hands of private traffic and into the 
hands of public benevolence.—Charles J. Ward, in August 
Century. 


“ Tr.”—Whatever the high aim be, “ strait ia the gate and 
narrow the way” which leads to success in it. The great 
chemist thanked God that he was nof a skillful manipulator, 
because his failures had led him to his best discoveries, 
The famous sculptor, after finishing a great work, went 
about,sad. ‘ What is the matter?” asked his friend. ‘ Be- 
cause for once I have satisfied my ideal, and have nothing 
left to work toward.” He wanted to fail just a litt!e! Said 
a successful architect, of the young men in his oftice who 
kept copying his designs, “Why do the things they can do? 
why don’t they do the things they can’t7” Miss Alcott 
wrote and burnt, and burnt and wrote, until, at last. her 
“Little Men and Women” came out of the fire. By the 
failure in art, by the failure in science, by the failure in 
business, by the failure in character, if we wrestle on, we 
win salvation. But all depends upon that if. Our failures 
pave the road to ruin or to success. “ We can rise by step- 
ping-stones of our dead selves to higher things,” or those 
dead selves can be the stones of stumbling over which we 
trip to destruction.— W.C. Gannei?. . 


To Waar Base Uses.—In Rome, Augustus’ tomb is the 


England, as a center, with the Old World in this respect, | siteof a variety theatre, and Ceesar’s death-place is occupied 
and on gala days note the agility with which the average i by a grocery atore.—k.xchange. 
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Mnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received hy the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper ix a cufficient receipt for the first subscri rip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renew: 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 

uested. 
§ Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting fora bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick Block, Chicago. 


THE MINISTER'S INSTITUTE. 


The Minister's Institute, as most of the readers of Unity 
are likely to know, is an organization composed of the 
clergy of the Unitarian body, which holds meetings of a 
week’s duration in the autumns, alternating with the ses- 
sions of the National Conference, for the study of subject 
specially pertaining to the preacher’s work, such, e. g., as 
the philosophy of religion, the scientific bases of faith, eth- 
ica, social science, the administration of public worship, 
etc. This year’s session is to be held the week of Septem- 
ber 24-28 inclusive, with the parish of Lowell, Mass., of 
which Rev. J. L. Seward is pastor. The parish heartily in- 
vites to its free hospitality all ministers of our body, and 
requests that all who expect to attend will send their names, 
at the earliest, convenient day, to Rev. J. L. Seward, Lowell, 
Mass. 


On account of unavoidable delays in obtaining essayists, 


the full announcement of programme is deferred for a 
week or two. 


Aug. 14, 1883. ; 
Grorae A. THarenr, Secretary. 


Summer address, Sours BaarntRee, Mass. 


ROCHESTER CONFERENCE. 


The Unitarians of Rochester will occupy their newly-ac- 
quired house of worship, Sunday, September 16. Meet- 
jngs will be held Monday and Tuesday, September 17 and 
18, at which the project of forming a Western New York 
Conference will be considered. 

All friends are cordially invited, and the hospitalities of 
the Society are extended to all who may attend. 

Fraternally, 
N. M. Many, 
For the First Unitarian Society, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE CONFERENCE. 


The autumnal meetnig of this Conference will be held at 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Oct. 16, 17, 18, at which time the new 
church will be dedicated. A full attendance is expected. 


INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


“series F.” “WORK AND WORSHIP CAEDS.” 


. Ready Sept.15. Six cards, with Bible text and a verse of 
poetry for the memory on each,—with the following topics: 
Woxrx—Trathfulness, Love, Doing Good. Worsure—God’s 


Works, God’s Law, God’s Loving-kindness. It is suggested | 


that each child in the school be given the same card at ona 
time, and that it be used as.the basis of two or more les- 
sons. Sentin packages to suit purchaser at the rate of 
one cent per card. A fall catalogue and price-list of our 
publications send upon application. Address 
Tux Wrarran Unrtanian 8. 8. Soo’y, 
185-Wabash Ave., Chicagn 


A NEW HARVEST SERVICE, 


For church and Sunday-school; is in preparation by J. 
Vila Blake, and will be ready by Sept. 15. Price $2.50 per 
hundred. 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


The following contributions to the fund for the relief of 
Kristofer Janson’s Mission have been received at this office, 
up to date: > 


Previously acknowledged, - - $140.15 
Friends at Greenfield, Mass., - 7.00 
C. E. Switzer, Galesburg, Ill., - - 1.00 
J. M. Haines, N. Freedom, Wis., . - - 1.00 
Mrs. Edwin Blackman, Chicago, th, - 10.00 
Unitarian Soc’y. Ann Arbor, Mich., - 25.00 
Thomas Howard, Chicago, Il., - 5.00 
A Friend, Boston, Mass., - - - 10.00 
O. Follett, Sandusky, Ohio, - - 5.00 
Geo. Thornton, = - 2.00 
Capt. Jno. E. Monk, Sandusky, Ohio, - 5.00 
Fred. W. Alvord, - 8.00 
W. C. Gannett, St. Paul, Minn., - 5.00 
Miss E. C. Jones, River Falls, Wis. = - 1.00 
Miss Jennie LI. Jones, Eau Claire, Wis., 1.00 
Miss Mary Godden, Janesville, Wis.,  - 1.00 
Miss May Faller, Chicago, IIL, - - 1.00 
Mrs. 8. B. Heaton, Framingham, Mass., 5.00 
Mrs. Alfred Whitman, Lawrence, Kas., - 2.50 
Miss Sarah A. Brown, » 2.50 

Total, - $233.15 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any 
address for $1.00. 


Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty 
Address 6 OR. H. RANDOLPH, 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado, 


Kindergarten Training School. 
Kau Claire Kindergarten Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training 
Santeacuon in the Principles and Methods of Frabel, with practical ap~ 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jonxs, a graduate of the St. Louis Kinder= 
garten Training School. For parti rs appply to 


Miss Jenny Liorp Jones, Supervisor, 
D. P. Simons, Prest. of Kindergarten Ass'n, 


Eau Claire, Wis, 
REFERENCES: 
Miss Susax Brow, St. Louis, : 
Ww. a. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 


W. D. Panxxn, Pres. State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wie 
Rev. JOHN SNYDER, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. Kerr C. Anprnson, Oshkoeh, Wis. 
H. M. Snamons, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Be Yn. At “3 Jxznx. Luorp Jones, Chicago, 11, 


Or to 
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J.D. LAYNG, 
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In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
yer, or in writing to make inquiries, you 
will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in UNITY, 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 
ORY for 18834 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Unrry Office. Price I cents. 


ANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 
LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
office, and sample copies of Unrry will be sent free 


to any address. Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Av- |, 


enue, Chicago. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
repare young men for the Unitarian Ministry, 
‘here is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 
ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A, LiverMoRE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


Chicago & North-Western 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE. 
UNITED STATES FAST, MAIL ROUTE 


8 the Great Thorou 


Ne 


“Unity Mission.” 


A new series of tracts to answer the question, 
What is Unitarianism? and to illus- 
trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 

and Life. 
Edited by members of the 
Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 


UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Single copy, 5 cents. 
Price, { Ten copies, 25 cents. { cluding postage. 
—lvow Ready -:-— 
° 


No. 1. ‘* NaTURAL TaRLIGHOR SY By J. Vila Blake. 

No.2. ** Toe Revicion of Jesus,’ By H. M: Simmons, 

No. 4. “‘ ABouT Prayer.” 

No.7. “Tne GRowTH or Fairu.’’By H. M. Simmons, 
In Preperation and Ready Boon. 


No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 


COVENANTS, ETO. 


No. 5. “‘THe Powkxr oF THE Bap," (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) 


And all poifits in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, tern and Northwestern Jowa, | 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi ,» Minne- | 
‘sota, Dakota, Manitoba, mtral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washin nm Terri- | 
tory, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia aie 
Zealand, and all principal points fn the 
NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as great as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
or waety and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY . 

At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 

rincipal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will buy your Tickets 
by this route AND WILL TAKE NONE 
5 0) ee 

or rates for single or round tri 
tickets and for full information in re 
ard to all parts of the West, North and 
orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Ml. 
All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line. 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
2d Vice-Prea. and Gen. Manager. 
STENNETT, 


Gen. Pasa. Agt., Chicago. 


Gen. Sup't, 


No. 6. ‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITs HisTORY AND IT# PRIN 
CIPLEs,”* by J. C. Learned. 


Others to Follow. 


ee 
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COINC EAST AND WEST. 


Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars. with Re- 


‘0, Lincoln 


ts. I 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE” 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 
. Swe 


= 


is| Colorado, 


Finest Equipped Raliroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 
T. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres't and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag't, Chic 


LIBERAL BOOKS. — 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIS, 


Faith and Freedom. Storromp A. 
Brooxx. 12mo. it a ee 


The Peak in Darien.»An Octave of Essays. 
By Frances Power Conse. 12mo. pp. 266... LO 


The Duties of Women. By Frances Powzs 
Conse. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper 25cts.; cloth L® 


The Two Consciences, An Essay. By Wr- 


LIAM DENNIS. 12mo, pp. 85. Cloth pains danke Ss 
A Study of the Pentateuch. By Rurvus 
P. Stessins, D.D, 12mo. pp. 233.8........ 1s 


Wrestling and Waiting. By Joux F. Ww. 
Wane. pp. 42, 960: .0. cco bivdpe aces ee cans 1% 
Jesus, His Opinions and Character. The 
New Testament Studies of a Layman. I2mo. 
PPDe ATL. 02 cece cevccscg secs cbsnuiees se Cciesiuse 1530 


The Minister’s Hand-book:: For Christen- 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Compiled and 
arranged by Rev. Mrxor J. Savace. New 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo. pp. 121. Cloth... .%%5 

The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- 
dles. By M. J. Savace. 12mo, pp. 160.... L@ 

Belief in God. An Examination of Some 
Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 
SavaGE, to which is added an address by W. 

H. Savace, 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth.... D 

Beliefs About Man. A Companion Volume __ 
to “ Belief in God.” By M. J. Savacm. 12mo, 
Pp. 130. Cloth........ccsiecesanene Semen bs 1.0 

Talks About Jesus. By M. J. Sayacm. 
12mo, pp. 161. Cloth.............++ 

The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Sav- 
AGE. 12mo. pp. 191. Cloth.......... 

Life and Letters of T. J. Mumford. — 
12mo, pp. ix, 208. Cloth ..........s0.eece LO 

A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Ser- 
mons. By W. C. Gannetr. 18mo, pp. 106. 
Limp Cloth 50 cts, Full gilt ................ L@ 


Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO, 


35 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Hl. 
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Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches 
Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to 
— St. Louis, via ns; 
urlington, Cedar Rapids 
Paul and Minneapolis; Parlor 
Chairs to and from St. 


It is universally admitted to be the 
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i CHICAGO SCALE CO. Pair SHAFT ANTI-RATTLER 


SCALE, 3 TON, $50. Springs (warrante:!) wailed for thir 
Ton $00. Beam Box Included, cents in dimes or stamps. ‘lhrow reds 


MER’S SCAL’ 5 worthless rubbers,and relieve your mi; 
the O'Pae BRIER’? oz. to & #3. j 


(Agencies given). A.G. Morey & Co., 
300 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST FREE. LeGrange. Fil. Name This paper. 


a FORGE TOOLS &e mee “We use Morey’s 2 rings—only rfect 
sere Ga pow ope Wales ae (who Rat oA ta ‘Antictatelerss” 


40 Ib. Anviland Hit of Tools, $10 
D, NEEDHAM’S SONS, 


Farmers save time and money doling odd jobs. 
Blowers, nvils, Vices & Other Articles 
RETALL, 
157 DEARBORN ST- ,CHICACO,ILL 
DEALERS IN 


°° OLOTHING ! pee NDC SLOSS0KS 


of heBlossoms. The Beat 
Blood Purifier known.Cures 


Cleaned, Dyed and Repaired. Sheer See br pepelas Con 
stipation, Piles and many oth- 
: JOHN DALEY, 


er diseases, Send for Circular 
192 S. Clark Street, (Basement.) 
CEIICAGO 


Fuuisstyiavin Cure. 


TRADE MARK. 


Thé most remarkable Remedy of the age. 

The only preparation that will cure Spavin. 

w ples, Sallowness, Blotch- | A valuable remedy for cure of Lameness, 

es, &c. Removes swellings and inflammations. 

Lotta—It is the best prepa- | Ellis’s Spavin Cure does not blister or blemish. 

ration for the face that [ ever | We furnish positive evidence of absolute cures. 

used, I now use no other. | We send undisputed testimonials of Spavins re- 
Liquid Pearl \s received | moved. 

by ladies of #1) countries with | Fylis's Spavin Cure will cure Splints and Ringbones. 


highest marks of apprecia- 
ton. BO:cte at dea inte ‘and | Descriptive books with testimonials sent free. 


> - 


SSB TIES 


>. TARGET GUN 


: ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO 
INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC, a No. 50 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


To further the ENORMOUS sales of Beatty's Cabinet a VERDI f or 276 Fourth Ave., New York. 
. iy 


< > Any Unrry reader secure fri a 
ADVERTISEMENT ON ANOTHER PAGE OF | LJ D PERE perfumers. CHAMPLIN & | Owners of lame harses send postal cent town 
is *"* “* | Hundreds of cures described in our book. 
s THIS PAPER. A. G, FISHER, Wholesale Ag’t, 51 Wabash-av., Chicago | Read carefully and you will be convinced. 
as = _____ | We only ask a fair trial for Ellis’s Spavin Cure. 

P e ‘ | We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment. 
; worth $107 75 Palin) Warranted -Heave Powders, Worm Powder, and Colic Powders. 
4 5 ' q M) i Na sxrx | All these on sale at Drug Stores and Harness Dealers, 

‘a 0) uN} . Price of Ellis’s Spavin Cure, #1 per bottle. 

—For Only— a ° (6) Years For further particulars, free books, ete., write to 
I ee 


ATeisss, midnight, the following Special Offer to macie, 
. . ‘ollow: » é > S " 
" namely it any reader of this newspaper will clip the fol- : One of the Wonders of the World! 


(t notice or coupon and remit it romptly, _ ; 
, With only @49.75 in cash, by Post Office Money Order, 2a A : THE 
* Registered Letter, by Check or Bank Draft, oa or before tat os 
September 15, 1823, {will box and deliver on board cais 4 . A U TO P KE oO N E 1 
_ here the following described PARLOR ORGAN, with Bench, < ry j? } 
* Book and Music, the regular Catalogue Price being i ia t 
107.75. I desire this Beautiful Cabin tOrgan introduced i ot Pu ie ae aacde ie ? 
withouta moment's delay,and to those who willorder he iy ‘ ” N 
_ this Organ within seven cays from date of thisnews- = 
~ paper, a further deduction of $2.00 will be allowed, 
jnaking the instrument cost in all only @47.75. M. 
(tole re) is to have the organ introduced withou 
lelay, thereby securing your ood will in your 3 } 
* mmediate vicinity, as further salesaresure to follow , : . 
ifthe rogular catalogue price, $107.75. : a ’ : | 
_/” Ba mare to clip the following notice or z a | | 
Ampon and mail it to mo with your order - ah 


1 this notice or coupon, i 
pAsrEL F. Beattr, Washington, New 
J . from any reader of the 
po UNITS, 
Om or within the time specified as above, , S$ ; : - 
. r with 849.75 in cash, entitles eA uae 5 ' ; : : A s — Py 
thereof to ons Beatty Organ, z ‘oll salle al, : AB 4 iK a as = = 
= en peer. : Ht mallformall fen i Plays an unlimited number of tunes, both Sacred 
encan' js net fast aa ee = ——— 4 } , and Popular Airs, Waltzes, Jigs, Polkas and Pina- 
d after one year’s use, £ Z Usisase . | fore Music. We can already supply 286 tunes. 
DANIEL ¥. BEATTY. ; ae bt This new musical Instrument is on the market 
Tg | solely upon its merits, and always gives complete 
——— satisfaction. Itis the invention of Mr. H. B. Hor- 


eautiful PIANO UP- re —_ ‘ ton, whose genius and ability is well known, arid 

~ ieeeneen OF Ferior Organ “2 FR | RSE x : ' who has been steadily engaged for many years in 
k Walnut Case, Treble *y — ; 1 =P : A \ ‘ perfecting this {nstrument in various forms. 

Bellows, Steel Springs, /f / ey i : ed , Itis simple in its construction, not liable to get 

Rollers for movin » Music k | epi { | on j | out of order, and easily managed. Can be played 

iS aed Laberge Sore } oon’ : : wa | by achild six yearsold Will furnish amusement 

Buss; 2 Octave Coupler; . to all. It contains 22 notes, and plays in three dif- 

bella; 4 Manual Forte Solo; Wee ouidie a == ferent keys. It is tuned so that it is a good accom- 

ié6 Saxaphone; 7 Viol af ee! ; %, paniment to the voice. The workmanship is of the 

er o Vicia, Dolom 2 ‘ aay ee) f | best quality, the wood being black walnut, finished 

12 Harp Vou Ho- i “aed siz ER in good style. We invite comparison in regard to 

na: 14 Echo; 15 Dulciana; 16 Clar- d , ee : . its musical as well as mechanical execution. It is 

a7 Voix Celeste; 18 Violina; 19 ie . - - truly wonderful what a scope and with what a pre- 

te; 20 Piccolo; 21 Or- j - cision it executes. It is one of the kind that speaks 


y *stral jacio tate Lo are g ; . > r | ak oe oot needs only to be seen and heard to be 
sets ‘ongue 7 =—— . Ns 4 = > le 
“Charming “taxa ——— | PRICE. 


LA : Ist, Charming faxa- : 

yages 24, Famous French Horn; = N ste | 

yo tiful Piceolo; 4th, Jubi- = We will furnish the Autophone, with five tunes, 

§ | > 

te Violina; Ped. F oprertul hub- = = ae all securely packed and delivered to any express 
p aoe ook € eater SSS ee a z 4 company, on receipt of $6.00. 

Full Style, No. 800- Dimensions—Height, 72 ins, Depth, % ins, Length, 46 ins. A catalogue of 286 tunes accompanies each instru- 

othing saved by correspondence. What I desire is to sell you an organ—the instrument speaks for! Ment. These can be ordered by mail at any time. 
» it sings its own preises. Every organ sold sells others in the same community. If you are unable te| Remit by P. O. or express money order, or regis- 
this great «ffer, please write me your reasons why. J want to hear from you anyway. | tered letter. Address 
you order be very particular to give name, post-office, county, State, freight station and on what rail-| % 


8 be sure to remit by P. O. money order, registered lett: bank check. agn % 
Vament introdaced without deity, and all orders must positively bs given within tine weciiod Mase Gees, PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 
prall who anger w “ YNIEL F. BEA Ty a Vachinwt deduction of $2.00is | McCormick Block, Cor. Randolph & Dearborn Sts., 
4 mufactarer,. I . » Washington, New Jersey.) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Painting on China. 


What to Paint and How to Paint It. A Hand- 
Book of Practical Instruction in Overglaze Paint- 
ing, for the use of Amateurs in the Decoration of 
Hard Porcelain. By James C. Beard. A Book of 
elaborate information on all points in the Art of 
China Decoration, giving a complete list of the 
colors especially adapted for this purpose, and 
showing the effect produced when subjected to the 
“firing”? process. It describes all the necessary 
appliances, and explains their uses. It gives 
thorough instruction in simple or elaborate styles of 
decoration, with elegant specimen patterns printed 
in their appropriate colors. The thoroughly prac- 
tical scope of this work will be seen by an examin- 
ation of its contents. each division of the work being 
complete, and written in plain, familiar style, easy 
of comprehension and guaranteeing success: In- 
troduction, Requisite Materials, Complete Table of 
Colors, Use of Materials, Management of Utensils, 
Selection of China, Preparation for Work, Instruc- 
tions for Tracing, Use of Colors, Subjects Sug- 
secs Colors for “‘Grounds,”’ Designs for Borders, 

truscan Vases, Mineral Decalcomanie, Spatter 
Work, Gilding, Plain Bands for Borders, Mono- 
chromes, Silhouettes, Firing. A description is given 
of the best styJe of kilns, or muffies, with directions 
for their use, by the aid of which the amateur can 
“fire” his own work in any stove or range. This 
work is printed in the best style, on fine paper, 
with full-page colored illustrations, and an elegant 
cover, executed in the most artistic manner. Small 
quarto, illuminated flexible cover. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of $1.00. 

CHICAGO BOOK CoO., 
88 Randolph St., Chicago. 


CET THE BEST 


PRAYER & PRA 


By Rev. A, G. Haygood,.D. D. & R. M. McIntosh. 
The Cream of all other Hymn and Tune Books, 


Round and shaped note and and word edition. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Specimen copy sent 
for 60 cents. : 

Address J. W BURKE & CO., Macon, Ga. 


The Shurly Watch and Jewelry Man- 
ufacturing Co., Wholesale Jewelers, 77 State 
St., Chicago. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue, if you wish anything in this line. 


WILKINSON BUSBER | TARGET GUN. 


Graves’ Pai uine and best. 

oots arrows, bulletsand shot. Sends bul 
1,000 feet. pone oe ts 

Gun, with 5 rows 8 photend 


bullet attachment, Rolivered free 
- one dollar. Send for ice Tist 0 of Ben Berull 


Saws THEY Ei, WHLEINGON 00, 
i my SS Avenue, TL 


THE 


F. A. BUTI.ER 
COMPANY, 
WOOD & SLATE 
MANTELS, 
BRASS 
Open Fire Places, 


CAN MAKE money in our new and _ in 
crative business, $5 to $10 
peed sds dayathome. No ped pesldling jontraveling 


ary. Samples, worth 85, Address, 
forparticalars, E. ELLIS & to. "Chicare. In 


HAMILTON (CHAIR 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


GRATES, Ete, | 


UNITY. 


THREE Great Gries | West 


LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 


CHICAGO & KANSAS CITY 
No Change of Cars } CHICACO & ST. LOUIS aNo 
OF ANY GLASS BETWEEN ) ST, LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 
Rane Oe ia ya MTOAGON Nother lineruna” 


PALACE DINING CARS 


between CMC Age | and Wee CITY. eM 
and ST. LOUIS, and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
Meals equal to those werved! in any First-Class Aa only 
75 cents. THE Finks 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
in the world are run in all Through Trains, and 
FREE OF EXTRA 


nen ne without change, and 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
the Anest, pests and safest in use anywhe 


The  MOWILE, route from CHICAGO ag 
MEMPHL OBILE, NEW ORLEANS, and al 
points BO via ST. LOUIS. 


The Short Line to 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon, 
California, Eto. 


& ION RO between __the 
NORT , and and from KANSAS 
LARPS s and Colorado Health Resorts and Mining 
tae read via “CHICAGO & ALTON 
For Maps, Time Tables, and all information, ‘address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
210 Dearborn St., Cor. Adams St.,CHIcaGo, ILL 


The onl 
devoted excl usively to the 
STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 


paper i iu ry world 

interest on ive stock on the 
a year. Sample copies free. A 
TEXAS LiVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 

WOOL CROWE TITIXT A (WOOL CROWER- 
The only paper in the United 
States devoted exclusively te 
the interests of wool zrow- 
ers. Edited by practical flock- 
apes pr areee Se 8 pages, 


4. J.C. MIMUULIN, Gen") Maneres M’MINLIN, Gan’) Manors 
range. Edited by practical 
columns. Sample co 


TEX A \ Live Stoek J TITICT A CX Live Stoek Journal— 
cowmen. Unique and indis-| 4 
Wool L GROWER, Fort Worth. Texas. 


A NEW EDITION 


OF THE 


POEMS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


One Volume, Cloth. 
PRICE, S1l.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


12 


Hours Later News 
: IS GIVEN IN THE 


Chicago 
Evening 
Journal 


than is found in any other leading Chicago 
Daily, reaching its many readers 


12 


hours earlier throughout the Northwest. Thisis 
important to 


STOCKMEN 
and 
MERCHANTS, 


as they have the benefit of the market reports and 
the latest news to guide them in their business 
a the day following, which they cannot have 
by iting for the morning papers. 

By mail for 


' $10A Year. 


pi ta = Ba 
'|Tri-Weekly Journal 


ood substitute for all who do not care fo 
y, but still require a paper oftener 
than once 4 week. 


$4 A Year. 
THE CHICAGO 


Weekly Journal 


is printed on Tuesday evening of each week, com- 
— the market reports and dispatches up to 
o’clock of that day; and the great majority of its 
ress! subscribers receive it on Wednesday, thus receiving 
the equivalent of a daily paper once a week. 
eee reports are known to be thoroughly 
reliable. 


The department devoted especially to the Far=> 
and Live Stock, will be appreciated by our patron 

It is the LARGEST Weekly issued in Chicago, 
and, therefore, the CHEAPES1. 

It is a universal favorite in the family, being clean 


in its sentiments, and having a great variety of 
miscellaneous matter in large clear type. 


$1.25 A Year. 


aer-The above rates include postage. 

Money can be sent by Post Office Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Express Draft. 
at our risk. We will not be responsibie 
for money sent in any other way. Gire 
Post Office address in full, including Stste 
and County. Address 


John R. Wilson, 


Publisher Chicago Evening Journal, 
159 and 161 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


makes a 
a di 


UNITY. 


RREEDON, + RELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 


Vol. X1 


Chicago, September 16, 1883. 


Chas. Gossage 
& Co. 


STATE AND WASHINGTON STS., 
CEIICAGO. 


Mail Orders. 


We desire to offer to purchasers 
residing at a distance the superior 
facilities and advantages of our 


WMATL ORDER DEPARTMENT,” 


Assuring them of faithful and prompt 
service. 

Its organization is such that every 
advantage to be derived from a per- 
sonal visit is secured to the customer 
whose wants and preferences are 
clearly expressed. 

Intended to be of practical service 
to its patrons, it invites correspond- 
ence concerning all wants, however 
small. Catalogues and price lists being 
of no permanent value, and often mis- 
leading to those who read them, we 
prefer to furnish information on ap- 
plication, and will send goods subject 
to approval. Samples sent where 
practicable. We thus bring the ad- 
vantages of our large and rich stock, 
eomplete assortment, and more fayor- 
able prices within the reach of those 
who 


ORDER BY MAIL. 
Chas. Gossage & Co. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAV TERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM Il, 


CHICACO. 
Refer by special permission to CHICAGO 
ATIONAL BANK. Collections made in all 
arte of UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


. 


CHEMISTS HAVE ALWAYS FOUND 


The Most Perfect Made. 


A PURE FRUIT ACID BAKING POWDER. 
There is none stronger. None so pure 
and wholesome. Contains no Alum or 
Ammonia. 

Has been used for years ina million homes. 


Its great strength makes it the cheapest. 
Its perfect purity the healthiest. In the 
Prove it by the 


family loaf most delicious. 
only true test, 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STEELE & PRICE, 
Chicago, Ill., and St Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Lupulln Yeast Gems, Dr. Prico’s Special 
Flavoring Extracts, and Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes. 


WE MAKE NO SECOND CRADE oops: 


IREDLACES 


Wood & Slate 
Company, 


MANTELS, 
Grates, Tile, Warercoms 
Brass Goods, ROO WwW abash Ave. 
de., &e. CHICAG 


WILKINSON RUBBER TARGET GUN. 
Graves’ Patent. The genuine and best. 
Shoots arrows, bulletsand shot. Sends bul 
lets 1,000 feet. Don’t kick. Shvotsstraight 
Gun, with 5 steel pointed arrows, shotan.! 
bullet attachment, delivered free on receip! 
of onedollar. Sendfor price list of Scrol: 
Saws, Bicycles. ew ackle, Hammocks, 


2 “sol uF WORN, Avenue, BOR 00., ml, 


GAH MAK money in our new and hh 
erative business. $5 to $1¢ 
perdayathome. No peddling or traveling 
necessary. Samples, worth $5. free. Address 
for particulars, C. E. ELLIS & tu. »Chicago, Ill 


We are now opening for Fall trade a stock of the 
newest and most desirable styles of Dry Goods, 
Suits, Wraps, Millinery, ete. 

Goods now arriving are the advance shipments of 
what are to follow, among them many. stylish  arti- 
cles in Paris and Berlin made garments at popular 
prices, 

Millinery, under the direction of a French lady 
of taste, will be open in a short time for public in- 
spection. At present we are taking orders for styl- 
ish bonnets at prices much under what such goods 
are generally sold for. 

Our success in Dress Goods and Silk departments 
in the spring induced us to make large prepara- 
tions for fall sales, A leading feature will be a free 
use of Velvets, not only in combination, but also in 
whole suits. The colors of velvets, already selling 
rapidly, are rich and beautiful. Our early orders 
enable us to sell them very cheap, from $1.25 to 
#4.00 per yard for plain. In Brocades from $2.50 
to 87.00. Black Velvet sin great variety. 

The colors of Dress Fabrics are selected in many 
cases to harmonize with velvets and plushes. 

There will be a considerable quantity of medium 


to large Plaids used, both in combination and full, 


suits, in wool fabrics. 

Our stock of Silks will contain all the new colors 
as they arrive. 

Our grease-proof Black Silk has become widely 
known already. 

In our Glove department we are now receiving 
goods for fall. The best cheap kid glove—3-button 
for $1.00 and 4-button for $1.25—is the “Arthur.”’ 
We guarantee them. The best kid glove in this 
country at any price is the Greylock. It pays duty 
on the highest value of any glove that comes into 
this country. We sell 3-button for $1.90, 4-button 
$2.20. We have other makes in laced mosquetaire, 
ete. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


JAS. ARMSTRONC & CO,, 
__«_STATE STREET, SOUTH OF MADISON, 


Live Stock TITICT A (XY Live Stoek Journal— 
The o coly paper in the world 
devo exclusively to the 
interest of live stock on the 
range. Edited by practical 
cowmen, Unique and indis- 


a r, Sample coples free. Address 
TEXAS LiVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. stock’ JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WOOL GRO TITIXT A (YWOOL GROWER— ER-— 
The only paper in the United 
States devoted exclusively to 
the interests of wool grow- 
ers. Edited by practical flock- 
masters. $2 ayear. 8 pages, 


40 columns. Sample copies free. Address the 
WOOL : GROWER, Fort Worth, Texas. 


bato- 
beter 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“I'd rather have it than a Gov’t Bond,” in 
of sickness, N. K. Brown's Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 


JAMES PYLES, 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 
e e 
Washing and Bleaching 


In ete or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 
SAVES LAB OR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


and gives uni No 
family, rich or poor, eabould be without 16. 

Sold by allGrocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
‘Ways bears the above symbol, and name ‘ot 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


TRADE MARK. 


The most remarkable Remedy of the age. 
The only preparation that will cure Spavin. 


A valuable remedy for cure of Lameness, 

Removes swellings and inflammations. 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure does not blister or blemish. 

We furnish positive evidence of absolute cures. 

We send undisputed testimonials of Spavins re- 


moved. 
Ellis’s Spavin Cure will cure Splints and Ringbones. 
Descriptive books with testimonials sent free. 
Any Unrry reader may secure free pamphlet. 
Owners of lame horses send postal card to us. 
Hundreds of cures described in our book. 
Read carefully and you will be convinoed. 
We only ask a fair trial for Ellis’s Spavin Cure. 
We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment. 
Heave Powders, Worm Powder, and Colic Powders. 
All these on sale at Stores and Harness Dealers. 
Prioe of Ellis’ re, BI per bottle. 
For further iculars, free books, eto., write t 


ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CoO., 
No. 50 Sudbury St., Boston, Masa. 
or 276 Fourth Ave., New York. 


For Beau ing the 
WS ine sancarn or sewer 
ing Sunburn. Freckles, 

. Sallownesa, Blotch* 


Cc lara Louise Kellogs— 
Add my name on your list of 
ae ommendations. 

Liquid Pearl! is received 
~\ by 1 dies of all countries with 
highest marks of apprecia- 
tion. 50 cta. at druggists and 

LIN & 

CO., Prop’rs, Baffalo, N. ¥. 

A. G, FISHER, Wholes ate Ag't, 51 Wabash-av., Chicago. 


| and refurnished with a full faculty, it has first rate 


: 


UNITY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE 
a ase macacar 


Physicians 4 Surgeons 


rienced Faculty. eiendid 
inical advantages. pret 
eet 


PROSPECT wu DOHOOL) wes 


nae 


ae is. 


For Young Women. 


Greenfield, Mass. Established in 1869. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This Instituti chartered and endowed by the 
a been removed to its new, 


(803. Fairfield aa 1883. 


A first-class Eastern Boarding School. Refitted 


advantages. All the regular 
Bm pecs opportunities in Classical, Commercial, 
‘usicand Art departments. At the opening of the 
fall term, Sept. 11th, a teachers’ class will be formed 
to which those qua! 
free. Expenses per term of thirteen weeks for 
board, w: , furnished room, fuel and tuition, 
only $52.75. 
For particulars or a circular, address Rev. J. 
VAN PETTEN, A.M., Prinoipal., Fairfield, Herk- 
imer county, N. Y. 


courses of study and 


ed will be admitted. Tuition 


‘© members of teachers’ class, $44.75. 


Illinois Conservatory of Music 
Reoently chartered and enlarged. A distinct Col- 
lege of Music. E. CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, Ill. 
See Atheneum next week. 


OME WOOD SCHOOL, Jusruzr, Pzonta 
Co., Inu. Fall and winter sessions begin Sept. 
2th. Terms $200 per year. Rev. THos. W. Haskins. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, at Free- 
HOLD, N. J. Superior advantages and ac- 
commodations. Healthy location, good table, ex- 
tended course. Music and art a specialty. Address 
Rev. FRANK CHANDLER, D.D. 


PLACE to secure a Business 

Education or Spencerian Pen- 

manship is atthe SPENCERIAN 

d COLLEGE, CievzLanp, O. Cir- 
Taught at Dr. Valentine’s 


culars free. 
TELEGRA Electropathic Institute, 91 
Washington 8t., Chicago. Send stamp for circular. 


THOSE DESIRING A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 
for their DAUGHTERS AND YOUNG SONS will 
do well to apply for a circular to 


E. & A. HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


1844. | FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 1883. 
Boys and Young Men. : Englis! 
scieutife Classical, Modern asec "Ror cata 
logue apply to Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A. M., 
Freehold, N. J. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Next (seventeenth) School year begins 
Sept. 19. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR SMALL BOYS. Address 
L. Hand, Lake Geneva, Wis, 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ANN ARBOR SCHOOL OE MUSIC 


in connection with 


THE ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL 
and the 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


For further information send for announcement 
to Prof. C. B. CADY, Director, or Dr. W. J. HERD- 
MAN, Secretary, AnnAprbor, Mich. 


Ladies 


Gannett, Institute “pztonswecsti 


aaa. 
Aeet instruc- 
jes, 
equipment, unsurpassed by any private tneditetion. 


Family pupils enjoy all the comforts and aaa 
of a pleasant and cultivated home. 


year will begin Wednesday, 26, aes 

yn Cee Aa apply whole sey v, GEORGE 
NETT, A.. Chester Square, 

peti Mase. 


Ft. Edward Collegiate Institute. 


REBUILT. TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR, ee anes 

10; $200 to $220 for college preparatory, business 

or other graduating courses. New brick brick buildings, 

warmed with steam; the handsomest and beet sp 
inted seminary for ladies and L ytewar re 
ae state. Thorough class instructions; free lec- 

ture courses; oratory; music; persistent care of 
health, manners and morals. Twelve teachers. 


JOS. E. KING, FT. EDWARD, N. Y. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. ut one of Ranges 


oe , Fine  Oyear ek. a he phe 
borhood. Opens r retain 
and full particulars, Oot, 1,188 TB8g, For 


HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., West heageeeted: Mass. 


UNION COLLECE OF LAW, 
* CHICAGO, ILLENOIS. 
The Tw fifth coll te begins Sept. 
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NOTES. 


Edwin Arnold, the poet of the Orient, leaves 
England for the East, this month. May it be for 
more material with which he may interpret the 
heart of Asia to the head of Europe and America. 


Rev. C. F. Thwing, in an elaborate article in the 
Independent on “Shortening Congregational Pas- 
torates,” shows that the Congregational churches 
of America average a complete change of pastors 
every six years. 


An exchange says that there is one woman in 
England and Wales possessing the right of fran- 
chise to every seven men; 108,000 women have 
the municipal franchise by virtue of their being 
householders. Where is Republican America, the 
leader of the world, etc., ete. ? 


A recent number of the Jowa Tribune publishes 
in its “Family Circle’ department the second 
chapter of Simmons’ “ Unending Genesis” This is 
an example that other newspapers of the land may 
well follow; replace some of the useless personalities 


of local politics with the stirring words and the 


kindling sentences of literature and science. 


This is the way the Christian Advocate finds its 
consolation over the typographical errors that will 
intrude themselves into the best-regulated paper: 


They keep us humble; they exercise the ingenuity of our readers 
in finding out what we mean; and they give pleasure to those who 
would rather find a small error than learn an important truth. Yet, 
notwithstanding these advantages, we shall keep the number as small 
as possible, 


- So mote it be with Unrry! 


Senator Edmunds thinks that “ electricity is just 
as much a part of the forces of the world for the 
transmission of intelligence as the locomotive or 
the old post-horse,” and declares his purpose to 
labor for government telegraphy at the next session 
of Congress. Capital will not be wanting to re- . 
tard, and, if need be, corrupt, legislation on this 
matter, but it must eventually triumph. 


Prof. Blackie, the accomplished Scotchman, has 
left his chair in the Edinburgh University, turned 
his back on his beloved Greek, that he may give 
his whole attention to the elevation of the High- 
land peasantry. With characteristic pith and blunt- 
ness, he says: “Let Greek die, let Hebrew die, let 
learning go to the dogs—but let human beings 
live. Let brotherhood and charity grow.” 


How long must our would-be labor-honoring and 
democratic America wait before an item such as 
the following clipped from an exchange ceases to 
be a surprise and when the reader will be at a loss 
to understand the last sentence which apparently at 
this date is intended for a joke: 


One of the chambermaids at the Crawford House, White Mountains, 
hopes to take the examination for Harvard next year. What the mem- 
bers of the Concord School of Philosophy propose to do to earn their 
vacation is not yet announced. 


The senior editor of the Index spent a part “ of 
an August Sunday in Boston” in listening to Rev. 
A. B. Earle, the noted revivalist, at Tremont Tem- 
ple. He came away enabled to say, “there was a 
very humanizing sentiment running all through the 
service.” Any service of which this can be said 
proves its right to exist; and a service of which this 
is not true, be it ever so rational, intellectually vig- 
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orous or scholarly, is scarcely justified as an instru- 
ment of the religious life. 


It is a pretty story that goes the rounds of the 
papers which says that Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett picked berries to pay the postage on the manu- 
script of her first published story. Her subsequent 
stories are doubtless the better for that experience, 
and her appreciation of “ Vagabondia,” her pretty 
home in Washington, is the keener for it. This is 
another verification of Shakespeare’s lines: 


Yet famine, 
E’er clean it o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant; 
Plenty and peace breed cowards; 
Hardness ever of hardiness is mother. 


A recent number of the Christian Register con- 
tains the summary of the beliefs of the “Brahmo 
Somaj,” the progressive religious organization of 
India, written by one of the members. A more 
noble confession of faith it would be hard to find. 
One of the many elements of the universal religion 
stated is the following: 


The Brahmo Somaj believes in the eacred and suprenfe duty of culti- 
vating and encouraging the independence of thought, will, and con- 
victions. Everything that tends to enslave man’s nature is an evil. It 
also believes in the great duty of subordinating individual opinions, 
habits, and inclinations to the general welfare of the community. 


In 1838 the Christian Examiner, at that time 
probably the most scholarly publication in this 
country, declined the larger part of a “Review of 
Thomas Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution’” by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. The Christian Examiner is 
dead. The words of Emerson are “apples of gold 
in pictures of silver,” growing more and more pop- 
ular and potent. Scholarship is good, but proph- 
ecy is better. It is difficult to discriminate between 
learning and wisdom ; but upon that discrimination 
depends the fate of religion and morals in this, as in 
past generations. 


“A gray-haired missionary of grave and genlte 
face” at Chautauqua, on being asked by a corre- 
spondent of the Friends’ Intelligencer whether 
Edwin Arnold’s poem was a faithful picture of Bud- 
dhism, replied that it seemed over-drawn, but not 
false. ‘Every country that has received the Bud- 
dhist faith has extinguished caste. The missionary 
and his wife sadly contrasted the courteous de- 
meanor they had received at the hands of the 
heathen in China with the cruelty, injustice and 
violence visited upon this race by their countrymen 
in the United States.” 


Our neighbor of the Radical Review has a human- 


itarian heartiness and an unflinching democracy 
that seem to us very religious. We like the indig- 
nation aroused in him by the advertisement of a 
Chicago lady for a child’s nurse that is “willing to 
wear acap.” He calls it a “specimen of that un- 
healthy American fungi who would like to elevate 
the rich to a rank of superior caste, and compel 
honest industry to. wear a badge of servitude. Such 
& person would drive her poorer sister to one shame 
or the other, the shame of honest labor and a cap 
or the shame of freedom and sin.” 


The Living Church sees something very absurd 
in the dedication of the St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, after its restoration by the venerable Cham- 
bers, to Presbyterian worship. It says: 


The anthem for the ocoasion was ‘‘God Save the Queen,” and the 
building was declared to be re-opened ‘‘in the name of the Queen.” 
There was nothing, after all, incongruous in the proceeding, as the 
Kirk isa State institution, originating in politics, and not in any re- 
ligious movement, reformed or unreformed. . 


To our unecclesiastical mind it seems as if there 
was quite as much “politics,” to say the least, in 
the origin of the Episcopal institution. We think 
of Henry VIIL as more of a politician than a 
prophet. 


The Unitarian Herald of August 31st contains 
another spirited but eminently good-natured article 
from Mr. Herford on “ Unitarian Tides,” in which 
there is a generous sprinkling of names. We are 
inclined to think that, on this side of the water, the 
discussion of the questions raised by Dr. Putnam 
cannot be carried much farther with dignity, for it 
must inevitably sink into mere personalitie; To 
stop and spend much time in discussing individuals, 
most of them still alive, will be the surest way of 
bringing about the doleful condition of things of 
which Dr. Putnam is the herald. The tides are 
controlled by the moon. We cannot change them; 
but we canattend diligently to our own business 
and try to sanctify our lives and the lives of others 
in the brave Pauline fashion, by persistently “forget- 
ting the things that are behind and reaching for- 
ward unto those things which are before.” 


Two new Harvest Services are now ready for the 
examination and choice of Unitarian churches; one 
published by the Eastern and the other by the 
Western Unitarian Sunday-school Society, the first 
prepared by the secretary, Mr. Spaulding, the other 
by Mr. Blake, under whose careful hands it is fondly 
hoped by some of us, that a helpful liturgy for the 
Liberal Church is slowly growing. Of the re- 
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spective merits of these two services we hope fo | paper that cannot be done, at least as well as now, 


have an opinion by a competent hand for our next 
issue. Meanwhile we hope that superintendents 
and pastors will not lose time in sending for sam- 
ple copies. One thing is quite certain, now that 
the mother society at Boston has wheeled into line, 
that the Unitarian Churches of America will grad- | 
ually adopt the four festival Sundays of the year, 
not for display and entertainment, but for sacra- 
mental uses. Not the old-time “children’s days,” 
but days made specially blessed by the combination 
of the congregation and the Sunday-school in a 


by the present editor’s bright sister? Or what is 
there in the average city editorial, save its coarse- 
ness or its slash, that a well-trained woman cannot 
furnish? The Annexes and Woman’s Colleges 
may soon begin, unknown, to shape our manly poli- 
tice. Soon begin,—who knows but what they have 
begun,—but what the virus is already in our votes? 
It would be a comic situation in a body politic, 
should the time come when not only the man-child 
should be born, as now, from a mother, and should 
be taught, as now, from six to sixteen by a school- 


service that shall be both beautiful and dignified | ma’am, but when his father and grandfather should 


and on that account the more religious. 

Out of growing exparience wa shall have not a 
harvest-service but the harvest-service, which will 
also in this latitude become more or less closely 


depend for two-thirds of their politics upon an 
editress, and still the schoolma’am and the editress 
should be denied by their pupils the power to vote.. 
But history is ever laughing at us. @.. 


identitied with the Thanksgiving thought and season. 


The far-reaching sense of dissatisfaction with 

Absence from the editorial sanctum during the|the Sunday-school as at present administered, 
month of August kept the interesting reports of|is one of the hopeful signs of the times. Out of 
the Weir’s Landing grove meetings out of our! the consciousness that the minimum of the time of 
sight and any mention of them out of our columns; | church workers is given to the maximum interest, 
but it is never too late to quote a good thing. | and that what time is given is often spentin an un- 
Miss Eastman, at the “Woman’s Meeting,” which | systematic and incoherent manner, must eventually 
seems to have been the best one of the series,|come more conscience, which, in turn, will bring 
touched an uncomfortable truth as follows: more sense and more perseverance: into our work. 
When a child doesn’t want to go to school, it is certain that some-| As a contribution to this wholesome discontent, we 


thing ails the school. So with regard to the church—with regard to * : . 1, 66 
religion. If men do not like to go to church, something must ail the print the following from P. H. Wicksteed’s ‘Report, 


church. 
W. J. Potter, at the same meeting, argued that 


the great historical institutions that have contrib- 
uted to the world’s progress have had their: root 
in sentiment rather than in thought: 


As intellect became more enlightened and thought widened, it has 
gradually reformed the institutions, shaping them anew to the demands 
of large knowledge. But all the time the original sentiment from 
which the institutions sprang remains as its permanent and still vital 
factor, the sentiment being in each case an inherent part of human 
nature. * * Religion, while divested of its errors in thought 
and form, through increasing knowledge, must abide as a permanent 
element in human society—the natural outcome of a natural human 
faculty. 


Apropos of an article in another column, on a 
% Sechool for Journalists,’ we wonder that more 
women do not train themselves for the tield of 
Journalism. Under the existing custom of anony- 
mous authorship—a hurtful custom for both writer 
and the pzblic, as we think,—there are few employ- 
ments in which a woman can compete more equally 
with men, un-handicapped by sex. Given the ex- 
ecutive brain not seldom found in women, what is 
there in the editing of the average country news- 


to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association” 
on the “Condition of the Liberal Cause in Holland,” 
published last May: 


While on the subject of Sunday-schools, I may mentign that some of 
the leading pastors of Groningen had recently expressed their disap- 
proval of Sunday-chSols, and, apparently owing to their influence, 
there were no Sunday-schools in connection with the ‘‘Bond” in that 


Adiscussion had therefore been arranged for the public meeting 
which concluded our proceedings, on the subject of Sunday-schools, I¢ 
was evident, from the reception of a paper read by H. R. Schim van der 
Loeff (pastor at Gouda), that the flock did not follow the shepherds in 
their heretical opinions, and it will, I should imagine, not be long be- 
fore we hear of Sunday-schools at Groningen. 


I have hinted that special provision is sometimes made for the relig- 
ious education of the children of the*middle classes. This matter is 
far more seriously and systematically taken up in Holland than it is 
amongst ourselves. A regular course of instruction, extending over 
several years, isa matter of course, and I know pastors who devote 
many hours in the wack (six, twelve, or even more) to teaching the 
various classes of their catechumens. Where there are no “modern” 
pastors, it becomes necessary for the “Bond,” or its branches, to pro- 
vide for this teaching. A part of the proceedings of the geueral meet- 
ing consisted in the induction of a teacher who had gone through a 
rather severe course of preparatory siudy, and was now appointed by 
the Association to the post of religious teacher. He will draw a fixed 
salary, and will teach classes in different places under the direction of 
the Committee. It was understood that numerous applications for his 
services were already made. I believe that two ladies are studying for 
the same vocation, and in due course it {3 to be hoped that a competent 
staf of teachers may be acting under the Committee. 


A VACATION LESSON. 


Those to whom vacation has failed to bring a 
. fresh and overpowering sense of the opulence of 
nature, the wealth of life, and of their own possibili- 
ties, have missed the re-construction they went in 
search of. They have been dissipating instead of 
re-creating, idling instead of resting. Perhaps the 
highest delight that a vacation brings to busy and 
overworked people is the opportunity of feasting 
the eyes once more on the beauty of common 
things; of tuning the ear to detect the music there 
is in the life of ordinary men and women;—of read- 
ing the poetry that is ever written between the lines 
of dullest prose of common life. 


One long, beautiful vacation day I, a solitary 
pedestrian, threw myself down under a noble old 
‘oak on a country by-road, twelve miles from a rail- 
road and probably more than “ten miles from a 
lemon,” as Gail Hamilton would say. As I slept, 
and read, and mused, one hour followed another, 
until either the anxiety or the curiosity at the 
neighboring farm-house, forty rods away, became 
too great to be endured. So the hired man—they 
were just through stacking—mounted a horse and 
rode over to see who I was; what I was doing; 
where I came from; and where I was going to. 
Instead of resenting all this as an intrusion, I was 
in a mood to meet the young man on his own 
ground. I was able to ask more questions than he 
could. Gradually we grew into companionship, 
became confidential, and with some half-ripe apples 
which he found in his pockets, we had a quiet com- 
munion-service under the tree. That awkward, 
half-formed, twenty-year-old, Irish farm-hand was 
more interesting even than the “ Carlyle and Emer- 
son Correspondence ” I had with me. 


Born in the neighborhood, left. fatherless at the 
age of twelve, all the schooling he ever had was at 
the ‘rickety school-house “just back there a bit.” 
He had taken the tethperance pledge for seven 
years when fourteen years old. There was one 
year yet “before his time was up.” He had not 
yet made up his mind whether he would renew; 
but did not think he would ever drink very much, 
“although he felt kind o’ lonesome like when he was 
with the b’ys never to take nothing.” His mother 
had brovght him up to go to church every Sunday, 
eight miles away, and the “old priest” used to 
teach them “a good bit.” He learned from him a 
good deal about Columbus, Washington and “sech 
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like,” besides what he taught him about the Catho- 
lic religion. But when the old priest died, this 
young priest came from Chicago; and he did not 
think “he knew much,” and he “never cared to go 
to church much, any more, except for his mother’s 
sake.” He was glad to know that I came from 
Chicago. He had a friend who lived in Chicago, a 
schoolmate. I asked him where his friend lived. 
“On Wabash Street.” What was his name? He 
replied, “She is a girl, and her name is McGinnis.” 
And the tremor in the voice and the blush in the 
face told me that that boy wanted to give me his 
heart’s deepest secret. He had not seen her for 
two and a half years. She did not need to work 
out; but she wanted to go to Chicago to learn 
“how to do things better nor they were done in that 
neighborhood.” She was coming home about Christ- 
mas; and when he was twenty-one his mother was 
going to give him, the only child, his father’s farm 
of eighty acres. He guessed then probably they 
would get married. He himself had been working 
out for a year, because the man he was working for 
was a good farmer, and he wanted to learn how to 
do some things. 

The mellowness of this clumsy boy’s heart, and 
the strong but mute way in which his life was 
reaching upward toward something a little better 
than the life about him, and the tender confidence 
of these two simple hearts, one fitting herself for 
matronly duties in a Wabash Avenue kitchen, the 
other trying to merit her superior culture, born out 
of a wider acquaintance with the world than his, 
by husbanding his forces in one of the most ont-of- 
the-way nooks of Wisconsin, from which he had 
never found time or means to escape save once, 
when he went fifty miles away to the State Agri- 
cultural Fair, the only ride he ever took on the 
railroad, seemed to me to suggest depths of spirit- 
ual forces, and to disclose the subsoil strength of 
human nature, that exceeded even the most pene- 
trating insight of George Eliot or Robert Browning. 

Emerson in his “Fortunes of the Republic’ 
says, “Out of the two hundred thousand plants 
known to the botanist, vastly the larger part is 
reckoned weeds. And what is a weed? A plant 
whose virtues have not yet been discovered.” Surely 
the weeds in the human garden are plants “whose 
uses have not yet been discovered.” There is that 
in the discarded and distrusted “masses” of our 
political economy which will sometime, aye, which 
already does, enter into the kingdom of God on 
earth. 


WAN aS. 


THE SCHOOL FOR JOURNALISTS. 


“Doctor, lawyer, teacher, minister,—or journal- 
ast ?” is the question that opens now before a young 
man choosing his “profession.” Journalism is the 
new profession,—child of our latest civilization; 
and already it rules the house with the power of 
the last born. None shapes so many thoughts in 
so many thinkers throughout the land to-day as the 
Journalist. 

The more need, then, that he should have a mind 
himself, and that mind trained, and specially 
trained in the class of subjects which he is most 
called to teach. The four older professions have 
each their special training, and special Schools to 
give it. So has the artist. So has any workman, 
in proportion to the fineness, and importance, and 
what may be called the outlook, of his work. The 
economy as well as the competition of our century 
tends to send even the mechanic to a School, in- 
stead of an apprenticeship, to learn his trade. To 
the great workshops of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for instance, the Technological Schools already fur- 
nish many of their best men. These school-train- 
ings may be mismanaged, one-sided, too purely 
theoretic, often; and in all cases they count for little 
until supplemented by the training that only comes 
in actual work; but none the less, other things 
being equal, we expect most from those who have 
had the chances of the Schools. For doctor, lawyer, 
teacher, minister, we seek the man school-trained 
as well as work-trained. 

But for the Journalist, maker of public opinion, 
as he is, there is as yet no special training and no 
School. Perhaps he works up through the grades 
of the city newspaper and comes out an editor by 
the law of the survival of the fittest,—a tragic but 
admirable process, if only a few specimens of the 
education are wanted. But as the Journalist's name 
is Legion and his ambition great, while his ability 
is sometimes moderate, he oftener prefers to finish 
the tragedy before the tragedy finishes him,—he 
drops off from the reporter’s table to edit a “Coos 
Eagle” or a “Frontier Guardian.” Or perhaps he 
goes through the country Academy and graduates 
at the Job Printing Office of a country town. Some 
Journalist of this kind, or one still cruder in his 
preparation, is probably at work making opinions 
for his fellow-citizens in scores and scores of towns 
throughout our country. 

And, be it said, by these gates of entrance one 
man in a dozen arrives at really noble service in the 
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Journalist’s profession. But how? By training 
himself in his special subjects as he blunders on. 
By watching well the “Nation,” and “Harper’s,” 
and the powerful city Dailies. By considering it 
his best function to reflect in his semi-weekly the 
opinions of bright men who have had the training 
that he Jacks, until by this slow process he manages 
to share their method and their horizons. 

But why should there not be a School for Jour- 
nalists, to let the young man go at once half-fur- 
nished to his work, even as in the other professions ? 
Your newspaper-man, educated on the paper him- 
self, may laugh at “culture,” and claim that the 
paper is the only school possible for a paper-man. 
But it is the laugh of the journeyman, not of the 
master,—the laugh of the self-made and third-rate 
doctor. The truth behind the laugh has been 
already granted, that for any and all work a School 
can only send a man half-furnished forth, while 
the other half must come by actual creative exer. 
cise. The best of these self-taught men, the real 
successes, never laugh in this way; they always 
regret their lack of early training, knowing how 
much more they could be and do, if they had only 
had it; how much time and force would have been 
left free to them, which has been used in overcom- 
ing friction and correcting blunders. And there is 
none whom the laughing editor himself is gladder 
to get hold of for his paper than a bright college- 
man ready for hard work. The “Times” seeks its 
men at the Universities of England. Anda School 
for Journalists could make a better than the college- 
man—a staple article of supply. 

The experimént of such a School will certainly be 
some time tried; and after the due number of mis- 
takes and the due amount of criticism it will be 
successful. Our people are too practical and enter- 
prising to let so promising a tool of progress re- 
main much longer uninvented. Itisa great unused 
opportunity: some rich man, who has found it easier 
to make his money than to use it wisely, will sight 
and seize the opportunity. Some Cornell will find 
an Andrew White, and the new School will be 
planned und equipped. The higher class of public 
and semi-public men can be depended on for sym- 
pathy,—such men, for instance, as those interested 
in the Civil Service Reform, the Society for Polit- 
ical Education, the Social Science Association, and 
the like. Perhaps among them the Columbus of 
the venture, with ideas already in his head, awaits 
the King. Happy the King and the Columbus 
fated thus to raise the thinking and the morals of 
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Journalism, and thereby the thinking and the mor- 
als of the reading nation! 

We leave tv them the planning of the School, but 
would note just one point more to stimulate them, 
namely, that such a School would serve several 
classes of workers besides the Journalist. Itsrange 
of study would cover and emphasize history, polit- 
ical economy, ethics and their application to society, 
—these at least and of necessity. There are few 
lawyers and few high-class teachers who would not 
welcome a year or more at such studies under able 
lecturers and guides. Young men of wealth and 
earnestness, with political hopes half-formed, would 
naturally turn to such a School. For ministers, it 
would directly supplement their ordinary training 
with instruction strangely neglected in the Theo- 
logical Schools, and for the lack vf which they are 
forced to go dumb or foolish on matters where, with 
knowledge, they might win their greatest influence 
and do their greatest good. And as it would do 
this for ministers of all denominations, it would 
serve in some degree and in a high sense as a Lib- 
eral Divinity School. w. ©. G. 


Gontribufed Wrficles. 


WINDERMERE: A HOMESTEAD. 


MINNIE STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


Limestone, tinted soft and mellow, 
Yellow-white or bleaching yellow, 

Are the walls of Windermere; 

From its blackened chimney breathing, 
Calmly lifts the smoke, up-wreathing 
Through this genial atmosphere. 


Dim fefiles and misty passes 
Seem to break the somber masses 


Each sequestered havnt rejoices 

In a wealth of youthful voices 
Passed, but never wholly lost; 

Still they cling in woodland bowers, 
Still they mingle with the flowers 
That the prairie wind has tossed. 


Every year the birds are nesting; 
Every year the sky seems resting 
Like a wide-lipped marriage-bell 
On the earth grown full of gladness, 
—Calling back the lonely sadness 
That to Windermere befell. 


Leafy maples reach confiding 

O’er the lane, a long, dividing, 
Slender line of sky between; 
Underneath, the track, out-stretching 
Like a road-way in an etching, 

Has a middle-ridge of green. 


Real, unreal, as a fable, 
Winding through it is the sable 
Memory of a funeral train; 
Mightiest of invocation, 
Yonder sits a desolation 

On the hearth, and will remain. 


Mid advancing and receding 

Destinies, and never heeding, 

Broods the homestead, free from strife; 
Like a shell beside the ocean 

Echoing the vast emotion 

And the mystery of life. 


Yesterday was joy; and sorrow 
Comes to-day; farewell to-morrow; 
All man’s history is here, 

With the later sunshine falling, 
And a voice God’s blessing calling 
On the roof of Windermere. 


HYMN. 


MRS. DAVID CRONYN. 


WRITTEN FOR THE DEDICATION OF THE UNITARIAN CHUECH aF 3X 


Deco, Ca., Aua. 26, 1883. 


O, Mighty Builder, who hast made 

The earth Thy temple, heaven Thy dome, 
Who dost the Universe pervade 

And findest everywhere Thy home, 


Of the dark, back-lying wood; 

With the peaceful landscape blended 

Is the autumn haze, descended 

Like an all-enfolding good. 

Thou needest not that we should rear 
These narrow walls, this roof above; 

But wilt Thou not this day draw near 
And take them as our gift of love? 


Rendering here earth’s promise finer, 
And the birth of Christ diviner 

Unto man, a child was born; 

Who can know, or who can measure 
Rightly the o’er-flowing treasure 
Bearing toward it at the morn! 


Be here to dwell, to guide, to show 
The beauty of Thy holy laws, 
To hold us to the best we know 


Some deep joy the slow crescendo And urge us onward in Thy cause. 


And the long diminuendo 

Of the song * Sweet Home” instills; 
Such a charm lies in the ceasing 

Of yon wood, and its decreasing 
Stretch of low, escaping hills. 


Give us the courage to obey 

The honest truth, as we perceive, 
Nor e’er allow the lips to say 

The thing the heart does not believe. 


UNITY. 


In life, in death, O God, impart 
To all the spirit of Thy Son. 

Thy Kingdom come in every heart, 
In every home Thy will be done. 


STORIES FROM BROWNING.—VL 


ALBERT WALKLEY. 


ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


This evening I am wearied more than usual, and 
I am often much wearier than you think; so Lucre- 
zia, my love, let us sit here by the window. Come, 
put your hand in mine and let it rest there. It and 
a smile will repay me for all I count lost. Aye, lost, 
my love, lost. I cannot forget all, though for thy 
love I would gladly not only give up all, but forget 
all. My parents, what of them? Were they not 
born poor, did they not live poor, and die poor? 
My father and my mother died of want. I let them. 
But what is that? You, Lucrezia. smiled on me, 
perhaps loved me. I wronged Francis, humane 
Francis, it is true. And with his coin I built this 
house. Now oft at nights when my eyes are tired 
I seem to see the bricks cemented, not with mortar, 
but with the gold I stole from him. Each brick 
accuses me. But since it was Lucrezia tempted, 
and my love who smiled, Iam repaid. Poor now I 
am myself, and have been poor this long while. I 
am despised, and fear to leave this home all day 
lest I should meet some one I have wronged. But 
here in my hand is Lucrezia’s, and I am rich; here 
in this house is Lucrezia, who makes this sober 
place a gay heaven. 

It once was I dreamed of fame, I felt stirrings 
towards greatness; but for thy love at every point 
I have bowed myself down—my work, myself, and 
all I was born to be or do are a twilight piece. 
‘True, my pictures are faultless in their drawing, 
and how many strive to equal me there—do agonize 
to do what I do easily. But these have reached in 
their struggles a heaven I never reached. What 
soul is in my pictures? None; for to put soul into 
our work a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. 
See, love, this piece by Rafael; mark how that arm 
is wrongly put, mark here again another fault. 
Yet what matter is it? Even a child passing feels 
the power proceeding from it. For Rafael’s soul, 
touched by heaven, is in the picture. But it is not 
so with mine, there is no soul struggling through 
them; for there was no struggle of soul in the do- 
ing of the work. I was well pleased to remain on 
earth with Lucrezia. Ah! Lucrezia, my beautiful 
Lucrezia, you are my picture in which is my soul. 

. My serpentining beauty, round and round me hast 
thou wound thyself. But I am not wholly dead to 
the old stirrings. Memories do come and touch my 
soul with momentary inspiration. Would to heaven 
you, my love, had urged me to strive, had said with 
thy tongue, “Andrea, not for gain, not for the pres- 
ent, but for God, for glory, for the future, work,” 
then had I gone with the other two up to God, 
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Angelo, Rafael, Andrea. How I remember. the 
days when in France with Francis and his Court 
about me, their frank eyes out of which poured the 
fire of their souls, upon me; and how I painted 
then! Then came Angelo’s words to Rafael when 
this youth was flaming out his thoughts upon a 
palace wall: “Rafael, there’s a certain sorry little 
scrub goes up and down our Florence would bring 
the sweat to that brow of yours.” He spoke of me, 
of me, Lucrezia. Angelo himself of me, my love. 

Oh my soul, I have wronged thee! Perhaps there 
will be one more chance. We are told the New Je- 
rusalem has four great walls—may it not be that 
there is one for Da Vinci, one for Rafael, one for 
Angelo and one for me? But these others had no 
wives. I have Lucrezia. 

Go, my love. Again I hear thy cousin’s whistle. 
T-omorrow I'l] give thee money to pay his gaming 
debts. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


GEO. STICKNEY. 


The history of Unitarianism began with the his- 
tory of the Jewish religion and the fiat, “ Hear, 
Israel! God, our God, is one.” The unity of the 
Godhead was not questioned until the second cen- 
tury, A.D. The doctrine of the Trinity was author- 
itatively defined by the Nicean creed, 325 A.D. 
Thenceforth to argue against it became in most 
Christian countries a crime punished by death. 
Among the martyrs to the belief in the unity of the 
Godhead, as late as the sixteenth century, were 
Hetzen, Bassen, Denck, Campanus and Michael 
Servetus. 

In Venetia, Transylvania, Poland, the belief pre- 
vailed to some extent, and for a time the latter 
country afforded a refuge for those persecuted for 
it in other lands. This freedom continued but for 
a short time, however, and Unitarians were silenced, 
forced to recant or be driven out. 

In England, from the fifteenth tu thg seventeenth 
centuries deniers of belief in the Trinity continually 
asserted themselves, and many suffered death there- 
for, the Catholic Mary and the Protestant Elizabeth 
agreeing that to speak against the Trinity was blas- 
phemy, and must be punished with the utmost 
rigor of the law. 

In 1689 England passed the “toleration act,” 
making non-conformity to the creed of the Estab- 
lished Church possible, and permitting a little free- 
dom of thought and action on questions of religion, 
although it was especially provided that ‘the bene- 
fit of the act shall not extend to persons denying 
the doctrine of the Trinity.” This was the law of 
England until 1813. 

However, the liberty of thought in other direc- 
tions was conducive to thought and speech in this; 
many were outspoken on the subject, and the law 
was seldom enforced.. Among the Unitarians of 
the latter part of the seventh century were Milton, 
Locke and Newton. 
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In 1664, when Puritanism, or Presbyterianism, 
lost its power in the state by the passage of the 
celebrated “act of uniformity,” about two thousand 
of its ministers were deprived of their livings. The 
English Presbyterian church, so freed from the 
support of the state, became gradually more liberal, 
and is to-day Unitarian. 

Potent factors in the accomplishment of this re- 
form during the last half of the eighteenth century 
were Theopholis Lindsley, the founder of the Sun- 
day-school, and Joseph Priestly, the discoverer of 
oxygen. Priestly’s church and home, and the 
homes of several of his friends and sympathizers 
at Birmingham, were burned, and he was forced to 
fly to London and thence to the United States, as 
an “enemy of order and religion.” He spent the 
balance of his life in the villuge of Northumberland, 
Penn., surrounded by his chemical apparatus, and 
holding pleasant converse with Franklin, Adams, 
Jefferson and other leading Americans who agreed 
with him in their religious beliefs. 


The first Unitarian organization,in the United 
States was in Boston. In 1785 Edward Freeman 
preacbed it in King’s Chapel, the first Episcopal 
church established in New England. The congre- 
gation adopted his views, declared its independence 
and arranged a form of service suited to its needs. 
Freeman remained its minister fifty years. 

In 1812 the cause received anew impulse in 
Boston by the earnest preaching of William Ellery 
Channing. He was svon forced reluctantly into 
public discussion with the Orthodox ministry, and 
the result. was a severance of several churches from 
their former ecclesiastical connection, and a division 
of many others. 

The American Unitarian Association was formed 
in Boston in 1825. It confined its work mostly to 
the distribution of Unitarian literature, endeavoring 
to proselyte by intelligent reason rather than an 
appeal to the sympathies. This peculiarity has 
always characterized its methods. The result has 
been a slow growth in the more cultured circles. 

The first general representative meeting of Uni- 
tarian churches was held in New York in 1865. A 
proposition to adopt a creed or statement of belief 
was negatived by a decisive majority, it being 
insisted that a religion, to be a live one, must be a 
progressive one. While Unitarians believe with 
much enthusiasm according to the light furnished 
them, they are conscious that new light is being 
continually shed on obscure problems; that God’s 
revelation is not bound up in any book or promul- 
gated in any creed; that not all which the compilers 
of the canonical books so considered is inspired, 
and that the canonical bouks contain not all that is 
inspiration. 

While tho result of this has not been a popular 
or populous socicty, it has been a great advance in 
the character of its beliefs and in knowledge of the 
reason for the faith which it has. This refusal of 
the Unitarians to “ surround their church by a theo- 


logical fence” leads to a great diversity of belief in: 


different societies and in the same society. It also 
conduces to greater toleration of opposing views, 
and a fairer and more intelligent comparison of the 
arguments in support of various hypotheses. 

And so has come the great progress that has 
been made in the last few years in the knowledge 
of the character of our Bible, and of those of other 
religions, and in the “sympathy of religions,” that 
strong, tender tie which makes of one blood all na- 
tions and all religions of the earth. 

And so in the revolution of knowledge our word 
“Unitarian” has come to have a broader and 
grander meaning to us than it had in its youth, 
although then it was considered worth dying for by 
many. It means a unity of all divine aspirations, 
without regard to dogmatic or theologic tests. It 
is prophetic of a time when seekers for truth and 
lovers of righteousness may meet and worship on & 
plateau of common reverence for one God. 

To this end membership in the Unitarian church 
of to-day does not necessarily imply a belief even 
in the old doctrine of the unity of the Godhead. 
To quote the basis of fellowship in the Michigan 
Unitarian conference, “It conditions its fellowship 
on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto who 
desire to work with it in advancing the kingdom of 
God.” 


FRESH SUNDAY-SCHUOL MANUALS.* 


w. Cc. G. 

A brave array of fresh Manuals for the Sunday- 
school teachers to examine before beginning the 
winter’s work. All of them, except No. 3, we owe 
to the earnestness of our Boston Sunday-school So- 
ciety, and real thanks are due to the committee in 
charge and to the several writers. That three out 
of the six should be on Ethics; that one should be 
on Religions neither Jewish nor Christian; that 
the one on Judaism, though written by a Baptist 
professor, should regard “Moses” as largely a legal 
nom-de-plume and the Prophets as antedating the 
Priestly Law in the history of the religion. and 
that the remaining book, “First Lessons on the 
Bible,” should leave its miracles untaught, shows 
that wo have entered a new era of Sunday-school 
instruction, where a broader outlook opens and a 


*], Ricuts axnp Duties. By Mrs. K.G. Wells. 12 Lessous, 48 pp. 
Price, 15 cts.; per doz., $1.25. 

2, CHARACTER Lessons. By G. H. Young. 
10c.; per doz., $1.00. 

8. Tue HIGHER Lirr. By 8. H. Winkley. 
l3c.; per doz., 1.50. 

4. Firat Lessons on the Brste. By E. H. Hall. 85 Lessona (7 guo- 
eral, 12 on OLD TEsT., 16 on New Test.), 124 pp. Price, 2e.; per 
doz., 3.00. 

5. HisTorY OF THE RRLIGION OF ISRAEL: AN OLD TESTAMENT Parwes. 
By Prof. C. H. Toy. 30 Lessons, 155 pp. Price, 50c.: per dor., 

6. RELIGIONS BEFORE CHRISTIANITY. By Prof. C. C. Everett. @ Lee 
sons, 62 pp. Price in paper, 20c.; per doz., $2.00.; in eloth 2c.; 
per doz., &3.00. 

All, except No. 3, publizhed by the Eastern Unitarian Sunday-Schanl 
Society, 7 Tremont place, Boston, Mass, All can be ordered there, or 
through the Western Unitarian Bunday-School Society, 15 Watwel 
avenue, Chicago. 


15 Leseons, Spy. Price, 


39 Leesons, 44 pp. Price, 


UNITY. 


creative task begins. Only entered it. The form 
of much of our new work seems crude and early. 
The genius has not yet appeared in either East or 
West. And yet the books are bettering probably 
faster than the use made uf them in the schools. 
There is work—and joy—for a creator, an enthusi- 
ast, in every school. 


Of the six books named, Mr. Hall’s seems to be 
the one best fitted to its end, z.e., the one most va- 
riously usable by average teachers and classes to 
teach the given subject; and this excellence lies 
largely in its form of lesson, namely, (1) a few ques- 
tions for the children; (2), rich material for answers, 
but not the answers themselves, furnished in a 
solid page or two; (3), book-references for teachers. 
This gives the children something to discover, and 
so to think about and talk about, and something to 
recite—a little lesson easily learnt at home, if the 
home be equal to it, and, if not, then in the class. 
For subjects where the end is information, and not 
merely stimulus, a definite lesson-stint and recita- 
tion are of real advantage. “First Lessons” it is 
called; but something about the Bible goes before 
this, either in the home or Sunday-school. The 
book fits children ten to fourteen years old. 


Prof. Toy’s work is admirable of its kind. If its 
very science did not put it outside the common 
pale of publishers and readers, it would take high 
rank among the Science and Literature Primers of 
the day. No manual can be named so good to 
teach the growth of the Hebrew Religion to a 
teacher, or to a class willing to work and already 
somewhat familiar with the Bible ground. But if 
Mr. Hall’s short section on the Old Testament be 
the “first” lessons, the second set-—picturesque, 
legendary, biographical—is yet to be made; Mr. 
Toy’s careful story of evolution is the third. And 
for a Sunday-school manual he sticks too closely to 
his story, providing questions only on his text, but 
laying out none of the conversation-paths which so 
greatly help the teacher and interest the class. 


Of the three manuals on Ethics each has a les- 
son-form of its own, but all agree in requiring much 
of the teacher. So much the better: only, if the 
books are also intended for use by the scholars 
themselves, the lessons should be interesting on 
their face, easily entered into, not too hard or dry 
all over. Especially, with the Unitarian homes as 
unhelpful, as unseconding, as most of the mare to- 
wards the Sunday-schools, a manual needs to have 
something in each lesson which the child can handle 
alone and with real pleasure. The first book 
named above, “Rights and Duties,” excels in this 
quality by virtue of abundant illustrations drawn 
straight from boy and girl life. The writer has a 
philosophy, too. She strikes deep in her central 
doctrine—the equation of Rights and Duties; deep, 
—but one wonders if quite clearly always. Her 
word “Rights” seems to run away with her; by its 
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double application it serves her for both sides of the 
equation, and the plain and understood term “ Duty” 
searcely appears except in the title. By its place 
in the Society’s schedule her book is meant for the 
firat book on Morals; and as a teacher or a parent 
is always presupposed, it is not too old for the eight 
and ten-year-olds, nor too young for the twelves and 
thirteens. But it would bein better form for av- 
erage use if it could be cast into lessons of half the 
length, and furnished with a rhyme, concentrating 
the lesson, for the little folks tolearn. The writer's 
way is to simply provide conversational material, 
well spaced off in sections, and made bright with 
questions and the illustrations. With a teacher in 
earnest in her own preparation, the twelve “lessons” 
should interest the children for twice that number 
of Sundays, and do much to establish the founda- 
tion principle of ethics in their reason. Some of 
the subjects are the Rights of parent and child, of 
brother and sister, of children and servants, of 
teacher and scholar, of friends and companions, the 
Right to work, to play, to improve one’s self, to 
choose the best. 


Mr. Young’s fifteen “Character Lessons” begin 
with Truthfulness and end with Reverence, and 
consider character in relation to ourselves, to the 
lower animals, to each other, and to God. His les- 
son-form is good; (1) a verse in rhyme and a few 
Bible words to learn; (2) fifteen to twenty-five 
questions, of which the first few are equipped with 
answers, giving a bit of catechism, if desired; (3) a 
few hints added for the teacher. The verses seem 
scarcely young enough, but the questions make the 
book on the whole more primary than the one last 
noticed. Why not use more sprightliness, more 
humor, more imagination, in all our Sunday-school 
work? The children greatly relish such qualities, 
making mind-work mind-play. The ideal teacher 
keeps a smile coming on the young faces, and the 
ideal question should be a silent teacher. The 
smile is simply pleased wide-awakeness. 


Mr. Winkley is so earnest to begin his ‘“ Higher 
Life” that he won’t stop to give an index to his 
thirty-nine lessons, even in his secondedition. His 
method is just to ask questions, twenty or thirty to 
a subject, with a few Bible and hymn references. 
But he is a famous teacher of teachers, and these 
questions, one can see, are the stepping-stones of a 
definite conversation on each subject. This gives 
unity, and is much more helpful to a class than dis- 
connected hints. He goes over the subject on sev- 
eral sides rather than into it, but conversation 
usually does. The hints might be enriched, and a 
pinch more of that salt just spoken of would do no 
harm. The name shows tact—“the Higher Life”; 
it is not called Religion. His way is to point from 
the human best toward the God-thought; for in- 
stance, the first lesson is ‘‘To Like”; the second, 
“To Love”; the third, “Mutual Love”; the fifth, 
“Love to God.” Thirty-nine talks give chance to 
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climb a good many points of nobility. The book 
sprang out of actual experience among the young men 
and women of Mr. Winkley’s church, and is well 
adapted. for classes where John and Mary are each 
the gladder to come to Sunday-school because the 
other is there thinking too about the Higher Life. 
On the whole, it is probably the best conversational 
book on Character we yet have for scholars sixteen 
years old and upward; but as always, with a teacher 
young-hearted and prepared. For younger children 
the western series, called ‘“‘Corner-stones of Charac- 
ter,” “Home Life,” and “School Life,” still wait to 
be bettered. 


Prof. Everett had the hardest task of all laid on 
him in being asked to give three-page glimpses of 
the Religiuns of the World. A first reading brought 
the feeling that even he had failed; a third changed 
it to the feeling that he had come wonderfully near 
doing the impossible. The thing should never 
have been asked. By the time that it is worth 
while to give children a manual about the great 
religions beside their own, they are ready for more 
than these peeps. From necessity, perhaps, the 
outlines seem to lack in unity, characterization, pic- 
turesqueness. They are tiny panoramas; with 
three times the space a picture would have come. 
The lesson-form is (1) the panorama, in about 
eighteen short paragraphs; (2) a set question or 
two upon each paragraph; but (3) illuminations by 
means of thoroughly admirable conversation-hints. 
In fact, the dwarf-lessons are so richly dressed out 
with these that the good teacher will not spend less 
than two or three Sundays upon each. The manual, 
of course, recalls Clodd’s larger book, the “Child- 
hood of Religion,” and the true way to use it will 
be to use it with that; both books, if possible, being 
in the hands of each pupil. Each improves the 
other; and, used together, one could hardly ask 
anything better for young classes. (N.B.—Clodd’s 
book has just been reprinted in cheap ldc. form as 
No. 47 of Fitzgerald’s “Library of Science, 20 La- 
fayette Place, New York City. But the Sunday- 
school that uses this suggestion ought first to face 
the ethics of the cheap reprint question, and per- 
haps had better startle Mr. Clodd in England with 
an honest fourpence for every copy bought vf the 
American!) 

May a few questions be respectfully added? Be- 
cause the Greek religion is better known to children 
through stories and allusions than all the others, is 
not that a reason why it should be more fully 
rather than less fully treated than the rest? The 
more as it is kept out by Clodd. And should not 
the higher religion of the philosophers, and the 
figure of Socrates, be noticed? Under Buddhism, 
should not its legend, its Bible, and its morals, 
receive more mention? Is not the presence of 
Bibles in several religions entitled to more empha- 
sis? And would it not be well to give two or three 
noble sentences from each Bible to be learnt— 
watchwords, as it were, of the religion? Might not 
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a lesson of generalizations, summing up the features 
common to most religions, be worth admitting at 
the end? Probably many ministers will have to 
supplement the bvok with a sketch of the Scandi- 
navian faith (also left out by Clodd), which has 
Jeft so many traces of itself upon English words 
and ways, and another about Mohammedanism. 
And would it not leave a truer impression of the 
whole subject on the child’s mind to treat Judaism 
and Christianity in the same short way, side by side 
with the other faiths—not leaving out, however, the 
present comparison that ends the book? Doubtless 
the committee had some good reason for their lim- 
itation of the subject. Still, might we venture to 
ask a reconsideration? Instead of simply “Relig- 
ions before Christianity,” is not “Religions beside 
Christianity,” or “the Great Religions of the World,” 
the manual we want? And if so, could not a new 
edition be enlarged ? 4 

One more suggestion: In “Unity Services and 
Songs” Mr. Blake has a fine service called “Saints, 
Sages and Seers,” which introduces four or five of 
the great religious leaders, with a few impressive 
sentences from each. It goes so well with a study 
of this kind that a cheap reprint of that separate 
service might be of interest to schools using Prof. 
Everett’s sketches. 


Ihave spoken pretty frankly of these recent 
manuals because the Sunday-school committee that 
plans and prints them has an important work in 
hand; and the criticism really most friendly to all 
concerned is not that which praises merely, but that 
which points out both the graces and where the 
grace falls short. It is worth while for a writer to 
put much time and his best work into any manual 
entrusted to him, and for the mere “noticer’ to 
honor his calling in regard to them; inasmuch as 
the manuals now planned and making are likely to 
be used in most of our schools for the next fifteen 
years, and that means, they will have much to do 
with shaping the thought and spirit of the next 
generation of Unitarians. The six books noticed 
here are but the beginning. By December two 
more are expected—the “ Life of Jesus,” by H. N. 
Brown, and “ Unitarian Belief,” (or some such title) 
by James Freeman Clarke. A new Harvest Service 
has gone to press, prepared by the secretary, Mr. 
Spaulding. And a new set, the fifth, of Infant 
Class cards is out, each one a short Bible verse well 
matched with two hymn-verses, serious, therefore, 
without sparkle; the price too high, 15 cts. for 25 
cards. All our Sunday-school work ought to be 
partly missionary on its financial side, to enable 
the poorer schools to get ample outfita. Would not 
a little exertion in friendly quarters, perhaps among 
the friends of each writer, present the plates of the 
new manuals, one by one, to the Sunday-schvol 
society, and so diminish the price one-third or one 
half? 

And now let me simply recommend all interested 
practically to turn to the advertisement on another 
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page and at least read over the list of manuals 
published by the Western Unitarian S. S. Soc’y. 


ADDENDUM. 


For the sake of giving this number of Uniry as much 
practical value to Sunday-school workers as may be possi- 
ble, I will try, acting on the suzgestion of the writer of the 
preceding article, to characterize briefly the several series 
of lessons published by the Western Unitarian 8. S. Society. 
For the sake of brevity, I refer the reader to the announce- 
ment on page 307 for allinformation regarding full titles, 
authorship, sizes and prices. 

Series I., II. and III. may be regarded as a somewhat com- 
plete system of child ethics. It is an attempt to direct, in 
a conversational way, the child’s mind to the fundamentals 
of character, and the minor morals of the home and the 
school, These series have the advantage of being shaped 
by the experiences and instincts of mother hearts. The 
topics, and the black-letter subdivisions, indicating the 
most profitable talk-lines under the same, in the hands of 
the teacher who is willing to do some creative work herself, 
will prove a very valuable, if not a sutticient, part of the 
series. 

Series IV. is the most carefully elaborated and satisfac- 
tory primer of the Hebrew Scripture studied from the 
standpoint of the latest scholarship that I know of. Like 
all of the author’s work, it abounds in carefully elaborated 
details and suggestive side-lights. But it is attractive only 
to Bible classes and thoroughly organized corps of teachers, 
who aim at a thorough work, and are willing to pay the 
price of the same— careful, laborious and consecutive study. 

Numbers V. and VI. present an opportunity of studying 
the rise and growth of liberal religion in America around 
the two pivotal names of Channing and Parker. To classes 
who would like to try some post-Biblical religious study, 
and who feel the need of a knowledge of the hiatorical 
growth of their own faith, these little books stand ready as 
tempting guides. 

Number VII. affords a slight basis for a few preliminary 
frank talks about the value and the uses of Sunday and 
Sunday institutions. Such talks are convenient things to 
help a new school to get under way or to inaugurate a re- 
organization. Indeed, the topics are such as deserve candid 
consideration once every three or four years in every Sun- 
day-school. So that each child, at least once during its 
Sunday-school career, may clearly understand what pastor, 
superintendent and teacher are trying to do with Sunday, 
and why. 

Number VIII. opens the attractive field, scarcely yet 
entered upon by Sunday-schools, of utilizing for ethical 
and religious purposes the myths and legends of the Old 
Testament which the larger thought of God and His uni- 
verse has rendered valueless as historical or doctrinal 
matter. It has the practical advantage of being prepared 
in connection with the more elaborate and admirably well- 
written little English book of the same name by Mr. Ber- 
tram. This book in the hands of the teacher will prove an 
important adjunct. 

Number XI. may be considered as an attempt in the 
same direction as number VIII., only from quite another 
standpoint, viz., the scientific. This is probably the most 
brilliant and unique of the series, affording such stimulat- 
ing reading that with a slightly changed title and greatly 
improved form it has been published and warmly received 
as a contribution to current literature. 

Number IX. sprang out of the interest awakened in the 
New Testament by the appearance of the Revised Version, 
and these nine glimpses of the “Story of the English New 
Testament” commend themselves to Bible class teachers 
and pastors as an admirable preparation for the apprecia- 
tion and study of the new Enylish Version of the Old 
Testament soon to appear. 

Number X. is another attempt to direct helpful talks about 
the Old Testament, much simpler, less scholarly and techni- 
cal than number IV., consequently better adapted for ordi- 
nary Sunday-school work. It has also the practical advan- 
taye of being prepared parallel to a larger work on the 
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same subject by the author, to which references are fre- 
quently made. This also will have fresh interest and new 
value to Sunday-school workers on the appearance of the 
New Version, the topics being so arranged that the several 
lessons might be shaped as a simple introduction to the 
leading books of the Old Testament. 

Number XII. reaches back to Nos. L., II. and III. for com- 
panignship. Like them, it is an attempt by a mother’s 
hand to make Sunday-schoo! instruction tell for character; 
but differing from them in the attempts to teach concretely, 
by example. Drawing most of its illustrations of heroism 
from Smiles’ easily-obtained book on “ Duty,” it becomes 
one of the most available, as it has been one of the most 
popular, of the series. 

Number XIII., the last of this series, tries to bring to the 
children some coherent picture of the life and character of 
Jesus. This is the most difficult task as yet undertaken in 
this series. The work is to be commended for the freedom 
it has left to the teacher and the superintendent. 

It will not do to forget to mention the provisions this 
society has made for the babes. The six series of Infant 
Class cards (five of them illustrated, three of them running 
parallel with the first three lessons), the little ritual, and, 
perhaps the most important of all—-because it prepares 
the way for the appreciation and the true use of these 
helps—the leaflet on “ The Little Ones in Sunday-school,” 
offer helps which the Infant Class teacher cannot afford to 
leave unexamined. 

The only object of this note is to persuade the Sunday- 
school worker that there isa diversity of helps at hand, 
which, if carefully examined, will compel him to look for a 
justification of small interest and indifferent teaching in 
some other direction. J. LL. J. 


Motes from the Field. 


Lovisvitte, Ky.—T. G. Milsted, of the last Cambridge 
class, is preaching in the Unitarian pulpit for the month 
of September, and his ministrations are being highly en- 
joyed. 


Rosert Coutyers In Enouanp.—The Christian Life an- 
nounced that Mr. Collyer was to preach at Leeds on the 26th 
ult., at Birmingham the first Sunday in September, and 
then return home. 


SHEFFIELD, Mass.—The “Social and Religious Union,” 
organized some ten years ago by Miss Dewey, daughter of 
Dr. Orville Dewey, of sacred memory, now numbers three 
hundred members, and under the devoted leadership of its 
founder is doing much to liberalize and enlarge the life of 
that community. 


Granp Haven, Micu.—Rev. E. P. Gibbs of Hudson, Mass., 
after an acquaintance of three weeks, has been unani- 
mously called to the pastorate of the Unitarian charch. 
The society is hearty and hopeful. We welcome Brother 
Gibbs to the Western fellowship. May he and his family 
find the joy of the new home a compensation for the loss 
of the old! 


CorgEcTIONVILLE, Iowa.—A subscriber from this town 
with a promising, name accompanies his subscription 
money with the following note of progress: 

I find many who call themselves Liberals, but most of them are in- 
differents. They do not dare make their views known to the public. 
You are fifty years ahead of the times; but keep along, and the world 
will come up with you after a time. 


Iowa Grats.—S. 8S. Hunting reminds the readers of the 
Iowa Tribune that at the last commencement of the State 
University, where the young men and women of the state 
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UNITY. 


stand on equal footing, and have equal chances for the 
prizes, that a girl gave the Alumni poem, a girl gave the 
Master’s Oration, and that a girl gave the Valedictory in 
the Academic Department. 


Cuavurauqui.—The new theology found an advocate even 
in this “Camp Orthodox,” in the person of Rev. Philip 
Moxom, of Cleveland, Ohio. A correspondent of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, says he plead for the “ abandonment 
of hideous dogmas” and for the sweet reasonableness of 
universal inspiration in such a way as to make him kin to 
Channing and his spiritual brethren. “He retired from 
the'rostram amid the plaudits of his ministerial and other 
brethren.” The essay was to be offered to the Princeton 
Review. 


Norwion, Encuanp.—We learn from the Unitarian Her- 
ald that this place is the resting-place of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s grandfather. Mr. John Leach, of Yarmouth, has had 
the inscription upon the tomb photographed at his own 
expense for distribution among the admirers of the man 
whom Lowell calls “the first American.” It runs as 
follows: 

“In memory of Mr. Abraham Lincolne, of this Parish, 
who died July 13, 1789, age 79 years; and Hannah his 
daughter, who died September 23, 1769, age 6 years. 

From Thee, great God, we spring, to Thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end.” 

Tue Empire Srate.—Rev. J. B. Harrison, corresponding 
secretary of the “ Niagara Falls Association,” thinks that 
the Legislature will take the steps necessary to wrest this 
great master-piece of nature from the hands of the van- 
dals who desecrate it, if too much is not asked for. After 
extensive travel through the state, in this interest, he thas 
describes, in a letter to the New York Sun, the inhabitants 
of the “foremost American state:” 

I met everywhere many men of great physical vitality, men who 
were evidently accustomed to good food and wholesome conditions of 
life, and who, it was plain, lived well and behaved well. The general 
result of my observations was highly encouraging. It was good to see 


these self-governing men, so many people in an advanced state of 
civilization, and disposed to still further improvement. 


Iowa.—Mr. Clute has been “loafing and inviting his 
soul” during the vacation months, with good results to his 
health, but we are also informed that he has been holding 
grove and mass temperance meetings in Johnson county 
and a Unitarian grove meeting at River Junction. This 
week he is camping out with his boys in the vicinity of Des 
Moines. The ladies of the Des Moines Society have 
been running an eating booth at the state fair. We doubt 
not that Brother Hunting is an efficient commissary, as he 
used to bea tireless chaplain in thearmy. Miss Murdock 
preached in the Des Moines pulpit on the 3rd inst.——Mr. 
Elder is back at his work in Keokuk, having left a large 
portion of his rheumatic ditliculties in Colorado. Miss 
Safford has been preaching to large audiences at Sonora, 
Ill, during her vacation, and returns to her Humboldt 
work with rested nerves. 

San Dirao, Cat.—On the 26th of August the labors and 
self-denial of the little band who for nine years have been 
laboring under the persistent leadership of Rev. David 
Cronyn for “Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Relig- 
ion,” culminated in the dedication of a new church, which 
is characterized in the local paper as “an ornament to 


our city and a monument to the liberality and sacrifice 
of our people.” Dr. Stebbins, of San Francisco, preached 
morning and evening. Rev. Mr. Deere (Universalist), of 
Riverside, was present, and took part in the exercises. 
An address was made by Judge Luce, president of the 
society, and letters were read by the pastor from various 
friends, among which were two from orthodox clergymen 
in the town, while the pastor of the Methodist church gave 
his congratulations in person, which were most heartily 
received. The San Diego Union, from which we glean this 
information, concludes its report as follows: 

San Diego is poor, but the spirit of our people is grand; and the 
spectacle of Jew and Gentile, orthodox and liberal uniting, in times 
like these, and contributing of their little mite to build, equip, dedicate 
and coneecrate a building of such exquisite taste and perfect adapta- 


tion to the worship of the living God and the advancement of the 
human race, is certainly encouraging and inspiring. 


Wnity Chub, 


The Critic says that the “Life of Mary Lamb” is the 
only volume in the “ Famous Women” Series, thus far, 
that has been written by a married lady—Mrs. Gilchrist. 
The Literary World of the same date speaks of the author 
as Miss Gilchrist. ‘“ When doctors disagree,” etc. 


Deas Unrry:—I write in hopes that some member of our 
circle can give the authorship of the following lines, which 
I have vainly endeavored to place: 


“Twas town, yet country too; you felt the warmth 
Of clustering houses in the wintry time; 
Supped with a friend, and went by lantern home. 
Yet from your chamber window you could hear 
The tiny bleat of new-yeaned lambs, or see 
The children bend beside the hedgerow banks 
To pluck the primroses.”” 
The lines are quoted at the opening of Chapter II. of 
Felix Holt, but without any indication of their authorship. 
C. A. K. 


Why should not more of our clubs seek to do afternoon 
work? Most ladies and some gentlemen can more readily 
find a leisure hour in the afternoon than in the evening. 
The following card from Boston hints at one way of doing 
it: Old South lectures for young people. Old South Meet- 
ing-house, every Wednesday afternoon at 3 o’clock. begin- 
ning Aug. 8. “Governor Bradford and Governor Winthrop.” 
Edwin D. Mead; “ Plymouth,” Mrs. A.-M. Diaz; “Concord,” 
Frank B. Sanborn; “ The Town Meeting,” Prof. James K. 
Hosmer; “Franklin, the Boston Boy,” George M. Towle; 
“ How to Study American History,” Prof. G. Stanley Hall; 
“The Year 1777,” John Fiske; “History in the Boston 
Streets,” Rev. Edward Everett Hale. This card is accom- 
panied with samples of “ Old South Leaflets,” containing 
classic extracts from Emerson, Samuel Adams, Edward 
Everett, Lowell, Bradford's Journal, etc., ete.. on such 
topics as “The Pilgrim Fathers,” “Concord,” “The Town 
Meeting,” ete. These are admirably adapted to do mis- 
sionary work in High School classes, Unity Clubs. and the 
like. Will some Boston members of our Unity Club tell us 
more about these Leaflets? Are they to be obtained in 
quantities? If so, how, and how much? 
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THE VALUE OF LIFE. 


M. EENEST RENAN. 


(The following extract is from a stirring address recently given be- 
fore a clasa of students by the genial and earnest French scholar. We 
heartily commend it to the workers of our Uniry Cuvs. } 


Some of the most striking passages in M. Ernest Renan’s 
recent speech before the pupils of Lycee Louis le Grand 
will be found below: “Consider the life before you as a 
matter serious and full of responsibilities. But is that a 
reason to regard you as less favored by fate than your 
predecessors? Quite the contrary, young people! Never 
say, as did those malcontents of whom the prophet speaks: 
‘Our fathers have eaten sour grapes, and their children’s 
teeth are set on edge.’ Your lot is fair, and I see a thou- 
sand reasons to envy it, not merely because you are young, 
and because youth is the entry upon an excellent thing, 
namely, existence; but you will see what we shall never see; 
you will know what we seek for restlessly; you will possess 
the solution of many a political problem about which we 
hesitate, because the facts have not yet pronounced them- 
selves with sufficient clearness. 

“Your years forbid you to be cautious. Nobody is fear- 
ful about life when he is beginning it. A kind of blind- 
ness, skillfully arranged by nature, presents existence to 
you as a tempting booty, which you burn to seize upon. 
Wiser men than you will warn you against the illusion 
which underlies your youthful ardor. They will tell you of 
disappointments—they will say that existence does not 
keep its promises, and that if people only knew what it 
was they took in hand they would not have the naif em- 
pressment of your age. But I declare to you that it is not 
my sentiment. I have traversed this life which opens be- 
fore you like an unknown and limitless land. I expect to 
encounter nothing much more in it of the novel—its ter- 
mination, which eeems to you indefinitely far off, is very 
near to me. Well, with my hand on my heart, I say that I 
have found this life, which it is the fashion to calumniate, 
good, and well worthy the appetite which youth shows for 
it. The one real illusion of which you are guilty about it is 
to believe it long. No, it is short, very short, but even then 
I assure you it is well to have existed, and the first duty of 
man toward that infinitude from which he emerges is to be 
grateful. The generous rashness which makes you enter, 
without a shadow of arriere-pensee, upon a career at the 
close of which 80 many enlightened folks aver they have 
found nothing save disgust, is really very philosophic after 
its kind. Forward, therefore, with good hearts; suppress 
nothing of your ardor; that flame which burns within you 
is the same spirit which is providentially spread throughout 
the bosom of humanity, is the principle of its motive force. 
Forward! forward! say I; lose not your love and passion 
for living. Speak no evil of the boundless bountifulness 
from which your being emerges, and in the special order 
of individual fortunes bless the happy lot which has be- 
stowed on you a generous country, devoted teachers, kind 
relations, and conditions of development in which you have 
no longer to strive against the old barbarisms. 

“That joyous intoxication, then, which springs from the 
new wine of life, and which renders you deaf to the weak 
complaints of the feeble hearted, is legitimate. Do not be 
ashamed to abandon yourselves to its influences. You will 
find existence full of sweet savor if you do not expect from 


it what it cannot give. When people complain of life it 
is almost Always because they have asked impossible 
things from it. Upon this belief wholly the teaching of 
the wisest, there is but one foundation for a happy life, the: 
pursuit, namely, of the good and of the trae. You will be 
well pleased with existence if you make fair use of it, and 
if you abide well pleased with yourselves. A noble sen-- 
tence is that which says: ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of 
heaven, and all the rest shall be added unto you.’ 

“You will behold the twentieth century, my young schol- 
ars! Ah! I confess I envy you that other privilege, you 
will see the unforeseen! You will hear what posterity says 
of us, you will know what there was of solid and what of 
frail in our dreams. Be kind to us who preceded you. 
This poor old nineteenth century, which will be so well 
abused, had good people in it, faithful souls, warm hearts, 
and heroes of duty. Generations, as they follow each other, 
are oftentimes just to each other. You are the nursery 
garden of the talent of the future. I fancy and descry 
amid you the very critic, who, about the year 1910 or 1920,. 
A, D., will sit in judgment on this age. I imagine I read 
his indictment (permit me to indulge my idea). ‘Whata 
sign of the times! What a complete reversal of all proper 
notions of things to choose in 1883 for our President at 
the distribution of prizes a man, harmless enough, but. 
the very last who should have been selected, etc. He gave 
some good advice, but what feebleness, what lack of indig- 
nation against his times!’ Thus, doubtless, will write 
the conscientious critic of the twentieth century, and per-. 
haps he will not be far wrong, but do not let him forget to 
add how glad I was to be among you, how your marks of 
sympathy went to my heart, and how the touch of your 
youth revived and rejoiced me.” 


Ghe Htudp Cable. 


All buoks noticed tn this department, as well as new and standard 
books of every description, may be obtained by addressing The Colegrove- 
Book Co., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


VorIces FOR THE SPEECHLESS. Selections for Schools and Private Read- 
ing. By Abraham Firth, Secretary of the American Humane Asroci- 
ation. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883. pp. 256. Price, 75 
cents. 


THE Story OF THEODORE PaRKER. By Frances E. Cooke. With an 
Introduction by Grace A. Oliver. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 
lés3. pp. xivii, 115. Price, #1. 


Nature, ADPRESSER AND LECTURER. By Ralph Waldo Emerson, Riv- 
erside Edition, Boston: Houghton, Mifilin & Co. 1883. 12mo, 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. pp. 372. Price, $1.75. 


Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. First Series. Riverside Edition. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1883, 1l2mo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges. pp. 343. Price, $1.75. 


By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
pp. 241. Price, $1. 


In THE CARQUINEZ Woons. 
& Co. 18583. 18mo. Cloth. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Bishop Samuel Fallows, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, has found time, in addition to the discharge of the 
many duties of a minister in this city, to publish a book of 
“Synonyms and Antonyms,” or words of similar and 
opposite meaning, together with Americanisms, Britishisms, 
Clasical Quotations and Abbreviations. It is published by 
the Standard Book Company for one dollar, and is said to 
be “well-nigh indispensable to the writer, teacher and pub- 
lic speaker.” Julia Ward Howe's volume on “ Margaret. 
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Fuller,” in the “Famous Women ” Series, is expected with 
interest.——The Atlantic Monthly for October, November, 
and December will be made very valuable by the publica- 
tion of unpublished Emerson manuscripts. The papers 
will consist of “‘ Notes of Life and Letters in Massachu- 
setts,” “Ezra Ripley,” and ‘Mary Moody Emerson.” A 
new edition of Emerson’s works is also in process of prep- 
aration. There will be two volumes of new matter.—— 

. Horace E. Scudder is editing a series of books on “ Ameri- 
can Commonwealths.” The series is to consist of histories 
of the several states which have thus far played any con- 
siderable part in shaping the American government.—— 
Mrs. James T. Fields is soon to tell us in a book ‘‘ How to 
Help the Poor.” The above four items, and much more, 
reflect the enterprising activity of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.—James R. Osgood & Co.’s announcement for 
October includes a critical study of the life, writings, and 
philosophy of George Eliot by George W. Cooke, author of 
“RK. W. Emerson,” his life, writings, etc. It will be a solid 
$2.50 book, and we doubt not but it will be a worthy com- 
panion volume to his Emerson.——In November is prom- 
ised the “Ideas of the Apostle Paul,” by the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke. 


‘THE Story oF THEODORE PARKER, written for young people. 
Frances E. Cooke. 
pp. 115. 1s. 6d. 


‘Tue SamE.—American Edition, with an introduction by Grace A. Oliver. 
Oupples, Upham & Co., Boston, 1833. pp. XLVIII, 115. $1.00. 


Miss Cooke has told the story of this great and good man 
with admirable skill. It reflects both the power and sweet- 
ness of the man. However humiliating it may be to 
America that England must tell the story of our greatest 
preacher to our children, as it was for her to give the first 
and only uniform edition of his writings to our public, it 
is doubtless well for the story. The writer is sufficiently 
removed from the scenes she describes to allow the second- 
ary matter to remain out of the picture, leaving the central 
figure standing out all the more grandly. The second-rate 
personalities that would command at least a naming in a 
Boston biography do not intrade in one written in London. 
The sketch is very slight, yet it is strong and moving. It 
is in reality a “story for young people,” told with the most 
rapid movement and in the simplest language; yet, like all 
stories that deserve a reading by young people, it holds 
the attention and commands the respect of older people. 
The simple home, the struggling lad, the mighty preacher, 
and battling reformer, are shown in this little book in such 
@ way as to appeal to the universal rather than the special 
elements in the reader. It is a good book, not only for the 
Unitarian home and Liberal Sunday-school, but for every 
home and every Sunday-school. Indeed, we are inclined 
to regret Miss Oliver’s forty-eight page introduction to the 
American edition, admirable as it is in itself. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, it is very well to know the esteem in 
which Theodore Parker is held by the wise and the good. 
But in this case it would be better to let the reader discover 
for himself in the narrative, a brave example and a noble, 
tender teacher of the higher life. It is better that the 
reader should be made to feel this by the power of the 
facts so simply told by Miss Cooke than that they should 
be previously announced. If the opinions of Emerson, 
Martineau, James Freeman Clarke, Frothingham, and 
others are necessary to give completeness to Miss Cooke’s 
work, which we doubt, let them be tucked in as an appen- 
dix, at the close, rather than as an introduction at the 
beginning of the volume. We hope that the introduction 
will not give the theological alarm to the million young 


By 
The Sunday-school Association, London, 1883. 
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men and young women in America, outside of the so-called 
religious ranks, who ought to read this book, that their 
faith in themselves and trust in God might be strengthened 
thereby. This book will doubtless stir in others, as it has 
in us, a desire to read or re-read Theodore Parker’s words. 
But where are they to be found? Will not the American 
publishers of this little book, if the work is not already in 
other hands, follow up the good work begun, by giving us 
a complete and attractive edition of Theodore Parker's 
writings? Surely the work of Theodore Parker is not yet 
finished. There is power still in his words. Those who 
stoned the prophets are not yet through garnishing his 
sepulchre. d : 


EMERSON’s COMPLETE Works. Vol. 1. ‘‘Nature, Addreases and Lec- 
tures.” Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, pp. 372. $1.75. 


Dirro. Vol. II. ‘‘ Essays,” First Series, pp. 343. $1.75. 

Hail! all hail!! the first fruits of what soon will be a new, 
revised and complete edition of the writings of the great 
seer of the generation just gone. May we not say the 
greatest prophet of the nineteenth century? The one man 
as yet born on this side of the Atlantic that has successfully 
slipped his: national moorings. Emerson belongs not to 
America but to the world. He belongs not to this century, 
for it was his to utter a few texte, at least, that belong to 
the immortal gospel; not “truths for to-day,” but the 
Eternal Truth. Our eagerness to see the last two volames 
in this edition, which are to contain the promised “new 
material,” is checked and rebuked as we look through the 
clean pages of these new-old books and taste the fresh 
flavor of these familiar lines. The world cannot afford to 
lose a single page of Emerson’s writings; yet were all his 
other books lost, and only these two volumes left, Emer- 
son’s fame would be secure and his high position would be 
maintained. For in the first volume is to be found “Na- 
ture,” his first note from the Empyrean Carlyle wrote to 
him of what he called “the little azure-colored Nature.” 

It has given me true satisfaction. I read it, and then lent it about to 
all my acquaintance that had a sense for such things; from whom a 
similar verdict always came back. You say it is the first chapter of 
something greater. I call it rather the Foundation and Ground-plan oa 
which you may build whatsoever of great and true has been given you 
to build. It ts the true Apocalypse, this when the ‘Open Secret’’ be- 
comes revealed toa man. I rejoice much in the glad serenity of soul 
with which you look out on this wondrous dwelling-place of yours and 
mine, 

And later, in announcing to Emerson the discovery of 
another “sky-messenger,” John Sterling, he says: 


He saw the little Book Nature lying here; and, across a whole sia - 


silvarum of prejudices, discerned what was in it; took it to his heart— 
and indeed into his pocket; and has carried it off to Maderia with him. 

This volume also contains that epoch-marking discourse, 
—the Address before the Senior Class of the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School in 1838. And in the second volume, the 
“Over-Soul,” ‘“ Compensation,” and “Spiritual Laws;” 
which to our mind are to the Emerson Scriptures what the 
later Isaiah is to the Hebrew Bible, the high-water mark of 
its prophecy. 

The portrait etched by Schoff in the opening volume, one 
must needs get used to. We find the strength bat miss the 
tenderness and the grace which shone in the face of the 
elder man as we remember it. Of the workmanship of the 
volumes sufiice it to say, it is as good as the best of the 
Houghton-Mifflin work, which is about the snme as say- 
ing it is as good as the best, anywhere. We consider these 
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volumes so necessary to our readers that we are compelled 
to advise them to buy them if they do not already possess 
them, even though it be necessary for them to suspend 
their subscription to Uniry in order to save the money. 
We hope, though, that those taking this heroic advice will 
cheer us by sending us notice of the fact. 


Poems or Passion.—Flla Wheeler. Belford, Clarke & Co. Chicayo, 1883. 
“ pp., 160. Price, $1.00. 


“Poems of Passion” should be handled only by a mas- 
terly hand, especially when an intimation of sin enters 
therein. To sing of a “sin too sweet for repenting,” a 
willingness to “put away God and the World ” for it, is not 
one whit more helpful or elevating than to exult in the 
climax of hate and glory in the deed that ungoverned pas- 
sion has culminated in. Ungoverned love is not love in the 
highest sense, and is almost sure to end in ungoverned 
hate. Our divorce courts are filled with applicants—not 
because there was not passionate love enough that brought 
these parties together—but because it was only untutored, 
untamed passion. We miss from these pages the retribu- 
tive element, the satiety, the loathing, the haunted con- 
science which must ever follow undivided passion. 

To some morbid sisters “The Common Lot” will be a 
sort of soul experience, just what poor crushed womanhood 
has had to endure from generation to generation. But as 
our sons are as often the inheritors of the virtues and vices 
of the mother as are our daughters, so men as well as women 
have hungered for a love as warm, as tender and as true as 
their own. This world is not so lop-sided an affair, even 
in love matters, as many would fain believe. 

Among the “ Miscellaneous Poems” are some pretty con- 
ceits and some noble thoughts well expressed—not particu- 
larly new, nor original—ouly as all things are original when 
they develop out of our surroundings and experience into 
our thought and life for the first time. Life problems, like 
love, although they are as old as humanity, are ever new, 
ever fresh, full of surprises, a marvel, a revelation, some- 
thing sacred and individual to each one of us. We have all 
felt them, though not to all is given the power of expression. 
They cannot be reiterated too often nor under too various 
and attractive forms. Among these “The Creed” has 
already appeared in Unity. In “ As By Fire” the lesson is 
prettily taught that in the final summing up— 


“Not by deeds, but by what we've resisted, 
Our places are assigned." 


In “Creation ” also comes the lesson that,— 


“The impulse of all love is to create. 
s . * * * * * 
Through love, not hate, 
All that is grand in nature or in art 
Sprang into being. He who would build sublime 
And lasting works, to stand the test of time. 
Must inspiration draw from his full heart."? 


“ Resolve” is a good word to the morbid despondent to— 


“ Build on resolve, and not on regret, 
The structure of thy future.” 


“Progress” also teaches a lesson that many are just 


beginning to spell out. 8. C. LL J. 


Tuy. ELZEvin Linrary, a semi-weekly magazine, published by John B 
Alden, 18 Vesey St., New York. 
No, 22. * The Commentaries of Cesar,” by Authony Trollope, pp. 170. 
15 cents. 
“Fables from ASsop."' 


No. 51. pp. 26; 3 cents, 


No. 52. ‘*Sindbad, the Sailor.’ From Arabian Nights. pp. 33; 2 cents. 

No. 53. ‘Surprising Adventures of Baron Munchausen.” pp. 24; 2 cts. 

No. 55. “The Great Bridge.*? The Orations of Hon. Abram 8. Hew- 
itt and Rev. Dr. Richard 8. Storrs. pp. 52; 4 cents. 

No. 67. ‘*Seneca and St. Paul,” by Canon F. W. Farrar. pp. 19; 2 cents. 

The above titles will suffice to indicate the scope and 


spirit of this venture. The irrepressible Mr. Alden, in 
spite of repeated disasters, persists in his efforts to give to 
the American people good, aye, the best, literature at what, 
in his case at least, seems to be, thus far, rainously cheap 
prices. We deplore the ethics that lead to bankruptcy, 
but this much of truth is represented in this venture. 
Good literature must afford to go in cheap dress if it is to 
compete with the bad. These little books are a credit to 
the art preservative; clear type, clean page, and neatly 
bound. Two dollars covers a year’s subscription of 104 
numbers, or an aggregate of 2,912 pages. If an immense 
circulation could plant such a venture as this on a firm 
business footing, it ought to have it. 


UNITY. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Forgive, O, Lord, our severing ways, 
The separate altars that we raise, 
The varying tongues that speak Thy praise! 


Suffer it now. In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee; 
Thy church, our broad humanity. 


White flowers above its wall shall climb, 
Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime. 
Its days shall all be holy time. 


The hymn long sought, shall then be heard, 
The mucic of the world’s accord 
Confessing Christ, the inward Word! 


That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One faith, one love, one hope, restore 
The seamless garb that Jesus wore! 


Asquam House, Holderness, N. H., Seventh mo., 28, 1883. 


The above poem we clip from the Living Church of the 
8th inst. with the following explanatory note attached. 
The scope of the writer’s generosity is indicated in the 
manner of the poem’s appearance as well as in the matter. 
But we deplore that even the sweet notes of prophecy 
should be set up at auction, and that, too, by a church 
which claims special monopoly of the patronage of the 
Holy Ghost: 


“This poem by Whittier is a new one which he kindly 
wrote in an album for the “ Earnest Workers,” of Ashland, 
N. H., to be sold for the Rectory fund. Bids may be made 
for the book, to Mrs. S. J. Brown, Ashland, for a few weeks. 
The poem, as coming from a Quaker to a church society, 
is singularly appropriate.” 


The epirit of liberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, 
a jealousy of our own particular rights, but a respect for 
the rights of others, and an unwillingness that any man, 
whether high or low, should be wronged and trampled under 
foot.—Channing. 
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Little VWinity. 


ELLEN T. Lxonagp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Asaoctate Edttors. 
‘Miss Cora H. Ciarxx, Jamaica Plain, Mass. : 
Mus. E. E. Mangan, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the young 
reader in finding ‘*‘ What to see" in this wonderful world about us, and 
‘in deciding ‘* What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-s¢hool Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us, 


LEARNING TO BE STRONG. 


You are all glad that school-life has begun again. 
‘You come, fresh and ready, from the long vacation, 
let us hope. To make you so was what the vaca- 
tion was for, and if you are not, there must have 
been a mistake somewhere. 

School-life is a sort of gymnasium for you. You 
use your mind here, through various different ex- 
ercises—arithmetic, geography, spelling, ete. In 
the gymnasium it is your body you use. Your dif- 
ferent sets of muscles, in the exercises adapted to 
them, get strong and healthy. The vigorous cling- 
ing with your hands to the bars, or swinging of 
dumb-bells, use, and therefore strengthen, arins and 
shoulders; other exercises call into play the muscles 
of your legs and feet, the trunk of your body, and 
soon. Whatever part of your body is not put to 
use in some active way grows weak, limp and 
nerveless, Young folks who do not have a chance 
to run and climb trees in the open country, to do 
house work or farm work, often take their exercise 
this way. 

If you take hold of your school training with 
the readiness and vigor you do that of the gymnasi- 
um, your mind will keep strong and healthy. But 
if it should be all vacation and no school, you 
would be using only a part of yourself, and that 
which was not active would be losing strength. 
The best kind of happiness comes from the full use 
of all that we are. 


EXAGGERATION IN SPEECH. 

While making fair allowance for visionary ideas 
or excited imagination, it is a matter of surprise 
and regret that, as a peuple, we are so in the habit 
of using extravagant and exaggerated expressions 
in our common conversation, making use of super- 
lative terms where comparative would be better and 
more truthful. 

Persons of education andinfluence who do this 
would spurn the idea of willfully telling a falsehood; 
nevertheloss, they do utter or assert that which is 
not true, and which they must know is false. 

A few instances or quotations may explain: “T 
ate everything before me.” ‘Everybody is going 
to the ‘Shore’ this summer.” ‘All the houses in 
the town are exactly alike.” “Everybody rushed 
out of meeting to see a runaway horse.” “She 
had any quantity of silver plate,” ete. 


UNITY. 


This is really a serious matter, and there seems 
to be nothing to recommend or justify it; the inter- 
est and beauty of conversation is marred by it— 
listeners may have to draw too largely on their own 
imagination to arrive at what they suppose is prob- 
ably the real, simple truth of the statements or con- 
versation they are listening to. 

Certainly it is a great favor that we can converse 
one with another; but how conversation is spoiled 
by one interrupting the other in the midst of a sen- 
tence, and the two talking at the same time. To me 
this is confusing and distracting. 

We can make some allowance or excuse for this 
indecorous practice in cases where one or, both of 
those participating in the talk should be hard of 
hearing. 

Where there are several persons present, unless 
there is a subject agitated that is of general interest, 
we may reasonably expect the company to “ pair 
off” a little, and they may talk together with little 
or no interruption to others. 

Another practice of doubtful propriety seems to 
have gained prominence in latter times, i. e., where 
children are present, and think they have some- 
thing to say, however foreign, they must have the 
attention and be heard, even to the interruption or 
entire exclusion of remarks by older persons. — 
Emmor Comly, in Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NEW WAYS FOR OLD THINGS. 


We cannot always be having new things, nor 
more of the kind we already have. The real 
beauty of newness comes in being able to bring 
varied results out of the same materials. Put the 
same things you play with every day to some new 
use, and you get more pleasure than you would to 
have bought other material. 

Little Mary was greatly puzzled one morning 
and much fretted besides, because her shoes hurt 
her feet so badly. “Why,” said mamma, “yon 
have put them on the wrong feet.” But instead of 
seeing the trouble at a glance, she thought herself 
in deeper difficulties, and tearfully questioned, 
“What’'ll I do? they’s all the feet IT have!” 

How simple it all is when a dexterous hand or 
quick-sighted brain rights our wrongs for us! Why 
didn’t we see it for ourselves? We often cana 
great deal more than we think, if we only will not 
be discouraged too easily, but change about and 
give things a chance some other way. It is not 
more things you want, but more uses for those you 
already have. If we study the different forms of 
life and growth about us, we find this to be the way 
God works. The same materials under different 
conditions appear in ever-varying results, wrought 
out through thought and patience. 


Dig for knowledge as you would for gold, my 
boy, and when you get a nugget of either, put it 
in circulation. 


UI try. 
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PET BEETLES. 


We were sitting on our piazza one warm evening, 
when our neighbor over the way opened his front 
door and proceeded to cross the street. 


Now we had never felt much interest in this par- 
ticular neighbor, a grave, silent man, but this even- 
ing every eye was fixed upon him with attention, 
for, as nearly as we could discover in the surround- 
ing darkness, he appeared to be bringing to us a 
basin of fire, real fire, that lighted up his whole 
face so that we could see quite plainly how anx- 
iously he watched his fiery dish. 

As he came nearer, we all rose, eager to see what 
this dish contained that burned with such a strange 
greenish light, and, as we could now see, appeared 
to be water, blazing water. 

As our neighbor paused to open the gate, he 
stumbled, and the next instant all was confusion. 


We saw two gleaming lights rise from the dish, 
heard a crash of broken crockery, and then were 
astonished at the sight of our grave neighbor 
bobbing about up and down the high steps, making 
quick snatches at the two lights that danced about 
his hands. 


Presently both lights disappeared, while our 
neighbor entered our family circle so suddenly 
that several chairs and small children were over- 
turned. 

“Beg your pardon,” gasped the gentleman, when 
he had at last found a safe resting-place. ‘I was 
sure I’d lost them. Look here, you little folks, did 
you ever see fire-bugs like these? 


We, children, and all, crowded about him in the 
darkness, and by the faint light that came through 
the parlor-blinds, could see him slowly open his 
hands, and then we saw nothing but two ugly brown 
beetles, quite dead apparently. 


“Well, I declare,” said our neighbor in conster- 
nation, as the two beetles refused to respond to the 
friendly shaking he gave them, “I’m afraid I 
squeezed ’em too hard.” 

At some one’s suggestion the injured beetles were 
taken into the house and water sprinkled on them 
to “bring them to,” but the shower-bath only had 
the desired effect upon one leg of each beetle. The 
revived legs kicked vigorously, but the rest of the 
beetles refused to come to life until they were 
dipped ina bath prepared in the canary’s bath-tub, 
borrowed for the occasion. 

This bath proved the beetles to be impostors, for 
no sooner had they touched the water than their 
legs flew out in every direction, and from two large 
yellow spots on their shoulders streamed the strange, 
beautiful blaze that had lighted up the water in our 
neighbor’s bowl, now lying broken on the steps. 

Those who have never seen the “Elater,” as this 
tropical phosphorescent beetle is called, can have 
no idea of the strange brilliancy of the light that 
shines steadily from the spots on its shoulders. 

As the beetle lifts its wings you see the soft body 


also flaming with light, and yon soon think of these 
spots as windows through which the light from the 
body shines. 

Our neighbor told us of a poor prisoner, who was 
shut up in a dungeon so dark that he could not see 
his hands before his face, to whom friends succeeded 
in sending a little scrap of paper in which was 
folded one of these elater beetles. 

When the frantic, half-mad prisoner unfoldel 
the paper, @ wonderful light shone out about him, 
and in spite of the terrible darkness into which he 
had been cast by cruel men, he was able to read, by 
the friendly, steady gleam of the elater, directions, 
written on the scrap of paper, for escaping by a 
secret passage leading from his dungeon. 

This beautiful light proved true to him, for after 
a patient search it showed him the stone, described 
in the paper, that could be rolled aside from the 
hidden door. 

We were all glad when we knew that the two fire- 
beetles were ours, and the children immediately 
named them Jupiter and Mars. 

A pretty little red Chinese lantern with perforated 
paper over the top made an elegant house for our 
new pets, and when we had put for their refresh- 
ment a piece of banana in the tin candlesocket, and 
hung the lantern to the gas-fixture, we thought 
Jupiter and Mars might be quite comfortable. 

When we put the gas out they rewarded us by 
brightly illuminating their red castle. 

From the first they were very tame, or very stupid, 
and seemed to have no fear. 

The children made a tiny chariot of thin white 
paper, and covered it with diamond powder. 

This chariot was harnessed by silken threads to 
Jupiter and Mars, and a lovely paper fairy with 
diamond-glistening hair was drawn by these fiery 
steeds round and round a marble table. 

In a dark room, with the weird greenish light 
from the beetles falling upon the gleaming chariot, 
this made a very pretty sight. 

The entertainment was sometimes varied by plac- 
ing Jupiter and Mars upon their backs. 

In this position they were helpless as turtles, un- 
til they gave a spring in the air and came down 
right side up again. 

This performance delighted the children, but one 
evening Jupiter and Mars became tired of the sport, 
and with one accord rose in the air, dragging the 
chariot after them, and throwing out the fairy 
driver, who was badly injured in the efforts of the 
children to capture the runaway steeds. 

Poor Jupiter came to an untimely end at length, 
through being fed, by the little ones, on wet sugar 
stirred with a match. 

The phosphorus paste, thus innocently made, 
wholly disagreed with the poor beetle’s digestion, 
and we felt so badly over our dead elater that we 
did not grieve when Mars, taking advantage of the 
general confusion, escaped through an open window. 

‘“‘ He was safe from matches, anyway,” the chil- 
dren said.— Youth’s Companion. 
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UNITY. 


Whe Gxchange Table. 


SONNET TO M. M. 


Two roads run parallel: the one 

Along a valley, where the sun 

Is torrid, and the winds all day 

Are in thick-clouded dust at play; 

The other creeps along the hills 

With trees o’ershadowed, and the rills 
Soft music makes adown their bed, 

While bees make honey overhead; 

The birds build nests; their merry song 
Sweet, spicy breezes bear the paths along. 


Yon hillside road, dear friend, is thine; 

The dustier way of travel mine. 

Your sturdy step, your questioning eye, 

Through clouds of dust I oft desery. 

But why the valley road I choose 

And why the shady hill refuse 

I can’t explain; but this I know,— 

That some time yours must be the glow, 

And some time mine shall be the shade. 

As now, so then, let friendship be our aid. 
—E. P. Powe, in The Index. 


HYMN. 
BY KRISTOFER JANSON. 


[Translated by Emma E. Marean. ]} 


High upon the cross suspended, 
Truth is hanging undefended, 
Shelterless and scorned indeed. 
Hate rejoices through the nation: 
From the cross comes supplication, 
“ Pardon them, for whom I bleed.” 


Not in lightning or in thunder, 
Comes a truth of love or wonder: 
In a manger it is born; 
And the crowd, its light unheeding, 
Nail it ever, torn and bleeding, 
To the cross with lgughing scorn. 


But the light, by men rejected, 
Glows with power unsuspected. 

And the cross becomes a star; 
Beckoning through the mists of ages, 
Through the blood-stained martyr pages, 

Witnesses from near and far. 


Jesus! Savior! Hail forever, 

Throned on Calvary, dying never! 
Crucified as Truth must be; 

Each red drop of life-blood flowing 

Shows new thought. forever growing, 
Calling all mankind to Thee. 


—Christian Register. 


Ler toe Unitep States Fortow tug EXaMpLe OF THE 
Moture Counrey.-~In England as late as the fifteenth cen- 


tury, letters were sent by butchers and drovers who went | 


about the country buying cattle. That the young lover, 
sighing like a furnace, must have sighed himself into a 
skeletou while his woeful ballad went slowly along in the 
butcher's yreasy pocket toward his mistress’s eyebrow, is 
easy to believe. Since that time Great Britain has led all 
other nations in improvements of postal service. In addi- 
tion to postal telegraphy, it has a post oflice savings bank, 
which allows two and a half per cent. interest on deposits 
of one shilling and upward; also a life insurance depart- 


ment, by which persons between sixteen and twenty are 
insured to the amount of from twenty to one hundred 
pounds. It also issues internal revenue licenses on “male 
servants, horse dealers, carriages, dogs,” etc., and recently 
it has added an express system, carrying parcels not more 
than three and a half feet long and weighing not more than 
seven pounds, at a cost of six cents for one pound, twelve 
cents for three pounds, and eighteen cents for seven pounds. 

Postal telegraphy was authorized by act of Parliament 
in 1868, but was not put in operation until 1870, when the 
Government borrowed £7,000,000 ($35,000.000) and pur- 
chased the lines of private companies. This purchase is 
now regarded as a great mistake, as the price paid was far 
above the real value. The service, however. has proved 
very successful, the earnings being sufficient rapidly to ex- 
tend the lines and increase the number of stations, besides 
yielding a handsome revenue fo the Government. The 
charge for telegrams is one shilling (24 cents) for twenty 
words to any partof the kingdom. Messages written on 
stamped cards and forms, and deposited in the letter boxes, 
are dispatched from the nearest telegraph station immedi- 
ately upon collection. 

In view of the great satisfaction which the system has 
given in England, it is not easy to understand why the 
American people have so tamely submitted to the excessive 
charges of a great monopoly, when the work might have 
been done so much cheaper and better by Government. 
Foremost among all nations to call into use the hidden 
forces of nature in the great industries of life, we have 
been slow to harness lightning to our mail service.—The 
Advance. 


One Sryze or CugisT1an.—Now Lydia Crane was not nat- 
urally inclined to be querulous or selfish. She had been 
duly converted in the progress of a revival in London, and 
joined the church during Parson Beach’s life-time. She 
read her Bible daily; said her prayers—I use the phrase 
advisedly—and was a punctual attendant on all the means 
of grace. She was the head and front of the church sewing- 
society, and secretary of the Foreign Mission Circle; yet in 
the living of her life she had become, at the age of thirty- 
five, fretful, self-centered, opinionated, and domineering, 
but perfectly certain that she was an exemplary Christian. 
Charity, sympathy, tenderness, do not grow in such a soli- 
tude as hers; it is not good for man or woman to be alone; 
and if to be a Christian is to wear the image of Christ, as 
the gospel seems to imply, there was very little obvious 
likeness in Miss Lydia to the Master whose name she wore. 
Yet she was a thoroughly honest woman, anxious above all 
things to do right; ready to give to every “object” that im- 
pelled the long-handled contribution boxes, with deacons 
at the other end, through every slip on every other Sunday, 
though she had not even a kind word for the beggar at her 
door; for begging implied “shiftlessness,” and that was 
unpardonable.—Rose Terry Cooke, in Sunday Afternoon. 


A Severe Case or Ansrnce or Minp.—Munster, Bishop 
of Copenhayen, was noted for his absence of mind, an in- 
firmity which increased as he advanced in years. He was, 
accustomed, whenever his duties summoned him from’ 
home, to hang a placard on his door, announcing, for the 
benetit of any chance visitor, that he wonld return at a cer- 
tain hour. One day, being obliged to attend to some im- 
portant business in the town, he atlixed the usual notice, 
and his errand accomplished, came home and ascended the 
stairs leading to his modestapartment. On arriving oppo- 
site his door, he glanced mechanically at the placard. and, 
entirely unconscious of his own identity, concluded that he 
was too early, and waited outside until the clock struck, 
when he suddenly recollected who and where he was, and 
let himself in.—All the Yeur Round. 


It is better to advise than reproach; for the one is mild 
and friendly, the other stern and severe; the one corrects 
the erring, the other only convicts them.— Epictetus. 


UNL yy. 


WMnnouncements. 


oo 


To SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, inudvance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made, 

The receipt of the paper ts a sufficient receipt for the first subecrip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
money fd received. No other receipt will be seut unless specially re- 

juested. 
2 Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
@abscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting fora bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick BJock, Chicayo. 


Tue American Woman Surreace Association will hold 
its fourteenth annual meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 9 
and 10. 


Tue RocHeEster ConFERENCE 18 postponed. The new date 
will be announced later. 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


The following contributions to the fund for the relief of 
Kristofer Janson’s Mission have been received at this office 
up to date: 


Previously acknowledged. - - - $233.15 
Rev. A. J. Beavis, Monmouth, Nl. - : - 2.00 
H. G. Harding, - - 3.00 
W. P. Smith, * be - - - 1.00 
J. W. Sipher, has “ - - ,1.00 
F. W. Harding, ke ee - - - 1.00 
F. E. Harding, 3 & - - 1.00 
J. M. Shaw, te “ 2 = - 1.00 
Mrz. 8. H. Price, Chicago, - - 5.00 
Sunday-School Society, Humboldt, la,.  - - 5.00 
Mrs. C. P. Damon, St. Louis, Mo., - - 1.00 
Mrs. L. K. Woodman, North Evanston, Il. - 1.00 
Mrs. M. M. Howe, - 1.00 
Mrs. M. C. Bullock, Ohieaaty - - - 5.00 
Ladies’ Society, Sheftield, Tl, - - - 10.00 

Total : - - - - $271.15 


UNITARIAN MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The following is the provisional programme of exercises 
of the Ministers’ Institute at Lowell, Mass., Sept. 24 to 28: 

Monday, at 744 p.m., opening sermon by Rev. John W. 
Chadwick, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tuesday, at 10 a.m., essays by Prof. Josiah Royce, of 
Harvard University; topic, “ What is an Error?” and Rey. 
Joseph H. Allen, of Ithaca, N. Y.; topic, “The Conception 
of Universal Law.” 

At 71 p.m., addresses upon methods of improving pub- 
lic worship by Revs. W. H. Lyon and Edward A. Horton, of 
Boston, and Thomas R. Slicer, of Providence, R. I. 

Monday, at 10 a.m., essay by Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, 
D.D., of Cambridge, upon “Luther;” and Mr. Protass Chun- 
der Mbozoomdar, of Calcutta, upon “ Protestantism in 
India.” 

At 71% p.m., a sermon by Rev. Henry A. Miles, D.D., of 
Hinghan, Mass.; subject, “The Providential contest be- 
tween, traditional beliefs and fresh inspirations,” 
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Thursday at 10 a.m., essays by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Boston, and others. 

Friday at 10 a.m., essay by Rev. John H. Morrison, D.D., 
of Boston. 

The afternoons are reserved for discussions on the morn- 
ing subjects, to be conducted by members of the Institute 
The hospitality of the Lowell parish is offered to all mem- 
bers of the Institute, who should send notice of their inten- 
tion to be present to Rev. Josiah L. Seward, Lowell, Mass. 

Groras A. THayeEn, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 10, 1883. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Unrry Services anp Sones for Sunday-schools, contain- 
ing thirteen services and fifty-five songs and hymns; with 
anthems, chorals and chants in the services. By J. Vila 
Blake. 30 cts. per copy, $15 per 100. 

Uniry SHorter Services for Sunday-schools, intended 
especially for infant classes; containing four services with 
music. By Mrs. A. L. Parker. 15 cts. per copy, $1 per 
dozen. 


UNITY SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Fiast Serres: Corner-Stones of Character. 
Kate Gannett Wells; 12 lessons. 

Sxoonp Serres: Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head; 12 lessons. 

Tuirp Serres: School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames; 12 
lessons. 

Fovurts Series: A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C. Gannett. Chart to go with 
same, 5 cts. 

Firtu Serres: Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett; 12 lessons. 

Srxtn Serres: Theodore Parker and the Liberal Move- 
ment in America. By R. A. Griffin; 12 lessons. 

Srvenru Series: Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Ll. 
Jones; 8 lessons. 

Erautx Sentes: Stories from Genesis. 
Sunderland; 12 lessons. 

Nita Senies: The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman; 9 lessons. 

Tentn Sentes: Talks about the Bible. 
By Newton M. Mann; 12 lessons. 

Exyeventu Srnies: The More Wonderful Genesis; or 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons; 11 lessons. 


By Mrs. 


By Mrs. Eliza R. 


(Old Testament.) 


Twetrrn Series: Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland; 12 lessons. 
Turrteenta Series: Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. 


Mann; 18 lessons. 

Each of these, single copies 15 cts., per doz. $1.25; except Series 
Seventh and Thirteenth. Seventh Series, single copies 10 cts.; per 
dozen, $1. Thirteenth Series, single copies 20 cts., per dozen, $1.75. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Series A. “Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards 15c. ) Illuminated 
Series B. ‘‘ Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards illustrations 
15 cents. ' by Prang. 
Series C. : Corner-Stones of Character. Illustrated by 
12 tinted cards, 20 cents. hotogra pha: 
Series D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards 20. ) PRO‘ORTapns. 
Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, 20 cts. Dluminated by 
Series F. “Work and Worship.” 6 cards. Sent in pack- 


ages to suit customers, at the rate of two cards for a 
cent. 
Prang. 
Series C, D, E, correspond to Series I., II., III. of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on * Uniform Lesson” plan. 
LIisrary Camps, per hundred, $1. 
Address, 1835 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 


In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 


will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in UNITY. 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 
ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Uniry Office. Price 10 cents. 


ANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 
LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
office, and sample copies of Unrry will be sent free 
to any address. Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Av- 
enue, Chicago. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
repare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 
library, and all necessary expenses ate very moder- 
ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A. Livermorg, President, Meadville, Penn. 


“RAILWAY. 
Chicago & North-Western 


way is the 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 


n 
HAI TED STATES FAST, MAIL ROUTE 


CH O 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern_and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi 


tory, British Columbia, China, Japan, 
Se 


ew 
Zealand, and all principal points fn the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as great as 
comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
ite at and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 

At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
mes al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will buy your Tickets 
by. this route AND WILL TAKE NONE 
OTHER. 

For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 

‘d to all parts of the West, North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Tl. 

All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line. 
J.D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
Gen. Sup’t, 2d Vice-Pres, and Gen. Manager. 
. H. STENNETT, 
Gen, Pass, Agt., Chicago. 


Oe ee es 


“Unity Mission.” 


A new series of tracts to answer the question, 
What is Unitarianism? and to illus- 


Faith and Freedom. By Storromp A. 
trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 


BROOKE. 12mo. pp. xxiii, 352 ... 
The Peak in Darien. An Octave of 


and Life. By Frances Powrr Conse. 12mo. pp. 266. - 
The Duties of Women. By Frances 
Edited by members of the Conzx. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper 25ets.; 


The Two Consciences, An . By’ 
LIAM DENNIS. 12mo. pp. 85. 

A Study of the Pentateuch. By Ru: 
P. SteBpINs, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233........ 

Wrestling and Waiting. By Jomx F. 
Ware. pp. ix, 340........ 

Jesus, His Opinions and 
Hew te oe Studies of a Layman. 
PP. STL. oe i pave cv snetunynenie 


Poems. By Mrxor J. SavacE. 18mo. pp 247. 


Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 


UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Minister’s Hand-book: For Chi 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. od 
arranged by Rev. Mixor J, SavaGe. New — 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo. pp. 121 Cloth... . 

The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Bid- as 

dles. By M. J, Savace. 12mo. pp. 160.... 100 

Belief in God. An Examination of Some 

Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M._ 2 

SavaGe, to which is added an address by W 

H. SavacE. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth....-...- 

Beliefs About Man. A Companion Volume 
to “ Belief in God.” By M. J. Savace. & 
pp. 180. Cloth..........0s++ess wey 

Talks About Jesus. By M. J. 
12mo, pp. 161. Cloth........-.-..+5+ 

The Morals of Evolution. By M. 
AGE. 12mo. pp. 191. Oloth.. 

Life and Letters of T. 
12mo, pp. ix, 208. Cloth . 

Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) A. Seer, ¢ Ww. c. oe = PP. 

Limp Cloth 50 cts, Full gilt .........<+<s-+. 


Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above Prices by 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 
35 Wabash Ave., C) ; 


Single copy, 5 cents, 
Price, { Ten copies, 95 cents. Including postage. 


—low Ready :— ¥ 
. 
No. 1. “* NaTurat RExiGion,” By J. Vila Blake, 


No.2. ‘* THE REticr1on of JEesvus,’’ By H. M. Simmons, 


No. 4. “‘Asour Prayer. ” 


No.7. “Tse GrowTH oF Fartu."By H. M. Simmons, 
In Preparation and Reedy Scon. 
No.3, UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 


COVENANTS, ETO. 


No. 5. ‘‘THE Powxr OF THE Bap,” (the Western 


No. 6.  UNrTaRIANISM,—ItTs HISTORY AND ITS PRIN 
CIPLES,” by J. C. Learned. 


Others to follow: 


eae 
4a~+F-> 
ey 


= hes a eet Dp os fre A: 
. rans try: At aw ¥ ae ; 
Past as aes Hl Sr = 


Depots. I Colorado, ue 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE, It is universally admitted tobe the 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of 1 
IT. J. POTTER, on Vice Pres't and Gen'l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. A: 


UNI YY. 


nis WO POPULAR WEEKLY NEWSPA-| The Science of Self-Defense. A Treatise | Boxing Made Eas; ne or, The Complete 
1 PERS FOR SALE. Profits for year past $3,000. on Sparring and Wrestling. Including Complete Manual of Sel Defense. Clearly ex- 
City of 100,000, doubling in three years. Will trade Instructions in Training and Physical Develop- plained and illustrated. 12mo., 15 cents. 
or take partner. Observer, care Unrry, Chicago. ment, also, several remarks upon a course pre-| Parlor Theatricals; or, Winter Even- 
, * i scribed for the reduction of Corpulency. By Ed- ings’ Entertainment. A collection of Dra- 
eee CoS att Cl a Lee oo mund E. Price. Illustrated with Explanatory matic Amusements and Comic Plays. Illustrated 


_. 
—e 
ee 


0 large fancy Advertising Cards, different, Engravings. 16mo., bound in boards, 75 cents. with cuts and diagrams. Large 16mo., 30 cents. 
for 30 cents. Gro. H. Ricumonp, North- 
field, Vt. : CHICAGO BOOK CO., CHICAGO BOOK CO., 
88 Randolph St., Chicago 88 Randolph St., Chicago. 


GET THE BEST | Sawing Made Easy B-2:S. PS i 


Gn ey es 


septar RRA A creat azine 
By Rev. A. G. Haygood, D. D. & R. M. McIntosh. No Risk*Solid [ 0 per ce nt 
+The Cream of all other Rymn and Tune Books, read op inlonsbemicetay 


abe 16 pears old can saw logs FAST and LE ASY Mines Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
“h Murray, Fc 
‘ 


Round and shaped note and and word edition. fhe MQN. N AGH Lich RING SAW “EN aa | Solid as English Consols or Ul Mi Bonds, 


For sale by all Booksellers. Specimen copy sent | into suitable lengths for family stove-wood, and all sorts 
for 60 cents. | of log-cutting, it is AGENTS WaNTED and unrivaled | Illustrated For Circulars address the 


Boys or Girls at school can make money 
felling ous ate memell Sharpener. Send 

cents in stamps for sample and price to agents, 
C. H. STRONG & CO., mnfs, 52 Dearbern st., Chicago. 


ee ET se - 


Mention this 


Catalogue, Fre 
; x ] 3 ‘O..N _ | papers ‘Adtrese at R UFACTURING | Central Illinois Financial Agency, 
Actress J.W BURKE & CO., Macon, Ga Cc “la baly gH 7 MANU? ‘ae Jacksonville, Illinois, 


NEW PARLOR ORGAN ONLY $35. 00 & 


Including Stool, Book, and Music, providing order is giyen and remittance made within seven days from date of this 
Dueeke a EGULAR’ PRICE, ¥85, 00, without Stook, Book, and Music. The PARIs, LONDUN, and NEW YORK 
OR is ibails expressly to supply every household throughout civilization with organs at popular é { 
iprices. It is handsomely built, for the Parlor, Lodge, Church, or Sabbath School, and is an ornament ¥ H Hire Ses 1 
er the per rlor of the millionaire, workingman, or the far away Western farmers, &c. BRIEF DE- ae : AVA Ai: Yi Ki iA on 
Pee ae ON, New Style, No. 700: Heigut, 69'inches; Length, 41 inches, Depth.'23 inches; Weight, ~ NU 

abou 


FIFTEEN (15) USEFUL STOPS, NAMELY: _ }j wal” 


~ WARRANTED 


1, Powerful BOX SUB-BASS. 5. DIAPASON 


Double OCTAVE COUPLER, Opens five full Octaves new and original 
which doubles the power of the Organ; | g, DULCIANA, 


ee Eee eee eccan, giving|  teropenty tie team Remeron es |) : | “ 


Se i Ae eseveana Dram pana |” Weenie Valen imieatn by a PAN al Mito Nn 


9 Piccolo, 10 AZolian, 11 Clarionet, 12 Cello, 13 Vox Jubilante, 24 4 
8. SAXAPHONE, Clarabella, 15 Grand Organ Knee Stop. The last eight sto) 
in direct conjanetion wi bore seven, br sort, at command 0! the 
‘ormer, most charming music, nt orches! ec! rom & mere w! as 
were, taprand burstot harmony. ite THUNDEMING TONES, while using the tull 
, Must be heard to be apprecia' sd. 
q original Cabinet Organ contains FIVE SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, 
¥ follows: ist, Five °) Octave Set Diapason or Paris Reeds. %nd, Five (5) full Set Dul- 
 ¢lana Reeds toned “London” style. 3d, Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds of Three full Octaves. 
Full Octave Powerful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass Reeds. 6th, Two @< ype 
ne each pol Piccolo and Saxaphone Reeds combined. The above Five Se f Reeds 
and are covered by Patents obtained at the UNITED TA’ rES 
ENT OF ties This beautiful Pianoforte Upright Parlor or Cabinet Organ 
Five Full Octaves, One Manual or Keyboard, Handsome Walnut Case, Recep- 
for Book and Sheet Music, Lamp Stands, Handles, Rollers, Treble Upright Bel- 


lows, Ppnenee wer, Steel 3) &c. Right Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee mn aii ! 
which the full power of this Organ may be obtained at picasure by use of the sOvk Bee 5 at 4, 
ota, 


: out re the hands from the Keyboard. it ; 
SUMMER OFFER.—1 desire every home within the reach of civilization : EBRD “ty 
— one of my matchless Organs and to this end only | make this offer, imal 
0 Parlor Organ with Book, Stool and Music,complete, boxed, 7 
delivered on Cars at W. ‘ashington, New Jersey, FOR ONLY 


aes Offer is pay and order given within Seven Days 
ate of this Newspaper, 


ING NOTICE ane MAIT. WITH ORDER. 4 


Ih 
aoa = i 
pr with only $85.00 © ASTI, by P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Check 
Draft, mailed within the limited time as specified, I I hereby agree to receive ‘ ; Mh i | 
in are yment for one of my Beatty Organs, New Style, No. 700, &c. Money - i ! 
interest at 6 per cent. from date of yous remittance, if not as : ih It i 
Mi atier one year’s use, Signed ANTEL F. BEATTY. 


mber, to secure this GREAT BARGAIN, rou snould order at once before the —s 
d time has expired. Nothing can be gained by long correspondence. My sole 
is to have this popular organ introduced, without a moment’s delay, into every S 
usehold hout civilization, as early and as quickly as possible. I am willing in A i CA = 
offer the first instrument at a sacrifice to introduce, as every one sold so far has 1 i k 3 Minin == 
others. In one particular instance thirty sales, at $65 each, have followed the TTY ii 
organ purchased. First Organ is shipped at #85.00 asanadvertisement. All I a! 5 lh) i il ll int 
in Setuen of 700 is to show the instrument to your circle of friends. The instru. => il i il 
an tself, it sings its own praises. If you are unable to accept this Great = i Cray) + ig I c=) 
aps you have an instrument already of some P Z iu AvAM ay " ~~ 4 


of yours 
Popular Instruments. I shall certainly appreciate your efforts. Shipments of 
Oe. 1883, 1,152; March, 1883, 1,435; ril, b gifts, 1,335; May, 

e,a8 it will not be repeate t me hear from you anyway. (Bear in mind, that I will not daviate trom the above offer.) ty ORDER ‘IMMEDIATELY. 


are from 
; >» a, Onuren: Chapel, = Parlor ( ; nis does not include Reatty’s Piano- 
Re SoRee. 
‘iousauer} DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


mail this offer to’ shy If you can sonveniently help me extend the sale of 
pecwmber: 1882, 1,410; Janu- 
= 
you are in need of an 0: you should avail Jourself of the Arore offer at 
J a9 Manufacturer, 


Cookery Manuals, Painting on China. 


By MRS. EMMA P. EWING, What to Paint and How to Paint It. A Hand- 
President of Chautauqua School of Cookery, and | Book of Practical Instruction in Overglaze Paint- 


Superintendent of Chi aining ¢ | ing, for the use of Amateurs in the Decoration of 
Cookery. ea tes cago), Re Behool ‘0 Hard Porcelain. By James C. Beard. A Book of 


, | elaborate information on all points in the Art of 
China Decoration, giving a complete list of the 


No. 1—SOUP AND SOUP MAKING. colors especially adapted for this purpose, and 
No. 2.—BREAD AND BREAD MAKING. showing the effect produced when subjected to the 


No. 3.—SALAD AND SALAD MAKING. “firing” process. It describes all the necessary 
(Others in preparation.) appliances, and explains their uses. It gives 


“ SS a thorough instruction in simple or elaborate styles of 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. | decoration, with elegant specimen patterns printed 
Vaya = aa in their appropriate colors’. The thoroughly prac- 

Also, by same Author, tical scope of this work will be seen by = ph mmol 

C ki d C | B ildi ation of its contents, each division of the work being 
00 Ing all ast e ul Ing, | per ea oe witeo™ plain, Seosilet, style, easy 

- of comprehension and guarantee success: In- 

A Charming Story; cloth, 216 pages, troduction, Requisite Materials, Gomplabe Table of 
Price ONE DOLLAR. Peer) eer a tigen Management of Utensils, 

mailed a : Selection o na, Preparation for Work, Instruc- 

$i Him DNV Aden the Bulshere, | Soma fe racing, Uee of Colors, sublets Dud 
’ gested, ors for “Grounds,* signs for ers, 

FAIRBANKS, PALMER & CO., Etruscan Vases, Mineral Decalcomanie, Spatter 
183 and 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Work, Gilding, Plain Bands for Borders, Mono- 

Say where you saw this advertisement. chromes, Silhouettes, Firing. A description is given 
7 of the best style of kilns, or mufiles, with directions 


for their use, by the aid of which the amateur can 
THE CHICAGO “fire” his own work. in any stove or range. This 


work is printed in the best style, on fine paper, 
SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK with full-page colored illustrations, and an elegant 
4 | cover, executed in the most artistic manner. Small 


At Woman's Exchange, 189 Wabash Ave., Mrs. J. 8. ‘ r sal 
Rosrmsow, Supt., it addletrar to the thovoneh rer eee flexible cover. Sent postpaid Cleaned, Dyed All! 


instruction in all styles of Decorative Embroider ‘ag ‘, 
has opened one of the best assorted stocks of En ECA ia ae ca JOHN DA 
. Chicago. 
— 192 S. Clark Street, (: 


MILTON CHAIR a 


Stamping Patterns, etc. The perfection of stamp- 

, with the latest and most elegantdesigns for 
selection. 7 
(er"Price List and Circulars mailed on=5> 


rrasenes, and all Art Needlework materials, 
Co., Chicago. 


Seat on 30 Days? _ aN 600 Bushels a Day. 
TEST TRIAL, . 


It Digs Irish and 
Sweet Potatoes 
Equally Well. 


It will save its cost yearly to every farmer. We guarantee @& will di; 
team can dig as fast as fifteen persons cone ap. ‘The potatoes are gathered without being cut or bruised, and 
cleaner than is usually done with a hoe. Every \paer ig senton 8) days’ trial so that there js absolutely no risk 
in buying. We wantan agent in every County in United States and Canada to exhihit our Digger this fall at the 
Stave and County Fairs. '¢ will furnish cirenlars fee, and pay your newspaper advertising bills in your Coun- 
ty. Don't failto mention this paper, and write quick for illustrated circulars giving prices, terms, 

Read These Fresh Testimonials and Notice the Late Dates. 
Tcrtm, N. ¥., Aug 2, 1883. 

Monarch Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il.—Dear Sirs: The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger has been received. Have 
tested tt and AM VERY MUCH PLBASED WITH IT. I thinkit will suit the people very well, at least th se who have 
seen itiike i¢ very much. If I should order twenty-dye Dige>rs, wonld the freight be cheaper tn proportion than 

AN 


m1 ve J. BARNES. 
on asingle Digger? How many will a car hold? ‘Yours, &c. as - rex in the world area baal 


Lovpey, Iowa, Ang. 
Monarch Mfy. Co.—G-ntlemen: The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger arrived in good order. Thave tried tt | Right, (without change, 
or 


and tt works tip-top/ Enclosed please find P O. money-order for $20, which send me two more gers as t 
goon as possible. Inregard to advertising you might adveriise in the **Conservative” and ‘* Advertiser” papers Pullman Palace 
at Tipton. Send me some circulars for advertising. Yours truly, H. D. Kemmann, Agent 
GENTRYVILLE, Spencer Co., Ind., Aug. 9 1888. the Sness, Theat ard aetees a 
Monarch Mfg. Co.—Dear Sirs; I just write you a few lines to let you know what success [ have had with the’ yreagpa 
Monarch Lightning Potato Digger. 1 received it to-day at 1:40 o clock and thoroughly tested it in the potato | points SO! 
field, and sold 8 Diggers in $ hours. I will give the agency my whole time, and travel around the County with a 
wagon-load of Diggers. Please to have an edvertisemens, Put in the Rockport ‘‘Sentinel.” I want to tell you 
that the Digger exceeded by Jar my anticypations, after gt ait ahardtest. The ground was very hard and dry 
and cove ‘all over with grass, and the Digger worked splendid. I would not take $0 for it and do without it. 
Ten men can't pick up the potatoes fastenough. I have sent money by express. Ship 3 Diggers rightaway. 
Yours Respectfully, GroreR HOLLIS. 
New Warerrorp, Ohio. Aug. 28, 1983. 
Monarch Mfg. Co., Chicago—Dear Sirs: I got your Digger and have been digging some potatues with ft. It 
digas well, although the ground is grassy. We are going to have a Fair in two weeks and it will be a good place 
to sell. Yours truly, HreamM Merz. 


The Monarch Lightning 
Potato Digger, 


if 600 bushelsperday. One man with a 


The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger has been in use for the past five years, and we have been reliably in- 
formed that so great {s the demand for this important farm implement that the factory is taxed to its utmost 
capacity.—From Indiana Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind, , July 14, 1883. 

COMPETENT AGENTS WANTED AL $1,000 SALARY AND COMMISSION. 

You will lose all opportunities of selling Diggers this year, if you don’t write quick for illustrated circulars, ; 
giving prices, &c. Pou can coin money selling our Diggers. Address, 210 Desttenaed 5 


MONARCH MANUFACTURING CO., 163 Randolph St., Chicago, | J, ¢, M’MULLIN, G 


UNITY. 


RREEDOM, + RELLOWSAIP + AND + CHARAGEER + IN + RELIGION. 


Vol. XI 


No, 18 


Chicago, October 1, 18883. 


State and Washington Streets. 


Imported N Novelties” 


=f. 
na FOR 
. Autumn Wear 
ke 
¢” Now on Exhibition. 
“ 
‘ The selections are exceedingly 
4 choice and attractive. 
Silk Velvets and Plushes! 
Plain and Brocaded in every conceivable 
; shade of coloring, and 
- Colored and Black Silks! 
“4 


Of the best makes and qualities, and 


The Lowest Prices! 


Dress Goods! 
Dress Trimmings! Laces! 


Housekeeping Linens! 


(The largest stock of unique and elegant 
designs in decorative and Furnish- 
ing Linens in this country.) 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furnishings 
AND 
Genera! Dry Coods! 


Embracing the latest productions of ‘* Novelties ” 
from best foreign markets. 


Examination Solicited! 


A TRIUMPH OF SKILL. 


r.Price 


SPECIAL 


3 
Dr C's 


Prepared from Select Fruits. 
That yields the finest Flavor. 
Have been used for years. Be- 
come The Standard Flavoring 


Extracts. None of Greater 
Strength. None of such Perfect | 
Purity. Always certain to im- 


part to Cakes, Puddings, Sauces, 
the natural Flavor of the Fruit. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


STEELE & PRICE, 


Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 


Makers of Lupulin Yeast Gems, Dr. Price’s Cream Baking 
Powder, and Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes. 


WE MAKE NO SECOND CRADE COODS. 


No Risk*Solid!0 per cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U.S, Bonds, 


For Circulars address the 
Centrai Illinois Financial Agency, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE, 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAV TERS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 


efer Sk epecial ermission to CHICAGO 
NATIO . Collections made in all 
parts of UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


F 


na tae ogee 


EDUCATIONAL. 
ANN ARBOR SCHOOL: OF MUSIC 


in connection with 


THE ANN ARBOR HIGH SCHOOL 


and the 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


For further information send for announcement 
to Prof. C. B. CADY, Director, or Dr. W. J. HERD- 
MAN, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
AND YOUNC WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruct- 
ors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens Oct. 1, 1883, For circulars 
and full particulars, address the Principal. 

NELEN MAGIL L, Ph. D., West Bridgewater, Mass, 


HIGHLAN SEMINARY (Sing Sing, NY) 


for Young Ladies and Children will 
reopen Sept. 12th. Mrs. PENTZ and Miss BAZLEY, 
Principals. 


BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


This Institution, chartered and endowed by the 
State of Maryland, has been removed to its new, 
spacious buildings, Beethoven Terrace, opposite 
Park Place, a beautiful, healthful location. It has 
an able faculty, and all the appointments of a first- 
class college. The 36th year opens Sept. 17th. 

N.C. BROOKS, A.M., LL.D., Pres. of College. 


ome Ww 00D SCHOOL, JUBILEE, PEoRIA 


Co., ILu. Fall and winter sessions begin Sept. 
‘Terms #200 per year. Rev. THos. W. HaskINs. 


20th. 


PLACE to secure a Business 
Education or Spencerian Pen- 


Mie as isatthe SPENCERIAN 
COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, O. Cir- 
culars free. 
TELEGR, APRY Taught at Dr. Valentine’s 
Electropathic Institute, 91 
Washington St., Chicago. Send stamp for circular. 
THOSE DESIRING A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 
for their DAUGHTERS AND YOUNG SONS will 
do well to apply for a circular to 


E. & A. HEACOCK, 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


1844. FREEHOLD INSTITUTE. 1883. 
For Boys and Young Men. Courses: English, 

Scientific, Classical, Modern Languages. Eor cata- 

logue apply 0 Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A. M., 


Free hold, N } 

M"= KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Next (seventeenth) School year begins 
Sept. 19. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
HOME SCHOO FOR SMALL BOYS. Address 
L. Hand, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
OUNG LADIES’ ATHENEZUM LEADS 
in Art, Music and Literature. 100 per cent. 
oes last year. E. CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, 

Ill. See Conservatory next week. 
C ARD. AGENTS make most money with us. 
Terme, 50 fine assorted oie ‘hea your 


name, etc., for TEN CENTS. Name pa 
"GEO. H. RIDEMOND: Northfield, vt. 


q 
q 
Hi 
H 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“I'd rather have it than a Gov’t Bond,” in times 
of sickness, N. K. Brown's Eas, Jamaica Ginger. 


10,000 AGENTS WANTED — To sell the best} 
Famity REoorp ever published. Profits 200 per 
cent. Sample, key, and ontfit, 50 cts, Address 
DeLay & Garrrirs, 


WEDDING 
AND 


CARD ENCRAVINGC. 


‘We are prepared to exeoute orders 
for Wedding, Reception, and Visiting 
Card Engraving in the most approved 
style and with the utmost prom ptness. 

Correspondence solicited, and sam- 


ples sent on application, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


TRADE 


The most remarkable Remed of the a 

The only preparation that will cure Spavin, 117, 119 and 121 Wabash Avenue, 
A valuable remedy for cure of Lameness, 

Removes swellings and inflammations, Cor. Madison Bt. 


will cure Splints and Ringbones, 
poate books with testimonials sent free. 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 
iJ J] 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
ING. d gives universal satisfaction. No 
family oe cio tha be without it. 

allGrocers. BEWARE of imitation: 
won te to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY bor. 


Price of Fllis’s Spavin Cure, $1 per bottle. 
For further particulars, free book etc., write to By Rev. A. G. Haygood, D. D. & R. M. Mcintesh. 
ELLIS gravVin CURE Co., 


No orate Fokrek ave gees. |The Cream of all other Hymn and Tune Books 
TTT a 


ing the 


Money to Loan ee Satal Round and shaped note and and word edition. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Specimen copy sent 
tche 
for 60 cents. 
Address J. W BURKE & CO., Macon, Ga 


At 6 per cent on improved business Property in 
cities of over 20,000 inhabitants, or on improved 
farms in Indiana and Tllinois, in sums of $2,000 and 
upwards. Partial payments allowed. 


BONDS 


Carefully selected of States, Counties, Towns, and| 


School Districts, for sale. ' Send for Descriptive| A. G. FISHER, Wholesale Ag't, 51 Wabash-av., Chicago. 
lists and prices. - — e: amtiek 


N. W. Harris & Co., 


{76 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Painting on China. 


What to Paint and How to PaintIt. A Band. 
Book of Practical Instruction in Overglaze Paint- 
ing, for the use of Amateurs in the Decoration of 
Hard Porcelain. By James C. Beard. A Book of 
elaborate information on all points tn the Art of 
oe poset giving . arr abe? list of = 
colors especially adapted for S$ purpose, 
showing the effect produced when subjected to the 
“firing”? process. It describes all the necessary 
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The Inquirer believes that the “tendency of 
Unitarianism on the English side of the Atlantic is 
also toward faith, and not toward skepticism, croak- 
ers to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


“Church Architecture, with Hints on Construc- 
tion,” is a little pamphlet published by B. J. Bart- 
lett, Architect, of Des Moines, Iowa. It contains 
several suggestive designs. Although it is an ad- 
vertising publication, and makes no other claim, 
yet it contains so much good sense that it deserves 
to be known as a modest suggestion of what is 
much needed but not to be found—a practical guide 
to the rational church-builder. 


The Unitarian Herald of the 7th ult., comment 
ing upon our note regarding the alleged reaction in 
Western Unitarianism, in a recent issue, says a word 
that is quite as true in America as in England: 


‘*In England here, we have had what we mny call ‘undulations? of 
thought, sometimes more of Parkerism, sometimes more of Channing- 
ism, to use a ready mode of describing the prominent directions of re- 
cent Unitarian developments. But the protest which Unity puts for- 
ward against the idea that we are being saved by ‘reaction’ is one 
which we cordially indor=e, as applying to the position of the churches 
in England. ‘ Reaction’ is certainly not the word for it.” 


Chicago, October 1, 1883. 


No. 18. 


We commend the following note, clipped from 
the advertising regulations of a prominent Western 
railway, to the attention of the Woman’s Journal, 
or perhaps to the Woman’s Congress about to meet 
in this city. Why should the sex line enter into 
editorial privileges and courtesies? 

Norr—Under the rules for 1883 no free transportation will be issued 
o women. In cases, however, when the editor or proprietor of the 
paper desires to send a lady member of his family over any portion of 


he lines of this Company east of the Missouri river, one-half rate orders 
will be issued to them for the trip. 


Dr..Ryder, the honored pastor Emeritus of St. 
Paul’s Church in this city, on his recent return 
from a European trip, gives to the Tribune reporter 
the following impressions of the great Englishman: 


“Tam not of the kind to run after public men, and I didn’t meet any 
of them that I care to speak of, except Mr. Gladstone. But oh! what a 
man he is!—the lion and the lamb in one! the most remarkable man in 
public affaira in the civilized world! As you might expect from a truly 
great man, he is distinguished for his unaffected simplicity of charac- 
ter. He and his family make up the most charming Christian house 
hold you ever saw. I was conscious, everywhere I went, of the power 
and influence of Bismarck, but he is totally devoid of the influence and 
moral grandeur of the English premier.” 


We join with Mr. Janson in thanking the many 
contributors who have so generously come to the 
relief of the sufferers from the Minnesota cyclone, 
and are pleased to note that so many of his con- 
tributors have been moved to do the kindly deed 
through Unrry. We asked for a thousand dollars. 
He has had more. But, friends, there are claims 
upon our interest and generosity of equal merit. 
Must we ever wait for death or a tornado ere we 
yield to our highest impulses and do our noblest 
deeds ? 


A writer in the Inquirer of the 8th ult. cata- 
logues with much spirit the causes that produce 
weak churches. They are “Neglect of Sunday- 
school work,” “dreary service,” “defective inter- 
course with one another,” “indifference,” ‘ non- 
attendance at service,” “the social ostracism,” 
“Jack of money,” and (we knew it was coming) 
“the ministers!’ He says: 

Platitudes and ineptitudes repeated with wenrying reiteration are 
more than enough tosend people to sleep. They go off elsewhere, 
* * * * Better for a congregation that their minister be over 


sensitive and stay but ayear or two, than to fail to realize that he is 
wanted no longer. Obtuseness of vision exists in pulpit sometimes as 


well as ip pews. 
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W. T. Harris, eminent as a teacher and philoso- 
pher, thus arranges the fourteen prominent nations 
of the earth in the scale of civilization, taking into 
consideration the morality, education, liberty and 
material prosperity of the masses—religion being 
left out of the question: 1, United States; 2, Eng- 
land; 3, Germany; 4, France; 5, Austria; 6, Italy; 
7, Spain; 8, Russia; 9, Turkey; 10, Persia; 11, 
India; 12, Egypt; 13, Japan; 14, China. And 
now some of our exchanges are exercised over the 
question as to whether Judaism or Christianity is 
to receive the credit for the foremost ones. 


The learned editor of the Disciple, published in 
Belfast, Ireland, in exposing the Shapira fraud, 7. e,, 
the attempt of a dealer in Jewish antiquities, to 
palm off a recently-manufactured “ancient” manu- 
script as a piece of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
written 800 B. C., calls attention to the practice of 
the old Jewish scribes of burying their old manu- 
scripts after copying them, so as to obviate disputes 
as to the sacred text. We fear that this line of 
scribes is not yet extinct. How many a modern 
preacher seeks to bury his difficulties in order to 
avoid disputes. There are those standing in pulpits 
who close questions by simply throwing away the 
key! 


Mr. Gannett’s Lessons V. and VI, in his course 
of Sunday-school Lessons on the “Childhood of 
Jesus,” which he has had in long and careful prep- 
aration, is soon to be published as Number XIV. 
of the Unrry 8. S. Lesson Series. It will make a 
sixteen-page pamphlet, the two topics being the 
“Birth of Jesus” and “The Carpenter’s Home.” 
The first offers particularly rich material for four 
or five Sundays’ work immediately preceding Christ- 
mas. The lessons are delightfully suggestive con- 
cerning the “Christmas Poem,” “The Christmas 
Poem in History” and the “Christmas Fact.” It 
calls into play a large, but not unattainable, amount 
of artistic, legendary and literary material, which 
cannot fail, if used as indicated, to fix what is now 
@ perplexing and to many a distasteful portion of 
the Gospel narrative in the minds of the children 
in such a way as to make it evermore a valuable 
piece of intellectual and spiritual furnishing. We 
congratulate our Sunday-schools east and west on 
the timely appearance, and hasten to assure them 
that if they neglect to use this guide on the four 
Sundays preceding Christmas (six Sundays would 
be better), they will miss a large amount of pleas- 
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ure and profit. Mr. Gannett has done many bits 
of good werk for the Sunday-school before this, 
but we have never seen anything from his pen that 
so successfully combines clearness with suggestive- 
ness. In it are sweetness and light. 


We like an article in the Index, of the 20th ult., 
by Sarah A. Underwood, on the “Degeneracy of 
the Modern Novel.” We believe with her that the 
readers of the current novels of the day do 
find themselves in a world of which they know, and care to know, noth- 
ing; a world of superficiality and tonelessness where they are asked to 


become interested in the analyzation of a characterless society belie’s 
idle whims, or a society man’s heartless egotism and transparent shams 
We agree with her in believing that our novel 
writers seem much more intent on exhibiting their own persona! facil- 
ity of expression and cultivated art in word-fencing than on writing a 
novel which shall reproduce the tragical combinations of real life, with 
the possible moral triumph which may give hint of help to needy and 
puzzled souls. There is great parade of superficial acquaintance with 
scientific terms, without any corresponding enlightenment of the un- 
selentific mind, which real science is always eager to give. The wit 
and humor of the novel of to-day, though doubtless more refined than 
ormerly, are refined to such attenuation that they no lonyer acintillate 
across the tired brain or awaken the dulled intellect, but rather jar on 
such as being senseless, and convey to even bright people a sense of 
vapidness and inanity. 


Our space will not permit further citation, but 
we commend every line of it to our readers. The 
nerveless goodiness of a so-called new orthodoxy 
preached in pulpits that seek to avoid all the hard 
questions, the discussion of which will drive away 
the well-dressed people, or reduce the collections, is 
we believe partly responsible for this flood of rose- 
water in literature. We need a revival of earnest- 
ness, & fresh endowment of robustness, so that our 
novelists as well as our preachers will realize, with 
our most nervy poet, after Emerson, that 


‘* Men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig-leavex for the naked truth.” 


MEDIATORSHIP IN RELIGION. 


Some years ago when The Radical, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the scholarly discussion of re- 
ligious questions and so heroically maintained by 
its devoted editor in the face of a small subscrip- 
tion list, was at last discontinued, an orthodox clergy- 
man said to the writer: “What these men are striv- 
ing for is to do away with mediatorial religion, or 
mediatorship in religion; and they find, and they 
will find, that they cannot do it.” The remark con- 
veys a very common impression. This impression 
underlies a great deal of the criticism of the so- 
called liberal forms of religious teaching and belief. 
It is a familiar charge against Unitarians, especially 
of the more radical school, that they make too little 
recognition of Jesus; that the Bible writers are not 
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given a sufficiently authoritative and unique place 
in our way of thought; in. short that we ignore this 
principal of mediatorship in religion. 

But is it really so? Have we no place for prophets 
and teachers of higher truth, no recognition of holy 
lives and characters that have been channels of 
clearer revealings tomen? Are there no mountains 
in this human landscape of ours? Or has any of 
us only so much of the water of life as his own little 
cup has caught directly from the heavens? The 
moment we put these questions, the charge becomes 
its own refutation. 

Whence comes the charge then, and what does it 
mean? From confounding two things that are not 
at all the same. There are two conceptions of 
mediatorship in religion. The one is official, the 
other personal. According to the first, emphasis is 
laid upon the office which the individual is sup- 
posed to hold, a sort of authoritative commission he 
is given, whence all he says and does derives its 
authority and force. According to the second, atten- 
tion is drawn to the person himself, his command- 
ing personality, his character and life, which im- 
press themselves upon men and win them to loving 
discipleship. Here is the source of the power and 
of its claim. It is moral or personal, not official. 
These two conceptions have been represented by the 
two types of Priest and Prophet. They have each 
played a very great part in the long drama of 
human history. 

As we look over the field of religious thought to- 
day, however, we can all of us see how the more in- 
telligent minds of all communions have moved far 
away from the idea of an official mediation vested 
in the Priest, once so universal. It remains at the 
base of the great structure of the Romish church, 
but even there with somewhat lessening power, while 
in the freer forms of Protestantism it has long since 
ceased to be cherished. In the priesthood of that 
church there have been many saintly and noble 
men, men who were anointed of the Spirit and not 
merely of human hands, men who have been real 
mediators to men of high and holy things. So are 
there to-day. In the same priesthood too have 
been men unworthy, worldly-minded, and selfish. 
But whatever of deeper power the former gained 
and the latter lost by their personal character, and 
prophetic gift or want of it, it was not here that the 
recognized ground of their efficacy and claim lay. 
It was not in the man, but in his office and the dele- 
gated authority which he exercised therein. An- 
other, not a priest, however much superior in virtue 


and religious faith, had no power to make rite or 
sacrament avail in intercession with God. This 
remains the theory of the Romish church. But 
with a large part of the Anglican church, and of 
the Episcopal church in this country, the doctrine 
of Apostolic Succession is completely shorn of its 
old-time significance and claim, and the manner of 
ordination becomes rather a question of propriety 
or church polity, and confers no exceptional author- 
ity over human conduct or belief; while in the other 
great religious denominations this whole conception 
of mediatorial relation once associated with the 
priesthood, at least so far as the ministers of relig- 
ion are concerned, has quite vanished away. It is 
as the religious teacher now, and not as the priest, 
that the clergyman is listened to and judged by our 
time. We have moved away frum the old ideas of 
priesthood and are finding a deeper interpretation 
of this great truth of mediatorship in religion. 

And the effect of this general movement of 
thought is to change our attitude toward the great 
religious personages of the past. We find ourselves. 
looking more and more from the human side, and 
interpreting our relations to them from the plane 
of our human life and its associations. And this 
extends to Jesus. It has not been, and it could not 
be, that he should escape this deep and wide-spread 
movement of thought; that with the modification 
of these earlier ideas of official mediation, even to 
the essential abandonment of them in a larger in- 
terpretation, he should still stand as the one official 
mediator between heaven and earth, the delegated 
intercessor between men and God, the High-priest 
through whom alone we have access to heaven. 
The more thoughtful Protestantism finds itself to- 
day adrift from the earlier christology and looking 
at this great prophet of its faith from the purely 
human side. It is letting go the old Messianic in- 
terpretations and official theories, and turning 
directly with a new-awakened love to the man Jesus. 
In a word it is outgrowing its childhood conception 
of mediation, and growing into a larger thought of 
the personal ministry of a living, loving, believing 
soul! 

And this mediatorship in Religion remains. So 
long as we walk across the earth in generations, and 
are not cast upon it like Robinson Crusoes single 
and alone, this mediatorship will remain. This 
mediatorship radical Unitarianism, at leasc so far as 
the writer may speak for it, is far from “striving to 
do away with”; no school of thought is just now 
more emphasizing it and finding in it the natural 
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and sure claim of prophet and saint upon the 
abiding love and recognition of mankind. And it 
is well for those who call themselves liberal, as dis- 
tinguished from orthodox, as they leave behind the 
old ideas of official mediation, or as for others they 
would take down the idols of a worship no longer 
reasonable, to recognize all the more clearly this 
deeper mediatorship to human souls. Only some- 
thing like this can save certain phases of so-called 
liberalism from the danger of shallowness and 
egotism. There is a true and there is a false inde- 
‘pendence. There is an independence which is born 
‘of a sense of one’s own responsibility, which holds 
itself in modesty, and while owning many obligations 
‘to other lives recognizes that nothing is so sacred at 
Jast as its own inward loyalty. And there is an in- 
dependence which in its reaction from cast-off con- 
straint loses the humility that goes with wisdom and 
runs into loud-mouthed conceit. The world is very 
large, to say nothing of the universe, and only a very 
real sense of the unspeakable indebtedness of our own 
lives to others, past and present, can save us from 
egotism, mistaken for individuality, and hold us in 
loving fellowship with our kind. As we have 
walked in spirit with the choice souls of the past 
and have measured our scantier lives upon theirs, 
have we owned no quickening of inward power? 
Or in our individual experience have we no key to 


Emerson’s lines: 
O friend, my bosom said, 
Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose {s red ; 
All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth: 
Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair.— 


So runs this manifold mediation between us and 
the Higher than we, which is in God and which is 
God. When President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in his memorial address upon Dr. James Walker, 
last January, owned his indebtedness to that life 
and the inspiration it had been to him,—when Mr. 
Haweis, the London broad-church. preacher, said 
once of the late Frederick D. Maurice, “ All that I 
ever felt to be true about religion I owe to Mr. 
Maurice,”—when John Sterling, with the touch of 
death already upon his brow, wrote to Carlyle, 
“Towards me it is still more true than towards 
England, that no man has been and done like you,”— 
what are these but testimonies out of our present life 
(and how they might be multiplied!) to this great 
fact of Meprarorsuip towards higher life and being, 
which Jesus so signally illustrates but which did not 
begin with him and which with him did not end. 
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It has been the great fault of the old theology 
that while it spoke of Jesus as the “way,” it has 
obstinately persisted in making him the goal and 
end. The personal Jesus teaching in the syna- 
gogue and open air has been obscured in the official 
Christ throned for judgment and coming in the 
clouds of heaven. But this obscuration is in our 
age passing away. It is a suggestive fact that they 
who first were drawn to Jesus and became his 
disciples, were drawn to him not as the official 
Christ, but as a new prophet or teacher risen up 
from among them. In spite of this we are contin- 
ually told that with the spread of “humanitarianism” 
the world will withdraw its homage and no longer 
find any inspiration at the foot of the Cross. Of 
this we have no fear. We read the human heart 
quite differently. The fact is there has never been 
a time when any new word or clearer interpretation 
of Jesus’ life and character was more eagerly read 
by the people at large than to-day; and the books 
that are most read are not the treatises on his di- 
vinity, but those which restore him again to the 
waysides and houses of Palestine and make him 
once more a manamong men. MRenan’s bouk, which 
was the first to do this in a thoroughly popular 
form, met with an almost unprecedented sale, and 
has been followed by many others. Instead of 
loosening his hold upon men, these humanitarian 
views seem to make Jesus really the better under 
stood and appreciated. And so we may be sure it 
will be more and more. Humanity does not forget 
its seers. Their utterances enter into the Script- 
ures of the race. All men have part in the great 
mystery of life and death, and he who speaks the 
revealing word here, speaks to his own and to all 
times. 


‘“* While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shroud, 
While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of cloud, 
Still at the prophet’s feet the nations ait.” 
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I AM SO WEAK. 


a. M 


Father, 1 am so weak! 
Let me Thy presence feel, 

Take now my tired hands in Thine 
And bless me as I kneel. 


Renew my failing strength, 
And teach me how to rise, 
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And, bearing all my heavy load, 
To seek thy bluer skies. 

Let me not wait nor stay, 
Nor to the past return, 

But kindle still my fainting heart 
With zeal anew to burn, 


Till I shall see Thy love 
In every cross I bear; 

And, keeping close my hands in Thine, 
Shalt trust Thee everywhere. 


A CONCLUSION. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


Help us to bear the doubts we cannot solve, 
To keep a willing hand, a cheerful heart 

With which to bravely do our utmost part 

To heal all wrong and sin, to help dissolve, 
Into high, trustful deed{and pure resolve, 

The restless yearnings of the troubled heart, 
Depressing fears, the doubts which barn and smart. 
Oh, weary thoughts that ceaselessly revolve 
Within the tired brain, ye bring no rest 

Of healing on the wings strained in the quest 
Of truth beyond all mortal ken below! 

Then grant me just to do the present good, 
What I both can and may, not what I would. 
This, Lord, is all the prayer I make or know. 


THE NEW HARVEST SERVICES.* 


W. F. ALLEN. 


The two Harvest Festivals before us are both 
so good that any comparison seems ungracious. 
They are at the same time so different that hardly 
any church would hesitate long as to which to 
adopt for itself. Those that have already made use 
of the Unity Service Book or the Easter and Flower 
Services of the Western Sunday-school Society will 
be pretty certain to choose the one that keeps up 
already cherished associations. Without closely 
following the arrangement of these services, it is 
entirely at one with them in spirit, and preserves 
so completely their tone, both in words and music, 
that they are, as it were, only movements of one 
symphony. Twoof the most striking features in the 
detail of these services are those just alluded to:— 
great freedom and variety in the order of exercises, 80 
that no two have precisely the same arrangement; 
and, combined with this, frequent repetition of the 
same vocal part, so that it becomes very familiar as 
a portion of the religious service. And as the suc- 
cess of any congregational service depends largely 
upon such familiarity with the words and such 
mastery of the music as shall prevent halts and 
bungling, it is no small advantage to have these 
simple and noble musical phrases become a part of 


*A SERVICE FOR HARVEST TIME. 


By Rev. H. G. Spaulding. Boston: 
Unitarian Sunday-school Society, 7 Tremont Place. $2.00 per hundred. 

HARVEST SERVICE. From“ Unity Fextivals.” Chicago: Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Society, 135 Wabash Ave. $2.50 per hundred. 


the consciousness of every member of the congrega-. 
tion who has any power whatever of musical expres- 
sion, This may be illustrated by certain points of 
comparison with the Flower Service—a service of 
remarkable beauty—.on the whole, we think, the finest 
of the series. The two services open in a very similar 
manner, and the musical responses—‘“ Amen, Halle- 
lujah ’’—are the same; but the Flower Service has 
three responses, the Harvest Service only two. The 
Gloria and the Benediction are already familiar to 
all who have used the older services, while the rest 
of the music is different. Thus there is enough 
that is new to give the effect of freshness, and 
enough that is old to revive hallowed associations 
and give the mind that rest and relief that come 
from the presentation of familiar objects. 


The Unity services are all distinguished by deep 
devotion, loftiness of tone, poetic expression, and 
richness of effect, a richness which is due princi- 
pally to the musical responses which form so promi- 
nenta feature inthem. Responsive readings, which 
occur in the Sunday-school services, are used spar- 
ingly in the festivals. The Flower Service does not 
contain any. The Easter Service has a few, but its 
most striking feature is the Antiphon, with the 
musical response “ Joy in the earth! Joy and praise 
forever!’”? The Harvest Service contains a few, 
but here, too, the Antiphon of two pages, with its 
musical responses of “ Praise to God!” and “Halle- 
lujah,” will be found perhaps the richest and most 
powerful passage in the whole series of festivals. 

The fact of this richness and variety of musica 
features makes the one obstacle to the general use ofl 
this series. It needs at least one person in the 
church with combination of musical taste and 
knowledge joined with spirit of devotion which are 
rarely to be found in one person. Not that the 
music is difficult—any New England choir of the 
last generation, before the deluge of namby-pamby 
prettinesses in the way of tune-books, could have 
sung it readily—it is not hard, but it is high and 
noble, and a generation of children must be trained 
in the Unity Services before such music will be 
popular. 


For those who are not prepared for this service, 
Mr. Spaulding’s, simpler and shorter, will be very 
acceptable. We would not describe it as inferior; 
it consists of readings and responses of high excel- 
lence, and music of great beauty. But the re- 
sponses are to be read, not sung, and the music is 
simpler. There are two fine hymns for congrega- 
tional singing, and two charming carols. There is, 
it must be said, a small element, too, of musical 
response; and the passage on page 4, where the 
responsive readings of pastor and congregation are 
made to alternate with the children’s song, “God 
be thanked for harvest,” the whole ending with the 
carol “The corn is ripe for reaping,” is beautiful 
and must be very effective. 

Both services must help to lead the way to that 


union of beauty and devotion in worship which our 
congregational usages so much need. 
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REPRESENTATIVE UNITARIAN MINIS- 
TERS.* 


WARE—DEWEY—WEISS. 


A Paper BEAD BY Mns. E. E. MAREAN BEFORE THE CHICAGO WOMEN’S 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AT THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1883. 


In Henry Ware we have a high illustration of 
the typical Unitarian minister of fifty years 
ago—pure, high-minded, thoughtful and reserved, 
with a style of eloquence characterized by grave 
simplicity and impressive earnestness. His entire 
life and training led up to this result. In his 
earliest years he chose the profession to which his 
life was to be devoted and kept this serious purpose 
steadily before him through his boyhood. From 
the time he was eight years old he endeavored to 
accustom himself to putting his thoughts on paper, 
and he became more and more engaged in this until 
it became a fixed habit. To this may doubtless be 
attributed somewhat of that facility in the use of 
the pen which distinguished him, and in the same 
way also he acquired a power of methodizing and 
arranging his thoughts on any subject with great 
readiness. His career at Cambridge was typical 
of his future life. He rarely joined in the amuse- 
ments of his classmates, never in their gayer ones, 
but he was always esteemed by them for his sym- 
pathy and kindness, though it is quite possible to 
believe they may have stood somewhat in awe of 
the gravity and firmness of his demeanor. His 
preaching attracted at first no particular attention 
and made no strong impression. Although the ex- 
cellence of his character and the soundness of his 
religious views led those who knew him to expect him 
to preach both acceptably and usefully, yet no one 
seems to have hoped for him exceptional eminence. 
Certainly he did not himself look for great success, 
and his reputation as a preacher was so gradual in 
its growth as to come to him finally as a sort of 
discovery, to his own surprise and to that of his 
friends. In 1816 the Second Church of Boston in- 
vited him to become their minister, and on the first 
day of January, 1817, he was ordained. This so- 
ciety, which now has as its pastor the Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, was at that time the smallest in point of 
numbers and probably the least opulent of the Bos- 
ton churches. This is partly shown by the salary 
which the young man at first received—$25 a week 
and wood not exceeding thirty cords a year. For 
thirteen years he remained as pastor of this society, 
carrying out plans for usefulness and eager in his 
endeavors to improve the religious character of those 
who came under his charge. He was married the 
October after his ordination, to Miss Elizabeth Wat- 
son Waterhouse, the daughter of Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse, of Cambridge. Three years after her 


*a word of explanation is due the appearance of this paper. It was 
written, not for publication, but ag one in a private course of studios 
upon Unitarian history and liberal teaching, and has necessarily slight 
claim to originality of thought or expresion, Use has been made of 
the Life of Henry Ware, Jr., written by his brother, Dr. Bartol’s 
“ principles and Portraits,” the Introduction to “The Immortal Life” 
by John Weiss, and sermons by Dr. Bellows, Dr. G@. W. Briggs, Rev. 
Robert Collyer and Mr. Chadwick. Eg. BE. M. 


death, which occurred in 1824, he married Mary L. 
Pickard, the daughter of a retired Boston merchant. 
I think that from the memoir of Mary L. Ware we 
obtain a much brighter, more human view of Mr. 
Ware himself than from anything in the biography 
of him written by his brother. In the biography 
we are told that his “manners usually expressed 
the extreme of reserve and could sometimes hardly 
be called courteous, rarely cordial.” And in various 
ways we infer that this dignified reserve never left 
him even when with those nearest and dearest to 
him. But in the memoir of Mary Ware we read of 
scenes of childish glee and hearty frolic, presided 
over, shared and promoted by both heads of the 
Ware family, and we are glad to feel that they, 
who endured so many sorrows and sicknesses to- 
gether, were as genial and joyous as they were earn- 
est and self-sacrificing. 

Henry Ware came into life at a time when the 
dividing lines had just become distinctly drawn be- 
tween that portion of the Congregational clergy 
who held Unitarian, or, as they were often called. 
Liberal opinions in theology, and those who were 
denominated the Orthodox or Evangelical. It 
was a period of much religious excitement and 
some bitterness of feeling, and a controversy relat- 
ing to the different points in dispute was carried 
on between the distinguished members of the oppo- 
site parties with much zeal, vigor and ability, 
partly in the periodical publications of the day, 
and partly in separate pamphlets. This controversy 
extended over a period of several years. Henry 
Ware was disinclined, both from feeling and prin- 
ciple, to the discussion of mere doctrinal points; 
yet his feelings in regard to the subjects in dispute 
were of the most decided character, and this disin- 
clination was the result, not of any doubt as to 
where the truth lay, but of a conviction that a 
Christian minister would be better employed in 
promoting holiness of life than in preaching the 
doctrines of a sect. Hence for the most part he 
avoided sectarian discussions in the pulpit, though 
not at all backward in asserting or defending his 
opinions when occasion demanded. He took an 
active part in carrying into execution a plan for the 
publication of a periodical work, which resulted in 
the establishment of the “Christian Disciple,” a 
monthly journal published in Boston, with the Rev. 
Noah Worcester as its editor. It proved eminently 
successful and had considerable influence in the 
dissemination of the religious views for the defence 
of which it was intended. Let me quote a few 
sentences from the statement of the original design: 

““We need,” they say, “a periodical publication, which shall be 
adapted to the great mass of Christians, and the object of which shall 
be to incrense their zeal and seriousness, to direct their attentian to 
the Scriptures, to furnish them with that degree of Biblical criticism 
which they are capable of receiving and applying, to illustrate obscare 
and perverted passages, and last, though not least, to teach them their 
Christian rights, to awaken a jealous attachment for Christian literty, 
to show them tho ground of Congregationalism, and to guard them 
against every enemy who would bring them into bondage.” 

We like the earnestness of these sentences, and 
they afford us an example of naive frankness, which 
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we would gladly have imitated to-day by those who 
are still inclined to limit “the degree of Biblical 
criticism which the people are capable of receiving 
and applying.” It is plain enough that this was 
sixty-five years ago, and such an announcement 
would hardly do as the banner word of a represent- 
ative publication of to-day. 

It was in 1825 that the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was formed. In this Ware took much in- 
terest, and he was always glad to do what he could 
to’ promote its interests. In 1829 his failing health 
rendered an entire change absolutely necessary for 
him, and accordingly he offered his resignation as 
pastor of the Second Church. His people were not 
yet willing to give him up, and as a compromise 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who had for some time 
supplied his pulpit very acceptably, was elected 
colleague pastor, and Mr. Ware continued nomin- 
ally to retain his place until after a European trip 
of seventeen months. His desire for a visit to Eu- 
rope was not only that desire which most men of 
taste and education feel, but he was also strongly 
influenced by the wish to form an acquaintance and 
establish an intercourse with the ministers of our 
denomination in Great Britain. He probably made 
his visit to Europe more of a professional one than 
most of his brethren, and it did much to excite a 
spirt of familiar inter-communication between the 
Unitarians of the two countries, then seeming so 
much more widely separated than now, to make 
them acquainted with oach other, and to create a 
reciprocal interost in each other’s progress and 
welfare. 

On his return from Europe, having desepbed’ a 
professorship of divinity at Harvard, he sent in his 
final resignation to the people of his parish, which 
was reluctantly accepted, and this professorship he 
continued to hold until about a year before his 
death. 

It is impossible to consider the life of any man 
who lived at this time without asking what position 
he took in connection with the anti- slavery agita- 
tion. In 1834 Ware became interested in the Anti- 
slavery party and assisted in the formation of an 
Anti-slavery society in Cambridge, of which he 
was elected president. It goes without saying that 
such a course would be severely frowned upon both 
by the genera] public and by many of his friends. 
He was not the man to be influenced or turned 
aside from what he felt to be right by any animad- 
versions in public papers nor by the remonstrances 
of his friends, and therefore it is for us to-day 
rather difficult to understand how, after so decided 
a beginning, he should have given after all only a 
negative support to the anti-slavery movement. His 
brother explains this as due to the difficulty which 
he found in sympathizing with the state of feeling 
which then existed and his reluctance to join in the 
kind of measures which were judged necessary in 
carrying on the work. He believed that great re- 
forms must necessarily proceed slowly; that great 
changes in the condition of large masses of men 


cannot be readily and safely effected at once—or 
rather that the state of public opinion which must 
precede such reforms or changes cannot be the re- 
sult of anything less than a persevering and long- 
continued effort to enlighten it. Besides this, Mr. 
Ware was not calculated by his temperament or 
habits of action to engage in the cause of Emanci- 
pation as it presented itself at that time. He had 
not that kind of nerve which qualifies for a great 
work of reform in the external condition of things. 

The work by which Henry Ware has been most 
extensively known and perhaps most useful, is his 
“Formation of the Christian Character,” which was 
completed in 1831. His “Life of Jesus” shows us 
how literally he believed all that is contained in the 
gospel writings, and much of it has a strange, un- 
familiar ring to the Unitarian of to-day. One of 
his celebrated sermons is entitled, “Outline of Tes- 
timony of Scripture Against the Trinity,” and 
begins ‘Why do we not believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity? Because it is not the doctrine of the Bi- 
ble;” and he continues with the assertion that if it 
were in the Bible we should not hesitate to believe 
it “any more than we believe that there shall be a 
resurrection of the dead, or that God foreknows all 
things and that yet man is a free agent.” We must 
not forget, however, that just here lies the beauty 
and strength of our denomination—in that it is 
possible for us to reverence such a man as Henry 
Ware as a leader among us, and yet glory in the 
spirit of freedom and growth which lets us include 
in our catalogue of saints men who have differed 
from him in opinion even more widely than did his 
evangelical opponents. 

It seems to me difficult to fasten at once upon 
any special points in Mr. Ware’s character, which 
account entirely for his pre-eminence as a Unita- 
rian minister. It may be for the reason that the 
general equality of his different faculties rounded 
his life into a symmetrical whole, and certainly his 
purity of purpose and absolute devotion to his 
calling are all-sufficient to account for the esteem 
in which he was held by his contemporaries. His 
face was always pale and conveyed the idea of 
feeble health, which indeed held him back from 
reaching the full measure of his powers. He was 
somewhat below the usual height and not at all 
imposing in appearance. He always looked his 
profession, not because he assumed its air or aimed 
to put on its external aspect as his biographer tells 
us, but probably because his thoughts and pur- 
poses were always in it and of it, and of scarcely 
anything else. 


I turn now to a few thoughts and reminiscences 
of a man, who has stood to many of us as one of 
the sweetest, purest souls, that has ever blessed the 
world with wise and tender words, with a lofty ex- 
ample of faith in God and love for man. Orville 
Dewey did not grow up from childhood into the 
Unitarian faith as did Henry Ware. His freedom 
of thought was won only after severe mental strug- 
gles and bitter temptations. Mr. Chadwick calls 
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him a representative man for this reason. He rep- 
resents in his own life the development of Unitarian 
ideas from the strictest form which they could bear 
and still be Unitarian—approaching nearer even to 
present evangelical ideas on disputed theological 
questions than did Henry Ware—up to the most 
liberal that can naturally be entertained by men 
who are willing to regard themselves or be regarded 
as either Unitarian or Christian. It seems hardly 
possible that he was born in the same year as Ware, 
1794—just one month earlier—for he belongs to a 
different age. The little town of Sheffield, which 
was his native place, to which he always turned for 
rest throughout his long life, and where he finally 
died, is one of the loveliest places in Western Mass’ 
achusetts, and the Berkshire hills and the river 
which lingers among them receive a new consecra- 
tion from the gentle spirit who loved them so and 
who turned to them ever again for fresh inspiration. 
When he was sixteen he was sent to Williams Col- 
lege and there he first formed the friendship with 
the poet Bryant, which became so close during the 
years of his New York pastorate. He graduated as 
the valedictorian of his class, taught for a time in 
Sheffield and then went to the Theological School 
at Andover. At this time the Unitarian controversy 
was at its highest point and the struggle in Dew- 
ey’s mind began. He went to Boston to hear Chan- 
ning and was deeply impressed, but it was not until 
he had been settled over a little Orthodox parish in 
Gloucester, that the conflict was finally decided and 
he allied himself with the Unitarian body. He 
preached for Channing two years—and they were 
not easy years either—and was then called to New 
Bedford, and after a ten-years’ pastorate there he 
was called to the Second church of New York, 
where he remained for fourteen years. I have 
already spoken of the remarkable progressive ten- 
dency of the man. His conservatism was continu- 
ally modified more and more. As late as 1844 he 
had little toleration for the criticism of Strauss or 
the radicalism of Theodore Parker, so that if he had 
died in this year—the year of the death of Henry 
Ware—he would have stood to us equally with 
Ware a representative of the conservative Unitarian 
preacher of the early years of our century. I refer 
to Mr. Chadwick as authority for these statements 
of his position. “His dictum was ‘No Christianity 
without acknowledgment of its character as a su- 
pernatural revelation or without acknowledgment of 
the final and complete authority of the teachings of 
Jesus.’ There is little sign of his variance from 
these positions until in 1864 we find they have been 
suddenly abandoned. Not yet perhaps for himself 
but the disposition to make them a test of Unitarian 
or Christian fellowship.” In the “Preamble” con- 
troversy of which Mrs. Woolley told us last winter, 
his sympathies were entirely with the radical party, 
and before he died he even pleaded for a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the famous infidels and 
heretics. Dr. Dewey’sill health obliged him to leave 
his New York charge in 1848 and after that he 
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had but one settlement—at the New Old South in 
Boston from 1858 to 1863. He preached one win- 
ter in Albany and two in Washington and fora 
short time in Brooklyn, when the society there was 
first established, but for thirty years his influence 
came only from the quiet little study in South 
Berkshire. His work, “Problems of Human Life 
and Destiny,” was a product of this period. It is 
not difficult to find points of resemblance between 
Ware and Dewey. Neither could be called scholars. 
in the highest sense of the word. Both contributed 
a certain quota to the early controversial literature. 
of our denomination, but neither had any real 
capacity for decided partisanship, despite their 
earnest convictions. The mission of both was to the. 
internal man and their power was over the motives, 
the principles, the springs of moral and religious 
life in the individual. Both felt the wicked enormity 
of human slavery. I have told you how Ware 
helped establish an Anti-Slavery Society in Cam- 
bridge. Sv too we find Dewey one of the organizers 
of a committee for the discussion and promotion of 
emancipation, and no man ever spoke more burning, 
indignant words against the evil of the slave system 
than he. Yet we find him as well as Ware and 
Gannett unable to identify himself with the great 
body of Abolitionists or to sympathize with their 
spirit or approve of their course and management. 
In their thought on this question they differed from 
Weiss, who was on the unpopular side and who 
maintained his convictions gn this point at whatever 
sacrifice or cost. 

I think one beautiful thing in our Unitarian 
Church is the variety of gifts in men who have 
honored it, nor is this said now for the first time. 
There have been earnest scholars, as Noyes, Norton, 
Palfrey, Hedge—philanthropists and reformers, as 
Channing, Samuel J. May and Theodore Parker— 
poet-saints, as Bulfinch, Sears and Charles T. 
Brooks, who has but just been laid to rest in his 
seaside home, orators—-like, Starr King and Dr. Bel- 
lows. 

Now Henry Ware was an apostle, thinking only 
how to turn the minds of men to God and to serve 
Him in holy living. Orville Dewey was emphati- 
cally a preacher and his power has been said by 
those who have heard him in the pulpit to be some- 
thing unknown to this later generation. Dr. Briggs 
has said, “I remember hearing him preach from 
the text, ‘Thou art the man,’ and I felt that the 
word was addressed to me as directly as it was by the 
prophet to the king.” Another heard him preach 
from the text on dividing the sheep from the goats, 
and as he came away, he said, “I felt as if I were 
standing before the judgment seat.” Divinity 
School boys used to walk from Cambridge to Provi- 
dence, R. L., to hear him on some special occasion, 
as at an ordination, and felt well repaid for the 
effort. Men and women have told how they would 
make errands to a distant town to hear him preach 
and take home with them the remembrance of & 
sermon that would stay with them all their live. 
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Robert Collyer has told us how, when Dewey was 
in New York, men crowded to hear him, standing 
in the aisles, and adds: 

“Old men will still tell you how long, long ago, they heard Mr. 
Dewey preach some great sermon which made an impression on their 
lives and turned them from darkness to light—how the sweet and solemn 
music of which the words were blended, stole over your heart and held 
you, and how the word seemed to be of God's own saying, as it came 
from his heart.” 

Perhaps you have already read of the young 
man who went, fora few Sunday nights, to hear 
him, and as he went out one evening was heard to 
say, “I must either quit hearing that man or quit 
sinning.” For all this Dr. Bellows was certain that 
Dewey’s sermons lose little in the reading, and 
James Martineau holds them in equal admiration. 

Robert Collyer asked Dr. Dewey the summer 
before he died—for he knew that, the answer given 
to the old problems forty years ago was not the 
answer of to-day—how he would preach differently 
from what he had, if he could begin all over again, 
and the answer came in the broken voice of the old 
man, “I should try to fill my sermons more and 
more with faith in the eternal love, the eternal 
presence, and the eternal providence within the eter- 
nal laws.” 

Dr. Bellows has spoken of Dewey as the broadest 
and most catholic of all religious men he ever knew. 
It is easy enough to be broad and catholic, when 
one is simply indifferent, but Dewey cared unspeaka- 
bly for divine things, and lived in daily reverence 
and aspiration before God, and out of his awe and 
devotion he looked with the tenderest eyes of sym- 
pathy, forbearance and patience upon the world and 
the ways of men, slow to rebuke utterly, always 
finding the soul of goodness in things evil and yet 
never assuming any sanctimonious ways or thinking 
himself better than his brethren. 

Dewey has been said to have been the founder of 
that modern teaching, which aims to turn religion 
into the ordinary channels of life and daily business, 
—to make it practical without lowering its ideal— 
not, as practical preaching sometimes means, a mere 
prosaic recommendation of ordinary duties, but that 
practical preaching which brings the celestial truths 
of our nature and our destiny to bear upon our 
present duties, to animate and elevate our daily 
life, and shows us how God’s spirit and laws every- 
where touch our ordinary cares. 


I find that I have left myself but a short time in 
which to speak of John Weiss, and perhaps it is 
fortunate, since I can conceive of no man whom it 
would be more difficult to characterize and dispose 
of in neatly-turned sentences, and a very few 
minutes suffice for the tribute to his fidelity and 
earnestness which alone I feel able to pay. He is 
too much a part of our own time for extended 
analysis or final judgment. Doubtless there are 
several here who have known him personally or have 
thrilled to the magnetic eloquence of his living 
voice. However men may differ as to the value of 
his contributons to our liberal literature or dissent 


from his radical thought, yet I believe that as to the 
spirit of the man himself, there can be but one 
opinion. He was emphatically a man of genius, 
one, of whom it was once said “ He was a man one- 
fifth flesh and four-fifths flame, who kindles under 
his own inspiration into a miraculous light, and 
says words that can never be forgotten. Who once 
heard John Weiss could never again be quite so 
petty as his own poor self.” 

He was born in Boston in 1818—graduated from 
Harvard in 1837, and after a short period of teach- 
ing at the Chauncy Hall School and in Jamaica 
Plain, he entered the Cambridge Divinity School. 
He spent one winter at Heidelberg, and after his 
return to America, he was ordained in Watertown. 
As I have already intimated, he took a rather dif- 
ferent position in the old anti-slavery excitement from 
thatof Ware and Dewey. In all the long-protracted 
struggle for the slave and the establishment of jus- 
tice and freedom in the land, Mr. Weiss bore brave 
and unfaltering testimony for the right, and stood 
with Parker, Clarke and others. In those hard 
days when the Moloch of slavery demanded and se- 
cured so many sacrifices for its shrine, he main- 
tained his fidelity at whatever cost. Owing to his 
opinions on this subject he was obliged to resign 
his charge in Watertown in 1845, though he was 
afterwards recalled. Later we find him in charge 
of that New Bedford church where Dr. Dewey did 
such noble work and which has since echoed to the 
sincere utterances of Potter’s outspoken radicalism. 
This charge he was obliged to resign on account of 
ill-health. Afterwards he preached for a time in 
Hollis St. Church, but most of his notable utterances 
were hereafter in lectures or through the written word. 
He was certainly a man of no common order, en- 
dowed with an intellect both subtle and penetrating, 
warmed by poetic sensibility and winged with im- 
agination. Dr. Bartol has said of him: 

“His genius was alike rare in its critical and in its creative form, al- 


though it was for wide popular appreciation both too subtle and too 
deep.” 


I know that many of his utterances have been 
called harsh and irreverent, and I have understood, 
as I have dwelt upon his unconquerable candor and 
his pitiless reasoning in his writings lately, that 
this was unavoidable, yet I believe that almost any 
one who reads with an unprejudiced mind what he 
has written, would bear willing testimony to the 
honest spirit which led him not to impose his per- 
suasion on the facts but to derive from them clear, 
intellectual convictions of his own—and then to the 
heroic fidelity with which he maintained those con- 
victions. Did not the face reveal something of the 
character of the man? It was certainly a remarka- 
ble face. The thick hair, white at the roots, was 
brushed away from a broad, earnest forehead, and the 
dark eyes and heavy dark eyebrows made the face 
youthful, despite the hair and beard. 

One of his distinguishing characteristics was this 
determination to decide matters for himself. He 
once said that while a young man, attending a 
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course of lectures on Ecclesiastical History, he read 
the little poem of Emerson’s: 
** Set not thy foot on graves— 

Care not to strip the dead 

Of his sad ornament, 

His myrrh, and wine and rings, 

His sheet of lead 

And trophies buried. 

Go, get them where he earned them when alive, 

As resolutely dig or dive.” 

And the poem came as a lesson in theology or 
religion to him and he decided then that if he would 
have personal religion he must find it for himself. 

Of no man could it ever be more truly said that 
he had the “central peace, subsisting at the heart 
of endless agitation,” Other men, hike Dr. Dewey, 
have indeed had the “central peace,” but “endless 
agitation” is a fit simile for the living, throbbing 
intensity of the life of John Weiss. Yet he was 
neither a born nor a trained soldier. Dispute per- 
sonally he would not—not even to pick up the 
glove thrown down to him. He had no words to 

.meet personal accusations or repel angry antago- 
nists, but he threw himself with surpassing ardor 
upon hard questions, and of his scholarly learning, 
of his ready wit, his burning sarcasm, his iron 
logic, there was no end. 

It has been delightful to me to listen recently to 
the enthusiastic utterances of some who have known 
John Weiss personally, have listened to him regu- 
larly and who found in his sermons a mental stimu- 
lus never to be experienced again. His style has 
certainly two great excellences—“it is everywhere 
full of throbbing vitality and it nowhere proceeds 
from feeling only or from the understanding only, 
but from the living, pulsating unity of intellect, 
heart and imagination.” 

In writing of theso men, I have not intended to 
pronounce only eulogies, and yet, as men who have 
stood for a principle, who have subordinated worldly 
successes to their desire for absolute fidelity of 
thought and expression, what can we say but words 
of gratitude and honor? Let us be glad witha 
great gladness that such men have lived among us, 
and that they have stood for the religion for which 
we stand, the freedom of thought which we declare, 
and the worth of character and upright living as 
the sole test of aspirations and creeds. 
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CHRISTIANITY A PROGRESSIVE FAITH 


[A sermon preached by Rev. Newton M. Mann on taking possession 
of what was the Third Presbyterian Church of Rochester, by the Unita- 
rian Society. Henceforth it is to be known as Unity Cuunrcn. ] 


TExtT: They brought up the ark of the Lord.—I. Kings, VIII: 4. 
We do not to-day celebrate the completion of a 
new temple, but simply a removal of our religious 
home from one place to another. We do not dedi- 
cate a church; we only occupy one that has come 
into our possession already dedicated to sacred pur- 
poses. We are not here to repudiate or to undo 
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[every line and every stone of these editices. 


any good work that has ever been done in this place. 
On the contrary we feel, I trust, the sanctities that 
already attach to the spot from whatever labor for 
God and man has been. done here. Others have 
labored, and we have entered upon their labors. 
We are not now to raise the question whether they 
built the material or the spiritual temple in all respects 
as we would build it. As we look over these struct- 
ures we are glad enough to find them ready made 
to our hand. A beautiful house of worship, built 
to stand the blasts of centuries, convenient and com- 
modious rooms for Sunday-school and social uses— 
these are the outward triumphs of those who have 
occupied before us, and from whose vantage ground 
we take our start at present, not without apprecia- 
tion, I think, of the fair fidelities that went into 
Nor 
are we blind to the noble service rendered to prac- 
tical religion, to philanthropy, to civilization, by 
that body of Christians who have held this as one 
of their multitudinous churches. They have had 
much to do in shaping that Christian consciousness 
of which we all partake, in forming the spiritual at- 
mosphere which we breathe, in nourishing the sen- 
timents of reverence and brotherhood in which the 
true religion chietly manifests itself. Our spiritual 
as well as our material basis has been laid for us by 
other hands than ours. We come into a world al- 
ready Christianized, and enter upon the inheritance 
of the ages. We know our spiritual ancestors, and 
though they are not able always to look upon us 
with the cordial sympathy and interest that our 
kinship would naturally suggest, we are determined, 
for our part, not to be forgetful of our obligations 
tothem. To orthodoxy, Protestant and Catholic, 
we confess a debt of gratitude. Every reform owes 
its being to that which is to be reformed. There 
must then have been Judaism, or Christianity could 
nothave been. Without Catholicism, Protestantism 
could have had no existence. And that reverent, 
searching liberalism, which, under one name or an- 
other, is making such headway in the world to-day, 
could not have been but for the advances already 
made by the heroes of the Protestant reformation. 

Our faith is not our fathers’ faith, Why? Because 
we are not our fathers. But, unlike as we may be 
to them, can we ever be unmindful of what they 
have done for us? No more can we cease to feel 

our indebtedness to the faiths from which we have 
daparted. They have been the stepping-stones by 
which we have attained to whatever we have that is 
better. Not only has the house in which we wor- 

ship been built for us, but the foundations of the 
spiritual temple, too, have been laid. The fathers 

back to the apostles and the prophets, have, under 

a guidanco wiser than their own, wrought for the 

life and liberty which we enjoy in this glorious day. 

Religion is indestructible. It drops its erudities 

and its errors, but its realities abide. Christianity 

is a fluent, progressive form of faith and worship 

Think how different a thing it is now from what it 

was four hundred years ago, before there was 3 
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Protestant church in the worid! And from the birth 
of Protestantism to this day the Christian creed has 
been constantly undergoing modification. Further 
changes are yet to take place. 

As John Robinson said to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
“There is more light to break from God’s werd.” 
Christianity did not start a fully perfected system. 
Nothing in this world starts in that way. But for 
eighteen centuries it has been passing through 
various stages of growth and development. It has 
dropped many an old form, and abandoned many an 
old point of doctrine. New ceremonies, new orders 
of worship, new beliefs have been adopted. And 
speaking generally the steps thus taken have been 
onward ones. It is the healthful growth of religion 
from age to age. We honor all the saints of other 
days, and are thankful for the good they have 
taught. But there is more to be learned, and we 
must look further. Ihave said it is only our re- 
moval that we celebrate to day. So I have cited 
for a text only the record of the removal of the ark 
and other sacred symbols and utensils to the new 
temple that Solomon had built. These symbols of 
the Divine presence belong to an earlier time, and 
in the evolution of religious institutions have disap- 
peared. But the thing symbolized is an abiding 
reality. There is something which we bring toa 
house of worship and attach to it which does not 
pertain to other places. To some eyes the structure 
may appear to be only a pile of brick or stoue, with 
more or less elaborate adornings; but to the wor- 
shiper it is more. Free as he may be of all super- 
stitious notions about holy places, fully aware that 
He whom the heavens cannot contain needs no 
house to dwell in, convinced as he is that God is to 
be worshiped and humanity is to be served at all 
times and in all places, nevertheless there is that 
about the place of public worship which makes it a 
peculiar, a sacred sput. He comes to it for a sacred 
purpose. It is the place of serious meditation. It 
is the shrine to which he makes a weekly pilgrim- 
age. So partly from tradition, and partly from ex- 
perience, the church acquires a distinctive quality 
even to a severely rationalistic mind, so that when 
we remove from one house of worship to another 
there seems to be something sacred that we ought 
to take along, something intangible, but real as the 
ark which the Israelites took from the tabernacle to 
the temple. What is there that we transfer from 
the place we have left to this renovated house 
of worship? 


Of externals there are not many. We bring the 
old Bible, of which we have learned some new uses, 
and a new interpretation. We bring the songs that 
we have sung elsewhere. Some other sacred books 
we bring from which we have been accustomed to 
draw helps to worship, or suggestions for the con- 
duct of life. I do not undervalue these things, but 
are they, any of them, the distinctive quality which 
we transfer to this place, as the ark of the covenant, 
thereby making it the sacred spot of our pilgrimage? 
By no means. The essential thing that we bring 


with us is no outward paraphernalia, however use- 
ful; it is the living faith in our own breasts—faith 
in God and faith in man, faith in the perpetual 
divine manifestation in nature and the human world, 
faith in truth and in our faculties of apprehending 
truth which makes the whole creation one shining 
book of God, and all knowledge of the atoms and 
of the stars helps of our religious thought and life. 
Wherever the standard of this faith is set up, that 
spot becomes dear to us. The ancients revered 
their temples because they were the abiding places 
of their gods. We love our church because we are 
there taught the very reverse of this; that God has 
no exclusive abiding place, that he is everywhere. 
The old reverence for the sacred place came largely 
from a dread of the Being who was supposed to 
dwell there—a dangerous Being whose good will it 
was best at any cost to secure. But our church has 
taught us that God is good; that He is one to love 
and not to fear; that His beneticence is unending; 
and for this teaching we ought to look upon it with 
grateful affection so long as we live. 


It is an error to suppose that the Jewish temple 
was the type on which the Christian church was 
built. Ofthe temple of Solomon we know but lit- 
tle for certain. The accounts we have of its build- 
ing and dedication were written in later centuries, 
after the Jewish ritual had become fully developed; 
and the whole account reflects the customs and sen- 
timents of that later time. All religions are growths, 
with crude and barbarous beginnings. To this the 
religion of Israel is no exception, but, when rightly 
understood, the crowning illustration. We may be 
sure that its rites in the time of Solomon were of a 
rude and revolting character. Even as the temple 
service was modified and elaborated in subsequent 
centuries, there was nothing about it, as a whole, to 
suggest the Christian church. Conspicuously it 
was the place of bloody sacrifices—a religious 
slaughter house. We have much difficulty in feel- 
ing that it was asacred place. If such an establish- 
ment were opened now anywhere in the civilized 
world, drawing to itself great droves of cattle and 
sheep to be slain upon its altar, no sentiment of re- 
ligion could be made to attach to it. The spectacle 
would be one from which all sensitive souls would 
turn away with loathing and abhorrence. And yet 
there are those who tell us that there has been no 
progress in the quality of religion, or in its manifes- 
tations; that there can be no such thing as a new 
theology. The Christian creed was itself a new the- 
ology when Jesus set it forth, A new order of 
worship came with the gospel, which completely 
superseded the old sacrificial offerings. And what 
changes have come in the church and in its creed 
since the days of the apostles! Not a rite is any- 
where administered now as it was then. Christian 
worship has taken on many different forms in vari- 
ous lands, and among the various sects, and nowhere 
is it the same as in the first century. In all these 
things there has been continued adaptation to time 
and circumstances. The ritual has been made to 
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conform to human needs and conveniences, under 
the ever changing conditions in which the genera- 
tions of men have found themselves. For a fair 
illustration of this read Dean Stanley’s famous lec- 
ture on the institution of baptism, in which he shows 
that not a sect in Christendom observes the ordi- 
nance in the manner of the early Christians. We 
could not in decency baptize as they did, the times 
have sochanged. But no onethinks that the church 
has gone backward in this particular. If we do not 
do as the fathers did, it is because we have learned 
a more excellent way. 

A sure point on which to fix one’s faith is this: 
That the world is moving forward, and that the 
church is moving with it. Christianity is nota 
finished faith or culture, but has from the first been 
undergoing modifications, and the end is not yet. 
Leo X. said to Luther that this religion was finished; 
that no improvements were in order. Nevertheless 
Luther made a new church, far better than the old 
one. It has always been the way of many to say 
that the creed and the ritual are finished, that it is 
not possible to make any improvements. But all 
the while improvements have gone on in spite of 
opposition. Dogma after dogma has been aban- 
doned, and a new conception of the universe has 
brought us a new theology. How many times in 
the last four hundred years the ark of the Lord has 
been moved to a new position! A new church 
could hardly get itself founded before there was a 
fresh departure. However firmly one generation 
drove the stakes marking the boundaries of truth, 
the next generation found occasion for a fresh sur- 
vey. And so it has gone on since the days when 
Ridley and Huss went up to heaven in chariots of 
fire. If we are to learn anything of the future it is 
by the past. The question to-day is: Shall our 
creeds be made to conform to the growing knowledge 
of the age? As heretofore there are those who say, 
No; the Christian theology must make no admission 
of imperfection by submitting to the slightest change. 
And this ill-considered position it is that gives the 
destructives of all sorts their opportunity. Noth- 
ing so serves the cause of intidelity as the doctrine 
that the Church, having once said a thing, must 
stick to it to the end. Of all the addresses at the 
recent Frecthinkers’ Convention, the one most harm- 
ful to Christianity, and so most gratifying to the 
managers, was made by the champion who came to 
defend the Christian religion. The Lord save his 
cause from such defenders! Once let it appear that 
Christianity is what he represented it, and its oppo- 
nents have an easy task. In fact it will be carried 
away like chaff in all the winds that blow. The 
Christian Union very truly says of that address: 

“Christianity may well seek to be delivered from 
such defenders. He maintained a doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration and of scientific and philosophic in- 
fallibility for the Bible; interpreted it as teaching, 
respecting creation, that ‘the whole work was done 
in six days of twenty-four hours each, and that the 
work in all its parts was as perfect as it has ever 
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been;’ and declared that he had no hesitation in 
saying that not a fact of fossilization or formation 
has been discovered which demonstrates the world 
to be even six thousand years old. We do not won- 
der that the defender of Christianity on so hope- 
lessly untenable a ground was greeted with applause 
by the Freethinkers, who next year should invite 
Mr. Jasper, of Virginia, to set up a man of straw 
for their target.” 


Suppose this defender of the faith had said: The 
doctrine of Christianity is to do righteously, to seek 
after and serve the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. Beyond this it has no fixed creed, but accepts 
the established conclusions of science in every field 
of thought. It respects all faithful teachers of 
every age, but is not bound by them. It worships 
the Living God, who ig also the God of the living. 
It brings its Bible down to date, and welcomes 
every new truth that is found out as an additional 
chapter of divine revelation. Suppose he had pre- 
sented something like this as his faith, what answer 
could have been made to it? 

We are here in this church to stand for religion 
and for reason too; which means a reasonable re- 
ligion and a reverent spirit of inquiry. As against 
the iconoclasts we hold to the continuity of relizions 
thought and life. We hail the prophets of all lands 
and ages as our spiritual forefathers.) We defend 
them against the rashness which would bring them 
into court and try them in the light of the Nine. 
teenth century. I have heard ministers make a 
point against dear old Socrates that he did not do 
in all particulars what in these days is becoming to 
a moral teacher; and my very blood has boiled that 
such rank injustice should disgrace a Christian pul- 
pit. It is the same order of criticism’ that makes 
merry over the “mistakes of Moses.” Modern 
learning has relieved Moses of nearly all the liter- 
ary work that has been credited to him. But sup- 
pose him to have made every mistake with which 
anybody has ever charged him, is it not to be con- 
sidered that he lived three thousand years ago? 
And is it not altogether likely that in three thou- 
sand years more the teachings of the wisest Free- 
thinker will be open to quite as severe criticism? 
This method of dealing with the past is radically 
and shamefully vicious. Ancient heroes deserve to 
be considered in the light of their own time. We 
ought to honor any man who in all the ages has 
lifted ever so little the standard of morals, or who 
more than his fellows has been smitten with a 
sense of the Infinite. The veriest savage is worthy 
to be venerated, however mistaken his theories of 
the universe, who first formulated an ethical pre- 
cept voicing a monition of conscience in a “ Thou 
shalt” or “Thou shalt not.” Concerning the re- 
ligious leaders of the early time the question for 
us is not what faults they had, or what errors they 
committed, but what human service did they ren- 
der? what word did they speak that is immortal? 
The purest religion the world knows to-day is re- 
lated to that of the African in his jungle; and back 
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through all history, and beyond the ages of history, 
not a form of worship has prevailed in the world 
but has left some inheritance to you and me. I 
look up the stream of time and thank God for 
every name of prophet .or preacher who has left 
his monument standing along the banks. I feel a 
line of sympathy running out to them every one. 
Each brought something into the world that makes 
me his debtor. My faith and yours, our sense of 
reverence and of right, are the sifted and accuma- 
lated experiences, feelings, gropings, aspirations of 
these our spiritual ancestors. We cannot cut our 
selves loose from them, and whoever attempts to do 
it only shows his folly and his ingratitude. 


If any man through better natural endowments 
or better opportunities has come to a larger knowl- 
edge and influence than his father, he will not, if he 
be really a superior man, make that an occasion 
for heaping ridicule upon his father. The human 
race has grown up like a tree, and the twigs last 
put forth have no right because they are at the top 
to scorn the older fibres that lie buried in the trunk 
and root. But for the humbler work of these older 
parts those little twigs would not be swinging so 
loftily, or bearing such wealth of fruit. The man 
who measures things aright, when he has done any 
wonderful work, is ready to say, “Not I, but the 
father who dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” 
In every strong soul dwells an energy that has 
come from a thousand fathers and mothers back to 
remotest antiquity. I toil and achieve; yet not I, 
but the fathers that dwell in me. 


It is the strong point of our liberal Christianity 
that it does not overlook this religious continuity. 
We too are Christians—born into a Christian world 
and having committed to us the heritage of 
the Christian faith and worship. But we have 
learned—and this is what we have to say to our 
brethren of the old school—we have learned that 
the supreme feature of Christianity, that which 
keeps it. ever young and strong, is the fact of its 
being a living, developing faith, so taking up into 
itself all truth, profiting by every discovery, keep- 
ing in line with all that science teaches. The 
truths of religion, when we find them, must har- 
monize with all other truth; and he who has regard 
for the perpetuity of religious faith in the world 
will not consent that the church carry a cargo of 
notions which all other reputable crafts on the sea 
of life have thrown overboard. Nothing so stabs 
religion to the heart as the tacit assumption that 
there is one arithmetic for the church and another 
for the schools; that the astronomy of the ancient 
Hebrews must be retained in the sermon, while 
that of La Place and Herschel goes into the lecture; 
that as a Christian a man may hold that the earth 
is not yet six thousand years old, while as a geolo- 
gist he sincerely believes it to be six millions. 
Such teacking as that is the suicide of faith. 

Looking back over the centuries, or even the de- 
cades, we seo that Christianity has undergone great 
changes. Not otherwise could it have survived. 


Mr. Holland says in a letter just received from him 
that the preaching of “infant damnation” drove 
his parents out of the Old South church in Boston. 
Now, orthodoxy has gone so far from that doctrine 
that we commonly hear it denied that any such 
hideous teaching was ever current. Not long since, 
when the editor of the Christian Register charged 
the popular theology with teaching the everlasting 
perdition of the majority of mankind, there were 
those who rose up to deny such a doctrine as that 
was ever orthodox; and the editor had to write a 
book to show from the lips of leading divines and 
from accepted creeds how far the church is now 
departing from what was sound doctrine only a 
few years ago. 

And this process must go on. The ark of the 
Lord must still be carried forward. Many a posi- 
tion now stoutly defended must be relinquished, 
and other stronger positions taken. Of this we may 
be sure—truth will not be injured. The holy of 
holies is impregnable, for it passes ever on to the 
point of vantage. 

“On mightier wing, in loftier flight, 

From year to year doth knowledge soar; 
And as its soars, Religion’s light 

Doth onward grow from more to more.” 

Supposing some discovery should be made that 
should upset all our theologies, would religion be 
destroyed? ‘Would theology be destroyed? By no 
means. No more than astronomy was destroyed 
when the Ptolemaic system of the universe went to 
pieces. The old theology is all the time falling, 
but not faster than the new is building up. 


And so we would keep the church standing in the 
posture of devotion and with its face turned to the 
skies, open and eager for the instant revelations of 
the Highest, welcoming with the look of ecstacy 
every word that breaks from the mouth of God. 
And we would have the church not more anxious to 
know what is true than to do what is right. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s definition of the ideal church is “ A 
Society for the Promotion of Goodness.” These 
are the days of associated labor. In the great 
public works of the age, and of every age, we see 
what can be done by many hands under the direc- 
tion of one head. An architect plans a capitol or a 
cathedral, and the blows of ten thousand toilers fall 
into wondrous unison and realize hisdream. The 
majestic structure rises to its proportions like a liv- 
ing thing. Lo, many hands and one heart build 
the perfect world. Weak and inadequate is the 
arm of the best man to wrestle with the evils of 
society, to relieve the sufferings uf the innocent; 
but the organized body of the Christian church is 
daily doing through the world the deeds of fair 
beneficence which are its best title to perpetuity. 
Depart as we may from the creed of our fathers, 
we cannot afford to relinquish their methods of 
practical human service by which the greatest 
achievements have been made possible. Assembling 
together and working together have been the secret 
of Christian power from the days of the apostles 
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and herein is the organized, corporate life of the 
church. To overlook this is to miss all. The ark 
of the new covenant, what is it but this: one heart 


beating in many breasts, and that the heart of 
Christ? ; 
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Torexa, Kan.—The Unitarian friends of this place are 
mustering their forces in a financial way and expect to be 
ablo soon to call a minister. 


Hosazt, Inp.—Perhaps no church in our Western fellow- 
ship is enjoying more prosperity than this little band un- 
der the fortnightly ministrations of Mr. Jennings. A new 
sidewalk and some more lamps will hereafter make it easier 
for the large audience to find their way to the evening 
sermon. 


Romx.—The conversion of Miss Margaret Howitt to the 
Catholic faith is the result of no sudden impulse. She has 
resided at Rome for many years, and has long been waiting 
for the death of her mother before making public an 
announcement that would give pain to her. The Disciple 
says that the Howitts were originally Quakers, and calls 
this an illustration of the principle that extremes meet. 


Boutpres, Cororapo.—Mr. Thos. J. Van Ness, of the 
Senior class n the Cambridge Divinity School, called at 
our office en route for this new outpost. He goes out under 
the auspices of the American Unitarian Association, and 
proposes to stay at least a year in the work of building up 
a Unitarian Society from nothing in this far-off University 
town. He is in good spirits and full of enthusiasm, and 
we expect ere long to have to chronicle good things accom- 
plished in this our third Colorado outpost. 


Louisvitiz, Ky.—On a flying trip to this metropolis of 
the Central Southern states we found the great exposition 
in full blast,—unquestionably the most extensive and instruc. 
tive affair of the kind held in this country since the Philadel- 
phia Exposition of 1876. Frederick Douglas had just de- 
livered his remarkable address before the National Conven- 
tion of Negroes—a gathering of great significance as it was 
of real dignity, commanding the greatest respect in what 
twenty years ago was a slave-holding city. The National 
Convention of Charities was also in session. But our in- 
terest centered in a consultation with the earnest and wide- 
awake Board of Trustees of the Unitarian Church. Mr. 
T. G. Milsted has declined the unanimous call tendered 
him, and has concluded to take the work at Taunton, Mass., 
offered him some months ago. The society, nothing dis- 
couraged, is on the alert, and will find the right man soon. 


Procressive Japan.—Kentaro Yanagrya, who for five 
years was Japanese consul at San Francisco, promoted last 
spring to a more responsible position in the home office at 
Tokio, in a letter to Sakai Ishikawa, the secretary of the 
Japanese-American Exchange, established for the purpose 
of facilitating Japanese-American social and commercial 
relations, protests against the American habit of joining 
China and Japan. In this letter, as reported in the San 
Francisco Bulletin, he says: 

“ We see that ir the plan of the Boston Foreign exhibition China 


and Japan are lumped together in the same place. This is not right; 
Japan of ta-day does not follow China. Japan of to-day is at the front 
of the western‘nations in the new civilization—in the path of westward 
empire. The declaration means that to-day the meridian line between 
east and west is no longer between Asia and America; it has moved 
westward between the Japanese Islands and the Asiatic Continent, and 
one more nation is added to the American frater-national communion: 
Japan does not follow China to-day. The position is reversed, and 
Japan leads the van, in front of America, in the westward march of na- 
tions. It matters less how relatively great or small the businese inter- 
est of Japan is, the principle she represents as a sovereign State and 
people of Asia is as great, and her coming power may be even greater 
than that of any other Asiatic State, just as the British Islands’ power 
of the European Continent is greater than that of any other State 
power of that Continent. The Japanese Islands have about the same 
population as the British Islands. * * * * Asayoung student of 
political economy and of world-statesmansbip you have no higher daty 
before you than to claim this rightful place for Japan in any interns- 
tional exhibition or meeting of the nations. If too late for this Bocton 
exhibition, then claim it for the next.” 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—We have hitherto neglected to announce 
to our readers the resignation of Mr. Gannett, which was 
tendered in August last, hoping that something might hap- 
pen that would induce him to reconsider the document so 
much regretted, not only in St. Paul but throughout the 
West. But considerations of health and the imperative 
claims of other work which he has taken upon his con- 
science, reuder the resignation emphatic. It is so good 
for the general cause to have a man here and there that is 
not handicapped by the exacting demands of the routine 
work of a parish, that we try to feel glad over our yoke- 
fellow’s release. It is almost as good asa vacation to know 
that the midnight lamp is not now burning for our help 
and encouragement in St. Paul. The St. Paul friends need 
and receive a large amount of sympathy. It is painful to 
sever pastoral ties when they are strong enough and broad 
enough to touch the ethical and spiritual life, as was the 
case here. His work was done so genuinely that much of 
it is transferable, and another man will be found to hold up 
the standard at St. Paul. For the first three Sundays in 
September the pulpit was very acceptably occupied by Mr. 
Janes of the senior class of the Cambridge Divinity 
School. An invitation has been extended to W. H. Savaze 
of Leominster, Mass., to come and see them for two months. 
We hope soon to herald his addition to the Western ranks. 
Meanwhile and always Mr. Gannett is with us and of us. 
Were he to settle in Bombay, he still would belong to the 
Western Conference; and were he to live in Yucatan he 
would belong to the Unrry team, all the same. 


Meapviuue, Penn.—Pres. Livermore returns to his work 
refreshed and strengthened by a vacation of activity, not 
idleness, one that may well shame the somewhat droway 
inertness of some of his many pupils. 

He has preached seven Sundays, having been heard at 
Trenton, Yonkers, Wilton, East Wilton, Milford and Lan 
caster, besides visiting Niagara, Trenton Falls, The Cat- 
skills, White Mountains, and many friends in New Hamp- 
shire. He has also been seeing through the press of Rob- 
erts Bros. a book entitled “ Anti-Tobacco;” he has pre- 
pared articles for the Herzog-Schaff Encyclopedia on 
“ Unitarians,” “Unitarianism,” and the ** Meadville Theo- 
logical School.” In addition to all this he has been dik- 
gently collecting material for a history of Wilton, N. H. 
a work which will need several years of Iabor to complete. 

The following circular letter we print in fall, for per- 
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chance some Unrry reader may have been born in Wilton; 
and perhaps others not so fortunate may be touched with a 
desire to see the records of their own birthplace preserved 
in a like manner: 


Jan.9. Browning Evening. Religion of Browning. His 
Tragedies of Love. 

Jan. 16. Social Evening. 

Jan. 23. Odyssey Evening. Opening of the Poem.—Pro- 

logue in Heaven—Journey of Telomachus.—QOdysseus 

sets out on his return. [Odyssey, I.-V.] 

Jan. 30. Browning Evening. Paracelsus—Childe Roland. 

Feb. 6. Social Evening. 

Feb. 18. Odyssey Evening. The Phsacian Episode. 
Nausicaa. [Odyssey, VI.—VIII. ] 

Feb. 20. Browning Evening. The Blot on the Scutcheon. 

Browning as a Poet of Nature. 

Feb. 27. Social Hvening. 

Mar. 5. Odyssey Evening. Odysseus lands in Ithaca. Con- 
versation with the Swine-herd.—Meeting with Telema- 
chus. [Odyssey, XIII-XVI. 

Mar. 12. Browning Evening. Love Poems.—Old Pictures 
in Florence.—In a Gondola. 

Mar. 19. Social Evening. 

Mar. 26. Odyssey Evening. Insolence of the Wooers. 
Odysseus disguised in his Palsce. The beginning of 
the end. [Odyssey, XVII.-X.j 

April 2. Browning Evening. Pauline——An Epistle. [Kar- 
shish. ] 

April 9. Social Evening. 

April 16. Odyssey Evening. The Bending of the Bow.— 

The vengeance of Odysseus.—Meeting with Penelope. 

—Closing Scenes. [Odyssey, XXI-XXIV.] 

April 23. Browning Evening. The “Rep Corron Nicut- 

cap Country.” (1) Study of the Plot. (2) The Catho- 

lic Church. (3) A Study of Clara. 

April 30. Social Evening. 

May 7. Odyssey Evening. Philosophical review of the 
myths of the Odyssey. 

May 14. Browning Evening. The Wit and Humor of 
Browning.—Review. 

i——_—. Dramatic Rendering of Colombe’s Birthday. 
(Date not yet fixed.) 

Ovuriinz or Eaco Brownina Evenrna.—Sentiments from 

Browning.—A short poem read and interpreted.—Pa- 

per.—Discussion.—Intermission.— Paper.— Discussion. 

—tThe Nat-cracker. 

Ovrumng oF Eacu Opysszy Evenrnc.—Homer’s story.— 

Parallel myths from other religions.—Use of the story 

in art.—Use of it in subsequent literature. Each 

study will be illustrated by photographs and crayon 
sketches. 


CIRCULAR. 
MaDvILuz, PENN’, April 3, 1883. 

By a vote of the town at its annual meeting, March 13, 1883, I was en- 
couraged to collect materials for a History of Wilton, N. H.,my native 
place. In doing this work I need the co-operation of all who have 
been identified with its life and growth, both ‘residents and non-resi- 
dents. 

The old families are breaking up, and the old landmarks vanishing, 
and whatever is done to preserve the records of the past should be 
done quickly. 

It is the pleasant but laborious task of collecting the unrecorded 
facts of the local history that I have undertaken, and in it I ask your 
prompt assistance, so far at least as it relates to your own family and 
ancestors, of whom I would like a short biographical sketch of three 
generations or more, and any family or local incidents of interest ad- 
miasible in a well-written book of annals. 

Anything you may possess in the way of diaries, manuscripts or pub- 
lished records that can be wrought into a History of this ancient town, 
or that would suggest matter for use in such a work, if sent to Mr. 
Sewall Putnam, or Mr Edward H. Spalding, Wilton, N. H., by mail or 
express, will be carefully preserved, and used, and returned, if desired. 

Please consider, and answer me at the above address, Meadville, Pa., 
and much oblige, Yours Respectfully, 

A. A. LIVERMORE, 


—_— 


Wenity Club. 


THE CHICAGO UNITY CLUB. 


The Unity Club connected with All Souls Church, Chi- 
cago, offers its plan of work for the coming season to the 
readers of Unrry. Last year the interest centered in the 
study of Browning. This year the Club proposes to meet 
on Wednesday evening of every week, and while continuing 
the Browning study with unabated zeal, to carry on a 
parallel course in “The Story of the Odyssey.” Each of 
these two classes will meet once in three weeks, and the 
third evening will be given to social enjoyment. The meet- 
ings will be held in the hall occupied as a chureh at 2514 
Vincennes Ave., instead of at the pastor’s residence as last 
year. 


Dear Eprror or Uniry:—Your last number is so good, it 
is a pity it should not all be true. But that sweet poem 
from Whittier, which you would fain make your readers 
believe dropped from his fruit-laden boughs last July, is 
but an extract of the hymn he wrote for the opening of 
Starr King’s church in 1864. The date given by Whittier is 
but the date of his writing the extract in the Ashland Album. 
It is well worth printing every year, and is none the less 
true or beautiful for being near twenty years old. 

Boston, Sept. 21, 1883. Truly yours, 

Ww. P. T. 


We pags the correction along to our neighbor of the Living Church, 
from whom we quoted.--Ed: 


PROGRAMME. 


Oct. 17, 1883. Browning Evening. Historian’s record of 
last year’s work.—Browning’s poems of Heroism. 

Oct. 24. Social Evening. 

Oct. 31. Odyssey Evening. Materials of the story of the 
Odyssey. The Trojan War. The Fall of Troy. 

Nov. 7. Browning Evening. Pachiarotto,—Ivan Ivano- 
vitch. 

Nov. 14. Social Evening. 

Nov. 21. Odyssey Evening. Beginning of Odysseus’ Jour- 
ney.—The Lotus-eaters.—The Cyclops. [ Odyssey, IX. ] 

Nov. 28. Browning Evening. Cleon.—Poems of Love and 
Longing. 

Dee. 5. Social Evening. 

Dec. 12. Odyssey Evening. The Isle of Holus. — The 
Lestrygonians.—Circe.—Descent to Hades. [ Odyssey, 

Bec os nies Evening. Cotomsr’s Brrrupay. (1) Plot 
and historical background. (2) Courtand Courtiers.—— 
(3) cin 
. 26. Social Evening. 

en 7 18u4. Gdinser Beenie: The Sirens.—Scylla and 
Charybdis—The Cattle of the Sun. Calypso. [Odys- 
sey, XII.] 


Deas Unity:—Please inform your querist in last Unrry 
under U. Cus, that the lines at the head of chapter three 
in Felix Holt are not quoted, that it was George Eliot’s fre- 
quent habit to prefix a few lines of poetry of her own com- 
position to her chapters, and that nearly all if not all such 
headings not in quotation marks are probably her own. 
Scott used to put such verses of his own make to the credit 
of “Old Play,” ete. A careful reader will soon sense George 
Eliot’s hand, with this information. N. P. G. 
Wayland, Mass., Sept. 22, 1883. 
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ELLEN T. Lxonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Assoctate Edttora. 
‘Miss Cora H. Cianxg, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mus. E. E. Marxan, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the yo 
ler in finding ‘* What to see’ in this wonderful world about us, an 
in deciding ‘* What to do’’ toward thé making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the sou! of all life in the things 
‘which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


NOTE. 


In the last column of the next page we give, as 
samples, three of the new Infant Class Cards, Series 
F. There are six cards in the set, of which these 
are the three that stand for the “ Work” part of 
their general name “Work and Worship.” The 
three which relate to the “Worship” will appear 
in our next number. Orders are filled by the West. 
ern Unitarian Sunday-School Society. Price, 3 
cents for a set of six. Sent in numbers to suit pur- 
chasers. See “Plan of use” in same column with 
the cards. 


WELL DOING. 


“Things well done and with a care, exempt them- 
selves from fear,” says Shakspeare. That is, from 
anxiety, worry and distrust. ,In working out your 
lessons at school, if you have done your honest best 
—“with a care”—that is all any one has a right to 
expect of you. Of course there are others—brighter, 
older—who can do better, but that is no concern of 
yours. It was for you to do your honest best, not 
some one’s else. And if you have done it alone, 
you have made a truer and more real progress than 
any classmate who has had help from sister or 
mother, even though you have not completed as 
many examples, and are not marked as high in 
recitation. 

It is a real pleasure to be able to do things well. 
We are not talking about doing them remarkably 
well, excelling others; we will leave that out be- 
eanse it is only a few who can do this, and we are 
speaking of ourselves—every-day people, who have 
to work patiently and carefully only to do things well. 
This is the kind of schooling every one needs, and 
needs it while he is young. To do common 
things, well. For if we are not faithful to the 
smaller parts of our work, we can never be master 
of the greater ones. Indeed, we shall not reach 
the greater ones at all, because we have not earned 
our “Well done, good and faithful servant; you 
have been faithful over a few things, I will make 
you ruler over many.” 

If you happen to have been born and reared in a 
home where comfort, plenty and even beauty sur- 
round you, and have been accustomed to these happy 
results all your life, without sharing the work of 
bringing them about, it will be very hard for you to 


“a 
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have patience with yourself in learning to do things 
commonly and ynderstandingly well. It all looks 
so easy and seems so natural—this life around you 
—it must be it almost does itself. But it does not 
It costs some one labor, patience and the 
practice of doing common things well. If you have 
aimed, at school, to have a neat copy-book, or a 
good monthly report; at home, to have your tool. 
chest, or your play-house in order so that things 
can be found when wanted, you know something of 
what this means. Whether you have failed or suc. 
ceeded in doing it, you know it does not do itself 
It will not do to think it is easier for others to do 
things well than it is for you. How do you know? 
It is no sign that it is, because they make no fuss 
about it. Work away at all these every-day doings 
yourself, and when you are older you will find it 
brings you the best results. 


Some years ago I was crossing a field in Dor. 
chester, near Boston, Mass., and found a cow which 
had been tied to a tree with a long rope. In feed- 
ing she had gotten the rope wound about her legs 
and been thrown to the ground, and in struggling 
to get away had gotten the rope still more wound 
about her, until she lay perfectly helpless. When, 
after a long time, I succeeded in unwinding the 
rope and getting her on her feet, she came to me, 
with a kind look in her eyes, and lapped my coat- 
sleeve with her tongue. When I went home I told 
the folks that I had met a lady in great distress, and 
had relieved her, and that she had rewarded me 
with a kiss. 

Cows have often been trained to know their 
names, and come when called. The great Amer- 
ican statesman and orator, Daniel Webster, asked, 
just before he died, that all his cattle, which he 
loved so much, should be driven to his window. 
that he might see them for the last time; and as 
they came, one by one, to his window, he called 
each by name.—Kindness to Animals. 


LITTLE PURPLE ASTER. 


Little Purple Aster, 
Sitting on her stem, 
Peering at the passer-by, 
Beckoning to them, 
Staring o’er at Golden-Rod 
By the pasture-bars, 
Giving him a timid nod 
When he turns his stars. 


Little Purple Aster 
Waits till very late; 
Till other flowers have faded 
From the garden gate; 
Then, when all is dreary, 
See her buds unfurled! 
Come to cheer a changeful 
And sombre autumn world. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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PITCH-DWELLERS. 


c H.C. 


“One cannot touch pitch and not be defiled.” 
This is literally true as far as mankind is con- 
cerned—witness the spotted appearance of my 
hands at the present moment. But quite other 
laws apply to the insect world, for larvee which 
pass all their life within lumps of pitch are yet 
as clean and pure as possible, and are never 
heard calling for a piece of mechanics’ soap to 
scrub the black from their skin. 

The first of these insects which I discovered 
inhabited gray, rather hard lumps of resin on 
the twigs of the pitch pine (Pinus Rigida). 
The center of the Jump was hollow, and a boring 
extended for about half an inch into the twig, 
but the insect, which when I found it on July 
1st, was in the pupa condition, occupied the 
pitch-chamber, as near the outside world as pos- 
sible; soon after, it came out as a little brown 
and drab moth. 

In the autumn and winter we should probably 
find the great pitch vestibule empty, and the 
caterpillar snuggled into the deepest recess of 
the boring in the twig, which it is said to line 
with white silk at the approach of cold weather. 

A prettier pitch house is that occupied by the 


“pitch inhabiting midge,” whose larve live 


socially together in numbers varying from two 
to twenty, in lumps of pitch on the twigs of the 
same tree. These lumps are sometimes over half 
an inch long, and very fresh and clean looking, 
though not transparent. The surface is clouded 


with white, through which, however, the bright bd 


orange color of the larve is plajnly visible, and 
as the full-grown larve are a quarter of an inch 
long, they make quite a respectable show of 
color. 


These larve have tubercles containing breath- 
ing pores at the tail end of the body, and they 
are said to always keep these tubercles at the 
surface of the pitch. When they become pupa, 
they contract and draw in this end of the body, 
but an open channel is left, so that the air has 
free access. When about to change to a gnat, 
the pupa works its way to the surface of the 
resin, and even protrudes half its body, so that 
there is no danger of the midge becoming fast- 
ened into the sticky gum. If it is too late to 
find the larve, after reading this, you can at 
least look for the dried lumps of resin bristling 
with the protruding pupa skins. 

On the Jersey or scrub pine, the lumps of 
resin inhabited by these insects are perfectly 
transparent, so that every motion of the larve 
can be plainly watched. On the loblolly pine, 
however, the lumps are milk-white and the larva 
are not visible. 


NEW INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Work and Worship, No. §. 


TRUTHFULNESS. 


eo 
Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips from speaking 


guile. Ps. xxxiv:13. 


Dare to be true; 


A fault which needs it most 


Nothing can need a lie; ‘ | 
i 
Grows two thereby. | 


| 
—— 


Work and Worship, No. 2. 


Rie kindly affectioned one to another in brotherly love. 
Rom. xii:10. 


Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. . 


| 
| 
ee 


Work and Worship, No. 3. 


DOING GOOD. 


4 


“No every one that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the | 
kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father whick art in heaven. Afaét. vii:21. 


"Tis good to speak the kindly words, | 
But deeds with words should dwell; i 
The one who pities starving birds 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 


Puan or Use of Senizs F. 


Use as many cards as there are children in the class, giving 
the same verse to each child at the same time, to learn at home, 
Then center the class recitation and your own talk around this 
one verse, which many will know and the rest will almost learn 
by listening and reciting together. Review the verses often. 

Encourage the children to keep the cards neat, to paste them 
in a little scrap-book, to illustrate each with some cut-out pio. 
ture, to bring the books to class once a month, etc. 

Remember that the verse isa mere tool, with which you are 
to carve out some beautiful effect upon the children by the use 
you make of it. 
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Gorrespondence. 


: THE MINNESOTA MISSION. 


AMEBIOAN Frrenps, Men anpD Women:—In this hard time 
of trials you have treated me as if I were your brother. 
You have bestowed upon me and my suffering congrega- 
tion your sympathy and your money with a generous hand. 
I can not tell you how this your kindness has encouraged 
me and made me feel happy. America is no longer a for- 
eign country; it has become my home, where I dwell among 
brethren and sisters. I have now seen a living proof of 
what a society is, educated to fellowship and common re- 
sponsibility. I think the American people is the first in 
the world to answer promptly and generously every real 
need and do it in a way where it does not hurt either the 
pride or the modesty of the receiver. As my time is too 
occupied to reach by personal letters every kind contrib- 
utor, I will thank them all here through this paper, whether 
it be societies, or Sunday-school children or single persons. 

As somebody may be interested in knowing how much 
there has been contributed, I will send a list of all the con- 
tributions up to the present date: 


Susie Beals, St. Paul,.............--02 00 $ 5 
Ann Williams and Abby May, Boston..... 25 
J. Freeman Clarke, Boston..............- 20 
Women’s Auxiliary Society, Taunton, Mass, 5 
Unitarian Congregation, St. Paul......... 
Miss E. N. Talbot, Woodstock......... af 
Mr. Hummel, Sioux Falls......... fags Pas 1 
Mrs. E. Burrill Curtiss.............+25.- 2. 
Wished to be unknown.............----- 1 
Mrs. Grew, Boston. ........ 006005 Sicsticecce: 
Income of a Concert, Madison........... 8 
Miss Safford’s Sunday-school, Humboldt, 

TO WAS 2555 eos seeks he CARAS S Ser ee N Sas oe 
Through Mrs. Coggeshall and Kate Judson, 

Newport. .... 0... cece eee eee eee eens 53 
Mrs. and Miss Lowell, Winthrop, Mass.... 30 
Capt. Chadwick and friend............-.. 10 
Mr. Sewall, St. Paul.............-20- eee 5 
Income of a lecture, through Susie Beals, 


a 


8 
Mr. Ole Paulson, Lansing............ wwe. «6 
Through Uniry Orrice, Chicago.......... 238 
Rev. Galvin, Chicago........... 0.0 eeeee 5 


Through Mr. Miller, Geneseo, Ill......... 13 50 
From South Church, Portsmouth, N. H.... 50 00 
Mrs. Ole Bull and friends...............- 20 00 


Mr. White, Buffalo........ 0.2... 0 eee ee 5 00 
Unity Congregation, Buffalo, (Rev. Cutter,) 181 00 
Promised by Rev. G. Reynolds from Unita- 

rian Association, Boston.......... -.... 670 00 


$1576 15 
320 50 


Total sum, 
From this amount given to me privately, 


Rest for the church fund, $1256 65 


Besides that we have received seven barrels with clothing 
from the ladies of Providence, R. I., two large boxes from 
Chicago, and some other boxes and packets especially sent 
to me and my family. For all these kind gifts our hearty 
thanks. My congregation down in Brown county feels 
happy, and are busy in rebuilding the destroyed chapel. 

Respectfully yours, 
KeisTOrER JANSON. 


CONCORD STUDENTS. 


The sentence quoted in Unrry of Sept. 10, and referred 
to as being apparently intended for a joke, “ What do the 
members of the Concord School of Philosophy propose to 
do to earn their next vacation,” suggests to one student of 
last summer the present occupation of those members she 
had the pleasure of knowing. The list may be of interest 
to those who have formed an opinion of the character of 
the students from the discriminating accounts given by our 
New England press. (By the way, one of our Boston Sun- 
day newspapers, the one, indeed, having the best circula- 
tion, spoke of Concord audiences as being composed of 
“sentimental females” and “literary vagrants.”) Below is 
the list mentioned: 

Principal of Boys’ High School. 

Lecturer in Girls’ Normal Schvol. 

Art Student. 

Author of Text-Books for High-Schools and Seminaries. 

Assistant in a Charitable Institution. 

Mother and Housekeeper. 

Journalist. 

Clergyman. 

Music Teacher. 


I am sure that this is a very fair suggestion of the status 
of Concord students; and were the joke a serious one, would 
indicate to the one who originated it that the learners in 
the little chapel on the hillside are in a fair way of earning 
their vacation, though they may not spend it in Concord. 

That Concord Philosophy is not dead may be attested by 
the fact that Dr. Harris spends his winters teaching philos- 
ophy in St. Louis, and that he has several classes formed, 
and in process of formation, even in our own Boston. 

Malden, Mass., Sept. 22. A. G. 


Che DHtudp Table. 


BOOKS BEOEIVED. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS—VIRGINIA. By John Easten Cooke. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifilin & Co., 1833. pp. xxf., 623. 


TwENTY Poems from Henry Wadeworth Longfellow. lustrated hy 
paintings by his son, Ernest W. Longfellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1883. 4to, pp. 61. Price in cloth, $4.00; morucco, $9.00; dee 
calf extra, $9.00. 


Tur CouRTSHIP OF MILEs Stanprsa, arranged for School Exhibitiona 
and Private Theatricala. Riverside Literature Series. Bo<ton: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. Paper, pp. 44. Price 15 cents. 


How To Hep TRE Poor. By Mra. James T. Fields. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mittin & Co., 1833. pp. 125. Price 60 centa. 


NoTEs ON N1aGaRa.—lIllustrated. Chicago: R. Lespinaase, 67 Clark 
St., 1883. Quarto, pp. 183. Sent by registered mail on receipt of $2.00. 


EMeErson’s COMPLETE Works. Vol. IIT. Essays, Second Series; 
Riverside Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1883. €1.75. 


siaieigs ciate? venibe Vol. IV. Representative Men. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.75. 


ORTHODOXY AND HERESY IN THE CHnistTian CoURcH. By Edward H-. 
Hall. Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1883. 


A Primer OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles F. Richardson. Re- 
vised edition. Boston. Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 1ed3. pp. 117. Price 
30 cents. 


A little volame of the highest value as a guide to etudy 
or as areference book. Its style is rather too condensed 
to make agreeable reading, as must inevitably be the case 
when three hundred authors are treated of in the compass 
of a hundred pages. One merit, and one that is all too 
rare, we must not forget to mention—namely, that the au- 
thor does not exhaust himself on the earlier periods of 
literature and then treat us to a view of contemporary 
authors through the wrong end of an opera glass. 

©. H. K. 
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@Whe Gxchange Table. 


DEVIL’S LAKE, WIS. 


What perverse Genii ruled thy christening rite, 
That thou art known by such misfitting namef 
Fair child of Nature, in thy heart a light 
Refulgent glows, pure as auroral flame. 
Thy evil name suggests malignant hate, 
But all thy ways are full of pleasantness, 
The heavens thy clear face irradiate, 
The hills stretch out their arms to thy caress. 


So fair this Lakelet lies and gently laves 
The feet of hills close gathered by its side; 
Their sombre brows deep down in crystal waves, 
Soothed of their sternness, hang all glorified. 
Gray hills are they with features hard and grim— 
Haply not all its life to them belongs— 
Two wooded valleys seek its shining brim, 
Lured by the charm of low and murm’ring songs. 


Here water-haunting trees their pendant sprays 
Reach eagerly far o’er the water’s edge, 
The clinging vine in wild luxuriance strays, 
Softening the contour of each tree and ledge; 
But more than these, a brooding spirit fills 
Valley and grove, pervading all the air:— 
Behold the presence of those cragged hills, 
That, Sphinx-like, dumb, lie holding secrets there! 


Bold mounts where untamed nature rules supreme! 
Oft-times a mellowing light of misty haze, 
Floods them in splendor soft, until they seem 
No longer mountain solitudes; but raise 
Their rounded heads in graceful lines, that flow 
Away in hurried downward curves to meet 
And touch the pulsing waves that come and go, 
To break in rippling music at their feet. 
—Mrs. Emily Avery, in the Weekly Magazine. 


Mrnnouncements. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, inadvance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subserip- 
tion. The change of date on the address label is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second ‘iseue after the 
money 1s received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
que-ted. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting fora bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick Block, Chicago. 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


The following contributions to the fund for the relief of 
Kristofer Janson’s Mission have been received at this office 
up to date: 


Previously acknowledged. - - - $271.15 
L. L. Sewall, Milwaukee, Wis., - - -- 2.00 
Friends at « +e - - 2.00 
Eliza E. Faulkner, Keene, N. H. - - - 20.00 
Friends at San Diego, Cal., - - - 3.50 
Rev. F. L. Hosmer, Cleveland, - - - 5.00 
Thos. Kilpatrick, od - - 10.00 
Thos. H. White, as - - - 15.00 
Mrs. E. D. Skillings, Mankato, Minn., - - 1.50 
Mrs. Fayette Smith, Cincinnati, - - - 2.00 
Unity Church, Humboldt, Iowa, - - 12.76 
Mrs. W. G. Wood, Chicago, - - -. 1.00 


Total : _ z 7 $345.90 


The Annual Meeting of the Kansas Liberal Union will 
be held in Forest Park, Ottawa, Kansas, on Saturday and 
Sunday, October 6th and 7th. Liberals are earnestly solic- 
ited to attend, as important business affecting the interest 
of Liberalism in the West will come before the meeting. 
Representative Liberals from various parts of the State 
will be present. Good speakers are engaged and a pleasant 
re-union is anticipated. 
Annig L. Diacs, 

Secretary, 


C. B. Horrman, 
Pres. Kansas Liberal Union, 


Joint Conference of Iowa Unitarian Association and 
Illinois Fraternity of Liberal Religious Societies will be 
held at Buda, IIl., Oct. 23, 24 and 25. A full attendance of 
members and friends of the two Associations is requested. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Unity Segvicrs aND Sonas for Sunday-schools, contain- 
ing thirteen services and fifty-five songs and hymns; with 
anthems, chorals and chants in the services. By J. Vila 
Blake. 30 cts. per copy, $2.50 per dozen, $15 per 100. 

Unity Suorter Services for Sunday-schools, intended 
especially for infant classes; containing four services with 
music. By Mrs. A. L. Parker. 15 ots. per copy, $1 per 
dozen. 

UNITY SUNDAY-SOHOOL LESSONS. 


First Senies: Corner-Stones of Character. 
Kate Gannett Wells; 12 lessons. 

Sxoonp Serres: Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head; 12 lessons. 

Tuirp Serres: School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames; 12 
lessons. : 

Fourts Sentes: A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C. Gannett. Chart to go with 
same, 5 cts. 

Firrs Serres: Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett; 12 lessons. 

Sixrn Serrxs: Theodore Parker and the Liberal Move- 
ment in America. By R. A. Griffin; 12 lessons. 

Seventn Series: Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. Ll. 
Jones; 8 lessons. 

E1aura Sxgtes: Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland; 12 lessons. 

Ninta Serres: The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman; 9 lessons. 

Trentu Sextes: Talks about the Bible. 
By Newton M. Mann; 12 lessons. 

ELevenTH Serres: The More Wonderful Genesis; or 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons; 11 lessons. 


By Mrs. 


(Old Testament.) 


TwrLFTH SERIES: Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland; 12 lessons. 
Trirgteentn Senies: Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. 


Mann; 18 lessons. 

Ench of these, single copies 15 cts., per doz. $1.25; except Series 
Seventh and Thirteenth. Seventh Series, single copies 10 cts.; per 
dozen, $1, Thirteenth Series, single copies 20 cts., per dozen, $1.75. 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Series A.“ Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards 15c. Illuminated 
Series B. “‘ Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards illustrations 
15 cents. by Prang. 
Series: CG. “Corner-Stones of Character.” Illustrated by 
12 tinted cards, 20 cents. photographs. 
Series D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards 20c. 


Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, 20 cts. Illuminated by 


Prang. 

Series F. “Work and Worship.” 6 cards. Sent in pack- 
ayes to suit customers, at the rate of two cards for a 
cent, 

Series C, D, E, correspond to Series L, II., III. of Unity 
Lessons; to be used together on “ Uniform Lesson plan. 

Lisxany Carbs, per hundred, $1. 

; Address, 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 
will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in UNITY, 


INDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
The Eau Claire Kindergarten Association has 
opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a 
Class for instruction in the Principles and 
Methods of Frebel, with practical applications of the 
work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jones, a graduate of 
the St. Louis Kindergarten Training School. For 
particulars apply to 
Miss Jenny Luioyp Jones, Supervisor, 
Orto OD. P. Simons, Prest. Kindergarten Ass'n. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


References: Muss Susan Biow, St. Louis. W. 
H. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. W. D, Parken, Pres. State Nor- 
mal Schools, River Falls, Wis. Rev. Jonn SNYDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Kerr OC. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, 
Wis., H. M. Stamons, Minneapolis, Minn., JENK. 
Liorp Jones, Cheago, Il. 
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Chicago & North-Western 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
HMITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 
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And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral T 


owa, 


tah, 
California, Oregon, Washin 
tory, Britis na, Japan, 
the San ralia, New 
cipal points fn the 
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At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS onits 
principal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS | 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- | 
modations you will wey our Tickets 
re this route AND WIL AKE NONE 
OTHER. 

For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
gas, to all parts of the West, North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Ml. 

All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets | 

ne. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


ON Ly. 


[THE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIREOCT- 
ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Unrry Office. Price 10 cents. 


(JANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 
LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
office, and sample copies of Unrry will be sent free | Faith and Freedom. By 
to any address. Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Av-| Brooke. 12mo. pp. xxiii, 352 - 
enue, Chicago. The Peak in Darien. An Octave of 
By Frances Power Conse. 12mo. pp. 
[THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL | The Duties of Women. By Praxces 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep-| Consx. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper 25cts.; 
tember 24, The main purpose of the institution is to The Two Consciences, An 


prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. LIAM DENNIS yo 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of > apnody isin: chs 


library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- | 4 Study of the Pentateuch. By | 
ate. For full particulars apply to P. Stensins, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233 
Rey. A. A. Livermore, President, Meadville, Penn. | Wrestling and Waiting. By Jomy 
i Ware. pp. ix, 340 ........ 


ss] NITY MISSION’? A NEW SERIES | ’ Sou rotamer neo: of otaeene 
of tracts to answer the question, What is ove 


BPP. ATE. c.. sy ce cassdeseae 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate ihe Liberal Faith, ms Mr AGE. 18mo. 
Worship and Life. — pe al mito: Sav: PP 


Edited by members of the 


LIBERAL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIS. 


oe eee teen ee 


se ee Rene wee wee 


The Minister’s Hand-book: For Chr 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Co ; 
arranged by Rev. Mrxot J. SavacE. 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo. pp. 121 Clo 

The Modern Sphinx and Some of He: 

dles. By M. J, Savace. 12mo. pp. 160. 

Belief in God. An Examination of | 

Fundamental Theistic Problems. 

SavaGx, to which is added an 

H. SavacEe. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth.. 


Beliefs About Man. 


Unity Publishing Committee. 
—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 
135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents, e 
Price, { Ten copies, 95 cents. t Including postage. 


—lNnow Ready :-— 


No. 1. “ Natura RELIGIon,”’ By J. Vila Blake. Talks About Jesus. : 
No.2. “* Toe RELIGION of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons. 12mo, pp. 161. a ee 


No.3. UNITARIANISM 48 SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
CovENaNrTs, ETO. The Morals of Evolution. — 
No. 4. “ AnouT PRAYER. ” AcE. 12mo. pp. 191, 
No.7. “THe Growrs or Farru.”By H. M. Simmons. | Life and Li 
12mo, pp. ix, 
A Year of Miracle, A 
mons. By W. C. Gannetr. I 
Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt - 


in Preparation and Reads Scon. 


No, 5. “THE Power oF THE Bap,” (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 


No. 6. “ UN1TaRIANISM,—ITs HISTORY AND ITS PRIN 
CIPLEs,” by J. C. Learned, 


Others to follow. 


“BURLINGTON :-ROL 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) _ 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 

from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 

Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo-| Chairs 

seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 

tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 

between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via ria. 

All connections made in Union Depots. It is 

known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of 
T. J. POTTER, 8d Vice-Pres't and Gen'l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. 


the reguiar price, $115, after the limited time, as specified ve, hasexpired ; thus, if you order wit 


» Fast Potato Digging! | ° secs presses, | Sawing Made Easy 


aa GN keepixg the one Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 
The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger | SCs 
MM 


that suits 
Sent on 30 Days 
Test Trial. 
Saves its cost yearly, FIVB 
TIMES OVER, to every 
farmer. Guaranteed to 
Dig Six Hundred Bush- 
elsa Day! 


A Great Saving of 
Labor & Money. 


Order on trial, address for circular and location of 
Western and Southern Storehouses and Agents. 
DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


ee ‘y q 
WILKINSON RUBBER TARGET GUN. Aboy 16 years old ean saw logs FAST and EASY MILes 
Graves’ Patent. The genuine and best. Murray, Portage, Mich_,writes: *‘Am ae Oe with 
‘Shoots arrows, bullets and shot. Sends bul- the M' NARCH LIGHT GSA Al y 
% , fettsoo font” Bone eek; Bngotentmteht, | fc rstne ents for family stove wou, ap aloo 
4 nd suita' engths for family stov' . 
Write Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir So eeetachment, Relivered treo ¢ on receipt of log-cutting, it is  pearieas and unrivaled | Illustrated 
culars. Mention this paper. Address of onedollar. Send for price list of Scroll Cataioguc, Fre E 


5 ‘“ Saws, Rieycles, Fishing Tackle, Hammocks, papers Address ONARCH MA UPACTURING 
Monarch Manufacturing Co,, 163 Randolph St, Chicago, IIb Se THE 4 WILKINSON 00., GO., 163 E. Randolph 8t., Chicago, Il, 


Avenue, cago, Il. 


» PIPE ORGANS [25 STOFS] ONLY G A. 75 


WARRANTED 6 YEARS. 


INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC, provided you order 
‘within thirteen (13) days from date of is news- 

paper or if you order within five daysa further re- 
uu 


ction of four dollars ($4) will be allowed Tde- 


TO PS sire this PIANO UPRIGHT PIPE PA _2L—_—_— 


FullSets of @ ; ’ ast ny ‘ ORGAN introduced WITHOUT DELAY, hence this GREAT REDUCTION, 


Eiceds: © REGULAR PRICE, $115.00 sizsso2 


at once from 

SS this advertise- 

ment, or if you are unable to buy now, write your reasons why. Remember, this offer 

cannot be continued after the limited time has expired, as the AUTUMN and 

WINTER MONTHS are fast a proaching, when | sell thousands at the regular 

prise for Holiday Presents. Kead the following brief description and let me 
ear from you anyway, whether you buy or not — 


25 USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 


1—Voix Celeste.—The sweet, pure, of this Stop is “ Beatty's favorite.” 
exalted tones produced from this Stop are 6—French Horn.—Imitates a full 
beyond description. ORCHESTRA and BRASS BAND. 
~ Powerful Box Sub-Bass.—New | _7--Dinpason.— Draws a full set of 
and original, Its THUNDERING TONES | Golden Tongue Reeds. 
are without a parallel in Organ building. —Dulciana.—A full set of Paris 
8—Double Octave Coupler.— Reeds is drawn by this Stop. 
Doubles the power of the Organ. Couples| | @—Vox Humana.—Tremulant,which, 
octaves right and left. by the aid of a FAN WHEEL, imitates the 
‘4—Piccolo.—Variety of music which UMAN VOICE. 
makes the Piccolo the ‘most difficult and 10—Vox Jubilante.—When used in 
expensive Stop to build in this Organ. conjunction with Stops Nos. 3, 4, 5bandsé 
—Saxaphone.—The beautiful effect ' peals forth most delig tful music. 


tw li—Folian. 12—Clarionet. 13—Cello, 14Violina, 15—Clarabella. 16—Grand 
Forte. 17--Melodia. 18—Bourdon. 19%—Viol diGamba. 2—Viola Dolce. 2i—Grand Ex- 
ssione. Harp Kolian. 23—Echo. ¢4—Aerostatic Expression Indicator. 2— 
Grand Organ. ‘he last fifteen (15) Stops are operated in direct conjunction with 
above ten HUD bringing forth, at command of the performer, most charming music, 
with beautiful orchestral effect, from a mere whisper, as it were, to a and burs 
of harmony. Its MELODIOUS TONES, while using the full Organ, must be heard to 
beappreciated. Height 70 inches , Length, 46 inches ; Depth 24 inches. 

NE(9)SETS 
Five (5) Octave Set Golden Tongue Reeds; 2d, Five (5) Full det “Paris” Reeds; 3d, 
Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds of Three Full Octaves; 4th, One (1) Full Octave Power- 
fu) Manual Boxed Sub-Bass Reeds ; 5th, Two (2) Octaves, or one each of Piccolo and 
Saxophone Reeds combined, 6th, ‘Set Soft Cello Reeds; 7th, Set Violina Reeds; &th, 
Set Jubilante Reeds , 9th, Set Clarionet Reeds. Above Nine Sets of Reeds are original, 
and covered by United States Patents. 

Five Full Octaves, Manual of Ke -board, Handsome Walnut Case, with 
Mluminated Pipes, Receptacle for Book an Sheet Music, Lamp Stands, Handles, 
follers, Treble Upright Bellows of Immense power, Steel Springs, &e, Right 
Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee Swell, by which the full power of this 
Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use of the knee, without removing the 
hands from the keyboard. 

5 IMPORTANT NOTICE.—This Special Limited Offer is positively 
not good on and after the limited time has expired, and tosecure the 
Special Price the following NOTICE must accompany your order t— 

fe Given under my Hand and Seal, this 


Ist day of October 


1883, 


My sole object is to have it intro- 
duced, without delay, so as to sell 


i price for 
CHRISTMAS PRESE ‘8, and 


iby P. O. Money Orde 
oe Bank Draft, mailed within five (5) or thirtee’ 


aymen 
New Sle, No. 990, &c, Mone: 


h 
at 6 per cent. from date of your re . 
mittance, if Ay as represented, after year’s use, RECULAR Pere ter 45.00, 
DANIEL F, BEATTY J sings its own Bre ses. IF YOU 
UNABLE TO ACCEPT THIS OFFER NOW, WRITE ME YOUR REASONS WHY. 
tar Friends of yours may desirean ORGAN. Call their attention to this advertise- 
ment. If they are from home mail this offer to them. If you can conveniently 


: Sze help me extend the sale of these POPULAR INSTRUMENTS I shall certainly 
2 - = = ——— === = . appreciate your efforts, 
co You should, if possible, order within Five Days, thus securing the $4 extra, Remem 


r, tively no orders for this handsome Pipe Organ will be executed for less than 
poe ays it costa $45.75 ; within 13 days, $49.15; r that date, $115 each. 


sais ofaivea™"\ DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey: 
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ss: SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, 
VELVETS. 


M All the newest shades and latest designs 
are now open on our counters. No Black 
Silk in the trade has acquired so good a 
| reputation as our grease proof. The prices 
» we are now selling Black Silks for make 
: them the cheapest dress for a lady. We 
< have an extra good bargain at $1.00; a 22 
q inch Satin finish for $1.25; an extra heavy 
gros grain for $1.50; and superior value 
: in all prices up to $4.00 a yard. The 
y ; Satin Stripe Ottoman Silk we sold for 
$1.00 last week was the cheapest silk sold 
for many years. We will have another lot 
in afew days. Our Black Satin Rhadames 
: for $1.00 are cheaper than any such goods 
in this city. We have every desirable 
shade of plain and Brocade Satin at 50 
cents a yard. We are selling some elegant 
Black Brocade Satins. We have a bargain 
in a number at $1.00 a yard. 

VELVETS are very much used for trim- 
ming. We have all desirable colors at 
$1.25, $1.50 and $2.00. Velvets are much 
used not only for trimmings and combina- 
tions, but for whole costumes, for which 
we show splendid qualities and beautiful 
colors. 

We are selling a great many velveteens 
in all the brands. The Cleopatra is the 
best and most like silk. 


NEW DRESS GOODS 


include Cord Epingle, Drap d’Island, Drap 
Prunelle, Drap Coups, Drap Croix, Otto- 
man Cloth, &c., &c. 

We have no old goods—all this season’s 
importations. 

We are selling a Dress 
goods, at 20 cents; an all wool Lenterz 
suiting at 25 cents, a double width Cash- 
mere at 22!¢cents—all very cheap. A 36- 
inch French Cashmere at 50 cents; a 40- 
inch French Cashmere at 62'5 cents; an- 
other at 70 cents. These are bargains, and 
we have all the colors now on hand. 

We invite special attention toa 48-inch 
French Cashmere we sell for $1.00. We 
know it can’t be equalled. 


Tweed, nice 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Jas. Armstrong & C6, - 


138 & 140 State St., $. of i Chicago 


UN TL: 
rom Great Cities ee West 


LINKED TOGETHER BY THE 


Chicago & Alton Ralivoad 


CHICACO & KANSAS CITY, 
No Change of Cars } CHICACO & ST. LOUIS ano 
OF ANY CLASS BETWEEN ) ST, LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 


Union Depots in EAST ST. LOUIS, ST. LOUL 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. No other line = » 
PALACE DINING CARS 
between CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO 
and 8ST. LOUIS, and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS OITY 
Meals equal to views served in any First-Class Hotel, only 

75 cents. THE FINEST 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


rai day and 
OF” EXTRA 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
the finest, bent and safest in use anywhere. 

The best and quickest route from CHICAGO TO 
MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, and ui! 
points SOUTH via ST. LOUIS. 

The Short Line to 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon; 
California, Eto, 


The ION ROUTE between the 
NORTH oe apo Te B10) to and from KANSAS 
LANDS and Colorado’ Health Resorts and Mining 
t t 
See that your tickets read via “CHICAGO & ALTON 
RAILROAD.” 
For Maps, Time Tables, and all information, address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger anc Ticket Agent, 


210 Dearborn St., Cor. Adams St,,Cuicago, LLL 
J. C. M'MULLIN, Gen’l Manager. 
The only paper in the world 
devoted exclusively to the 
interest of live stock on the! 
range. Edited by practical 
pens‘ble. $3.0 year, Sample copies free. Address 
TEXAS LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 
WOOL CROWER- 
The only paper In the United 
States devoted exclusively te 
the interests of wool grow- 
ers. Edited by praciical flock- 
masters. 82 ayear. 8 pages, 
40 columns. Sample copies free. Address the 


TRY A \ TITITT A (¥ Live Stock Journal— Stock Journal— 
cowmen, Unique and indis- 
WOOL GROWER, Fort Worth. Texas. 


ASK YOUR 
HARDWARE DEALER 


FOR THE 
CORRUGATED 


©) STOVE-PIPE 
iy ELBOW 
MADE OF ONE PIECE. 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


A GE NTS WANTED. FASTEST SEL- | 
sae BOOKS. Largest profit to canvassers, 

i irculars free. COBURN & NEWMAN, Publishing | 
Co., Chicago. f 


12 
|Hours Later Nev 
IS GIVEN IN THE 
Chicago 
=veniaa 
JO 


than is found in any other Lin 
Daily, reaching its many r 


12 


hours earlier throughout the No 
important to 
STOCKMEN 
; and 
MERCHA 


as they have the benefit of the market re 


the latest news to guide them in # 
during the tor the mornlng following, which Se 
by waiting for the 

By mai 


$10.A Yer 


a | 
Tri-Weekly Jot 


; coe 
THE CHI 


Weekly Jo 1 


is printed on Tuesday be ge of ee 
taining the market reports 


makes a 


ach 


Soden of that any, eae and tho ae great 2 
subsceiberd receive it on Wi 
the equivalent of a daily paper once a we 
Its market reports are known to & 
reliable. 
The department devoted cia! 0 
and Live Stock, will be appree By Om 
It is the LARGEST W ia 
and, therefore, the CHEAP!  - 
It is a universal favorite in the f 
in its sentiments, and having a great | 
miscellaneous matter in large clear type 
$1.25 A Yes 
S2P’The above rates include post: 
Money can be sent by Post 0: 
Order, Registered Letter, or 
at our risk. We will not Fos 
for money sent in 
Post Office address in 
and County. Address 
John R. Wil 
Publisher Chicago Evening Jo 
159 and 161 Dearborn Stree 


CHICAGO. 


UNITY. 


RREEDOH, + RELLOWSAIP+ AND + GHARAGKER + IN + RELIGION. 


Tol. XI. 


osu 


, 
y 


~arments! 


State and Washington Streets. 


CHICACO. 


Paris 


We invite examination 
OF THE 
Very Latest 
Foreign Fashions 
IN RICOH 
Costumes, 
Mantles, Cloaks, 
AND 
Other Wraps 
Of Elaborate Designs, 


Just received 
FROM THE 
Best Known 


European Houses. 


‘* Jerseys!’’ 


orted---best shapes---all sizes--~ 


in large assortment. 


Chicago, October 16, 1883. 


CHEMISTS HAVE ALWAYS FOUND 


ees, 


ieee 
Z, way \ 
see ea 
Re ™ 
Ee Nh Sib 


The Most Perfect Made. 


A PURE FRUIT ACID BAKING POWDER. 
There is none stronger. None so pure 
and wholesome. Contains no Alum or 
Ammonia. 

Has been used for years ina million homes. 
/ts great strength makes it the cheapest. 


tts perfect purity the healthiest. In the 


family loaf most delicious. Prove it by the 
only true test, 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 
STEELE & PRICE, 


Chicago, Ill., and St Louis, Mo. 


Masufsets: f Lupalle Yeast Gems, Dr. Price's Special 
Flavering Extracte and Dr. Price's Unique Perfames, 


WE MAKE NO SECOND GRADE COODS. 


No Risk*Solid!0 per cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


-|Solid as English Consols or U.S. Bonds, 


For Circulars address the 
Central Illinois Financial Agency, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTIOE. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAA Dees, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
CHICACO. 
Refer by special rmission to CHICAGO 
NATIONAL B. . Collections made in all 
parts of UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


No, 16 


‘« & Chas. Gossage 


§ Co. 
Dry Goods and Carpets, 


STATE AND WASHINGTON STS., 
CEZICAGO. 


Mail Orders: 


We desire to offer to purchasers 
residing at a distance the superior 
facilities and advantages of our 


“MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT,” 


Assuring them of faithfal and prompt 
service, 

Its organization is such that every 
advantage to be derived from a per- 
sonal visit is secured to the customer 
whose wants and preferences are 
clearly expressed. 

Intended to be of practical service 
to its patrons, it invites correspond- 
ence concerning all wants, however 
small, Catalogues and price lists being 
of no permanent value, and often mis- 
leading to those who read them, we 
prefer to furnish information on ap- 
plication, and will send goods subject 
to approval. Samples sent where 
practicable. We thus bring the ad- 
vantages of our large and rich stock, 
complete assortment, and more favor- 
able prices within the reach of those 
who 


ORDER BY MAIL. 


bode 
bate 


UNIT y. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“Ivd rather have it than a Gov't Bond,” in times 
of sickness, N. K. Brown's Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 


JAMESPYLES 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 
Washing and Bleaching 
In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


4 AVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
NGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 
Bold by allGrocers. BEWARE of nae 
‘well designed to mislead, PEARLINE 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, a we 
‘ways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


College for Young 


MEN and WOMEN is the 
Grand Rapids Commercial College. A practical 
training-school. Acknowledged the most comple! 
thorough, economical, and truly pope school o! 
the kind in the Northweet. Demand for its ps 
ates constantly greater than the supply. Send for 
College Journal. ©. G. Swenssera, Proprietor, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR OIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruct- 
ors. Fine buildings and ands. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens Oot. 1, 1883, For circulars 
and full particulars, ah hae the Principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


HoME WOOD SCHOOL, Jusmex, Pzonta 


Co., Inu. Fall and winter sessions begin Sept. 
20th. Terms $200 per year. Rev. Taos. W. Haskins. 


y PLACE to secure a Business 
Education or Spencerian Pen- 
manship is atthe SPENCERIAN 
COLLEGE, CLEvE.anp, O. Cir- 


culars free. 
TELEGRAPEY Electropathic Institute, 91 


bidpinconsies 8t., Chicago. Send stamp for circular. 


Taught at Dr. Valentine’s 


For Beautifying the 
etait on recor: 
nburn, Tan, Freckles, 
mples, Sallowness, Blotch- 


lara Louise Kello 
Add my name on your our let of 
recommendations. 
Liquid Pear] 1s received 
f by Ivdies of all countries with 


LIN &: 
‘O., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
5 A. G. risHeH, Wholesale HEH, Wholesale Ag’ty 51 Wabas 51 Wabash-av., Chicago. 


SILURIAN, 


The Famous Waukesha Water.) 
Office, 75 State Street, Chic: 
LEONARD LUND DGREN, M.D. 
10 gallons water 8 


“ "Telephone No. 5351.” 


CALIFORNIA, 


Any person interested in California can re ceive 
Descriptive Pamphlets free,by sending their address) 
to A. PHILLIPS & CO., CaLirornia E XCURSION| 
Aats., Box 119, Albany, N. Y.,or! 54 Clark 8t., Chicago] 


Iron Levers, Bteel | Bearings, Braga TARE,S EAM. 
JONES, BE Th FRE eae: 
Sold on trial, Wer, ot r eaten All elzos as lowe 
Por free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. 


SHEET sic { Full Size 
Cts 1 (11x14) 
*] best paper, sold elsewhere at BOc 
GE (0 FT cach, sold by us at Only be} 

per copy for any plece on list,larg-| 

PER estlistto select from Send bc 

Cata, 


( ataIn pa fc 5am re Copy 
W.C.GR 


COPY!): WSHINGTON SC Chicago li 


HAMILTON CHAIR, 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Next (seventeenth) School year begins 


Sept. 19. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
HOME SCHOOL 2 hana take Geneve, win, 


Illinois Conservatory of Music 


Recently chartered and enlarged. A distinct Col- 
lege of Music. E. CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, Ill. 


See Athenszsum next week. 


WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 
a a ee 


THE STANDARD. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 


G zoe En pai pee and a New 
Standards d in Gov't eErinting Omics! 

pda co i in Public Schools. 

other pea 


ee a vamaiy intelli; 
ak wit for SCHO 
and SCHOOLS. 
Webster is Sanaa Authority with the U. 8. 


Supreme Court. Recommended by the State 
Sup’ts of Schools of 36 States. 


“ A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
The latest edition, in the quantity of matter it 
contains, is believed to be the largest volume 
published. It has 83000 more Words in ite vo- 
cabulary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings. 
The Unabridged is now su plied at asmall ad- 
ditional cost, with NISON'S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
“The greatest improvement in book-making that 
as been made in a hundred years.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub're, Springfield, Mass. 


CARD AGENTS make most money with us. 
Terms, 50 fine assorted raplona ay your 
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What is the Bible? 


A concise Answer to the Questiea, in 
the Light of the Best Scholarship. 


By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. limo. Clch 
Price, $1.00. | 


Widely regarded as the best and most sat- 
isfactory for general use of all the 
smaller books yet written on 
the Bible. 


‘“ We know of no other book which prone. ies 
clear, brief, popular way, such a scientific, rational. 


reverent and tender study of a subject—the 
Bible."— Unttartan Herald ( ). 
“* We heartily commend this man 


admirable rationalistic account of the organised 
growth of the Bible.”"— Westminster Review. 

““wWe have nothing but admiration for the spirit 
of this book, and its moderation and fairness « 
statement and argument. It gives an answer tos 
great many important queetions concerning th+ 
Bible; and its answers are always clear, always in 
telligent, always reverent." Valaarias Review. 

“Truly admirable. I have never seen anything 
that to condense so much inte so sma” s 
compass. I wish itcould be sowed broadcast over 
the whole land.”— Rev. John W. Chadwick. 

Every minister should have it to read and to lesd 

Every Sunday-echool teacher should have it. 

It should be in every home. 

de aaeca the book to put into the hands af tn- 
quirers. 

For sale by THE CoLEarovE Boox Co., 135 Wabakk 


Ave., Chicago. 


Lecture, Sermons and Pamphlets 


By Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 


Robert Ingersoll.................. 22-2020 10ceam 
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False and True Liberaliam................ ty 
What do Unitarians Believe? (13th thou. 
BODE) isis Sietiwieice eelee cen siden dee a tees 
For any of the above, address 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Aux Anpoan, Mics. 


al attention is called to the pamphiet “Wiss 
Do Unitarians Believer” It has found a witer a 
mand than any similar statement published m= tz 
West for many years. Its furm ts that of a pew 
pocket folder (8 pages). To individuals or charcea 
wishing a resets for general distribaticon. u w® 
be sold at the very low rates of 75 cts per hurtret. 

or $4.00 per thousand. 


Fine Art 
Stationery. 


We desire to call attention to a new Line of Ean 
Painted Designs in Dinner, Birthday, end Oragra® 
ulation Cards, These are made exclusively far 
and are of the Highest artistic merit. Design 
special occasions furnished on application. 

We have just opened a superb new stock of 
LIN BRASS GOODS, PLUSH WRITING 
JEWEL BOXES, &.; PORTFOLIOG, BAGS. 
POCKET BOOKS in alligator, calf and pltush. 
great variety of other choice goods selected 
ially for our Retail Department. 


Jansen, McClurg & C 


Wabash Ave., Cor. Hadisen &<. 
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NOTES. 


That was a good sentence recently uttered by 
Canon Liddon when he said “We only weaken our- 
selves by dwelling upon mischiefs which we cannot 
hope to remedy.” 


The Century for October strikes the nail on the 
head when it says that the “main purpose of edu- 
cation is not to promote success in life, but to raise 
the standard of life itself.” 


The Independent well says “that the time has 
fully come for the government to interpose in the 
interests of the people by making telegraphy a part 
of the postal system. The business properly be- 
longs there, and there is no reason why it should 
mot achieve a success in this country, like that 
already obtained in Europe.” 


Henry Irving at a banquet in Glasgow just before 
sailing to America, noted the decline of the Scotch 
prejudice against the stage, and also mentioned that 
a@ clergyman who commended himself as a “man of 
cheerful disposition and affable manners,” was will- 


Chicago, October 16, 1883. 
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ing to accompany the dramatic company to this 
country in the capacity of chaplain. 


All strength, whether of head, of heart, or of 
muscle, is of God. Gabriel means the “ Might of 
God.” This name ought to shame the habit still 
prevalent of canonizing limp and nerveless sweetness 
as the highest representative of piety. Saints can 
be made out of hero-stuff only. Sense is better 
than sensibility in religion now-a-days, for the 
world needs improving. 

“Something is wrong; there needeth a change.” 


We take special pleasure in commending our 
readers to “ Auber Forestier’s ” article on Victor Ryd- 
berg’s “Last Athenian.” We are informed that 
the noticeable sketch of this author and his book by 
our contributor, Miss A. A. Woodward, read before 
the Women’s Conference in this city last spring, 
had something to do with hastening the appearance 
of this English translation. To Rydberg, Bjornson 
and Kristofer Janson are due much of the free- 
dom, political as well as religious, now enjoyed by 
the Scandinavians. 


The success of the “Old South Lectures,” men- 
tioned in our “ Notes from the Field,” suggests the 
question, if in city life more daylight might not be 
used for systematic instruction and intellectual en- 
tertainment. In well-regulated households there 
are hundreds of women, and here and there a man, 
who can better arrange to listen to a lecture from 
four to five than they can from eight to nine in the 
afternoon. We can but believe that there is here 
in Chicago, a large constituency of this kind if 
really valuable lectures were offered. We wish 
Edwin D. Mead could be induced to come and ar. 
range a course of “Old South Lectures” on week- 
day afternoons in this city. 


A correspondent in one of our denominational ex- 
changes voices what we regard one of the mischiev- 
ous and undignified demands of modern life. “Give 
us lots of news; let the faultfinders and all sorts 
send their complaints to the .” There is a 
clamor for gossip that is fed by the beardless youths 
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who do most of the “reporting” for the modern 
newspaper which we consider eminently demoral- 
izing. The would-be religious journal that consents 
to become the organ of tea-parties and sewing- 
societies by loading its columns with personalities 
and ephemeral news will in the long run find itself, 
with a large subscription list indeed, but with a very 
small cause to live and to work for. 


Onur readers will notice in the admirable report of 
the Ministers’ Institute held at Lowell, Mass., fur- 
nished our columns by its secretary, that there 
were no reactionary notes and apparently no indi- 
eation that either scholarship or piety is to pass 
away from the Unitarian ranks with the revered 
fathers of the faith. The important place occupied 
by the non-clerical in the programme is also sig- 
nificant. Why should not such institutes be multi- 
plied? As it is impossible for many of our Western 
workers to travel so far eastward, is it not possible 
for us to have one of these days a Western Minis- 
ters’ Institute, to which a certain number of the 
“Wise men of the East” could be induced to come, 
that we might sit at their feet? 


The impression made by Babu Protab Chunder 
Mozoomdar in his visit among the Unitarians of 
England and Boston is of such a character as to 
arouse anew our interest in the piety of the East 
and to strengthen the sense of kinship that already 
exists between the progressive and rational minds 
in Christendom and the Brahmo Somaj of India. 
All this is a promise, as James Freeman Clarke said 
in a recent introduction of this Orientalist, “that the 
religion of the human race is to arrive at last—the 
universal religion.” We believe that it is the pur- 
pose of this progressive Indian to reach his eastern 
home by traveling westward, and that in due time 
he will visit Chicago, where we hope he will receive 
a hearty greeting. The only formidable thing about 
the gentleman is his name, which we will try to 
learn to pronounce after his arrival. 


Frederick Douglas, in his great speech before 
the colored people at Louisville, merited the thanks 
of the Free Religious Association, for venturing a 
good word for even Pharaoh, who came to an un- 
timely end by drowning in the Red Sea, and estab- 
lishes a comparison between the treatment of 
emancipated slaves by pagan Egypt and the chris- 
tian United States to the advantage of the former. 
He said “even Russia with freedom gave land to 
the serfs and Egypt loaned jewels!’ Well done, 
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Egypt. Will some learned Hebraist tell us whether 
those jewels were ever returned ? 


Mr. Brockway, at the recent Convention of Na- 
tional Charities and Corrections held at Louisville, 
declared that our present prison systems are uni- 
formly defective. He opposed pardons and favored 
compulsory education in prison. Mr. Vaux of 
Pittsburg, discussing the above subject in the same 
convention, thought convicts needed trades more 
than studies. In his experience ninety per cent. of 
penitentiary criminals had had a common schoul 
education. He thought prison commissioners, not 
the courts, should fix the terms of confinement, and 
hinted that one fertile cause of crime was the un- 
loving dispusition of some wives and mothers. 


An inquiring friend wants to know of the Chriz- 
tian Union what books to read that will prove 
Jesus truly divine, in order to counteract. the 
doubts as to his divinity and resurrection caused by 
the reading of Renan. This paper recommends 
first Edmund Kirke’s attempt at “Gospel Harmony” 
and then the Lives of Christ by Farrar, Geikie and 
Henry Ward Beecher. It seems to us that our ex- 
change has failed to quote the best orthodox au- 
thorities. Why not commend the inquirer to the 
ponderous tomes of divinity that graced the libraries 
of the orthodox fathers. The trouble with the 
books just referred to is, that they are themselves 
given to arousing just such doubts in the minds of 
their readers. We are afraid that the medicine will 
aggravate the disease. 


Perhaps the most important thing to do at the 
present time in the interests of clear thought is to 
show to the popular mind that the methods of 
Herbert Spencer and Emerson instead of beirg 
antagonistic complement each other. It is to show 
that the intuitions of to-day are worthy of profound 
respect, because they represent the accumulated 
tuitions of our ancestors. Our insight is the sight 
of those whose lives have been deposited in our 
own; and inasmuch as the deep subsoil of a we=t- 
ern prairie is infinitely richer in vegetable possibili- 
ties than the leaf mold and vegetable deposits ci 
this year, so is the great depth of intangible bat 
unconscious subsoil of thought, feeling, and con- 
science in us, out of which our conscious thought. 
feeling, and conscience ever spring, infinitely 
richer than any surface harvesting that presest 
sense and experience may bring to us. 
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A good book in these days is always in danger of 
being crowded out of mind by the fresh arrivals, 
long before it has gone out of date. It will be in- 
teresting to our readers to know that the little book 
of Mr. Simmons on the “ Unending Genesis” pub- 
lished last year by The Colegrove Book Company, 
continues to attract the attention of the thoughtful. 
A recent issue of the Clinton (Ia.) Herald speaks 
of it in the following appreciative terms: 


The design of the work, which is admirably carried out, is to show 
that the creation of the universe is still in progress. In clear and fin- 
ished language, yet in a very nutshell, it tells a multitude of scientific 
truths and treats of various scientific conclusions relatingto the gene- 
sie and phenomena of the myriad orbs of space, of the process of crea- 
tion on our little planet, of light, uf earthquakes and volcanoes, of sea 
and land, of the mental dominion of man, of the moral and spiritual 
creations, and s0 on. The book is charmingly written and exceedingly 
readable. 


With the annual recurrence of the book-buying 
impulse that comes with the holidays, our readers 
will find it a book worth owning and giving. 


Governor Butler of Massachusetts has been say- 
ing some very sensible things concerning public 
school-houses, as reported by a correspondent of 
the Boston Herald. He protests against the ex- 
pensiveness of the modern building; he wisely 
objects to the “monstrosities of ornamentation done 
in pine lumber and plaster which go to make up 
the costly school-houses.” He does not think that 
children should have a more ornamental place to 
study than the average home. All this is still 
more true concerning the costly modern church 
buildings. The unmeaning stucco, the flippant 
figures in fresco, and the glaring colors of the 
modern church interior, are great distracting influ- 
ences during the church hour; while the cost to 
make such and keep them in decent condition, 
diverts the money that ought to be invested in 
ideas, and depresses the enthusiasm that ought to 
be enkindled by a disinterested purpose of reform- 
ing and ennobling the world. 


The first Church Year Book of the season that 
comes to the editorial table from our Fellowship 
this season is the annual of the Channing Memorial 
Church at Newport, a good and substantial pam- 
phlet of fifty-six pages, printed in large type on solid 
paper, with an attractive cut of the church embel. 
lishing the cover. It contains reports from the 
minister, the trustees, Sunday-school, ladies’ work 
and Unity Club. It represents the first year’s work 
of Mr. Wendte. After reading this book who will 
say that the modern minister has an easy task, or is 
in any danger of eating idle bread? We wish those 


who are inclined to distrust the value of a church 
in modern life, would give this little annual careful 
study, remembering that it is only a successful 
realization of what the smallest Unitarian church 
in any community is trying, and to a certain extent 
is doing. After such a study we ask the skeptic to 
suggest what other organization now existing is 
prepared, with the same amount of time and money 
invested, to do more or better work for humanity. 
Lhis little book is fertile in suggestions to ministers 
and trustees, and we doubt not can be readily ob- 


‘tained upon application to the pastor, Rev. C. W. 


Wendte, Newport, R. I. 


W. J. Potter, in a recent issue of the Index, so 
well states the central inspiration and finel syn- 
thesis towards which the higher movement in relig- 
ious thought is tending, and for which it is the pur-. 
pose and hope of this paper in some humble way to 
stand and to labor, that we are glad to reprint and 


commend it: : 

And this fact of parallelism of development between natural and hu- 
man forces suggests finally the crowning point of the theme,—the 
unity of this energy, or power, or life that we find so thoroughly per- 
vading both the world of matter and the world of man,—its unity and 
its substantial identity, Nature and man make, indeed, not two worlds, 
but one. In a large sense, nature includes man. One energy, one 
life, runs through both. Unity of force, unity of method, unity of aim 
or end, prove this, as science in various ways is every day doing, and 
have you not gone a good way toward proving against the allegations 
of materialism that the universe is pervaded by intelligent mind with 
an intelligent purpore,—proved, too, that the mental being of man is 
of the same texture as that which is mind or law in nature, and that he 
is to find his highest life by discernment of and conscious co-operation 
with nature‘’s laws and purposes? Says Emerson (whose thought goes 
through and under most of the problems of our day): ‘‘ Man is made 
of the same atoms as the world is: he shares the same impressions, pre- 
dispositions, and destiny. When his mind is illuminated, when his 
hoart is kind, he throws himself joyfully into the sublime order, and 
does with knowledge what the stones do by structure;” which, if I may 
paraphrase, means that the laws of the material universe, the laws of 
gravity, of chemixtry, of geometry, which there in nature are an imme- 
diate though unconscious manifestation of the one primal and per- 
vading energy, run up through all ascending forms of nature into the 
moral and mental consciousness of man. The cunscious intellect yrav- 
itates to truth, gravitates to justice, as planet to itssun. Heart attracts 
heart, as the atoms in chemistry are drawn each to itsown. In man, 
the laws of nature, which out there in material nature are unconscious, 
become perceptions, sensibilities, and conscious choice; instinct rises 
into volition; sensation opens into reflection; and the inward impelling 
energy is crowned as Person, with conscious sovereignty over matter 
and material forces. 


Dr. Henry M. Scudder, of Plymouth (Congrega- 
tional) church in this city, has set on foot a move- 
ment for a radical change in his evening service. 
He proposes in the first place that all seats be made 
free in the evening. In the next place a syste- 
matic effort is to be made to bring in outsiders, 
especially the working people who live in the 
churchless district between State street and the 
Chicago river. Then, to hold the people after they 
are once brought in, the character of the service is 
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to be modified. The regular meeting will be short- 
ened and will be followed by a prayer-meeting in 
the Sunday-school room, where it is hoped to reach 
more directly all who are interested enough to re- 
main. A chorus of a hundred voices is to be organ- 
ized to lead the congregational singing. But, alas, 
the collection of noble songs now used by the church 
is to be abandoned for the “Moody and Sankey 
Gospel Hymns.” And we fear that this indicates 
that the whole service will be brought down to the 
Moody and Sankey level. 

Can not the people be drawn into a religious 
service without first degrading the service? We 
believe it can be done, and even if this be impossi- 
ble it is an end worth failing for. What does it 
profit to go out and bring in the prodigal, only to 
feed him on husks in his Father’s house? 


In a note from Rev. T. T. Munger, the author of 
“The Freedom of Faith,” received by the reviewer 
of that book in our issue of August 16th, occurs the 
following paragraph: 

I think the greatest mistake ever made in the American religious 
world was the separation that divided the Orthodox and Unitarians. 
The ablest clergyman in my denomination in Boston says: “If there 
had been a truer exegesis at the time it would not have happened.”? I 
agree with him. In that case, Unitarianism would not have been what 
it is and Orthodoxy would not have been what it is; there would have 
been something better than either. Schism is a deadly sin; it isa de- 


nial of breadth and charity. Toleration has its limits, but they are 
rarely reached. 


This is thought-suggestive, and challenges a new 
reading of the history of religious thought in Amer- 
ica. We are accustomed to think that the Unita- 
rian separation from the Orthodox ranks in New 
England nearly eighty years ago, was a most com- 
mendable movement of mind, eminently religious 
because it was a movement in the direction of intel- 
lectual integrity creditable to both parties. It could 
have been avoided only by a sacrifice of sincerity 
on both sides. Schism is never such a sin as du- 
plicity or even intellectual timidity. Real tolera- 
tion is always served by outspoken, manly indepen 
dence. If we read history aright, there is far more 
breadth and charity in the world to-day on account 
of the consecrated “come-outers” from Luther to 
Parker, although each in his day did do violence to 
much that was tender, and embittered many a cup 
that would have otherwise remained sweet. The 
ploughshare of progress, like that of Robert Burns, 
turns down many a mountain daisy, it is true, but 
it makes possible golden wheat-fields. Be this as it 
may, we certainly respond to the yearning for 
breath and fellowship represented by the author of 
“The Freedom of Faith,” and will try to extend the 
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boundaries of toleration so as to include every noble 
and sincere thing in humanity. Wehope the genial 
words of Mr. Munger may sprout and grow in 
Unrry columns and elsewhere. 


A recent number of the Christian Register con- 
tains a communication under the heading, A Re. 
ply to Dr, Eliot, wherein the writer, speaking in 
well-deserved praise of Dr. Eliot’s long and faith- 
ful service, is pleased to say that he ‘ has stood at 
the West during all these years amid a ferment of 
unripe thought and crude speculation.” “The 
West” is a pretty large tract of territory for one 
man to “stand at;” but be this as it may, it is the 
“unripe thought and crude speculation” with 
which “the West” is credited, that most invites 8 
bit of commentary. St. Louis will hardly recog: 
nize itself in the description, and even Chicago wil 
forbear to laugh at a joke which is at the expense 
of both. If we mistake not, the “ Concord School 
of Philosophy ” (in Massachusetts) sent to St. Louis 
for its leading spirit, who also brought another 
along with him. A third lecturer was bred, if ovt 
born, in the Mississippi Valley, we believe. That 
unique publication, The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, came from west of the Mississippi 
We donbt if in the whole country there was a 
greater stronghold of the anti-slavery movement, 
resting in the intelligence and character of the 
people, than in the northern counties of the Wester 
Reserve. Oberlin College, which recently celebrated 
its half-century of existence, and which has been 3 
noble centre of mental and moral influence, antici- 
pated all the colleges of New England, if we ms- 
take not, in the admission of women to its privilege, 
and in rising above the prejudice against colored 
students. We might add that, while not a few of 
Harvard University professors, if we rememl»r 
rightly, were thinking to solve the great national 
crisis with a “ Bell and Everett” ballot, Abrabam 
Lincoln was finding very substantial backing in 
“the unripe thought and crude speculation” 
throughout “the West.” There is one thing worse 
than unripe thought, and that is dead-ripe thought 
The first is at least alive, and gives promise. Whea 
the writer of this paragraph left New England a 
few years ago to take charge of a church in one of 
the largest cities in Hlinois, sume good people at 
home asked him if there were “any Indians in the 
settlement.” It seems difficult for the New Ens. 
land mind to “ occident”’ itself, and to realize how 
rapidly the prophecy that Webster once male - 
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that the great Mississippi Valley would become 
the center of population and power in this country 
—has been moving towards fulfillment. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Kindergartens are popularly supposed to be 
schools for very young children, but in fact they 
represent a perfectly distinct educational idea, and 
a practically new method of buman culture. Com- 
paratively few people, even among the well-informed, 
understand what a radical new departure in educa- 
tion the kindergarten, system is. Most people see 
in a kindergarten simply a school for the very 
youngest pupils, a place where the little folks who 
are not quite ready for the primary school may be 
sent for a year or two to have them out of the way, 
and where they can be amused most of the time and 
perhaps taught their letters. But the genuine 
kindergartner, when this view is presented, gets as 
mad as the homeopathic physician does when some- 
body explains his system as meaning simply very 
-small doses that at least do no harm. The true 
kindergartner is possessed by a theory. It must not 
be supposed either that it is a small theory or per- 
tains only to a small part of education. It is rather 
a world-theory, pertaining at least to all that 
humanity is and does. The central idea of this 
theory is, as we understand it, that we should simply 
be Nature’s assistants in the education of children. 
If a child were left alone as much as possible 
Nature would educate him quite thoroughly in 
some fashion. And what he learned of himself in 
such natural way he would always retain. Our 
mission as 6ducators is first to study the natural 
ways in which a child learns, and then lend ourselves 
to him, walk, play, and work, with him and so teach 
him in his own way. This is the idea underneath 
all the kindergarten games. They all teach the 
children something useful while they are fascinating 
as plays. 

Similar natural methods are being introduced 
more or less into all our schools. Children are 
taught to observe, think and study rather than to 
load the memory with “ useful information.” Kind- 
ergartens are increasing in all the cities and spring- 
ing up here and there all over the country. The 
most remarkable instance of this sort of sporadic 
growth known to us is at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
and an account of the movement will be all the 
more interesting to the readers of Unity when it is 
known that it is superintended by Miss Jenny Lloyd 


Jones, a sister of our editor-in-chief. She received 
her training in St. Louis under Miss Blow and has 
evidently initiated a great work in Eau Claire. An 
association and stock company was formed there 
last June, and they have already completed a build- 
ing which is described by the Free Press as follows: 

The main part of the structure is 26x56 feet, and is three stories high 
including basement. 

The first noticeable feature is the large and prettily furnished por- 
tico with steps descending into the street and into the play-ground. 
From this we enter into the work-room, a cheerful and beautifully 
lighted and finished room, 22x26 feet, having in the south wall a large 
recess window to be filled with plants and birds, and at one end of the 
room isa cheerful fireplace. The floor is laid in hard wood and the 
wood work of the walls is finished in gray penciled with terra cotta. 
Wide sliding doors lead on into the light and airy play-room which is 
26x26 feet with windows looking out upon the grounds of the building. 
Corner wardrobes for little hats and coats. A stairway leads up to the 
second floor which is divided into a suite of rooms for the supervisor, 
and apartments for primary and student teachers. On this floor is the 
reception parlor, tastefully furnished and made cheerful by a hand- 
some fireplace and mantle. In the basement is a large Ruby furnace 
with bins for coal and wood. 


This is not only very creditable for Eau Claire, it 
is better than Chicago has done, and it is a signifi- 
cant movement. It means that a number of people 
up there have the coyrage of their ideas. Believing 
that the salvation of the race, for this life at least, 
depends upon education, and that education should 
not only begin early, but be in the right direction 
from the first, they have put their hands in their 
pockets and embodied their thought in a beautiful 
building and a corps of teachers worthy of it We 
prophesy great good from this beginning, good to 
those who are of it and in it, and govod to other 


people and places who may see their light shining. 
D. N. Uz 


 Gontributed AWArticles. 


BURIED TO-DAY. 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


A little child in the churchyard gray, 
Beneath the roses and mosses, 

Green o’er the little mounds at its side 
A larch tree its wild arms tosses. 


Often and often the mother will come 
To sit by its side in sorrow, 

Praying and hoping through all her tears 
To meet in a glad to-morrow. 


Buried to-day, in a trusting heart 
A love once warm and glowing, 
Killed by a winter of cold distrust, 

And buried beneath its snowing. 


Often and often a mourner will sit 
By its side in tearless sorrow, 
Knowing no resurrection will come, 
And hoping for no to-morrow. 
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“THE LAST ATHENIAN.”* 


* AUBER FORESTIER. 


Every friend of “ freedom, fellowship and char- 
acter in religion”? should hail with profound satis- 
faction the announcement of a new edition of this 
wonderful work, which is one of the most remarka- 
ble and significant historical novels ever written. 
Its first appearance in America was due to the en- 
thusiasm of Fredrika Bremer, who called the atten- 
tion of the translator to the work and its author, 
and who believed the American public she so dearly 
loved, to be especially capable of appreciating both. 
She was right, and the English version is destined 
to attain still wider popularity here than it has as 
yet known. Above all it should be read and its 
circulation promoted by every Unitarian, every 
earnest thinker throughout our land, fur its key- 
note is freedom. 

The Last Athenian is a powerfully dramatic 
story, with a plot full of thrilling interest, and 
characters drawn with a master’s hand. It gave 
the first vigorous impulse to liberal thought in Swe- 
den, indeed in all the Scandinavian countries, and 
the shafts aimed in it at the evils of tyrannical, dog- 
matic decrees and the dangers of placing undue 
power in the hands of a bigotted priesthood, strike 
home to modern as well as to ancient times. The 
author, Viktor Rydberg, who was born in Jonkop- 
fing, Sweden, December 18, 1829, is a man of rare 
genius, profound erudition and superior judgment, 
and many bright spirits, among them our own 
Scandinavian missionary, the poet- preacher, Kristo- 
fer Janson, were first guided tu independent truth- 
seeking by him. More fully than is often the case 
with any one work, The Last Athenian represents 
its author’s intellectual and spiritual tendency, and 
gives voice to his religious views, which are based 
on intelligent investigation into important theolog- 
ical and ethical questions. We find in it also a 
vivid portrayal of the events, manners, customs and 
daily household life of the period which it describes, 
clothed in language of such beauty and purity that 
it is not surprising that the author has been pro- 
nounced the foremost prose stylist of Sweden. 
The English translation is a peculiarly happy one. 
Mr. W. W. Thomas, Jr., having lived many years 
in Sweden, first as United States consul, afterwards 
as minister, is thoroughly at home in the Swedish 
tongue, and displays a fine appreciation of the 
style and thought of the original. The English 
translation is dedicated to the editor of a prominent 
journal of Soteborg, 8. A. Hedlund, “the Swedish 
Chrysanteus, a European republican, the true friend 
of America in her darkest hour, and a knight sans 
peur et sans reproche.” 

The scenes of the romance are laid in Athens, the 
bulwark of heathendom, in the time of Julian the 


*TRE Last ATHENIAN, Translated from the Swedish of Viktor Ryd- 
berg by W. W. Thomas, Jr., United States Minister to Sweden and 
Norway, Large l2mo, pp. 555. Cloth, $1.75. Paper, $1.50. T. B 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 1853. 
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Apostate. It was the period of the struggles between 
the Homoio-ousians, who believed the Son to be of 
like but not the same, essence as the Father, and 
the Homo-ousians, who believed the Son to be of 
the same eternal, divine essence as the Father, these 
two chief sects of the Christian church of the fourth 
century, separated in name but by the small letter 
“i.” yet in spiritand deed so embittered and violent 
the one against the other. The so-called Christians 
often showed anything but a Christian spirit in their 
dealings with their fellow-creatures, while the en- 
lightened philosopher Chrysanteus, the hero of the 
book, the champion of freedom, justice and morality, 
the true friend of humanity, the earnest truth- seeker, 
although not bearing the Christian name, purified 
from hatred those who had been embittered by the 
intrigues and hypocrisy of the priesthood and pre- 
pared the way for the spread of the true spirit of 
Christ. Eventually he united his efforts with The- 
odorus, a noble Christian, and they two worked 
together for the cause of exalted freedom. The 
daughter of Chrysanteus, his sympathetic companion, 
his joy and pride, the fair, noble-hearted Hermione, 
was well-versed in the teachings of her forefathers, 
and her poetic mind was peculiarly fortunate in its 
delicate interpretations of the ancient Grecian myths. 
In the hour of dire affliction she became oppressed 
with gloomy doubts regarding the “nature of that 
Power which rules the world and the fate of men, 
and felt that, if the problems of life were to receive 
a solution that would satisfy the heart, there was 
need of a firm faith in the all-loving Father in 
heaven.” She had detested what she had known 
of the dissensions and cruelties of the Christian 
church, and yet when the true Christ was now pre- 
sented to her she felt that in his words, his life, his 
mission, she had found the highest possible proof 
of divine wisdom and love. She learned how love 
may exist without a heart to respond to it, how the 
soul may be uplifted and strengthened by living for 
others, without thought of one’s own SL ane and 
she was all the more deeply impressed ause her 
mind was not clouded by any previously conceived 
false image. She long shrank from openly declar- 
ing herself to be a Christian, partly because she 
feared it would grieve her father to have her do so, 
but she found him well prepared for the change in 
her, for he had learned that Christianity, like phi- 
losophy, bore the eternal truth in its bosom, and 
that the former could accomplish more for mankind 
than the latter. “Ihave found,” said he, ‘that 
there is a philosophy for the whole human race, 
and that the highest truths, the warmest love for 
the true and good, can be implanted in the most 
ignorant human breast. If this be Christianity, 
which I doubt not, it stands in the ranks of the 
oppressed by the side of those who fight for reason, 
freedom and human worth.” Chrysantheus fell in 
battle, defending the brave little band of Christians 
that had gathered about his friend Theodorus, to 
whom he had exclaimed: “Let us fight and die to- 
Our cause will find other and stronger 
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champions, if not in these times, at least when ages 
shall have rolled over our graves.” Hermione became 
a victim to the persecutions of the so-called ortho- 
dox; Theodorus lived to form “one of the links in 
that chain of Protestants which runs through the 
time previous to the event called the Reformation— 
the pickets of the congregation of Christ in its 
great strife with the priest-church.” 

With far-seeing vision Rydberg declares, in con- 
clusion: “A new day hasnowcome. Antiquity and 
Christianity pervade each other, their truths are 
wedded in one harmonious whole, and the cause for 
which the last Athenian fought the fight of despair, 
the cause of freedom in politics, science and relig- 
ion, still fights on, no longer in despair, but with 
the certainty of victory.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE “WHENCE” AS 
WELL AS THE “WHITHER.” 


ROBERT COLLYER. 


At a meeting of the Yorkshire Archmological and Topographical 
Association, held during the sojourn of Mr. Collyer in England, on tak- 
ing the chair, Mr. Collyer gave the following address, as reported by 
the Unitarian Herald: z 


He said it was one of his reasons for crossing the 
sea this summer and visiting dear old Yorkshire that 
he should be able to meet the gentlemen of that 
Society, and to say some word, if he found the chance, 
touching the thankfulness toward the fathers 
and founders of it, and his deep and true pride 
in the work it had already done. In thanking the 
Society for the honor conferred upon him that day, 
he could hail the growth of the society in numbers 
and enthusiasm, and in the means to carry on its 
works as full to the brim of encouragement to those 
who would fain see the county of York take the 
very first place in the noble work of searching 
through her ancient records and preserving them, 
and preserving them right where they belonged, of 
giving them to the world in a form worthy their 
importance, and so working onward toward the great 
purpose they all nourished in their minds of pre- 
paring the materials at least for a history of the 
county which would leave nothing to be desired; 
so that when their children, in what some one had 
called the Greater Britain, should go to the great 
libraries in New York and Boston, in Sydney and 
Melbourne, and say, “‘ My people were from York- 
shire, I want to look over a history of the country,” 
the librarian should not say, as he must say now, 
“There is no such history, but if you had come 
from Rutland or Dorset we could have fitted you 
out.” That society had a grand work to do also in 
watching for such treasures as were hidden away, 
and when they appeared securing them from harm. 

18 great county still held plenty of treasure that 
had not yet been explored, and this society might 
do good ‘work in looking after such treasure, and in 
standing guard over such things as they appeared, 
So that they should not vanish again or be destroyed, 
but be gathered into museums and be counted at 


a worth it may be money could not buy. Was it 
not Herodotus who told them what the Egyptian 
priests said when he went to see them? “You 
Greeks have neither the antique knowledge nor the 
knowledge of antiquity.” Well, there was danger 
within the minds of men now living that some such 
reproach might fall on the men of Yorkshire touch- 
ing their ancient home The vast advance the 
country had made in wealth and industry in the 
last hundred years and the pride of the modern 
spirit touching its own achievement, made the great 
majority heedless, as indeed they were still, of 
that past which held the present most surely in its 
heart, and left them, so far as their insight went, 
like Melchizedek, without father and mother, and 
without descent. It was the proud distinction of 
that society, and others of the same tenor all over 
the kingdom, to have challenged this spirit, and 
abated this pride, and so to abate also in some 
measure the trouble of men like the old miller 
at Ilkley, who said to him sadly many years 
ago, “ When I were a young fellow I thought my 
old father were a fool, and now I believe 
my son thinks I am a fool” (Laughter.) We 
found they were no fools, these fathers uf ours, when 
we touched the fragments that remained of what 
they had done in the right spirit, but men who 
could shame us in some things and equal us in most, 
allowing for the poorer and ruder time in which 
they lived—men they might well be proud to call 
their fathers, whether they lived in the Old World 
or the New, and who were not content with what 
contented some of their children, but put a measure 
of their religion into carven stone and tempered 
lime, into joiner’s work of wood that had stood the 
racket of half a millennium and still stood firm, and 
who created an antique beauty out of their own 
heart and vision we were content to follow. This 
would have been lost but for a few men of a former 
age who were their true fore-elders, and it was to 
be restored in this age. Greatly through their pure 
devotion they had to show the new generation how 
these treasures from the old time were no more 


Routh of auld nick-nackets, 

Rusty airn caps and jingling jackets, 

Wad hold the ridings three in tackets 
A towmont gude. 


There was hardly a fragment left to us of those 
old times—not a torn leaf from a parish register, 
not a bit of carven oak or stone, not a rude imple- 
ment fashioned by the village blacksmith, his own 
ancestor—(laughter)—not a shard of painted glass 
in an old window, not a proverb still unwritten on 
the lips of the people, not a legend hidden away at 
the fireside, not a word that was old when Chaucer 
sang, and which still lingered on the rustic tongue, 
that they might not rescue and restore again to 
something like a warm and fluent life full of 
gracious meaning. (Applause.) Men of their 
country, like Dodsworth and Thoresby and the ever 
honorable Sir Thomas Fairfax said, “‘ We will take 
care of the bones at any rate, and see what may be 
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done with them; they are worth more than their 
weight in manure; we will take care of the bones;” 
and now we found human life of ours in them all, 
and could do much more than they dreamed of who 
despised such things, to restore the life of the old 
centuries, and make it one with the new. They had 
to work alone, too, these fore-elders here in York- 
shire, and at the best claim some kinship with the 
great parent society in London, and were subject to 
that irritability, that distemper of the temper— 
should he say ?—which seemed once to be the com- 
mon lot of poets and preachers, and antiquaries. 
That splendid series of volumes which the society 
had printed proved how nobly they had mastered 
that old weakness they read of when every antiquary 
went about, as was said in the States, “with a 
chip on his shoulder;” and if they could come back, 
read the society’s record, and see them on a day 
like this, he thought there was not one of them who 
would not say, “‘“How good and pleasant a thing it 
is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” It was 
a great thing to be able at once to unite together 
and to agree so perfectly, and especially for York- 
shiremen to do this who had never taken the first 
honors, he felt free to say, being one himself, either 
for placidity or a honeyed sweetness of temper. 
That was 8 guarantee that the work they had to 
do who stayed on the old sod and they had to do 
who were far away, and would fain lend a hand or 
a finger—that the work they had to do in clasping 
the great old country about with the zone of 2000 
years would be done in a right good fashion. They 
would not tear the book in disputes about the bind- 
ing. Their brothers in America had been so busy 
that they had no time for asking who were the 
fathers, and what meanings lay within their life. 
When people went West from New England or New 
York, and grew rich in the West, their children 
came back to hunt up the old homestead, and the 
old well and orchard, and the water in that well 
was very sweet to them, and the apples in the old 
orchard. That was the first step. The second was 
over here, to hunt up the old parish registers and 
the town and county histories, and so to find out 
where they belonged, for ‘“ whence?’ in our time 
has come to be quite as pregnant a question as 
“whither?” They would ask the question who hailed 
from the grand old county of Yorkshire, and others 
of a like purpose. They would come from Canada, 
from America, from Australia, and from the islands 
of the sea. He heard Englishmen say here that 
the great old mother must live presently in her chil- 
dren, for her own day was wearing on to the after- 
noon. - He did not believe one word of it. The 
selfsame thing had been said time out of mind, and 
always the genius of England had proven it not 
true. ‘There was no reason in the nature of things 
that England should not endure while the world 
endures and always take a foremost place. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands; 
As useless if it goes as if it stands.—Cowper. 
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THE MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Fourth Biennial Session of the Institute was held in 
Lowell, Sept. 24th to 28th. About 175 ministers were in 
attendance, the guests of the First Unitarian Society, Rev. 
J. L. Seward, pastor. 

The opening sermon was delivered by Rev. Jobn W. 
Chadwick, on Monday evening. 

Tuesday a.m. at 9 o’clock, Rev. Wm. P. Tilden conducted 
the devotional meeting, taking for his theme a thought 
suggested by Mr. Chadwick’s sermon, that God is in us 
working for righteousness, as well as in the outer world 
working for material perfection. Mr. Tilden was in his 
happiest mood, and showed how lightly the weight of years 
may rest on a noble mind. 

Rev. Dr. Hale, Benj. F. McDaniel, Lyman Clark, and F. 
L. Capen contributed to the discussion. 

At 10 a.m. began the more formal meetings of the Insti- 
tate. Owing to the death of Dr. Bellows,to which Rev. 
Jos. H. Allen, president pro tem., feelingly and beautifully 
alluded, and the removal of Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, the late Sec- 
retary, a new organization was effected, by the choice of 
the following officers :— 

President, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. Benj. F. McDaniel 
Executive Committee, Rev. Jos. H. Allen, Rev. F. G. Peabody, Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, Rev. H. H. Barber, Rev. W. H. Lyon, and Rev. & 
B. Stewart. 

On taking the chair Dr. Hale reviewed the history of the 
Institute, and reminded the members that they were there 
for study. He appealed to them to put more hard work 
into their pulpit preparation, and to cultivate more that 
studious habit which was the glory of the elders in our 
body. 

Rev. Jos. H. Allen then read an essay on 

“ Tue Rexicious Conogrtion or Untversat Law.” 


The speaker traced the development of this conception 
from the discovery of gravitation by Galileo in the pendu- 
lum and the law of falling bodies, through the larger reaches 
and more splendid conceptions of Kepler, who established 
the mathematical ratio between space and time; through 
Newton’s grand generalizations, confirmed by almost su- 
perhuman patience and labor; through Laplace’s nebular 
hypothesis and the Daltonian laws of chemistry, to Comte's 
Positive Philosophy. 

A nexus of correlated thought runs through all these 
discoveries and systems, leading up to the conception of 
universal law. Mr. Allen separated the kernel of truth 
from the thick crust of fancy in Comte’s system, and re- 
galed his hearers with some interesting personal reminis- 
cences of that thinker. His contribution is a pure intel- 
lectual conception of the universality of nataral law. Re- 
ligion, like science, must begin with and rest on fact—tbe 
ultimate fact. 

But religion cannot stop with the bare conception of the 
universality of natural law. It must superimpose on this 
the moral sentiment. For after all, the moral conscious- 
ness of man is the solvent of the enigmas. the revealer of 
the mysteries of the universe. 3 

This is but a meagre outline of a very remarkable and 
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searching paper, but your readers will be consoled by the 
fact that it is shortly to appear in the author's third vol- 
ume of religious history. 

At 12 o’clock Prof. Josiah Royce delivered an essay en- 
titled, 

“Waar 1s AN Exnor!” 

It crossed the mind of your correspondent that with 
most people it would not require an hour and a half of the 
hardest thinking to determine this seemingly simple ques- 
tion. To them an error would be the contrary of their be- 
lief; and by this short and easy method, all the religious, 
philosophical and scientific systems are sustained. 

But Prof. Royce dismissed this method, and led his hear- 
ers by a longer road, but a truer one, to some clear conclu- 
sions. He pointed out the common fallacies in men’s 
judgments concerning their own mental states, their judg- 
ments concerning others, and their judgments concerning 
matters of fact and experience. An error is a lack of 
agreement between opinion and fact,—a judgment that 
does not agree with its object. There is often a wide dif- 
ference between what people say and what they declare 
afterwards they meant to say; between their impressions of 
others and the real thoughts and acts of the objects of 
their judgments; between their statements of events and 
experiences and the real sequence of these. 

In onr finite state, subject to illusions, and knowing the 
thoughts of others and the natural world only representa- 
tively, absolute freedom from error is impossible. 

It is possible to Him only who completes in His all-seeing 
eye the fragmentary glimpses of truth and natural fact 
attained by us. 

The essay was one of great acuteness and large grasp, 
full of fine analysis and lighted up by a genial humor. 

TuE AFTERNOON SESSION 


was devoted to business and a discussion of the essays of 
the morning. 

By invitation, Prof. Royce made a brief recapitulation 
of the points of his paper. “In order that error may be 
possible, there must be absolute truth. All imperfect hu- 
man judgments are completed in a perfect judgment. This 
gives us a doctrine of the world as a whole, an absolute 
unit, which is also a living thought.” 

The discussion was continued by Revs. I. C. Beach, T. D. 
Howard, Albert Walkley, Robt. Court of Lowell, and others. 
Rev. Jos. H. Allen, by request, spoke in explanation of 
points in his paper, carrying its conclusions further, as did 
Prof. Royce in his talk, in the ontological direction. 

Tne Evenina Session 

was devoted to a consideration of the needs of our public 
worship and methods by which it may be improved. 
Rev. W. H. Lyon and Rev. E. A. Horton read essays favor- 
ing the use in part of liturgical services. In strong terms 
they pointed out the barrenness of our plain congregational 
order, (a misnomer, since the congregation has little or no 
part in it,) and the loss we suffer both in the spirit and the 
body of the church thereby. Both speakers would throw 
proper guards around the use of liturgy, and give the chief 
place to the sermon. Ritual must be crowned with extem- 
poraneous prayer. For the uses of liberal churches it 


Must Be Baier, 
not dogmatic, flexible, and open. to the free introduction 


of new elements to meet growing thought and new experi- 
ences. Such may in time be formed. A brave and robust 
pulpit, it was held, is the best surety that this need will be 
met. Rev. Brooke Herford, after faithful use of various 
forms, preferred free prayer. In this matter we ought not 
to try to compete with the liturgical churches. Enrich- 
ment of the service will come from greater care and devo- 
tion in the preparation for all parts of it rather than from 
additions of borrowed ritual. And if a liturgy is to be 
used, the laity ought to settle the question. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick said that he had discontinued the 
use of vesper services and had fallen back on congrega- 
tional singing. He was in the habit of introducing into 
his services poetry and 

SELECTIONS FROM OTHEB SCRIPTURES 


than the Hebrew ang Christian as the occasion seemed to 
require, and so gained greater variety and enrichment. 
He did not believe in any form of prayer that was not the 
expression of real personal worship. 

Mr. Hapgood Wright gave his voice decidedly against a 
liturgy, and believed that Unitarians generally’ were in 
sympathy with him. 

Rev. Dr. Hale closed the discussion with some remarks 
on the superficial liking for liturgical services wherein the 
chief element is music, and spoke in favor of any form 
that is the expression of a real reverence. 

Wednesday a.m. the devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. Brooke Herford, who led the thoughts of the company 
along the lines opened up the previous evening. The Revs. 
F. W. Holland, J. H. Allen, W. R. G. Mellen, H. F. Bond 
and W. H. Fish, Jr., continued the discussion. At 10a.m. 
Rev. J. H. Allen, President pro lem., introduced the Babu 
Protab Chunder Mozoomdar of Calcutta, member of the 
Brahmo Somaj.* 

At 12 o’clock Dr. F. H. Hedge delivered an address on 
LuTHER, HIs CHARACTERISTICS AS A THINKER AND AS A Man, 


The speaker was here on his own field facile princeps, 
and he held his delighted audience for an hour and a half. 
It was a lecture-room talk of a professor with his pupils,— 
a string of Luther-gems on a golden thread of comment, 
such as no reporter can adequately reproduce. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of the 
morning topics, Rev. J. H. Allen offering some remarks on 
the points brought out by Mr. Mozoomdar, who was asked 
to give a view of the outward aspects of 


Inp1an Lire a8 AFFECTED By British RULE. 


He thought that this was in the main wise, but above all 
its disadvantages and evils stood the great fact that the ad- 
vent of Christianity was the regeneration of India. He 
also defined the Buddhist’s Nirvana as the absence of pas- 
sion, or desire, not the extinction of existence. 

Dr. Hedge spoke of the literary benefits to the world in 
the English conquest of India. The vast wealth of Oriental 
thought had been opened up by European scholars, and 
the meaning of the Vedic religion nade more clear to the 
Hindoo mind itself, while this religion had been brought 
into the family of great faiths. 

Thursday, 71g p.m., Rev. Henry A. Miles delivered a dis- 
course on “The Providential contrast between 


*An abstract of the Oriental speaker's address, sent by our corres- 
poudent, is omitted for want of space—Eb. 
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TRapiTIonaL Bexiers anD Fresu InsPrRaTion,” 
bearing his hearers still higher on the tide of progressive 
thought. The old altar, he said, served man in his day of 
spiritual infancy, but this longing for a new altar marks 
the growth of his soul. All creeds and churches are tem- 
porary aids to the mounting spirit; hence to be tied down 
to any of them is an arrested development. Heretics are 
the advance guard of truth. Jesus taught and lived the 
religion of serving, not that of mere adorning. The devo- 
tee of the old cries “Lord, Lord;” the servant of the new 
altar looks well to the weightier matters of the law. 

The praying soul is needed, but ita face must be turned 
forward and upward to the “new heavens and the new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 

Dr. Miles is evidently not too old to stand before our 
ministers’ college as a teacher of the teachers. 

Friday at 9 a.m., a devotional meeting, led by Rev. F. 
W. Holland, and participated in by Revs. Abbott, Woude, 
Capen, Badger, Howard, Osgood and Mellen. 

At 10 a.m. Prof. G. Stanley Hall delivered a paper on 
Education. He advocated Frobel’s system of primary edu- 
cation and contrasted some of our methods with those of 
Freebel and Pestalozzi, evidently to our confusion. He 
stated that the first step in physical training is to develop 
bodily unconsciousness,—bodily self-consciousness being 
the cause of many and dire evils. So the first step in men- 
tal training is to develop 

Menta Se.¥-ForGETFULNESS; 


intellectual self-consciousness being* one of the greatest 
hindrances to true education. These positions he freely 
illustrated and worked out. Education must be quick with 
the leaven of reform, and it must make for the highest 
practical ends. The end of the world is morality coming 
to realization in highest ethical conditions; so the end of 
the individual is character. Whatever will best contribute 
to these great! ends is education. 

This, I need not say, is a very meagre outline of an origi- 
nal and masterly treatment of a subject of which the 
author is well known as a competent teacher. If he could 
so instruct the school-teachers of this country as he did the 
Institute, we might confidently look for a new dispensation 
of wisdom and grace in them and more wholesome results 
of their work, the faithfulness of which no one doubts. 
Rev. J. H. Morrison, D.D., followed with a paper entitled 

“Great Poets a8 TEACHEES 


and Interpreters of Religion.” I can only forestall its full 
publication by a few lines. Our highest traths, he said, do 
not come by logical processes, but by internal experiences. 
The poets and idealists have stood at the head of ‘all lines 
of human progress. He selected four great poets as 
illustrations of his theme, Dante, Shakspeare, Goethe, and 
Jesus, each of whom, in a way peculiar to himself, showed 
the potency of a high ideal and the supremacy of the divine 
elements of humanity. 

Dante in his Divina Commedia, Shakspeare in his plays, 
Goethe in his Faust, and Jesus in his parables and precepts, 
showed the power of poetic genius to raise high the ideal 
of mankind, to solve the enigmas of his life and destiny, 
and to inspire him with a divine spirit in realizing his 
visions and hopes. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a discussion of 
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Prof. Hall’s essay, participated in by Messra. McDaniel, 
Lyman Clark, Seaver, Barber, Court, Noyes, Bond, Hale, 
Trask, Miss Mary F. Eastman, and Prof. Hall himeelf. 

In the evening the ladies of the Unitarian church gave a 


RECEPTION TO THE VisrTING MINISTERS 


and other friends in the vestry of the church, which was 
lubricated with music and refreshments. 

Rev. Dr. Hale introduced Rev. 8. A. Steinthal, of Man- 
chester, England, who spoke in warmly congratulatory 
terms of his visit to this country and of the deep impres- 
sion its greatness and still greater promise had made upon 
him. 

Thus closed a memorable meeting of the Institute. 
Home went all with heads and hearts full. BF. M’D. 


‘Mlotes from the Field. 


Kansas Crry.—Rev. J. A. Savage, of Nantucket, has been 
invited by the Unitarian Ohurch of this place to come 
and see them with a view of settlement. He has accepted 
the invitation. 

Banps or Mercy.—There is a good resolution for private 
use as well as for public organization found in the pledge 
which this society offers its members: 

I will ry to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and TRY to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage. 

Mionrean.—The Unitarian church building at Saginaw is 
fairly under way.——The new church at Mt. Pleasant will 
be dedicated Tuesday evening, the 16th.——Rev. J. F. 
Gibbs has begun his work under most favorable auspices at 
Grand Haven. : 

Waectina, W. Va.—Rev. Hugo J. Eisenlohe, of the Class 
of 1883 in the Meadville Theological School, received a 
unanimous call from the large liberal German congrega- 
tion at this place, and has settled there since the first of Octo- 
ber. The field thus opened is a large one, and the oppor- 
tunities are great. We hope and trust that the workman 
will prove equal to the demands upon him. 

Meapvitiz.—The Theological School opened with seven- 
teen students, one coming all the way from Puget Sound. 
Professor Tunis is to take the department of Hierology 
left vacant by Professor Bixby. Rev. Mr. Blass, the father 
of the Unitarian minister recently settled at Jackson, has 
been selected by the German constituents of the school, as 
instructor in German. Mr. L. G. Wilson, of the last class, 
after having taken unto himself a wife, has entered hope- 
fully upon his labors at Leicester, Mass. His classmate. 
Hugo G. Eisenlohe, has been settled over a church at 
Wheeling, ss mentioned above. Rev. R. W. Savage, of 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., has recently been reviving old associa- 
tions at this School of the Prophets. 

Agkansas.—The governor of this uncombed, partly re- 
claimed, and half-settled domain of boundless natural re- 
sources, has been to Louisville, to try on a suit of clothes 
made out of cotton that was picked in an Arkansas field, 
five hundred miles away, forty-eight hours previous to his 
appearance on the Exposition platform. We doubt not but 
that the governor returned with not only a new suit of 
clothes, but with a bundle of new ideas, that will make him 
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an efficient co-laborer in the cause of progressive religion 
and ethical culture with our solitary Unrry subscriber in 
that state, who accompanies her annual subscription with 
this pathetic confession:—“ I have been trying to lend my 
paper in this community, hoping to obtain another sub- 
scriber, but thus far have found but one person willing to 
read it.” 

Boston.—The “Old South Historical Lecture Course” in- 
augurated by Edwin D. Mead, previously mentioned in these 
columns, has proven 8 great success. A correspondent in- 
forms us that at the last lecture “the old meeting house was 
packed and the doors had to be shut, turning a hundred 
young people away.” The ever generous and wise Mrs. 
Heminway has already determined to maintain a similar 
course next year, and Mr. Mead is at work arranging the 
programme. “It is likely,” our correspondent adds, “to 
become a regular institution in Boston, and there are indi- 
cations that other cities will copy. This may prove a real 
* new departure” in the way of giving political and his- 
torical instruction to the rising generation, a matter of 
great importance here in America.” 


—The new movement of W. G. Babcock—the Appleton 
Street Chapel, is prospering with some unique features: a 
five minutes sermon to children at two o’clock at the open- 
ing of the Sunday-school work, and a fifteen minutes ser- 
mon to adults, at three, to which all the children are glad 
to stay. The Warren Street Chapel, where Mr. Babcock 
labored for eighteen years, is also flourishing, and hopes 
soon to find a new minister. 


Cu1oaco.—The Sunday-school work of the four Unitarian 
societies starts out this year in a more systematic and 
prompt fashion than before. The union teachers’ meetings 
at the Channing Club Room were resumed on the second 
Monday in September, and have been well attended. The 
general course of lessons runs parallel with Mann’s “ Stud- 
ies of Jesus,” and this manual is in the hands of teachers 
and adults. In order to bring the lessons more pointedly 
before the children, Mr. Utter has undertaken to prepare a 
slip of six questions upon each lesson. The first two ques- 
tions are for the smallest children, the next two for the 
middle classes, and the last two for the adults. These slips 
are put into the hands of the children, and give an incen- 
tive to home study and conversation as well as a direction 
to the class talk. With the exception of a few gifted, self- 
reliant and hard-working teachers, who will always find it 
more profitable and congenial to go their own way, all the 
Sunday-school workers in Chicago are following this line. 
The first meetfng of the Women’s Unitarian Associ- 
ation, held at the Church of the Messiah, quite equalled in 
attendance and spirit the meetings of last year— Two or 
three of the wealthiest people of Chicago, Messrs. Drake, Pal- 
mer, Armour and others, recently fed six hundred of our hun- 
gry newsboys with a picnic dinner. An Exchange says that 
other Chicago men “are anxiously seeking opportunities for 
wisely investing a part of their funds for the good of their 
fellow-creatures.” We hope it is so, and trust none of them 
will be disappointed in their search. 


Can there be any greater dotage in the world than for one 
to guide and direct his courses by the sound of a bell and 
not by his own judgment and discretion ?—Rabelais, 


Wnity Chub. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


We have held the following interesting note from Prof. 
Thom in hand for some time, so that we could examine the 
series of books he refers to. We are obliged to the pro- 
fessor for calling our attention to the “Cambridge Bible 
for Schools,” which is certainly a most attractive and 
valuable series of books. But we think our correspondent 


has hit upon the most attractive volume iu the series. — 


Certainly Dr. Plumptre’s work deserves all that he says of 
it. Many of the others indicate a theological bias, justifia- 
ble, indeed necessary in the theologian or the commentator, 
that will prove a hindrance if not an offense to the student 
who desires to approach these books as literature, and to 
learn their literary value. Indeed the form of Dr. Plump- 
tre’s “Ecclesiastes” will in most cases defeat this end. 
The text itself occupying but a small fraction at the top of 
each page, frequently but a single line, the remainder of 
the page being occupied by notes that seem formidable 
from the great number of references, citations in fine print, 
Greek and other foreign texts. We still think that the 
“Rolfe Bible” in twenty-five or thirty handy volumes is a 
desideratum. Prof. Rolfe or some one working in his method 
could eliminate from Dr. Plumptre’s remarkable little book 
on “Ecclesiastes” at least one-half the matter, thereby 
making room for better type, a few illustrations, and 
double its uses as a culture-tool. Nevertheless we com- 
mend the letter. F 

Epiror oF Untry—Dear Sir:—I observed in the number for September 
1st of Untry the following editorial note: ‘* Now that Prof. Rolfe has 
completed his Student’s Edition of Shakspeare, * * * can he not 
be induced to do a similar work for the several books of the Bible? 
Let them be edited as literature and from a literary stand-point.”—As 
linfer from this that you are not familiar with the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools, TI beg to call your attention to it, and feel sure that the read- 
ers of Unity will be glad to have it in their hands. It is true that I form 
my opinion from one specimen only: Ecclesiastes, edited by E, H. Plump 
tre, D.D., but that specimen is certainly remarkable, and if it is char- 
acteristic of the whole series, Unrry would have no reason to complain 
of any ‘dogmatic environment.’ Dr. Plumptre seems to have drawn 
upon the whole range of literature, ancient and modern, in his illustra- 
tion of the text, and the Appendix, in which he brings out the parallel- 
isms, In succession, between ‘Koheleth’ and Shakspeare, Tennyson, and 
Omar Khayyan, is a notable instance of what results may be obtained 
by combining special and general literary study. Neither Mr. Rolfe, 
admirable editor as he is, nor any other critic untrained by long years 
in that special study, could produce such a piece of work as this Ecolest- 
astes of Dr. Plumptre. Iam sure you would like it. Macmillan & Co. 
sell the series, which is published by the ‘“\Syndics of the University 
Press’ of Cambridge University, England. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 
Wa. TaxLor THom. 
Hollins Institute, Roanoke Co., Va., Sept. 11, 1888 


MILES STANDISH DRAMITIZED.* 


There is a double uniqueness in this little pamphlet that 
highly commends it to Unity Clubs. One is the attempt, 
which seems to us altogether successful, of adapting this, 
the most interesting of New England love stories, to the 
stage. This is done with scarcely any mutilation of Long- 


*RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES, No. III., The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, by Henry W. Longfellow, arranged for school exhibitions 
and private theatricals. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. pph., pp. 
44, 15 cents, 
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fellow’s text, except the bracketing of the descriptive por- 
tions in smaller type, in which shape they serve as admira- 
ble stage directions, and the addition of clear but -brief 
descriptions of the necessary stage costumes and properties. 
It ought to tempt some of our “Unity Club” circles this 
winter to make a venture in this direction. Private theat- 
ricals are both pleasing and profitable, but we have never 
known any good reason why the attempts of our young 
people in this direction should not be made upon a text 
that has some literary merit, instead of wasting time and 
talent, as is so often done, upon absolutely inane stuff. 

The second unique interest in this book is found in the 
fact that it represents one more concession to the publio 
demand for cheap literature of a good quality. Ten num- 
bers are already issued; three from Longfellow, two from 
Whittier, one from Holmes, and four from Hawthorne; all 
of them unmutilated fragments of the most permanent 
portions of American literature. They are admirable for 
club work, popular reading, and why not for Sunday-school 
libraries? By adding a manila cover they would be quite 
durable, and would serve as the open sesame into the fields 
of literature, each part offering not too much reading for 
a week. 


CHEAP LITERATURE AGAIN. 


18 Vesry STREET, New YoRE, Sept. 19th, 1883. 


Eprror oF Untry, Chicago, I!,—My Dear Str:—Thanks for your good 
words concerning the Elzevir Library. If you have not known that it 
was not low prices that caused the disasters with which I have met, you 
ought to take the necessary steps to discover the cost of book-making, for 
it is a shame to put the imputation you have upon such literature. You 
surely ought to know that failure, or the probability of failure is about 
as bad a reputation as anything could have. “Sinbad the Sailor,” which 
you noticed as priced 2 cents, costs just about six-tenths of a cent to 
make it; cannot I afford to sell it for 2 cents? and ought it not to be free 
from such an imputation as you have placed upon it? 

Yours truly, 


JoHN B, ALDEN. 
We are sorry if we did Mr. Alden or his work any injus- 
tice in our notice. We have tried hard to believe in the 
legitimacy of his work, as we have frequently intimated our 
interest in any movement looking towards bringing the 
best reading within reach of the masses. But one thing is 
certain: from some canse or other financial failure has fol- 
lowed his ventures thus far, and that, too, in the last in 
stance, of the most deplorable kind. For it carried away 
the hard-earned earnings of working and struggling people, 
men and women who took stock in his company not because 
they had means to invest, but because they had interest in 
culture. All over the country such were induced to take 
shares in a company that failed almost before it was started. 
We have no disposition to impugn Mr. Alden’s business 
integrity; but we must condemn as vicious methods the 
risking of other people’s money in hazardous speculations. 
A man has a perfect right to take great risks with his own 
money, but the managers of a stock company ought to be 
held responsible by conscience if not by law, for the wise 
administration of the funds of the smallest stockholder. 


Rev. J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, has issued a catalogue of 
his Sunday-school Library which is unique in offering first 
a list of some hundred books which he calls “ standard,” an 
acquaintance of which will give a good knowledge of “ the 
best that has been said and written in the world.” The in- 
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troduction to parents and teachers is so timely a word to 
“Unity Club” workers that we give it entire, and hope 
many of our members will be moved to send to St. Louis 
for the list. In so doing don’t forget the postage stamps: 


A glance at this catalogue will show that the principle of selection 
has been not to rncLupE but rather to avorp what may be called “Sun 
day-School Literature.” Such reading for young people is usually 
cheap, poor and tiresome, or if sensational, as it sometimes is, then 
unwholesome and pernicious. 

The introductory list contains a considerable number of Classics— 
books on which the world’s judgment has been passed—with which all 
children should have some acquaintance. They have entertained, in- 
structed and influenced men in the past, and are not likely to be forgot- 
ten. But besides Fairy Lore and Hero Stories, with their imperishable 
charm and value, an attempt is made to lead the young into fields of 
Science and History, and by the help of authors of established reputa- 
tion and pure style, to illustrate the true principles of Home end 
School and Social Life. 

Whoever grows up to be familiar with the somewhat more than one 
hundred books which are placed first in this library will have a good 
knowledge of literature of ‘' the best that has been sald and written ta 
the world;" will have inexhaustible resources of thought and delicht; 
will look out upon nature with a sense of its marvellous order and 
beauty, and will find in human life those invaluable laws of conduct by 
which sorrow and loss come to him who does evil, and joy and peace to 
the brave, to the virtuous, and to the upright in heart. 

In concluding this notice, let it be remembered that, to make any 
library yield ita best results to the young, those older, the parents 
themselves, must show an interest in the selection of books, and often 
walk with the children in the path of their reading and inquiry. 


The following questions were handed the editor of Unrrr 
some time since. Oan any member of our circle answer 
one or all of them? 

1, What did Phidias say when asked why he finished so carefully the 


back of a statue which was to stand against a wall where no man couKd 
see itt 


2. What great artist was called ‘the man of three souls,” and why? 


8. What king of modern times said ‘“‘he would change hie kingdom 
for a pair of shoes of good running leather,” ran away and could not 
be induced to return to his throne? 


The subject of the Chicago Unity Club for March 26, 
1884, which the printer cruelly mutilated in our last issue, 
should read: “Odysseus disguised in his palace.—The be- 
ginning of the end. (Odyssey XVII.-XX.)” 


Gorrespondence. 


During the summer vacation, through the generous help 
of the A. U. A., three of the Meadville studenta engaced 
in missionary work in the Western field, under the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. Miss Marion Murdoch worked in the vicinity of 
her old home in Iowa, Miss Mary Godden in a similar man- 
ner in Wisconsin, and Mr. Peirce in connection with Mis- 
sionary Powell in Nebraska. In this way valuable experi- 
ence was acquired by the students and we are sure some 
good seeds were sown. One interesting fact has been de- 
veloped, namely, that the West is ready to listen to women 
missionaries when they have anything to say. Both of 
these women testify that “ not one word of discouragement 
was given on account of sex.” Our readers must be inter- 
ested in these experiments, so we have invited these mis- 
sionaries to speak through these colamns. 
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IOWA. 


Eprros or Unrry:—At the Keokuk Conference it was stated, 
I believe, in speaking of the needs of the West, that there 
were more workers than places. This remark occasioned 
some little controversy at the time. The question naturally 
arose, How can we make the places without the workers? 
Northern Iowa is full of Unitarians, but they don’t know 
they are Unitarians. Its greatest need is any number of 
enthusiastic workers to tell them what they are, and to 
show them that by organization they may not only 
strengthen themselves but also gather in many others who 
remain in orthodox ranks simply because they love church 
influences. Especially does the West need workers that 
will not ask for special places and special salaries; that 
will find audiences like the pioneer circuit-rider, in any 
place and among any class of people, speaking fearlessly 
and yet kindly for a broader faith, and showing that liber- 
ality means organization rather than anarchy. During the 
summer it has been my privilege to speak at seven differ- 
ent points, viz: Elkader, two Sundays, Garnavillo, Straw- 
berry Point, Macgregor, Monona, Independence, and Des 
Moines two Sundays. 

In most of the places visited there was no Unitarian organ- 
ization, so the services were held in orthodox churches- 
The goodly number of members who attended in every 
instance, showed, in addition to curiosity, an inquiring 
interest in liberal thought. “It is evident that we must 
broaden out,” said an evangelical minister in good stand- 
ing, shaking hands cordially. This after a sermon denying 
a special revelation! 

Among the pleasantest experiences of the summer were 
two Sundays at Des Moines, where I found a beautiful little 
church, full of brightness’ and hospitality. The society, 
though not large, comprises some of the most cultured 
people of the city. The pastor, Mr. Hunting, is an efficient 
and indefatigable worker, and aided by his wife—one of 
those rare New England women who can make home-life 
beautiful and be at the same time a power in the church— 
he will doubtless make Des Moines one of the strongholds 
of Unitarianism in the West. M. M. 

Meadville, Oct. 4, 1883. 


WISCONSIN. 


Epiror or Uniry:—During the summer vacation it has 
been my privilege to meet liberal friends at several points 
in southern Wisconsin. It does not require a keen ob- 
server to detect the restlessness just below the surface of 
the religious life of the West. There is a large class of in- 
telligent people, who are outside of all church organiza- 
tions, and suspicious of everything savoring of religious 
form, but who are ready to listen to reverent and rational 
preaching. : 

Two Sundays were pleasantly and profitably spent with 
the society at Cookeville. A good church building free of 
debt, regular services one Sunday in four, and a desire for 
more. The earnest spirit of those interested, give promise 
of future prosperity. 

At Mukwonago Unitarians and Universalists have joined 
hands in building a neat little church, and sustaining lib- 
eral preaching at regular intervals. The pleasant experi- 


ences which two Sundays at this place brought, will, I trast, 
be renewed in thé near future. 

The sixty or seventy who attended a Sunday morning 
service at Turtleville, during the heat and hurry of the har_ 
vest season, and the desire expressed for regular services, 
clearly show that here too is a rich field for the liberal 
worker. 

As the most trying duties are usually performed last, the 
last Sunday of the vacation was reserved for Janesville. 
Notwithstanding the old saying, “A prophet,” etc., the well- 
filled church, and kindly words of cheer and encourage- 
ment from childhood and girlhood friends, gave fresh zeal 
for work in school. 

No more gratifying feature of the summer’s experience 
can be mentioned than the hearty welcome which a woman's 
words everywhere received. While curiosity doubtless 
prompted the attendance of many, in no instance did the 
old prejudice find expression in word or action. On the 
contrary many things were said indicating the growing 
tendency to welcome women to the work of the liberal 
ministry. M. B. G. 


NEBRASKA. 


The course of liberalism as well as of empire is West- 
ward. No sooner has a good foothold been obtained in 
some of the older states in the West than an advance is 
made in Nebraska. Mr. Copeland has been several years 
in the state, and his position as “metropolitan bishop” 
gives him a welcome in every town. Through him the 
liberal cause has become known in many places where only 
the lack of continued work, which has been impossible, 
prevents the formation of liberal societies. I found the 
summer a very discouraging season for missionary work, 
but I had a good opportunity to become acquainted with 
the field. I visited Exeter, Wymore, Beatrice and Blue 
Springs, and spent three Sundays on the “Reservation” 
where the new town of Barnston is just springing up. I 
found the people intelligent, not very bigoted, and willing 
to contribute to the support of a Unitarian church and 
school. Of course at present they are not much given to 
church-going or religious matters generally, and the most 
I could do was to tell them something what Unitarianism 
meant, and distribute liberal tracts, many of which I know 
were read and appreciated. At Wymore the seed is being 
sown by Rev. J. R. Hoag, a graduate of Meadville, who has 
preached for the Christians. It is his purpose to establish 
a Christian or Unitarian church there. At Blue Springs I 
found a congregation composed mostly of Presbyterians, 
whose pastor is about as liberal as myself. Missionary 
Powell speaks occasionally at Beatrice where there is the 
nucleus of what may become a large society. They even 
talk of building a church. The society at Exeter is doing 
a noble work in the way of a public library. People who 
are liberal as to pocket as well as opinion would be doing a 
good thing for the cause if they sent books and periodicals 
to the librarian, W. N. Babcock. Some ladies in the Uni- 
tarian churches of Chicago have taken an interest in the 
matter, and I hope others will follow. A library conducted 
by a liberal society is the best missionary that can be sent. 

The outlook for Nebraska is very encouraging. There 
must be hard work done and more of it. 
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Miss Norris has entered upon her labors at North Platte 
and other points with the spirit of a reg] worker. There 
is a large liberal element in the state, but I fear it is fast 
becoming materialistic, and unless it is soon taken in hand 
it will be difficult to bring it within the range of the West- 
ern Conference. I have no occasion to speak of bigotry 
from any personal contact, for I received many favors at 
the hands of orthodox friends. Indeed I was surprised at 
the hold which liberal ideas have upon the people. 

W. 0. P. 


Ghe Htu®yp Cable. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s visit to this country is to be com- 
memorated by Macmillan & Co., by a new and uniform 
edition of his prose writings in seven volumes. This edi- 
tion is manufactured expressly for the American market, 
and is the first and only uniform edition.——Mre. J. R. 
Green, the widow of the historian, has been revising her 
husband’s “Conquest of England,” according to his last 
instructions. The book carries on the story of England up 
to the Norman Conquest.—-G. P. Putnam’s Sons an- 
nounce 8 new volume from the pen of President Bascom of 
the University of Wisconsin, “The Words of Christ,” con- 
sidered as principles of personal and social growth.—— 
Robert Southey’s “ Life of Nelson” is presented in an at- 
tractive edition by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia.—Edwin Arnold’s new “Indian Idyls” will be 
about the same size as “The Light of Asia,” and is to be 
published simultaneously in England and in America.— 
Two new biographies of Margaret Fuller are to be issued 
at once. One is the fifth volume in the Fumous Women 
series, written by Julia Ward Howe, published by Roberts 
Bros.; the other written by T. W. Higginson for the series of 
American Men of Letters, and published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. A. C. Armstrong & Co. have in press a very val- 
uable illustrated work on Japan, translated from the Ger- 
man of J.J. Rein, professor of geography at Marburg, 
based on travels and researches undertaken at the cost of 
the Prussian government. Lee & Shepard will soon 
issue the long-promised book by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
——James R. Osgood & Co. have just ready George Willis 
Cooke’s “ George Eliot.” We must wait yet some time for 
the promised biography of her by Mr. Cross, who has been 
prevented by ill-health from steady work on it.——Houygh- 
ton, Mifhin & Co. announce Miss Phelps’ new book, “ Beyond 
the Gates ’—also a new volume by Whittier, entitled * The 
Bay of Seven Islands and Other Poems,” which include all 
the poetry written by him since the appearance of “The 
King’s Missive.”——Jansen, McClurg & Co. have in press a 
volume by the Hon. George W. Julian, called “ Political 
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Recollections, 1840 to 1872.”"——Estes & Lauriat are pub- 
lishing this fall many costly editions of important works, 
among which is an edition of George Eliot’s poems, limited 
to two hundred copies numbered; a complete uniform edi- 
tion of Carlyle, on parchment linen drawing paper, in 
twenty volumes; an edition "de luxe of Thackeray, also in 
twenty volumes.——Miss Cobbe’s new book, “ Darwinism in 
Morals,” takes its name from the first essay therein.— 
Turgenieff’s latest literary project was of a book that 
should condemn the anti-Semitic feeling in Russia.— 
1,150,000 copies of the first number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine were issued by Macmillan & Co., London. This 
publication seeks to rival the American monthlies in illus- 
trations, and is offered to the American public at 15 cents 
per copy or $1.50 per annum. Subscriptions received by 
The Colegrove Book Co., Chicago. 


THE MopERN SPHINX, AND Some of Her Rrippies. By M. J. Savage. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 1888. 12mo. pp. 160. Price $1.00, 
“One more book, then, added to my already lengthened 

list, only means that I am trying to preach what I believe 

to be God’s gospel of help and hope for man, to as large an 
audience as both voice and type can reach.” So says our 
author in his brief preface. 

Surely, as a series of sermons in ordinary Sunday work 
in the city of Boston, it is significant. Unitarian sermons, 
we suppose. But a type of Unitariansm in what contrast 
to that of even a generation ago! There were departures 
from the accepted standards then—radicalism like that of 
Farness and Parker. Here, however, is a new type. The 
philosophy of evolution has come in since then. The relig- 
ious questions which vexed Furness and Parker—of biblical 
interpretation “and authorship and miracles—no longer 
trouble the advanced thinker. The language is different. 
The last trace of the old pulpit conventionalisms has dis- 
appeared. Nothing could surpass thesharp, crisp, business- 
like style. There’s no far-away haze in the air of these 
talks to dull men’s perception of truth, or to allure them to 
dreaming indolence. The illustrations and lessons are 
forcible and direct, drawn from or bearing upon the daily 
life. 

Mr. Martineau in his essay upon Priestley, asks “ For 
illustrations of the spirituality which may be conjoined 
with heterodoxy, must we still point to minds which, like 
his, have emerged from Calvinism, and may be supposed 
to have brought their piety thence? With the most fervent 
confidence in the moral power of truth, it may still be 
doubted whether the largest portion of Unitarian piety has 
not been imported from Orthodoxy; and hence many have 
been led to conclusions favorable to a rigid system of relig- 
ious education. The fact may be admitted and the infer- 
ence denied.” 

Mr. Savage like Mr. Priestley “emerged from Calvinism,” 
but of that mystical sentimental element called piety, he 
has little. And that suffased feeling, that tender fancy 
which delights in the vagueness of religious rhetoric, the 
absence of which will cause some to turn away from a book 
like this with dissatisfaction or sadness, will by another 
class be gladly dispensed with. In place of piety, there is 
‘plenty of practical sense, of relentless reasoning, of con- 
jvincing thought. Some will say it is not spiritual; but 
none will say that it is not ethical. Judged by names and 
phrases there is no “ Christianity” in it. But call it what 
you will, there is certainly a gospel preached here of great 
use and power. 

Mr. Savage's skill in elucidating a principle, in expand- 
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ing a profound thought into plain Anglo-Saxon, is simply 
marvelous. Sometimes we are tempted to ask if, after all, 
our difficulty is really solved by his quick and easy method; 
but his own confidence of success always assures us, and 
begets hope and courage. 

It would be easy to criticise the form, and even the 
details of some of these discourses; to point out their 
inequalities. But the task isan ungrateful one—not called 
for in work so produced. Of course such publications are 
ephemeral—yet Mr. Savage does well to wish to serve the 
demands of the hour. And the gospel which he proclaims— 
the gospel of hope and faith, of honesty and helpfulness, 
of morality and manhood and progress, will never pass 
away. It is the everlasting gospel only taking new form 
in the new science and thought of every age. 

Though Mr. Savage is understood to be a disciple of 
Herbert Spencer, these words taken in their connection, 
will show how far he is from being an agnostic: ‘ Prove 
to me, then, that the questions of God, immortality, the 
questions of right and wrong living, and the great ques- 
tions of religion and morals, transcend all human faculty» 
and you will prove to me that I am a very unwise man to 
bother my head about them any way. If they transcend 
our faculties so that we cannot rationally discover and 
verify the truth concerning them, it is no matter whether 
we know any thing about them or not.” p. 60. 

Again, “ There is only one thing that an honorable man 
or woman now has any right to be loyal to, and that is the 
truth.- The truth can be found out. It can be discovered. 
If in any one department it is settled that it can not be 
found, then it is not worth while to worry about that any 
more. But if in some department it can be found, then it 
ought to be; and we ought to enlist as soldiers of the truth, 
and of the truth only, and of truth always.” p. 74. 

J.C. 


Wrrainta. A History of the People. By John Esten Cooke. Common- 
wealth Series. Houghton, Mitlin & Co. 1.25. 


Those who hailed the advent of the American Statesmen 
Series with delight, will rejoice over the birth of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth Series, edited by Horace E. Scudder. 
It is another help toward clothing the dry bones of Ameri- 
can History with the flesh and blood and vigor which makes 
the living human, sought after, enjoyed and imitated while 
the skeleton is instinctively shunned. 

It is meet, too, that Virginia, the great commonwealth 
which gave to America its “ Prophet of the Revolution” 
and the noble leader in the struggle for independence, and 
its long line of brilliant statesmen; the commonwealth 
which was among the first to proclaim to the world that 
* all men are created free and equal,” and to overthrow the 
power of church and king, should lead the van in this 
series. Its story is well told by Mr. Cooke, himself a Vir- 
ginian, who brings to the task, in addition to literary skill 
in selection and narration, a devotion growing out of love 
for his subject which has enabled him to seek first hand, “ in 
the writings of the first adventurers, forgotten pamphlets, 
curious laws passed by the Burgesses, and in the traditions 
of the people” for his material. Out of these dusty 
archives of the past. he gives us a glowing picture of the 
life of this people, from earliest times to the present. 

While the main thought of the writer has been to “trace 
the origin and development of Virginia society, through 


its various phases until it reaches the aspect it assumes in 
the nineteenth century,” he has briefly but strongly dis- 
cussed the moving questions of the times. On the Civil 
War he touches but lightly. In this he has the sympathy 
of those who love their reunited country. The disposition 
of most is to reserve harsh judgment upon our former 
enemies, now our brothers, and to believe that the majority 
of them “chose war and were willing to fight to the end, 
rather than to submit to what they believed to be wrong,” 
and to be content that to-day “the blue and gray who fell 
fighting for what each believed to be the just cause, sleep 
in peace side by side under the flowers scattered indiffer- 
ently by friends and foes.” 

The book will find readers old and young, and will give 
us a truer appreciation of the “aristocratic Virginians” 
who were also democratic in a larger sense. We rejoice 
that the Virginians of to-day, through their well-chosen 
month-piece, tell us that they are glad African Slavery is 
done away with, that they could not be persuaded to have 
it restored, and that “the mighty pulse of the modern 
world is beating strongly in the hearts of its people.” 

: E, 0. J. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MvaIcianfa, WAGNER. Tranxiated from the German 
of Louis Nohl, by Geo. P. Upton. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

We feel compelled to repeat the views expressed in some 
other more pretentious reviews of the above work, and ex- 
prees our disappointment over the meagreness of its con- 
tents. Mr. Nohl's little essay on Wagner, despite the fact 
that it received the prize offered the Prague Concordia for 
the best essay on the subject of which it treats, is far from 
being a complete biography. The work contains scarcely 
anything more than a brief sketch of the composer of 
Lohengrin, Tanhauser and Parsifal, intermingled with 
| many philosophical ejaculations concerning Wagner's rela- 

tion to the development of the national spirit in music 
| which may or may not be intelligible to the general reader. 

The full story of Wagner’s life, and his wonderful career 
as artist, poet, musician, genius and man, waits to be told. 
‘It is full of interest and instraction to the non-musical as 
to the musical world, since Wagner was one of the most 
characteristic productions of the century, whose works, when 
understood, are seen to fitly symbolize much of the “storm 
and stress’ of our present epoch, transitional alike in 
thought and morals. The publishers’ work is well done, 
the volume beiny printed and bound in the same neat, taste- 
ful style as the rest of the series to which it belongs. 

0. P. W. 


Tr SuRGFON’s Stores. By Z. Topelins, Second Cycle, Times of 


Battle and Rest. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

Those who were stirred by the vivid scenes depicted in 
the times of Gustaf Adolf. with that great character as the 
central figure, will be a little disappointed, possibly, in this 
Second Cycle. from the want of the greater interest histori- 
cally felt in the First. Yet the quaintness of style, so fasci- 
nating in the First Cycle. remains. The characters which 
appear in the first book, figure likewise, most of them, in 
the second, though new ones take the foreground. The 
mysterious influence of the “king’s ring” for evil as wellas 
good continues to its possessors. There are heart-rending 
pictures of the witch-craft delusion as it results in the 
‘ordeals by water and fire visited upon its innocent victims; 
also of the terrible famine of 1697. Politically the interest 
clusters around the struggle between the aristocracy and 
ithe king, ending with the Reduction of Charles XI. 

E. 0.3. 
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them up—just in that proportion you will be form- 
ing character for good or evil, and when, as men 
and women, it is no longer “mother” for whose ap- 

proval you wait, but the All-Father, in whose place, 
; Assoctate Edttors. to you when a little child, that mother stood, you 
Mim Coma Hi. CLABx®, Jara iE, Moses, $619 Ellis Ave., Chicago, | Will still find it possible to let yourself be helped 
instead of reaching too eagerly for yourself. It 


It fa tho object of these columns to increase the interest of the young | Often will not be what you thought you wanted, 
reader in finding ‘‘ What to see’ in this wonderful world about us, and . : : 7 
in deciding : What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. {Dut if you will, it may prove to be something 
C7) elp mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the i i i 
privilege of training children to find the coul of all Hfe in the things much better, and the bounty of His helping will 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. exceed your fullest wish. 


ALL IN GOOD TIME. A LETTER. 


“Wait till you are helped,” said mamma tothe| Dxar Lirrtz Uniry:—J want to tell you about 
hungry little family around the dinner table. ‘Don’t |the quarterly meeting of our “Look-up Legion,” 
reach to take it yourself, Hattie: let mamma give it | from which I have just returned. It was so warm 
to you all in good time.” And then they fell back|and bright and uplifting that I want some of its 
in their chairs and chattered like a flock of hungry | brightness to shine out to other hearts afar; soI try 
magpies fed by handfuls, until one by one each was|to send it on through you. It was not a large 
silenced by active occupation in another way, with | meeting; perhaps not more than twenty-five or 
that member which had lately clamored so loudly. | thirty were present; but there were children and 

It does one good to see hearty, well brought up|old people, gray heads and brown, all together 
little folks, at dinner. When you are in the country | thinking about the very same things. 
don’t you always like to feed the chickens? And| First, after we were called to order we sang the 
don’t you always watch for the timid ones who/song most Sunday-school children know so well, 
never get their share, and see that they have a fair | beginning, 
chance by sending generous handfuls in their direc- 
tion? If you are observing and wise you cannot Who battle for the right.” 
help taking two valuable lessons from all this. One| It is a common song enough, but it had a new 
in your study of animal life, and the other in learn | point and force to me when sung by the “ Look-up 
ing to stand your ground and deal justly. Legion,” because, I suppose, that word “ Legion” 

But children are not chickens, and what is the | carries with it the idea of an army more fully than 
greatest difference between them? When we pass|the name “Sunday-school.” Then we looked “up 
from the country yard with its chickens and child, | to the hills from whence cometh our strength,” and 
to the city table with its mother and children, other | asked our Father to warm and enlighten our hearts. 
conditions have entered into the scene. The mother | Then we sang “Walk in love with each other.” 
learns the same two lessons that the child did, with | Following that the secretary read the report of the 
the additional one, which does not apply to the|previous meeting, held three months before, by 
chickens, that these children have minds to be edu- | which we were reminded that at that meeting we 
cated through the right and reasonable gratification | had promised to begin immediately to try to find 
of their wants. The children also, having minds, |out ways of helping those who needed it. The 
are learning to wait till in due time their turn shal] |report was adopted, and then we read our “ four 


“Come join the noble army 


come, 
in animal life. So it is the one through which the 
mind begins its education. Other wants follow 
rapidly, and it is the learning to control and regulate 
them which educates for character. Our school 
lessons from books drill us in another way. We 
need the bouk knowledge—it is a great help to us 
all our lives, but character we must have—and can 
have without books—if we wish to be real men and 


Hunger is the first want that shows itself | moti 


»? in concert: 
“ Look up, not down; 
Look out, and not in; 
Look forward, and not back; 
And lend a hand.” 

The pledge was read in the same way very heart- 
ily, and I think even the youngest of us felt that 
they had a very real meaning. This is the pledge: 

We, the undersigned, wish to be manly and womanly and Christian 
in our character: and we therefore pledge oureelves to be, as far as we 


women, and not grown-up babies carrying destruc- | are able, truthful, unselfish, cheerful, hopeful, aud helpful: to uce our 


tion with us wherever we go. 


We must learn to | influence always for the right, aud never to fear to show our oolors. 


see the things we want all around us, and even to We also pledge ourselves to use our influence aguinst intemperanor, 


see others enjoying the possession of them, and yet 


the use of vulgar or profane language, the use of tobacco, affectativa 
in dress or manner, disrespect to the old; ill-treatment to the young or 


to wait our time—not to reach ont and take them unfortunate, cruelty to animals; and we will aid and support each other 


for ourselves. 
Your wants of both body and mind will increase, 


in carrying out this pledge and the epirit of our motto. 


Next, the president read a letter which she had 


and in proportion as you learn to govern them by | just received from Martha Schotield, of Aiken, 


waiting till mother finds it right they should be 
gratified, or if she finds it not right, by giving 


owte ae 


ea Carolina, in which she said that little cbil- 


dren in the North could help her very much by 


NN ee. 


sending books and papers and toys and dolls 
and caps and bonnets and quilt-pieces, etc., for 
the poor colored children whom she is trying to 
educate. She told us about her new school- 
house for the Schofield Normal and Industrial 
school, which though not yet finished will accom- 
modate four hundred pupils; about the library 
where a teacher is present every evening, to 
amuse and instruct those who come. And for 
this library she wants not only books and papers 
but games such as children like to play. This 
letter was very interesting, and we voted with 
one accord to do something to help good, brave 
Martha Schofield in her noble work of educating 
and civilizing the Freedmen of the South. To 
this end we appointed a committee to pack a 
box or barrel of such things as we could gather 
and send it at once. 

Following this we had a short address from 
Mr. Thomas Brown, a native Hindu, in which 
he tuld us how old people are treated in India. 
He said that children there were more respectful 
to their elders, than they are here. That old and 
young lived together in great harmony. -That 
while it was often said in this country, “that no 
house is large enough for two families,” it might 
be truly said that in India no house was too small 
for two families. “But Oh, children,” he said, 
“let not anything I say make you think that this 
great western civilization is a failure! that it is 
better to be born in India than in America!” He 
said he wanted them to be proud of their own 
land, to value their own opportunities, but at the 
same time to try to be thoughtful for others, to 
remember how much good they might do by a 
kind and cheery word to some one who was bend- 
ing under a weight of care and sorrow. The 
short address was very beautiful in itself, and 
very beautiful for the simplicity and tenderness 
with which it was given. 

When that was over, the gray-haired superin- 
tendent of our Sunday-school, who is one of our 
“ Look-up Legion” boys and who also wears the 
title of Professor, arose and glancing over our 
pledge which he held in his hand, said he would 
take the word “cheerful” for his motto, for the 
next three months, and he chose that because it 
would cost him something, for it wasn’t always 
easy to be cheerful. The president said she 
would take that too for the same reason. Then 
little Belle on the front seat said she would take 
“unselfish,” and Nelly took “helpful”, and Clar- 
ence who drives his cows to pasture every morn- 
ing and evening took “kindness to animals.” 
Clara took “ truthful,” and a gray-haired boy on 
the back seat took “hopeful,” and so it went 
round until we had each chosen a motto for the 
next three months. Then we sang “ Dare to do 
Right,” and went home with hearts warmed and 
touched with new earnestness, because we felt 
that we were at least trying to keep step with 
the music of the spheres. L. E. 


NEW INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


Work and Worship, No. 4 


GOD’S WORKS. | 
pee : 
l Bre earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; the world | 
and they that dwell therein. Ps. xxiv:1. 
The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament | i 
sheweth His handiwork. Ps. xix:1. : 


il 

l 

All things bright and beautiful, 
i All creatures great and small ; 
All things wise and wonderful, 


othe Lord God made them all, 


Work and Worship, No. 5. 


fi 


| Gop’s LAW. 


Oo 
a. 


are 


Me 


: : 
| Bhis i is the love of God, that we keep His commandments. | 

1 John v:3. i 
| Obey the voice of the Lord thy God. Fer. xxviz13. | 


That voice will whisper from deep in my heart, 
And show me the truth and the way, 

i If truthful, | listen and wait for its call, 

: And always its promptings obey. 


Work and Worship, No. 6. 


GOD’S LOVING.-KINDNESS. 


—t- 


: Riis tender mercies are over all His works. Ps. cxlv:g. 


A little sparrow cannot fall 
Unnoticed, Lord, by Thee, 
And though | am so young and small 
Thou dost take care of me. 


eee ch 


In the disinterment of the buried city of Hercula” 
neum was found the skeleton of a dog stretched over 
that of a boy about twelve years old. The dog seemed 
in the act of clasping or sheltering the boy from the 
suffocating ashes. The dog’s collar relates that he 
had three times saved the life of his master—from the 
sea, from robbers and from wolves. He died at his 
post.—Our Dumb Animals. 


The strong friendships and deep impressions you 
are forming now will live in time to come.—J. A. Gar- 
field. 
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Mnnouncements. . 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The panecrptos price of Unrry is $1.50 por year, in udvance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made, 

The receipt of the paper iy a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
tion, The change of date on the address label isa receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the first or second issue after the 
caer A received. No other receipt will be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting fora bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick Block, Chicago. 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Unrry SrRvices anpD Sones for Sunday-schools, contain- 
ing thirteen services and fifty-five songs and hymns; with 
anthems, chorals and chants in the services. By J. Vila 
Blake. 30 cts. per copy, $2.50 per dozen, $15 per 100. 

Uxrty SHortes Services for Sunday-schools, intended 
especially for infant classes; containing four services with 
music. By Mrs. A. L. Parker. 15 cte. per copy, $1 per 
dozen. 


UNITY SUNDAY-SOHOOL LESSONS. 


Finst Series: Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells; 12 lessons. 

Seconp Senres: Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head; 12 lessons. 

Tuirp Series: School Life. By Mre. F. B. Ames; 12 
lessons. 

Fourrs Series: A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 


The following contributions to the fund for the relief of | Hebrew Religion. By W. ©. Gannett. Chart to go: with 


Kristofer Janson’s mission have been received at this office 


up to date: 

Previously acknowledged..... Basis sisee aves $ 345.90 
Mrs. J. A. Roche, Chicago............... 2.00 
Thos. E. Fry, SY sais weg edente ge he 5.00 
Mrs. Tunnicliff, Jackson, Mich.......... 1.00 
Dr. Hunter, a OE os Meet eee 5.00 
R. W. Chamberlain, “ MP hk Susie s 50 
Mrs. N. B. Hall, * Rare eer ws 3.00 
Harry Hall, cs eo tose ees 1.00 
Mrs. Kellogg, id Ba Saw wheres 2.00 
Julius Blass, . Vi Wie e'ie 1.00 
Nebraska ........ 0... 0... ccc cee eee 4.00 
Rev. A. G. Jennings, Chicago............ 5:00 
Mrs. Geo. DeWitt, Rochester, Minn...... 1.00 
Mrs. E. D. Fowler, Eola, Ill............. 1.00 

Total cit geod indeddesis $377,40 


NEBRASKA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


PIEST ANNUAL MEETING. 


‘The Nebraska Unitarian Association will hold its first 
annual meeting in Lincoln, Nebraska, Oct 30 and 31, 1883. 
Believing that the time has come for a united effort, on 
the part of all persons in the Missouri Valley, who believe 
in working together for Freedom, Fellowship, and Charac- 
ter, by the method of Religion, we, therefore, who have 
united ourselves together to emphasize Righteousness, and 
to push forward religious progress, urge upon all, of what- 
ever name, who are in general sympathy with our Liberal: 
Religious Ideas and methods, to meet with us in open 
conference. 

Accommodations for a limited number have already been 
secured and we hope to arrange for the entertainment of | 
all who may attend. . 

Reduced rates over all railroads, centering in Lincoln will 
be secured. 

All persons attending will addreas Rev. E. Powell, Bea- 
trice, Neb., as soon as possible. On and after Oct. 226, 
address Lincoln, Neb. 


Tuos, L. Kimpaux, President. 
Enocu Powe ., Secretury. 


same, 5 cts. 

Firrn Serres: Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett; 12 lessons. 

Srxtn Serres: Theodore Parker and the Liberal Move- 
ment in America. By R. A. Griffin; 12 lessons. 

Seventy Serres: Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LL 
Jones; 8 lessons. 

Ereutu Serres: Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza RB. 
Sunderland; 12 lessons. 

Ninrx Series: The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P. Gilman; 9 lessons. 

Trntu Sertzs: Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) 
By Newton M. Mann; 12 lessons. 

Eveventu Serres: The More Wonderful Genesis; or 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons; 11 lessons. 

TwrirtH Serres: Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland; 12 lessons. 

TuirteENTH Serres: Studies of Jesus. 
Mann; 18 lessons. 

Each of these, single copies 15 cts., per doz $1.35; except Series 
Seventh and Thirteenth. Seventh Series, single copies 10 cts.; per 
dozen, $1. Thirteenth Series, single copies 20 cte., per dozen, $1.75. 


UNITY INFANT OLA8S CARDS. 


By Newton M. 


Series A.“ Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards 15c. ) Illuminated 
Series B. * Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards illustrations 
15 cents. by Prang. 
Series C. “ Corner-Stones of Character.” Illustrated by 
12 tinted cards, 20 cents. photographs. 

Series D. “Home Life.” 12 tinted cards 20c. 

Series E. “School Life.” 12 cards, 20 cts. Tlaminated by 
Prang. 

Series F. “Work and Worship.” 6 cards. Sent in pack- 


ages to suit customers, at the rate of two cards fora 


cent. 
Scries C. D, E, correspond to Series I., Il., II. of Unrrr 
Lrssons; to be used together on“ Uniform Lesson plan. 


Lipragy Carps, per hundred, $1. : 
Address, 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NOW READY. 


THE CHRISTMAS POEM anp THE CHRISTMAS FACT. 


BY W. C. GANNETT. 
Unity Sunpay-Sonoot Lessons. Series XIV. 
Price, 5 cents. 

Suitable for a course of four lessons before Christmas. 
A competent critic says: “It is the best kind of a tract. 
Sow it broadcast.” 

Westen Unrranran Sunpay-Scnoon Socrrtt. 


135 Wabash Are, 


12 pp. 


fo 
RECENT BOOKS. 


The Colegrove Book Co. 


; 135 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 


HISTORY. 


ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL. 


Lenormant (Francois). The beginnings 
of History. 12mo. $2.50 


Rawlinson (Professor George). The 
Sixth Oriental Monarchy; or, the History, 
Geography and Antiquity of Parthia. 
8vo. $3.00 


———The Seventh Oriental Monarchy; or, a 
History of the Sassanians. With Notices 


Geographical and Antiquarian. Maps 
and illustrations. 8vo. $6.00 
History of Ancient Egypt. 2 vols. 8vo. 

: $6.00 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Course of Empire (The). Being Out- 
lines of the Chief Political Changes in 
the history of the world. By Charles 
Gardner Wheeler. 8vo. $3.00 


Eras and Characters of History. 
By W. R. Williams. 12mo. $1.50 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY.:+ 
Edward the Third. By Rev. W. War- 


barton. 16mo. $1 00 
The Epoch of Reform. By Justin 
McCarthy. $1.00 
Troy. Its Legends, History and Litera- 


ture. By S.G. W. Benjamin. $1.00 
EUROPE, 
Brook (Sarah). French History for 


English Children. (With 9 maps) 16mo. 
$1.00 
Browne’s (G. L.) Narratives of State 


Trials in the Nineteenth Century. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. $5.00 


Creighton’s (Rev. M.) A History of 
the Papacy during the Period of the 
Reformation. 2 vols., 8vo. $10 00 


F;arly Chronicles of Europe: 


E5noianp. By James Gairdner. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.20 
France. By Gustav Masson. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.20 
*Irary. By Count Ugo Balzani. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.20 


FE; uropean History, Narrated in a series 
of Historical Selections. Edited by 
Sewell and Yonge. 2vols,each. $2.50 


Gardner’s (Dorsey) Quatre Bas, Ligny, 
and Waterloo: a Narrative of the Cam- 
paign in Belgium, 1815. With maps and 
plans. 8Vvo. 


ei Eee 


$5.CO 


UNITY. 


ing-Gould. 8vo. $2.00 


Gray’s (G. Z.) The Crusade of the 
Children in the XIIIth Century. 12mo. 
$1.50 


Payne, (E. J.) History of European 
Colonies. With maps. 18mo. $1.10 


ENGLAND. 


A Concise English History. By W. 
M. Lupton. 12mo. $1.50 


Early Britain: 
ANGLo-Saxon Barrarnx. By Grant Allan. 
With colored map. 16mo, cloth.  .75 
Cettio Britain. By Professor Rhys. 
16mo, cloth. 90 
Roman Barrain. By the Rev. H. M. 
Scarth, M.A. With colored map. 16mo, 
cloth. 76 


Froude (James Anthony.) The English 
in Ireland in the 18th Century. 3 vols., 


12mo. Per set. $4.50 
Making of England. By J. R. Green. 
8vo. $2.50 


Taswell-Langmead’s (T. P.) English 
Constitutional History. From the Teu- 
tonic Conquest to the Present Time. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, 827 pp. $7.50 


AMERICA. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of our Civil 
War. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, U. 
S. A. 8vo. $3.00 


A Comendious History of New 
England. By the late J. G. Palfrey. 
4 vols. 12mo. With new and com- 
plete Index. $14.50 


American Commonwealths. A Se- 
ries of Histories of the representative 
Commonwealths of the United States. 
Edited by Horace E. Scudder. With 
maps. In uniform 16mo volumes, gilt 
top. 

Virginia, By John Esten Cooke. $1.25 

Oregon. By Rev. William Barrows. 


(In Preparation.) 


Maryland. By William Hand Browne. 
South Carolina. By Hon. William H. 
Trescot. 
Kentucky. By Prof. N. 8. Shaler. 
California. By W. W. Crane, Jr. 
Per vol. $1.25 
(Others to beannounced hereafter.) 


*Bailey’s (Sarah L.) Historical 
Sketches of Andover, Mass. Illustrated. 
8vo. 600 pp. $3.75 


Campaigns Of the Civil War. 


13 volumes, 12mo. Price per set, $12.50 


Also separately: 


I. The Outbreak of the Rebellion. 
By John G. Nicolay. $1.00 


THe ar, 
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Germany, Present and Past. By S. Bar- | II. From Fort Henry to Corinth. 


By M. F. Force. $1.00 
Ill. The Peninsula. By Alexander 8. 
Webb. $1.00 


Iv. The Army under Pope. By John 
C. Ropes. $1.00 


Vv. The Antietam and Fredericks- 
burg. By Francis Winthrop Pal- 
frey. $1.00 


VI. Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg. By Abner Doubleday. $1.00 


VII. The Army of the Cumberland. 


By Henry M. Ciat. $1.00 
VIII. The Mississippi. By F. V. 
Greene. $1.00 
IX. Atlanta. By Jacob D. Cox. $1.00 


X. The March tothe Sea, Franklin 
and Nashville. By Jacob D. Cox. $1.00 


XI, The Shenandoah Valley. By 
George A. Pond. $1.00 
XII. The Virginia Campaigns of ’64 
and’65. The Army of the Poto- 
mac and the Army of the James. 
By Andrew A. Humphreys. $1.00 


Statistical Record of the Armies of 
the United States. A Supplementary 
volume to the Campaigns of the Civil 


War. By Frederick Phisterer. $1.00 
Davis (William TT.) Ancient Land- 
marks of Plymouth. 8vo. $4.00 


Greene’s (G. W.) Life of Nathaniel 
Greene, Major-General in the Army of 


the Revolution. 3 vols., 8vo. $12.00 
Half calf $19.50 
A Historical View of the American Rev- 
olution. Crown 8vo. $1.50 


The German Element in the War of 
American Independence. 12mo. $1.50 
Jones (Thomas). History of New York 


During the Revolutionary War. 2 vols. 
8vo $15.00 


Hallowell’s (H. P.) The Quaker Inva- 
sion of Massachusetts. Second Edition. 


16 mo. $1.25 
Mackenzie (Robert). America, a His- 
tory. 12mo. $1.50 


Navy in the Civil War (The). A Series 
of three volumes giving the whole narra- 
tive of naval operations from 1861 to 
1865. With maps. 

I. The Blockade and the Cruisers. By 


J. Russell Soley. $1.00 
II. The Atlantic Coast. By Daniel 
Ammen. $1.00 
III. The Gulf and Inland waters. By 
A. T. Mahan. $1.00 


Paris (Comte de). Civil War in America. 
3 vols., 8vo., each $3.50 


Peninsular Campaign (The) of Gen- 
eral McClellan in 1862. 1 vol. 8vo. 
With maps. $3.00: 


The Secret Service of the Confeder- 
ate States in Europe, or How the 
Confederate Cruisers were Equip- 
ped. By James D. Bullock. 2 vols. 
8v0 $5.00 
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In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 
will oblige the publishers ds well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in UNITY. 


J ENDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
The Eau Claire Kindergarten Association has 
opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a 
Training Class for instruction in the Principles and 
Methods of Frebel, with practical applications of the 
work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jones, a graduate of 
the St. Louis Kindergarten Training School. For 
particulars apply to 
Miss Jenny Luoyp Jones, Supervisor, 
Orto OD. P. Simons, Prest, Kindergarten Ass'n. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


References: Miss Susan Buow, St. Louis. W. 
H. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. W. D. Parker, Pres. State Nor- 
mal Schools, River Falls, Wis. Rev. Joun SNYDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Kerr C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, 
Wis., H. M. Summons, Minneapolis, Minn., JENK. 
Lion Jones, Cheago, I) 


7.07 a- 6 ae 
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Chicago & North-Western 


Railway is the 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
HITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


H 


tory, Britleh. Cohumbee an 

, British Columbia na, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, "Australia Yew 
Zealand, and all principal points fn the 


at as 


of any road; their speed is as 
d eet A will permit; they 
Ce) 


comfort an 


SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 
At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 
Princ al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 
INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will bu our Tickets 
pie & this route AND WIL AKE NONE 
OTHER. 


For rates for Single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
| tain to all parts of the West, North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Tl. 

All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line. 

J.D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager, 
. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 


€ wt ib . * - 
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[THE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 
ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Unrry Office. Price 10 cents. 


((ANVASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 

LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
office, and sample copies of Unrry will be sent free 
to any address. Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Ay- 
enue, Chicago. 


[HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 
ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A, A. Livermore, President, Meadville, Penn. 


‘¢T] NITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES 

of tracis to answer the question, What is 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Single copy, 5 cents. 
Price, } Ten copi es, 26 conte: Including postage. 


—lftow Ready -— 


No. 1. “‘ Natura RELIGIon,”’ By J. Vila Blake. 

No.2, * THe RELIGIon of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons, 

No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETO. 

No. 4. ** ApouT Prayer. ” 

No.7, “Tue GrowTH or Farru.’’By H. M. Simmons. 


Im Preperation and Ready Scon. 


No. 5. “THE Power OF THE Bap,” (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) 


No. 6. ‘‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITs HISTORY AND ITS PRIN 
CTPLES,” by J. C. Learned. 


Others to follow. 


COINC EAST AND WEST. 

Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ng Chairs (seats free), Smoking Cars. with Re- 
volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
the famous C. B, & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 
Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 
tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 
between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via ria. 
All connections made in Union Depots. It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 


“BURLINGTON RO 


(Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 


SS Cts 
Nee AL. te . 


SIS ee es 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of T 
T. J. POTTER, Ph Vibe Pres't and Gen'l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. 


LIBERAL BOOKS. 
— 74 
PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIS 


Faith and Freedom. By Src 
Brooke. 12mo. pp. xxiii, 352 ..... 
The Peak in Darien. An Octay 
By Frances Power Conpg. 12mo, 7 
The Duties of Women. By 
Cossx. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper : 
‘The Two Consciences, An 
L1aM Dennis. 12mo. pp, 85. Cloth 
A Study of the Pentateuch. 

P. STEBBINS, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233.. 
Wrestling and Waiting. By Jo 
Ware, pp. ix, S40 ..,....c0cccsaue 
Jesus, His Opinions and 

New Testament Studies of 


8mo. pp. 121 | 
The Modern Sphinx and Some of B 
dies. By M. J. Savace. i2mo. 
Belief in God. An Examination 
Fundamental Theistic Problem ; 
Savaae, to which is added ress by 
H. Savace. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth... .. 
Beliefs About Man. A Comp 
to “ Belief in God.” By M. J. Savi 
pp. 130. Cloth........, = 
Talks About Jesus. , 
12mo, pp. 161. Cloth es : 


Miracle. A 
mons. By W. G. oFall ait 
Limp Cloth 50 ets, Full 

Sent Post Paid on Receipt « 


THE COLEGROVE 
135 Wabash Av 


a 


.) 
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1 IN LE es 


Potato Digging ! = Sawing Made Easy 
ae : pa ¢ Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! 
A The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger | re sete era $4 Great 8 


iS} i t 1 
TIMES OVER, to’ every PIANOFORTES. 


farmer. Guaranteed to UNEQUALLED IN 


Dig Six Hundred Bush- Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability.” 


WILLIAM KNABE & Co. 
Nos. 204 anc 206 West Baltimore Street, 


| Baltimore. No.112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Pair SHAFT ANTI-RATTLER 
Springs (warrantec) wailed for thirty 


cents in dimes or stamps. ‘lhrow aw ‘ortage, Mich _. writes: *‘Am much plesced with 


: . the M NAR WING MINE, 
worthless rubbers,and relseve your mi: Isawed off a’ raat eae ING BAW or sawing logs 
(Agencies given). 4G, Morey & Co., into suitable lengths for family stove-wood, and allvorts 


ite Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir Morey & Co. | intosuitable lengths for family stove- wood, and all sorta 
8. Mention this paper. Address ee rane Soret ‘sree only: perfect Catalogua, Fre Agaken fan D,. Mention this 
4 . * Anti-Rattlers known.”—A BroTT Buaey Co. Chicago, co. Adress Pa NAF CH ANUFACTURING 
fh Manufacturing Co, 163 Randolph St, Chicago, Ii (who have used 28,000 Morey’s Shaft Anti-Rattlers). CO., 163 E. olph St., Chicago, Il, 


PIPE ORGANS [25 STOPS] ONLY $ AQT 5 


See SS 


RRANTED 6 YEARS. 


for} $49,715 ¢ 
STOPS. 


‘ull Sets of 


INCLUDING BENCH, BOOK AND MUSIC, provided you order 

within thirteen (13) days from date of this news- 
paper, or if you order within five daysa further re- 
duction of four dollars (#4) will beallowed. I de- 
sire this PIANO UPRIGHT PIPE PARLOR 
ORGAN introduced WITHOUT DELAY, hence this GREAT REDUCTION, 


REGULAR PRICE, $115.00 sii 


remem {))/5 (| Vert isc 
ment, or if you are unable to buy now, write your reasons why. Remember, this offer 
cannot be continued after the limited time has expired, as the AUTUMN and 
WINTER MONTHS are fast approaching, when | sell thousands at the regular 

rice for Holiday Presents, Read the following brief description and let me 
ear from you anyway, whether you buy or not :— 


25 USEFUL STOPS AS FOLLOWS: 


1—Voix Celeste.—The sweet, pure, | of this Stop is “ Beatty’s favorite,” 
exalted tones produced from this Stop are 6—French Horn.—Imitates a full 
beyond description. ORCHESTRA and BRASS BAND, 
2—Powerful Box Sub-Bass.—New 27--Diapason,.~ Draws a full set of 
and original. Its THUNDERING TONES | Golden Tongue Reeds. 
are without a parallel in Organ building. 8—Dulcianna.—A full set of Paris 
8—Double Octave Coupler.-— | Reeds is drawn by this Stop. 
Doubles the power of the Organ. Couples 9—Vox Humana,.—Tremulant,which, 
ccmres right and left. by the aid of a FAN WHEEL, imitates the 


ae Piccolo.—Variety of music which | HUMAN VOICE. 
17 Ra a Ta pe es ile & ex 


the Piccolo the most difficult and 10—Vox Jubilante.—When used in 
sive Stop to build in this Organ. conjunction with Stops Nos. 8, 4, 5 and 6 
—Saxaphone.—The beautiful effect ' peals forth most delightful music, 


t# li—olian. 12—Clarionet. 13—Cello, 14—Violina, 15—Clarabella. 16—Grand 
Forte. 17—Melodia. 18—Bourdon. 19—Viol diGamba. 20—ViolaDolce. 2i—Grand Ex- 
pressione. 22—Harp Aolian. 23—Echo. 2—Aerostatic Expression Indicator. 2— 
Grand Organ. e last fifteen (15) Stops are operated in direct conjunction with 
above ten Wo). bringing forth, at command of the performer, most charming music, 
with beautiful orchestral effect, from a mere whisper, as it were, to a grand bu 
of harmony. Its MELODIOUS TONES, while using the full Organ, must heard to 
beappre ted, Height, 70 inches, Length, 46 inches; Depth, 2 inches. 

_ NENE(9)SETS PARIS AND GOLDEN TONG UE REEDS, as follows —Ist, 
Five (5) Octave Set lden Tongue Reeds; 2d, Five (6) Full Set “aris” Reeds; 8d, 
Sweet Voix Celeste Reeds of Three Full Octaves ; 4th, One (1) Full Octave Power- 
ful Manual Boxed Sub-Bass Reeds ; 5th, Two (2) Octaves, or one each of Piccolo and 
Saxophone Reeds combined, 6th, Set Soft Cello Reeds; 7th, Set Violina Reeds; 8th, 
Set Jubilante R 9th, Set Clarionet Reeds. Above Nine Sets of Reeds are original, 
and covered by United States Patents. : 

Five Full Octaves, Manual of Keyboard, Handsome Walnut Case, with 
Illuminated Pipes, Receptacle for Book and Sheet Music, amp Stands, Handles, 
Rollers, Treble Upright Bellows of immense power, Steel Springs, &c. Right 
Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee Swell, by which the full power of this 
Organ may be obtained at pleasure, by use of the knee, without removing the 
hands from the keyboard. 


(27 IMPORTANT NOTICE.—This Special Limited Offer is positively 
not good on and after the limited time has expired, and to secure the 
Special Price the following NOTICE must accompany your order t— 
Given under my Hand and Seal, this 


16th day of October.. 


tidal,” 


My sole object is to have {ft intro- 
duced, without delay, so as to sell 
thousands at the regular price for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, and 
to this end lam willing to offer first 
Organ asan ADVERTISEMENT, at a 
sacrifice, as every one sold sells 
others. All] askinreturn of you is 
to show the instrument to your 
friends, who are sure to order at 
REGULAR PRICE, $115.00, 


together with only $45.75 or 849.75 CASH 
iby P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Check 
lor Bank Draft, mailed within five (5) or thirteen 
13) days, as specified, 1 hereby agree to receive 
ame in full payment for one of my Pipe Organs 
INew Style, No. 9,990, &c. Money refunded, with 
interest a per cent, from a of your re. 
mittance. if not as represented. after vear's use] 7) instrument speaks for itself, 1¢ 
Signed, DANIEL F. BEATTY. sings its own pratese: IF YOU ARE 
UNABLE TO ACCEPT THIS OFFER NOW, WRITE ME YOUR REASONS WHY. 
t@ Friends of yours may desirean ORGAN. Call their attention to this advertise- 
. — ‘ment. If they are from home mail this offer to them. If you can convenientiy 
——— SSW. E help me extend the sale of these POPULAR INSTRUMENTS I shall certainly 


onid. 1 der within Five Days, th ring the $f extra, Remember, positively no orders for this handsome Pi 1n will be executed for less than 
< ible, order within Five Days, thus securing the $4 extra. member, positively no orders for this handsome 
3 fee ons: etter the limited time, asspecifisd above, has exp) red; thus, if you order within 6 days it costs $45.75 , within 13 days, $49.75 ; after that date, $115 each, 


decrcrosee, }DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


“* 


Se OS ee 


Jas. Armstrong pre ¢ Pras 


& (0, 


The great success of our Dress Goods department 
in the-spring induced us to make very large prepa- 
rations for the fall business. Our first shipments 
came early, and are nearly all closed out. We are 
now opening goods just arrived, which we intended 
for later sales. Our assortment we think the best 
we ever saw on any retail counter at any time, and 
we know they are cheaper than the same goods 
have ever sold for. 

We are not vain enough to take all the credit o; 
this success to our skill, for added to it and our lon 
experience circumstances have favored us. Ever 
one nows wehave not an l pec of goods in the 
store, Then we bought our stock at a point of time 
when dry goods touched the lowest point in the his- 
tory of man, caused first by the improvements in 
the production of the goods by new and heretofore 
unknown machinery, and next on account of a very 
large overproduction, which has compelled most 
manufacturers of goods to sell at less than actual 
cost. We are showing Dress Goods now at 12, 15, 
20, 25, 35, 40 cents, and up to $2.00 per yard. All 
come under the above head, and ought to be seen. 


Our sales of 


Velvets, Plushes, and Silks, 


are very large, and our stock now very good. 
We have just opened a 


Shoe Department. 


All the goods are made to our order and of the best 
stock. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


CET THE BEST 


By Rev. A. G. Haygood, D, D. & R. M. Mc!ntosh; 


The Cream of all other Rymn and Tune Books, 


Round and shaped note and and word edition. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Specimen copy sent 
for 60 cents. 

Addrets J. W BURKE & CO., Macon, Ga. 


The “Little Detectiv :,”” i N 
300 OTHER SIZES. Reduced PRICE LIST FRER. 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 


BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, 810 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, _nvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETALL, 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
BEST AND STRONGEST SEAMS. 
UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING. 
AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


Full investigation afforded to all. 


Willcox & GibbsS. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


Jas, Armstrong & C0, 


138 & 140 State St... of Madison, Chicago. 
Money to Loan 


At 6 per cent on improved business property in 
cities of over 20,000 inhabitants, or on improved 
farms in Indiana and Illinois, in sums of $2,000 and 
upwards. Partial payments allowed. 


BONDS 


Carefully selected of States, Counties, Towns, and 
School Districts, for sale. Send for Descriptive 
lists and prices. 


N. W. Harris & Co., 


176 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IRE LACES 


Wood & Slate MH THE F, A, BUTLER | 


MANTELS, Company, 
Grates, Tile, Warercoms 
Braas Goods, 209 Wabash Ave, 
de., &e. CHICAGO, 


By return mail, Foil Deseription 
Moody’s New Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnuti, 0, 


FRE 


ILLUSTRATED RITUALS! 
! 


heen “3 Complete WORK and“SECRETS” 
Revised Oddfellowship, - - - - 


Freemasonry—first Seven Degrees, - - «. ‘ ap 

Knight Templarism—Eighth to Fourteenth Desi, ota eS 
Adoptive Masonry, - - 99] Temple of onor, - = 
Knights of Pythias, - - 25 | United Sons of Industry, 10 
Good Templarism, - + 25 | Grand Army of the Republic, 10 


Also other valuable works. Descriptive Catalogue free. Books | 
sent post-paid on reeeipt of price, Postace stamps taken Me is 


Nat. Christ’n Ass'n, 221 W.Madison St. Chicago, 


Live Stock Journal— 
The only paper in the world 
devo exclusively to the) 
interest of live stock on the 
range. Edited by practical 
cowmen. Unique ana indis- 


pens ble. $3 a year. Sample copies free. Address 
TEXAS LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WOOL CROWER- 
The only paper In the United 
States devoted exclusively te 
the interests of wool grow- 
ers. Edited by practical flock- 
masters. $2 ayear. & pages 


40 columns. Sample copies free. Address the 
WOOL GROWER, Fort Worth, Texas. 


6Custom Shirts for $6.00, 


_£ Made of Wamsutta Muslin (the) 
os = best), with fronts reinforced, bosoms 
i i | | \.vof fine Irish linen, 8-ply, all seams| 
\ i} \ Mouble stitched. No better shirt can 
AL be made. A sample and rules for! 


, vy | measurement sent by mail for $1.15, 

\j State size of collar worn. A fine} 
Cambric Collar and a pair of Cuffs, 
Soa nicely laundried, sent for 6 cents, 
Send address on postal for circular, samples of ma- 
terial, and rules for self-measurement free, ©. R. 
QUINBY, Custom Dept., Pleasantville Station, N.Y. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO, | erature our stock will always be fou 


not been able to do with any others.” : 


Wedding Gifts. 

. 
There can be no more acceptable gift, 
one better calculated to serve as a perm 


nent keepsake than a handsome ed 
some 


Standard Author, 
Fine Art Wor 


Or some dainty little yolame 


Belles-Lettr 


In all that is rich, rare and health# 


fall and inviting. ’ 
To those forming 


Private Librarie 


We offer uncommon facilities, and 
unrivaled to select from. 


Jansen, McClurg & 
Wabash Avenue & Wf . 
VALUABLE TESTiIMC 

Duxxw & Sc 


In giving the 
he threw out a curb, in consequence 
would have sold him, at that time, for thi 


: others Soe 
ULTONVILLE, Montgomery , N. ¥., daly 
THE ELLs SPAvIN CuRE Co.—Gentlemen: 
Remedies received in shape. Sen 
glass styn by express, to pack edd. 
think it will come all right. Also send me 
those cards with a horse head and shoe om. 
taken off several curds, ** one very bad?” our 
of Sweeney and Navicular disease with the 2 
Cure, and restored several worn out horses withs 


Powders. Y¥ a 
noders, ee 


J. H. Whitson & Son, 24th St., N. ye: 
have used Ellis’s Spavin Cure in our st) 

years, and have tried it on the following 
success: Splints, curbs, ring bones, bune 
neck, swelled ankles, also sore 
for general stable liniment it is best 
have ever used.”? 


“T would gladly recommend your Spavin € | 
all, with perfect confidence as to the result,* ” 
H. C. Perry, V. S., Boston. 

“We believe Ellis’s Horse Remedies to be 
best articles on the American market.’ : = 
Immen, East 24th Street, New York City, 7 


tus ble Teemiien oe ne 
valuable remedies,” says Langan Bros., rs 
have produced results with them such as on r 


. 


Send for free. book of desorthin 
our specialties, Ellis Spavin ° = 


Boston, Mass., and New York C 


3 UNITY. 
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: RREEDOH, + RELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARAGFER + IN + RELIGION. 


, State and Washington Streets, 
os CHICACO. 


Misses’ and Children’s 


* Dresses 


ai For all-wear. 


In Silk, Velvet, Plush, Velveteen, and | 
Wool Stuffs. Late designs from 
French Costumes. A very 
| fine assortment for 


Evening Wear. 


Prepared from Select Fruits. 
That yields the finest Flavor. 
Have been used for years. Be- 
come The Standard Flavoring 


All Sizes of Misses’ & Children’s | 


Cc L oO A K Ss y Extracts. None of Greater 
s | Strength. None of such Perfect 
| Purity. Always certain to im- 


part to Cakes, Puddings, Sauces, 
the natural Flavor of the Fruit. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


STEELE & PRICE, 


Chicago, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., 


Makers of Lupuliu Yeast Gems, Dr. Price's Cream Baking 
Powder, and Dr, Price’s Unique Perfumes, 


| WE MAKE NO SECOND CRADE COODS, 


No Risk*Solid!0 per cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


as English Consols or U. §. Bonds; 


For Circulars address the 
F Central Illinois Financial Agengy, 
Jacksonville, Illinois, 


IN 
New Materials and Styles. 


Infants’ Long and Short Cloaks, 
and a complete stock of goods 
necessary for an 


Infant’s Wardrobe! 


Including 
A variety of CAPS in 


Lace, Plush, ax and Velvets. 
Kilt Suits ana. Overcoats Solid 


For boys, and a large assortment of 


APRONS 


Plain and fancy for children. 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID KE. PRENTICE. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAY DEES, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 
Refer ig specinl permission to CTTICAGO 
NATIONAL BANK. Collections made in all 
parts of UNITED STATES and CANADA, 


Examination 
Of goods and prices 


Solicited. 


a Armstrong 
& (0, 


198 & 140 State Ot., 8. of Madison, Chicago, 


We offer special bargains this week in Blankets 
—104 white at $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $2.50, and up to 810. 
We call special attention to a number at $3.50, and 
one at $4.85, the latter strictly all wool—11, 12, and 
13 quarters in proportion. 

Seasonable unc »rwear for 


Ladies, Gents and Childrea, 


Our stock is most complete, and our prices very 
cheap. 


Dress Goods. 


Our counters are now crowded with the best offer- 
ings of the season. Some fine French goods in 42 ~ 
to 50 inches wide from 75c. to $1.25. 


Cloaks, Wraps, and Dresses. 


In this department we will offer some leading 
styles in new goods at astonishingly low prices. 


Our stock of Shoes just opened contains only 
goods made to our order, and of first-class stock. 


We have the agen 
of the DISSTON PUREHA 
4,000,000 Acres of Florida 


Floride res Also, 2,000,000 Acres of 


the F jorida Southern Railway Lands, situated in nearly every 
County in the State south of acesonville: Prices from 
$5.00 per acre, A large number of 
Orange Groves in bearing, from $1,0000 
to $50 000. Those desiring to purchase a n s 
asaninvestment or for Winter Homes 
will do well to call, or send for circular. 

R. P. MOODY & CO., 106 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Any person interested in California can receive 
Descriptive Pamphlets free,by sending their address 
to A. PHILLIPS & CO., CaLiFoRNIA EXCURSION 
Aarts., Box 119, Albany, N. Y.,or 64 Clark St., Chicago 


1.25 tO 


bese 
bese 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“I'd rather have it than a Gov't Bond,” in times 
of sickness, N. K. Brown's Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 


James Pyle’s ‘* Pearline” is used. Compared with 
the old way, washing is a delight where Pe Pearline" 
is used. From an economical point housekeepers 
cannot afford to getalong without it, and the sav- 
ing of the nerves is a more important item than 
oe of the clothing, and “ Pearline saves 


High School in DeLand. 

On the 5th of Novembers the Rev. J. H. Griffith, 
D.D., of er N. Y., will o open a High Grade School 
in DeLand, Fla., which 1 be second to none in 
the U. 8., of the kind. It will be a first-class 
academy, where by taking a full course any pupil 
will be thoroughly prepared for any college. 

Dr. Griffith has had a large experience > be ‘teach- 
ing, and is a first-rate scholar. A school of this 
class will be a boon to those in thet North who have 
invalid children that require a warm climate, an 
will enable many who come to spend their winters 
in Florida to educate their children while giving 
them the beneficial effect of the climate. For the 
education of our children it will be invaluabie.— 
The Agriculturist, Sept. 10th. 


Shirts By Mail. 


It was with some considerable hesitation that we 
consented to send for a lot of shirts toC. R. Quinby, 
Pleasantville Station, N. Y.; but it is with no hesi- 
tation that we say we were ‘fally satisfied when they 
arrived. The best of wives carefully looked them 
over, and could find no fault with quality, make or 
finish, and when put on they proved equal in ft to 
shirts that have cost us more than three times as 
much. Hereafter when we want anything inthe 
shirt line we patronize Quinby, of Pleasantville 
Station, N. ¥Y. We advise Uniry readers to do the 
same. See his advertisement in another column. See his advertisement in another column. — 


JAMES PYLE 


P 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


EDUCATIONAL. 
College for Young 


MEN and WOMEN is the 
aa Rapids Commercial College. A practical 
training-school. Acknowledged the most complete, 
thorough, economical, and truly popular school of 
the kind in the Northwest. Demand for its gradu- 
ates constantly greater than the supply. Send for 
College Journal. C. G. Swenspera, Proprietor, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
YOUNG LADIES’ ATHENZUM LEADS 
in Art, Musio and Literature. 100 per cent. 
increase last year. E. CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, 
Ill. See Conservatory next week. 


HOME WOOD SCHOOL, Jusruzx, Pronta 
Co., Inu. Fall and winter sessions begin Sept. 


20th. ‘Terms $200 per year. Rev. THos. W 
ee bee Institute, 91 


TELEURAPEY Send stamp for circular. 


R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Next <eoyenteentt) 8chool year vewine 
Sept. 19. Plymouth, Massachuse! 


FOR SMALL BOYS. Address 


HOME 3GH00 L. Hand, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Good Canvassers Wanted! 


We offer rare inducements to good agents. Those 
wishing permanent work that will pay large profits, 
should address immediately. 


WASHINE MANUFACTURING O., 
Charlotte, Michigan. 


AGHWTSsS WanrTrnD to Sell 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Books for Children, Books for Adults, Gems of 
| Beauty. Sellon aight. For circulars and ‘erms 
| address Cc. B. BEACH & CO., Chicago, Dl. 


GENTS MAKE MONEY WHO SELL 
CHASE’S FAMILY PHYSICIAN. Specimen 
| Pages fre free. Price, $2.00. Cha-e Pub. Co., Toledo, O. 


\ GENTS WANTED. FASTEST SEL- 
LING BOOKS. Largest profit to canvassers. 
Circulars free. COBURN & NEWMAN, Publishing 

| CO., 0., Chicago. 


100 


field, Vt. 


» HankIns. 
Taught at Dr. Valentine’s 


o 


4 


large fancy Advertising Cards, different, 
for 30 cents. Gxro. H. RicnMonp, North. 


SHEET MUSIC | 


Full Size 
qa 1a 


best paper, sold elsewhere at 
to ®1,each,sold by us at uly Be 


Cts. 


| PER 
COPY! 


per copy for any 


fece on list,! 
estlistto select 


) for S ple C — #3 
(stamps) for Sample Co ‘ata- 
logue sent free W.c. GREEN 
WASHINGTON St, Chicago li 


What is the Bible? 


A concise Answer to the Questien, in 
the Light of the Best Scholarship. 


By Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 12mo. Cloth 
Price, $1.00. 


Widely regarded as the best and most at- 
isfactory for general use of all the 
smaller books yet written on 


the Bible. 
‘* We know of no other book which presents fa 
clear, brief, po) way, such a scientific, rational, 


reverent and Pender study of a Ae et sabject—the 
Bible."— Unttartan Herald (Eng 

** We heartily commend this little Y oleate ee 
admirable rationalistio account of the organised 
growth of the Bible." — Westminster Review. 

‘** We have nothing but admiration for the spirh 
of this book, and ite moderation and fairness: of 
statement and argument. It gives an answer tot . 
great many Important questions concerning te 
Bible; and its answers are always clear, phil ie 
ge Met always reverent.""—Unttarian Reviex. 

y admirable. I have never seen anything 
condense 60 much into so smalls 
compass. over 
the whole land.” —Rev. John W. Chadevick. 

Every minister should have it to read and to lend 

Every Sunday-school teacher should have it. 

It should be in every home. 

maa d the book to put into the hands of 
q' 

For sale by THz CoLecrove Boor Co., 135 Wabash 

Ave., Chicago. 


Leotures, Sermons and Pampblete 


By Rev. J. T. ciemabicie 


Robert Ingersoll... --.-. Dees 
Thomas Paine. . a) 
Dr. Tal 10 


MORO 5 6 oi 5 osisis cose cece cates eds es 
Is Inquiry in Religion Safe 
Insincerity in the Churches 
The Life That Now Is. 
Conversion. .... 0.0... cece ee eee eee wees eee 
Orthodoxy an Enemy of Christianity. 
The Better Religion Coming. . ‘ 
The Higher Conception of God.. 
False and True Liberalism................ 
What do Unitarians Believe? ae asi 

sand) ....... 


For any of the above, address 
J. g. SUNDERLAND, 
ANN Arpos, Mics. 

Especial attention is called to the pamphlet “Wha 
Do Unitarians Believer’ It has found a wider de 
maud than any similar statement published in de 
West for many years. Its form is that of a pet 
pocket folder (8 pages). To individuals or churche 
wishing a quantity for general distribution, it wi 
be sold at the very low rates of 75 cts per hanére. 
or $4.00 per thousand. 


Washing and Bleaching UTICA PAT. CLOTHES DRYER 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


TIME and SOAP AMAZ-' 


ROLY, and ne universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 
rocers. BEWARE of imitations 

woud pet medi mislead. PEARLINE is the | 
ONLY $e labor-seving compound, 8 and al- 
ways boner the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
ALESMEN WANTED! Ladies or Gentlemen. 
J. Austin Shaw, Nurseryman, Rochester. N. Y. 


Most economical to use. 
Strongext and «implest. 
Takes up no roum when 
not in use. 
| Baves mew, shoveling 
paths in winter. 
av eae the wash for 


tre 
bale 208" feet line. Does 
~~ away wun nul huleance of linea 


Thousandsin use, givin, te bests satisfaction. 
Prices exceptionally low. 
Send fur circular, ore Il and see them. 


j Parkharat & Wilkinson, 184 to 190 Lake St., Chicago 


SILURIAN, 


The Famous» Meukeehs ooh 


LEONARD L LUNDGREN. “4.D. 
Sold in Barrels, 10 Gallon Cans, Siphons, Quast 


and Pint Bottles. 
CARD AGENTS make most maney with & 
Terma, 50 fine aseorted cards, with yos: 
name, etc., for TEN CENTS. Name paper. 
‘GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt 


DELAND FL FLORIDA ACADEMY 


Rev. J. R. GRIFFITH, D.D.. of Tro: 
may desire to prepare either for 


NW. Y.. and ex 


u LI 


A SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEIES 


and of academic character will 
paige in DeLand, Florida, ea a 
rat Monday in Nevember by the 


Pete ape re Instraction will hep rovided for these whe 
OLLEGE, TE ACHING. or PRACT 


FE. THE MILDNESS OF THE CLIMATE, THI 


REMARKABLE SALUBRITY OF THE PLACE, AND THE INTELLIGENCE, MORALITY ND. SocraL EL TURE OF THE COMMUNITY, COMBINE TU 
RENDER THIS AN INVITING AND ADVANTAGEOUS PLACE FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. ulars. 
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NOTES. 


The Union Signal speaks with enthusiasm of the 
“blessed influences” proceeding from the Congress 
of Women, but is strangely reticent in regard to 
the Roman Punch which the Congress paraded on 
the menu of its banquet. 


The secretary’s duties badly crowd the editor 
who sits in the same chair, in this issue. Unrry will 
go to press this time with the editor in Nebraska, 
conscious of the fact that our readers will miss the 
interesting accounts of the Michigan Conference, 
and the Mt. Pleasant Dedication, the Buda Con- 
ference, the ordination of James H. West, the Chi- 
cago Women’s Association that met at All Souls 
church, and the first meeting of the season of the 
Channing Club at which the members indulged in 
“Recollections of early Unitarianism in Chicago.” 
Among other good things was a letter from Robert 
Collyer. The editor will hurry back to make good 
the promise now recorded, of serving all these up 
in our next. 


chiens? November 1, 1883. 


We quote the following from a Chicago exchange 
as carrying with it a suggestion to some of our own 
friends: - 


Our fund for sending the Advance to Home Missionaries is exhausted, 
and overdrawn to the amount of nearly one hundred and fifty dollars, 
and here is a specimen of the letters which we are receiving: 

“In behalf of my husband and for myself I wish to thank you for the 
Advance which we have now received gratuitously for a year. We 
hoped by this time to be able to pay our subscription. But, as you 
know, the crops are almost an entire failure here, thi season, and we 
are without means to pay for it. I leave it for youté decide whether 
we are worthy to receive it longer from your fund for that purpose.” 
Who will help to serve the Advance to our missionaries for the next 
year? There are at least three hundred in the home and foreign fields 
who should be thus aided. 


We congratulate our neighbor on having such a 
fund as is here mentioned, even though it be occa- 
sionally overdrawn. Unrry is constantly in receipt 
of applications for free copies from parties who 
ought to have them, but we are reduced to the alter. 
native of denying the request or granting it at our 
own expense. 


Edgar L. Wakeman, heretofore connected with 
the Chicago office of the Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, is about to launch out on a journalistic vent- 
ure of great expectation, in this city. On Christmas 
day, the first number of the Current, a weekly, 
literary journal is to appear. The announcement 
before us includes an international array of great 
names, reaching from Emile Zola to Canon Farrar 
abroad, and from E. P. Roe to John Burroughs in 
this country. Adequate financial backing is spoken 
of and the confidence common to the initiation of 
such a project is strongly expressed. Whether a 
journal of high ability and noble aims can be made 
to spring Minerva-like fully armed out of the brain 
of our Western Jove, is to our mind a matter of 
serious doubt, but that some day such a journal will 
be realized, we have not the slightest doubt. Mr. 
Wakeman’s ambition is a laudable one. If he suc- 
ceeds the Present will applaud; ifhe fails the Future 
will kindly record his venture as one of the neces- 
sary steps leading to the ultimate triumph. We 
wish the Current all success. 


The Sower, of October the 20th, quietly and 
peacefully laid down and died. The editors, with 
a calm and steady hand, inscribed on the tombstone 
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—one of those baby headstones which crowd the 
vast cemetery of newspapers—-“Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord.” We sincerely regret the 
death of our younger brother and heartily repeat 
the words “It has not livedin vain.” It has suc- 
cessfully lived the round of the one year it started 
out for. It must have done much to foster a com- 
mon life among the Unitarian churches of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. It has greatly multiplied the 
number of those who have been benefited by the 
utterances of the Philadelphia pulpit, and is it not 
fair to say that it adds one more demonstration of 
the costliness and the ultimate hopelessness of local 
religious papers? A “parish paper” is an expensive 
luxury that sooner or later must be abandoned. Is 
it not wiser to concentrate the interest and resources 

.of our parishes upon those papers that have the 
possibility, at least, of representing a broad domain, 
geographically and spiritually. Only those papers 
who occupy metropolitan centers can hope eventu- 
ally to represent cosmopolitan interests. Neverthe- 
less we wish to bear cordial testimony to the great 
good done by the humblest paper missionary. The 
Unitarian minister by nature has a great appetite 
for printer’s ink, and each one sooner or later will 
be tempted to try his hand at making a paper. To 
this appetite the cause is indebted for some of its 
most aggressive and constr :tive impulses, but the 
preacher’s pocketbook ge erally collapses under 
this inspiration. We sp: ik sympathetically, for we 
know how it is. 


The preacher at Central Music Hall has recently 
been saying some good things about the ideal 
young man, in a discourse based on a text from 
Ecclesiastes—“ Rejoice, O young man, in your 
strength.” The present ideal of young manhood 
outruns in grace and moral beauty that offered for 
inspection in either the writings of Homer or Solo- 
mon, though the modern young man himself is 
“not always an advance” on his predecessors. 
The vice that “attacks at one time the money, the 
body and the brain of its victim,” is the source of 
its greatest misery and temptation. Drunkenness 
is the master evil of the times. The Professor then 
proceeds to sketch that form of young man which 
the age is constructing “out of all the material 
willed to it by the past and discovered in the pres- 
ent,” finding for the production of this type “rich 
and beautiful material gathered into one time and 
place,” the time being the present, the place, 
America. The young man of our day is Greek in his 


reviving love of athletic sports and muscular train- 
ing, and in some instances is in danger of becom- 
ing too Greek, when carried away with a love of 
bodily exercise which “robs the brain of blood that 
it may build up the arms and limbs.” The present 
age demands mental soundness as well as physical 
vigor from its young men, and in making this de- 
mand for a true partnership of body and mind, 
“asks the youth of its care to fling away the vices 
of the past.” The modern young man is slowly 
learning the meaning of the word home. The life 
of the club and hotel are beginning to pall upon 
his taste, and ‘“‘the voice of the best and wisest 
and happiest is sounding in favor of that dear old 
home which made England, and helped make the 
moral power of our land.” The ideal young man 
is also destined to be religious, since “ atheism is 
not a logical system,” and can never command the 
assent of the majority. He will be religious, but 
not a follower of Calvin, Wesley or M. Capel; 
rather a practical Christian, a professor of that 
form of Christianity which has fled from philosophy 
and become a pursuit of human happiness.” In 
spite of all the vices and follies of society, and the 
unripe spirit of the times, specimens here and there 
of the ideal young man are to be found. Even in 
a hardened city like Chicago there are “ hundreds 
of young men who have reached manhood without 
having stained their souls with the common forms 
of vice,” who in the future will reap the reward of 
“the best success, the serenest mind and the most 
hopeful heart.” The gift of happiness is too “ deli- 
cate and divine” to be bestowed on any but the 
most worthy. 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The most notable event that has taken place in 
this city since our last issue, has been the eleventh 
meeting of the “American Association for the 
Advancement of Women.” This body has just 
held a three days’ session beginning October 17th. 
The afternoon and evening meetings were held at 
Hershey Hall and were open to the public of both 
sexes. The forenoon sessions were of an excutive 
character and the Congress sat with closed doors in 
one of the parlors of the Palmer House. The gath- 
ering was in many respects a remarkable one, and 
in every way one of great significance and suggest- 
iveness. A large number of delegates, reprecent- 
ing the remotest parts of this country, were in 
attendance. The papers and discussions showed a 
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wide range of interest and a high average of intelli- 
gence on many questions. No one giving sympa- 
thetic attention to the matter in hand and to the 
manner in which it was handled, could fail to see 
that there was a place for such a congress; and that, 
if these women are true to their opportunities, it 
lies within their power to do much towards mould- 
ing public opinion and shaping public action. Com- 
parisons are odious and unnecessary, but in direct- 
ness, dignity and moral earnestness, the Woman’s 
Congress compares favorably with any similar 
organization that we know. We expect much from 
these women. Indeed, it seems to us that theirs is 
an opportunity infinitely higher than they them- 
selves realize, and the age demands at their hands 
an impulse which, for all their excellence, they are 
not yet moved to give. Did we respect this body 
less, we would be content like most of our associates 
of the press to dismiss the Congress with some well- 
tuned complimentary sentences, expecting to do 
them justice by patronizing them with some gallant 
phrases. We believe that the women are too sensi- 
ble to be content with such conventional charity. 
They have a right to insist that their work be esti- 
mated not as “Woman’s Work,” but, as Mrs. 
Browning would say, as “‘ Work.” Such activities 
as are represented by this Congress are in need of 
nothing, in these days, so much as just criticism. 
So, out of our great respect for the cause they stand 
for, and high estate of those who stand for it, we 
are constrained to speak of some serious disappoint- 
ments and obvious defects in the meetings of this 
Congress. 

The Congress to our mind was wanting in the 
prophetic elements. There were not enough women 
burdened with a message, inspired to speak. The 
spirit of it was essentially Greek rather than Semitic, 
seeking the beautiful rather than righteousness. It 
affected culture at the cost of an enthusiasm for 
reform. We fear that the proprieties and conven- 
tionalities of “Society” tyrannized unconsciously 
over this body of women as much, but no more, 
than they would over the same number of men. 
We fear there was the same disposition to be seen 
and heard, the same ability to pull wires, to caucus 
and manipulate in the interests of self and notoriety, 
as does shamefully characterize the political gath- 
erings of men. Tnere was an over-estimate of 
words, and an under-estimate of the personality 
back of the words; this was particularly manifested 
in the debilitating habit of the Congress of offering 
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papers written by one party and read by another; 
as if the personality of the speaker in such gather- 
ings as this, is not by far the most essential part of 
her thought. It was a confession of weakness on 
the part of the Congress unworthy the women that 
composed it. 

We know well the difficulties of making a pro- 
gramme for such a gathering that can be carried 
out, and certain disappointments are inevitable. 
But a programme published ought to be regarded 
as a solemn contract with the public, not to be 
entered into lightly; and when the inevitable dis- 
appointment occurs, the best amends to be made to 
the public, is not to offer the expected paper 
through the unexpected voice, which means accept- 
ing both the writer and the speaker at their mint- 
mum, but to substitute another speaker who is able 
to give of herself. There were women enough at 
this gathering to have made a vital programme out 
of their own material, and thus have avoided the 
depressing influence of having, we believe, nearly 
half the papers offered by non-attendants through 
the sometimes painfully inadequate readings of 
others. With frequent striking exceptions, it 
seemed to us that these women were working at 
arm’s length. The things nearest them to do, to 
help and reform were not the things most handled. 
The ** Woman in Politics,” the “Woman in Jour- 
nalism,” etc., ete., were treated and glorified. This 
is well, but not well to the exclusion of the Woman 
in the Kitchen, the Nursery, the Dining-room, the 
Study and the Sick-chamber. 

It was an unfortunate expression in the welcom- 
ing poem at the banquet that spoke of these women 
as “constellating.” Let the women “ constellate” 
less, and simply come together as ordinary mor- 
tals in the interests of simple tastes, modest bear- 
ing, high duty and earnest work. After all, the 
greatest thralldom of woman to-day is not political 
but conventional Fashion and style are greater 
tyrants than men, and the right to dress according 
to the dictates of economy and taste, without the 
sacrifice of self-respect and social standing, is 
farther removed from womankind in America to day 
than is the right of suffrage. This last right she 
must and will receive, but it will not bring to her 
the former. Many a woman who cannot afford a sub- 
scription to the Woman’s Journal, and has not 
money to buy five dollars’ worth of new books a 
year, is compelled to pay twenty dollars a year for 
head gear. (We take a woman’s estimate.) 
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It was well to hang the prophetic face of Emer- 
son above the platform at Hershey Hall. It was a 
beautiful thought that placed in the foreground of 
the platform a graceful column bearing a beautiful 
cast of the Venus di Milo, so graciously clothed in 
her nudity, with purity and unconscious dignity; 
but we disliked the fussiness and the elaborateness 
of the rostrum that aped the confusion of the rich 
man’s home, which is a cross between a Japanese 
curio and a down-town furniture store window. We 
enjoyed exceedingly the social privileges of the 
hospitable and most proper banquet at the Palmer 
House, where nearly four hundred men and women 
sat down together as the guests of the “Chicago 
Women’s Club,” an occasion that did credit to both 
guests and host. But we disliked the awful man- 
nerisms of the woman who elocutes such speech- 
making as was secured by the pumping of phrases 
that were not heard, and the aroma of rotten rum in 
the ices, just as much as we have disliked these 
things, so often inthe banquets of men. These are 
just as pardonable in women as they are in men. It 
is because we so profoundly believe that women are 
yet to teach the men the ways of sense, economy and 
purity, in public as well as in private life that 
we venture this brotherly criticism. We liked the 
oft-uttered breadth of the Congress that recognized 
the fact that to help womankind is to help mankind. 
Men need the leading that they will accept from 
women as from no other sources; for 


“ There is a vision in the heart of each 
Of justice, mercy, wisdom; tenderness 
To wrong and pain, and knowledge of its cure— 
And these, embodied in a woman's form 
That best transmits them, pure as first received 
From God above her, to mankind below.” 


From this fact let woman derive her power to 
govern. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA 
MENT. 


“The Bible isa pasture and not a pound.”—Barfol. “Christianity, 
like any other religion, has its mytholugy."’—Hedge. 


About a year ago an interesting and practical 
discussion appeared in the Christian Register con 
cerning the use we make, or ought to make, of the 
stories of the birth and infancy of Jesus. 

To all except those committed to the doctrine of 
the plenary inspiration and infallible accuracy of 
the Scriptures—a doctrine which has become a poor 
raveling rag of belief—there is some admission, 
tacit or open, of the mythological element in the 
records of the New Testament. This admission 
exists in various forms. With some it may have 


gone little if any farther than generally to regard 
some parts of the history as more certain or author- 
itative than others. With some there is a clearer 
demarcation. What is directly taught and enforced, 
as, for example, the words and precepts ascribed to 
Jesus, would to their minds permit of no question, 
while narratives of events, casual remarks of the 
author and so on might leave room for a possible 
doubt of their complete accuracy or authority. 
Again, we shall find those who openly discredit 
whole passages and transactions as irrational or 
unworthy. While different methods of “explaining 
away ” their objectionable features are offered, they 
settle the matter by an out-and-out rejection. One 
regards the blasting of the barren fig-tree by the 
word of Jesus and in the way it was done as a 
petty, senseless act; therefore not attributable to 
Jesus. The destruction of the swine, by sending 
into them the devils cast out of an insane man, beside 
its intrinsic improbability, was an unjustifiable ruin 
of another’s property. The violent attack upon the 
traders in the temple with ropes’ ends, and the 
order by Peter to get some swords for defense, were 
inconsistent with the gentle character of Jesus and 
his repeated injunction of non-resistance. The 
story of the Transfiguration, where Jesus is seen in 
company with Moses and Elias; the Temptation of 
the Wilderness, in which Satan is represented as a 
real person—these of course some will say are not 
to be taken literally; they are poetic or allegorical 
narratives. It is abstract truth dressed in personal 
or material garb; as clearly so as in the poems of 
Emerson. But all this we class under the term 
mythology,—a variation from literal accuracy, the 
adoption of bold, material, metaphorical language 
in the setting forth of ideas and events. Sometimes 
it may be done unconsciously as in legends, or con- 
sciously as in parables and fables. And whoever 
makes the admissions alluded to or those like them, 
in regard to the accounts and statéments of the New 
Testament, so far recognizes the mythological ele- 


ments of that book. 
Some go much further thap the instances cited 


It is not here and there a verse or story by some 
chance interpolated or distorted, but a large part 
of the narratives are looked upon as figurative or 
imaginary—chiefly written long after the age of 
Jesus, and by unknown authors who simply gathered 
up from floating rumors all that could be got for 
the interest and edification of the infant church. 

It is probably not an over-statement to say that, 
in common with the vast majority of the scientific 
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world, all the newer school of religious thinkers 
and preachers, whether in our own or in other com- 
munions, have pretty much ceased to believe in the 
miracles of the New Testament as actual events. 
All those stories of supernatural effort or interven- 
tion areremanded to the realm of imaginary creation. 
For thinking men they must constitute a body of 
mythology pure and simple, in the Christian relig- 
ion—just as really as there was a body of mythology 
in the Greek religion, as it in fact belongs to all 
religions. 

And now comes the practical question. Recog- 
nizing this state of things to exist; knowing also 
that there is still a large body of persons in almost 
every church, certainly in every community, who 
are doing their best to believe in the literal truth of 
all that is to be found between the lids of the Bible, 
what use shall we make in churches, and to our 
children, of those portions of the Scripture, whether 
of the Old Testament or of the New Testament, 
which no longer stand in our minds for the truth 
once generally and easily enough accepted. 

In the discussion to which I have referred, Mr. 
Wendte of Newport may be considered as the first 
party, who has published a Christmas servico for the 
use of Sunday-schools, in which is ingeniously in- 
terwoven all the stories of the birth and infancy of 
Jesus, and the old carols, that through so many 
generations have sung the advent of the Son of 
God. Mr. Chadwick of Brooklyn may be regarded 
as the second party, who has a Christmas service 
too, and a joyous one; but it is divested of all this 
celestial and supernatural scenery. It is the birth 
of the natural babe Jesus which is celebrated, it is 
the infancy of a human child that is presented, 
fulfilling finally such a wonderful hope and promise. 
And he says “I wish to express my astunishment at 
the way my friends Wendte, Gannett and others go 
on, year after year, unsinging what they preach. 
An ancient sayifg runs: ‘Let me write the songs 
of a people, and I do not care who writes its laws.’ 
And I would say, let me write the songs of a Sun- 
day-school, andI do not care who writes its Sunday- 
school papers or preaches its Sunday-school sermons. 
If it is worth while to teach in talk and lesson that 
Jesus was not born in Bethlehem, nor in a manger, 
and that the wise men of the Kast are mythical, so 
too the choiring angels, and the guiding star. I 
cannot see why it is not worth while to abstain from 
putting these things into service and song and then 
putting the service and song to the children’s 
mouths, and so, by consequence, into their hearts 


and brains. . As metaphor, a sparing, very sparing 
use of these things is possibly desirable.” 

The third party in this conference is Mr. Gannett, 
lately of St. Paul. He uses the legends and uses the 
carols. But he frankly says that it is not a ques- 
tion of truth, but of interest and taste—not of doc- 
trine but of poetry. “Our Christmas service this 
year was printed in two parts: (1) ‘The Christmas 
Poem ’—containing the old carols; (2) ‘The Christ- 
mas Fact.’ Again, this last autumn, we spent five 
or six Sundays on lessons over this same Christmas 
poem, tracing it from our gospels into apocryphal 
gospels, finding its analogues in other religions, going 
to the ‘holy places’ it had made, looking at some of 
the pictures it had painted, watching the miracle 
plays where it began the modern drama, glancing 
at some of the other festivals of the winter solstice 
and then at some of the great Christian dogmas and 
rituals it —this same Christmas poem—has helped to 
shape, ending with a little study of the Christmas 
fact. Altogether I think most of the children must 
have been impressed with the wonderful part which 
imagination has played in the history of religion, 
and got thereby a key, which they will keep in their 
memory-pockets, to some religious problems of 
their after thought. And we did this by enjoying, 
not strangling, those baby-stories. So when Christ- 
mas came round, it seemed all right und pleasant to 
sing ‘We Three Kings of Orient are,’ and ‘As I 
Kept Watch Beside my Sheep’ and the rest. * * 
If any little tots, as I think quite likely, still believed 
in the three kings, and angel-song, their turn will 


soon come to lift off the crowns and understand the ~ 


songs. It isn’t any two,or three songs, but the 
general emphasis, which establishes creeds; and it is 
sympathy with frankness and frankness with sym- 
pathy which establishes the spirit and point of view 
which we most want in our children, and which is 
more important than any creed.” 

It will be seen that these three men occupy as 
many distinct positions with regard to those parts 
of the Bible which, written in the form of history, 
have ceased to be accepted as historical truth. They 
all agree substantially as to the nature and origin of 
the records. They have alike ceased to believe in 
“miracles” or in any form of infallible inspiration. 
They are all recognized among us as men of a deep 
and sincere religious spirit—all richly endowed with 
the poetic temperament, if not poetic gonius. Mr. 
Wendte says the whole account of the nativity and 
childhood of Jesus “is not sober fact and history, 
it is not doctrine, and never was intended as such 
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by ite writers. It is an allegory, a poem, and should 
be read and used as such. As a poem it has been 
the inspiration of art and song for centuries, has 
imparted a gentler, tenderer aspect to the history 
of Christianity, has enriched the worship of the 
church, glorified the home, and made childhood 
forever dear and sacred in our eyes. No stories 
appeal so powerfully to the devout imagination, the 
worshipful heart of the child: none so revive the 
childhood in us.” Holding this view, he employs 
them freely without note or comment. Mr. Gannett 
would use them—not less does he see their beauty 
and worth—but he would prepare the way for them 
by explanations; he would have their real character 
clearly understood, and would be no party to their 
possible doctrinal or historical misapprehension, 
Mr. Chadwick would ignore them altogether for 
popular use; beautiful as they are as myths, the 
time has not yet fully come when they can be read 
or sung, without the inference being made that we 
endorse them in a sense which is false to our real 
thought. And he asks, with at least some degree of 
pertinence, what fault we have to find with those 
who still use theological phrases out of which the 
old meanings have all evaporated, or who sign 
creeds which are no longer believed, when by the 
place we give tnese New Testament stories, it would 
be supposed that we accept them as literally true? 
a0 L 


Gontfribufed Wrticles. 


MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


E. E. M. 


Madonna, as the blessed Queen of Heaven, 

Thou com’st, a glorious vision, to our sight; 

To thee and to the Holy Child is given 

The homage due Oar Lord, the Lord of Light. 

Angelic hosts attend thee from above, 

St. Sixtus prays with faith’s enraptured glow, 
* While dear St. Barbara with a smile of love 

Declares thy mercy to the world below. 


O, Holy Mother, in those wondrous eyes 

Are pure revealings of our highest good; 

The sacred bond between us naught denies 

—Incarnate mystery of motherhood! 

We feel our common lives akin to thine, 

And see in every child the Babe divine. 
Unity Club, Chicago, March 7, 1883. 


A CONVERSATION. 


J. VILA BLAKE, 


Amid a throng of merry people 
An aged dame sat quietly, 
Alone, looking, not looked upon, 
Glad in their festival, and drinking 
Her sober glass spiced with their glee. 
I, seeing not the royalty 
Which God hath crowned when he leads age 
Into the court of company, 
Passed by that gentle majesty, 
To youth and beauty. But soon chided, 
I saw her eye whose eye I sought, 
And heard her voice whose voice I loved, 
Turn toward the dame with reverence. 
“Go there! Pay court where it is due,” 
She said, “and not tome. There sits 
Station august; go talk to her.” 


Gently admonished, I drew near 
That meek sublimity, and spoke:— 
“Lady,” said I, “ by right divine 
Queen of this noisy throng, may I 
Pay homage due from youth, and hear 
Thy wisdom?” “Nay,” she said, “ the body 
Of stiffening age shall drink with thanks 
The new wine of thy youth.” ‘“ Nay, nay,” 
I answered, “ but thou wilt give me 
Stored wealth.” “No,” said she, “I will draw 
From thee life to enjoy my wealth.” 
“ Why, then,” I said, “I will stay here 
Not as a suitor, for himself 
Seeking advantage, paying homage 
To a mere ruler: but at home 
In thy mild realm, giving free service.” 
Then, knowing her lone life, I asked, 
“ Where is thy charge and whilom playmate, 
That winsome child whom I have seen 
Alternate following thee and followed? 
I have not drunk his smile of late. 
Often I met him at the school 
Where thou wast waiting, serving him 
With holy deference of knowledge 
To tender ignorance; and often 
1 saw thee guiding him to church, , 
As if in his sweet company 
To draw near heaven—’tis made of such. 
By thee, within the holy walls, 
He sat, or on thy lap slept childlike; 
For preachers yet preach not to children. 
And at thy house his games have filled 
My ears with innocence; I marked him 
Float in swift curves well-nigh the ceiling 
In his light swing, and laugh, not fearing; 
Thy daughter's child. Where is he now?” 


Smiling, she answered me, the heart 
Meanwhile, still young, so strongly sending 
Through stiffening cords its tide, they trembled, 
And the voice shook: 
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“Thou wilt remember, 
Hardly twelve months ago the child’s 
Dear mother-flesh, cast by the spirit, 
Was borne from church to mingle with 
The earth that fed it. And the father 
Was twice bereaved, since I the child kept 
In whom they, being two, grew one. 
But soon the father took the child, 
To keep in sight that rare alloy 
Wherein he and the mother mingled 
Defy the analysis of death.” 


“ And so,” I said, “ he took the boy— 
*Twas natural—and left thee lone. 
Dost find the day too sad, too long, 
Now that no child’s small troubles call thee 
To help or heal? Belike time weighs 
Upon thy heart too heavily.” 


“Not so,” she said, “ for I find duties 
To make day busy and night sleepy; 
And time I wield like a gold sceptre 
By which I keep my realm in order. 
I have a son, a manly Jad, 
Who early goes to work each morn. 
He comes not home the live-long day, 
But night brings him again, a star 
That rises on me in all weathers. 
Right early, and, in winter months, 
Long before light, I must rise up 
To get his breakfast,—pleasant work! 
*Tis sweet to see him eat my food 
With the keen zest of health and toil! 
Soon he is gone, the table cleared, 
The stove left comely, shining ranks 
Of glass and metal on the shelf 
Disposed, utensils bright and useful. 
Then leisure comes, filled with new pleasures. 
Another lad, a traveller, 
I have, who visits all the climes 
Of this vast land, from sea to sea, 
And with his own eyes looks on nature, 
Not taking tales from other men. 
Up towering mountain peaks he goes, 
And down in dark mines, over plains, 
On inland seas. He treads wild forests, 
Sleeps on the moss and drinks from brooks. 
In his canoe, mid fertile fields, 
He goes up rivers to their springs, 
Or floats in canyons where a torrent 
Hurledfrom a height has hewn a course 
From flinty rock, for ages cutting, 
Till the cleft stone precipitous 
Towers up a mile above the bed. 


He sees strange creatures, men more strange. 


Cities magnificent he visits, 

Where laws are made and streams of trade 
Together rush, a roaring maelstrom. 

And from his journeys I have letters, 

And boxes of strange things he sends me, 
And books of notes and strange adventure, 
Thick tomes in which I read untiring. 


He says the monstrous sea-board city, 
Begirt with floods both salt and fresh, 
The ocean and the watery hills 
Embracing it like rival lovers, 
Is a great continent itself, 
Where all the peoples of the earth 
Are gathered and all tongues are spoken. 

Then comes my honr of exercise. 
Tracking in thought my traveller’s feet 
Beguiles me not of my own walk 
Which health requires, of mind and body. 
And I wot well that I go forth 
In paths familiar girt with wonders 
As great as those my traveller sees. 
Under the sky I walk with awe; 
Sunbeams broidered with shadows deck me; 
The birds and far halloos of children, 
Voices of men and tread of feet, 
The cries of beasts, and watery hush 
Of dew-tipped leaves, I hear, rejoicing; 
And my heart sings and offers thanks 
In summer’s leafy tabernacles 
Or gothic frames of trees in winter. 
Kind greetings meet me—privilege 
Of age long living in one place. 
I visit marts of garden products, 
For rosy fruit to deck the meal 
At evening of my dear good lad; 
For he from work comes hungry home. 
I purchase webs of snowy cloth 
To make him clothes or deck his bed. 
Belike I buy some silk or linen 
Against the Sunday, when afresh 
And sprucely he shall dress, and rest. 
These errands done of love or pleasure, 
Homeward I turn; but pause, reluctant, 
Lingering to breathe again my joy 
For all the sweet day’s blessednesa. 

Then do I eat, with thanks, at mid-day, 
Frugal and lone, my slight repast. 
Then up and down my house I go, 
Setting it all incomely order, 
Renewing the night-ravaged rooms. 
The well aired beds are made, and downy 
Pillows up-piled, like drifts of snow. 
Fresh water sparkles in the ewers, 
Fresh towels drape the rack, and air 
Is fresh and crisp in every cranny. 
The broom, a tool invincible, 
Renews the floor. A pure aroma 
Of cleanliness pervades the place. 
This odor of fresh garniture, 
Also a sweet fatigue, awhile 
Lull me to sleep. And so my days pass.” 


The dame ceased, but I answered not, 
Thinking how simple was this life, 
How fresh and sweet, how tranquil, simple: 
Like to the house that held it, daily 
Renewed. I thought how well they do, 
What gentle ministers are they, 
Who, knowing naught of Nature’s secret 
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Bave to adore it, naught of learning, 
Yet fill our days with wholesomeness, 
Our nights with uninfected sleep, 

And purify our lives and dwellings, 
Washed, weeded, winnowed, ventilated. 
O homely arts of unstained thrift, 
Instincts of souls immaculate 

Which, from their own unsullied stream, 
Our bodies’ dwellings clarify, 

Let none despise you, lowly sources 

Of sweetness, privacy and health! 

And ye that practice these, unfailing, 
In lowliness of place or duty, 

Naught knowing but your simple lot, 
Or suffering pangs of ‘higher dreams,— 
Ye shall be blest, in heaven rewarded, 
Where spotless usefulness is crowned. 


Then, with new reverence: “Surely,” said I, 
“Thy life is lonely since the child 
Went to his father; art not lonely?” 


“Lonely?” she said; “Can one be lonely 

In the audience-room of life? I open 
My window wide and life engulfs me, 
Befriends me with companionship 
And consolation. But lest this 
Seem too remote to satisfy 
The heart that languishes alone, 
Know that I cherish in my house 
Two kinds of living things. My plants 

_. I tend with love. J wash their leaves, 
And prune them to grow not ungainly; 
And with the soil mix food and drink, 
That they grow not athirst nor languish. 
I know their names and characters. 
Their constancy is beautiful, 
Always the same to those that guard them. 
Blooming, their colors seem rays broken 
From ether, sunseta, clouds and stars. 
Their scent is air from Paradise, 
Sealed in the bud, freed when it opens. 
Also I have my birds, now five, 
But lately six; for yesterday 
I sold one, grieve, and wish I had not. 
They picked the shell within the cage, 
And blithe they are, content and happy, 
Knowing no other life; ay, sooth, 
Favored; for birds toil hard to live, 
Hunting their food; and many a robin 
In sight of a canary’s cage 
Has starved to death, hearing his song. 
At early morn I give them food 
And drink, the while I talk to them. 
Then I provide them brimming bowls 
In which they bathe them merrily, 
And smooth their plumage with pink bills, 
Nodding their saucy heads with pleasure. 
Thang their cages, cleansed, in sunbeams, 
Shaded if fervent. Then their songs 
They pour, throats full and beaks upraised, 
In answering strains, or all together— 


Sweet music of a tropic isle 

Caught from the clang of shells and pebbles 
On coasts where breaking waves roll back: 
But known to me; I know their notes, 

And hail them like familiar words. 

These are my company before 

My lad comes home. I am not lonely.” 


“ But is not work,” I asked “unaided, 
A burden?” 


. “Surely not,” she answered. 
“But one thing at a time I do, 
And all things slowly. No, I tire not. 
I have full strength. My heart is songfal, 
Although my withered voice sings not. 
My share of sorrow I have had, 
Loss, pain, and unrequited toil; 
Bat all is past, and where the flame burned 
Spring up our Lord’s new shoots of goodness.” 


A duty called. I made my reverence. 
The venerable lady answered, 
“Thanks, sir, for sitting down beside me; 
You have conferred a pleasure on me.” 
Amazed, humbled, I turned away, 
Glad to hide shame, shame sore yet welcome. 
Could this be royal? this mien lowly, 
The royal sovereignty of age? 
Ay! throned! The last shall be the first. 
And giddy throngs of those now first 
Must be the last, with gentleness 
Before they shall be crowned. Thanked ?— 
For what I had not grace myself 
To purpose, blinded to God’s glory? 
O let me not walk in his splendors, 
Splendors of innocence in babes, 
Of joy, woe, pathos, in mid-life, 
And of the majesty of age— 
Blind, senseless, like a clod or stone, 
Or with my eyes prone earthward, brute-like, 


‘Peering for prey to feed ambition. 


But let me know the things God makes, 
And worship what he sets on high. 

O let me feel the pang, the woe, 

The shame, that any other knows; 

And know the praise, the honor, glory, 
Of lowly hearte living beside me. 


Blest be thou, venerable dame! 
Thy house is heaven’s ante-chamber, 
With voices filled from inner halls, 
Sweet converse to invite thy heart; 
Till thou lay down thy simple life 
And give thy soul to God with peace. 


Loz p, we have wandered forth through doubt and sorrow, 
And Thou hast made each unknown step an onward one; 
And we will ever trust each unknown morrow 
Thou wilt sustain us, till its work is dona 


—Samuel Johnson. 
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STORIES FROM BROWNING—VIL. 


ALBERT WALELEY. 


“‘CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME."* 


I had just been knighted and was of the “Order 
of Helpers of Mankind.” It was our purpose to 
help the suffering, to dry the world’s tears; in a word 
to do away with evil. Our work was not to ques- 
tion, Whence, or why is there Evil? but knowing it 
to be here our duty was to help remove it. It was 
the Dark Tower in which dwelt the giants, Sorrow, 
Pain and Death. These giants reigned over the 
whole land round about. And their rule was so 
severe and exacting that the country was one of 
desolation and ruin. 

Filled with a longing to do something, rather 
than with any hope or pride that I could do much, 
I took the road to this Dark Tower. And first I 
met a hoary cripple with malicious eye. His name 
was Doubling-Do-Nothing. Some called him Fold- 
your-arms Pessimism. He plainly said, “ Fools 
take this road. Wise men let the world remain as 
it is, and give themselves no trouble about its sor- 
rows. All who take this way perish, or at least 
they never return. It is the very road for a foolish 
and enthusiastic young knight to take.” I felt, at 
first, he lied in every word. And so I went on in 
the way he pointed. 

What ruin, desolation, and penury were about 
me! The land was a starved, ignoble land—no 
flowers were there,—not even fresh thistles or burrs 
—but a destructful cockle and poisonous spurge. 
For if a thistle-stalk rose above its fellows its head 
was chopped off, or if the dock’s leaf was green, 
jealous Nature filled it with holes and made it 
wither. What a world has Evil made of ours; its 
joys even are withered or poisonous plants. Some 
power, somehow, when joy lifts its head, cuts it off 
with a sorrow. This is the land of the three giants. 
The laborers in this country were like a stiff, blind 
horse, his every bone astare—a stupid creature, 
thrust out of the devil’s stable. Those burden- 
bearers must have been wicked to deserve such pain. 
They might as well be dead as alive—indeed they 
were almost dead—dead at least to anything worth 
living for. 

Through this land there ran a little river; no 
sluggish stream congenial to the glooms, but a 
petty and spiteful current. All along its bank 
were low, scrubby alders, and willows which hung 
over into the fast-flowing water, and were broken 
off and carried down the stream. I knew not but 
that this river, as it frothed by, was a bath in 
which some fiend cooled his red-hot hoof. That 
black stream I crossed, and feared I might rest my 
foot upon some dead man’s cheek. And the name 
of this river is Human-Tears, into which the sor- 
rows fall, and are borne down to the great ocean of 


*8ee Edgar’s Song in ‘** King Lear.” 
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Forgetfulness. And some, whose meat and drink 
had been tears, have been lost in this river. But 
worse than this, I saw a senseless struggle. It 
was as fierce as if wild-cats were fighting in a red- 
hot cage. Madly and blindly did the men of this 
land struggle—their brains had been set to work by 
a mad brewage—stuff from a poisoned tank had 
made their blood run red-hot through their veins. 
There seemed little help for these, so completely were 
they in the power of the Lords of the Dark Tower. 
Alcohol, one who held rule under the giants, was 
master of these men, and kept them close in his 
inclosure. And then I saw the factories of 
this land, the air so close, the work so monotonous, 
the weary hvours so long that I thought them 
wheels on which to break men, or harrows by which 
to rake all joy out of life. 

It was indeed a barren land, with its one spiteful 
river, with its fierce struggles and its burdens. But 
I had not seen all yet. For here and there over 
the land were rankling blotches, and patches like 
boils, And strange to say, now and then was an 
oak, which the weight of its branches had cleft—a 
palsied thing. So have I seen men—whose weight 
of years had broken the life within and left them 
palsied oaks—while about them were their fellows 
suffering the diseases to which men are heirs. Thus 
while the burdens are great, while the sorrows are 
many, and the appetites strong, the body itself is 
diseased. How hard upon the inhabitants are the 
Lords of the Dark Tower! 

This, then, is all? Not so, And while I waited 
a great black bird—a bosom friend of Death— 
touched me. And then Isaw. Mountains were all 
about. How came they there? I knew not. Only 
this, I was no longer a spectator, but an actor—an 
inhabitant of the land. It was dusk, but not so 
dark that I could not see. This must be the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, I thought. And I was 
right. All around me were the mountains, and 
from this valley there was no escape. In its center 
was the Dark Tower. 

And before this Tower I stood face to face with 
the world’s evil. About me were my peers who 
had been lost in their adventures. My enemies, 
too, were not few—they, too, were about me—and 
they looked upon me as game at bay. 

At that moment I set my horn to my lips and 
blew. I made it sound with defiance to my ene- 
mies, and with a cry for help to my Lord. ForI 
felt that in this struggle I was in need of divine 
help, and I was determined that should I perish 
my King should find me with my face towards the 
enemy, and in my hand the sword with which I 
was knighted and bade do my duty. With the 
sound of my horn came courage and faith that in 
the fuller light all would appear right. Courage, 
brethren, courage! 


Norr.—For this interpretation [ am without the least particle of 
authority. It is wholly my own idea of the Seok and Aare be entirely 
wrong. What I say, if not in the poem, can aw. 
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TEN GREAT RELIGIONS.* 


J. O. LEARNED. 


the Egyptian religion—probably because originally 
it was revealed or monotheistic; but this morality 
was altogether transferred to the future life. 


_This is an interesting book, as all books from Dr. | Moses rejected this view. ‘Reward and punish- 


Clark are. He has the power of popularizing 
great subjects. He has rendered long and varied 
service in the field of religious thought. He has 
been a mediator between old and new. Many men 
and women in this generation will gladly confess 
the debt they owe him for help and cheer and 
stimulating suggestion. A varied reading, and ver- 
satility of power and illustration go into all his 
work, and he stands for large and liberal views. 
Let any one compare this account with information 


ment in this world—not in the next—is the doctrine 
of the Old Testament.” 

Dr. Clarke gives considerable thought to the 
decay of religions. ‘Simplistic systems are short- 
lived.” They must combine antagonism of thought 
in order not to be one-sided. Yet he thinks what 
the Greek civilization needed was to be “bound 
together by the worship of one Supreme God.” 
(But this did not avert the ruin of the Jewish 
nation. Chancellor Hoyt once said that the Greek 


given to the preceding generation, to see how far| Civilization might have been saved if it had only 


we have come. This book, however, does not seem 


had common schools.) There were some splendid 


to us to be equal, either in style or substance, to| Products of Roman and Greek life—men of the 


the preceding one of the same title. There aro|Bighest character, as among the Stoica. 
Pp’ 


parts which seem loose, hasty and unfinished—a 
gathering in of various odds and ends from the 
note-book, cemented together here and there with 
a little off-hand preaching. The feeling soon gets pos- 
session of the careful reader, that the scholarship, 
though varied, is not profound. Often, when we are 


“ The 
morality of the Roman, like that of the English, 
belonged to the cycle of justice; the Greek morality 
to the cycle of kindness, mercy and sympathy.” 
Of Socrates, it is affirmed that “His religion was 
moral culture.” Another writer has told us that 
“‘no’ treatise has been printed in England in the 


very much in want of a little thorough treatment of| Present century of so great theological merit as 


a subject, we get a neat assertion, an aphorism, or a 
paradox, of which Dr. Clarke is fond. Still it is to 
be remembered that the present work is “based” 
on a course of Lowell Institute lectures in which 
minute learning would have been out of place, and in 
which condensed statements would have great value 
to the listener. 

Those who are familiar with his previous writ- 
ings will remember that of the ten great religions 
xine are called ethnic and one (Christianity) catho- 
lic. The office of the ethnic religions was, in a 
general way, to prepare the way for Christianity — 
as the lower orders of animals prepared the wa 
for man. But in this volume there is an advance. 
He says: “Of the ten principal religions of the 
world, five are ethnic and five catholic. The relig- 
ions of Egypt, Greece, Hindoostan, Rome and Scan- 
dinavia are ethnic; those of Moses, Buddha, Zoroas- 
ter, Mohammed and Jesus are catholic. It will be 
noticed that this enumeration leaves out China or 
Confucius altogether. But no doubt the Chinese 


must be ranked among the catholic religions, for | 


he adds that “the ethnic religions all grew up 


that of Pagan Cicero on the Nature of the Gods, 
or the preface to his Treatise of Laws. The work 
of Aristotle, we are told, is still the text-book of 
morals at the first university of Christian England.” 

Many persons will be interested in what our 
author says of pre-existence and transmigration— 
which he thinks “must rest on some reasonable 
foundation.” He speaks of the probubilities that 
animals have souls. “Animals can think, feel, will 
remember, imagine, reason, love, just as man does.” 
Many traits of man liken him to animals) Once 
walking in the British Museum, Dr. Clarke says, 
“In the room of the Radiata I imagined the soul to 
have once inhabited a star-fish, and by stretching out 
in every direction to have learned the existence of 
an outward world. As a mollusk rolled up ina 
shell I supposed the soul occupied in digesting 
these experiences and becoming acquainted with 
itself. Asa fish, the soul learned the joy of easy 
motion, supported on all sides by the buoyant but 
yielding element. Alacrity, vivacity, the energy 
to act is developed in some forms of insect life. In 
bivalves the soul may have learned how to grasp 


without any prophet as their founder; the catholic| 82d hold. The crocodile, all mouth, gives us the 


were each founded by a prophet.” Again, the 
ethnic religions were polytheisms, while the catho- 
lic, coming through one inspired soul, teach, or 
tend to teach the unity of God. And a still more 
important distinction is that in the ethnic faiths, relig- 
ion “is divorced from morality.” In Greece, for exam- 


devouring element, that rapacity, that irresistible 
appetite which may have anything and all things 
for its object. Who knows but that the insatiate 
appetite for knowledge in a Casaubon or Scaliger 
may have been cultivated when, in some previous 
state of existence, they roamed about as sharks” 


ple, “there is no evidence that the gods required or| The doctrine of pre-existenco has been very gener- 


expected righteousness and mercy from their vota- 
ries.” The relizion of Rome “concerned itself very 
slightly with the virtues of private life.” To be 
sure there were “exceptional moral merits” in 
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ally held—a majority of the human race still be 
lieving in it. And Dr. Clarke thinks some doctrine 
of “the evolution of the soul” based on pre-ex- 
istence and transmigration would greatly help out 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest. ‘Thus science and philosophy will 
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co-operate, nor will poetry hesitate to lend her aid” 
—and he quotes from Wordsworth, whom he calls 
“the religious poet of our century,” and Tennyson, 
and adds, “It would be curious if we should find 
science and philosophy taking up again this old 
theory of metempsychosis, remodelling it to suit 
our present modes of religious and scientific thought 
and launching it again on the wide ocean of human 
belief. But strange things have happened in the 
history of human opinion.” 

He is very glad to find that now the “best Bud- 
dhist scholars” favor views which he put forth in 
1868. Then he “ventured to deny” (with Bunsen 
and Mr. Alger) “that the highest object of desire 
in Buddhism is to obtain Nirvana, or annihilation.” 
He thinks Nirvana means a bliss attainable in this 
life. “It probably means what Christianity means 
by the rest of the soul hereafter in God; what Jesus 
meant when he said ‘Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you’” “The Buddhists, like the 
rest of mankind, believe in a personal ego, and a 
continued existence hereafter.” The Buddhists also 
believe in a personal God, for they practice worship. 
“Tf Buddhism is without a God, how can it have 
prayers?” This is consistent with the statement in 
Part I that “the God of Buddhism is the Buddha 
himself, the deified man, who has become an infinite 
being by entering Nirvana.” (p. 160.) 

As we have suggested, most thoughtful readers 
will find great questions here too summarily dis- 
missed, and if part is compared with part, no little 
confusion. There seems a playing fast and loose 
with systems to verify a theory or make out a lect- 
ure—much more of the preacher than of the scholar. 
Dr. Clarke is an allegorist, using old words with 
new or expanded meanings, or cutting down the 
limits of familiar terms to sharpen or simplify a 
distinction. ‘We all have our fetiches,” he says; 
any relic to which we attach more than its real 
worth. A signature of Shakspeare; a nail from the 
prison in Virginia, on which John Brown hung his 
hat; the bone of a dead saint, given by the Pope 
to an emperor, or the crocodile of the Egyptian 
worship, are all classed together. Christianity 
seems to be made synonymous with all wisdom and 
goodness; and even with material progress, strong 
nationalities, and civilization. ‘The inhabitants of 
the little island of England, possessing incredible 
wealth, are able to keep possession of vast conti- 
nents and to master populations ten times more 
numerous than their own.” “Where are the chief 
manufactures and commerce of the world? In 
Christendom.” Good government, order, freedom, 
liberty and law seem “strictly coextensive with the 
faith of Christ and the knowledge of the Christian 
Scriptures.” Yet Christianity is defined as that 
which has been received by all Christians, always, 
and in all places. “All that is essential in Chris- 
tianity was in Jesus.” Yet Christianity will prob- 
ably continue to change, “developing more and 
more into the character of which the life of Jesus 
is the type.” The bouk concludes with a chapter 


on the future religion of mankind and considers 
that there are three possible churches—one founded 
upon a ritual or priesthood and form of worship; or 
on a creed, or system of belief; or lastly on a per- 
sonal prophet. He thinks the religion of the future 
will organize about a person, and that person Jesus. 


Our Alnity “Prulpit. 


A HARVEST HOMILY. 


PREACHED BEFORK THE CHANNING MEMORIAL CHURCH OF NBEW- 


Port, R. I., SEPT. 30, 1883, BY CHas. W. WENDTE, 
MINISTER OF THE SOCIETY. 

Once more the summer is ended and autumn has 
nearly run its course. Passed away are the long, 
bright days which summoned the husbandman to 
work while it was yet day, and the warm sunshine 
which co-operated with his toil, Once more our 
young nation has plowed and planted in faith and 
now reaps in joy the rich return of the harvest. All 
over the land rises the glad and thankful Harvest . 
Home of our people as they gather into their bins 
and barns the goodly fruits of the field, the precious 
products of garden and orchard and farm. We 
louk back to-day upon a season richly blest with 
growth and fruition. In spite of the droughts and 
frosts which for a time threatened the crops, the 
final outcome of the year’s agriculture is quite equal 
to that of previous seasons. Grass has grown 
abundantly for cattle, and herb for the service of 
man, while the plenteous yield of cereals not only 
suffices for the needs of our own people, but assures 
a large overplus to feed the hungry millions of the 
Old World. This abundance which crowns the 
labors of the year is the gladsome promise of cheaper 
food and plentier, and a general increase of comfort 
and happiness among us. It assures the integrity of 
our family life, the stability of the social order, the 
continued advance of our young nation in culture 
and piety. 

Surely when such rich blessings are heaped upon 
our people and they are made newly and deeply 
conscious of the bountiful provision of the All 
Father, it cannot content them to selfishly and sul- 
lenly take the mercies of Heaven and make no return 
of acknowledgment and praise. No merely sensuous 
enjoyment of commodities and comforts should ren- 
der us unmindful of their higher interpretation and 
use, or forgetful of Him who is the Divine Source 
of all our good. In what way, then, can we most 
appropriately celebrate the Harvest bounty, and reap 
the highest rewards for our individual and social 
salvation? The obvious and fitting duties of the 
hour, the best and devoutest return’ we can make 
for the fruitful year is, first of all, that we rejoice in 
it. Joy should be the prevailing sentiment of this 
auspicious season. For what is the Harvest bounty 
but the providential answer to that petition most 
frequently uttered of all our prayers, most instant 
and near to man—give us this day our daily 
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bread.” This daily bread by which we live, the 
material basis of all our higher energies, bodily and 
mental, is now assured. The overflowing harvest 
means enough bread to eat and raiment to put on, 
shortened hours of labor and enlarged leisure for 
enjoyment and self-culture; it enables us to give a 
better education to the children in our homes, to 
make those homes more comfortable and refined, and 
to achieve a higher standard of social culture. In 
these benefits every member of the community has 


a . 

All alike are blest in the Harvest Bounty, and have 
abundant reason to rejoice. As the golden tide of 
cereals flows across the country the wheels of com- 
merce and industry revolve more swiftly, idle hands 
grow busy and eager, private pockets and public 
treasuries are filled, poverty disappears, care flies 
from the heart, activity and cheerfulness prevail, 
social discontent and strife are transformed into 
happiness and peace. 

Jf ever this strain of rejoicing arose with fitness 
from a favored nation it does from our American 
people. We are essentially an agricultural nation 
and on our harvests depends our prosperity and 
welfare. We hardly appreciate this at its full value, 
especially in our cities, in whose attention the in- 
terests of trade and manufacture and the various 
arte and professions are uppermost. A single glance, 
however, at the statistics of American industry 
informs us to better purpose. According to 
the last national census the number of persons in 
the United States engaged directly in agricultural 
pursuits was 7,670,403, out of a total of 17,392,099 
workers. Add to this the number of persons em- 
ployed in handling, storing, transporting and dis- 
tributing the crops, and we shall find that more 
than half of our population is immediately occupied 


. with the products of the soil; whereas in England 


only about one-fifth of the workers are agricultur- 
ists. The true wealth of our country, the chief 
guaranty of its continued prosperity and peace, lie 
in the products of its soil We vaunt perhaps the 
hoard of precious metals yielded by our Pacific 
slope, but the value of the cereal crop of two great 
states like Illinois and Iowa exceeds in value in any 
recent year the output of our mines. A richer 
treasure lies in the gold the sunshine ripens above 
the ground than in that which is stored beneath it. 
The products of the mine, too, are subject to a hun- 
dred contingencies, but the great forces of nature 
lodged in soil and sunshine, dew and rain, never fail 
us. Year in and year out they co-operate with 
man’s toil and provident care. Seed time and har- 
vest succeed each other, as day follows night, while 
in living characters God writes his law of evolution 
over all our fields: “first the blade and then the ear, 
and then the full corn in the ear.” 

We are, then, essentially an agricultural people 
and destined to grow more so as the centuries roll 
on. This should be an additional cause for rejoic- 
ing, for the cultivation of the soil is the most manly 
and honest of human occupations. It is the basis 


of a true social order, the prophecy that our young 
civilization is to become great in the arts of peace 
and the ministries of humanity and good will. Ours 
is indeed a favored nation to whom is given this 
Eden of the New World to dress and till, to make a 
home of plenty for ourselves and a granary for the 
world beside. 

A second obligation resting upon us who are the 
glad recipients of the Harvest bounty is that we be 
thankful for it, Thankful first of all to those 
faithful, toiling workers in field and vineyard and 
orchard, to whose industry and foresight we so 
largely owe the rich returns of this hour. On the 
loyalty and diligence of the American farmer our 
whole civilization ultimately depends. His integrity 
and toil are the corner-stones of our national edi- 
fice. Honor and thanks, therefore, to our brothers 
and sisters who plowed and planted and reaped, and 
patiently bore the heat and burden of the day, that 
we might rejoice in abundance of food and look 
forward confidently to another prosperous year! 

Yet not these alone or chiefly should receive our 
grateful acknowledgment. The husbandman’s toil 
does not suffice to assure the harvest. Though he 
plant and water, it is God who giveth the increase. 
The dwellers in cities and towns, mostly following 
avocations remote from the agricultural interest and 
less immediately dependent for their success on the 
great forces lodged in earth and sunshine and rain- 
fall, are prone to forget this. They attribute their 
success or failure in their undertakings to themsel ves 
or the social order of which they are a part, and 60 
they grow unmindful of that Almighty Power and 
Godhead which, however unrecognized and unac- 
knowledged, ever makes perfect our human weak- 
ness in its divine strength, and is our one sure 
ground of confidence and hope. 

But the farmer is less subject to this form of 
impiety—forgetfulness of God. His vocation brings 
him closer to the Infinite Power and makes him 
more conscious of dependence on the Providence, 
more glad and thankful for the co-operating favor 
of the Almighty. He best of all understands that 
deep parable of Jesus: “ The kingdom of God is as 
if a man should cast seed into the ground and should 
sleep and rise night and day, and the seed shoald 
spring up, he knoweth not how. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself, first the blade, and 
then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear. 
But when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 
putteth in the sickle because the harvest is coma" 
Of a truth, the farmer knoweth not how it all came 
about. He only prepared the ground, and put in 
the seed, but the earth of tiself bringeth forth the 
fruit—the divine forces working in soil and sun- 
shine, dews and rains, genial air and protecting 
snow can alone establish the work of his hands and 
assure the reward of his faithfulness. Therefore 
as the farmer in these autumn days looks down on 
the foodful treasures gleaned from his well-tilled 
acres, how natural and comely for him also to look 
up to heaven with thankfulness, and praise that 
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beneficent hand which is stretched in blessing over 
his field and garden. 

And not less appropriate and comely is it for the 
dwellers in towns and cities, whose life-work is per- 
formed less immediately in the consciousness of the 
divine help, to utter their gratitude to the Lord of 
the harvest. To be commended is that increasing 
custom in our churches which sets apart a Sunday 
at this season and keeps it as a solemn feast of 
thanksgiving. For what is religion but the trans- 
figuration of the earthly interests of man in the 
light of God’s divine intent and tender care. And 
what higher ministry can the church fulfil than to 
give an ideal interpretation to these great occasions 
in the course of nature and the life of man, making 
him newly and deeply conscious through service 
and sermon of that Eternal Love which crowns the 
year with its goodness. Let our grateful people 
therefore repair with exaltation of spirit to their 
temples. Let their altars be decorated with the 
flowers and fruits of earth, the glowing foliage of 
autumn, the foodful gleanings of the harvest-field— 
the beautiful symbols and reminders of the divine 
bounty. Let their voices and hearts blend in vener- 
able scriptures in which the harvest gladness of 
ancient nations found devout utterance; let their 
songs sound forth the thankful joy of a united, free 
and happy people, richly endowed with the gifts of 
a beneficent nature; their prayers rise in grateful 
adoration to him who satisfieth the desire of every 
living thing and whose goodness is over all his 
works. ; 

Yet here and there, it may be, a voice is heard 
which does not blend with this prevailing and hap- 
py song, the sad, complaining voice of a human 
spirit which brooding over its private griefs and 
wrongs, cannot lift itself to the general joy. It sits 
apart in the shadow with hard, accusing thoughts 
of the providence. It lies prone with disappoint- 
ment and affliction. In bitterness it cries—“ I have 
no cause to rejoice or give thanks. Let me rather 
pray for deliverance from my troubles and the evils 
which compass me about!” But how mistaken, 
how selfish and ungrateful is this! Nothing to be 
grateful for? For you the universal order keeps 
its unbroken course, for you the sun shines and the 
dews fall, for you the flowers spring and the har- 
vests ripen; to assure you and yours the daily 
bread which is your first and most urgent require- 
ment all this miracle of growth and fruition, this 
loveliness of summer field and wood, this glory of 
the corntields, this joyous harvest home! And if 
this were all you received from it, should it not be 
enough to make you break forth in joy and singing? 
Bat it is not all. 
senses and your bodily well being spring from it— 
it assures the integrity of your family life and 
makes possible your business success; the stability 
of the social order, the progress of man, the triumph 
of the true and the good are involved in it. Be 
thankful and glad therefore, Rise from your own 
concerns to the level of the general joy. Unite with 


Not only the satisfaction of the]. 


your brethren in the congratulation and cheer of 
this festival season. Learn to forget your own pri- 
vate and personal discontent in a grateful acknowl- 
edgment of God’s bounty to you and to all; your 
life brighter with trust and holier with praise. 

And this brings us to the last and crowning obli- 
gation involved in the harvest bounty—that we 
strive to become worthy of it. We are not to be 
content with a merely sensuous enjoyment of the 
material goods we have received, or a merely formal 
celebration of the Divine bounty. The best, the 
devoutest return to God for his mercies is a regen- 
erated heart and unselfish, kindly life. This cau- 
tion is a timely one. Men are all too apt in pros- 
perity to fall into the ignoble frame of mind 
which Jesus portrayed in the parable of the foolish 
rich man: ‘My soul, thou Last much goods laid up 
for many years. Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry.” Alas! that would be a poor return for the 
goodness of God, to make it only an instrument to 
our idle, selfish and wicked career, or, like the 
slothful servant, to hide our talent where it cannot 
be of any possible use to ourselves or benetit to our 
fellows. 

Rather should we use the gifts of God in build- 
ing ourselves up in health and virtue and in mak- 
ing our family life more beautiful and tender, thus 
transforming the temporal goods of earth into the 
spiritual treasure of knowledge, virtue and faith; 
a treasure which never corrupts, and can never be 
taken from us. Above all we should remember in 
the midst of our harvest plenty, the poor and needy 
of earth, made such, not because there is not 
abundant provision for all, but because they are 
weak and blind, and we selfish and unmindful 
Whatever we do unto the least of these, runs the 
Scripture, we do unto God, and it impressively asks 
us “If a man love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen?” To feed the hungry, clothe the naked and 
shelter the homeless—this is to show ourselves 
worthy of God’s blessings, and keep a true harvest 
home. 

“Not long prayers, but earnest zeal— 
This is what is wanted more; 
To put the shoulder to the wheel, 


And bread unto the hungry deal 
From the store. 


“Not high-sounding notes of praise, 
Ringing through the vaulted dome; 
But that we the fallen raise, 

Bring the poor from life’s highways 
To the home. 


“Worship God by doing good; 
Help the suffering in their neede. 
He who loves God as he should, 
Makes his heart’s love understood 
By his deeds.” 


And now, lastly, how it lifts and helps us in 
striving for this good life to know that that which 
we thus recognize to be the immediate duty of each, 
in the providence of God, is destined to become the 
mission of all our people. 
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Our world-mission as a nation is one of peace and 
help to all the world. Already Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France and Scandinavia have felt the bless- 
ng of our plenty overflowing their garners. In 
1880, half a million tons of meat, and between six 
and seven million tons of grain were shipped by us 
to Great Britain alone. The American farmer has 
made food cheaper in England than ever it was 
before, while by his competition he is bringing to 
pass a peaceful and far-reaching revolution in the 
industrial and social condition of that country. Yet 
great as are our harvests they are small when com- 
pared with what they will be when the whole of our 
vast domain is brought under cultivation. Immense 
tracts of territory once thought to be doomed to 
eternal sterility, have been found to possess the 
physical constituents that will make them bloom 
into beauty and fertility when touched by the intel- 
ligent labor of the husbandman. A splendid tier of 
states at the Northwest is now inviting settlement 
and tillage—Nebraska, Dakota (a territory four 
times as large nearly as Ohio), Montana, more than 
twice as big as all New England, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Idaho and others, together with the 
fertile regions to the north in British America, all 
destined to be the home of millions of happy people 
and a huge granary to the modern world. 

The imagination grows bewildered as one con- 
templates the future greatness and wealth of our 
country, East and West, North and South. The 
part assigned it by Divine Providence in the settle- 
ment of the globe and the development of human 
society is unequaled in grandeur by anything 
which has yet occurred in the history of the race. 
God grant that we may be worthy of our world- 
mission, and grow in moral insight and enlightened 
piety as well as in numbers and wealth and power. 
That this may be so it will be necessary for our 
young nation to remember always that the true 
riches of a people lie not in the material wealth 
that crowds its barns and fills its coffers, but in the 
crop of noble men and women it rears in its homes, 
and who are the true harvests of its social and 
political life. The highest function of a nation, the 
most exalted benefit it can confer upon the race, is 
surely not the production of enormous crops of 
grain. It consists in presenting the world with 
illustrious human lives, grand types of character, 
intellectual, moral, affectional, religious. The time 
is approaching when we shall boast more than of 
the ship-loads of food we send abroad—the raw 
material of civilization—of the great thinkers, poets 
and artists, philanthropists and reformers, the 
seers and saints whom our free institutions have 
produced, and whose light goes out unto the ends 
of the’ earth. 

We can point with pride and joy to at least the 
first fruits of our young society —to Washington 
and Franklin, Channing and Emerson, Garrison 
and Lincoln, Sumner, Longfellow and their noble 
associates. What is all the produce of our fields 
compared with this rich human harvest of our 
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century! It matters little whether the yield of corn 
or wheat multiplies a little more or less rapidly, or 
the vast plains of the West and South wait a centary 
longer for their development. But it does matter 
—it is of the first importance indeed, that our 
American manhood and womanhood shall ripen per- 
fectly and richly, that a free and intelligent, a happy 
and God-fearing people shall make these hills and 
valleys vocal with the joyful song of their labor and 
their thanksgiving for the blessing of God which 
crowns it. 

Because of this double harvest — the harvest 
which feeds our bodies and the finer fruitage of 
intellect and character and faith among us—our 
people to-day rejoice and give thanks, and dedicate 
themselves anew to the ideals of duty and the 
brotherhood of man. 


Mlotes from the Field. 


Tue Onvunce Faiz.—The time of the “Oyster Supper” 
has come, and the voice of the woman selling aprons is 
again heard in our churches. We have intelligence of sev- 
eral successful (!) novelties in the shape of “ Flag Festivals,” 
“Cake Fairs,” “‘ Turk Parties,” and other “activities of the 
Women’s Sewing Society;” but we crucify our editorial rel- 
ish for a good item of news, and suppress the particulars, 
lest others might be tempted to “ go and do likewise.” We 
prize too highly the moral dignity of our churches, and 
respect too tenderly the hopeful disinterestedness and 
spiritual zeal of our women, to encourage these activities 
that do help church finances at the cost of woman's nerves. 

Bovu.pesr, Cor.—Mr. Van Ness’s movement in this city 
starts off with ‘an eclat that is almost alarming. The first 
audience was one hundred and fifty strong, among which 
there was an encouraging array of the business and profes- 
sional men of the town. The Advent church has been 
engaged for the year and the financial necessities are 
assured. An “ Authors’ Club” has been established, and a 
course of Sunday evening lectures on “ The Religions of the 
World” is about to be inaugurated. Mr. Van Ness is greatly 
impressed with the possibilities of the “Colorado Field.” 
He writes enthusiastically of the opportunities. He says: 
“The right kind of young men at Pueblo and Cheyenne 
could build splendid societies;” of which we have not the 
slightest doubt; but let the young men who may be stirred 
by this item with the'desire to try, look well to the adjective. 
They must needs have their wisdom and zeal nobly tem- 
pered with patience and persistence, else their going to 
Colorado in the interests of salvation, may end in damna- 
tion to the cause and starvation to themselves. The inter- 
ests of the religion of character and cultare in Colorado 
call for men of hero and it may be martyr stuff. 

Nrwrort, R. I.—The Channing Memorial Church cele- 
brated its annual festival of Thanksgiving for the Harvest 
on Sunday, Sept. 30th, 1883, with a special masical and 
liturgical service. The sanctuary was richly and appropri- 
ately decorated with autumn flowers and leaves, grains and 
grasses, vegetables and fruits, and other symbols and 
reminders of the bounty of Nature and the goodness of Na- 
ture’s God. 
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High up in the pulpit arch, and beneath the beautiful 
Channing window representing the New Testament parable 
of the Sower, was placed a plow, tastefully wreathed with 
autumn leaves and framed with a huge arch of green Box 
intertwined with red hawberries, and crowned with a sickle 
in Golden Rod. The screen beneath was festooned with 
yellow ears of corn, and displayed the rake, scythe and 
other implements of husbandry. To the left of the pulpit 
~——which was almost hidden from sight by a wealth of autumn 
flowers—was a pyramid of vegetables of every imaginable 
kind, ten feet in height and glowing with color. To the 
left was shown the communion table set with ite shining 
silver and the symbolic bread and wine. The snowy cloth 
was gracefully festooned with the vine and clusters of the 
grape and sprays of wheat. The altar steps were covered 
with plants and flowers. The marble font in front of and 
below the pulpit was heaped high with delicious fruit, while 
two large cornucopias beside it overflowed with the treasures 
of garden and orchard. The organ front was adorned with 
large designs in various colored grasses, the stone pillars 
supporting the transept roof were encircled with giant corn- 
stalks displaying their ripened ears, a crown made of 
autumn leaves was seen over the door leading to the vestry 
—in short, wherever the eye rested it was delighted with 
color, graceful design and symbolic significance. The chil- 
dren of the parish occupied the front pews and participated 
in the printed order of service, consisting of prayers, 
responses, carols and scriptures. Among the worshipers 
who crowded the church was Babu Protap Chunder Mozoom- 
dar, the eloquent Hindu and apostle of the Bramo-Somaj, 
who conducted the evening service and made felicitous allu- 
sion to the Harvest feasts of his own country. The dis- 
course of the pastor is printed in this issue of Unrry. 
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reas P. Peabody. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. pp. xxiv., 


Szrmons. By Professor David Swing, Chicago:=Jansen, | McClurg & 
Co, 12m0. pp. 307, Price 81.50, is is 


Sprron aND MANNERS, FOR HOME anp ScHoou. By Miss E. 8. Kirk- 
land. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. pp. 263. Price $1.00. 


THE Puritan Conspiracy against the Pilgrim Fathers and the Congre- 
gational Church, 1624. By John A. Goodwin. Boston: Cupples, 
Upham & Co. 1883. Pph. pp. 20. 


Younec PEoPtE'’s LIFE oF GEORGE WaRsHINGTON. By William M. 

Thayer. New York: John B. Alden. 1883. pp. 466, 

Mr. Thayer has given a history that will be read with 
interest and profit by boys and girls from ten to sixteen 
years of age. But little previous knowledge of history is 
required in order to understand the story, as the author ad- 
heres closely to his subject, and treats but slightly the pub- 
lic events with which George Washington was associated. 

The book is written chiefly in the colloquial style; the 
different characters speaking for themselves. So long as 
the reader is conscious of this, it seems a little stilted and 
unnatural, but as he becomes interested he does not uotice 
it; so, on the whole. the method is quite a success. The 
author is rather credulous in regard to remarkable stories 
about his hero, and frequently attaches great importance 


to what, in other boys, would be taken asa matter of course. 
He also seems to favor the notion of a Providence that 
occasionally intervened in Washington's special welfare, 
though he seldom commits himself on that point. 

The early life of Washington receives more than usual 
attention: the author shows how the virtues which charac- 
terized the hero in later life were the “outcome of a life well 
begun.” The incidents of his campaigns are given ina 
clear, vivid manner, and the boy who reads will readily 
imagine himself on a “white charger” in the midst of the 
battle. The work is appropriately closed with the Farewell 
Address and a eulogy by Gen. Henry Lee. The book should 
find its way into the hands of thousands of our young 
people, that they may thereby become familiar with the 
character of “the greatest of good men and the best of 
great men.” 0. H. E, 


Gonferences. 


KANSAS LIBERAL UNION. 


The fifth annual meeting of the State Association of Lib- 
erals was held in Forest Park, Uttawa, Kansas, October 6th 
and 7th. A little less than two weeks’ notice brought to- 
gether a larger company of earnest workers in the Liberal 
cause than was expected. Many things conspired to make 
it impossible for the Executive Committee of the Union to 
make the usual and necessary preparation for holding the an- 
nual meeting, and when finally the date was fixed and the call 
issued, it was expected that the chief reason for convening 
would be the transaction of business and the making of 
arrangements for holding the meeting next year, together 
with certain other work of local interest. In addition to 
the thorough and excellent attention to the business details 
there were some fine addresses, some very earnest, wholesome 
and inspiring conference talk, and a most enjoyable time 
socially. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was a debate be- 
tween a Christian minister and Mr. C. B. Hoffman, which 
was conducted in so dignified and kindly a manner as to be 
prodnctive of real good. Unlike the customary debate 
where the “strife is for triumph more than truth,” there 
was an uttter absence of disposition to take advantage or 
to distort or over-color statements made on either side of 
the question. 

The minister disclaimed all understanding of the doc- 
trine of the atonement, denounced the doctrine that men 
could spend their days in infamy and end this life in aleap 
to glory, and rested his case upon the merits, not of Jesus’ 
blood, but of Jesus’ life, its value as a model and its saving 
influence upon men. With an orthodoxy so transtigured 
by Liberalism, the stock arguments and hot shot of Liber- 
alism would have been of no avail. Happily Mr. Hoffman 
was fully equal to the situation and met with reasoning 
well known to Uniry the inconsistencies of the last refuge 
of orthodox theology. 

Mr. C. B. Hoffman gave a fine presentation of the land 
and labor problems as set forth by Henry George. 

The Sunday forenoon address by Dr. Castleman was a 
clear and inspiring setting forth of the effect of free thought 
along the various lines of human growth and action. 

Mrs. L. L. Hilliker read an excellent essay, and several 
others spoke acceptably. 

The next annual meeting will be held late in July or 
early in August of next summer, in Forest Park, Ottawa, 
and will hold ten days. Systematic work will becarried on 
during the year to make the meeting largely successful. A 
two days’ meeting of the K. L. U. will be held in Enter- 
prise, Kansas, some time in January. 

The following named persons were elected officers of the 
Union for the coming year: 

C. B. Hoffman, President. Mrs. L. L. Hilliker, Treasurer. Annie L. 
Diggs, Secretary. W. W. Fraser, Alfred Taylor, J. T. Haughy, V. P. 
Wilson, Sarah A. Brown, J. E. Sutton, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

AnniE L, Diacs. 
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E.uien T. Lxomanrp, Editor, Hyde Park, Il. 


Associate mate 
Mass Cora H. Caner, — ee 
E. Manmax, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the “uh and 

reader in finding ‘‘ What to see’ in this wonderful world stot 

fn deciding * Weat to do’? toward the making of a true and ui 

Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all abot ‘ase ie 

Latha of training children to find the erg all life in the things 
are to be seen and to be done around us. 


IN THE FACTORIES. 


I wonder if you ever have a chance to go into 
factories of any kind. If you do have such a chance, 
do not let it slip by, for you can hardly realize how 
interesting it will be to you until you have tried it, 
nor how much you will carry away with you in your 
memory, which will stay by you and come up often 
and often as you grow older, in explanation of 
things you could not so fully have understood had 
you not seen the workings of the factories. 

How well I remember the cotton mills, and ging- 
ham mills, of my native town, and the wonderful 
sense of power and accuracy, and mechanism which 
filled me as I watched the great wheels do their 
work; and following the different stages of the cot- 
ton from the raw material, finally saw the long 
white strips of cloth measured off into bolts or webs 
or sent for bleaching. . be * * 

One gathers, from seeing all this, something of a 
realizing sense of what a great amount of labor, 
time and thought it takes to make the common cot- 
ton cloth we buy so cheap. And then how about 
other things which you use so freely? Do you know 
where they come from, or anything how they are 
made? There is a wonderfully interesting history 
lies behind everything you have; the clothes you 
wear; the pens, pencils and books you use at school; 
the shoes you travel through so fast. Everything 
you touch has had a long, slow process to go through 
before it was fit for use. Find out about it as much 
as you can. You will like it peMes than Bory books, 
however good they may be. 

If you want to know how paper is a and can- 
not go to the place and see for yourself, you can do 
the next best thing by reading an account of a visit 
there, in the July number of the Wide Awake. It 
is told in such a lively and entertaining manner that 
you get nearly as much benefit as you would in 
going for yourself, and much less noise and dirt. 
But I should still advise you to go yourself if you 
could. 


We have a new Sunday School Lesson Manual 


all, of which the last four and a half are the Hints 
for Class Talks. 

We know of nothing which has ever been given 
us, in the way of talks about Christmas and the won- 
der stories connected with the birth of Jesus, so 
full of reverent good sense as this, Before Christ- 
mas comes this year—before you get deep in the 
interests of whatever good time is planning for the 
day itself, just think for a moment, ‘what does it 
all mean?’ What is Christmas to you, besides a 
beautiful day of merry-making? Why is it that? 
What touches the hearts of all the people of the 
land with love and good will, at this particular 
time? If you read this little book to find out more 
of the real beauty of the Christmas-time, it will 
deepen your love for, and understanding of, this 
joyful festival season. 


THE LITTLE BIRD. 


A little bird with feathers brown 
Sat singing on a tree; 

The song was very soft and low, 
But sweet as it could be. 


And all the people passing by 
Looked up to see the bird 

That made the sweetest melody 
That ever they had heard. 


But all the bright eyes looked in vain, 
For birdie was so small, 

And with a modest dark-brown coat 
He made no show at all. 


“Why, papa,” little Gracie said, 
“Where can this birdie be? 
If I could sing a song like that 
Td sit where folks could see.” 


“T hope my little girl will learn 
A lesson from that bird, 
And try to do what good she can, 
Not to be seen or heard. 


“This birdie is content to sit 
Unnoticed by the way, 
And sweetly sing his Maker's praise 
From dawn to close of day. 


“ So live, my child, all through your life, 
That be it short or long, 
Though others may forget your looks, 
They'll not forget your song,” 
—Scattered Seeds. 


In Pompeii the workmen discovered in the hard- 


just prepared by Rev. W. C. Gannett, which comes|ened mud of new excavations, two empty spaces 


as No. XIV. of the Unity serics. 


It is not only |left by decayed and vanished bodies. The spaces 


“ Lessons;” it is something delightful to read in having been filled as a mould would be with plaster, 
itself, and all our young folks will like to know | as is the usual practice, the figure of a woman with 
those things which it tells them, whether they take | her arms outstretched to a littlo boy were brought 


them as lessons or not. 


There are twelve pages in | to light. 
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The child was just beyond her reach, but as the 
fiery flood flowed in upon her, she had held out her 
arms to save him—in vain. Eighteen centuries 
have passed since then. Every atom of the woman’s 
form has passed from sight. Yet there is the 
mother’s love, immortal still. 


INEXPENSIVE PETS. 


c HH. Cc. 


Last winter I heard a lectitrer on botany advise 
his andience to keep earthworms as pets in the 
house, stating that their habits would be found 
very interesting to watch, almost as much so as 
those of canary-birds. The worms must be kept 
in pots or boxes of earth, of sufficient size to make 
them comfortable and allow them space to perform 
their nightly gymnastics. For earth-worms are 
nocturnal animals, and during the day they usually 
lie quietly in their burrows, the mouths of whic 
are plugged up with leaves or sticks, or protected 
with a little heap of stones. 

At night it is interesting to watch them dragging 
the leaves about, and to notice what kind of leaves 
they select, and which end they take hold of. They 
are said to drag the leaves into their burrows by 
their tips, although to us the leaf-stalk might seem 
to offer a more convenient handle. 

Besides serving as food, and as a front door, the 
leaves are also used as wall-paper by the worms, 
which line the upper parts of their burrows with 
them, probably liking the feeling of the leaves next 
their skin better than that of the particles of earth. 

The earth-worm is by no means a homely animal, 
for its skin shines with beautiful rainbow hues. 
The body consists of from one hundred to two 


hundred segments, each of which is furnished with 


bristles, which serve as feet, as by their aid, the 
earth-worm can craw! backward as well as forward. 
This adds to the difficulty of knowing which end is 
the head, but it will be found that the head end 
tapers to a blunt point and has the largest rings. 
The month is furnished with a lip capable of seiz- 
ing hold of objects, and carrying them about. 

Although earth-worms are land animals, they 
have been known to live many days under water, 
while they have been killed in a single night by 
exposure to the dry air of a dwelling room. Mr. 
Darwin used to keep their pots covered with panes 
of glass. 

They are quite deaf, and have no eyes, but are 
rather sensitive to light, provided it fall upon the! 
front end of the body. Mr. Darwin found that if, 
in the evening, the pots where he kept his worms 
were illuminated before they had left their burrows, 
they failed to appear, although if they were once 
out, they could usually be watched for some time 
with a lantern or candle, without seeming to notice 
it, especially if they were occupied in eating leaves 
or dragging them to their burrows. 


THE LITTLE VISITORS. 


I. I. 


“Oh! children, see what I have found,” said Mrs. 
Hammond one day. 

“ What, what,” cried the children. 

“Sit still and I will show you.” She raised a 
glass globe from the paper on which it rested, and 
out came—two beautiful butterflies. 

““Oh! was that what was in the bed the caterpillar 
made,” said Phil 

“Yes,” said Angie, “ for see, it left the bed be- 
hind it empty.” 

“Mrs. Hammond,” said Jamie, “please let us see 
the caterpillar that has not made its bed yet.” 

“Wait a moment, Jamie, till I get ie glass of 
flowers for the butterflies to rest on. There 
is some sweet alyssum among the others, and I 
think the butterflies will like to make some honey 
from it.” 

They brought the flowers, and gently raising the 
butterflies one after the other, she placed them on the 
flowers where they rested contentedly. ‘Then she 
brought the box in which the caterpillar was feeding. 

“See,” said Christal, “the yellow on the cater- 
pillar has turned into orange on the butterfly’s 
wi ” 

“Yes,” said Walter, “and see where the black is 
—all round the edge with white spots on it. Oh, 
how pretty!’ 

“Now, Mrs. Hammond,” said Angie, “may we 
look at the bed again? How white and pure it is, 
now that it is empty. AJ] the spots are gone.” 

Maurice, who had till then been absorbed in 
watching the butterflies, looked up and said soberly: 
“Why, Mrs. Hammond, how strange it seems that 
that beautiful buttertly should have been shut up 
in the caterpillar’s skin. Its wings must have 
been folded up very close.” 

“Yes, Maurice, but remember its wings were not 
grown then. And now, what shall we do with our 
pretty visitors?” 

“Keep them,” said Maurice, ‘so that we may 
watch them and see what they will do.” 

“No,” said Angie, pitifully, “let them fly, please. 
See, that one is all rested, and is trying to get out.” 

“Yes,” said Phil, “I guess we wouldn't like to 
be shut up in the house when we wanted to be out 
doors.” 

The other children agreed to this, the window 
was opened and the butterfly flew out to the flowers 
without waiting to say good-by. The other waited 
longer; then it too flew away, and little Angie, that 
afternoon, pointed out to her mamma, in their gar- 
den, a butterfly which, she said, was one of those 
they set free, which had come to say “thank you.” 


Men who have little business are great talkers; 
the more one thinks the less one speaks.—Montes- 
quieu. 
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Mnnouncements. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one not now a subscriber to 
Unrry, who sends us $1.50 during the 
months of November and December, we 
will send the paper FREE to January Ist, 
1884, and for a full year from that date. 


THE JANSON RELIEF FUND. 


The following contributions to the fund 
for the relief of Kristofer Janson’s mission 
have been received at this office up to date: 


Previously acknowledged......... $377.40 
Rev. J. O. Learned, St. Louis,...... 2.00 
Davenport, Iowa, Sunday-School... 7.00 

Total ss chee sod vetieagaaaiee ok O8 $3886.40 


RECENT BOOKS. 


FoR SALE BT 


The Colegrove Book Co. 


135 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Adams (J. and Abigail). Familiar Let- 
tera of John Adams and his wife Abigail 
Adams, during the Revolution. Witha 
Memoir and portrait of Mrs. Adams. 
Edited by Charles Francis Adams. hs 


American Men of Letters. A Series 
of Biographies of eminent American 
Authors. Edited by Charles Dudley 
Warner. In uniform 16mo volumes, gilt 
top, each containing a portrait of the 
subject of the biography. 

WasHincron Irvine. By Charles Dud- 
ley Warner. 
Noan Wrsstes. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Henny D. Toorzav. By Frank B. San- 
born. 
Geonce Ripiey. By O. B. Frothingham. 
J. Fenmmoze Coorgr. By Prof. T. R. 
Lounsbury. 
[In Preparation] 
Ratra Watpo EmERson. 
Wendell Holmes. 
Nartwanire, HawrHorne. By James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 
Manoanet Fuuuer. By T. W. Higginson. 
Epmunp Quincy. By Sidney Howard 
Gay. 
Winram Cutten Bryant. By John 
Bigelow. 
Bayanp Tartor. By John R. G. Hassard. 
WinuramM Gitaore Srmims. By George 
W. Cable. 
Epoar AuuaN Por. By G. E. Woodberry. 
Bensamin Fuanxun. By John Bach Mc- 
Master. 
Per vol. $1.25 
Half morocco. 
Others to be announced hereafter. 


By Oliver 
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American Statesmen. A series of Bi-| Emerson, His Life, Writings and 


ographies of men famous in the political 
history of the United States. Edited by 
Jobn T. Morse, Jr. In uniform 16mo 
volumes, gilt top. 

Joun Quinox ADams. By John T. Morse, 


Jr. 

Axzxanper Hamiitox. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

Joun C, Caruoun. By Dr. H. von Holst. 

AnpREw Jackson. By Prof. W. G. Sum- 
ner. 

Joun Ranpoutrs. By Henry Adams. 

James Monnog. By Pres. D. C. Gilman. 

qeoune JEFFERSON. By John T. Morse, 

QT. 

Dantrex Wessten. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

Aupest Ganiattx. By John Austin 


Stevens. 
James Mapison. By Sidney Howard 
Gay. 
[in Preparation.] 


Henny Cuay. By Hon. Carl Schurz. 
Parriok Henny. By Prof. Moses Coit 


Tyler. 
Per vol. $1.25 
Half morocco. 3.00 


Others to be announced hereafter. 


Amory’s (Mrs. M. B.) The Domestic 
and Artistic Life of John Singleton Cop- 
ley. With a portrait of Copley from 
painting by himself. 8vo. $3.00 


Bryant (William Cullen). Life of. By 
Parke Goodwin. 2 vols. 8vq. $6.00 


Buchanan (James). Life of. By Geo. T. 
Curtis. 2 vols. 8 vo. $6 00 


Bull’s (Sara C.) Life of Ole Bull. With 
8 portrait and illustrations. 8vo. $2 50 


Carlyle (Jane Welsh). Letters and Me- 
morials of. 12mo. $1 50 


Carlyle (Thomas). A History of the 


first Forty yearsof his Life. 1795—1835 
12mo. 2 vols. $4 00 
Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 1 60 

6 “ eo 1 00 
Carlyle and Emerson. Pen ocorre- 


spondence of. Edited by Charles Elliot 
Norton. 2 vols. 12mo. Gilt tops and 
uncut edges. With new portraits. $4 00 


Child (L. Maria.) Letters. With a 
Biographical Introduction by John G. 
Whittier and an Appendix by Wendell 


Phillips. With Portrait. 16mo. $1 50 
Cicero. Life of. By Anthony Trol- 
lope. 2 vols., 12mo. $3 00 


Clement. (Clara Erskine) and Hutton 
(Laurence). Artists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and their Works. A Handbook con- 
taining two thousand Biographical 
Sketches. 2 vols., 12mo., red edges. $5 00 

Half calf 9 00 
Tree calf 12 00 


Eliot (George). A Critioal Study of 
her Life, Writings and Philosophy. 12 
mo. $2 00 


3.00| Emerson at Home and Abroad. 


By Moncure D. Conway. 12mo. $1.50 


Philosophy. By George Willis Cooke. 
12mo. $2.00 


English Men of Letters. Edited by 
Jobn Morley. 12mo. Pervol. $0.7 


De Quincey. By David Masson. 
Lams. By Alfred Ainger. 
Brntiry. By R. C. Jebb. 
Dickens. By A.W. Ward. 

Gray. By E. W. Gosse. 

Swirr. By Leslie Stephens. 
Srenne. By H. D. Traill. 
Macautay. By d. Cotter Morrison. 
Frerpinc. By Austin Dobson. 


The Famous Women Series. 16me. 
per vol. $1.00 
Gezorcs Extot. By Mathilde Blind 
Emmy Bronte. By A. Mary Robinson 
GrorcE Sanp. By Bertha Thomas. 
Manroager Furies. By Julia Ward. 
Mary Lams. By Annie Gilchrist. 


Figures of the Past. 
Quincy. 16mo. 

Fields (James T.) Biographical , Notes 
and Personal Sketches. 8vo. $2.00 


Fisher (Dr. George P.) History of the 
Reformation. 8 vo. $3.90 


By Josiah 
$1.50 


Great Movements and Those who 
Achieved Them. By H. J. Nicolls 12 
mo. $1.50 


Green (Thos. H.) Prolegomena to Ethics 
Edited by A.C. Bradley. 8vo.  §2i 


Irving’s Life of Washington. Ce- 
tennial Edition. Paper, 2 Parts. $0.0 


—— — In cloth (one volume with ert 


plates). $2.00 
Johnson (Oliver). William Lloyd 
Garrison and his Times. With portrat 


and Introduction by J. G. Whittier. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo0. mit 
top. $20 


Lamson (Mary Swift). Life and Edo 
cation of Laura Dewey Bridgman, the 
Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. With por- 
trait. New Edition. 12mo. $id 


Lincoln (Abraham). Life of. By J.@ 
Holland. 8vo. 0 
Maxwell. The Life of James Clark Mar- 
well. By Campbell and Gannett. Wir 
Portraits. 8vo. e600 


Memories of Old Friends. Bexs 
Extracts rom the Journals and Lees 
of Caroline Fox. Edited by Horace X. 
Pym. 12mo. $150 

Mendelssohn Family, The. B; § 
Hensel. 8 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. $5 % 


Metternich’s Memoirs. 3 vols 12 


pw 

Nelson. Life of. By Robert Soattes. 
12mo. Ilustrated. gue 
Parton (James). Lives of Illust-ics 
Men. 8vo. eS 


Pen Pictures of Modern Authors 
Edited by William Shepard. e135 


Pen Pictures of Earlier Victoris2 
Authors, by the same. l6mo. $i! = 
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" laymond (John Howard). Life and 
., Letters. 12mo. $2.50 


tecollections of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. By T. Hall Carne. 8vo. $3.00 


‘ecollections of Writers. By Charles 
and Mary Cowden Clarke. $1.75 


_eminiscences of my Childhood 
and Youth. By Ernest Renan. 16mo. 
$1.00 


harpe (Samuel). History of the Hebrew 
_ Nation and its Literature. 8vo. $3.00 


- hea’s (George) Alexander Hamilton. A 
Historical Study. With portraits. 8vo. 
gilt top. $4.50 


wedenborg (Emanuel). The Life and 
Mission of. By Benjamin Worcester. 
- 12mo. $2.00 


: guler (John). Life and History of. 


Wisdom Series. 18mo. $0.50 
homasta-Becket. The Life and 
- Times of. By J. A. Froude. Crown. 8vo. 
$1.50 


homas (Gen.Geo.H.) Life of. By Thomas 
B. Van Horne. 8vo. Steel portraits and 
maps. $3.00 


‘arrior Kings, from Charlemagne to 
Frederick the Great. By Lady Lamb. 


8v0. $2.00 
hittier. Biography of. By Francis H. 
- Underwood. 12mo. $1.50 


‘ordsworth (William). A Biographi- 
cal Sketch by A.J. Symington. 2 vols. 
l6mo. $2.00 


TRAVELS. 


jfams (W. H. D.) Some Heroes of 
Travel. With maps. 12mo. Net. $1.50 


drich (T. B.) From Ponkapog to Pesth. 
_ [ravel sketches. 16mo. $1.25 


mold (H. P.) Gleanings from Pon- 
Tesina and the Upper Engadine. 16mo, 
silt top. $1.25 
tker (Sir Samuel W.) Ismailia. The 
2xpedition to Central Africa. With Illus- 
rations, $2.00 


—Cyprus as I Saw it in 1879. 8vo. $2.50 
wker (Lady). Station Life,in New 


Sealand. $1.25 
~Year’s Housekeeping in South Africa. 
$1.25 


rd (Isabella). The Golden Chersonese 
ind the Way Thither. Sketches of Travel 
nthe Malay Peninsula. 8vo. Illustrated. 
$2.25 


ackburn (Henry). Breton Folk: An 
irtistic Tour in Normandy. With 120 
llustrations by Randolph Caldecott. 1 
‘ol., small 4to. $1.50 


‘assey (Mrs.) Around the World in the 
Yacht “Sunbeam.” 8vo. Illustrated, 
$2.00 


12mo., $2.25 


Brown (J. Ross). The. Apache Country.| Jewett (Sarah 0.) Country By-Ways. 


A Tour Across Arizona and Sonora. 
12mo. $2.00 
Brown (J. Ross), Yusef. A Crusade in 
the East. 12mo. $1.75 


Bryant (William Cullen). Letters of a 


Traveller. 12mo. $2.00 
Carnegie (Andrew). An American Four- 
’ in-Hand in Great Britain. Small 4to. 

$2.00 

Chester (H. M.) Russia, Past and Pres- 
ent. 12mo. Net. $1.50 
Cook (Joel). Brief Summer Rambles 
near Philadelphia. 16mo. $1.00 


Curtis (Benjamin R.) Dottings Round 
the Circle. 8vo. $2.50 


Curzon (Robert). A Visit to the Monas- 
teries in the Levant. 12mo. $1.50 


D’Albertis (L.M.) NewGuinea. What 
I Did and What I Saw. With Portrait, 
map, and many illustrations (several 
beautifully colored). 2 vols., 8vo. $10.00 

Half calf, 15.00 


Darley (Felix O. C.) Sketches Abroad 
with Pen and Pencil. Small 4to. $1.50 


From the Pyrenees to the 


Day (Henry). 
Sketches of Places 


Pillars of Hercules. 


and People in Spain. 12mo. $1.50 
Felton (C. C.) Familiar Letters from 
Europe. 12mo. ($1.25) Net. $1.75 


Field (Rev. Henry M.) On the Desert. 
12mo. $2.00 


Forbes (S. Russell). Rambles in Rome. 
16mo. $1.50 


Freeman "(Edward A.) Subject and 
Neighbor Lands of Venice. 12mo. $2.50 


Gordon Cumming (C.F.) At Home in 
Fiji. 12mo. $1.75 


Graff (John F.) “Graybeard’s” Colorado. 
12mo. _ 76 
Gray (John Henry). China: A History of 
the Laws, Manners and Customs of the 
People. 2 vols, 8vo. $10.00 


Guild (Curtis). Over the Ocean; or Sights 
and Scenes in Foreign Lands. 12mo. 
$2.50 

-——Abroad Again. $2.50 


Harriman (Walter). Travels and Obser- 
vations in the Orient. 12mo. $2.50 


Hayes (Dr. I. I.) An Arctic Boat Journey 
in the Autumn of 1854. 14 illustrations 
and charts. Newedition. 12mo. $1.50 


12mo. 


Hesse-Wartegg. Tunis, the Land and 
the People. 12mo. $1.75 


Hubner. A Ramble Round the World. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. 12mo. 
$2.00 


Ice World Adventures. 48 engravings. 
Crown, 8vo. $2.00 


Ingersoll (Ernest). Knocking Round The 


Rockies. Illustrated, 8vo. $2.00 
Jarvis (James Jackson). Italian Ram- 
bles. 16mo. $1.25 


18mo. $1. 


Kennan (George). Tent Life in Siberia. 


12mo. $1.75 
Lansdell (Henry). Through Siberia. 
2 vols., 8vo. $8.00 
Do. 1 vol. $3.00 


Livingstone’s Last Journals. By 
Horace Waller. 8vo. $3.50 
Macquoid (K. 8.) Through Normandy, 
with 90 illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
12mo. $2.50 


Through Brittanny, with numerous 
illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 12mo. 
$2.50 


Mahaffy (J. P.) Rambles and Studies in 


Greece. 12mo. $3.00 
Moulton (Louise Chandler). Random 
Rambles. 18mo. $1.25 


Nordenskjold (Adolph Erik). Voyage 
of the Vega around Asia and Europe. 
Illustrated. 8vo. ($6.00) A limited 
number for sale at $3.00 


Rae (W. Fraser). Newfoundland to Man- 
itoba. 12mo. $1.25 


Rimmer (Alfred). Our Old Country 
Towns. Illustrated. 12mo. $4.20 


Saunders (William). Through the Light 
Continent, or The United States in 1877-8, 
8yo. $2.50 


Staek (Edward). Six Months in Persia. 
2vols. 8vo. $4.50 


Sinai and Palestine. 
$2.50 


Stanley (Henry M.) How I Found Liv- 
ingstone. Travels and Adventures in 
Central Africa. With maps and illustra- 
tions after Drawings by the Author. 8vo. 

$3.50 


Steele (Robert Sidgwick.) Canoe and 
Camera; A Two Hundred Mile Tour 
throagh the Maine Forests. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50 


——Paddle and Portage, From Moosehead 
Lake tothe Aroostok River. Illustrated. 
12mo. $1.50 


Stepniah Underground Russia. Revolu- 
tionary Profiles and Sketches from Life, 
with a Preface by Peter Lacroft. Trans- 
lated from the Italian. 12mo. $1.26 


Stanley (Dean). 
8vo. 


Thomson (W. M.) Southern Palestine 
and Jerusalem. Illustrated. 4to. $6.00 


Central Palestine and Phoenicia. Illus- 
trated. 4to. $6.00 


Tolstoy (Count Leo). The Cossacks. 


12mo. $1.25 * 
Wallace (R. Mackenzie). Russia. 12mo. 
$2.00 


Wills (C.J.) In the Land of the Lion 
and Sun, or Modern Persia. 8vo. $4.00 


In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 
will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in UNITY: 


INDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
The Eau Claire Kindergarten Association has 
opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a 
Training Class for instruction in the Principles and 
Methods of Freebel, with practical applications of the 
work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jones, a graduate of 
the St. Louis Kindergarten Training School. For 
particulars apply to 
Miss Jenny Lioyp JONES, Supervisor, 
Orto OD. P. Simons, Prest. Kindergarten Ass'n. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


References: Mrss Susan Brow, St. Louis. W. 
H. Cuanpter, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. W. D. Parker, Pres. State Nor. 
mal Schools, River Falls, Wis. Rey. JoHNn SNYDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev, Kerr C, ANDERSON, Oshkosh, 
Wis., H. M. Stmmons, Minneapolis, Minn., Jenx. 
Lioxp Jonxrs, Cheago, Ill. 
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Chicago )& North-Western 


ilway is the 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
nd the 


UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


8 the Great Thoroughfare trom and to 


A 


And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michi an, Minne- 
Sota, Dakota, Manitoba, Central and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 
in; Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
California, Oregon, Washin m Terri- 
tory, British Columbia, China Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, New 
Zealand, and all Principal points fn the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST ana WEST. 
With its own lines it traverses North- 


It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as creas as 
comfq t and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
North weet, and offer to those that use 

2) 


m 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 

At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 

rincipal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and 01 its ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will buy your Tickets 
by this route AND WILL AKE NONE 
OTHER. 

For rates for TREE or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
gerd. to all parts of the West, North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Tl. 
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ASIN Se 


HE WESTERN UNITARIAN DIRECT- 
ORY for 1883-4 is now ready, and can be or- 
dered from Unrry Office. Price 10 cents. 


(ANY ASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 

LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
office, and sample copies of Unrry will be sent free 
to any address. Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Ay- 
enue, Chicago. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL beginsits next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main purpose of the institution is to 
prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry, 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 
ate. For full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, Meadville, Penn. 


“ [NITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES 

of tracts to answer the question, What is 
Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 


by this Line 
J.D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
‘ 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager, 
. H. STENNETT, 
Gen, Pass, Agt., Chicago. 


Unity Publishing Committee. 


—To be ordered from— 
UNITY OFFICE, 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 


: Single copy, 5 cents 
Price, { Ten copies, 25 cents. Including postage. 


—ilTow Ready :— 


No. 1. “* NaruraL RELIGION,”’ By J. Vila Blake. 

No.2. * THE RELIGION of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons. 

No.3, UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETC. 

No. 4. ‘‘ ABouT PRAYER, " 

No.7, “Tae GrowTu or Farra.’’By H. M. Simmons. 


in Freparetion and Ready Soon. 


No. 5. “THe Power oF THE Bap," (the Western 
Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake.) 


No. 6. “ UNITaRIANISM,—Irs HISTORY AND ITs PRIN 
CIPLES,”’ by J. C. Learned. 
Others to follow. 


Pe ae Te Se 
Ico eee ed ae 
COINC EAST AND WEST. 
Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin- 
ing Chairs (seats free), Smokin Cars, with Re- 
\volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and 
|the famous C. B, & Q. Dining Vars run daily to and 
from Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council 
|Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo- 
lseph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be- 
tween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars 
jbetween Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via ria. 
All connections made in Union Depots. It is 
known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE, 


LIBERAL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. H. ELLIB. © 
. 


Faith and Freedom. By Sropre 
BROOKE. 12mo. pp. xxiii, 352......... 
The Peak in Darien. An Octave of 
By Frances Power Consz. 12mo. pp. 
The Duties of Women. By Fraxcrs 
Copsk. 12mo. pp. 193. Paper 25ets.; 
The Two Consciences, An . By Wi 
LIAM Dennis. 12mo, pp. 85. 20 ae ee! 
A Study of the Pentateuch. By 
P. Steppins, D.D. 12mo. pp. 233. 
Wrestling and Waiting. By Jomy F. 
Ware. pp. ix, 340....... fete eee eae e enaees 
Jesus, His Opinions and Character. T 
Ni we igeceneee Studies of a Layman. 


The Minister’s Hand-book: For © 
ings, Weddings and Funerals. Cor 
arranged by Rev. Mrsor J, Sav. 
Edition, enlarged. 18mo, pp. 121. Cle gre, 

The Modern Sphinx and Some of Her Rid- 
dies. By M. J. SavacE. 12mo. pp. 160... 

Belief in God. An Examination of Some 
Fundamental Theistic Problems. By M. J. 
Savaae, to which is added an address 
H. SavaGe. 12mo, pp. 176. Cloth..... 

Beliefs About Man. A Companion Ve 
to “ Belief in God.” By M. J. Savace. 1 
Pp. 180. Oloth,....sicussosewene tres es eeweeel 

Talks About Jesus. By M. J. Sa’ = 
12mo, pp. 161. Cloth.........4...... anes 

The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. 
AGE. 12mo. pp. 191. Cloth........-...s20. U 


ae 


Colo’ 


Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for ali Classes of 
T. J. POTTER, Bh Vie Dres't and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen, Pass. $ 


Life and Letters of T. J. 5 
12mo, pp. ix, 208. Cloth sv eeeees bodes esseunme 
A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Sem 
mons. By W. C. Gannerr. 18mo, pp. : 
Limp Cloth 50 cts. Full gilt ........0... 


Sent Post Paid on Receipt of above ’ 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicage, 


It is universally admitted to be the 


ET THE BEST 


AYER & PRA 


wv. A. G. Haygood, D, D. & R. M. McIntosh 


im of all other Hymn and Tune Books, 


and shaped note and and word edition. 
by all Booksellers. Specimen copy sent 
ants, 

sJ.W BURKE & CO., Macon, Ga. 


LUABLE TESTIMONIALS. 

Dunn & Sonurx, Boarding 
and Sales Stables, 148 East 
24th St. 


New York, August 1, 1883. 
ELuIs Spavin CurE Co.— 
Dear Sirs: We were having 
an occasion to put a valuable 
horse in condition for a race. 
sua apaaen In giving the horse his work 
‘out a curb, in consequence of which I 
tve sold him, at that time, for three hundred 
$300) or less, Hearing of Ellis's Spavin 
iment, I tried it with good results. In two 
® curb was gone and the horse going sound. 
a in condition again, and in two months we 
for as many thousands as we valued him 
mdreds when he had the curb. The horse 
sent boarding at our stable and being driven 
vad every day. We can safely recommend 
win Cure Liniment for all bone diseases 
yas lumps of any kind, if properly used. 
ours, with respect, Dunn & SCHURK. 


STarrr Piace Stock Farm, 
VILLE, Montgomery Co., N. Y., July 24, 1883. 
48 SPAVIN CuRE Co.—Gentlemen: 
fies received in good shape. Send me a 
n by express, to Fonda, well packed, and I 
will come all right. Also send me some of 
tds with a horse head and shoe on. J have 
Several curbs, ** one very bad;” cured a case 
wey and Navicular disease with the Spavin 
d restored several worn out horses with the 
7, Yours respectfully, 
d CHANDLER QUINTIN, V. 8. 


A See 
~ Whitson & Son, 24th St., N. Y., says: ‘ We 
. 1d Ellis’s Spavin Cure in our stables for two 
_ ad have tried it on the following with perfect 
» Splints, curbs, ring bones, bunches on the 
Allied ankles, also quinsy sore throat, and 
a — liniment it is the best article we 
used. 


“nld gladly recommend your Spavin Cure to 
“perfect confidence as to the result,”” writes 
-_orry, V. 8., Boston. 
{believe Ellis’s Horse Remedies to be ‘the 
cles onthe American market.’ *—Strauss & 
~ East 24th Street, New York City. 


/ much cannot be said in praise of your most 
yo Pemedies,"? cays Langan Bros., N. Y.; ‘* we 

:oduced results with them such as we have 
( A able to do with any others.” 


\ for free book of testimonials, describing all 
* Aalties. Ellis Spavin Cure Co., 
+ Boston, Mass., and New York City. 


“ADAY GIFT BOOKS | 


o—— 


TY FAIR.—Thackery..........81 00 
ERLY.—Scott............... Si 75 
NSON CRUSOE.—De Foe..... 60 


sok published sent post-paid on reeeipt of 


-ICAGCO BOOK CO., 


‘S$ Randolph Street, Chicago. 


7 


UIN TTS. iii 


For Beautifying the| 
Complexion. Forrerov-| 
ing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, | 
Pim ples, Sallowuess, Blotch-| 
Bes, &c. | 
Lotta —It is the best prepa- 
ration for the face that I ever 
used, | now use no other. | 
( Fiquid Pearl] is received 
S* by Iedies of all countries with 
oy highest marks of apprecia-| Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 

QS ATg __—2 hot 50 cts. at druggists and Rheumatiem, De Oa oth 

~ > : “rs.C MPLIN & ; > stipation, Piles and man - 
LIQUID PEARL pertun ers. CHAMPLIN & AY er Rienzes, Send for Circulne 


A. G. FISHER, Wholesale Ag’t, 51 Wabash-av., Chicago. 


wD. NEEDHAM’S SONS, 


157 DEARBORN ST- ,CHICACO,ILL 
DEALERS I 


SCO CLOVER BLOSSOMS 


and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
of the Hlossoms. The Beat 
Blood Purifier known.Cures 


“SHADOW PANTOMIMES! 


BY Miss FROST, 
Will be sent post-paid on receipt of 30 cents to all parties ordering before Christmas. 


CHICAGO BOOK CO., 88 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


, 


IMPROVED RUBBER 


TARGET GUN! 


The latest and best. An entirely new principle. For Target Practice and Huntimnc. Shoots 
Arrows or Bullets. Shoots almost as straight as a rifle. Loads from muzzle. Entire length, 39 inches, 

Its power and accuracy are surprising. Makes no report and does not alarm the game. Has no 
recoil. Will carry 600 feet. Thousands of them are in use and never fail to give satisfaction. With 
every gun are included Five Metallic Pointed Arrows, Two Targets and Globe Sight. 


Price of the Gun, One Dollar (expressed to any part of the United States for 25 cts extra). Clubs 
supplied with guns at low rates. 


This is a most excellent Target Gun, for either amusement or service, and is entirely different 
from the ordinary Cross Gun. 


The Hon. Maurice Thompson, author of that delightful book, ‘‘ The Witchery of Archery,” writes: 
“*T know of one bright-eyed lad whose lot is for the time a glorious one, on account of your gun. 


Sincerely, I think this gun of yours the BEST AND MOST EFFECTUAL TARGET AND HUNTING WEAPON 
EVER MADE FOR BOYs."? 


C. Gott, of Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., says: ‘I bought one of your Target Guns and found it to 
be far superior to any I have ever tried. J killed a hawk with it at twenty yards, and have shot several 
other small game.*’ 


Besides the above. hundreds of letters have come from young men and boys in all sections of the 
country, describing their good success in shooting pigeons, squirrels, gophers, &c., with this Gun. 
This Gun will be sent to any address, charges paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


(In ordering please say you saw this advertisement in Unrry.) 


BARNES’ Patent Foot and Steam Power 
§ . Be . Machinery. 


Complete outfits for Actual Work-shop Busi- 
ness. Lathes for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, | Le 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, &d=—S°7 
y etc., etc. Machines on trial if desired. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Price List Free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES. 
Rockford, Ill. 
No. 2271 Main St. 


$200 PER MONTH > 


Can Clear IN SELLING THE 
YOU Champion Bosom Stretcher and Ironing Board, 
AND WARD'S FOLDING IRONING TABLE. 


Write quick for Terms and secure exclusive Territory. Address with stamp, 


K. & W. M’F’G CO., Chillicothe, O. 


ee ae Fea DR ee Tek Ss 


- ‘ 


Gh Ang sacs gs wots |Hours Later Ne 
ILLUSTRATED RITUALS !| @fAsabaes = 5 IS GIVEN IN THE 
plete WORK and“SECRETS”| a : ; 7 
- sgh rae 


A 4s 
=f Temple of h Deg - 7 
United Sons of Industry, 
‘emplarism, er. 3 Grand Army of the Republic, io 
Also other valuable works, Descriptive Catalogue free. Books 
sent post- Bhrist” on receipt of price. Postace stamps taken in yt 
Mat. Christ's Ass'n, 201 W.Madison St. Chicago,til 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


2 TUN WAGON SCALE, $40. 3 TON, 250. 
&.4Tonm $60, Beum Box Included, 
Thee Pa PORMER'S, SOALE; # $5. 

ie “Little Detectiv », 
200 OTHER SIZES, Reduced PRICE LIST Fuse: 


FORGES, TOOLS, ¢ 


BST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT Ww 
a0 Ib. anviland po cag b 


blower, nvile, Vices & Other articles Of Pars ) bHIcAco & kansas city, | STOCKMEN 
7 HOLESALE & RETAIL, 


AT LOWEST PRICES, W: 


CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS ann and 
OF ANY OLASS BETWEEN ) gy. LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 
Union Depots in EAS’ , 
f 5. TON KANSAS OLTY and CHICAGO! Moth enue MERC 
PALACE DINING CARS as they have the benaiit of the market: 
EE, between CHIOAGO and KANSAS CITY. CHICAGO oe latest news to guide them in 
LEE! and ST. LOUIS, and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. the day following, which 


Meals equal to those served in an First-Class Hota onl 
75 cents. Tne Fineer fl ag oy 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
i Id : 
ae TWuthout change, all M hroagh Trains, eaynand $10 A V . 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


ne finest, best cand safest in use anywhere. pa 


waiting for the morning papers 


=== —— 

Tron Levers, Stee} Bearings, Brie 

JONES, HE PA TAM, ecAy. 
Sold on trial. Warrantee 6 aot All sizes as low. 
Bor free book, address 


JONES OF BINEHAMTOR, ie : 


MNGHAMTOS, © x. ¥. OS =x 


best uickest route from CHICAGO To 
Bt ws ee Tri-Weekly Je 
The Short Line to a 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New base id dully, bos etlll eeaaenaie “ 
Pe 9 TENS SION 8 Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon, * than once's 
BE EST AND EST 4S SEAMS. California, Eto, 


UNEQUALED LchitNesS OF RUNNING. 
AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


DOF investigation afforded to all 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M.Co., 658 S Broadway, N. Y. 


New 


QUBSION, ROUTE between th $4 A Year. 
NOTH nad ste i, and to and from KANSA* 
Boe oa d Colorado’ Health Resorts and Mining ———s ‘ 
oe 
Inthe our tickets read via “CHIOAGO & ALTO) 
RAILROAD.” 
For Maps, Time Tables, and all information, address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


——_ =! odel Sewing 
Singer Haste 
orde: Ruiller, crew. 
= iu General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
— ne er, Thread Cutie Ry 2 210 Dearborn aa we IN, Gen'lManaeer St.,Cuicaco, ILL 
and full outfit with each.— out en anager 
a Guaranteed to be perfect. War- ae Go MIMIILE ul 
ae! ranted 5 years. Don’t pay double 
— y | 
Aad’ 


for machines no better. when you | Live Stock Journal— Stock Jou is 

can try these before you pay a cent The only paper in the world 

Afi late improv ements. Runs lens devo exclusively to the 

wi te Nolse andsome an interest of live stock on the 

durab! = Tuesday 
Maeda ot rears with in range. Edited by practical  ') pot arma ar 


the pe Boo 
cowmen. Unique and indis- — 
Sample copies free. Address! 4°’ (10ck of Inari report and 


are bscribe: ive it on W on 
TEXAS LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth. force the equivalent af © daly pepeeamennan 
Its ‘ket re are known to 
WOOL GROWER- reliable. i> 
The only paper in the United e department devoted ex 
ry tes devoted exclusively tc; and Live Stock, will be pprecia: 


€ Interesis of wool grow-| It is the LARGEST 
Wood & Slate THE B A BUTLER of Edited by practical fock- | and, therefore, the CHEAP! 
MANTELS, pany, 


masters. $2 ayear. § pages.| It is a universal favorite in the 


| UA} be made. A pray andl for 1 | for money sent in any other 5 
S measurement se yy m 
UNEOQUA OF R i E Ss. \ ‘j State size of collar worn. A fine Post Office address in full, 


NS det Cambric Collar and a pair of Cuffs,} an oun Address 
Tone, ouch, Workmanship and Durability, | =") Sambal oo orale orca and County. 


Send address on aes] for circ lat samples of ma- rh) 
WILLIAM HKNABE & co. terial, and rules for self-measurement free. ©. R.| John R. 
Nos. 204 anc 206 West Baltimore Street, 


QU INBY, Custom Dept., Pleas: cantville Station, N.Y. 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


mows return mail. Full Deseription 
*s New Tailor pystom of 
Dreea! utting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 


{0 columns. Sample coples free. Address the| in its sentiments, and having « great: 
Grates, Tile, enon -erooms WOOL GROWER, Fort Worth. Texas. miscellaneous matter in large clear type 
Brass Goods, 209 Wahash Ave, |- — 
de., Le. CHICAGO. 1 ° « A Yea 
————___ 6 Custom Shirts for $6.00. 1.25 
, eThe above rates include p 
Made of Wamsutta igs (the} Money can be sent by Post : 
c} HW 1) best), with fronts reinforced, bosoms| Letter, or E — 
fh j j of fine Irish linen, 3-ply, all seams | Order, Registered ,Orek 
\ i }| double stitched. No better shirt can at our risk. We will not be 
\ 


Publisher Chicago Eveni: 


HAMILTON CHAIR 8 sss baons 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Chicago. CHICAGO, 


UNITY. 


FREEDOM, + RELLOWSHIP + AND + CHARAGFER + IN + RELIGION. 


Vol. XI. 


Chicago, November 16, 1883. 


No. 18 


138 and 140 State St., Chicago. 
SPECIAL SALE 


OF 


Cloaks and Suits! 


Among which we mention Brocaded Ot- 
toman, Sicilienne, and Ottoman Silk Dol- 
mans, trimmed all around with Russian 
Hair, and Deep Hair Collar; price $25. 

English Diagonal Beaver Dolmans, 
trimmed with Fur, Plush, or Astrachan; 
price $10, 

All-Wool Diagonal! Circulars, trimmed 
with Fur, and Fur Collar; price $9. 

Infants’ Cashmere Cloaks, trimmed with 
Satin, at $3.50, $4, $5, and $6. 

Mother Hubbard style, Embroidered, at 
$8, $10, and $12. 

Ladies’ Satin Skirts, Quilted, at $3.50, 
$4, $5, and $8. 

In our Corset Department will be found 
all the wost celebrated makes, from 50c. to 
$2 per pair. 

Ladies’ Muslin Chemise and Drawers at 
19c., worth 35c. Better quality at 47c, 
worth 75c. 

Night Robes at $1.19, worth $1.45. 

Muslin Skirts at $1.45, worth $2.25. 


Shoe Department. 


A fine Kid Button Boot for Ladies at $2. 

A fine Pebble Goat Button Boot at $1.95. 

Misses’ and Children’s Spring Heel Shoes 
a specialty. 


Hosiery Department 


Ladies’ Full Regular Made Cotton Hose, 
in plain and fancy colors, at 35c. 

Ladies’ Scarlet Vests and Pants marked 
down from $1.35 to $1. 

Gent’s Underwear greatly reduced in 
price. 

1,000 pairs auction Blankets from $1.50 
to $20 a pair. 

We call special attention to two lotsa, All- 
Wool, at $4.85, worth $6; and at $6.50, 
worth $8. 

150 Marseilles Quilts, slightly soiled, 
price $1.50 and $2.50, worth double. 


The Most Perfect Made. 


A PURE FRUIT ACID BAKING POWDER. 
There is none stronger. None so pure 


and wholesome. Contains no Alum or 
‘Ammonia. 

Has been used for years ina million homes. 
its great strength makes it the cheapest. 


its perfect purity the healthiest. In the 


family loaf most delicious. Prove it by the 
only true test. 


THE TEST OF THE OVEN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STEELE & PRICE, 
Chicago, Ill., and St Louis, Mo. 


Manufactsrers of Lupulin Yeast Gems, Dr. Price’s Speelal 
Plavoring Txtracts, and Dr. Price's Unique Perfames. 


WE MAKE NO SECOND CRADE COODS. 


No Risk*:Solid 10 per cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Smal). 


Solid as English Consols or U. §. Bonds, 


For Circulars address the 
Central Mlinois Financial Agency, - 
Jacksonville, Illinois, 


~s 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAW DSRS, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
CHICACO. 
Refer_b: 


‘ATIONAL BA Collections made in 
vatts of UNITED STATES and CANADA, 


We have on exhibition the largest stock 
of Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks to be found. 
We call attention to a few desirable goods, 
with prices: Plush Dolmans, extra quality, 
$40; Plush Sacks, $40; Imported Cloth 
Dolmans, Newmarkets, and Russian Circu- 
lars, $12, $15, $18, and upwards. We call 
erpecial attention to our celebrated ALASKA SEAL 
PLUSH, made on hand loom: looks as well, and will 
wear better than seal-skin. Price, $10 a yard, 24-in. 
wide. Cannot be found elsewhere, Send for sam- 
ple. Have all styles of this plush made in stock, or 
will make to order by cloak tailors at same price. 


HOTCHKIN, PALMER & CO., 


137 & 139 State St. 
P. S.—Wholeale 160 & 162 Market St. 
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F 950-252 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Social Ideal. 
A Lecture by W. M. Salter before The Society 


for Ethical Culture of Chicago. 
For sale by THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO. 
‘We have the a in 


Price, 10 cents. 
chi 
of the DISSTON PURCHASE 


Florid ee 


f 4,000,000 A 
Lands, Also, 2,000,000 A: 


$5.00 per acre, A large number of 
Drange Groves in hearing, from $1,0000 a n ds 
will do well te call, or send fur circular. : 
R. P. MOODY & CO., 106 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


th~ F orida Southern Railway Lands, situated in nearly every 
to $50 000. Those ctesiring to purchase 


County in the State south of facxsonville. Prices $1.25 
as aninvestment or for Winter Homes’ 
Any perron interested in California can receive 


Fpecial Ke ion to C Cun Descriptive Pamphlets free, by sending their address 


to A. PHILLIPS & CO., CaLiFrornia Excursion 
Aate., Box 119, Albany, N, Y.,or 54 Clark 8t., Chicago 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Ladies are proverbial for their use of adjectives 
when praising N. K. Brown’s Ess. Jamaica Ginger. 


FOR ADOPTION. 


The Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum have 
several Attractive, Healthy Infants (Boys and Girls) 
for whom good homes are desired. 

Correspondence cordially invited. Address 

A. H. SHUNK, Cleveland, Ohio. 

_No.908t. Clair Bt 940 St. Clair St. 


ES GAMES PYLE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 
8 e 
Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, ani gives universal vatiseecpa: No 
family, rich or poor, shuuld be without 7 ‘és 
roce! BEWARE of tations 
walt ten ty to mis islead. PEARLINE 1s the 
O.xLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
it bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YOKK. 


“ELLIS'S HORSE REMEDIES 


ARE THE BEST.” 


Selidly Endorsed by the “Spirit of the 
Times,” and Leading Veterinary 
Sargeons. 

“ Eruss's Spavin Cure.—Of course it is gener- 
ally regarded as impossible to completely cure a 
bone spavin and remove the enlargement. but ¢¢ ts 
porttively astonishing what curative properties ex- 
ist in the mixture known as Ellis’s Spavin Cure, 
and those who have given it a fair trial say it is the 
best remedy that they ever applied. In many cases 
it has not only removed the lameness, but also the 
lump, and we reccommend itt as far superior to the 
ordinary blisters prescribed by the faculty. We 
also learn that Ellis’s Condition. Colic, Worm, and 
Heave Powders are the best of their kind, and just 
what every horse owner should have at hand ready 
for use."—May 12, 1883. 


‘I would gladly recommend your Spavin Cure to 
all, with perfect confidence as to the result,” writes 
H.C. Perry, V. 8., Boston. 


‘We believe Ellis's Horse Remedies to be ‘the 
best articles on the American market.’ '—Strauss 
& Immen, Fast Mth Street, New York City. 

Sold by all Druzgists and Harness 
Dealers. 

qo Our $5 and $10 assortments of Ellis’s Horee 
Remedies should be in et & stable. Send for free 
book of testimonials, describing all our specialities. | 


ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 


S50 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., 
_ ang 276 Fourth Avenue, N w York. 


OR WEDDING INVITATIONS, GOLD 
and Plain Bevel Cards, send to W. 8. Farru, 
Rockford, Il. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
College for Young 


MEN and WOMEN is the 
Grand Rapids Commercial College. A practical 
training-school. Acknowledged the most complete, 
thoroaah, economical, and truly popular school of 
the kind in the Northwest. Demand for its gradu- 
ates constantly greater than the supply. Send for 
College Journal. C. G. SWENSBERG, Proprietor, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Illinois Conservator 


i] 
ry of Music 
Recently chartered and enlarge A distinct Col- 


lege of Music. E. CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, IL 
See Athenwmum next week. 


OME WOOD SCHOOL, Jusrsz, Preorra 
Co., Inu. Fall and winter sessions begin Sept. 
2th. Terms #200 per year. Rev. THos. W. Ha»xins. 


TELEGRAPEY t:tectropathic Institute, 3 


Washington B8t.. 1 Chicago. nd stamp for circular. 


R. KNAPP'’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Next tecurntecaty) School year begins 
Sept. 19. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


ALESMEN WANTED! Ladies or Gentlemen. 
J. Austin Shaw, Nurseryman, Rochester. N. Y. 


Good Canvassers Wanted! 


We offer rare inducements to good agents. Those 
wishing permanent work that will pay large profits, 
should addrese immediately. 


WASHINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Charlotte, Michigan. 


AGINTS WANTED to Sell 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Books for Children, Books for Adults. Gems of 
Beauty. Sell on sight. For circulars and erms 
addr. ess)6=s C. B. BEACH & CO., Chicago, Il. 


| GENTS MAKE MONEY WHO SELL 
CHASE'S FAMILY PHYSICIAN. Specimen 
Pages free. Price, $2.00. Cha-e Pub. Co., Toledo, O. 


GENTS WANTED. FASTEST SEL- 

LING BOOKS. Largest profit to canvaseers. 

Circulars free. COBURN & NEWMAN, Publishing 
Co., Chi cago. 


100" fancy Advertising Carde, different, 
for 30 cents. Gro. H. RicnMonD, North- 
field Ve vt. 

1! Size 


“BE Cts SHEET MUSIC (Les 


best paper, rold elsewhere at 80c 
to®f.each,sold by us at Only Be 
per copy fo any Pie 
ie -~tlistto selec Send 
tamps) for or Sample Coke Geta: 
fated logue went 
Ww ee OPT Wi sittsoron' St, TON se. Chicago. Re 


UTICA PAT. CLOTHES DRYER 


Most economical to use, 

Strongest and ximplest. 

Takes up no roum when 
notin use. 

Saves: jsnow. shoveling 


paths 
Pavii hold. ‘the wash for 


large fami! 
Holds 2001 feet line. Does 


away with nuisance of lines 
ng acroxs ya 
the best satisfaction. 


| 


Thousandsin une, givin 
:ces exceptional y low. 
Bend turcircu.ar, ore ll and see them. 


Parkhurst & Wilkinson, 184 to 190 Lake St., Chicago 


SILURIAN, 


The Famous Waukesha shat 


Good for all Kidney, Bladder and Stomach 
troubles. Sold in barrels, 10-gallon omnes hons, 
Gat and art. bottles. LEONARD OND- 


* Office, 715 Btate Street, Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Brilliant New Book, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ROUND ABOUT RIO. 


BY FRANK D. Y. CARPENTER. 
1amo. Price $2.00. 


Anew book of Brazilian Travels, written in a 
style of uncommon freshness and raciness, by a sct- 
entific gentleman who held for several years the 
position of geographer of the Geological Survey of 
Brazil, and under these peculiarly favorable condi- 
tions acquired the material of which his book is 
made. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Speech and Manners, 


For Home an School. By Miss Kirkland. 
Price, $1.00. 

A work bys is pared writer for young people, in- 
tended to sage eir attention to the importance of a 
correct use of the mother tongue, and to furnish 
ha Me plata es in regard to the most common violations 
of good breeding. 


Life of Wagner. 
From the Germerr of Dr. Louis Nobl Trans- 
lated by George P. Upton. With Portraft. 
Price, $1.25. 

A new volume in Dr. Nohl's famous series of 
Lives of the Great Musicians, of which have already 
appeared in uniform etyle: ‘* Life of Mosmt,” 
* Life of Beethoven,” ‘* Life of Haydn." Each vol- 
ume with Portrait. Price, $1.25. 


Sermons. 
By Prof. David 8wing. Price, $1.50. 


Twenty of the latest and beet of the discourses of 
this prominent preacher are comprised in this vol- 
ume. 


Times of Battle and of Rest. 
An Historical Komanoe of the Times of wars 
X. and Charles XI. From the Swedish of 
Z. Topelius, Price, $1.25. 


Times of Gustaf Adolf. 
An Historical Romance, Dealing wiih eome of 
the Most Conspicuous Events and Characters of 
the Thirty Years’ War. From the Swedish of 
Prof. Z. Topelius. Price, $1.25. 


Miseries of Fo Hi. 


A Celestial Functionary, Being a Vivid and 
Amusing Description of Civil Service in Chitra. 
From the French of F. Sarcey. Price, $1.00. 


Frontier Army Sketches. 


A Collection of Spirited and uaee ene. 


tions of Border Life. By James W. Steel 

Price, $1.50, 
Nonpareil] Cook Book. ..............0.0005- 00. QL 
Nohl’s Life of Haydn. -. LS 
Nohl’s Life of Beethove 1s 
Nohl's Life of Mozart.... 13 
Fay’s Music Study in Germ 1s 


Hauff’s Tales of Caravan, Inp, an 
Wheeler's Maurine and Other Poems. 
Washburne’s Sketch of Gov. Coles. 
Browne's Golden Poems. Cloth... 
Browne's Golden Poems. Morocco 
Linn’e Golden Thoughts. Cloth...... 
Linn’s Golden Thoughtr. Morooco........... 
Richardson’s English Literature.............. 


iF Bold by all Booksellers, or mailed, poetpaid. 
on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
Cor. Wabash Av. and Madison 8t., Chicago, 
CA R D AGENTS make most money with oa 
Terme, 50 fine assorted cards, with your 


name, 0 aa TEN CENTS. Name paper. 
EO. H. RICHMOND, Nosthaeld, vm 
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NOTES. 


J. H. Morse, in the Critic of November the 3rd, 
in an article on Matthew Arnold establishes a com- 
parison between Lowell and Arnold in which is dis- 
played a nice appreciation and subtle literary in- 
sight. He considers both “representative of the 
modern freedom of criticism.” 


Lord Coleridge, in addressing the students of 
Harverford College near Philadelphia, is reported 
as having said: “If I have any fault to find with 
America it is that you do not give Wordsworth 
quite the honor he deserves.” Just criticism is 
helpful. Let this be the word to the wise, ete. 


We are thankful for small favors. Joseph Cook 
has at last given a definition of Unitarianism which 
we can accept. It is true that he intended it as a 
definition of orthodoxy; but that only shows that 
Unitarianism is orthodox. Here it is: “ My central 
thought is that orthodoxy is not worthy of the 
name unless it is an echo of God; not merely the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, but the whole of 


the truth as apprehended by both the rational and 
the spiritual faculties.” 


A hundred and thirty dollars in prizes is offered 
for the best historical essays presented on the follow- 
ing topics by the graduates of the Boston and 
Worcester High Schools, for the years 1882-3: 


1, The right and wrong of the policy of the United States towards 
the North American Indians. 

2. What were the defects of the ‘Articles of Confederation” between 
the American States, and why was the ‘Constitution of the United 
States ’’ substituted? 


Similar prizes have been offered in St. Louis, and 
Portland, Oregon. The object is to encourage 
historical study, and the result seems to a very 
gratifying. ee 

Some of J. W. Chadwick’s friends have kindly 
furnished two hundred and fifty copies of his 
monthly sermon of the current winter for free 
Western distribution. They have been assigned to 
Unity Mission workers in several states, and through 
them we trust they will reach five times two hundred 
and fifty homes before they go where good sermons 
goat last. If homes in towns without any liberal 
preacher, so much the better. Let such homes 
address Miss F. L. Roberts, 135 Wabash Ave., 
pad they can probably be supplied. A goodly mis- 
sionary-service on the part of the Brooklyn friends. 


An exchange says that a minister with a “fair 
measure of health and who works in cheerfulness 
of spirit will secure good support in these days.” 
The italics are ours. Cheerfulness of spirit may, 
in most cases, be a matter of temperament, but in the 


ministry it seems to us a duty; not simply a grace- | 


ful attachment to the profession but an indispensa- 
ble element. If religion is of any use in the world 
it is to make men and women bold in the presence 
of danger, earnest amidst frivolous surroundings, 
and cheerful in the presence of sorrows and dis- 
couragements; and the minister of religion fails in 
his ministry if he does not contribute sunlight to 
the lives of those to whom he ministers. 


The Western Sunday-School Society has long had 
a friendly agent at the East in G. H. Ellis, the 
publisher of the Register. Both Uniry and our 
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society owe him thanks for many favors. But now 
a still more natural arrangement has been made, 
and henceforth the publications of the Western 
Society will be found for sale at the office of the 
Eastern Sunday-School Society, 7 Tremont Place, 
Boston, where they are hospitably pigeon-holed not 
out of sight, but into sight, for all who may be 
interested. Op the other hand all the fresh East- 
ern Society’s publications can be seen at the Western 
Society’s Office, 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. “One 
soul in two bodies” will be the rule between them 
so far as bodies a thousand miles apart can keep 
the rule. “Unity Hymns and Chorals,” etc., can 
also be found at the Bostonend. And on the table 
of the A. U. A in the next room at Tremont Place, 
can be found copies of Unity and of our Western 
Series of Tracts called “ Unity Mission,” advertised 
on another page. 


Apropos to Mr. Wendte’s Harvest Homily in our 
last issue comes a most urfique and striking address 
delivered at the Unitarian church in Lawrence, 
Kansas, at the Harvest Festival, the last Sunday in 
October, by the pastor, Rev. C. G. Howland, in which 
he tries to give some material measurement of the 
extent of the present most bountiful corn-harvest of 
Kansas, which on the lowest estimate of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau amounts to 200,000,000 bushels. If it 
were undertaken to transport this entire corn crop to 
New York, putting five hundred bushels in a car, it 
would take a freight train so long that when the 
engine was entering New York city, the caboose 
would be some seventy-five miles west of Santa F 
in New Mexico. This computation is followed with 
& graphic and appreciative recognition of the 
harvest of “humble but delicious vegetables’ and 
the bountiful fruit, closing with the following sug- 
gestive reflections: 


How rich the world is in precious things! What marvelous variety 
in our fields, our gardens, our orchards! What a sense of plenty and 
of splendid beauty they excite as we look upon them. The American 
citizen may well exult in his fortune. The table of a Kansas farmer 
to-day may be as luxurious as that of any king. The service at the 
kiny’s board will be more gorgeous, it will be of porcelain and si)ver 
and gold, but the dishes will be neither more numerous nor more ex- 
cellent. And yet, in the midst of this charming and glorious bounty, 
we sometimes complain of our lot and charge the benignant Providence 
with parsimony and stinginess. I would that we all knew we are 
happy. 


We have had so much to say against money- 
making festivals in churches, believing as we pro- 
foundly do that the good obtained by them, which 
is obvious, is more than offset by the harm done by 
them, -vhich is not so obvious, that we are willing 
to have tKe other side stated by one who believes 
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in them. We have seldom seen it better stated 
than by W. H. Savage in his Parish sermon of Oct. 
14, in which he recounts the successes of the Leomin- 
ster parish, among which were two festivals which 
resulted in the final overthrow of the debt, which 
fact will explain and perhaps justify the following 
exultation: 


If only money enough to pay the expenses had been realized, that 
“Easter Festival’ would have been a grand success, It was a most 
fitting and Christian observance of the season of the resurrection. 
Humanity, friendship, and loving helpfulnesa came forth to newness of 


life; and all felt a sweet touch of the soul's springtime, a breath from 


those kindlier climes into which the suspicions and selfishness that here 
afflict our lives do not enter. Even the stormy March did emooth his 
fretful front, and smiled benignly on the tribes that made joyful pil- 
grimage to the shrine where the fathers worshiped God. 

You know the result. Ten thousand doliars’ worth of kindness and 


Sriendshtp and helpfulness, and seven hundred and seventy dollars and 


seventy cents in current funds. 

But not every one knows how nobly the people at large responded to 
the appeals and suggestions of the committee in charge of the Festival. 
One man, whose head is a little gray, said to me after it was over, 
“*Thank the young people; tell them they did nobly!" I am happy to 
act on the advice he gave, for I didn’t see any but young people about. 
In the day of resurrection, all will be young, I presume. At any rate 
it was so in those days. The man to whom I have alluded was as young 
as any of the rest. In this, we may see the manifest divineness of 
kindness and helpfulness. They make all young again. 

The ‘June Festival’ was like Its predecessor, only more so. Who 
will ever forget it? It was like a foretaste of thut free and happy life 
we hope for beyond the resurrection gate. How fresh and youthfal were 
all who shared in the work and the pleasure of that concluding scene of 
our financial emancipation! 

The last week in Chicago has been an eventful one 
to the friends of progress and religion. First came 
an anniversary of the Chicago Froebel Kindergarten 
Association, well attended at one of the rooms in 
the Grand Pacific, at which an encouraging report 
was offered, and stirring addresses made by W. H. 
Hailman now of La Porte, Indiana, Colonel Parker 
of the Englewood Normal Schvol, and others. 
Then came the visit of the eminent Orientalist, 
Mozoomdar, whose visit was limited to three days; 
but during that time ne was able to meet many 
friends and to leave an impression of thoughtfulness, 
breadth and spirituality that will reach farther than 
his personality and, we are sure, do much to ameli- 
orate the theological severity and sectarian isolation 
in many places. On Saturday evening, Nov. 10th, 
the Channing Club with a considerable number of 
invited guests tendered him a reception Some 
sixty gentlemen were present, with Mr. B. P. Moul- 
ton in the chair. The meeting was one of absorb- 
ing interest. The address of Mr. Mozoomdar was 
one of characteristic power, and Dr. Thomas, Rev. 
Sumner Ellis, Rev. Robert West, editor of the Ad- 
vance, and others, spoke in the same high key of 
fraternity and earnestness. On Sunday the 11th 
he addressed ua large audience in the morning at 
the Church of the Messiah, and in the evening on 
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the invitation of Dr. Scudder he occupied the pulpit 
of Plymouth Church. Lastly, Chicago has tried to 
do ample justice to the memory of Luther. All the 
pulpits of the city have dedicated themselves to the 
memorial service of the great herald of freedom and 
the stalwart reformer. 


Gontributed Wrficles. 


LOYALTY. 


F. L. HOSMER. 


When courage fails, and faith burns low, 
And men are timid grown,— 

Hold fast thy loyalty, and know 
That Truth still moveth on. 


For unseen messengers she hath 
To work her will and ways, 

And even human scorn and wrath 
God turneth to her praise. 


She can both meek and lordly be, 
In heavenly might secure; 

With her is plede of victory, 
And patience to endure. 


The race is not unto the swift, 
The battle to the strong, 

When dawn her judgment-days that sift 
The claims of right and wrong. 


And more than thou canst do for Truth 
Can she on thee confer, 

If thou, O heart, but give thy youth 
And manhood unto her. 


For she can make thee inly bright, 
Thy self-love purge away, 

And lesd thee in the path whose light 
Shines to the perfect day. 


Who follow her, though men deride, 
In her strength shall be strong; 

Shall see their shame become their pride, 
And share her triumph-song! 


NOT ALL THERE. 


W. C. GANNETT. 


The innocents, of whom the ovtch say, ‘ They are not all there.’ 


Something short in the making,— 
Something lost on the way, 

As the little Soul was taking 
Its path to the break of Day! 


Only his mood or passion,— 
But it twitched an atom back; 
And she, for her gods of fashion, 
Filched from the pilgrim’s pack. 
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The Father did not mean it, 
The Mother did not know, 
No human eye had seen it: 
But the little Soul needed it so! 


Through the street there passed a cripple, 
Maimed from before its birth; 

On the strange face gleamed a ripple 
Like a half-dawn on the earth. 


It passed,—and it awed the city, 
As one not live nor dead; 

Eyes looked, and briinmed with pity,— 
“ He is not all there,” they said. 


Not all! for part is behind it, 
Lying dropt on the way: 

And two, could they only find it, 
Would welcome the end of Day! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF UNITARIANISM IN 
CHICAGO.* 


8. 8. GREELEY. 

Mr. Presipext, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CHANNING 
Cuivus: Your kind invitation to prepare for you a 
brief sketch of early Unitarianism in Chicago, set 
before me a pleasant, but somewhat difficult task. A 
half century is certainly not a very wide span to be 
covered by historical inquiry. But the general de- 
struction of records, correspondence and private 
papers by the great fire of 1871, projects the history 
of this city almost into the region of myth and 
legend. 

The rapid development of Chicago, and its mar- 
velous rebuilding have so crowded the lives of its 
present citizens, that the events of 1840 appear as 
if seen through the perspective of three or four 
generations. You will pardon, therefore, some 
possible errors in dates, to the unaided memory of 
myself and of older witnesses whom I have con- 
sulted. 

I first saw the light in Chicago on a bright Oc- 
tober morning in 1853; it was my birthday, and I 
felt, though already well-stricken in years, that I 
was being born again in this new-found land of 
promise. 

The first Sunday morning found me in a friendly 
pew in the little old First Unitarian Church on 
Washington street, listening to the deep, vibrating 
tones of the Rev. Rush R. Shippen, then in the 
fourth year of his pastorate. He had come hither 
in November, 1849, a lad of twenty-one, fresh from 
Meadville, with all the generous enthusiasm and 
hopeful courage of youth, to speak the freer word 
and preach the more cheery gospel, in this distant 
outpost of Liberal faith. The church had been 
started in 1836 by a few young men who were 


*This was the topic for consideration at the O-toher meeting of the 
Channing Club, with M. B. Hull. E-q., inthe chair. The opening paper 
was read by 8. 8. Greeley, E q., of Unity Church, wh ch in accordunce 
with the vote of the Club we publish for the benefit of many interested 
in Chicago Unitarianism who were unable to hear the reading.—Epb. 
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interested in liberal thought. Among the survivors 
are H. G. Loomis, Arthur G. Burley, Stephen F. 
Gale, Joseph Gray, N. Goold, J. N. Balastier, S. C. 
Clarke and Abram Clarke; and among those who 
have passed away were E. I. Tinkham, Wm. H. Lar- 
rabee, C. L. Harmon, Azel Peck and Wm. H. Clarke. 


Mr. Peck, though probably less known now than 
many of his contemporaries, deserves kindly re- 
membrance by his public benefactions. A me- 
chanic, a modest citizen of simple ways of life, he 
had amassed what was esteemed a competence 
forty-one years ago, the bulk of which, consisting 
of real estate in the West Division, he bequeathed 
at his death, in 1849, subject to a life-interest for his 
widow, to the First Unitarian Church and the Me- 
chanic's Institute, in equal shares. 

These two institutions are now enjoying, I am 
told, an annual benefit of some $2,000 cash from 
these legacies. This sum will be largely increased 
after a few years, when, under the terms of the 
will, the property can be sold. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that of 
the very, very few public benefactors which this 
city has known, three—Peck, Burr and Bates—were 
Unitarians. To Jonathan Burr the city owes the 
Home for the Friendless and the Burr Mission; and 
to Eli Bates his noble bequests for the Industrial 
School, and the Lincola Monnment in Lincoln 
Park, and for the completion of the towers of Unity 
Church. 

The infant church led a wandering life for some 
three or four years, now listening to the Rev. Mr. 
Huntoon in some school-house on the North side, 
anon fired to enthusiasm by a sermon from Dr. 
Fuller in the old Lake h.use, then seeming to 
plead for justice in the old-time court-rooms of the 
South side. Among the well-known preachers who 
came from time to time to fan the flickering flames 
to life by their eloquence were Dr. John Pierpont, 
Dr. Thompson, Rev. Crawford Nightingale, Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke, Rev. George Bartol. 


In the fall of 1839, Rev. Joseph Harrington was 
sent here by the American Unitarian Association as 
missionary. After preaching a few months he re- 
turned to New England to solicit aid for the build- 
ing of a church here, and raised $2,500. Citizens 
of Chicago contributed $2,000 more; the church 
was shortly built, and in October of 1840 he re- 
turned here as the settled pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Society. After a successful pastorate of four 
years, Mr. Harrington resigned his charge, greatly 
to the regret of a people who had been at first 
attracted by his brilliant powers, and then bound 
to him by warm regard. He was followed by Rev. 
Henry Giles, Rev. Dr. Lord, Dr. Adam and others, 
and in 1849 by Mr. Shippen. During the first ten 
or twelve years, the music was furnished by a vol- 
unteer choir and orchestra, in which Edward Tink- 
ham played the violin, A. H. Burley the flute, 
Charles Burley the ’cello; Wm. H. Larrabee and 
Heury Tucker sang bass and tenor. Miss Helen 
Griswold was the soprano, and afterwards married 
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the minister, as every well regulated soprano should 
do. Mr. Harrington was an enthusiastic musician, 
and a capable and somewhat severe drill-master. 
A surviving member of this amateur choir informs 
me that the music was as good as the preaching, 
and that both were of the best. 

Chitago had in 1853 a population, according to 
the encyclopedia, of 60,652, and though doubling 
its population every four years,’ it had still the 
appearance of an overgrown village. Its houses 
were nearly all of wood, its sidewalks of plank, 
and its streets of mud, unfathomed in damp 
weather. Thechurches were not out of keeping with 
the general village look. The Second Presbyterians 
had, indved, just reared what seemed in those 
days 8 costly and splendid pile. The material was, 
not inappropriately, the grey prairie stone strongly 
marked with pitch and brimstone, as if in sulemo 
warning of impending doom for those hardened 
sinners who would not yield to the preaching of 
the large-hearted, genial Dr. Patterson. The gentle 
Doininie was quite content to leave the combustibles 
ou the outer walls of his sanctuary, and rarely 
mixed them with his sermon ink. 


Our church was a plain, squatty brown structure, 
with Grecian columns, apparently borrowed for 
thirty or sixty days from some piney Parthenon. 
It stood on the north side of Washington street, 
between Clark and Dearborn, on the site now 
covered by the United States Express Company’s 
building and the Shreve building. If you want 
to find it more exactly, ask your surveyor to 
point out lot seven, block thirty-eight in the Origi- 
na) Town of Chicago. 

On the opposite side of the street, and a little 
further west stood the Universalist Church, the 
counterpart in form and size to ours, a thought less 
grave and sedate, perhaps, as becomes the house of 
those who are undisturbed by anxieties for the 
future, and can afford to be light-hearted. 

Mr. Shippen was the leader of a noble band 
Those of you, if any, who sat with me to hear the 
music of his speech, and be warmed by the sun- 
shine of his smile, will recall with reverence, among 
those who have passed away, the names of Wil- 
liam R. Larrabee, Dr. Foster, E. K. Rogers, C. L. 
Harmon, Eli Bates, Artemas Carter, Gilbert Hub- 
bard, Dr. McVicker, Judge Peck, William H. Clarke, 
Jonathan Burr, Colonel James, Henry Tucker, and 
J. D. Webster. | 


Among those who still remain in active manhood 
or a green old age, are B. F. Adams, Nathan Mears, 
Jerome Beecher, H. G. Loomis, John Brewer, 
Joseph H. Gray, the three Burleys, Arthur, Charles 
and Augustus, Dr. Charles Gilman Smith, Fred 
Fisher, Dr. E. L. Holmes, J. D. Sherman, Dr. Snow- 
don, C. B. Hosmer, E. N. Willard, Samuel Shack- 
ford, Samuel C. Clarke. And these numes recall to 
our memories the fair faces and gracious ways of 
almost ds many charming women, who were quite 
as devoted to the interests of the church and to the 
welfare of the community as were their husbands. 
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Prominent among the ladies, the survivors of|and Messrs. E. K. Rogers for the North side, 
that time will recall the stately form and courteuus | Artemas Carter for the West side, and Josiah L. 
manners of one, a widow, who, dying, left these| James and Jerome Beecher for the First church, 
graces to a worthy daughter. Our excellent brother | were appointed a committee to arrange the details 
Murry Nelson was then gnashing a fine set of teeth | of the division. The plan was partly carried out, 
in the gloom of Orthodoxy; these blessed ladies, {and June 25th, A.D. 1858, one quarter of the lot 
particularly the younger, could tell by what opera- | was conveyed to Unity church, which had been 
tion of divine grace he was snatched as a brand from | organized Dec. 23, 1857. 
the burning. The First church reserved the right to occupy the 

It was in 1854 that the great schism befel the! lot as long as it should be needed for purposes of 
Unitarian Church in Chicago. This peaceful and | worship, but on the 22nd of May, 1863 the old house 
harmonious church was literally rentin twain “from | took fire very opportunely, and was damaged past 
turret to foundation stone.” It was brought about | repair, so that the actual delivery of the property 
by the carpenters, who separated the sundered was effected. I have never heard that the origin 
halves and spliced in a piece, giving room for ajof that fire was actually traced to any member of 
couple of dozen new pews. It was a sign and an | Unity church. It may be that some of them bore 
effect. of healthy growth; and the church continued ' the incendiary torch, but you can’t prove it by me. 
to grow, for in a couple of years or so she shot out | Perhaps it was Jerome Beecher, or was it Nathan 
a low unsightly wing on either side, so that, with | Mears or some other mad wag of the period, who 
the wooden dome, the whole affair had rather the | on being congratulated on the salvage of the pulpit, 
aspect of a setting hen, with a swelled head and no; answered: “Yes, and they might have saved the 
tail feathers. organ too, only the confounded firemen couldn’t 

But this ecclesiastical hen, though not a comely | play on it.” 
fowl, gathered her chickens under her wings with} No Unitarian church was organized on the West 
_ fall motherly warmth and tenderness. The church | side for several years, and meanwhile the remain- 
building of thirty years ago was by no means the| ing three-fourths of the old lot were sold, and the 
house of many well furnished mansions, which the proceeds invested in the Church of the Messiah, 
greater activity and luxury of to-day require. which was built on Wabash avenue near Peck Court. 

It’s a cold day for the church of 1883, of almost} On account of this uafortunate, but unavoidable 
any denomination, when it is not provided with a delay in organizing, the Third church failed to 
- Sunday-school room, a minister’s study, church! receive the quarter of the old church lot which had 
parlors, kitchen, pantries and all the accessories of | been voted to the West side. Something, no doubt, 
the culinary art. A portable stage and dramatic’ has been done by the sister churches, and by the 
apparatus are not wholly unknown among the| American Unitarian Association to make good this 
church properties, even in the Orthodox communion. | Joss; but it is hardly likely that the statute of limi- 


The church of ’54 had only its auditorium, which 
was heated by large stoves, and ventilated by the 
grace of God, and poor joiner’s work. It hadn’t 
even a coal bin inside its walls. 

It was adapted only to more formal gatherings, 
and could not be the home and center of the social 
life of its congregation. The sewing circles, socia- 
bles and informal meetings were held in private 
houses, and the dwellings of Chicago of that day 
were still rural in size and appointments. 

But each knew all; hospitality, if simple, was 
sincere; the young were cared for and the old were 
cheered. The winter months were enlivened by 
many pleasant social gatherings at hospitable fire- 
sides. The modern club was not yet, and the in- 
ventor of “papers” was still unborn. But we 
somehow contrived to be happy without them. 

The church continued to increase in numbers and 
influence and its membership was scattered over the 
three divisions of the city, so that early in the year 
1857 the question was seriously discussed of form- 
ing new churches in the North and West divisions. 
At a meeting of the society held on April 27, 1857, 
it was voted that one quarter of the lot on Wash- 


ington street should be given to a new church to 


tations would be set up by the Third church in bar 
to the payment of the remainder, should the other 
churches insist upon making it good. 

No notice of the early church in Chicago would 
be complete in which Mr. Shippen had not a promi- 
nent place. 

Rush R. Shippen came of the old stock of that 
name in Pennsylvania. Miss Peggy Shippen, who 
became the wife of General Arnold, was of this 
family. 

She is described as “ young, extremely beautiful 
and graceful. and with a magnetism of power and 
manner which drew to her in love and admiration 
every one who came within her influence.” 

The young minister shared in the physical and 
mental gifts of his early and unhappy kinswoman. 
He was of tall and powerful form, a commanding 
presence, with an expression of great gentleness and 
benignity, and a voice, powerful, but of peculiarly 
agreeable quality. His musical gifts, his general 
intelligence, and his genial manners made him wel- 
come in all companies. But I need not draw his 
portrait, when we have his living counterpart among 
us in the person of his younyer brother. 

Mr. Shippen was a clear thinker and a vigorous 


be founded in the North Division and one quarter | writer, who gave to all his utterances the force of 


to a new church to be founded in the West Division, 


personal conviction. Not greatly eloquent, nor 
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strikingly original, he rarely failed in the pulpit to 
interest his audience, because his words were fitting 
and well-chosen, and always from the heart. He 
had two of the best, though negative qualities of 
George Washington: he could not tell, nor act, a 
lie, and he never slopped over. 

I remember that in 1854 he addressed the annual 
meeting of the Bible Society in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, by invitation of its pastor, Rev. 
Robert Patterson. It was a recognition of manly 
worth, and sincere work for righteousness, as un- 
usual for that day as it was deserved. 

Mr. Shippen resigned his charge here in July, 
1857, and, after a pastorate of some years in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, was appointed Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association —an office which 
he filled for many years, and resigned to take the 
church at Washington. Mr. Shippen was followed 
by Rev. George Noyes, a lawyer rather than a min- 
ister, but whose excellent qualities drew around 
him troops of friends. Then came the brief min- 
istry of Rev. Mr. Thomas, and a temporary supply 
by Rev. Mr. Hadley, the then minister at large; 
and after him the burning of the old church and 
the building of the new, with Rev. Laird Collier as 
its first minister. 

One of the early and enthusiastic pioneers in the 
First church once remarked, when the subscriptions 
for some parish work or other didn’t come in fast 
_ enough to suit him, with a depth of feeling that 
quite outran his grammar, “The Unitarians, bless 
‘em, hain’t got no zeal.” 

But they had zeal enough, nevertheless, to organ- 
ize, in about 1856, the ministry at large, which was 
perhaps the earliest effort at practical outside 
charity, put forth by any church in this city. It 
has long since passed away, and the work it began 
is carried on by stronger hands. But it did its 
perfect work, when in 1858 it transplanted Robert 
Collyer from Philadelphia to Chicago, and made 
him minister at large. His function was partly to 
supply the pressing physical needs of those who 
came’ to him, but still more to give comfort and 
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1872. There are fourteen articles, all reviews of 
noteworthy books, but reviews of a kind that add to 
the subject and in some instances are much better 
than the book discussed. Miss Cobbe is not only 
one of the greatest of living women, but her voice is 
the clearest and strongest at the present time of the 
intuitive school of ethics. With perfect courage 
she faces the increasing’ hosts of the ablest men of 
the world who are claiming that the doctrine of 
evolution will lead us to a scientific basis of morals, 
and tells them that they are all wrong and will 
surely be converted if they love truth and will sin- 
cerely seek it. This spirit is especially manifest in 
an essay in the Contemporary Review of last June 
on Agnostic morality, which would doubtless have 
appeared in the present volume if it had reached 
our shores a little earlier. In a note to this article 
she says: “‘When Mr. Darwin did me the honor to 
send me the advance sheets of his ‘ Descent of Man,’ 
in which he first clearly broached this theory [that 
conscience is analogous to animal instinct and is 
built up through heredity and natural selection], 
I wrote to him that in my humble judgment the 
doctrine if ever generally accepted would sound the 
knell of the virtue of mankind. Mr. Darwin smiled 
in his usual kind way at my fanaticism, as he doubt- 
less deemed it; but so far am I from retracting that 
judgment that I am more than ever convinced, after 
ten years of observation, that this doctrine is a 
deadly one, paralyzing moral activity, and in the 
long run bringing on the spiritual death of Atheism.” 
This may be taken as an indication that the essay 
that gives the name to the present volume is not 
out of date so far as its author can judge. It was 
written at thetime of which she speaks, being the 
review of the “Descent of Man” written from those 
advance sheets. She accepts cheerfully the general 
theory of evolution till it comes to the explanation 
of the moral sense or conscience, but here she calls 
a halt and proclaims her “Thus far, but no farther.’’ 
Into the merits of the controversy we cannot enter, 
but no one who wishes to read up the modern dis- 
cussion of this subject—the most profound discus 


good cheer and to help them to their feet, offering | sion that the ages have brought forth of the sub- 


religious instruction only in such small doses as 
empty stomachs and bare backs could assimilate. 

After a year or more of successful work he be- 
came the first minister of Unity Churen. 

The line between ancient and modern ecclesiasti- 
cal history must be drawn somewhere, and the 
lapse of my fifteen minutes warns me that it must 
be drawn at the coming of the two Collyers. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS*. 


These essays are well worthy of preservation in 
the beautiful form in which Mr. Ellis has given 
them to us. They are reprinted from the several 
English Magazines and Reviews in which they orig- 
inally appeared at dates varying between 1865 and 


*Darwiniem in Morals, and Other Essays, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Geo. H. Ellis. Boston. 1833. $2.00. 


ject most important to human welfare—can find 
anywhere a better beginning than with this book. 


Besides the first essay there are two others that 
bear upon the same theme—Hereditary Piety, a 
review of Mr. Galton’s Hereditary Genius, and 
The Evolution of Morals and Religion, which is in 
reality a supplement to the first essay. But we 
must not forget the other chapters) The one 
entitled “An English Broad-Churchman” is a very 
interesting estimate of the great preacher F. W. 
Robertson. There are two essays upon Unconscious 
Cerebration that we commend to our friends who 
are still puzzled over “animal magnetism” and 
kindred subjects, as well as to those who secretly 
fear that the physiologist may some day demon- 
strate that we have no souls. Four essays upon 
ancient religions, one upon auricular confession in 
the English church, one upon The Devil, one upon 
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the French Theist, Felix Pécaut, and one upon the 
Religion of Childhood, complete the list. We hope 
the book may be widely read. 


Our Alnity “Pulpit. 


THE MOURNING GARB.* 


JULIA HOLMES SMITH, M.D. 


Nature is musical, and the human ear directed by 
each individual soul according to capacity makes of 
that music just what can be cumprehended. The 
organ of Corti, marvellous harpsichord with myriad 
strings, is capable of discerning equally the diso- 
nances of savage music or the mysteries of Wagner. 
The spiritual ear is not less complex than that 
which perishes with the body. To the savage, the 
sighing of the wind suggests only atmospheric con- 
ditions; the poet hears whispers of love, the wooing 
of fairies, the moans of lost spirits. In the dark- 
ness the untutored mind finds but the time to 
sleep; the astronomer catches the strains of the 
wailing planet music, and sees here his opportunity 
for learning the mysteries of “ worlds of light he 
never saw by day.” Light and darkness, heat and 
cold, sunshine and shadow, springtime and harvest, 
life and death, follow each other in regular succes- 
sion, each doing its part in the rhythm of the universe. 
At the close of the year we find the hours have 
been fairly divided, and that day and night, joy 
and sorrow have shared equally the throne of the 
seasons. The grand hymn of the universe is an 
antiphonal of sorrow and of joy, of life and of death, 
and each human soul must do its part in the 
service, now on one side of the altar, now on the 
other. To-day the grand major strain of Hallelujah, 
to-morrow the pitiful minor of despair. 

Joy, Sorrow, Life, Death, “who knoweth which is ; 
best ?? Far beyond human ken is the answer, for the 
wisest knows not what death means. What we call 
death of a lower form invariably precedes the de- 
velopment of higher orders, and the changes on the 
face of the globe caused by the destructive agencies | 
of nature have been the means of making its sur- 
face better fitted for man—the highest order of 
creation of which our senses are coguizant. Inor- 
ganic nature makes no moan as her seas are up- 
heaved, forests submerged, continents destroyed, | 
but man in common with many of the brute creation ! 
has instinctive affection for his offspring which 
leads to tenderest care during life, and also being 
bereaved of his young he mourns for a season, this 
mourning being proportioned to the degree of intel- 
ligence in the animal as well in its intensity as in 
duration and power of expression. In none of the 
lower orders, however, is found the retrouctive love 
which cherishes the parent or the sweet tenderness 


which binds friend to friend. Hence in man, if a! 


*Read at the session of the Women's Congress, Chicago, October, 
1883. 


greater capacity to sorrow, is the richest share of 
joy. 

The expression of this grief in bereavement is 
found to be characteristic as well of nations as of 
individuals; and given the funeral customs of any 
people one might almost predicate the degree of 
advancement in civilization, and to a degree the 
creed. Among primitive peoples the ceremonial 
expressions of grief are simple exaggerations of the 
natural emotions—a carelessness to usual comfort, a 
distracting agony, fasting, wringing the hands, tear- 
ing the hair, beating the breast, ete. Hawaians 
gash the body and cut off an ear or knock out a 
front tooth as a proper toilet for grief, and when 
a king dies the nation pretends madness, and 
all manner of crime is committed us a ceremonial 
expression of the sorrow which is supposed to have 
driven them frantic, but such wild grief is short 
lived; “‘ Long live the King” is cried on the morrow 
and the madness of joy supervenes. The New 
Zealanders daub themselves with red paint, but 
wear this ghastly mourning decoration only a short 
time. Dahomey mourns longer and keeps up the 
friendly intercourse with the departed, killing a slave 
now and again that the soul may tell news of those 
left behind. The Karens regard everything per- 
taining to death with horror; clothes, books, furni- 
ture, every article which the diseased has used is 
committed to the flames; to touch any article be- 
longing to the dead would be as fatal as the pois- 
oned tunic of Nessus not only to the body but the 
soul. These burn their dead, and hired women 
mourn awhile; when their howling ceases there is 
an end of all signs of grief. The Ethiopians expect 
the dead to return to the earth, and for a short 
period wear brown, the color of the good mother 
who has received once more her own to her bosom: 
fitting show of sorrow, since from the earth the 
dead come no more. These have no hope in a 
future life. Some sort of distigurement seems 
essential to the Oriental idea of mourning; they dis- 
color the face, allowing hair and nails and beard to 
grow, casting ashes on their heads and wearing sack- 
cloth. From the South Sea islands comes a hint of 
possible consolation in breavement, for their mourn- 
ing dress is black and white, expressing both sorrow 
and hope. 

Without a state religion there yet seems to 
be among all the Chinese a certain looking forward 
to a better life, and this common hope, arising as it 
does from different motives and different religious 
creeds, is illustrated in their dress after the death 
of a friend. They express mourning by sewing 
white stripes un ordinary garments, wearing white 
shoes and painting a white stripe on the door post 
of the dwelling. These symbols are marks of, shall 
wesay woe? Nay, rather hope, for to the followers of 
Buddha there is far in the future the blessed Nir- 
vana, when, the material part having been purged 
away and various transmigrations endured, the soul 
is at last absorbed in the bosom of the Deity. All 
rejoice that the loved one is gone to be amung the 
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, with whom he is remembered in their worship. 


Chinese followers of Confucius live practical . 


lives, and avoiding all thought of the future, endure 


bereavement stoically, wearing the white stripe as 4 | 


matter of form. ’Tis a custom with this people to 
make preparation for death as we do for the dis- 
posal of property, for the dead becomes as gods to 
be worshiped and so ’tis gain to die. A coffin is 
considered quite a proper gift from ason to a father, 
and it is told that a traveler attending a funeral at 
Pekin found the coffin covered with an elegantly 
embroidered silk sheet, wrought and presented to 
the deceased years before by his devoted wife. How 
many of us would enjoy such a testimonial? The 
mourning of white stripes is worn only a few months. 
The fashions in Japan are similar to those of China. 


Persia mourns in pale brown, the color of withered : 
leaves; while sky blue, which whispers of hope that! 


the’ deceased has pone into heaven, is the mourning 
color for Syria, Cappadocia, !Armenia and Turkey. 
The Mohammedans are forbidden to wear mourning 
at all, or to wail at the grave, for “are not the good 
rewarded after death, and doth it not behoove the 
true believer to say, even in the presence of bereave 

ment, ‘ Allah, il allah, God is good!” 
brown were the colors chosen by the Greeks and 
Romans, but were worn only ten months. Egypt- 
ians and Burmese use yellow, signifying exaltation, 
since these, as indeed nearly all nations, enjoy the 
sweet hope of a life beyond the grave. The Norse- 
men and the Gauls in their mythologies, the Druids 


in their weird rites, the South Americans who build ' 


gorgeous temples to the sun, from whom and in 
whom and to whom are all things, the Red men of 


America, who are glad to join the departed chiefs | 


in the “Great Hunting Ground,” each and all tell 
of the sweet hope of immortality, of a life better, 
purer, fuller, than any conceived of here, eachin a 
measure rejoices with the dead who are blessed. 
It remained for the Jews and the Christians to choose 
black as their mourning garb, which tells only of 
the privation of light and joy, the midnight gloom 
of sorrow for the loss sustained. 

“The series of effects which we call color, are 
certainly Nature’s chief glory: the exquisite shading 
of the sunset, the manv-hued rainbow, the gorgeous 
flowers are all suggested by the word color, and all 
tell of happiness. What wonder, then, that bright 
colors are associated with joy, and how opposite 
the effect of darkness.” Color is not merely covered 
up by night, but for the time actually destroyed, 
withdrawn. Under the deep shadow of night, there 
is no such thing as greenness of grass or golden 
hue of grain, or blue and scarlet of flowers. If 
sunshine falls on black cloth the chief part of the 
vibrations of ether are absorbed, hence the signifi- 
cance of black as a mourning garb. The rose light 
of love, the blue of hope, the purple of victory, are 
all swallowed up in the night of our despair. 

In the first terrible throes of the bereaved heart, 
grief sees 


‘* No God, no Heaven, iu the void world, 
The wide, grey, lampless, dark, unpeopled world.” 


Black and! 
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|The sorrow-stricken heart cannot forbid the stars 
to shine nor the flowers to bud in spring. nor the 
glorious rainbow to span the sky, but it can, and 
ofttimes does forbid any mental response to these 
glories. Myriad dewdrops may glisten on the 
sward, but to the sorrowing they are all tears). The 
mourner is at first so clothed upon by this shadow 
‘of the great grief that the mere thought of toilet 
formalities is an intrusion, and is necessarily sug- 
gested by some friend whose sense of the fitness of 
things has not been overpowered by sorrow. To 
high and low, rich and poor alike, comes the impera- 
tive mandate of fashion, a demand I have shown as 
universal as the hymn of death is perpetual, its 
memorial ubiquitous; and while I admit that seuti- 
ment is the great conservative principle of society, 
and because, of all sentiments, that relating to our 
dead is the highest and holiest, so with all my soul 
I protest against the decking of that sentiment in 
funereal habiliments of black, and compelling the 
mourner to express her sorrow, so to speak, by the 
ard. 

P The sweet thoughts of love are sacred. Not in 
the glare of the crowded street, but in the shady 
grove, in the soft twilight, in some by-way of social 
life the fond lover whispers of his hopes, and the 
maiden, jealous of the very air, hides her blushes 
as she responds to his “I love you, Sweet.” Do 
they straightway blazon the story and weight for 
the world’s appreciation the affection each has given 
to the other! Verily, no. Your heart and mine has 
its holy of holies, into whose sacred precincts only 
the one love anointed high-priest has entered to 
feed the sacred fire. Our love is all our own. 
Cannot grief beso? ’Tis an impertinence to ask, 
Do you love your child, your husband, your parent ? 
Yet let either die, and fashion demands an accurate 
measurement of grief by means of crepe on gar- 
ments. 

My objections to the wearing of mourning garb, 
of what color soever, are: 

Ist. The reflex influence on the wearer is bad, if 
the sorrow it expresses is real. 

2nd. It is undesirable to surround children and 
invalids with the symbols of grief. 

3rd. The expense is often greater than is consist- 
ent with the circumstances of the mourner. 

4th. In many iustances the crape expresses a 
sham sentiment or is merely a concession to fashion. 

Sth ’Tis like a reburial, when the mourning is 
taken off. 

1st. The influence of mind over body is an im- 
portant factor in estimating the evil influence of 
‘the mourning garb on the health and conduct. In- 
stances will readily occur to our minds of feats of 
strength achieved under the influence of excitement 
Carpenter relates an incident of an old cook, totter- 
ing with age; having heard an alarm of fire, she 
seized a box containing her property and ran down 
stairs with it as easily as she would have carried 8 
platter. After the fire had been extinguished she 
could not lift the box a hairs breadth from the 
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floor. 
the body for the nonce responding to the will, which 
in its turn is wrought upon by the sense of fear. 
Short-lived power, you willsay. True, but a visit to 
any of our lunatic asylums will show that this same 
emotional influence does become so persistent and 
potent as to wreck not only reason but bodily 
health. Ferrier’s experiments suggest that in cer- 
tain regions of the brain cells exist in which do 
reside the different emotions. Here fear, here hate 
enthroned ; there love, there resignation; and whether 
one considers the brain as the organ of the con- 
scious mind or as all of mind, there is the same 
truth holds good. If the cells are unhealthy the 
mental processes will be imperfect; and the health of 
each part of the body, be it bone, muscle or brain, 
depends upon the supply of blood. 


The capacity of the arterial and venous system 
of each body is fixed; there can be no more bloud 
created than there are vessels to hold it, else would 
death result from over-distention in some part. 
Therefore an excessive demand upon the life cur- 
rent by one organ is invariably at the expense of 
some other. One does not find the left arm of a 
blacksmith as well developed as the right, and the 
legs of a ballet dancer are grown at the expense of 
the upper part of the body. Again, the abnormal 
develupment of the whole body in the training of 
the professional athlete is notably at cost of intel- 
lectual force, and excessive mental culture on the 
other hand is sure to rob muscular and nervous 
systems of some of their force. Apply this reason- 
ing to different organs of the brain. If the atten- 
tion is exclusively fixed for too long a period upon 
any one emotion, be it love or grief, the general 
health suffers. It is noticeable that girls who are 
married after a long engagement have lost weight 
and color; the blood which should have been dis- 
tributed equally through the whole organism has 
been directed to one special part. Thesame is true 
of grief. Hence it behooves those of us whom sor- 
row has crowned to beware lest her symbols so 
intensify our grief that we are unfitted for the 
duties of life. The wearing of the mourning garb 
has the effect of keeping the attention fixed upon 
the bereavement and so delaying the healthy reac- 
tion which is essential to the performance of life’s 
duties. Common experience proves the truth of 
this statement, for once clothe our friend in sor- 
row’s garb, and there is a constant appeal made to 
“tise above it,’ “do something to distract your 
mind,” “come out of yourself,” do try to be interested 
in life, etc., etc. All the while the very garments 
are singing a dirge of joy day by day, and keeping 
the “heart bowed down.” 

2nd. The influence of black is depressing to 
those about us, especially invalids and children. A 
boy of thirteen saw his mother for the first time in his 
life wearing a bright colored dress; the young face 
glowed, the eyes deepened as he exclaimed, “Oh, 
mamma, why didn’t you tell me you were young?” 
The mother whose loyalty to the dead had led her 


Here we see the result of sudden emotion, | to shroud herself in gloom had thus unwittingly 


robbed her only son of the child’s right to joyous 
surroundings. Children have a right to all that is 
joyous and healthful, they need happiness as a- 
plant does sunshine, and the conventional mourning 
dress casts a shadow upon the young life just in 
proportion to the sensitiveness of the organization. 
Physicians realize the influence of surroundings 
upon an invalid, and many a grave case has been 
cured by a simple change of environment. Trained 
nurses are ordered to wear a colored uniform, and 
sisters of charity whose holy zeal for the sick and 
suffering has won through centuries the gratitude of 
humanity have many a time caused keen suffering 
by their uncanny dress. The dead are passed from 
the realm of our sentient life, to them can come 
through us no more of joy or sorrow, and the sharp- 
est pang in bereavement is the inevitable remorse, 
“Ah, if I had only lightened the cares of life, if I 
had only gladdened the days; alas, if—if—if”—who 
of us has not made that moan. Why not then take a 
hint in this direction and avoid the unnecessary 
shadow black casts over a household. Death sel- 
dom makes us utterly desolate; let us cherish what 
the cruel Reaper spares. These we may still cher- 
ish and serve, our dead are forever with the Lord. 


38rd. Custom makes cowards of us all, and the 
paraphernalia of woe is many times a tax the scantily 
tilled purse can illy bear. Allow me one reminis- 
cence. A clerk who had lived to the fullest extent 
of his salary, suddenly died, and sympathizing 
friends in the business house of which he was a 
member, made up from their small means a purse 
of one hundred dollars which was presented to the 
widow soon to bea mother. Did she put the money 
by for atime of need? Verily, no. The proprie- 
ties must be observed. Bombazine and crépe, 
widow's caps to disfigure the young face, black 
bonnet and veil soon made a vast inroad in the 
tiny store, and the baby boy came into the world 
branded pauper by the very conditions of his birth 
—doctor’s service a charity, attendance rendered by 
neighbors. Why should she be so weak, you ask? 
It might have been you or I, for would either of us 
have the courage to withstand public opinion? 
Abroad a royal family dictates the amount of 
mourning to be worn for each member of a house- 
hold; in America, where each claims to be a law to 
himself, let us defy imported customs, not try to 
express the depth of our sorrow by the depth of our 
crépe. 

4th. Much of the mourning is worn in defer- 
ence to public sentiment, and just so far as no real 
grief is expressed it is a pitiful sham. Witness the 
following: 

Miss Gushington (to young widow whose husband 
has left a large fortune): “That is the fourteenth 
mourning costume I have seen you wear in three 
days, and each lovelier and more becoming than the 
other.” 

Young widow: “Oh! my dear; I have forty— 
but such a bother as they were to have made! At 
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one time I almost wished that poor, dear George 
hadn’t died!” 

An exaggeration? Not at all. Go to the theatre 
any evening, and you will find at least a dozen 
shrouded women whose merry smiles belie their 
crape. Walk Broadway after nightfalt and see the 
brazen faces shrouded in widow’s weeds who are 
lurking to make prey of your son or mine. The 
black gown does not always—alas! one may say it 
does not even generally—cover an aching heart. 
Some one has well said the “first step toward a 
tailor is a step from the shadow of grief.” 


Thackeray has immortalized the crocodile tears of 
Lady Kew, and who can forget Mr. Mould’s philoso- 
phy of a funeral. Apropos of the expense of Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit’s funeral, he says; “Mrs. Gamp, I'll 
tell you why it is; it’s because laying out of money 
when the thing is performed in the very best scale 
binds the broken heart and sheds balm upon the 
broken spirit. Hearts need binding and spirits 
want balming when people die. Look at this gen- 
tleman to-day.” ‘An open-handed gentleman?” 
cried Mrs. Gamp. “No, no,” said the undertaker; 
“not an open-handed gentleman in general, by any 
means,—there you mistake him; but an afflicted 
gentleman, an affected gentleman who knows what 
it is in the power of money todo. It can give 
him,” said Mr. Mould, waving his watch chain 
slowly round and round, so that he described one 
circle after every item,—“It can give him four 
horses to each vehicle, it can give him velvet trap- 
pings, it can give him drivers in cloth coats and top 
boots, it can give him the plumage of the ostrich 
dyed black, it can give him any number of walking 
attendants, dressed in the first style of funeral 
fashion. * * #7 

“How much consolation have I diffused among 
my fellow-creatures by means of my four long- 
tailed prancers.” Ah, friends, let us dismiss our 
Mr. Moulds, let us serve our very dead as Joe Gar- 
gery yearned to serve Mrs. Joe, “which I meanter- 
say, Pip,” Joe Gargery whispered, as we were being 
formed in the parlor, two and two, and it was 
dreadfully like a grim kind of dance—“ which I 
meantersay, sir, as I would in preference have car- 
ried her to the church myself along with three or 
four others, friendly ones what come to it with 
willing hearts and arms, but it wur considered 
what the neighbors would look down on such, and 
would be of opinion as it wur wanting in respect.” 

I would fain have all the appointments of a 
funeral as simple and quiet as possible, sympathiz- 
ing with Charles Dickens who in his last will said, 
“T emphatically direct that I be buried in an inex- 
pensive, unostentatious, strictly private manner, 
that no public announcement be made of the time 
and place of my funeral, that not more than three 
plain mourning couches be employed, and that 
those who attend my funeral wear no scarf, cloak, 
black bow, long hat-band or other revolting ab- 
surdity.” 

5th. The same fashion which ordains the wear- 
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ing of mourning fixes the period when it must be 
laid aside, and one stands for a second time beside 
the open grave, and realizes anew the anguish of 
bereavement. Who among you has ever put aside 
the black gown without a kiss to the irresponsive 
thing, and a tear for the loved one whose very 
memory now, so far as outward show goes, must be 
put out of sight! A new requiem is sung—again is 
the dead buried out of your sight, and the burial is 
celebrated in violet silk and pansies for remembrance. 


Permit me a few words here concerning the dis- 
posal of the dead. Custom has varied in exact 
ratio with the increase of population and civiliza- 
tion. Among primitive peoples the body was takea 
to a distance from the homes to be exposed to the 
elements and to be the prey of wild beasts. Later, 
when sentimental and religious associations began 
to influence men, a sort of platform was raised and 
the body laid on that. Later, the dead were put 
into caves, or holes in the rock, and hermetically 
sealed, as witness the burial of Sara in the cave of 
Macphelah. To-day we bury in coffins under 
ground or in vaults. A Mr. Seymour, believing that 
decomposition would be hastened, and the well- 
known antiseptic qualities of fresh earth should 
have better play, has proposed the burial of the dead 
in wicker-basket coftins with wide meshes, so that 
the soil can come in immediate contact with the 
body. In Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia, the plan is heartily 
endorsed, but has, of course, sentimental opposition 
“The dead lie easier in coffins well padded and 
lined.” [The Egyptians embalmed their dead, and 
cargoes of mummies are brought here to-day, their 
wrappings to be used for paper rags, the bodies 
ground to powder to enrich our soil. Modem 
undertakers aspire to embalming. Could we look 
forward a hundred years would we choose such fate 
for our dead.] The Greeks, Romans, many ancient 
tribes of Europe and Asia burned their dead, and 
the subject of cremation is much discussed to-day. 
Epidemic and sporadic cases of disease directly 
traceable to effluvia from cemeteries, the crowded 
condition of graveyards, the increasing difficulty 
of finding room for our dead in our gigantic eities, 
have made the question of a final disposition of the 
body a matter of grave sanitary importance. With 
modern scientific appliances, a human body can 
be reduced to a handful of white ashes in a very 
short time and at very little expense. What 
method so sensible? It has been suggested that 
there could be a furnace near a church where 
funeral services could be held, near the altar a slide 
to open into a wall which would represent the 
grave, and the ashes after cremation could be pre 
served in an urn. Sanitary and economic reasons 
are unanswerable. Let the womenof the A. A W. 
consider this subject well. One shrinks from the 
prevalent custom of bestowing our dead in the 
earth where, shrouded in dampness and darkness, 
a prey to the ghoulish worm, the forms we have 
tenderly cherished become potent factors in render- 
ing the air unhealthy. Why not employ the purer 
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fashion, and allow the swift impalpable heat to 
resolve them into elements. A word to the, wise is 
sufficient. 

If sentiment is conservative, women certainly 
illustrate its power. Men make no change in 
dress when in affliction, but with the heartache well 
hidden go on with life’s duties. Women are ex- 
pected among all people todo the wailing, the 
mourning. They are, theoretically, sufficiently at 
leisure to indulge grief, and one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of a mourning garb is, ‘“ When 
one is in black nothing is expected; the dress pro- 
tects from many social demands.” Let us scorn 
the sham sentiment. Disinclination is sufficient 
protection, and one has an entire right to do what 
does not hurt one’s neighbor. And surely all grief 
which hinders the doing of life’s duty, is a dishonor 
to our dead, and a defrauding of the living. In 
this nineteenth century we have yet to learn to 
view death aright. 

To scientist and Christian alike there should be 
much more of joy than of sorrow in contemplating 
the death of afriend. When the eye is closed in the 
last dreamless sleep the scientist should rejoice that 
“ After Jife’s fitful fever he sleeps well,” that there 
is surcease of pain; and true love should be unselfish 
and rejoice with the dead. 

That death has terrors to the Christian shows 
that Christianity in its genuine spirituality has not 
even dawned upon most minds. The Christian, if 
consistent, should rejoice and the spiritual ear should 
hear a rhythm of celestial melody which sings: 

“What though Death may toll 
His scornful prophecy of nevermore, 
A still small voice is near unto my soul 
Assuring me of life for evermore.” 

Oh, friends, ’tis not from ignorance of the power 
of grief I so speak. From an experience of depths 
of sorrow, which please God you may all be spared, 
I arge a radical change in all coremonial pertaining 
to Death. Let us learn to look at it merely as one 
step in life’s journey, and praying God for courage 
to endure go on bravely doing His will. 

\ “And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let one, most loving of you all, 


Bay, ‘ Not a tear must o'er her fall— 
He giveth His beloved sleep.’ ” 


Gorrespondence. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DAY AT CONCORD. 


There were seven of us, all women, though not all West- 
®mers. The day was briybt and cool as we boarded the 
Boston and Lowell train en route to Bedford, where we left 
the cars, took carriages and drove ourselves the four miles 
to Concord. This is the very pleasantest way of entering 
the famous old town. 

What a delicious ride it was, in the cool of the early morn- 
ing! Through the heavy woods, under graceful elms that 


often folded themselves above us, past shining fields and 
miniature crops of corn which made some of us laugh as 
we recalled the vast acreage of farm-lands west. We told 
our Eastern sisters that this was “baby farming” sure 
enough. 

As we neared Concord we turned on to the old Lexing- 
ton road, and followed this straight to the Battle Ground. 
There to the right, quite un the road-side, stands “ Wayside,” 
the many-gabled though not the famed “ Seven gabled” 
home of Hawthorne. A little farther we espied among the 
trees the veritable “ Old Orchard Place” of the Alcotts, and 
the School of Philosophy building up on the hill behind. 
Then we got out and entered the grounds. The homestead 
is weather-beaten but picturesque, as are the two grand old 
elms in front of the door, across which swings a ham- 
mock; the old, vine-grown arbor down by the gate; and 
then the waving grass and apple trees on the slope behind 
the house, with the paths leading to the woods beyond, 
every foot of which ground Alcott says he has touched. 


We sketched the School of Philosophy, over which nature 
is graciously throwing vines to cover its severe plainness. 
We looked through the windows into the scantily furnished 
little room with its few tables and chairs, busts of Alcott, 
Thoreau and John Brown, fine engravings of Raphael’s 
School of Athens and Michael Angelo’s Tombs of the 
Medici. We ate our lunch in the arbor, chatting mean- 
while about Jo, Meg, Laurie and the rest, and then drove 
across to Emerson’s home. 

The plain white house looked more pretentious than we 
expected, but the pines were all there, and the roses and 
the hollyhocks that the good man planted and loved. But 
the spirit that hallowed them was gone. 

We were now in the center of the town. There stood 
the old First church—at least some of the timbers are of 
the old church where Emerson’s grandfather, the “ patriot 
preacher,” and Ripley preached, and where Hancock and 
Adams stirred the populace. Near there is the “ Old Hill 
Burying Ground,” and among these ancient graves is one 
which dates back to 1665. 

The patriot Emerson lies here under a stone canopy. 
We smiled as we read on one stone: “ This shaft was raised 
as emblematic of the purity of the deceased,” for it is now 
very badly discolored. 

Down Main street, still the Lexington road, under a 
broad colonade of trees, we passed the modest homes of 
Concord’s citizens where “high thinking and low living” 
were suggested at every step. The Hoar homestead stands 
at the right side of the street, and Thoreau’s next to the 
present home of the Alcotts, at the left. Then we were 
joined by Mr. Geo. Bartlett, a man who has lived all his 
life in Concord, publishes the best Guide Book of the town, 
and may be known to some of our readers as the gentle- 
man who a few years ago gave some delightful tableaux 
and pantomime entertainments in Chicago. He is a real 
character, and knows Concord by heart. In a brisk, enter- 
taining way he talks facts and dates, and gives pleasant 
reminiscences of the Ripleys, Emersons, Alcotts and others, 
all of whom he knew. He rides in a small, much-used 
phaeton, and carries a very fanny red-cotton umbrella. 
We took turns occupying the seat by him, and were very 
merry as we followed the red umbrella down the road. He 
took us to the “ Old Manse,” but the halo of romance which 
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Hawthorne has thrown about it faded before the reality. 
The avenue of ash trees is gone, and the road seems to 
have encroached upon the grounds so that the idea of far- 
away dimness is lost. A short drive under the trees 
brought us to the Battle Ground. We stood before the 
granite sliaft Emerson had helped to dedicate, and thought 
of that day when the British musketry was heard, and the 
farmers’ rifles flashed over this peaceful scene. Nothing 
but the graves of the two English soldiers were there to 
suggest a battlefield. Across the North Bridge is the 
“Minute Man,” that fine, alert figure in bronze by French, 
and on which is inscribed the ever-memorable, Emerson 
lines: 
‘Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

“Sleepy Hollow Cemetery ” is a wild, wooded spot. 
Among the hills and levels of these green deeps we found 
the graves of Hawthorne, Thoreau, the Alcott family, and 
further down the path, the resting-place of Emerson. 

What a great heart-throb it gives to stand above this 
sacred dust and look up to the giant pines standing like 
sentinels at the head and foot of his grave! 

Concord’s citizens are very proud of their library. Its 
exterior looks more like the residence of a prosperous 
merchant than the great intellectual center of the scholar’s 
town. The interior is cosy and delightful. The reading 
room is light and airy; the well-filled alcoves of 19,000 vol- 
umes, many of them very rare, are surmounted by busts of 
the ever-present Emerson, Thorean, Platt and John Brown 
again. One alcove is given to Concord writers. But most 
interesting of all is the collection of MSS.—Emerson’s 
“Culture,” Holmes’ “ Dorothy 2,” Louisa Alcott’s “ Little 
Women,” Hawthorne’s “ Mosses,” an essay of Thoreau’s, 
and the “Day Book” of John Brown used during the Kan- 
sas raids; this, we were told, was actually worth its weight 
in gold. 

I sat under the umbrella as we drove to “Walden Pond.” 
My companion said he enjoyed escorting young ladies, 
they so often said original things that he could “write up” 
in his next article for Harper's Young People, so I feel no 
hesitancy in repeating some of his conversation to me. 

He said Thoreau once found a rare stone in these woods 
which he took home thinking it could be of no trouble to 
any one, bat after a time when he discovered dust upon it 
he threw it away as he was unwilling to destroy precious 
time in removing it. 

As we passed Mr. French’s studio our friend spoke fami)- 
iarly of him as “Dan,” saying he was the handsomest man 
in the town, and that it was a pity he was away so we should 
not see him. 

By this time we were at the Walden woods. A short dis- 
tance from the carriage road was the spot where for two 
years Thoreau lived his simple life and worked out his new 
philosophy. We walked among the pines to the Pond, 
lunched on its banks, drank from its waters, and returning 
gathered each a stone to lay on the monument strangers 
have thus raised over the ground where onoe stood the, hut 
ef the hermit-poet. 

And now the day was done; but how we longed to linger, 
to stay a month among these Concord memories—these 
woods, these homes, these books, that library. We wanted 
to be more deeply filled with the spirit of the place, but 


only a taste was vouchsafed us, and within an hour after we 
had parted from Walden, we were back in Boston. 
a Ve ae 3 


Wlnity Slub. 


The Unity Club of Bloomington, Ill, sends us its pro- 
gramme for the season, extending from Sept. 5, 1883. te 
May 22, 1884. Six meetings will be given to the later Eng- 
lish dramatists. These will be held at the vestry of the 
church; the others at the houses of the various members. 
Six of these latter sessions will be social, diversified by ha- 
morous readings; in the remaining six the Club will stady 
the lives and writings of some Leaders of Liberal Thought, 
from Socinus and Servetus to Bishop Colenso and Dean 
Stanley. A very encouraging sign is the large number of 
names appearing on the programme. We predict for the 
Bloomington Unity Clab a successfal and enjoyable seasor. 


The St. Paal Unity Club starts out with ninety members. 
It meets every other Tuesday evening, and has arranged a 
varied and attractive programme for the coming season. 
Three or four lectures will be delivered, two evenings will 
be given to music, two to the drama, two or three to social 
enjoyment and several to the discussion of literary subjects. 
On the alternate Tuesday evenings the Study Class, thirty 
strong, will continue its work on Emerson. 


The Unity Club at Ann Arbor, Mich., has entered upon 
its sixth year. Its meetings, of which fifteen will be for 
work and six for play, are to be held every Monday evening 
up to the end of March. Among the subjects promised we 
notice, “California in the Old Times,” “Our Dependent 
Classes,” and “Improved Homes for the Poor.” 


The Cedar Falls (Iowa) Parlor Reading Circle is enter- 
ing on its eighth year of work, but is now for the first time 
coming into our circle. Its programme provides for sixteen 
fortnightly meetinys, the first six devoted to later Engliak 
History, the remainder to Shakespeare. 


Another new friend greets ns in the Library Club ef 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. This society, while taking up caur- 
rent events and art topics incidentally, will pat the season's 
work upon America, its history, political economy, home 
life and literature. 


The Chicago Unity Club opened pleasantly last Wednes- 
duy evening with a social and avery enjoyable reading 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream, by Rev. J. V. Blake 
About sixty were in attendance. 


The Unity Club of Quincy, Ill, will meet fortnightly dur- 
ing the winter. The main work will be upon Lowell, with 
several social evenings and one of private theatricals. 


The Channing Club of Reading, Mass., has Inid outa 
course of study in the “ Fundamentals of Religion.” 


Most of our clubs are rather slow in reporting. We 


should like to hear from all within the next few weeks. 
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‘Mlofes from fhe Sield. 


East Sactnaw, Mron.—A course of Sunday Evening Lec- 
tares has been inaugurated at the Academy of Music by 
Rev. Rowland Connor on the “ Newer Discoveries and The- 
ories of some of the Modern Sciences.” He will discuss 


the following subjects: 

Spectrum Analysis; The Atomic Theory; The New Geology; The 
New Biology; The New Psychology; Anthropology; Sociology, and The 
New Ethics. The following persons are also expected to lecture on 
different subjects as follows: The Hon. R. G. Horr, on * Individuality; 
Colonel George A. Flanders, on ** Martin Luther; Miss Ida C. Hultin, 
ef Ann Arbor, on “ Woman and Her Mis-ion;” George Conway, Exq., 
ou “The Ethics of Patriotism;” J. K. Rose, on ‘Comparative My. 
thology,” Charles Ellis, Esq., editor of the Evening News, on “Progress 
a Law of Nature;” the Hon. Willlam L. Webber, on ** Education.” 


A Proanessive OrTHODOXY.—Milton, Wis., is the seat of 
the Seven-Day Baptist College of the astute. At a recent 
dedication of a fine church by this society, the preacher of 
the occasion, Rev. A. H. Lewis, D.D., of New Jersey, 
preached a most striking sermon. Of its progressive char- 
acter our readers will have no doubt, but of his orthodoxy 
we should judge his constituents must have many. The 
following indicates the apirit of the discourse: 

1. This pulpit should be dedicated to BRoapD-VIEWED DOOTRINES AND 
4 Progressive OrTHODOXY. Truth Is as infinite in its extent as it is 
eternal inits nature. God could not reveal it all at once to us, because 
we could not understand it. Each age that does its duty, unearths its 
share of truth, and passes the tools with which it delves, to those who 
eome after. 

The pulpit should be mindful of three things: 

(a.) That the Bible should be tested the same as any other book, and 
that all honest, intelligent questioning and criticism should be openly 
and honestly met. 

(b.) As to science, accept all truths brought to light by it, and have 
mo fear of its guesses, 

(0.) Creeds grow and change, each age having one different from 
that of preceding ages. 

2. Inits organic capacity, this church should rededicate itself to THe 
Dorne or Gop's Worx 1 THE WoRLD, 
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AU books noticed tn this department, as well as new and atandard j 
books of every de-cription, may be obtutned by addrcasing The Colegrove 
Book Ce., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Rewiaious Doty. By France« Power Cobbe. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. 12mo. pp. 317. Price $1.00. 

Tar OnteytTaL Curist. By P.C. Mozoomdar. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. 12mo. pp. 193, Price $1.25. 

Beryonn tue Gates, By Elizabeth Stuart Pholps. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mittin & Co. 1lémo. pp, 196. Price $1.25. 

Tue Bay oF Seven Isranns, anil Other Poems. By John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Boston: Houyhton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. pp. 85. Price $1.00. 

Grorar Entor. A Critical Study of her Life, Writings and Philoso- 
phy. By George Willis Cooke. Boston: James R. Oxgood & Co. 
Chicago: S.A. Maxwell & Co. pp. 433. Price $2.00. 

In NazanetaH Town, A Christmas Fantasy. and Other Poems, By 
John W. Chadwick. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 16mo. pp. 111. 

Crristian HISTORY IN ITS THREE GReAT PERtons. THIRD PER'OD: 
Movrrv Passes. By Joseph Henry Allen. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ert. 16m0. pp. 326. Price $1.25. 

Inptax IDYLLS FROM THE SANSKRIT OF THR MaHAGHAnATA, By 
ao Arnold. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 16mo. pp. 318. Price 

00. 

Cassio Herots Battans. Selected by the Editor of Quiet Hours. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. lémo. pp. 249. 

AMERIOAN COMMONWEALTHS: OnkGON. By William Barrows. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16:0. pp. 363, Price 81.25. 

Pores For CHILDREN. By Celia Thnuxter. Illustrated. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifftin & Cu. Sinall 4to, pp. 153. Price $1.50. 
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LITERABY NOTES. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish next month Longfellow’s 
dramatic poem, “Michael Angelo,” in folio form, with 
designs by eight American artists, and other illustrations 
pertaining to Michael Angelo and his friends, from old paint- 
Inga and engravings. Rev. Alfred Church, of University 
College, London, has prepared a companion volume to his 
sketches from Homer and Virgil, called “Stories from 
Herodotus,” which consists of direct translations of selec- 
tions from the old Greek historian.——* The Lord is my 
Shepherd ’’—poems on themes of different verses of the 
twenty-third Psalm, written by Prof. Richards, of this city, 
and published by Lee & Shepard, has just appeared. It is 
illustrated. Sir Erasmus Wilson is preparing a new 
edition of “The Egypt of the Past.” The entire second 
edition was destroyed in the disastrous fire last season, 
whereby Kegan, Paul, French & Co., the London publishers, 
lost a large amount of stock.——“ Classic Heroic Ballads” 
is the latest issued volume in the Classic Series. It is com- 
piled by the editor of * Quiet Hours” and ‘ Sunshine in the 
Soul.” She has aimed to bring together some of the most 
stirring ballads of heroism and adventure in English liter- 
ature.——A new edition of William R. Alger’s * Poetry of 
the Orient” has just appeared.—Mr. H. Buxton For- 
man's new library edition of Keats will soon be published 
in England. Geo. H. Ellis is publishing “ Martin Luther 
and the Reformation,” by Edwin D. Mead.— Scandinavia 
is the name of an unexpected publication for the interpreta- 
tion of the Scandinavian life in English—a monthly paper 
in sumptuous form, which promises large things. Price 
two dollars per annum. Published at 26 North Clark St, 
in this city. 


SaLMER OG SANGE vor KIRKE OG Hie. Samlede af Kristofer Jam 
son, Minneapolis, Minn., 13883. pp. 387 


This is an exceedingly attractive-looking book, mechani- 
cally speaking. Of its literary merits, he who is uninitiated 
in the Scandinavian tongue cannot speak, but the interest 
of our readers in the book is assured in the fact that it is 
the Hymn-book prepared by Brother Janson for his Scan- 
dinavian work in the Northwest. From his own account of 
the book we make the following extracts: The motto of 


the book is taken from Henrik Wergeland— 
“Tell the priest that freedom to think 13 the craving of man. 
Through the grave of Jesus the cry ascends from earth to heaven.” 


This motto shows that the compiler has been driven out 
of the conventional Hymn collections into the field of 
literature. He has found one hundred hymns in the writ- 
ings of the Danish Grundtverg. Thirty-three hymus have 
been contributed by the editor himself; twenty-seven by 
Henrik Wergeland, the Unitarian prophet of Norway; 
seventeen each by Bjornson and Hans Christian Andersen. 
There are nine English hymns inserted for occasional 
servicesin the vernacular of his adopted country, among 
which Walt Whitman will be surprised to find himself 


enshrined in his 
“To Him that was crucified." 


The book is divided into nine parts, as follows: Opening 
and Closing Hymns, Hymns of Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Supper, God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, Life in God, and 
Special Hymns. Under Special Hymns are found cradle 
songs, children’s songs, silver, golden and other weddiug 
hymns, old age, the sick-bed, funeral, inauguration of the 
school, inauguration of the church, installation of the 
minister, etc., etc. The book concludes with a translation 
of the eight responsive services published in “Unity Hymns 
and Chorals.” The whole must make not only a much needed 
tool for Brother Janson in his work, but also a collection 
of poetry that will deepen the spiritual life, sanctify the 
thoughts and broaden the religious out-look of the Scandi- 
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mavian race, who now occupy so prominent a part in the 
life of Europe and America and from whom the twentieth 
century is to receive most important contributions. We 
congratulate our co-laborer on the happy completion of 
what must have been a laborious though delightful task, 
and bid the pretty little Hymn-Book God-speed on its 
errand of beauty, holiness and good-will among men. 

QroeRo Dz Orricris. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 

Andrew P. Peabody. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

This translation of Cicero De Officiis is a useful and 
attractive book. It is neatly bound, and furnished with a 
comprehensive index that will enable the reader to turn 
without delay to any subject treated in the book. Dr. Pea- 
body’s reputation vouches for the accuracy of the transla- 
tion. He has accomplished his task with the right spirit— 
to express in idiomatic English the thoughts that Cicero 
wrote in Latin. The introduction to the book explains the 
eircumstances under which De Officiis was written, and 
gives a brief and clear explanation of the principles of the 
Btoic, Peripatetic, and Epicurean schools of philosophy. 

Dr. Peabody has done good service in giving us this 
translation of De Officiis. This treatise not only contains 
an elaborate exposition of Stoic Philosophy, but it also is 
a storehouse of precepts expressed in the graceful style of 
which Cicero was a master. The work is an attempt to 
reconcile expediency and right, and shows the same difficul- 
ties in ethical studies that one encounters at the present 
day. In De Officiis Cicero has embodied the wisdom of a 
life spent in thoughts on subjects ranging from the most 
abstruse speculation to matters of everyday interest, such 
as manners, studies, conversation. To the classical student 
these facts are familiar, but readers not acquainted with 
the original may like to know that in this translation by 
Dr. Peabody they can find that which is both interesting 
and instructive. 8. M. H. 


Gonferences. 


Deas Unity: To report such a Conference as we had in 
Buda, Oct. 23rd, 24th and 25th, in the limits of a single 
column, seers an impossible task. A programme embrac- 
ing the names of Batchelor, Blake, Jones, Utter and Mrs. 
Celia P. Woolley from Chicayo; Joel Tiffany, Arthur Bea- 
vis, J. R. Etfinger, O. Clute and Arthur M. Jady, besides 
others who were absent, when expanded into the living 
word, the earnestness and personal power of men and 
women who come, not for a display of talent, but for mu- 
tual help and edification in the stress and strain of actual 
work, would receive small justice from the hands of any 
reporter, even without these limits. 

The oft-repeated mistnke was made of overloading our 
table—thus laryely failing to secure the very best part of 
any Conference—the glow and moving power. that comes 
from the spontaneous word, the full discussion of the themes 
presented. 

The skies were not propitious. It rained steadily through 
the entire Conference. But within the warm, home-like 
church we forgot storm and darkness. The local attend- 
ance was unusually large. failing not even at the morning 
sessions, and we were at once led to realize that we were in 
the heart of a very remarkable pastorate. For twenty- 
eight years our good brother Covell and his wife have been 
doing their quiet, unostentatious work in that, and the ad- 
joining town of Shettield—two churches with one heart, 
two flocks with one shepherd, a double parish, each having 
ta every Sunday service. Twenty-eight years of faithful 
eving work aimed at the spiritual and moral elevation of 


the community has yielded its ample harvest. The gentle 
and refining influences that have gone out from that one 
home center, dedicated to human helpfulness. seem to have 
permeated not only the entire community, but all the ad- 
jacent country. So that even those who maintain their 
allegiance with quite other forms of faith heartily acknowl- 
edye the power and beauty of the work done in their 
midst. This village of Buda has never been cursed with a 
saloon, and as a natural sequence has been quite free from 
all forms of vice. No calaboose, no pauperism, and but 
one lawyer, who finds it necessary to eke out his income 
with the side issues of legal lore. But sorrow and death 
are everywhere, and the good pastor and his wife have 
found an abundant field for their ministry of loving service. 

But we mast hasten to the practical part of the Confer- 
ence. A most important step in advance was taken. The 
Illinois Fraternity of Liberal Religious Societies which has 
existed eight years for fellowship, proceeded to put itself on 
a working basis, and began at once with a vigorous resolve 
to put Rev. J. R. Effinyer into the field as State Mis- 
sionary. A good beginning was made toward forming & 
nuclens for his salary. He accepted the responsible post, 
and will go right to work. Kersey H. Fell of Bloomington 
was re-elected President, and Charles E. Switzer of Gales- 
burg to the double duty of Secretary and Treasurer. So 
that now Illinois reaches out her hands to Iowa on the one 
side, and Michigan on the other, in the earnest attempt to 
spread the glad tidings. 

The most interesting feature of the Conference was one 
not promised by the printed programme—the ordination 
of James H. West, who has recently come to us from his 
home in Boston with a heart full of brave desire to lend a 
hand in this hard work of replacing the crambling founda- 
tions of dogma and creed with the living stones of our 
larger faith. A slight change in the programme made it 
possible to set apart Wednesday evening for this ordination 
service. Mr. Jones gave a sermon concerning this work of 
Unitarian building which neither the candidate nor the au- 
dience will ever forget. The deep and tender Prayer of 
Consecration was given by Mr. Effinger, the Charge by Mr. 
Batchelor, and the Right Hand of Fellowship by Mr. Blake. 
The choir contributed its fall share to this and the other 
evening services. The chorister, who adds toa melodious 
voice an unusual amount of “ the spirit and the understand- 
ing,” or that melody that comes from the heart, has held 
his place with unswerving fidelity for twenty-five years, 
and the white-haired basso, with the fall, rich voice, for a 
period almost as long. 

The sympathies of the Conference were called out by the 
sudden bereavement of Mr. and Mra. C.J. Richardson of 
Princeton, whose presence haa often been felt in our Weat- 
ern gatherings, and who had expected to be with us. Bat 
inatead, a group of friends headed by Mr. Covell and Mr. 
Blake went out from the Conference Thursday to assist im 
the sad rites of laying beneath the sod their son, & young 
man of rare promise, twenty-three years old. : 

There is no possibility of telling you of the deliyghtfal 
social reunion at the home of the pastor, or of any other 
feature of the Conference. It abides in our thourht as 
strong and helpful with the promise of better things to 
come. C. T. Cour, Secretary I. U. A. 


THE CONFERENCE AND DEDICATION AT MT. PLEAS- 
ANT, MICHIGAN. 


Where and what is Mt. Pleasant? Itisa thriving town, 
of perhaps 3.000 population, situated at almost precisely 
the center of Michian—I mean the center of the ‘ower 
peninsula of Michigan, From Lansing. the capital. go 
north about seventy-five miles and you reach it, From 
East Saginaw go northeast fifty miles or so and you reach 
it. The town has been created largely by the lumber in- 
terests which center in it; but now a fine agricultural coun- 
try is developing around it. 

Here Robert W. Savage, jast from tho theological school 
at Meadville, located two years ago. Only one Unitarian 
sermon had ever been preached in the place before be 
came—that one by Mr. Connor of East Saginaw. Uf course 
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Mr. Savage found no organized society. The State Mis- 
sionary, Mr. Kittredge, and Mr. Connor went over and 
helped him get started. One good, earnest Unitarian of 
wealth and influence, who was so fortunate to own an Upera 
House. offered the use of that free for Unitarian services, 
and besides promised to pay about one half of the minis- 
ter’s salary for the first year. This was the beginning. 
Everything else had to be created or worked up from noth- 
ing. But Mr. Savage took hold with zeal and devotion, and 
for two years has labored faithfully. What is the result? 
An oryanized society that has supported him, and a beauti- 
fal new charch built and paid for. Let any of our younger 
and smaller societies that are purposing to build a religious 
home for themselves, and want to get it within very limited 
figures, send fora picture of and information about the 
Mt. Pleasant church. The church is built, of course, of 
wood. Its audience room seats 150 to 175 persons. It is 
also provided with a parlor, perhaps 16x24 feet, which 
opens by folding doors into the audience room; and off the 
parlor is a small kitchen. The whole building is unique— 
a@ real little beauty, outside and in. And will any one 
believe me when I say. it was built for about $2500.00! 
and this includes carpet and furnishing. Of course it 
would have cost more outside the lumber region; but I sup- 


pose such a building could be put up almost anywhere in: 


the West, this side of the Missouri river, for from $3,000 to 
$3.50. Surely with such possibilities before them, few of 
our young or weak societies need go long without places of 
worship. 

I need hardly add, the dedication was a happy occasion 
for all—most so, I suppose, for pastor and people, but suf- 
ficiently so for all of us, visitors and outsiders. ‘The dedi- 
cation sermon was preached by Rev. Rowland Connor, and 
the other parts were borne by Brothers Kittredge, West of 
Massachusetts, Gibbs and Sunderland. 

Following the dedication, which occurred Tuesday even- 
ing. (Oct. 16), came the regular autumn session of the 
Michiyan Conference—extending throuzh Wednesday and to 
noon of Tharsday. During the Conference, papers were 
read by Mr. Geo. Stickney of Grand Haven, on “Justice 
vs. Charity;” Miss Ida C. Hultinof Atheus, on “ Woman 
and Her Work;” Rev. Julius Blass of Jackson, on * The 
Permanence of Relivion;” and Rev. T. B. Forbush of De- 
troit, on—your reporter cannot tell what, as he regrets to 
say he was obliged to take the cars for home before it was 
read. 

The Platform meeting on Wednesday evening was ad- 
dressed by Prof. T. P. Wilson of Ann Arbor, Mr. Forbush, 
Rev. E. P. Gibbs of Grand Haven, Miss Hultin, and the 
Secretary—the general question considered by the different 
speakers being, * What does Unitarianism Stand for?” 

The reports of the State Missionary and the various pas- 
tors of the state revealed an encouraging condition of 
things among the churches. Jackson and Grand Haven 
have recently settled pastors, and are going forward with 
hope and vigor. East Sayinaw is just breaking ground for 
8 new building, to cost $12,000 to $15,000. The new so- 
ciety at Big Rapids already has a new edifice well under 
way. 
series of Sunday services at Grand Rapids, which, it is 
hoped, will develop into a permanent Unitarian movement 
there. Prof. Rork’s new school at Sherwood gave a very 
encourazing report through Prof. Clarke. The school, 
which is about becoming incorporated under the name of 
“The Sherwood Colleze of Practical Education,” is enter- 
ing upon its year’s work with something over a hundred 
students, and a cheering outlook. Its new Board of 
Trustees is to be made up of such men (besides the resi- 
dents of Sherwood and vicinity) as Hon. Charles G. May of 
Kalamazoo, Rev. Reed Stuart and Mr. T. B. Skinner of 
Battle Creek, Brother Forbush of Detroit, and Dr. Thomas 
of Chicago. Does any one who reads this have a son or 
dauhter, between fourteen and twenty, whom he wishes 
to send away to a school where a thorouzhly sensible edu- 
cation is given, under the best moral intluences? I think 
he may find what he wants in the new school of Prof. Rork 
at Sherwood. : 

The Conference closed with a warm feeling:—leaving its 


blessing behind on the noble little Mt. Pleasant band and 
their excellent young minister. The spring meeting of the 
Conference is to be held at Grand Haven. 

J. T. SunpEeRvann, Secretary. 


THE NEBRASKA CONFERENCE. 


Dear Unrry.—The Nebraska Unitarian Association con- 
vened at Lincoln, on Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 30, with the 
| three Nebraska ministers, and as many lay delegates. Mr. 
N.S. Harwood, one of the leading attorneys of Lincoln, 
gave an address of welcome, to which Rev. Mr. Copeland, 
of Omaha, responded. In the evening Rev. Miss Norris, 
of North Platte, preached a most clear and earnest sermon 
on “ True Religion.” Wednesday, Rev. Messrs. Abbott, of 
St. Joe, and Jones. of Chicago, arrived, and we bevan to 
have agenuine Conference. Mr. True, of Crete, read a very 
scholarly essny on the God idea. Mr. Copeland a paper on 
“The Sure Foundation,” and in the evening Abbott and 
Jones pave addresses, Thursday, Rev. Mrs. De Long, presi- 
dent of the Universalist Conference, read an able paper on 
“Christian Growth,” and Mr. Jones.in spite of a severe 
cold. inspired the Association by his enthusiastic words on 
“True Religion.” 

The attendance was small except in the evening, when 
the friends in Lincoln came out in goodly numbers, but 
the meeting was an entire success. The rainy weather, 
which had brooded over Nebraska for two weeks, changed, 
! and we had bright sunshine during the whole Conference. 
The Lincoln Journal, which has a large circulation through- 
out the State, gave full reports of all that was said and 
done, and the effect will be as great as though each had 
numbered a hundred. The workers in Nebraska drew fresh 
courage from that meeting, and the people of Lincoln 
were inspired with a fresh determination to have a Unita- 
rian minister settled amongst them. 

Since our last meeting, a year ago, Rev. Miss Norris has 
been added to our force. and has done a good work at 
North Platte. A new Unitarian Society has been formed 
at Exeter, whose principal work thus far has been the 
formation of a Town Library. Our missionary has been 
at work in various parts of the State, getting into sym- 
pathy with the widely-scattered Liberals of various names. 
We had a list of forty annua) members and one life-mem- 
ber, and after paying all our expenses and subscribing for 
several copies of Uniry to be placed in various educational 
institutions, we had a balance in the Treasury. The Asso- 
ciation decided, in conjunction with the Kansas Conference 
and the Liberals of Western Missouri, to hold a spring 
session at Bismarck’s Grove. near Lawrence, Kansan. at 
which we would gather the Unitarians and their friends 
from all along the Missouri Valley, and have a grand Uni- 
tarian camp-meeting. w. E. 0. 


No Ossecrion.—At the close of prayer-meeting in a Con- 
necticut church, a deacon gave notice that a church busi- 


Arrangements have been completed for holding a|ness-meeting would immediately be held, and that he 


would be glad if all the brethren would remain and attend 
it. All of a sudden it occurred to him that perhaps the la- 
dies who were present would not desire to go home without 
their customary male escorts. So, in a nervons and flutter- 
ing way, he announced, * There is no objec‘ion to the fe- 
male brethren remaining.” The “female brethren,” and 
the male brethren. too, heartily joined in a titter of laush- 
ter at the expense of the embarrassed deacon.—Exchonge. 


Nor love thy life. nor hate; but, what thou liv’st, 
Live well; how long or short, permit to heaven. 
—Milton, 


The trifles of our daily lives, 
The common things scarce worth recall, 
Whereof no visible trace survives,— 
These are the mainsprings, after all. 
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ELLEN T. Lkonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, DL 


Aseociate Edttors. 
Miss Cora H. Cuarkg, Jamaicu Plain, Mass, 
Mus. E. E. Maxxan, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the yo 
reader in finding ‘* What to ree" in this wonderful world about us, an 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-<chool Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the t. 
which are fo be seen and to be done around us. 


STOREHOUSES. 


What sort of storehouses do you suppose are 
meant? What ones do you know about? Some of 
you are thinking of a country barn, well-filled, and 
fragrant with hay, or a corn-house with its yellow 
ears peeping through the cracks. Others, of city 
warehouses where you have seen, stored in whole- 
sale quantities, groceries, grains, or dry-goods. 
Some have in mind smaller store-rooms holding the 
reserve materials for family use; garrets, with their 
rows of mysterious trunks, piles of nuts and strings 
of herbs. Pantries, with ample supplies, cooked 
and uncooked, which will appear in due time for 
the breakfasts, dinners and suppers of the family. 
Cellars, where bins of potatoes, barrels of apples 
and shelves of canned fruits give sign of the abun. 
dance in store for the nourishment of life. If you 
have ever been in these places and seen these stores, 
what a sense of comfort and plenty you have felt! 
Well, what are they all for? Yes, to keep us alive. 
But what are we to do with our lives? We want to 
“keep ” our lives of course, but not just for the 
sake of keeping them, nor only for enjoying them. 
What shall we dv with them? We must use them. 
Now in order to keep them alive for use, there must 
be these store-rooms and store-houses where there 
is a great quantity in reserve, and it must only be 
brought out and used as it is needed, from the 
pantries and cellars; or from the storehouses it 
must only be put upon the market as fast as there 
is a demand for it and no faster. If we did not 
have these reserves somewhere, how could business 
be carried on, our families be fed, and life main- 
tained? It takes all this in reserve, to keep our 
bodies alive and well taken care of. But what are 
our bodies good for after they are so well kept 
alive? They are for the mind to use. You see 
your father walking down street a long way off; 
you want to ask him something; your mind wants 
to be with him quickly and it makes your body run 
and call to him. If you were weax with loss of food 
you couldn’t catch him. Your body served your 
mind. 

Every good servant should work under a good 
master. Your body, well-kept, is a good servant, 
and your mind must be its master. How can you 
give this good servant a good master? 

You have each a mental storehouse, and these 
years are yours for storing it. Ask questions about 


things you do not understand. Inquire how things 
are done, and why they are done. You of the cities 
are so in the habit of seeing everything ready made 
that you often take it all too much as a matter af 
course. You would find it wonderfully interesting 
to study into things and find what an amount of 
reserve power lies behind the simplest article we use 
You read something of this in the last number 
about factories. The farmers have just been gath- 
ering their harvests of grain, apples or curn, but it 
took all the work of spring and summer, besides 
all the experience uf years of those springs and 
summers before this one, to get this harvest. Those 
years of experience are of especial value because 
they are the reserve knowledge to draw from, out of 
mental storehouses. Store your minds now with 
information from books and people. Next you must 
begin to use it. Then you will be storing with ex- 
perience, and you will soon reap harvests which will 
grow in richness according to what you have put 
into your mental storehouse, and how you have used 
and experimented with those stores. 


THE DOG AND THE RAVEN. 


“Raven, you thief, you villain, I say, 

Are )ou taking my nice piece of meat away?” 
“Little dog, do not so angry be; 

A stern policeman I am, you see; 

Must track the thief ere ’tia too late 

The stolen goods to confiscate.” 


The raven had certainly used deceit, 
And cheated the dog of his roasted meat. 
The dog did not to his master call; 
I think he dared not do it at all. 
He knew if he did he would come to grief, 
For he himself had stolen the beef. 
Translated from the German by J. J. 


A RAINY-DAY TALK. 


EE. M 

Did you ever know any boys who were always 
playing they were animals? Ray and Skip do, 
especially Skip. Sometimes mamma puts to bed a 
little camel and when she wakes up in the morning 
and inquires very politely after his hump, she tinds 
out to her astonishment that he isn’t a camel at all 
but a fish, perhaps a goldtish or may be a whale 
and every time she goes near him she must be very 
careful not to wet her feet. Sometime she ties s 
leather strap to Ray’s neck, and a brown sash.rib 
bon to Skip’s for trunks and then they are litle 
elephants, and if she forgets it and calls out, “Ray,” 
or “ Blossom,” why, immediately she finds out that 
little elephants sometimes consider themselves very 
ill-used. 

The other day mamma said, “If you children 
will be still for a quarter of an hour, we will have s 
talk,” and Lill called Ray to come and sit in his 
little arm-chair. Kay said he could not come then, 
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it was not time for a talk yet, and besides he was 
busy, he had to play he was a “jagger.” Oh, dear! 
mamma did suppose she knew of as many animals 
as Ray, and yet she could not think what a “ jagger” 
might be. It was certain that it made a dreadful 
noise and snapped like a wolf, and now it became 
apparent that instead of one “jagger,” there were 
two. “Ob, Baby, Baby Boy, do come and tell me 
what you are now,” called mimma. Baby Boy 
came, shaking his curls, and said with a very fierce 
expression that made his dimple look funnier than 
ever, “Ma big jigger.” “A jiggar,”’ said mamma, 
“now I am sure I do not know.” If Lill knew, 
and I really believe she did, she didn’t say a word, 
but kept on with ber work, making a tiny lace bag 
for the Christmis tree. Then up came Ray. “Ma im- 
ma,” he said, “I'm certainly sprised at you. They 
belong to the Cat Family” (pronounced very dis- 
tinctly). “ Didn’t Lill read us about them one day, 
and we saw the picture, too?’ Then mamma re- 
membered and wondered she had not guessed before. 
“Tf you know all about them, Riy,” she said, “tell 
me some more.” “Come, Lill, come, Major. Now, 
Lill, begin.” ‘Their skins would mske beautiful 
rug3, mimma, for they are very large and have such 
handsome spots on them, and Major would want to 
lie right down on one, if we only had one,” said 
Lill Major looked as if he weren’t so certain of 
that, but Ray began at once, “Hm! what of that! 
I tell yon, they can knock down a horse and carry 
it off and swim across a river with it, and they 
climb trees and frighten the monkeys, and lots of 
things. They eat turtle’s eggs, too, but I do not 
care so much for that.” Here Ray had to stop, for 
Trotty, who had been trying to speak, could wait 
no longer. “They play just like our little kitties,” 
he said. Then Lill bagin again: “Once one met a 
man and looked at him, and he looked back. Then 
the man took off his big hat and made a very low 
bow and said, ‘Good morning, a very good morn- 
ing, sir.” And the big creature was so scared, he 
just ran away.” “And they do not bite unless they 
are hungry, and that’s all I know,” said Ray. 
Now, what are they? 


THE FIDDLER. 


Sometimes if yoa listen—listen 
When the sunlizht fades to gray, 

You will hear a strange musician 
At the quiet close of day; 

Hear a strange and quaint musician 
On his shrill-voiced fiddle play. 


He bears a curious fiddle 
Ou his coat of shiny black, 

And draws the bow across the string 
In crevice and in crack; 

Till the sun climbs up the mountain 
And floods the earth with lisht, 
You will hear this strange musician 
Playing—playing all the night! 


Sometimes underneath the hearth-stone, 
Sometimes underneath the floor, 
He plays the same shrill music,— 
Plays the same tune o’er and o’er; 
And sometimes in the pasture, 
Beneath a cold, gray stone, 
He tightens up the sinews, 
And fiddles all alone. 


It may be, in the autumn, 
From the corner of your room 

You will hear the shrill-voiced fiddle 
Sounding ont upon the gloom; 

If you wish to see the player, 
Softly follow up the sound, 

And you'll find a dark-backed cricket 
Fiddling out a merry round! 

—Henry Ripley Dorr, in Youth's Companion. 


MARTIN RELPH. 


Browning’s poam, “ Martin Relph,” is a confes- 
sion. It is made by an old man, but refers to an 
experience of his early youth. A girl belonging to 
his village had been sentenced to death on a false 
charge of treason, and the sentence was executed 
because the proofs of her innocence arrived too late. 
But the running messenger who bore them came in 
sight just as the signal to fire on her had been 
given, and was descried by Martin Relph, who 
alone of those present overlooked the scene; a shout 
from him would have averted the catastrophe. He 
uttered no sound, and the woman fell. The mes- 
senger was found dead at some distance still from 
the spot. He was the girl’s accepted lover, and 
had probably killed himself in his frantic exertions 
to save her. No one blamed Martin Relph. Peo- 
ple said he had been too scared to cry out; at the 
worst, the decisive moment had been too brief for 
a conscious motive to assert itself. But he knew 
there was that in his heart which might have been 
a motive for allowing the girl todie. He loved her 
himself, and the cry which he failed to utter would 
have preserved her for another man. This knowl- 
edge is the spectre of Martin Relph’s life; and 
every year, on the same day, and on the same spot, 
he wrestles with it publicly and aloud, living 
through the facts as they occurred, and striving 
eagerly to extract from them the conviction that he 
did not desire the murder—that he was only a 
coward after all. That is what he is doing in Mr. 
Browninug’s poem.—Our Best Words. 


In reading authors, when you find 

Bright passages that strike your mind, 

And which perhaps you may have reason 

To think on at another season, 

Be not contented at the sight, 

But take them down in black and white. 

Such a respect is wisely shown 

As makes another’s sense one’s own. 
—Selected. 
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In ordering goods advertised in this pa- 
per, or in writing to make inquiries, you 
will oblige the publishers as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in UNITY. 


INDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL. 
The Eau Claire Kinder, en Association has 
opened in connection wi its Kindergarten, a 
Class for instruction in the Principles and 
Methods of Frabel, with practical applications of the 
work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jones, a graduate of 
the St. Louis Kindergarten Training School. For 
particulars apply to 
Miss Jenny Lioyp Jones, Supervisor, 
Orto OD. P. Summons, Prest. Kindergarten Ass'n, 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


References: Miss Susan Bow, St. Louis. W. 
H. Cuanpuer, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. W. D. Parker, Pres, State Nor- 
mal Schools, River Falls, Wis. Rev. Joun SNYDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Kerr C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, 
Wis., H. M. Stmmons, Minneapolis, Minn., JENK. 
Lioxyp Jones, Cheago, Ill. 
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OTHER. 
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J. D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
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By Rev. A. G. Haygood, D. D. & R. M. 
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[HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 
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prepare young men for the Unitarian Ministry. 
There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of 


The Cream of all other H 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- 


ate. For full particulars apply to | Round and shaped note and and word & 
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No. 1. ““ Narurat RELIGION,” By J, Vila Blake. 
No.2, *‘ THE RELIGION of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons. 
No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 
COVENANTS, ETO. 
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immense power, Steel Springs, &c. Right Knee Swell, also Left Grand Organ Knee N er HVA PeRa tun aqaaeN vray 
pall, which the full power of this Organ may be obtained at picasure by use of the ie Ho ; a ie 
ithout remo the hands from the Keyboard. : $ al a 
MID-SUMMERK OFFER.—I desire every home within the reach of civilization ia 
possess one of my matchless Organs and to this end only I sear this offer. ec ee | 


65.00 Parlor organ with Book, Stool and Music,comple 
elivered on Cars at W ashington, New Jersey, FO. vey 


Providing Offer is accepted and order given within Seven Days 
ate of this Newspaper, 
TP TUE FOL 


YOWING NOTICE AND MAIL WITH ORDER. 
‘No. iii. UMLIS 


“ er with only 885.00 © \SIT, by P. 0. Money Order, Registered Letter, Check 
Went Draft, mailed within the limited time as specified, Ihereby agree to receive 
ware in full payment for one of my Beatty Organs, New Style, No. 700, &c. Money 
vefunded with interest at 6 ad cent, from rap of your remittance, if not as 
“ ear’ si \NIEL F. BEATTY 


a 


Ann 


ted after one 


Jpusehold chroagou oe civilization, as early enka as Seuiskiy as possible, ‘am willing 
offer the first 

pla others. In one particular instance thirty sales, at have followed the 
"pat 0} organ purchased. First Organ is shipped at $85.00 asanadvertisement, All I 
‘sk in return of me ia to show the instrument to your circle of friends. The instru- 
vent speaks for {tself, it sings its Onn raises. If you are unable to accept this Great 
“fer, write me your reason why. Perhaps you have an instrument already of some 
ther make and are not pleased. If so, dispose of itand orderthis, A friend of yours 
imy desire an o Call their attention to this advertisement. If they are from 
Yome, mail this offer to them. If you can sonvenienti help me extend the sale of 
enty Po ular Instruments, Ishall certainly appreciate your efforts. Shipments of 
B ns, Church, Chapel, and Parlor ( is does not include Reatty’s Piano- 
(gt Se ee th he past seven months were as follows: December, 1882, 1,410; Janu- 
1383, 1,1 Ay February, 1883, 1,152; March, 1883, 1,435; April, 1883, 1,338; May, 

, 1401; JUNE, 1888, 4,606. Oma Ts, 2,42 
you are in need of an Organ, you should avail yourself of the qrore: s offer at 
nee,as it will not be repea: Let me hear from you anyway. in mind, that I will not deviate from the above offer.) @rORVER IMMEDIATELY. 


| eee DANIEL F. BEATTY, We cehinnten, New Jersey. 
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THREE GREAT Cities Se West 


Hours Later News 
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r Chicago 
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. 


than is found in any other leading Chic 
a Daily, reaching its many reader 


Bi. — 12 
LINKED TOGETHER BY THE hours earlier throughout the Northwest, 


Chicago & Alton Railroad important to 
No staat Cars CHICACO & KANSAS CiTy, | > LOCKMEN 


\\ 


Ladies who wish to spend the 
winter in the South, whether ex- 
perienced or inexperienced as 
Canvassers, can 


CHICACO & ST. LOUIS ano and 
d“EBCRETS"} a ei CLASS BETWEEN ) ST.LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 
cloth #1 paper 20] ANSAD GLEY antl OH EON OH QUES, ST. LOUIS, MERCHA 


Dew, « PALACE DINING CARS as they have the benefit of the market reports 
gf Honor, 10) ee oT Meee G0 and KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO | the latest news to guide them in thelr t 
lic, 10 snd ST. LOUIS, and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. | during the day following, which they cannot 
. Books 


to th irsteC! - 
75 cent Ton ped peseved in any First-Class Hotel, only p Are Sow the morning papers, 
LINING CHAIR CARS 


: n all Through Trains, day and 1 Vi 
life, and FREE OF Earn’ $ OA ear, 
e = —_— —— -_ 
2 TON WAGON SCALE, 840. 8 TON, $50. Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
Ton $60, Beam’ Box Inc! ping 


™M the finest, best and safest in use an whi 


: hee TET 
Tes? Ib FAR R'S et The best and quickest route from “CHICAGO To 
fe “Little Detectiv-, . Ib. MEMPHIS, MOBILE. New OR y d 4 
300 OTHER SIZES, Redaced PRICE List FiizR, | MEM! SOUTH via ST’LOUIA, CLEANS, ands. Tri-Weekly Jo airna. 
FORGES, TOOLS 


The Short Line to 
eT Ones wipe FOE user Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, Now | makes SS Sc re 
Farmers save tiene sud mney exe hat oe Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregons - si. than Sone a week. 
He LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETALL California, Ete. 


Tue GREAT ExcuRsr between 1 $4 A Year 
NORTH EAT SEU eT Roe rom KANSA , 
Sines and Colorado Health Resorts and Mining ee 

a cts. 


See that your tickets read via “CHICAGO & ALTO*. I 
RALLROAD.” 
For Maps, Time Tables, and all information, address, 
JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
210 Dearborn St., Cor. Adams St. CHICAGO, "LLL 


J. C. M’MULLIN, Gen'l Manager. 


YY 
Tron Levers, Stee) Bearings, Brase 
JONES, HE PAYS Tae STARE SEAM. 
Sold on trial. Warrants & Years. All sizes as lowe 
For free book, addreas 

JONES OF BINSHAMTOR, 


BINGHAMTON, XN. ¥.% 


The only paper in the world 


THE 
F. A. BUTLER 
ee WOOL CROWER- 
WOOD & SLATE || The only paper In the Unitec| ,, The department devoted cially to t 
States devoted exclusively to| #24 Live Stock, will be app: by curse 
MANTELS, the Interesis of woo! erow-| tt is the LARGEST Weekly iemued in 
BRASS ers. Kdited by praciical flock- ~ Pry te bec peat a . 
Open Fire Places, 2: pexieieal 


masters. $2 a year. 8 pages | "is sentiments, and having a great varie 
{0 columns. Sample copies tree. Address th: | 2 . 
GRATES, Ete, WOOL GROWER, Fert Worth. Texas. miscellaneous matter in large clear type. 


ROMELAE-crnegeewe $1.25 A Year, 


ing Sunburn, Tan, Freckles,| §37~The above rates include postage, 
ea, ore Sallowness, Bloteh-| Money can be sent by Post Office 
Lotta—Itis the best prepa-| Order, Registered Letter, or Express Dr 
ration for the face that I ever| at our risk. We will not be Do 
used, I now use no uther. = G 

Liquid Pear! \s recelvea| for money sent in any other way. Go 
by dies of ali countries with) Post Office address in full, including § 
highest marks of apprecia- Address 
tion. 50 cts. at druggists and| and County. 


f) 
a ion; : jperfume , 
LIQUID PEARL: SOP a ee John oe Wilson, 
Publisher Chicago Evening Jo 


Nos. 204 anc 206 West Baltimore Street, A.G, FISHER, Wholesale Ag’t, 51 Wabash-av., Chicago. 
FREB recs Socastionsesiess « PYAMILTON CHAIR 1s» 00 161 dearer street, 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 
Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, O, Hamilton Mfg. Co., Chicago, CHICAGO. 
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= tate and wees Streets. 


“ 
-Beddi 
-Bedding 
Depot, Fourth Floor. 


., Special oe 
White | Blankets. 


A large invoice at the following 
Low Prices: 


: 10-4, 


Prepared from Select Fruits. 
That yields the finest Flavor. 
Have been used for years. Be- 


\ 

i$ $1.25, $2.25, $3.75, come The Standard Flavoring 

s $6.50 and 50 and $7.5 50. Extracts. None of Greater 

@ Strength. None of such Perfect 
1 11-4. -4, Purity. Always certain to tm- 

| part to Cakes, Puddings, Sauces, 

b- Scaetce the natural Flavor of the Fruit. 


Per pair. MANUFACTURED BY 


a cata | STEELE & PRICE, 
Horse Blankets. | san gin re: tem trey teen 


Makers oi Lapaita F 2 Det Poiete Cate Cream Baking 
$1.40 to $18.00 WE MAKE NO SECOND CRADE COODS. 
Per pair. 


No Risk*:Solid!0 per cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds, 


Imported and Domestic 


Lap Rugs, 


e 
Late Designs. 
I. me For Circulars address the 
NG —_—_—- Central Nlinois Financial Agency, 
We have also just ived Jacksonville, Illinois. 
for 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE, 


Holiday Trade REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


A choice_importation of 


the celebrated IAA SEs, 
¢ 89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
yo eee CHICAGO. a 
rass Pa pecial Renin to CHICAGO 
NATIO Hecti ade in all 
Bedsteads. parts of UNITED STATES and ‘CANADA. 


Chicago, December 1, 1883. 


138 and 140 State St., Chicago. 
Great Bargains: 


Our entire stock of READY-MADE SUITS, con- 
sisting of CASHMERE, CAMELETTES, CLOTH, 
SILK and SATIN, will be sold at a bona fide RE- 
DUCTION of 50 PER CENT. Bargains in 
LADIES’ WRAPS. 


Handkerchiefs. 


Special bargains in Tatten Handkerchiefs. Price 
68c; worth $1.00. 

Ladies’ Plain and Fancy Bordered Handkerchiefs 
at 5c to $3.00. 

Lediet’ and Gent's Silk Handkerchiefs and 
Muffiers in great variety, 


We have on exhibition the largest stock 
of Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks to be found. 
We call attention to a few desirable goods, 


with prices: Plush Dolmans, extra quality, © 


$40; Plush Sacks, $40; Imported Cloth 
Dolmans, Newmarkets, and Rassian Circu- 
lars, $12, $15, $18, and upwards. We call 
especial attention to our celebrated ALASKA SEAL 
PLUSH, made on hand loom; looks as well, and will 
wear better than seal-skin. Price, $10 a yard, 24-in. 
wide. Cannot be found elsewhere, Send for sam- 
ple. Have all styles of this plush made in stock, or 
will make to ordet by cloak tailors at same price. 


HOTCHKIN, PALMER & CO., 
137 


& 139 State St. 
P. 8.—Wholeale 160 & 162 Market St. 


Fl O Lr 1} dais the icipiget 


ceca 

the FI orida Southern Railwa: rks celine inn eae 

County in the State. south of aexsonrille. Prices from $1.25 to 
e 


mLands 


will do well to call, or send aacaar 
R. P. MOODY & CO., 106 MADISON Seance. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. EDUCATIONAL. BOOKS, ETC. 
There is but one N. K. Brown’ 
algger” Wo Nak BIQras Fo, Jamaic College for Young) WEBSTER'S 
MEN and WOMEN is the 
FOR “ADOPTION faimaeten “Remit cae, tga! UNABRIDGED | 
The Cleveland Protestant meee, Russia and Turkey Bindings, 
several Attractive, Healthy tana (Boye unt nd aisis) the king ro gonomical, and truly popular school o: 


for whom i homes are deeired the kind in the Northwest. Demand for its gradu- 


Sefneepoudence eonalalty: invited. noe a College aeantly 8 CG. Swen penton 
eve. 0. 
No. 940 St. Clair ict a ar a TAD : Srete Hanlds, Mich: 


 PABREC DVI Ee | YOr%s LADIES’ ATHENZUM LEADS 
Music and Literature. 100 per cent. 
taeonne last year. E. CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, 


Il. See Conservatory next week THE STANDARD. 
Seca c E T ‘Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
Home WOOD SCHOOL, Justrez, Prozra a New Bi phical pal Disteoatsy 
an: pis nea and winkee ign lp Sept. and pert fey: plans 
‘erms ear, v. THOS. ASKING, Standard © Gov" 
nuit THE pureed ook in Public Bore 
of any other series 


GRAPRY Taught at Dr. Valentine’s 
Pen opainic Institute, 91 
Washington S8t., Chicago. nd stamp for circular. 
M* KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—- 


Next (eeventecnts) School year begins 
Sept. 19. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


L elareaaerhae WANTED! Ladies or Gentlemen. 
J. Austin Shaw, Nurseryman, Rochester. N. Y. 


THE BEST THING KNOWN Good Canvassers Wanted! 
Woe offer rare inducements to good agents, Those 


FOR 
Washing and Bleaching wishing permanent work that will pay large profits, 


should address immediately. 
In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


VES LABOR, TIME , WASHINE MANUFACTURING co., 
nas and ped Uunivertal eatietection. Ko Charlotte, — 
rich or poor, should be without { 


all Grocers. ABEWARE of Untations AGENTS WwW. 


Bae ee a RC BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


Booka for pabare Books for Adults. Ge f 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. uty. lon on signe: For circulars "and terms 
a 88 Sel B. BEACH & CO., Chicago, Ml. 


“ELLIS'S HORSE REMEDIES AGENTS MAKE MONEY WHO SELL 


ARE THE BEST.” CHASE'S FAMILY PHYSICIAN, Specimen 
Pages free. Price, $2.00. Chase Pub. Co., Toledo, O. 


AGENTS WANTED. FASTEST SEL- 
LING BOOKS. Largest pot to canvaseers, 


BEST |} HOLIDAY CIFT 


Always acceptable to Pastor, 
Teacher Child. or Friend; for yond Barb 
day, Wedd ding, or any other occasion, 


LIBRARY IN on 
The latest editio cred fo be See! caus of matter # 
contains, is belfev. ‘volume 
published. It has 3000" mote Words in its vo 
cabu than are found in any other Am. Diet’y, 
and nearly 3 times the number of Engravings 


G, & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub'ra, Springfield, Mass 


CET THE BEST 


» PRAYER & ay 


By Rev. A. G. Haygood, D. D. & R. M. Mclatesh 


The Cream of all other 8 oe | 


Round and shaped note and and word edition 


Glroulars free. COBURN & NEWMAN, Publishing | For sale by all Booksellers. Specimen copy reat 
Co., Chicago. for 60 cents, 


ish ali a Oe RL A 
100" fancy Advertising Cards, difterent,| 4ddrees J. W BURKE & CO., Macon, Ga 


for 80 cents. Gro. H H. Rioumonp, North- 
See The Social Ideal. 


Cts. oe MUsI ‘asi, A Lecture by W. M. Salter before The Society 
for Ethical Culture of Chicago. 


PER ene 60. Be copy for any For sale by THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


Elect from. send @e eters, JANSEN, McCLURG & CO. 
> Copy nV Us ten t tren.” w: ’ . Sab Price, 10 Fe lista Bath dae 
bs WasHlinered Rees = 


Most economical! to use, 
Strongest and simplest, : 
Takes up no room when ; 


ROS in use, 


mina wine Med & ete THE PA, BUTLE 


Ee 
—— 
SS ee 

ee 

ee 


Solidl Endorsed b; nels irit ofthe 
Jes,” and xt Leading = Veterinary 
r 


“Eviis’s SPAVIN Cure. Of” course it is gener- 


lump, and we recommend {t as far esiptta to the 
ordinary blisters proseribed by the faculty. We 
also learn that Ellie’s Condition, Colic, Worm, and 


what every horse owner should have at hand rer ady | 
for use."—May 12, 1883. 


“I would gladly recommend your Spavin Cure to | 
all, with perfect confidence as to the result,”? writes 


H.C. Perry, V. 8., Boston. | mvt Rai tS wash for cetera Company, 
Holds 200 feet line. Does Brass Goods Warercome 
** We believe Ellis'’s Horse Remedies to be ‘ the | away with nuisance of lines 2090 Ww nbash Ava 


best articles on the American market.’’ Strauss 
& Immen, Kast Uth Street, New York City. 


: 8 ex * 
Sold by all Druggists and Harness Se snd fo ir r, or call and see them, 


Dealers. Parkhurst & Wilkinson, 184 to 190 Lake ee 
Our $5 and $10 assortments of Ellis’ Horse 


Hemodiss should be in shat f stable. Send for free 
book of testimonials, descri ing all our epecialties. g | L U R IA N, 4 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE co., | 


50 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. The Famous Wau kesha Menicy 
and 276 Fourth Avenue, New x or rk. | Good for all Kidney, Bladder and Stomach 


~ | troubl Id i 
Fee WEDDING INVITATIONS, GOLD quart yy bottlon, “LON rea phon, 
un te Bevel Cards, send to W. 8, Faitu, | GR 
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We commend to the pastors and trustees of our 
Western churches, the “acknowledgments” of 
Treasurer Shippen in our announcement column, 
and trust that they, will not look complacently upon 
the conspicuousness given to many of our churches 


_ by their absence. 


Many of our readers will share with us a special 
pang atthe thought of the burning up of good 
books, particularly when they belong to one who 
loves and needs them. This will certainly be the 
case when they learn that at the recent burning of 
a hotel in Sioux Falls, Dakota, the Rev. A. A. Rob- 
erts, now of Baraboo, Wis., lost the pickings of his 
library to the value of a hundred dollars. They 
Were temporarily stored there and consequently 
Covered with no insurance. Mr. Roberts is about 
to re-enter the ministry, which he was compelled 
to abandon some years ago on account of health, 
and will greatly miss these, his most essential tools, 
which he had taken out with him to Dakota on his 
missionary scout last summer. It would seem as 


though it would be pleasant for some of our reader 
to share a portion of this loss. Any one desiring k 
join such a Mutual Fire Insurance Company can do 
so through this office. 


The visit of Secretary Reynolds of Boston to Chi- 
cago on matters relating to the missionary work of 
the A. U. A. in the West is one which ought fre- 
quently to be repeated, The consciousness of a 
common country and a common cause and the wis- 
dom and inspiration necessary to carry out large 
cosmopolitan interests demand a frequent inter- 
change of visits between Eastern and Western rep- 


s2| resentatives. Every such jnterchange will bring 


the conviction that the ideals of each lie in the land 
of the other. Boston finds its best in Chicago, and 
Chicago finds that its wealth and hope are still in 
Boston. Jealousies and misunderstandings are 
possible only along the attenuated lines of the Tel- 
egraph, Printing Press and the Post Office. Face 
to face the full family likeness comes out, and the 
strong thrill of kinship and identity of interest is 
fully felt. 


Thomas Whitridge of Baltimore, lately deceased, 
has left a round $100,000 to the American Unita- 
rian Association. Whether the bequest was condi- 
tioned or not we have not learned. In any case it 
is a most notable and encouraging event, one that 
will inspire courage in many a worker. It is a 
worthy example for others to follow. What with the 
added opportunities of usefulness throughout the 


West and South, and the increased facilities of- 


work that will come with the new headquarters at 
Boston, the $150,000 subscription for which is just 
completed, the Association is confronted with prob- 
lems requiring more wisdom, consecration and 
breadth than ever before. Let the new building be 
something more than a denominational mill that 
collects and distributes missionary money, and where 
the petty denominational gossip about conservative 
deacons and radical young ministers forms a large 
commodity in the conversation. Let the new build. 
ing have wide windows and frequent fire-places, so 
that the atmosphere therein may be both light and 
warm; let it become the headquarters of prophecy, 
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a rendezvous of all the genial forces that tell for 
' the higher religious life of America. Anything 
less than this will cause the very busts of William 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson for which we hope the architect 
will make conspicuous niches, to blush with shame. 


After what we have said in a recent number 
about the “ Unity” series of services, we need only 
add that the Christmas service, just published, is 
of the same’ general character, with readings, re- 
sponses and musical selections of a high order of 
excellence. The most striking single feature is 
the cheerful “How lovely thy tabernacles,” re- 
peated at intervals, either in whole or by phrases, 
through the service. The familiar story of the 
Nativity is skillfully and agreeably introduced, but 
we should have preferred a closer adherence to the 
words of the gospel. This service is designed 
especially for church and congregation; is, however, 
' well adapted to Sunday-school use. The Christmas 
Service of the Boston Sunday-School Society is pre- 
pared expressly for Sunday-schools, and is therefore 
somewhat shorter than-the other—especially shorter 
in the readings, which are wholly responsive. They 
are, we believe, entirely in the language of 
Scripture. The hymns are simple and good, with 
music of a type different from ordinary Sunday- 
school music. The music for Martin Luther's 
Christmas Caro] was composed expressly for this 
service, by Prof. E. H. Bailey. Others are composed 
by Richard Storrs Willis and Rev. J. B. Dyke, 
and there is a spirited “processional” hymn. The 
carols are introduced as a part of the service; in 
the Western service there are six excellent ones, 
printed separately at the end. Both services make 
use of chants, a feature which we are glad to see 
developed, for they are easy to learn, and impart to 


_the service a character of dignity and solemnity. 
W. F. A. 


We are glad to see that the plates of W. C. Gan- 
nett’s life of his father, Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett, 
have been offered to, and accepted by the American 
Unitarian Association, and that a cheap Dollar Edi- 
tion, uniform with the Life and Works of Channing 
and the Works of Dr. Dewey, now passing through 
the press, is soon to be issued. This book is a most 
important contribution to the history of liberal 
thought in this country, and hasa value quite inde- 
pendent of the earnest life it protrays. In its 
cheaper form we predict for it a wide circulation. The 
Assvciation has been very happy in the mechanical 
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construction of its Dollar books and we hope to see 
the list enlarge into a “Dollar Library of Unitarian 
Classics.” . Next in this list should appear a Dollar 
Edition of the Works of Theodore Parker and a Dol- 
lar Edition of O. B. Frothingham’s Life of the same. 
Too long has the A. U. A. ignored the claims and 


‘fame of Theodore Parker, who stands next to Chan- 


ning in the love and reverence of the Unitarian 
workers of to-day, and any association that claims 
to be representative of the Unitarian movement but 
which persists in neglecting the preservation and 
dissemination of the words of its great Pauline 
apostle will provoke first the smiles and then the 
contempt of its own children. For the present and 
perhaps for a little time yet to come such a project 
might encounter technical difficulties in the way of 
copyrights, rival claims of publishers, etc.; but all 
such difficulties can with patience and persistency 
be overcome, and the work should be undertaken 
while competent hands are left which can justly 
edit the masterful words. We earnestly hope that 
the Publishing Committee of the A. U. A. will look 
into this matter. 


The most important step forward, taken in the 
liberal field in the West this year, is the one that 
puts our wise Brother Effinger of Bloomington into 
the field as Minister at Large for the Illinois Fra- 
ternity of Liberal Churches. Mr. Effinger is a man 
of deep religious nature, with high constructive 
purposes and large missionary experience. To him 
belongs the high credit of having laid the founda- 
tion stones of Unity Church, St. Paul, and the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines. He inaugurated 
the Iowa Association and was its first effective arm. 
The work such a man may accomplish in a State so 
ripe for liberal thought as Illinois, working through 
a series of years, if properly supported, is beyond 
computation. Here are feeble societies to be 
strengthened, strong ones to be quickened, new and 
restless communities of Liberals to be visited, advised 
and organized; isolated Liberals to be fellowshipped 
and brought into sympathetic relations. This and 
much more Mr. Effinger can do if we give him a 
chance, and we want to enlist as active co-worker 
with Mr. Effinger every active reader of Uniry in 
this State; and for his sake as well as our own we 
wish this number might be multiplied by five as it 
might and should be. We have the confident assur- 
ance that the A. U. A will share the burden with 
us, dollar for dollar, so that every Illinois dollar 
makes two missionary dollars. Seven hundred 
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dollars ought to be promptly raised within the 
State limits, and a generous share of it ought to 


come outside of our organized centers, who are | 


already carrying more or less heavy financial bur- 
dens for the sake of truth and freedom as they see 
it. Don’t wait for further invitation. Send your 
contribution to the Treasurer, C. E. Switzer, Gales- 
burg, Il, and write to J. R. Effinger, Bloomington, 
IL, of your interest in his work; tell him the con- 
dition of affairs in your neighborhood; ask him to 
preach in your town-hall or school-house or your 
much neglected Liberal Church. Send him the 
name and addresses of any liberal friends through- 
out the State. Touch elbows! Forward!! 


The key to the problem of the remunerative em- 
ployment of women, as set forth in Mr. Howells’ 
story, “A Woman’s Reason,” is found in a single sen- 
tence at the close of the hook, where the heroine, 
Helen Harkness, is described as owning to a “ sense 
of escape rather than achievement” as she looked 
back upon the struggling attempts to earn a respect- 
able and honorable livelihood for herself, which 
marked the years of separation from her lover. In 
the happy marriage which followed upon the return 
of the lost Robert, Miss Harkness is represented as 
finding an unhoped for .release from all the vexa- 
tious social problems which she had been vainly 
trying to solve, and which she now felt herself at 
liberty to set aside as quite inexplicable or empty 
of interest. It is true she has gained enough know}l- 
edge of the world, its needs and standards, to enable 
her to say the right and wise word to a young girl 
similarly situated to herself, whom she urges to try 
and do some one thing well, but she laments that 
she forgot to supplement this with another piece of 
advice, to be sure and say yes when the right man 
asks her, adding that “that is where the trouble 
always begins.” 
Miss Harkness set about the task of earning her 
own living, not because she liked work, or greatly 
believed irf it, but because the circumstances attend- 


ing her father’s death left her no other choice except . 


dependence upon friends. The idea that work, 
honest, useful employment for which one receives a 
just compensation, is one of the great preservative 
forces both of character and society, the best safe- 
guard of happiness, a sure remedy for that spirit of 
feverish unrest and hopelessly misplaced ambition 
which characterizes both the women and the men of 
the present generation,—this idea is not once pre- 
sented nor even hinted at in “ A Woman’s Reason.” 


An omission like this cannot but strike the more 
thoughtful reader as of a very grave order, since it 
betrays a defective moral earnestness on the part of 
the writer, which, to whatever degree his work may 
be accounted a success from other standpoints, must 
condemn it as a notable failure in respect to the 
deepest and worthiest intentions which underlie the 
book. maker’s art. . 

We are frequently told that the novelist’s purpose 
is not didactic, that his office is neither to teach nor - 


to preach, simply to “hold the mirror up to nature,” 
—a line of excellent meaning, too often misused in 
its application. Nature herself is didactic, and the 
true artist is he who adjusts his mirror to that im- 
partial angle of vision which reflects all types alike 
in their native integrity, the type which fails to 
please the author’s individual taste and fancy, no 
less than that which commands his highest admi- 
ration. | 


MOZOOMDAR. 


The most striking fact concerning the visit of the 
eloqnent East Indian named above has attracted 
little attention in this country so far as we may 
judge from the notices of the press—the fact that 
he came here as the apostle of a new religion. He 
was welcomed in Christian pulpits and more than 
justified the wisdom of those who invited him to 
preach by his ability to inspire and edify the 
Christians who were fortunate enough to hear him, 
He said nothing to which any but the very narrow- 
est sort of Christians could take any exceptions. 
When he mentioned the name of Christ he was not 
only reverent but luminous, instructive. He had 
the teachable spirit, the candid, open mind, that is 
so winning that no doubt some were deceived into 
thinking that he held their particular views, when, 
indeed, he was far from it. This must be so, it 
would seem, since so many of us positively claim 
jhim. But with all this he is not only not one of 
us in his own view of the matter, but came to this 
country as a missionary of the Brahmo Somaj. 
No doubt he came for his own edugation and im- 
‘provement also, expecting to get good as well as to 
,do good, but with an earnestness and unselfishness 
that seems equal to that of any primitive Christian 
he hag given himself to the proclamation of the 
gospel of the Brahmo Somaj. It is the common 
conception of that church that it is for the Hindoos 
who become so enlightened that their old faith no 
longer satisfies them, and who at the same time are 
unable to accept the Christian dogmas. Among just 
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such Hindoos it has arisen and made its converts, 
and to the land of its origin it is still confined. 
But it is Mr. Mozoomdar’s conception of the New 
Dispensation that it is to spread all over the earth, 
absorb all other religions, Christianity included, 
and supersede all. 

Mozoomdar is a disciple, of the most loyal type, 
of Chunder Sen, who is the head of the New Church. 
Sen is an inspired man, writing the Holy Scriptures 

_of the coming Dispensation now; and blessed are 
they who are able to receive him and his word. 
All the religions of this world, Mozoomdar said, 
originated in the East and spread westward; why 
should it be thought a thing incredible that this 
should happen again? Is not a new religion needed ? 
Is not the heart and faith utterly gone out of the 
old? Is not the civilized world to-day in just that 
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Along the headlands of Life’s turbulent sea 
Aye gleam undimmed the guiding lights of Love! 
What matter, Jew, Greek, Christian, if the Light 
Be followed faithfully ?—It then shall be 
A Guiding Light indeed, to Porte above: 
A pillar of cloud by day, of fire by night. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE NEW-TESTA- 
MENT.—IL 


J. C. LEARNED. 


yoo history has itself no obstinate desire to be true history."— 
etm. 


‘* Wherever there is the fire of truth there must be the smoke of 
fable."—Furneas. 


As has been said, what use we shall make of 
Scripture mythology is a practical question. It is 
of serious import to those who in these times have 
to teach religion, whether to old or young. And 
yet I do not think we can answer it dogmatically, 


state of skepticism and make-believe toward the old | or make any one man’s method the standard for all. 


religion that the Greek and Roman world was in 
at the time of Christ’s coming? The world is 
growing corrupt for want of faith, and yet faith 
toward the old deities and in the old forms is abso- 
lutely impossible. It is time for the day star to 
arise again in the East to tell the world that an- 
other cycle is complete, and that new wisdom has 
come for the new day. This attitude seems to the 
present writer the most striking fact concerning this 
man whose presence and word affected us all so 
favorably and so profoundly. And some of us 
have the feeling that is said to be so very common 
in revival meetings and elsewhere where there is 
earnest preaching—“ that is good, very good; to be 
sure I’m an unbeliever myself, and it doesn’t touch 
me at all, but it is good, very good for John Smith 
over there, and the others, even for some members 
of my own family, and I think I really wish some- 
body would be converted.” DN. UL 


~Gontributed Wrticles. 


BEACON-LIGHTS. 


JAMES H. WEST. 


The brilliant beacon-lights that bound the shore 
Guide safe the storm-tossed mariner to port: 
What matter, green or gold, or tall or short? 

What matter, shown from rock, or bluff, or tower? 

He questions not their color, size, or power, 

But heeds their warning with his every thought: 
He heeds their warning, and the ship is brought 
To home and harbor in a happy hour.— 


We want to be honest and true; to keep what is 
good in the old, and to be ever open on the side of 
the new. Beyond that we must leave a great deal 
to individual taste and judgment. For myself I 
can recall out of my personal experience a time 
when I shrank from the simple reading of pas- 
sages of Scripture to my congregation whose his- 
toric truth or whose doctrinal import I could not 
literally and fully accept. Certain phrases satu- 
rated with superstition, or verses lending support 
to hoary and harmful falsehood, I avoided, since 
even the reading of them as any part of a religious 
service seemed to carry with it my personal endorse- 
ment of what was erroneous and objectionable 
To a certain extent I am still dominated by this 
feeling: for has not religion been well defined as 
“the science of sincerity?” And yet it is begin- 
ning to be understood that if the minister reads “the 
account of the creation in Genesis, or of the plagues 
in Egypt, or of David cursing his enemies, or of 
Job railing at Providence, or the story of Jonah, 
or the legends of the birth or ascension of Jesus, it 
no more follows that he unreservedly accepts the 
thought or endorses the litera] truth of the selec- 
tion than if he should read from Paradise Lost, or 
Pilgrim’s Progress, or the Lives of the Saints. It 
will soon be clear enough that if he read from Sr 
Paul, it is as if he read a passage from a-Kempis, 
or Marcus Aurelius, or Calvin; it is so much of that 
great man’s thought and belief—binding upon both 
preacher and congregation only so far as it com- 
mends itself to the individual conscience and 
reason. - 

Frequently in our pulpits can now be heard se- 
lections from the sacred writings of the so-called 
pagan religions. Sometimes they tend to coutirm 
the truths we teach. Sometimes by contrast they 
show us how far the minds and worship of men 
have moved on. But be they Vedas or Koran or 
Confucian Kings, no one is deceived Though 
the difference is emphasized between the old view 
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and usage and the new, they show what has been 
in the heart of man, the struggle toward the light, 
the deep convictions, the experience of the race. 
These passages stimulate religious reflection, and 
beget no irreverence in rational minds. 

What all men need to realize is that no nation 
has had any monopoly of religious truth, and that 
in all religions, not excepting the Christian, there is 
more or less mythology. When we admit this 
freely, and even assert it, not timidly but joyfully, 
we shall be able to educate our children to some 
just standard of rational belief. 

It is a curious fact, that we often create the worst 
falsehoods by our manner of teaching the truth. 
Whence comes the vast amount of falsifying in 
relation to the church creeds of to-day? Frederick 
Robertson, speaking of the evangelicals whom he 


knew, said, “They tell lies in the name of God. 
Others tell them in the name of the devil; that is 
the only difference.” But the evil grows out ofa 
total misapprehension of the office of the imagina- 
tion in religion, almost an ignoring of the faculty 
itself. 

Dr. Bushnell, who was never cited as a friend of 
the creeds in his day, as we may well suppose, de- 
clared that he had hardly ever seen a creed that he 
could not sign. As sallies of imagination or figures 
of speech, so might we all. In this way we might 
endorse the Play of Hamlet or the Book of Daniel. 
But as the fossils of thought by which to gauge 
living men, as containing rigid rules to cramp and 
control the intellect, never. Put something com- 
pulsory into this business, let this signature and 
conformity threaten freedom, and the case is altered. 
Yet all creeds except such as are freely admitted to 
be the mere ghosts of discarded belief, have this 
iron, metallic character in the discipline of the 
church. That is where the chafe comes with mod- 
ern thought. 

People are afraid, parents for example, that chil- 
dren may not early enough learn to speak the exact 
and literal truth. But the standard is held in a sort 
of blind way. They are always in mortal fear of that 
question—which is often prematurely forced upon 
children, but which they are certain sooner or later 
to ask—Is it true? The flying rumor, the neigh- 
bor’s chance remark, the story of the newspaper, all 
the way on from the rhyme of Mother Goose, and 
Blue Beard, and Santa Claus, to the legend of 
Pocahontas and William Tell, and finally to the 
narratives of birth and blessing that have gathered 
about the life of Jesus of Nazareth—all at length 
have that needle point of the child’s thought piere- 
ing them, and saying, Is it true? Andthe parent 
must make answer; and more than is understood 
depends upon the way this is done. 

Parents of the strict and severe type, with a fear 
of falsehood that in itself is entirely wholesome, 
often undertake to train their children on the princi- 
ple of literal accuracy. It is a part of their delib- 

erate policy to curb or suppress any free exercise 
of the imagination. The naturally romancing child 
is reduced to prose. All books of fancy and non- 
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sense are forbidden. Fairy lore and fiction are 
only pernicious. The reading must be true stories, 
about real persons, and often very stupid and un- 
interesting persons at that. It must be actual 
history, or the facts of science, a diet of verifiable 
realities. And it is felt that if this course is faith- 
fully pursued, not only will an exact and practical 
man or woman result, but the truthful habit of 
mind and speech will be ensured. The question of 
the child, Is it true? will have been so invariably 
answered in the affirmative and with such positive 
assurance, that when the same assertion is made 
concerning the statement and history of the Chris- 
tian religion, there will be no room for doubt, and 
the pages of the Bible or the declarations of the 
church will pass for infallible authority. 

To say nothing of the wrong done to the child’s 
nature by this process, the plan does not effect the 
object designed. In the end it is a method for the 
utter distortion of truth. It incapacitates the mind 
for any fair judgment and any full and healthy 
enjoyment, not only of general works of genius, 
but of that great library of genius, the Bible itself. 
It destroys that subtle power of distinguishing 
between fact and fancy, which constitutes in the 
scholar the historical sense. It prevents the devel- 
opment of perspective, of proportion, of harmony 
in the mental vision. 

Not too early after the child asks after truth and 
reality can we begin to prepare it to see the differ- 
ence between the form of speech and the essence. 
Truth and lying are not in words only, and all sym- 
bols need interpretation. He has yet to learn that 
under “literal truth’? may slumber the deadliest 
falsehoods—being so much less than the whole 
truth; and also that beneath forms of speech, which 
bear no literal rendering, lie thoughts that ravish 
the soul of man, and have carried forward the 
civilization of the race. 

Do not fear to meet the child’s question, Is it 
true? Welcome it, and be honest with him; and 
when he asks you concerning the Bible story, which 
it should be a part of his education to know, but 
whose literal truth you no longer regard as essen- 
tial, do not hem and haw, evade and bungle, but 
with just as placid equanimity as you yield up 
Santa Claus or explain the fables of Asop, tell him 
frankly what you think. There was no deliberate 
or wicked fraud in the composition of the nursery 
rhymes, the legend of the Round Table, in Gulli 
ver’s Travels, in Rasselas or Romola; no more was 
there any motive of untruth in the account of the 
Deluge, in the story of Goliath or Samson, in the 
miracle of stilling the tempest on the sea of Gali- 
lee, in the vision of the Apocalypse, or the Proem 
of the Fourth Gospel. And yet the literal truth is 
as much wanting in the one class of compositions 
as in the other. There may be some other truth 
there much more profound and influential than the 
literal truth, by as much as poetry is often more 
spiritual and penetrating than plain prose. But it 


i3 not necessary to take up arms in defense of the 
form of a narrative, or of any form of words when 
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criticism falls upon it. It is the thought only that 


is worth preserving, and that will quickly enough 
clothe itself in other speech if need be. If it is 
vital with moral and spiritual quality, nobody can 
kill it. It has the power of transmigration, being 
deathless and divine. 

To teach children the truth and to be truthful, 
the best thing must ever be to be true ourselves in 
a large sense, not in any petty, pinching, prosaic 
way, merely. This tends to make them finical, and 
at length Jesuitical. The lesson of truth, fashioned 
on the pin-point, or jot and tittle pattern may give 
us a near-sighted and diminished manhood if not 
counteracted with views gained from the whole 
horizon. Emerson says, “Nothing is fair or good 
alone;” so nothing is true out of its relations. 

In no field has the imagination greater part than 
in that of the religious sentiments. And whatever 
’ has grown up in that field, the product of devout 
souls, of strong and tender emotion, of saintly genius 
in all ages, we must by no means be debarred from 
ultimately using. We must be free to refresh our 
spirits and invigorate our lives at all sources of di- 
vine inspiration. And yet we must accompany our 
use of all poetical symbols with the full knowledge 
that they are symbols; that they are natural and 
not supernatural creations; that they clothe for us 
no superstition or paralyzing mystery; that they 
have no arbitrary power to limit the mind or re- 
press the heart. 

If there are still those who so interpret their duty 
to truth that they cannot use the poetic, symbolical 
and legendary in the offices of religion, very likely 
we need their protest in times like these. They too 
may render a service, and we must respect their fidel- 
ity to their faith. To quote Robertson again, when 
in the deepest struggle of his faith: “It must be 
right to do right.” Each must be honest with him- 
self. The great universal truths of religion are not 
perilled by any of our theories of their origin or 
transmission, or dependent upon any form of speech 
or record of history. Thoughts of God, Virtue, Im- 
mortality spring eternal in the breast of man, and 
abide all the same, though all the Bibles of the 
world are called myths, or poems, or only the liter- 
ature of saintly genius—the records of the hopes 
and fears and aspirations of suffering but striving 
humanity. 


LETTERS. 


ANNA B, M’MAHAN. 


Private letters written only for the oyes of the 
person addressed are, in general, held sacred. They 
do not belong tothe public, being, as it were, fireside 
confidences on paper. The indelicacy of transferring 
them to the printed page, without the writer's con- 
sent, can only be justitied by two considerations, and 
not then if there are involved any of those interior 
revelations which are never made to an audience 
numbering more than one. But, if there is no viola- 
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tion in this respect, then the circumstances which 
authorize the printing of private letters are, either 
public interest in the writer, or intrinsic value in the 
letters themselves. 

Some months since a collection of private letters 
was given to the world under the patronage of a 
combination of great names:—namely, The Letters 
of Jane Welsh Carlyle, prepared for publication by 
Thomas Carlyle; edited by James Anthony Froude. 
Having read them, and thus, in a way, become party 
to the transaction, we can not refrain from asking 
why we have thus unwittingly been led astray from 
the recognized rules of propriety and delicacy. 

Plainly, these letters were not offered to us be- 
cause of our interest in the writer, for she is known 
to us not by any work of her own, but by her con- 
nection with her husband and his work. We do 
indeed finally come to feel great interest in her 
personality, because all human experience is absorb- 
ing if we only look at it long and closely enough; 
but it is safe to say that, the life and character of 
the woman being the same, we never should have 
been asked to read these letters of Jane Welsh, 
wife of some plain Smith or Brown. Since, then, 
we have no personal interest in the writer, what is 
the intrinsic value of these letters? They were 
promised to us by Mr. Froude as a continuation of 
the story of the life of Thomas Carlyle, of which he 
had already given us, in an engaging manner, the 
first forty years. In this hope, that through the 
wife’s letters we might complete the husband's bi- 
ography, we took up the two volumes of Ictters. 
There are three hundred and thirty-three of them. 
and they cover a period of thirty-two years; they 
are addressed to a great variety of persons—to peo- 
ple of fashion, to people of genius, to her servants, 
to her husband and members of his family, and 
there is even one to her pet dog Nero. An agree 
able letter-writer aims less to please himself than to 
please the one addressed, and adapts his subject- 
matter and style accordingly. He writes very differ- 
ently to a thoughtful person, toa servant or toachild 
A letter which satisfies, and is adapted tu, the 
receiver is a good letter. Therefore these were good 
letters in their places. We find no fault with Mrs 
Carlyle for writing them. It was quite fitting and 
kind in writing to an old servant to remember that 
what she would like most to hear would be the 
domestic and kitchen incidents; and in writing: to 
her husband or to her mother, to assume that they 
would wish a picture of her daily life. Pictures, 
whether made by words or by the artist's brush, Le 
in details; and Mrs. Carlyle had the gift of group. 
ing small matters so as tu make effective pictans 
fur her absent friends. We can well understazd 
why her letters were counted as treasures by tho-e 
who cared to know on just what days she had the sack 
headache or made over a mattress or took up the 
parlor carpet. But when strangers and posteriis 
are presented with the same documents nuder tle 
guise of a biography of Thomas Carlyle, it beconies 
quite another matter. If the reader be at all sen- 
sitive and only mildly curious on the subject, he 
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will abandon the book after the first twenty pages; 
if very much in earnest, he will stagger on, wearied, 
disgusted, lured from page to page by the few stray 
glimpses of that of which he is in search, but feeling 
at the end as though he had been a party to the 
worst kind of journalistic interviewing and spying 
about a great man’s house. The reward is a con- 
siderable insight into Carlyle’s moods, appetites 
and weaknesses, an occasional mention of the special 
works he had in hand, but almost no allusion what- 
ever to what we would care most to know,—his rela- 
tions to remarkable minds and the notable epochs 
in his own thought. In these respects, one page 
from the journals of his friend Caroline Fox is worth 
all of these letters together. 

But, it may be urged, are not some of the letters, 
though of small value as to facts, rich in thought 
or in expression, and valuable therefore as litera- 
ture? In answer to this it is perhaps sufficient to 
say that perhaps twenty-three letters are taken up 
chiefly with the accounts of her labors in the clean- 
ing of house, carpets, curtains, etce.; eight of them 
describe her method of dealing with certain odious 
insect inhabitants that took possession of her beds; 
and forty-six concern themselves with the peculiar- 
ities of her various maid-servants and the trouble 
they caused her! 

These are some of Mrs. Carlyle’s favorite sub- 
jects. But if any be not curious on these or the 
like, and seek rather for choice bits of reflection or 
philosuphy, which it is natural to expect would oc- 
easionally spring to the surface in the extensive cor- 
respondence of a woman who was for forty years 
the wife of a great thinker and familiar with his as- 
sociates-——-what then is the result? In a search of 
this kind we have found exactly two passages which 
offered auy inducement to pause and linger. Let 
each judze for himself whether they are worth the 
pains of such long travel through such dreary 
wastes :— 

“It isa consolation for having one’s nerves ‘all gone to smithers’ 
to see how stolid and unlovable good health makes people, with the 
best intentions too.” 

“Frankly, my dear, I wish you all happiness in the new life that is 
opening to you; and you are marrying under good auspices since your 
father approves of the marriage. But congratulation on such occa- 
sions seems to me a tempting of Providence. The triumphal-proces- 
sion air which, in our manners and customs, is given to marriage at the 
onset-- that singing of Te Deum before the battle has begun-—has, ever 
since I could reficet, struck me as Fomewhat seuseless and somewhat 
impious. If ever one is to pray—if ever one is to feel grave and anxious 
—if ever one is to shrink from show and vain babble,--surely it ison just 
the occasion of two human beings binding themselves to one another, 
for better and for worse, till death part them; just on that occasion 
which it is customary to celebrate only with rejoicings, aud congratu- 
; lations, and (ruusse cua, and white ribbon! Good God!? 

On the whole, we cannot. help fecling that a eruel 
injustice has been dune to Mrs. Carlyle. The good 
opinion we had formed throngh her husband's let- 
ters and the testimony of her friends, has been 
sadly shattered by this bundling together of every- 
thing bearing her signature upon which hands could 
be laid, with no other reason for giving it to the 
world than that she wrote it and that she was the 
wife of Thomas Carlyle. A proceeding of this kind 
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could at best give but an unfair and distorted im- 
pression. It is very far from being true that let- 
ters are the medium through which people are most 
apt to reflect their own individuality. They are 
much more likely to reflect the individuality of the 
person addressed. Indeed, we doubt whether it is 
ever quite fair to read a letter, detached from its 
proper place, to a third person who can not also see 
what has gone before of acquaintance or correspond- 
ence on the other side. We have sometimes tried 
the experiment and always with but poor success. 
The letter which has teemed with light and stimu- 
lus for us has fallen strangely cold upon the audi- 
tor who had not our knowledge of the writer. See- 
ing the horrible cruelty Mrs. Carlyle has suffered 
at the hands of her friend and admirer, Mr. Froude, 
we can not help wishing that in future our heroes 
would, like Miss Martineau, order the burning of 
all their letters t6 save them from the clutches of 
possible biographers. 


THE ORIENTAL CHRIST.* 


DAVID N. UTTER. 


The charm of this book is felt and confessed by 
all who have opened it, and read even a little of it. 
And it is quite safe to say that far more persons 
have read the book a little than have read it all or 
even half. It is like eating honey, a little is very 
delicious and desirable, but a little is enough. So, 
at least, we think it will be with the average reader, 
though he will be likely to hold a different opinion 
for some months or years while the book lies wait- 
ing to be read in some hour of quiet leisure that 
never comes. 

It strikes us as a very interesting fact that a 
Hindu should have written a book about Christ, 
before becoming a Christian, and without becoming 
a Christian finally, in the ordinary sense of, that 
word. A double curiosity is aroused, why he 
should write it, and how he has written it, and we 
hasten to open the book to find the answers to these 
questions. And in seeking the answer to the first 
we are pleased to tind a definite purpose in the 
mind of the author, and an earnest aim that com- 
mands respect and admiration. He believes that 
the Christ that has hitherto been presented to India 
has been made far too much in the image of the 
modern Englishman. He remembers that Galilee 
and Jerusalem are in Asia, and that as a matter of 
fact, Jesus was an Asiatic, and so is led to the be- 
lief that only an Oriental mind can truly interpret 
his life and religious teachings. At least there is 
no hope that India will accept the Western concep- 
tion of Christ; and, as our author sees in the true 
Christ a great power for good, he makes this sin- 
cere attempt to set him forth in true colors and in 
his proper Oriental garb. However, the book is 
not meant for India only, perhaps not chiefly. The 
author believes that Jesus was just what he pictures 


*The Oriental Christ. By P. C. Mozoomdar. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. 
1883, $1.25. 
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him, the Oriental Christ, and that our Western 


conceptions of him are incomplete, and in a certain 
sense false and unworthy. To speak more defi- 
nitely, the orthodox Christ seems to Mr. Mozoomdar 
a Man-God whom it were idolatry to worship, a 
miracle-worker in whom he cannot believe, a sacri- 
ficed and dying god to be thrust aside with the 
thousand other heathen false and superstitious 
images that he has met and passed by in his search 
for the truth. The Unitarian Christ is a picture 
with some statistics appended, both correct enough 
but producing no effect upon the world. The true 
Christ is a man, filled with religious enthusiasm 
and sympathy with his fellows, who died indeed in 
Palestine long ago, but is yet alive in those “other 
Christs in whom the healing Jesus has found a 
resurrection.” To introduce this Christ to the 
world is the object of the book—an aim surely to 
be respected. 

As to what the book is, we find a clear answer 
more difficult. For it is hardly a collection of essays 
about Jesus, or the Christ, much less is it a life of 
Jesus. It is, more nearly, a dozen sermons upon 
certain events of Jesus’s life and phases of his 
character, pervaded with a peculiar sympathetic 
quality and expressed in language highly mystical 
without being in the least misty or mysterious. 
There is no argument, no stating of positions (except 
possibly in the introductory chapter), but beautiful 
bits of descriptive narrative, showing us the Orien- 
tal Christ as a great, strong, loving man with a 
clearness and beauty that leaves nothing to be 
desired, interspersed with reflective outbursts of 
piety, or, rather, set in the body of pious medita- 
tion of which the book is chiefly composed. 

It seems a shame to go through such a book for 
the purpose of extracting the theology, the thought 
system of the author, but having done so we are 
bound to pronounce the man not only a heathen 
but a heretic. For being the former perhaps no 
one could blame him; for being the latter, we wish 
to commend him, though fearful that our praise 
will not do him much good. His theological posi- 
tion is exactly that of the Unitarians. He uses 
the phrases “Son of God,” and “Divine” more 
frequently and fervently than we do—it would 
not be honest in us to use these terms just as he 
does unless we meant to convey more than he 
means to convey. His use of such phrases has 
possibly deceived some in regard to the true 
character of the book. But a careful reading 
shows no single article of his creed that is not in 
ours—indeed Channing believed several things (the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus for one) that Mozoom- 
dar does not. ; 

If we deemed it possible for the book to have a 
large reading in orthodox circles we surely would 
not declare its essential heresy, for in such circles 
it would do great good by showing that essential 
Christianity is not dependent upon the supernatural. 
But as its heresy is sure to be discovered we may 
as well claim the book at once for our people and 
faith, and get what good we may from it. And 


we ought to get good from it. The great lesson 
that it and its author have to teach us is faith 
in things spiritual Our great material civili- 
zation will be very barren of results in the long 
run if we do not keep the faith that the soul of 
things is wise and Good. 


Gorvespondence. 


FROM THE CAPITAL. 


WasuincrTon, Nov. 10, 1883. 

Epitors or Unrty:—I was glad to see in Untry for Nov. 1, 
some honest, and therefore most friendly counsel to the 
Women’s Congress. This meeting seems to me the greatest 
opportunity which women have in this country and I do not 
like them to waste it. It is strange that women should be 
able to come together, without feeling the “ burden ” of the 
hour, and without rising to heighte of inspiration, in the 
attempt to deliver it! If it be really trae that women need 
more ways of thought and work and expression, it seems 
strange that they do not do their utmost to avail themselvea 
of every “crack.” 

I agree with you in thinking that no woman should read 
another’s paper, unless indeed that paper is of exceptional 
value and cannot otherwise be had; but there is one thing 
worse still, and that is a woman’s reading her own paper in 
a voice that cannot be heard. Every woman and every man 
can develop a voice. I do not believe any exception need 
be made to this rule. When I first began to speak in pub- 
lic, I read every lecture at least thirty times aloud in my 
room before I delivered it. That meant once a day for a 
month; and now, after twenty-five years of experience, 
whether I speak from a manuscript or without it, 1 do the 
same thing every day for a week. 

When an audience gathers to listen to speakers who enn- 
not be heard, there is not only a great loss of power to the 
Woman’s Cause, but the audience becomes irritated as it 
did at the Woman’s Meeting at the last Saratoga Conference. 
and does not easily forget that disappointing experience. 
For several weeks after that Conference, I expected to ree 
some of the hard things that I heard said about that meet- 
ing, in print, and I think that the men who said them wonld 
have been truer friends to the women, if they had spoken 
aloud, through press and pulpit. 

In connection with this subject I should like to mention 
the little book called ‘Work for Women,” by George J. 
Manson, issued by the Putnams in New York. It is by far 
the most sensible book of its kind that I have ever scen, 
because it plainly states all the difficulties; tells women what 
will be expected of them when they stady, and when they 
attempt to work, and when they are to apply for instruction. 
It is not necessary on that account to accept all Mr. Man- 
son’s opinions, as when he says that it is “ physically im pae- 
sible” for a woman—any woman “ever to do as much work 
as a first-class male compositor.” That is not true: at least, 
in several instances, the foremen of printing offices have 
authorized the opposite statement. 

Another book which women ought to read is, “ How to 
Help the Poor,” by Mrs. James T. Fields, issued by Heugh- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. It cannot be called an original book. It 
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is one of those hand-books which consolidate the experience 
of all who are dealing with pauperism on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but it is sweet and tender, as well as wise and 
strong, and is quite as well put together as any of the Eng- 
lish books, which is saying a great deal. It is not so clear 
and practical, I think, as the Hand-books issued by Miss | 
Schuyler and her friends in New York. 


But I did not intend to write to you to-day about women’s 
work. I took up my pen, in the interest of the boys and} 
Christmas week. Every year. some of your Western friends | 
ask me to tell them what to buy for their boys, and this 
question is best answered through your pages. 


Nothing is so good as a good book. On a little shelf 
opposite are the little books given to me by loving hands, 
when I was a child from eight to twelve years old. These 
were the prettiest and best that could be had then, and the 
fragile “ Presentation leaves” till bear the lines written by | 
those whose lives are hidden in God's immediate Presence. 
Is it nothing to give to your children books that will last— 
sweet and pure and strong, for fifty years? Is it only because 
Iam growing old, and dropping my critical habit, that I 
think there never were so good books for boys as there are 
now? 

In the first place, there is the “ Life of Lord Lawrence,” 
and I am not reviewing for the publishers! Nobody has 
been so delightful as to send me this book, nor have I been 
able to buy it. Iam speaking out of my very heart of hearts. 
I spent a fortnight of my summer vacation over the two 
volumes, and would certainly have wept for more such 
worlds to conquer if it would have made the two volumes 
four. It is the record of two noble Christian lives, the lives 
of Lord Lawrence and his brother Henry. We know little 
in this country of the thirty-two races which make up the ' 
British dependency of India. A great many of us know 
something of the massacre at Cawnpore, or the destruction 
at Delhi, without ever for ohe moment guessing that it was 
one good persistent Englishman who saved these races 
from internecine warfare, and to the English rule. And 
whatever English rule in India meant in the days of Warren 
Hastings, it now means the peaceful development of a great 
nation, and the pursuit of justice. Nothing can be better 
for boys who are almost men, than these two volames—if 
they cost a little too much, never mind, it will cost a good 
deal more not to read them—and they must be read with a 
map and an encyclopedia. Next to these comes the delight- 
ful series of books issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., called 
“ American Statesmen.” If I were to say what I think of 
these books—my verdict would be called extravagant. In 
the first place they are almost without exception fascinat- 
ing and brilliant. J find no reason to complain that Henry 
Adams was allowed to write the life of his grandfather's 
chief antagonist, John Randolph. If the consciousness of | 
a certain injustice done to John Quincy Adams, lends grace 
and spirit to his pen, that spirit fires the reader, and will 
send any bright boy away to look up the facts and investi- 
gate the other side. 

The only really harmful thing in a well-intended book, 
is stupidity! That makes no impression for or against a 
theme, but generally disgusts the reader with all related | 
subjects. The treatment of Calhoun by Van Holst’s Ger- 


man pen is masterly. It is pleasant to see how many able 
and thoroughly trained writers have been found to treat 


these themes. I am reading now the “Life of Daniel 
Webster,” by Henry Cabot Lodge. Iam glad to owe one 
other debt to the young man who has done so much to 
redeem the honor of Massachusetts, but I who sat on Daniel 
Webster’s knee as a child, who had my heart broken by his 
failures, not so much, at first, in politics, as in virtue, am 
sorry that Mr. Lodge did not see that the key to his virtues 
and his vices, to his triumphs and his failures—the key to 
the magnificent presence which made every passer-by turn 
to look at him in the street, was to be found in the mixed 
blood which he inherited. The problem will never be com- 
pletely solved, till some one has the courage to show this. 
There is another book, which I should be glad to have all 
thoughtful Western boys read; but the Christian Register 
has just called it “ A weak apology for Mormonism!” so 
what shall I do? Tell my truth, I think, and shame the 
Register if I can. Phil Robinson, the author of “ Sinners 
and Saints,” went through Africa with Stanley, and ended 
by writing his book for him, “editing ” it, as he modestly 
said. He then became “ Professor of Literature and Logic 
to the Government of India,” which brought him the friend- 
ship of Edwin Arnold, who bears emphatic witness to the 
truthfulness of his picturesof India. Having traveled over 
nearly all the world, he went to Utah and staid among the 
Mormons of the rural regions four months—a longer time 


| than any man has ever done, who was not prompted by the 


love of gain. He does not apologize for Mormonism, he 
expluins it. Perhaps his love of his own country prevents 
his dwelling on the terrible degradation out of which 
most of the original emigrants have been lifted. I agree 
with him in thinking that necessity and education will soon 
put an end to polygamy, if we do not try to do it by force. 
I believe with him that it is seldom a ruler dies, whose 
private note-books show so much common sense and prac- 
tical wisdom as Brigham Young’s. If the men who are 
struggling to create anti-Mormon legislation had disinter- 
ested motives, it would not be necessary for me or Mr. 


i Robinson to deal with the vexed problem of “Sinners and 


Saints.” My duty it certainly is, to reinforce his con- 
clusions. CarouinE Heavey Datu. 


THE MUSIC OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Deas Unity:—An interesting meeting was recently held 
in Boston under the auspices of a committee appointed by 
the Ministerial Union, or association of Unitarian ministers 
in and about Boston, to consider the music of our churches 
and how to improve it, Among the musicians present 
were Carl Zerrahn, Georg Henschel, B. J. Lang, Arthur 
Foote, and the musical critic John 8. Dwight. Revs. Henry 
Foote, Brooke Herford, R. N. Bellows, H. G. Spaulding, 8. 
J. Stewart, E. H. Hall, Chas. W. Wendte and others of our 
clergy also participated. It was a most interesting discus- 
sion and was introduced by a paper or report presented by 
C. W. Wendte. The chairman, Rev. E. H. Hall, made some 
well-pat remarks and then the musical friends present took 
up the sabject. Mr. Zerrahn described his experience of 
American congregational singing as very disappointing. 
It was a great mistake, he said, for a congregation to 
attempt to sing hymns and chorals in parts. The whole 
congregation should sing in unison, supported by the full 
harmony of the organ. Quartet and solo singing have 
their place in public worship, but should not be allowed to 
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encroach unduly upon congregational singing. In reply 
to some remarks about church music committees, Mr. 
Zerrahn said that such committees were unknown in Ger- 
many, the pastor and the organist having the whole direc- 
tion of the music. The chairman, Mr. Hall, thought the 
country churches had little to learn musically from the city 
churches, The difficulty does not seem to be chiefly one of 
locality or of pecuniary support. 

Mr. Lang said he had tried many experiments to make 
American congregations sing, but with smal] success, ex- 
cept upon special occasions. Musical taste, even among 
Unitarians, he declared, is generally uneducated, ambitious, 
sensational. People are carried away by a chant sung sotto 
voce in the church belfry or cellar. It is a mistake, he 
added, to suppose that general culture implies a knowledge 
of music. Nine people out of ten know nothing of music 
as an art. Not one in twenty sings, except upon occasions. 
The best congregational singing in America is to be heard 
among the plainer, least educated congregations. It would 
help matters decidedly, he was sure, if our congregations 
would consent to stick to a very few good psalm tunes, and 
sing these same tunes every Sunday throughout the year, 
and not attempt harmony but sing in unison. 

Mr. Edes of Dorchester thought the trouble lay chiefly 
with our poor hymns. Few of them, he complained, are 
true hymns of praise; most of them are sentimental or 
merely emotional, many of them fall of false and agnti- 
quated doctrines, some cannot be set to music at all. We 
need better books. 

Mr. Dwight said that our present troubles date from the 
days of the Puritans, who had no respect for music, except 
as a vehicle for dogma. Fortunately, musical taste has 
vastly improved since then. To improve our congrega- 
tional singing, we need, first, boldly to cut down the num- 
ber of approved psalm tunes and hymns. For congrega- 
tional purposes, fifty of the best hymns would be enough. 

All the musicians present promised their cordial co-opera- 
tion in an effort to improve the music of our churches; a 
society to improve church music was organized. 

At a subsequent meeting the musical gentlemen named 
were again in attendance and plans of usefulness were 
adopted, of which more hereafter. Committces on Oon- 
gregational song (Dwight, Zerrahn, Henschel, Lang, 
Samuel Longfellow, Wendte), on Choir music, on Sunday- 
school music and on Organ music were appointed. The 
first named committee is already at work compiling a 
small selection of chorals, English and German, with care- 
ful reference to the text as well as tune. 

We have already some of the Western brethren among 
our members—Rev. J. Vila Blake, Joseph Shippen, Esq., etc. 
—and hope for more. 

The officers of the new society are: President, John S. 
Dwight; vice-presidents, B. J. Lang, and Rev. E. H. Hall; 
secretary, Rev. Chas. W. Wendte; treasurer, Rev. W. H. 
Lyon; directors, Carl Zerrahn, Georg Henschel, Arthur 
Foote, George W. Sumner, Revs. Samuel Longfellow and, 
H. J. Spaulding. Cc. W. We 


A NEW LIBRARY FOR SHERWOOD. 


To the Epritor or Unity: 
I write this to say to your readers that the new Liberal 
school, called “ The College of Practical Education,” men- 


tioned in our letter of last issue as being established at 
Sherwood in this state, under the management of Prof. M. 
V. Rork, is in want of a library. Are there not friends of 
broad, free, unsectarian education, among the readers of 
Untry in the West or the East, who would like to help in 
supplying this need? Oontributions in money or in books 
will be gratefully received. The school, which has been 
going on two or three years, and doing an excellent work, 
is now about to become incorporated, and its management 
is to be placed in the hands of a Board of Trustees of well- 
known and most trustworthy Liberal men. It begins this 
year’s work with a hundred and twenty-five stadents, 
mostly young people in training to become teachers. But 
it is without a library, and its funds, which are very limited, 
are all needed for other purposes. Hence this appeal. 
Are there not fifty readers of Unrry who could each spare 
from five to fifty books out of his own library for the use 
of this growing company of eager young people at Sher- 
wood? Is there not some one somewhere who has collected 
a good library which he would be willing to donate entire 
to the school? Is there not a Unity Club somewhere, that 
wants to do something for some good cause outside of 
iteelf, that would like to send $50 or $100 for this object? 
And are there not individuals, who will gladly send money 
contributions of from one dollar upward, to help in this 
worthy and needed movement? Address Prof. M. V. 
Rork, Principal of the school, or Prof. A. A. Clarke, Libra- 
rian, for further information. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 9. 


MOURNING GARB. 


Sr. Lovuta, Nov. 20, 1883. 

My Deas Unrry,—I want to clasp hands with Doctor 
Smith in a hearty grip of appreciation. Her admirable 
paper on the “Mourning Garb,” published in the last 
Unity, furnishes a pregnant text from which we can all 
preach timely sermons. I am glad that this telling blow 
upon the head of a ghastly superstition has come from a 
woman’s hand. From her sex the wholesome reform 
must come. If a score of ladies of accredited social posi- 
tion should, in any city, show by their personal example 
that they hold in abhorrence the heathenish customs that 
disfigure so many Christian burials, they would be strong 
enough to banish these hideous rites from intelligent and 
cultivated society. The movement must be made in what 
are called “the higher classes.” People who have wealth 
and social position must conscientiously deny themselves the 
dismal luxury of expensive funereal wreaths, cloth-covered 
caskets, costly crépe, black silk gloves, long trains of 
mourning coaches and the “ plumage of the ostrich dyed 
black.” Then those humbler folk who are content to take 
their fashions at second hand, will slowly but surely follow 
the wholesome example. Like every minister who works 
in a large city, I am called to attend funerals among all 
classes of people. To-day I am in a wealthy home, to- 
morrow beside the coffin of some poor laboring man who 
leaves in a cowfortlesa kennel a penniless wife and chil- 
dren. And everywhere I go through a heavy travail of 
soul at finding the same senseless extravagance, meaningless 
display, and dismal sacrifice of the interests and comfort 
of the living upon the altar of the dead. I cannot speak 
with calmness of some of these hideous spectacles’ Think 
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of the most sacred feelings of the human heart being 
forced by custom into such a cruel and silly method of ex- 
pression! Let me tell you what happened with us a few 
years ago. When the Southern Hotel was burned, a gentle- 
man who stood very high in the Masonic Order perished in 
the flames. or was killed by falling from one of the win- 
dows. He was, I think, what is called a “thirty-third 
degree” man, whatever that may mean. At any rate his 
position was such as to justify a funeral of gigantic pro- 
portions. Admiring friends submerged the expensive 
casket in a flood of high-priced flowers. Costly brass 
bands breathed depressing dirges. The cortége of ebony 
coaches uncoiled iteelf through the cemetery like some 
black monster of pre-historic times. The poor little 
woman whose mind was dazed and heart broken by the 
horrors of the awful night that bereaved her life, was made 
a reluctant figure in the mourning pageant. Months after- 
wards the undertaker whose genius had evolved this gor- 
geous spectacle, told me, with a professionally sad smirk of 
satisfaction, that it was, perhaps, the costliest funeral St. 
Louis ever had. Mark the sequel. The widow was left 
absolutely penniless. All her personal effects even had 
perished in the fire. One warm-hearted friend who had 
valued her husband, presented her case to the leading 
Masonic lodges of the state. He received in response 
about S80)! They had wasted, perhaps, $3,000 upon the 
unconscious dead, and doled ont this pittance to the living. 

Let the first step in this sadly-needed reform, of which 
our sister has written so eloquently, come from the Unita- 
rians of the West. If we honestly and sincerely hold the 
joyous and hopeful faith we try to preach, how can we 
nourish and keep alive funereal customs which are but a 
parasitic graft of heathenism upon the vigorous growth of 
our real Religion? Yours always, 

Joun SNYDER. 


Llotes from the Field. 


Sr. Pact, Miny.—Rev. James H. West, our last recruit, is 
supplying the vacant pulpit in this place for a few Sundays. 

Quincy, ILu.—A unanimous call has been extended by the 
Unitarian Society of this place to J. D. Callahan of the last 
Cambridge class. It is hoped that his health will permit 
his immedicate acceptance. 


Geneva, ILu.—This parish is reviving itself under the en- 
ergy of the women. Services have recently been conducted 
here by Messrs. Jenninys, W. S. Balch, and the Secretary of 
the Western Conference, and they are also looking for the 
coming preacher. 

Bioomrnaton, Int.—Mr. Effinger, in accepting the minis- 
try at large under the auspices of the Fraternity of the Illi- 
nois Liberal churches, leaves an important society in good 
working order, and the services will be continued uninter- 
ruptedly, with early prospects of settling a successor, Mr. 
Effinger has been doing University-town work without 
much recognition of the fact. The State Normal Univer- 
sity situated in the adjoining town of Normal, has furnished 
an appreciative quota to his audience, and the students 
have carried his word far and near. 


Mapison, Wis.—The Luther Memorial Service held in 


the Unitarian church, was of a most interesting character. 
Like other exercises instituted by and presided over by Mr. 
Crooker, there were some quite original features. Miss A. 
A. Woodward (Auber Forestier) translated three Luther 
hymns and drilled the choir in Luther music to which they 
had been adapted. The addresses were all of marked 
power. The following papers were read: “ Luther’s Contri- 
bution to the German Language,” Prof. Rosenstengel; 
“Luther as a Religious Teacher,” Rev. A. A. Spencer; 
“The Reformation,” Prof. Wm. F. Allen. 


THE UNITARIAN SOANDINAVIAN.—The November number 
of the Word and Work published by the A. U. A. contains 
a most racy quarterly report of Kristopher Janson’s work 
for June, July and August, in which he recounts his mis- 
sionary experience on the prairies. One of the quaint topics 
of his sermons is as follows: ‘“‘ When somebody slaps us on 
one ear, shall we turn the other too?’ He condenses a 
comedy in the following: 

The religious societies at Sleepy-Eye are now Baptists, Adventists, 
and Lutherans; the last ones most numerous. The people there have 
reached s0 far in toleration that they have built a “union church;"’ but 
now, when the church is finished, they commence tojquarrel about it. 
The Lutheran minister had called together a secret meeting and in- 
tended to dedicate the church in their name as a Lutheran church; but 


.| the man who had the key was an Adventist, and when he got a ascent of 


what wag going on he locked the church, and neither the minister nor 
his sheep were allowed to enter the holy temple. Is not that a comedy? 


JANESVILLE, W1s.—The editor of this paper stood in his 
old place on Monday evening, 19th ult., and started the “M. 
I. C.” on its tenth year of works This season will be chiefly 
devoted to the study of Browning. On the next evening he 
lectured on “Martin Luther,» under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which society have kept the hearth 
warm and a light in the window through the long years of 
ministerial famine, and we have firm faith to believe that 
their fidelity will yet receive its reward, and that the day is 
not very distant when this society will be doing its part in 
the work of liberalizing religion and religionizing liberal- 
ism. Arrangements are being made for a visit from H. 
Tamb Lyche of the Meadville Theological School, who will 
preach for them during the Holidays. Possibly the visit 
may ripen into a mutual affection that will induce them to 
wait for each other until the completion of his course, next 
June. 


Cricaao.—The November meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
tarian Association at the Third Church was like its prede- 
cessors, “the best one yet.” The attendance was very large 
‘and the interest in the “Eminent Unitarian Women” was 
absorbing. Mary Ware, Lydia Maria Child, Mary Carpen- 
ter and Harriet Martineau, each received appreciative hand- 
ling. This organization has succeeded better than any 
other one we know of, in combining social and intellectual 
aims. In their case, at least, it is quite clear that eating 
together starts not only the tongues but the brains. The 
visit of Edwin D. Mead is to prove a real occasion of de- 
! light to many of the liberal and cultivated people in Chi- 
cago, and we trust will not prove wholly unprofitable to 
himself. Over three hundred people were present to listen 
‘to his lecture on Whittier, the first of a series of four lect- 
ures on the American Poets, in the Third Church last Sun- 
_day evening, while his lectures on the “Puritan Fathers” 
are to be given in Unity Church and the Church of the 
Messiah, as per arrangements given in our Announcement 
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column.——The visit of Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Secretary 
of the A. U. A., to Chicago, resulted in much profitable de- 
liberation between the two secretaries, and in an enjoyable 
and right sterling good sermon given in Unity Church last 
Sunday morning.—All the seats were occupied at the 
services of All Souls Church, last Sunday, and those who 
had to stand are ready to testify to the need of a new 
church, An ideal sketch of what the minister would like to 
have, will be sent by mail to any one in whom the curiosity 
is strong enough to prompt a request. 


The Dtudiy Table. 


All vooks noticed in this department, as well as new and standard 
books of every description, may be obtatned by addressing The Colegrov 
Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. sd om ° 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Man-oF-Wak Lire. By Charles Nordhoff. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Chicago: 8.A. Maxwell & Co. Small 4to. pp. xv, 335. $1.50. 
Srorigs rrom Livy. By Rev. Alfred J. Church. New York: Dod 
Mead & Co. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. 12mo. pp. 277. iy 


GRANDMOTHER'S STORY OF BUNKER HILL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Illustrated in Colors by H. W. McVickar. "Naw York: Dodd, Mead 
.&Co. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. Small 4to. pp. 82. $2.00. 


MicHag. AxcELo. A Dramatic Poem. By Henry Wadsworth Longfel 
low. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4to. Illustrated. pp. 184. $7.50 


Tue MATE oF THE DayrLicHT. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 18mo. pp. 254. $1.25. i 


Gurwn. A Wave on the Breton Coast. By Blanche Willis Howard. 


Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. CHicago: Jansen, McCl 5 
12mo. pp. 439. $1.75. ” oe bs 


HISTORY or THE LITERATURE OF THE SCANDINAVIAN Norra. By Fred- 
erick Winkel Horn, Ph.D. Revised by the Author, and translated by 
any us B. Anderson. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 8vo. pp.516. 


PoirricaL RECOLLECTIONS. By George W. Julian. Chicago: Janse: 
MoOlurg & Co. 12mo. pp. 384. $1.50. as ™ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


8. O. Griggs & Co. of Chicago are bringing out “ Dulce 
Domum,” a collection of poems by Benjamin F. Taylor, as 
their illustrated holiday book. The “Songs of Yesterday” 
by the same author has passed through nine editions, and 
forty thousand of his other books have been sold. The same 
firm is also about to issue “World Life, or Comparative 
Geology,” illustrated, by Prof. Alexander Winchell; also 
Frederick Winkel Horn’s “Literature of the Scandinavian 
North,” and a new volume in the Philosophical Series.—— 
Professor Welch’s “Development of English Literature 
and Language,” by the same publishers, has reached its 
third edition in three months. The three volumes are now 
offered in one, unabridged, on thinner paper, in a student's 
edition.— Robert Browning has recently written a preface 
to avolume of sermons by Rev. Thomas Jones, the preacher 
at an Independent chapel at Camden Town, London, where 
for several years the poet of stalwart ethics was a regular 
attendant. 


A Lire or Jesus ror CHILDREN. By Rev. Howard N. Brown. Ar- 
ranged with Questions, as a Manual for Sunday-schools. Issued in 
monthly numbers, each one containing four or five short lesson- 
chapters and a fine engraving. Price two conta per number, with 
postage added. First two numbers ready. Published at 7 Tremont 
Place, Boston; also for sale by Western Unitarian 8. 8. Society, 135 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


This is the latest publication of our Eastern Sanday 
School Society, and promises to be one of their best. Its 
form and its cheapness adapt it either for the ‘‘ uniform” or 
the “graded” lesson system. Mr. Brown has already 
shown the parable-power, which sinks a moral truth through 
a child’s imagination into his heart,—shown it in his book 
called “Sunday Stories,” whose title succeeds in hiding a 


rare value. And this power is now turned to tell the story 
of Jesus’ life. He does it admirably,—tells ever so many 
facta, yet without crowding them; each paragraph a pic- 
ture. It is only by finding questions at the end that the 
child will realize that his story-book is meant to be a lesson- 
book as well. 

The kind of Jesus of which this is to be the Life, may be 
inferred from the following extract. The birth, the village 
scenes, the little boy in school and at the synagogue, have 
been described: 

“and now, can we suppose that if we had lived then, and had met 
this boy in his home, upon the street, or in the synagogue, we should 
have seen anything in him to attract attention or win our liking? We 
cannot suppose anything else. ‘ Men do not gather figs of thisties,’ se 
he himself said; and no unlovable boy can grow upas he did into a 
lovable man. We must believe that the instant one looked into hie 
clear honest eyes, one felt, ‘ Here is a boy who will do nothing mean or 
underhanded, and who will always prove a generous, unselfixh friend.’ 
He was good-natured, and yet it was not easy to abuse his good-natare; 
for he was never afraid to speak his mind, and knew how to make a few 
stinging words answer as well as a blow in reproof of wrong-doing. 
He was not quick-tempered, and yet could get very indignant with what 
was wrong and unfair. He never cared so much what was done to him- 
self as what was done to others; and more than once he stood between 
weaker children and the abuse with which they were threatened by the 
stronger. He was social and full of life, yet there were times when he 
liked best to be alone. He was always somewhat old for his years, and 
thought much about things with which other boys never bothered their 
heads.”? a 

One warning should be given, which to many will but in- 
crease the welcome for the book. Mr. Brown’s pictare- 
making is made easier by what some call an “historic,” 
and others the “unhistoric sense.” For instance, the boy 
was born in “ Bethlehem” and the parents went there for 
the “taxing”; we are told the story of the singing angels, 
—are told it with a “we are told,” but with a slight new 
item added as if toclinch belief in it (the other birth- 
miracles do not appear); “we could have no such hope 
to-day (of a reign of peace on earth), had not Jeeus lived 
to tell the world that the one true God * * is the Father 
of all that live, * *.” Rounding out these bits of the 
curve, we may probably expect from Mr. Brown a highly 
Unitarianized portrait,—the more mind-racking miracles 
quietly left out, the others quietly made picturesque; or 
rather the Master-Man whose personality made him the 
author and founder of a great world-faith. By and by a 
larger factor of history than any one man’s personality, 
however noble, will be emphasized even to our children as 
the main factor in the world-faiths, and then the Gospel- 
hero will be allowed to become evangelical again.—but as a 
figure whose very atoms have been crystalized from history 
into shining poetry. But this portrait by Mr. Brown, 
however it turn out, may easily be filled out on the one 
hand, or checked on the other hand, by his generous refer- 
ences, which reach through Renan, Keim, and the “ Bible 
for Learners” to Farrar and Geikie. Teachers and scholars 
may expect great pleasure from its use. w.c. a 


Patrice: Hen Love anp Worx. By Edward F. Heywood. Cupplee, 
Upham & Co., Boston. 1883. pp. 140. Price 1.50. 


From the author of “ Ecce Spiritus” we have now a new 
book in the line of his first work, “‘ Willoughby,” a narra- 
tive poem in blank verse. This earlier poem won unusual 
praise from George Wm. Cartis, who considered ite author 
one of the most promising of American Poets. 

The story of “Patrice” is simple, and is told withoat 
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any unnecessary deviations. Rex, driven to reckless living 
and absolute distrust of all things good by an unhappy 
marriage, is won back to patient endeavor by learning to 
believe in and then to love Patrice, whom he marries at a 
time when success in his work seems far away. After years 
of fruitless striving, he perfects an invention which brings 
him the success he has longed for and makes his 
name famous, but Patrice, to whose encouragement it is 
partly due, dies in the moment of its accomplishment, 
leaving him a blessed memory, an inspiration for good 
throughout his life. 

The patient heroism that lies all about us in every-day 
life, revealed by persistent devotion to one consecrated 
purpose, is far from being an unattractive theme for the 
poet. At the same time it is not an easy one, and in this 
case it seems as if the story might have been told more 
effectively in a prose sketch. The “Story of Ida,” that 

“sweet story of the Florentine 
Immortal in her blameless maidenhood,” 
is a very recent example of the wonderful pathos and 
beauty in a simple recital of such endurance, and does in- 
deed teach to many the lesson that 
“ Life even now inay be divine 
With love no wrong can ever turn to hate, 
Or sin make less than all-compassionate."" 

This blank verse becomes at times too involved or too 
strained for the subject. 

In spite of the fact that Patrice is intended to be the 
central figure, she remains to the reader a somewhat 
shadowy creation, while the character of Margaret Worth, 
though drawn with few lines, ia clearly defined. 

‘* A still face, fair and sunny, with late youth 
Ripening amidst its years, and latent force 

e In calmness; one to trust.” 

Though a poem of New England life, this has little of a 
New England atmosphere; partly, perhaps, on account of 
the unusual names— Patrice, Minette, Lance Lavelotte. 
For the rest, the tone of the poem is pure and strong, the 
development of the story natural and the conclusion 
thoughtful and earnest. EB. EM. 


Man a CREATIVE First Cause. Two Discourses delivered at Concord, 
Mass., July, 1882, by Rowland G. Hazard, LL.D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 80.75. 

This little book presents in a compact”form the results 
of moderu Idealistic thought. There is nothing absolutely 
new in its pages, but it is a clear statement of the philo- 
sophical subjects which play so important a part in the lec- 
tures at the Concord School of Philosophy. Dr. Hazard 
maintains that the whole range of activity in man is due to 
an exercise of his will. “In knowing or in feeling,” he 
says, “it, the mind, is not active, but passively perceives 
and feels. The will is its only real faculty.” He distin- 
guishes the will from choice which is “merely the knowl- 
edge that one of two or more things suits us best.” The 
will is the power to follow or to try to follow what knowl- 
edge teaches us is best. With considerable force and log- 
ical acuteness he upholds the freedom of the will, and 
proves by Idealism that man has all the faculties of mate- 
rial creation except the power of impressing others that he 
can so create. 
for other men as real as that world which God has made 
for us. 

This is the substance of the first and more important 


discourse. The second discourse advances methods for cul- 
tivating the will, for increasing our stock of ideas, and for 
enriching our moral nature. The author shows that a 
study of poetry and metaphysics is the best means for such 
cultivation. 

The thoughts are clearly expressed, although the style is 
at times somewhat heavy. On the whole these discourses 
are suggestive, and the arguments well sustained. The 
publishers have presented the book in an attractive form, 
and at a reasonable price. 8. M. H. 


Rovunp apour Rio. By Frank D. Y. Carpenter. Chicago: Jansen, 


McClurg & Co. 12mo. pp. 415. $2.00. 

The present time does not seem adapted to the produc- 
tion of high tragedy. But we can still produce high 
comedy, for which let us be thankful, for it is the next best 
thing and is infinitely better than melodrama. The book 
now before us is a specimen of the best in this form of light 
literature. It is half travel, half novel, and all delightful. 
It contains just enough romance for flavor, and not enough 
to make it wearisome. It is American through and through, 
—a trait always to be welcomed, other things being equal, 
and in this case they are equal if not superior. The characters 
in the book are all pleasant to contemplate, with the possi- 
ble exception of the young lady’s younger brother. “Ches- 
ter” is a little too brilliant for his years, and knows rather 
more than we should like to have him. But this is true to 
life, we can not but admit. All we can say is, “ Pity ’tis 
*tia true.” One more compliment we feel is due the book, 
and it is ahigh one. From the first page to the last the 
reader is continually laughing with the author, and does 
not meet with the slightest occasion to laugh at him. 

c. H. x. 


SrercH AND Manners. By Miss E. 8. Kirkland. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. pp. 263. Price $1.00. 


This book aims to teach, in a simple way, principles of 


'speech and manners, which should be practiced by every 


one. There are many books on manners and etiquette, but 
this is better adapted to fulfil its proper mission than such 
books usually are, partly through a certain freshness and 
originality and partly because it does not attempt too much. 
If one is inclined to test the practical wisdom of this book, 


i let it be introduced judiciously into a family of children. 


The correction of a child’s mistake in speech or carelessness 
in table manners receives new emphasis when supplemented 
by a pleasant account of some similar mistake or careless- 
ness among the children to whom the book introduces us. 
Those towhom the care of children is intrusted, must realize 
that the value of such a book depends entirely on the way 
it is used. Older people may find useful hints for them- 
selves here. Perhaps one or two may be induced to remem- 
ber the incorrectness of signing a letter with “Traly” or 
“Sincerely” instead of “Truly yours” or “Sincerely yours,” 


‘and others may regret their frequent use of such expres- 


sions as “She is East.” E. E, M. 


Crasstc Heroic Batiaps. Selected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours.’” 
Roberts Bros., Boston. pp. 289, Price $1.00. 


Mrs. Tileston, first known to the reading public as the 


Had he such power, he could make a world ' compiler of that matchless little handbook of the spiritual 


life, “Sunshine in the Soul,” has since given us two series of 
“Quiet Hours,” a second volume of “Sunshine in the Soul,” 
“Tender and True,” a collection of love poems, and a col- 
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lection of “Favorite Hymns,” and now comes this attrac- 
tive volume with its clear type, fine paper and fifty-four 
ballads of courage; a very large proportion of them doubt- 
less belong to the deathless class, many of them are famil- 
iar even to the casual reader. The selection draws from 
not a very wide range of English authors, and one cannot 
but wonder whether it is the partiality of the compiler or 
the exceptional fertility of the people in this direction that 
makes twenty of the fifty-four poems in this book of 
Scotch or Scottish origin. Sir Walter, himself the prince 
of ballad writers, is heard seven times in his own words, 
and four more times in selections from his Minstrelay. In 
this book as in all her others the compiler displays a bee- 
like skill in finding honey in the fields of literature. Be- 
lieving with her that the “stirring ballads of heroism and 
adventure fill an important place in education,” we heartily 
commend it to the boys and girls of our Uniry circle. 


Nores on Niagara. Illustrated. R. Lespinasse, Chicago. 1883. pp. 
184. Price $2.00. 


This is a large quarto paper bound volume abounding in 
illustrations, ranging in quality from the execrable to the 
excellent, with a letter-text of a much higher level. Nearly 
everything that has been said about the Falls by classic 
writers is here collected, and one meets in the Table of Con- 
tents such names as Goethe, Dickens, Lyell, Tyndall, Bry- 
ant, Willis, Mrs. Sigourney, and many others. Were it not 
for the obtrusion of a railroad map, and a sly prominence 
given to the Michigan Central railroad, one would not sus- 
pect that there was any other motive in the publishing of 
this book than to make a contribution to the literature of 
this sublime subject; and, indeed, there is nu reason why it 
should not be gratefully accepted as such. The workman- 
ship is creditable to amateur Chicago, and the matter pre- 
sents more scenic, poetic and scientific descriptions of 
Niagara that can probably be found in any other way for 
the money. 


Twenty PoRMs FROM HENRY WapsworTH LONGFELLOW. Illustrated 
by his son, Ernest W. Longfellow. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
pp. 61. $4.00. 

This is the first of what will soon bea long and perplexing 
list of illustrated books that will apply for, holiday honors, 
and from the peculiar and tender relations the artist and the 
poet bear to each other it will doubtless receive first attention. 
The twenty poems have long since run the gauntlet of 
criticism, and have passed into classic ground. Of the 
illustrations it must be said they do not deserve unqualified 
praise. Those representing water and restful landscape 
scenes have a peculiar charm, quite suggestive of the poet’s 
own peaceful appreciation of such, but when attempt is 
nade to give us a nearer view of sterner scenes or of 
human figures the results are very unsatisfactory, as in 
the case of the Village Blacksmith’s daughters, whose sing- 
ing must have been of the most nerveless kind. Several of 
the cuts, including the Village Smithy, have the appear- 
ance of being only partly finished, as if the printers were 
calling for copy before the engravers had completed their 
work. 


Ways oF Cnruetty, Yilustrated. 
Book Company, Chicago, M1. 


By Thomas E. Hill. 
pph. pp. 37. 


Hills Standard 


societies at very low rate by the publishers. In twenty-five 
spirited cute with slight descriptions attached, the cruelty 
of the check-rein, of brutal driving, of the transportation 
of live-stock, of hunting, and to neglected children, are set 
forth in such a way as to leave an abiding lesson. No 
better fruit can be hung on the Christmas trees soon to 
ripen than a lot of these little books. Let one be given to 
each boy and girl in the Sunday-school, and it will set them 
to thinking and hasten along the kingdom of kindness, the 
reign of good-will. 


Wnity Club. 


ON CLUBS. 


Eprroz or Untrr:—I have observed that in one of the 
recent numbers of Tar Unity, you have given some account 
of the Unity Club connected with All Souls Church in your 
city, and of the work in the stady of Robert Browning 
they have done and are doing. 

It may interest your readers to know that we have a very 
flourishing Browning Club in this city. It is now just 
about one year of age, has had from the first a large mem- 
bership—indeed, more have applied for admission than it 
was practicable to receive—and the interest has steadily 
increased from the beginning. It is in no sense of, or con- 
nected with, any religious organization, but embraces per- 
sons of all shades of faith and denominational connection, 
and of none. We have Catholics, the orthodox Protestant 
denominations are liberally represented, and there are nat- 
urally Unitarians, Universalists and the Free Religious 
Leading orthodox clergymen of the city, particularly Pres- 
byterian and Episcopalian, are members, and freely par- 
ticipate. Indeed, we have, as I believe, from varied sources 
a collection of some of the very best minds, most culti- 
vated, earnest and thoughtfal, that in our town, certainly, 
could be drawn together. And together we sit to the con- 
sideration of this eminently gifted and powerfal mind, and 
T am sure there is none who does not feel that he derives 
enrichment and enlargement from the study. No one is 
80 proficient, so well acquainted with the best that letters 
may afford, that he is not instructed and benefited in the 
pursuit. Here is a school good for the most advanced as 
well as the tyros. There is work to be done. a great deal 
of it often in penetrating to and gettting possession of the 
frequently deep-lying thought, and tracing out the many 
references to things unknown to most; but with the careful 
division of labor, it has not been thus far diffienlt of accom- 
plishment. The return well rewards the pains. 

The contact, withal, is quickening. The conversations 
and discussions, free, earnest, frank, while held always 
within the bounds of a true urbanity and courtesy, bring 
out the best thought, and amid whatever differences, reveal 
the deep grounds on which all sincere minds find syree- 
ment and fellowship. All learn to know each other better, 
get a greater, truer catholicity, and attain a deeper moutaal 
respect and sympathy. It is beyond question that these 
studies, faithfully pursued, will not only be exceedingly 
stimulating, they will have sure tendency to broaden, biber- 
alize, emancipating in thought those who are still auder 


This is a little missionary prepared in the interests of , the thrall of the traditional and limitary. 


humane societies for free distribution, furnished for such 


. 


The first season, “The Ring and the Buok” occnpied the 
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entire period. This year the volume “ Men and Women” is 
the one upon which we have begun, taking from that what 
may seem the most sivnificant selections. Atthe last read- 
ing, “ By the Fireside,” and “The Experience of Karshish,” 
were considered, and very much enjoyed. 

This Club owes much to Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell 
University, one of the really profoand scholars in English 
literature in our country, and a very warm admirer, as he 
is an acquaintance and personal friend of Browning. He 
has interested himself deeply in the establishment of clubs 
devoted to the study of this poet, and I think there are 
quite flourishing ones in severa) of the Eastern cities, as 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, etc. All that has been done with 
us certainly—all this and much more—can be accomplished 
in almost any city or town in the country, by a little reso- 
lute effort, and the effect would be most healthful and be- 
nign, not only within but without the circle of the imme- 
diate membership. Cages D. B. Mrs. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1883. 


Gonferences. 


WISCONSIN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


The annual meeting of this organization, being the last in 
our Western series of State Conferences for this year, came 
so late as to strike the earliest Arctic wave, and the non-resi- 
dent attendance was seriously affected by winter’s first sur- 
prise. However, Baraboo is a notorious Conference center; 
the home attendance was excellent, and the meeting enabled 
the Conference to take new hold on its work. The opening 
sermon was preached by Rev. G. E. Gordon of Milwaukee 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 16, in which he took for his 
text, “ Perfect love casteth out fear.” In this discourse he 
ably traced the evolution of the religious sentiment out of 
fear into confidence, out of violence into tenderness. After 
an hour’s conference next morning, the meeting was organ- 
ized with Rev. Mr. Gordon as chairman, and Rey, Mr. 
Crooker of Madison, as secretary; Hon. H. H. Giles, Revs. 
W. C. Wright and A. A. Roberts as committee on nomina- 
tions. The work at Milwaukee, Madison, Wyoming, Bara- 
boo, and the state at large was reported by Messrs. Gordon, 
Crooker, Wright and Jones, after which an essay on the 
“Religious Teachings of Matthew Arnold” was read by 
Mr. Crovker. In the afternoon a discourse was delivered 
by the Editor of Unity and a paper on the “ Reformation” 
was read by Prof. Allen of Madison. In the evening the 
Conference closed with a sermon by Rev. David N. Utter of 
Chicayo, followed by an address from Mr. Gordon, to a 
large audience. Amony the most interesting episodes of 
the meeting was a frank and cordial address from Rev. Mr. 
Pinch, the resident Congreyationalist minister, and an 
impromptu account of the visit of Mr. Mozoomdar to Chi- 
cago, and its results, by Mr. Utter. The need of a new 
church building at Madison was earnestly discussed and 
the treasurer, Mr. Gordon, was requested to canvass the state 
in the interests of auch a project. The following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously passed: 


WHereags, The Unitarian Society of Madison is in need of a suitable 
ehurch building and has already secured a valuable site therefor in the 
very heart of the city; and, 

Wuenreas, The said Society by its promising growth, ite location at 


the political and literary center of the State, and its consequent oppor- 
tunities for influence is well entitled to liberal sympathy and help in 
its strugule for progress and permaneuce; therefore, 

Resolved, That the officers of the Wisconsin Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Independent Societies be instructed to take such measures 
as they may deem proper to raise funds within the Stute toward build- 
ing a Unitarian church at Madison, and that this cause is hereby com- 


mended to the friends of freedom, fellowship and character in religion 
throughout this commonwealth, 

Following are the officers-elect: President, Prof. Wm. 
F. Allen, of Madison; Vice Presidents, Frank Avery, of 
Baraboo, and B. 8. Hoxie, of Cooksville; Treasurer, Rev. G. 


E. Gordon, of Milwaukee; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Crooker, of 
Madison; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. F. C. Cook, of Janesville. 
The Conference accepted the invitation of Mr. Gordon to 
hold a summer session on the banks of Lake Koskkonong. 
Our cause in Wisconsin has suffered much of late years by 
removals, but the State that is second only to Michigan in 
general intelligence and educational advantages is rich in 
material that will tell for liberal religion in the future. 


The Gxchange Table. 


THE MODERN SPHINX. 


. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


The past is in the present heard; 
Unyuiet moves the truth once stirred 
Till spoken be the “solvent word.” 


Not only to the Thebans came 
The fiery question, winged with flame. 
We hear the same, yet not the same, 


Uplifted from her dread domain, 
The Sphinx may bring us deathless pain— 
Beyond, her threatening is vain. 


I solve no riddle, Sphinx, for thee, 
But hold thee fast and rigidly; 
Hope thou for no escape from me. 


Not less well won we count the field 
By waiting, than by fighting sealed; 
Thon, thou thyself, shalt answer yield. 


O Life, I hold thee face to face; 
Nor move I back one single pace 
For accident of time or space. 


For time and space to me belong, 
Nor know they how to work me wrong. 
I wait, for I, not thou, am strong. 


Day after day may slow go by; 
After the worst that thou canst try, 
At last, at last thou shalt reply! 


No haste—Eternity is now; 
No rest—I will not let thee go; 
What thou hast asked, that answer thou! 


The Radical, 1868. 


ALLE SamMe.—The oath question in these skeptical days is 
being shown up in all its absurdity, as, for instance, in the 
following cases: Mr. Carter, the West Kent coroner, was 
holding an inquest at Deptford, when accidentally it was 
discovered that the book on which the jury was being 
sworn, instead of being a New ‘Testament, was a copy of 
Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. Whether it had been 
used before for a similar purpose, and if so whether it had 
proved as effective as a New Testament with a cross on the 
cover, appears not to have been inquired into. In Queens- 
land, another incident occurred. A Chinaman had to give 
his evidence, and was asked how he would be sworn. His 
reply was: ‘Meno care. Clack ’im saucer, kill ’im cock, 
blow out ’im matchee, smell ’im book, alle same.” He was 
allowed to “smell ’im book.” While in Nottingham, Eng- 
land, two borough magistrates spent so much time in a 
trivial case arguing with a seventeen-year-old girl that the 
Protestant Bible is as orthodox as the Douay Bible that the 
case was put over one month.—The Index. 


We imitate the blind traveler, whose only object in climb- 
ing a mountain was to get to the top before his compan- 
ions; but it would be wiser to imitate them while they 
paused and looked about them, and went up as if inspired. 
—Samuel Eliot. 
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Mittle “Wnitp. 


Exuien T. Lxonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Assoctate bat iaies 
Miss Cons H. CLARKE, rasa 2 ee 
Mrs. E. E. ianesx, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the yo 
beeyoad in finding ‘* What to see’? in this wonderful world about us, an 
leciding ‘* What to do” toward the maki ed a true and useful life. 
and all who have the 


rhs to help mothers, Sunday-school Tea 
all life in thre things 


privilege of training children to find the eoabe 
which are to be seen and to be done around us 


THE VALUE OF A GIFT. 


It would be a sad pity if we measured the value 
of a gift only by the use or pleasure to ourselves, 
of the thing given. The reality of a gift lies much 
more in the friendly kindness of the thought which 
prompted the giver. One may well be grateful 
when because of a kindly remembrance, he is made 
to possess it in the shape of some article of use or 
beauty. But if the other way of considering it se- 
cures any hold upon us, we are already beginning 
to drift out on the tide of pauperism, and had bet- 
ter bestir ourselves and wade back to shore as speed- 
ily as possible before we get out into waters tog 
deep to feel the ground under our feet. Here is a 
little story showing that truest politeness which ac- 
knowledges the spirit of a gift, before the gift. 
Perhaps we have thought we were more polite than 
Arabs, but quite likely it was because we did not 
know all we might about the Arabs: 


“A poor Arab going through the desert met with 
a sparkling spring. Accustomed to brackish water, 
a draught from this sweet well in the wilderness 
seemed, in his simple mind, a present fit for the 
ealiph. So he filled the leather bottle and, after a 
weary tramp, laid his gift at his sovereign’s feet. 
The monarch, with a magnanimity that put many a 
Christian to the blush, called for a cup and drank 
freely, and then with a smile thanked the Arab and 
presented him with a reward. The courtiers pressed 
eagerly around for a draught of the wonderful water 
which was regarded as worthy such a princely ac- 
knowledgment. To their surprise, the caliph forbade 
them to touch a drop. Then, after the simple- 
hearted giver left the royal presence, with a new 
spring of joy swelling up in his heart, the monarch 
explained the motive of prohibition: ‘During the 
long journey, the water in this leather bottle had 
become impure and distasteful; but it was an offer- 
ing of love, and as such I accepted it with pleasure. 
I feared, however, that if I allowed another to taste 
it, he would not conceal his disgust. Therefore it 
was that I forbade you to partake lest the heart of 
the poor man would be wounded.’ ” 

There is also a politeness due on the part of the 
giver concerning his gift. We do not wish to re- 
main ignorantly content with our kind impulse only. 
We wish to educate ourselves to think what would 
be most truly acceptable to our friend, and what is 


most perfect shape into which we can put oar 
We shall have a chance to make these thoughts 


practical during the next few weeks in planning our 
Christmas gifts. 


A SONG OF HOPE. 


Oh, what should we do in the winter 
If a little bird did not sing, 

Deep in the heart, low in the heart,— 
“After the winter comes spring”? 


Oh, what should we do in the darkness 
If a little bird did not say, 
Soft in the heart, sweet in the heart,— 
“After the darkness comes day”? 
Oh, what should we do in the tempest, 
If the little bird should cease 
Singing deep in the heart, low in the heart, — 
“After the storm comes peace”? 
—Dayspring. 


OSTRICH CHICKENS. 


"©. H. CLARKE, 


An interesting article called “Farming for 
Feathers” appeared in the January number of the 
Century Magazine, from which I will take the fol- 
lowing items: An ordinary ostrich egg is alleged 
to contain as much meat as twenty-four hens’ eggs. 
In the process of artificial incubation the young 
chick can be heard kicking and tapping at its shell 
on about the fortieth day. On finding its way out 
of the shell, the chick sits down on its haunches, 
and stares about the earth and up at the sky, as 
much as to say, “ What does it all mean?’ And al- 
though it soon begins to hobble about a little, at 
least two days must elapse before it gets any defi- 
nite idea of the connection of things. On about 
the third day it seems to feel the need of food. In 
the course of a few days the ostrich chick is quite 
as large as an ordinary hen, but it is infinitely pret- 
tier. Its lovely eyes, deep, dark and soft; its 
shapely bill; its broad intelligent crown and beau- 
tiful neck, both of a rich brown, elegantly mottled; 
and its close thick coat of brownish-yellow down 
hid on the back and sides with spangles of porcu- 
pine-like quills, give it a unique appearance among 
chickens. The chicks are put together under the 
care of a herd boy, and allowed to roam about dur- 
ing the day, and in the evening are brought indoors 
and put into a box littered with dry straw and cov- 
ered over with a blanket. Under this operation 
the little things whimper and express their feelings, 
whether of gratitude or protestation, vith a low 
piping trill; but they are soon off to sleop. 

A peculiarity of young ostriches, not the lesst 
interesting and amusing, is their waltzing pro- 
clivity. On being let out in the morning the young 
troop dart off one after another; then stopping 
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suddenly they give themselves a whirl about, and 
proceeding a few paces, repeat the revolution, each 
time slightly ducking their heads, a gesture which 
gives a certain grotesque grace to the movement. 
When a troup are performing together, their move- 
ments are frequently synchronous, and their nod- 
dings in perfect time,—a comical caricature on the 
movements uf the human dance. Sometimes a 
bird will make five or six gyrations in succession, 
but others only swerve fantastically from side to 
side, with wings flaunting as they go, like a romp- 
ing girl’s dress. They sometimes keep the dance 
up for an hour or more, careering first to one side 
of the field and then to the other. 

The old notion that the ostrich buries its head in 
the sand in case of danger, proves to be another of 
the numerous natural history facts which are utterly 
mythical. It is true, however, that the wild birds, 
when run down, are known to tumble to the earth 
and thrust their necks under a bush, and this may 
have given rise to the proverb. 


WALTER VON DER VOGELWEID. 


Vogelweid the Minnesinger, ‘ 
When he left this world of ours, 
Laid his body in the cloister 
Under Wurtzburg’s minster towers. 


And he gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest: 

They should feed the birds at noontide 
Daily on his place of rest; 


Saying, “From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long. 


Thus the bard of love departed; 
And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted 
By the children of the choir. 


Day by day, o’er tower and turret, 
In foul weather and in fair, 

Day by day in vaster numbers, 
Flocked the poets of the air. 


* * * * * 


Till at length the portly abbott 
Murmured, “ Why this waste of food? 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward 
For our starving brotherhood.” 


Then in vain o’er tower and turret 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bells rang noontide, 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 


* * * * * 
Time has long effaced the inscriptions 
On the cloister’s funeral stones, 


And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet’s bones; 


But around the vast cathedral, 
By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the birds repeat the legend, 
And the name of Vogelweid. 


—H. W. Longfellow. 


TEST YOUR LEARNING. 


Whatever you are learning should be put into 
practical use at once. If you have learned to read 
at school, you like to take your library book and sit 
down and read it. But you want to apply what you 
have learned to a variety of things to thoroughly 
test its value, and also to test your own skill in the 
use of it. You will therefore read all the hand-bills, 
notices, show-cards, etc., which you come across. 
Different kinds of print have a charm for you. You 
will read the newspapers too. The National Edu- 
cator says: 

“Why should not boys and girls learn in school 
to read that which will be their chief, if not their 
only, mental food when they become men and 
women? The newspaper is a record, not only of 
current events, but of the thought, experience, and 
knowledge of the times. Teach reading, then, in 
the common schools; teach it thoroughly; though 
you seem to do it at the expense of other branches.” 
UJjThe more variously you can apply your knowl- 
edge of any particular kind, the more thorough it 
becomes. We all know that a boy is quite willing 
to follow up this principle with a new Imife, or a 
girl with a new pencil. 

Be equally willing with your reading, your sew- 
ing, and all your regular, substantial acquirements. 

The best things to learn first are those which are 
needed oftenest right round our every day life. 


Christianity means to the merchant that he should 
be honest; to the judge it means that he should be 
just; to the servant, that he should be faithful; to 
the school-boy, that he should be diligent; to the 
street-sweeper, that he should sweep clean; to every 
worker, that his work shall be well done. 


THE WAY IT STRUCK HER. 


A little ragged orphan-girl, who ne’er 

Had had a home nor known a parent’s care, 

And who, with shoeless feet and hatless head, 
Newspapers sold to earn her scanty bread,— 

Was taken from the city far away, 

With others of her kind, one summer day, 

To look upon the ocean. At the sight 

Her thin, sharp face was filled with grave delight; 
And some one said, “ I wonder what can be 

Her thoughts, poor child, about this mighty sea!” 
She heard the words, and quickly turned her head, 
And in low tones, “ 1’s thinkin, ma’am,” she said, 
“T's glad I comed; because I never sor 

Enough of anything at wunst before.” 


—Harper’s Young People. 
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WMnnouncements. 


The new Christmas Service is now ready. 
It is a 16-page pamphlet, twelve pages 
containing the service, with four pages of 
carols. Price per hundred, $2.50; sample 
copies 5 cents. Published by the Western 
Unitarian S. 8. Society, 135 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 
REPORTS. 


Eprtorn or Uniry: Please acknowledge 
the receipt of the following sums by the 
Western Unitarian Conference since ita an- 
nual session in May, 1883: 


Annual membership dues of 


Rey. J. Fisher, of Alton........ 
Mrs. 8. M. Knox, of Princeton.. 
Miss Fannie Field, of Cincinnati. 
Mra. E. 8. Billings, of Alton.... 
Mrs. C. R. Suter, of St. Louis... 
Mr. Wm. H. Fish, Jr., of Troy... 
Mrs. B. F. Felix, of Chicago..... 
May 30. Life membership dues of 
W. E. Furness, of Chicago...... 
June 11. From Unity Church of 
St. Paul, per Rev. W. C. Gannett. 
Oct. 1. From the same.......... 
“ 2. From Church of Messiah of 
Chicago, per B. D. Slocum, Treas. 350 
Nov. 1. From Unitarian Society of 
Madison, Wis., per Prof. W. F. 
AMOI sce susie etn acack se beach cra tage nes . 
Nov. 5. From Unitarian Society of 
Milwaukee, per Rev. G. E. Gord- 


nan 
CO fee ee 


iS) 


8 88 8 8888888 
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10 00 


don for Rev. C. Janson’s church. 55 00 
Nov. 6. From All Souls Society of 
Chicago, per F.M. Wilder, Treas. 21 66 
Nov. 7. From Church of the Unity 
of Cleveland, per Rev. F. L. Hos- 
MOP sho a edie Gaee eee Fe aer SVisile tee: 100 00 
Nov. 8. From Free Congregational 
Church of Bloomington, per Rev. 
J. R. Effinger...........0--000- 15 00 
Total .............. Ades eas . 674 66 


Above receipts prove inadequate for our 
needs, and we are as usual at this time of 
year embarrassed by lack of funds to meet 
our secretary’s salary and current expenses, 
The oft-made request is repeated that soci- 
eties and contributors forward a portion of 
their contributions if not now convenient 
to send the whole. Promptness gives en 
hanced value to the amounts. 

JosevH SHIPPEN, Treasurer. 
59 Portland Block, Chicago, HI. 
November 27, 1983. 


MR. MEAD'S LECTURES. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead is to deliver a course 
of six lectures upon The Pilyrim Fathers 
at the Church of the Messiah, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings, Dec. 3, 6, 10, 13, 


“YY 


UNITY. 


17 and 20; and the same ‘course at Unity 
Church, on Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
Dec. 4, 7,11, 14,18 and 21. The special 
subjects of the lectures are “ Puritanism,” 
“ New England in England,” “ New England 
in Holland,” “Plymouth,” ‘ Bradford’s 
Journal,” and “John Robinson.” The pur- 
pose of the course is that of exhibiting the 
essential Puritan spirit and enforcing its 
importance to-day in society,‘in the church, 
and in the commonwealth. Mr. Mead is 
also giving a course of Sunday Evening 
lectures at the Third Unitarian Church, on 
America in the American Poets—four lec- 
tares, devoted to Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Emerson, showing what each 
has done with American subjects} and for 
American life and thought. 

Mr. Mead’s address, while in the West, is 
at the office of Unrry. 


THE ILLINOIS FRATERNITY. 


Rev. J.R. Effinger, of Bloomington, IIl., 
Minister at Large, of the Illinois Fratern- 
ity of Liberal Religious Societies, desires 
to correspond with the friends of liberal 
thought throughout the State, and is pre- 
pared to make engagements to preach or 
lecture as opportunity offers. Contribu- 
tions to the cause for this work to be sent 
to C. E. Switzer, Esq., Galesburg, Ill., Seo- 
retary and Treasurer of the Fraternity. 


THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIOUS 
TEACHERS OF THE WORLD. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Pastor of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, will deliver a course of 
Sunday Evening Lectures on the above 
topic in the hall at 3614 Vincennes Avenue, 
as follows: 

1883-4. 

Dec. 2. 

Dec. 9. 

Dec. 16. 

Dee. 23. 

Dec. 30. 

Jan. 6, 


Zoroaster, the Seer of Persia. 
Buddha, the Light of Asia. 
Confucius, the Chinese Moralist. 
Socrates, the Sage of Greece. 
Moses, the Hebrew Law-giver. 
Jesus, the Founder of Christian- 
ity. 
13. Mohammed, the Prophet of 
Arabia. 


Jan. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CABINET ORGANS. 


Daniel F. Beatty, proprietor of the fam- 
ous Beatty Organ Manufactory, at Wash- 
inyton, N. J., was recently at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. ‘To a TrrauNE reporter he 
gave soine facts un to the growth in the 
cabinet organ business. 

“Any information that T ean give you,” 
he said, “ must necessarily be personal and 
reluting more to my particular business, 
but to that you are welcome. On October 
9, 1879, ground was broken for my factory 


at Washington, N. J., which waa completed 
and occupied by January 1, 1830. Anacre 
of land was attached. The mouthly sale 
of organs then averaged about 150. To- 
day we have thirteen acres of land, well- 
nigh covered with buildings and lumber, 
aud the monthly shipments reach 2,0 
organs, apart from the sale of pianos 
Upward of 1,000,000 feet of chuice woods 
are kept constantly in stock, 200.000 feet 
being required each month for merely 
boxing the instruments. Our orders come 
from all parts of this country. from South 
America, England, the Continent and Aus- 
stralia. In the factory we employ 500 men. 
You may judge of the demand for cabinet 
organs by the fact that an organ is made 
by us every ten minutes. 

“ Realizing the immense profits made by 
middlemen, I determined to have no agents, 
but to sell directly to the people, thas 
enabling them to purchase at a low price. 
Take, for instance, our Beethoven oryran, 
of which 25,000 have been sold. It has 
twenty-seven stops and ten sets of reeds, is 
handsomely cased in ash, black walnut or 
mahogany, and sells for $125. It is im- 
possible for a manufacturer employing 
agents to make this organ for less thao 
$300. Extensive advertising has helped to 
increase the trade.” 

Mr. Beatty in eight years has amassed a 
large fortune. He is thirty-five years old, 
and a bachelor. His follow-townsmen have 
elected him to the office of Mayor for five 
successive years.—N. Y. Tribune. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


FoR SALE ST 


The Colegrove Book Co. 


135 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Walker (J. H.) Money, Trade, and Bank. 
ing. 16mo. O75 


Ware (John F. W.) Wrestling and Wait- 
ing. 12mo. $15) 


Watson (John). 
dental Idealism. 


Westcott and Hort. The Greek New 


Schelliny’s Transcen- 
lénio. E 2 oe.) 


Testament. Poat Svo. gr 
——Vol. If., comprising Introduction and 
Appendix. Post 8vo. FL. 
——Greek-English Testament. Post &vo. 
$3.2 

Whipple's (E. P.) Works. New Edition. 

Jrown 8vo, gilt top. 

Literature and Life. f 30D 
Essays and Reviews, 2 vole. Bi. 


Character and Characteristic Men $1.50 
The Literature of the Aye of Elizabeth. 


ga» 

Success and its Conditions. 21a 
The set, 6 vols. goa 
Half calf. Slew 


_ 


sv 
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Whist (American or Standard). By G.| Harte (Francis Bret). 


W. P. Revisededition. 16mo. $1.00| Flip, and Found at Blazing Star. Two 
as Stories. ‘Little Classic” style. 18 

—lIts Laws and Principles. By Caven- mo. $1.00 
dish. 16mo. Net. $1.00/ In the Carquinez Woods. “Little Clas- 
——Or Bumblepuppy? By Pembridge. Beate les | ABMS E00 


16mo. $0.50 


Whitcher (Frances M.) The Widow Be- 
dott Papers. _ 12mo. $1.25 


Winchell (Alex.) World Life, or Com- 
parative Geology. 8vo. $2.50 


Zschokke (H.) Meditations on Life, 
Death, and Eternity. Translated from 
the German by Fredrica Rowan. Crown 
8vo. $2.00 


FICTION. 


Bishop (W. H.) Detmold: A Romance. 
“ Little Classic” style. 18mo. $1.25 
The House of a Merchant Prince: A 
Novel of New York. 12mo. $1.50 


Bjornson (Bjornstjerne). Works. Amer- 
ican Edition, sanctioned by the author, 
and translated by Prof. R. B. Anderson, 
of the University of Wisconsin. In taste- 
ful 16mo volumes. 

Synnove Solbakken. 

Arne. 

A Happy Boy. 

The Fisher ‘Maiden. 

The Bridal March, and other Stories. 

, Captain Mansana, and other Stories. 

Magnhild. 

Per vol. $1.00 
Per set, 7 vols. $7.00 


Blackmore (R. D.) Lorna Doone. 16mo. 


$1.00 

Crawford (F. Marion). Mr. Isaacs: A 

Story of Modern India. 12mo. $1.00 
Dr. Claudius. A True Story. 12mo. 

$1.00 


Hardy (A. 8.) But Yet a 
Novel. 16mo. 


Harland (Marion). 
of Old Virginia. 


Harte (Francis Bret). 
Works, rearranged, with an Introduction 
and a portrait. In 5 vols.,crown 8vo. 
I. Poetical Works, and dramatic 
piece, Two Men of Sandy Bar, with 
an Introduction by the author, and 
portrait. $2.00 
II. The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
other Stories. $2. 
III. Tales of the Argonaute and Eastern 
Sketches. $2.00 
IV. Gabriel Conroy. $2.00 
V. Stories and Condensed Novels. 
¥2.00 
$10.00 
$20.00 


Woman. A 
« $1.25 


Judith: A Chronicle 
12mo. $1.50 


The set, 5 vols. 
Buon: 


Hawthorne (Nathaniel). Dr. Grimshaw’s 
Secret. 12mo. Riverside Edition. $2.00 


Hoppus (Mary A.M.) A Great Treason. 
12mo. 31.00 


Howells (W. D.) A Modern Instance, 


16mo. $1.50 
A Woman's Reason. 16mo. $1.50 
Dr. Breen’s Practice. 16mo. $1.50 
The Sleeping Car. 32mo. $0.30 


Ingelow (Jean). Off the Skelligs. A 
Novel. 16mo. $1.50 
Fated to be Free. A Novel. 16mo. $1.50 


Sarah De Berenger. A Novel. 16mo. 
$1.50 
Don John. A Novel. 16mo. $1.00 


The above 4 vols. in sets only, imitation 
half calf. $5.00 
James (Henry, Jr.) The Portrait of a 
Lady. 12mo. $2.00 
Janson (Kristofer), The Spell-Bound 
Fiddler. A Norse Romance. ‘Translated 
by Auber Forestier. With an Introduction 
by R. B. Anderson. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00 


Jewett (Sarah O.) The Mate of the Day- 


light. 18mo. $1.25 
Oliphant (Mrs.) A Little Pilgrim. 16mo. 
$0.75 

Phelps (Elizabeth Stuart). 
The Gates Ajar. 16mo. $1.50 
Men, Women, and Ghosts. 16mo. $1.50 
Hedged In. 16mo. $1.50 
The Silent Partner. 16mo. $1.50 
The Story of Avis. 16mo. $1.50 
Sealed Orders, and other Stories. 16mo. 
$1.50 
Friends: A Duet. 16mo. $1.25 
Doctor Zay. 16mo. $1.25 
The above 8 vols. in box. $11.00 
Beyond the Gates. 16mo. $1.25 


Roe (Rev. E. P.) His Sombre Rivals. 
12mo. $1.50 


Shorthouse (J. H.) John Inglesant. A 
Romance. 12mo. $1.00 


Story of Ida (The). Francesca. 
16mo. $0.75 


Tinker (Mary Agnes). The Jewel in the 


By 


Lotos. 12mo. $1.50 
Transplanted Rose (A). A Story of 
New York Society. 16mo. $1.00 


Wister (Mrs. A. L.) Banned and Blessed. 
12mo. $1.50 


Woolson (Constance Fenimore.) Anne. 
A Novel. 16mo. $1.25 
For the Major. A Novelette. 16mo. $1.00 


JUVENILE. 


Abbott (Jacob). 


vols. 16mo. 


Florence Stories. 6 
$6.00 


Abbott (Jacob). 
Franconia Stories. 10vols. 16mo. $10.00 


Jonas Books. 6 vols. 16mo. $5.40 
Lucy Books. 6 vols. 16mo. $5.40 
Rollo Books. 14 vols. 16mo. $14.00 
Rollo’s Tour in Europe. 10 vols. 16mo. 

$10.00 


Alcott (Louisa M.) Little Women. Il- 
lustrated. Small 4to. Full gilt, ($3.50.) 


Net. $2.00 
Andrews (Jane). Each and All. 16mo. 
Net. $0.60 
Seven Little Sisters. 16mo. Net. $0.60 
Black (William). Four Macnicols. 12mo. 
$1.00 

Brooks (Noah). The Boy Emigrants. 
12mo $1.50 
The Fairport Nine. 12mo. $1.25 
Eggleston (Edward). The Hoosier 
School Boy. 12mo. $1.00 


Cassell’s Book of Sports and Games. 8vo. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Church (Alfred). Stories from Homer. 
Stories from Virgil. 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians. 
Stories from Herodotus. 
Stories from Livy. 


5 vols. 12mo. Each $1.50 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Novels. Cloth, 
gilt, crown 8vo. Each $0.65 


Madame Thérése. 

The Conscript. 

The Great Invasion of France. 
The Blockade. 

The States General. 1789. 
The Country in Danger. 1792. 
Waterloo. 

The Illustrious Dr. Mathews. 
Stories of the Rhine. 

Friend Fritz. 

The Alsatian School-Master. 
The Polish Jew. 

Master Daniel Rock. 


War. 
Year One of the Republic. 1793. 
Citizen Bonaparte. 1794—1815. 


Confessions of a Clarionet-Player. 
Campaign in Kabylia. 

The Man-Wolf. 

The Wild Huntsman. 


Greey (Edward). The Bear-Worshipers 
of Yezo and the Island of Karafuto. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. Illuminated 
Covers. $1.75 
The Wonderful City of Tokio. Royal 

8vo. Cloth, $2.50. Illuminated Cov- 
ers. $1.75 
Young Americans in Japan. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.50 
Illuminated covers, $1.75 

Jackson (Mrs. Helen). [H. H.] Let 
ters from a Cat. Small 4to. $1.25 
Nelly’s Silver Mine. 12mo. $1.50 


Kieffer (Harry M.) The Recollections of 
a Drummer-boy. 16mo. $1.25 


In the above list we give for convenience the PustisHers’ Retar Prices. These are subject to a uniform 


discount of TWENTY PER CENT., except where marked Net. 


If it is desired that books ordered be sent by 


mail, a sufficient sum must be added to cover postage, the amount for an ordinary 12mo book being about 10 
cents, and other sizes in proportion. Special terms to the trade and to public libraries. 
THE COLEGROVE BOOK CoO. 
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7 dered from Uniry Office. Price 10 cents. 
(AN VASSERS FOR UNITY WANTED. 
LIBERAL CASH COMMISSIONS will be paid. 
Full particulars will be given on application to this 
office, and sample copies of Unrry will be sent free 
to any address, Address UNITY, 135 Wabash Ay- 
enue, Chicago. 


LIBERAL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY GEO. 5. ELLIE 
Faith and Freedom. By 87 
Brooke. 12mo. pp. xxiii, 352 ...... 


The Peak in Darien. An Octave of Bs 
By Frances Power Oonpx. 12mo. 


LOUISA M, ALCOTT. 


We have on hand a limited number of 
copies of the large ; 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


of this book, published at $5.00. The 
publisher's price is now $3.50. During the 
month of December, 1883, we shall sell 
them at the unprecedented price of 


$2.00 Net. 


This price is strictly net. If the book 
is to be sent by mail, 23 cents should be 
added for postage. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Duties of Women. \! 
HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL | Gospe limo, pp 19 Peper 
SCHOOL begins its next Academic Year Sep- 
tember 24. The main f the institution is to | The Two Consciences, An 
prepare younk teen for tae Unitaeeen LiaMDENNIS. 12mo. pp. 8. C 


There is no charge for tuition, room-rent or use of the Pentateuch. 
library, and all necessary expenses are very moder- wea D.D. mo. pp. 23. 


ate. For full particulars apply to 
Ww: and Wai 
Rey. A. A. Livermore, President, Meadville, Penn. Sano i 30 rating. Pea x 
Jesus, His Opinions and Character. 1 
‘(NITY MISSION.” A NEW SERIES | New Testament Studies of s Layman i 
of tracts to answer the question, What is| PP- 471........ Ones cose sews . 

Unitarianism? and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, 
Worship and Life. 


Edited by members of the 


Unity Publishing Committee. 


» | The Modern and 
—To be ordered from— dies, By M. Pebinxs 
UNITY OFFICE, : Belief in God. An Exam! 


is. 
S Ry: baarea ar Chicago, Illinois. pp peed oe te 
copy, 
Price, } poe copy, cents, | { Including postage. Beliefs About Man. A c 
—lfow Ready :-— 


Talks About Jesus. By | 
No. 1. “* Narurat Rexicion,” By J. Vila Blake. 12mo, pp. 161. Cloth...... 
No.2, * Toe RELIGron of Jesus,” By H. M. Simmons. | The Morals of Evolu ; 
No.3. UNITARIANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN OHURCH AGE. 12mo. pp. 191. Cloth....... 
COVENANTS, ETC. 7 

No. 4. ‘* AsouT PRAYER. ” as ee ee Tv. J. 2 
No. 5. “Tue Power oF THE Bap,” (the Western » PI navies 
Conference Sermon of 1888, by J. Vila Blake.) | A Year of Miracle. A Poem 
No.7. “Tux Grow TH or Farrn.’’By H. M. Simmons. Limp Cloth 66 ._o bees 


os p a —) THE (—- 
Chicago & North-Western 
OLD ESTABLISHED SHORT LINE 
HMITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


C 


in Preparation and Ready Boon. 


N No. 6, ‘ UNITARIANISM,—ITs HiIsTORY AND ITs PRIN = S ot 

And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- Sone pas S 

al, stern. and Northwestern eee oreLEs,” by J. C. Learned. THE COLEGROVE k 
sconsin, Northern chigan, Minne- jens 

sota, Dakota, Manitoba, Central and |Others to follow. 135 Wabash Ave. © A 


Northern Nebraska, Colorado, Wyom- 


tory, British Columbia, Ch: ae Japan, 
a 


ew 
Zealand, and all principal points fn the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 

With its own lines it traverses North- 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 
railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as great as 
comfo t and seiety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 
at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
Northwest, and offer to those that use 


them 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 
At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It_ runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS onits 
rincipal routes, and NORTH-WESTERN 
IINING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 
If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 


de Sr he 
CGOINC EAST AND WEST. 


. with Reclin- 
modations you will buy your Tickets i, Sr et eae sean ate Soret > 


by. this route AND WILL TAKE NONE 
OTHER. 


ington, Cedar rt Les 
For rates for single or round trip Paul and Minneapolis; ParlorCars 
tickets and for full information in re- Chairs to and from St. Louis and 


ard to all parts of the West, North and , i ‘ and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. 
orthwest, write to General Passenger f between St. Lous 
Agent, at Chicago, III. 


All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 5 Colorado, 
by this Line. It is universally admitted to be the 


J.D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, 
Gen. Sup't, _ 2d Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager, | + Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of T 
iT. J. POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Agt © 


. H. STENNETT, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
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' NEW TACOMA, 
~ Washington Territory. Western Terminus on 


Puget Sound of the great Trans-continental North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, and the future 


Moteopolis of the Pacide Northwest, 


Property will double its value here in 
the near future. Investments judiciously made for 


non-residents. Money loaned at I per cent. 
and 1% per cent. per month on good real 
estate security. Sec. 2369, of code of Washington, 
Says: ‘“ Any rate of interest agreed upon by parties 
to a contract specifying the same in writing, shall 
be valid and legal. Correspondence solicited. 
Enclose stamp for reply. Information cheerfully 

* “given by ALLEN C. MASON, Real Estate Broker, 
New Tacoma, Wash. Ter. Box 209. 


PLARIONA. 


aoe you want music in your 
Seng or psalm, march 
or dance? Do you want an in- 
strumenton which every mem- 
ber of the family can play 
all the new and 
music as soon asi tis pul 
Then buy The Clariona, 
the bestofall the Aw 
Instruments, Nota toy, but 
apes masica | instrument, 
ready adding musica ] enjoy- 
ment to thousands of homes. 
Warranted better than an: 
similar instrument ever 
for $15. Buyitof the nearest 
agent or of the reneral agent, 


J. BOWARD FOOTE, 


wholesale deater in al kinds of 
Band and Orchestra] Instru- 


ome! 


pains 


} ments and Musical Merchan- 
dive, 


260-252 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


dnstantiy ts noe By. Fel ingasiik corn ene fastened wih 
a nent slide. tonsor oo! 9 are us: ver 
500 dozer sold nny London a one: mort re Where not for 
sale oca. lery, sample pairs gen ail, any 
28 OF color, on ree! po this pr ce. PE PY 7r3 Les 
75, Mousquetaire $2.00, Sup eee 50 e's extra. 


A. C. MATHER & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
23 
| Every reader of this 
; Issue of Unity who will 
“a4 send his or her name 


and address ona postal 
card to the Chicago 
Book Co., 88 Randolph 
Street, will receive by 
return mail, free, their 
16-page Catalogue of 
Books, Comprising 
Elegant Art Publications, 
Biographies, Birthday 
Books, Dictionaries, 
Encyclopedias _,Fic- 
tion, Standard Library, 
General Literature, 
Histories, Juvenite 
Books, Chatterboxes, 
Annuals, One Syllable 
Books, Poetry, Wit and 
Humor, etc. 


D. NEEDHAM'S SONS, 


157 DEARBORN ST- ,CHICACO,| iu 
DEALERS IN 


CLOVER BLOSSOMS 


and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
oftheBlossoms. The Beast 
Blood Purifier known.Cures 
Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
psia, Con 


AUTOMATIC 


R ‘*‘NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 
BEST AND STRONCEST SEAMS. 
UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING. 
AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


Full investigation afforded to all 


sess & Gibbs S. Mi. Co., 658 Broadway,N.Y. 
——a ‘Sing er’ ¥ 


singer Hchine 24) 15 


Rheumatism, Dyspe} 
stipation, Piles and many oth- 


for Circular. 


BIG CHRISTMAS OFFER, 


1883.— We will send the PHILADELPHIA HERALD 
(size of Harper's Weekly), to any addrese, 14 months, 
and either of our two beautiful Chromos, in ten 
colors, ‘Presenting the Bride,” or “The Garfield 
Family,” size 24x80 inches, aleo 50 Visiting Cards 
(no two alike), with any name you wish printed on 
them. Life of the probable Democratic Presiden- 
tial Candidate for 1884, General Winfield Scott 


er 


> er, Five Hemmers, Bind 
er, a reed Cutter, Need 
les, Oil and full outfit with each.— 
Geavamteos tase be perfect. Pd 99 
ranted = years. Dc Don’t pa: 
for mach{nes no better, w! 
can try these before you 
OBA late improvements. 
th little noise. 

Gurabie. 


dreda 
47 Third Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Pahoa zoe you 
acent 


SN eee tae 
| ) AGE NTS make most money with us. | Hancock (120 pages, with cover), and one a 
CA RD Terms, 50 fine assorted card: with your | Lithographic Cards of popular Actr all 

name, ete., for TEN CENTS. Name paper. for only 7Oc.. 1 cent stamps Lt 


id 
GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. Bur MITH, 912 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


i. IMPROVED RUBBER .” 


TARGET GUN! 


ers ———_ ——— 


For Target Practice and Hunting. Shoots 
Loads from muzzle. Entire length, 39 inches, 


The latest and best. An entirely new principle. 
Arrows or Bullets. Shoots almost as straight as a rifle. 

Its power and accuracy are surprising. Makes no report and does not alarm the game. Has no 
recoil. Will carry 600 feet. Thousands of them are in use and never fail to give satisfaction. With 
every gun are included Five Metallic Pointed Arrows, Two Targets and Globe Sight. 

Price of the Gun, One Dollar (expressed to any part of the United States for 25 cts extra). Clubs 
supplied with guns at low rates. 

This is a most excellent Target Gun, for either amusement or service, and is entirely different 
from the ordinary Cross Gun. 

The Hon. Maurice Thompson, author of that delightful book, “* The Witchery of Archery,” writes: 
“T know of One bright-eyed lad whose lot is for the time a glorious one, on account of your gun. 
Sincerely, I think this gun of yours the BEST AND MOST EFFEOTUAL TARGET AND HUNTING WEAPON 
EVER MADE FOR BOYS.’ 

C. Gott, of Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., 
be far superior to any I have ever tried. 
other small game.”’ 

Besides the above, hundreds of letters have come from young men and boys in all sections of the 
country, describing their good success in shooting pigeons, squirrels, gophers, &c., with this Gun. 

This Gun will be sent to any address, charges paid, on receipt of $1.25. 

PRAIRIE CITY NOVELTY CO., 69 Dearborn St., Chicago, IU. 

(In ordering please say you saw this advertisement in Unrrr.) 


Al Dee 
B A. = N ES’ Patent Foot and Steam Power 
j Machinery. 

Complete outfits for Actual Work-shop Busi- 

Lathes for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 

Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, Tenoners, 

ete., ete. Machines on trial if desired. 

Descriptive Catalogue and Price List Free, 
Ww. F. & JOHN BARNES, 

Rockford, 


says: ‘I bought one of your Target Guns and found it to 
I killed a hawk with it at twenty yards, and have shot several 


ness, 


Kil. 
No, 2271 Main St. 


Can Clear $200 PER MONTH 


IN SELLING THE 


til Champion Bosom Stretcher and Ironing Board, 
AND WARD'S FOLDING IRONING TABLE. 


Write quick for Terms and secure exclusive Territory. Address with stamp, 


K. & W. M’F’G CO., Chillicothe, O. 


MAGEE STOVES AND FURNACES have always been 
very popular, and deservedly so, because they are 
original in design and corstruction, effective and 
economical in operation,{and made only from the 
best materials by the most skilled workmen. Com- 
petition never induced us to slight our products. 
The Ipeat, our Latest Heating Stove, has forty 
imitators. Such universal imitation is a sure evi- 
dence of superlative merit in ‘the original, and the 
prudent buyer will not be deceived. 

All MAGEE goods are warranted to give perfect 
satisfaction, A. A. SPEAR, 

64 State Street, Chicago. 


RNAI 


NEQ i 


TES. 


Tone, Touch Workmanship and Durability, 


WILLIAM HNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 anc. 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. No.11r2 Fifth Avenue, N. Y 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


2 TON WAGON SCALE, 840. 8 TON, $50. 
Ton 860, Beam S OOALa Bae 
RMER'S S 
ahs 9,'Ps i tective,’’ 4 oz. ALE £3. 
300 OTHER SIZES, Bedu RICE LIST FREK. 


FORGES, TOOLS, &c. 


BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, 810 
40 1b. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, ‘nvils, Vices « Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETALL, 


Tron Levera, Stee) Bearings, Brace 

JONES, BE PAYS THE ARE, CRAM. 
Bold on trial. Warrants 5 years, All sizes as low. 
Por free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


By return mail. Full Deseription 
Moody’s New Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, incinmatl, 0, 


Great Cities = West 


= 


INKED TOGETHER BY 


Chicago & Alton Railroad 


No Change of Cars CHICACO & KANSAS CITY, 


CHICACO & ST. LOUIS ano 
OF ANY CLASS BETWEEN ) ST. LOUIS & KANSAS CITY 
Union Depots in EAST 8T. LOCI 
KANSAS OITY and CHICAGO. 
PALACE DINING CARS 
CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO 
, and ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 


hose served in any First-Class Hotel, only 
FINEST 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


in the world are run in all Through Trains, day and 


night, without change, and FREE OF ‘EXTRA 
CHARGE. ™ 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


the finest, best and safest in use anywhere. 

The best and quickest route from CHICAGO TO 
MEMPHIS, MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, and al! 
points SOUTH via ST. LOUIS. 


The Short Line to 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Nebraska, Oregon, 
California, Eto, 


The GREAT E CURSION ROUTE between th 
NORTIL and Bis is) I, and to and from KANSAS» 
TANDS and Colorado Mealth Resorts and Mining 

stricta, 

See that your tickets read via “CHICAGO & ALTON 
RAILROAD.” 

For Maps, Time Tables, and all information, address, 


JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
210 Dearborn St., Cor. Adams St.,Cutcaco, ILL 


J, C. M'MULLIN, Gen'l Manager. 


— 
Live Stock Journal— 
The only paper in the world 
devoted exclusively to the 
interest of live stock on the | 
range. Edited by practical 
cowmen. Unique and indis- 


pensible. $3 a year, Sample coples free. Address 
TEXAS LIVE STOCK JOURNAL, Fort Worth, Texas. 


| 
WOOL CROWER- 
The only paper In the United; 
States devoted exclusively to 
the Interests of wool grow- 
ers. Edited by practical flock- 
masters. 82 ayear. 8 pages, 


10 columns. Sample coples free. Address the 
WOOL GROWER, Fort Worth. Texas. 


| For Beautifying the 
| SSS MPL IW Te+ Complexion, For remov- 
YQ «@\ ing sunburn, Tan, Freckles, 
. Pim ples, Sallowness, Blotch- 

es, &c. 

Lotta—It is the best prepa- 
ration for the face that I ever 
used, I now use no othen 

Liquid Pearl }s received 


ST. LOUIS, 
No other line runs 


Sh by ladies of allcountries with 

(©) highest marks of apprecia- 
SEOQ_ ogra Movs tion. 50 cts. at dru ggists and 
TIO I PEARL pertumers.cHAD PLIN & 


—— ———"] CO., Prop'rs, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
A. G.FISHER, Wholesale Ag't, 51 Wabash-av., Chicago, 


Q) 


| at our risk. 


| Publisher Chicago Evening J 


Hours Later Ne) 
IS GIVEN IN THE - 


than is found in any other leading Chi 
Daily, reaching its many readers 


12 


hours earlier throughout the Northwest. i 
important to } 


STOCKMEN | 
and 4 


MERCHA 


as they have the benefit of the market reports 
the latest news to gnide them in their 
during the day following, which they 


by waiting for the morning papers. 
By mail for 


ya ye = 
Tri-Weekly Jo 


makes a good substitute for all who do not 


a daily, but still require a paper oftener 
an once a week. : 


$4. A Year. 
THE CHICAGO 


Weekly Jou 


is printed on Tuesday evening of each week, 
taining the market reports and dispatches 

4 o'clock of that day; and the great major 
its subscribers receive it on W 


ceiving the equivalent of a daily paper 
week. 


Its market reports are known to be thoro 
reliable. 

The department devoted especially to the 
and Live Stock, will be appreciated by our p 

It isthe LARGEST Weekly issued in 
and therefore, the CHEAPEST. 

It is a universal favorite in the family, 
clean in its sentiments, and ha 4 great 
of miscellaneous matter in large clear type. 


$1.25 A Year. 


ter~The above rates includes postage. 


Money can be sent by Post Office Mar 
Order, Registered Letter, or Express Draft 
We will not be responsib 
for money sent in any other way. Give 
Post Office address in full, including State 
and County. Address | 


John R. Wilson, 


HAMILTON 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 


CHAIR 


Chicago. ! 


159 and 161 Dearborn Street, j 
CHICAGO. 
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A TRIUMPH OF SKILL 


Prepared from Select Fruits. 
That ytelds the finest Flavor. 
Have been used for years. Be- 
come The Standard Flavoring 
Extracts. None of Greater 
Strength. None of such Perfect 
Purity. Always certain to im- 
part to Cakes, Puddings, Sauces, 
the natural Flavor of the Frutt. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


STEELE & PRICE, 


Chicago, I11., and St. Louis, Mo., 
Makers of Lepalts te Tenet Some, Lanier te Cream Bakiag 
WE MAKE ‘No SECOND GRADE COODS. 


UTICA PAT. CLOTHES DRYER 


‘ost economical to use, 
Booneor and simplest. 
Sere up no roum when 

no’ 


ulsance of lines 
ng across ya. 

Peeenasin use, ET is the! best satisfaction. 

Prices excepti 

Send for circular, orc. Wa A ‘oce them. 


Parkhurst & Wilkinson, 184 to 190 Lake 8t., Chicago 


MENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICB. 


REXFORD & PRENTICE, 
LAW TERS, 


88 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
ae CHICACO. 
er 
NATION, Ap oe to CHICAGO 


Collections made in all 
parts of UNITED STATES and CANADA, 


nce Fey 


State and Washington Streets. 


Our Foreign connections and advantages enable us to 
offer the most complete assortment of 


aezoliday iaowvelties 


FROM 


INDIA, EUROPE, and the:EAST. 


In addition to Full Lines of 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, Shawls, Laces, Fine Wool Fabrics, Man- 
tles, Suits, Hosiery, Linens, Cloths, Ribbons, 
Fans, Gloves, 


Including the Celebrated 


“ ALEXANDRE” KID GLOVES, 


(For which we are SOLE AGENTS IN AMERICA.) 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 


FURNISHING COODS! 
We also display everything in 
"UES, 
Carpetings, Tapestries, Curtain Materials, 
Furniture Coverings, 
And Paris and Vienna 
“ART NOVELTIES.” 


Private designs in Carpets, Rugs, and Upholstering Goods, to corres- 
pond with architectural features of room. 


We make a Specialty of Furnishing Churches, Theatres, Hotels and 
Homes. 


base 
bn 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Lost. —‘* All my dyspeptic troubles, since I 
Ries = Brown’s Essence Jamaica Ginger.” 
‘N. Ks. 


FOR ADOPTION. 


The Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum have 
several Attractive, Healthy Infants (Boys and Girls) 
for whom good homes are desired. 

Correspondence cordially invited. Address 

A. H. SHUNK, Cleveland, Ohio. 

No. 940 St. Clair St. 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 


FOR 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 
Sold by allGrocers. BEWARE of imitations 
ll designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
‘ways bearx the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ELLIS’S SPAVIN CURE. 
“The most remarkable Remedy of the age.” 


| “It Is the only 

preparation that will.” 
IT REMOVES SPAVINS 

and without blister or blemish 


Extraordinarily 
valuable in removing 
LAMENESS, SWELLING, 
or Inflammation. 


Undtsputed Positive Evidence of Absolute Curea. 


IT WILL CURE! IT LEADS ALL 
where others fail the world, and 
SPLINTS, RINGBONES, &c. IS HIGHLY ENDORSED 


As THE BEST of all Horse Remedies. 

HISTORY OF THE HORSE, | A FAIR TRIAL 
with testimonials, 

Sent Free on Application. 


Send address on a postal, 


We only ask a fair trial for Ellis’s Spavin Cure, 

We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment. 
Heave Powders, Worm Powder and Colic Powders. 
All these on sale at Drug Stores and Harness Dealers. 
Price of Ellis’s Spavin Cure, @ § per bottle. 


For furtber particulars, free books, etc., write to 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 
SO Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass.}3 
or 276 Fourth Avenue, 
6 HOLIDAY CARDS, with name 
on, 100. W. J. KAFROTH, West Earl, 
Lancaster Oo., Pa, 


will convince every one. Capital Letters; Parliament 


UNITY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
College for Young 


MEN and WOMEN is the 
| Grand Rapids Commercial College. A practical 
training-school. Acknowledged the most complete, 
thorough, economical, and truly popular school of 
the kind in the Northwest. Demand for its gradu- 
ates constantly greater than the supply. Send for 
| College Journal. C. G. SwEensseRG, Proprietor, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Illinois Conservatory of Music 


Recently chartered and enlarged. A distinct Col- 
lege of Music. E, CHASE, Supt., Jacksonville, Il. 
See Athenwum next week. 


TELEGRAPEY 


R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
Next (seventeenth) School year begins 
Sept. 19. Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
ALESMEN WANTED! Ladies or Gentlemen. 

a J. Austin Shaw, Nurseryman, Rochester. N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED to Sell 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Books for Children, Books for Adults, Gems of 
Beauty. Sellon sight. For circulars and terms 
address’ C. B. BEACH & CO., Chicago, Il. 


GENTS MAKE MONEY WHO SELL 
CHASE'S FAMILY PHYSICIAN. Specimen 
Pages free. Price, $2.00. Chase Pub. Co., Toledo, O. 


FRE 


Taught at Dr. Valentine’s 
Electropathic Institute, 91 


By return mail, Full Deseription 
Moody’s New Tatlor System of 
Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, Cincinnati, 0, 


PRESENTS 


That are USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, 
and always ACCEPTABLE. 


We are offering an innumerable 
| line of handsome pieces in our 
| Furniture Department, which 
should _be seen, and selections 
made early. We are pleased to 
show these goods to Christmas 
shoppers, whether they buy or not. 
We are also showing a beautiful 
line of ORIENTAL RUGS, in all 
sizes. Our prices will be found 
to be extremely moderate. 


Chicago Carpet Co., 
Wabash and Monroe Sts. 


#4 GOOD PAPER AND A GOOD BOOK 


FOR ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS. 


_— x 


The Weekly Inter Ocean and the National Standard Dictionary 
FOR SL50. 


This we believe to be the BEST CHEAP DICTIONARY now 
inprint. Itis just the thing for school children, as well as older 


members of the family. 


Webster's Large Dictionaries are expensive and beyond the 


reach of many families. 


The Inter Ocean buys the National Standard Dictionary by 
THE THOUSAND, and gives its subscribers the benefit of the 


low rate thus obtained. 


It is printed on white paper, in plain type, bound in cloth, 


has 608 pages, and is profusely illustrated. 


CONTENTS—40,000 English words, pronounced and de- 
fined; lustrated with 700 Wood Cuts; a Table of Synonyms; 
Foreign Words and Phrases; American Geographical Names} 
Sobriquets Given to American States, ete.; a Biographical Reg- 
ister: Abbreviations in Common Use: Tables of Weights and 
Measures; Tabies of Metric System; Marks and Rules for Pune- 


tuation; Divisions of Time; 


Information for Business Men; Sizes of 


Simple Rules for Spelling; 
ary Rules and Usages; 
Books and I 
Geographical Statistics; Census of Principal Cities, ete.; 
tance Tables, Coinage Tables, and various other informauea. 


Use of 
Valuable 
erst 
dis- 


Remember, that THIS DICTIONARY AND THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN ONE YEAR, 
both sent postage paid, only cost the subscriber ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS. 


To encourage the pesing wp ot clubs, we will send a 
send us 4 CLUB OF SIX SUBSCR 


to aR ati toho witli 
AND SIX DOLLARS. 


yofthe DICTIONARY FREK 
ERS TO THE INTER OCEAN 


Almost any boy or girl can secure six subscribers to The Weekly Inter Ocean at One Deller 

per year, and in this way secure the Dictionary without cost. 
The Weekly Inter Ocean ts one of THE LARGEST AND BEST FAMILY EAEE ES pee 
postage paid. fer 


sample copy. 


New Y rk. |lished in America, and te ONLY ONE DULLAE PER YEAR, 


Address THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


ry 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


“oc. HL EL” 

This issue of Unity passes through the press 
with the shadow of a great grief thrown across its 
editorial pages. The above initials, with which our 
readers were just beginning to become acquainted, 
and which we had great hopes would eventually 
become very familiar and very dear to’ them, are to 
be written for them no more. They appear in our 
columns to-day for the last time. The young, un- 
tried, but strong and eager hand that wrote them 
lies motionless, and an earnest and, to our human 
expectation, most helpful life-work is completed 
before it was fairly begun. 

Charles Henry Evans, principal of the High 
School at Pepin, Wisconsin, on Monday, Dec. 3rd, 
in company with Rev. Mr. Robinson, the young 
Methodist minister, was skating on Lake Pepin. In 
the early evening they crossed the lake, some six 
miles wide. Next morning the school-bell rang 


and the students gathered, but the teacher was miss- 
ing. A search followed the tracks of the skaters 
some half a mile from the Minnesota shore, where 
those of the minister disappeared in an air-hole 
through the ice. The teacher, who was evidently in 
the lead, had escaped the treacherous opening, but 
the skate tracks show his return to the help of his 
companion, when he too sank before reaching his 
friend. The next day both bodies were recovered 
where they sank, and on Saturday, the 8th, the 
editor of this paper tried to speak the word of trust 
and hope over the body of a much loved nephew- 
brother, one whom a widowed sister brought to the 
old home-nest when a babe, and whose growth, 
physical, intellectual and spiritual, has been to 
all the home circle a matter of pride, affection 
and hope ever since. 

Young Evans graduated last June at the River 
Falls Normal School with the honors that go not 
only with a clear head faithfully used, but with the 
higher honors that go with a pure heart, an un- 
sullied life, high moral purposes, and a consecrated 
spiritual nature. 

It is not fitting that our columns be saddened by 
individual griefs; but the editor may be justified 
in speaking of a loss that is more far-reaching than a 
personal bereavement. Much as he may suffer from 
this, it is still harder for him to endure the sense 
of loss which this calamity has brought to the cause 
of the religion, for the maintenance of which this 
paper was established, and to the ministry of which 
this young man was cautiously, but earnestly, ap- 
proaching by the careful methods of thorough 
preparation. Three years more to be spent in col- 
legiate training, and, after that, three years ata 
Divinity school, was the all too short preparation 
toward which he was bending his earnest life. And 
the power which he had already won during his 
short stay at Pepin over the rougher and cruder 
elements of a river town, the disinterested and 
touching ardor with which these men endangered 
their lives for the sake of rescuing even his body, 
and the Christ-like impulse that led him to lose his 
life in the attempt to save another’s, may hint to 
our readers what was so well understood by his 
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friends—how richly nature had endowed him for 
the ministry of character and helpfulness. 

Perhaps the life that is not “measured by figures 
on a dial but by heart-beats”” was not so short as it 
seems. May be that the twenty-three years with- 
out its mis-spent day, measured by the standard of 
realities, comprehend something of the fulness of 
the threescore and ten; and mayhap the fall of the 
youthful standard-bearer will nerve other hands to 
seize the colors and carry them along. Certainly 
his life was not so short but it has already 


‘* Enkindled generous ardor, fed pure love, 
Begot the smiles that have no cruelty,— 

Been the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


The consolations that come with a rational trust 
in the economy of the Universe, whose order is pater- 
nal and whose law is love, are for the bereaved ones 
of the inner circle who had felt the genial] love of 
this young life. To the outer circle who still must 
wait and wonder why the workers come so slowly 
into the vineyard, remains the consolation that 
soothed the impatient pulses of Theodore Parker 
on his death-bed: the progress of humanity is not 
dependent upon one worker, the cause of truth 
will go on. God will not be left without a witness. 
The loss of this recruit, in whose equipment we took 
so much interest and for whose enrollment we were 
so eager leaves us the more to do, and, may it 
be, the power to work the longer. 

Dear brothers and sisters of the Uniry band, if 
the Old Year does go out in tears, help us to begin 
the New with larger joys and deeper hopes. 


NOTES. 


Our “ Study Table” may overflow its usual limits 
in this number, but it is the season for new books 
and for buying books, and we hope every reader of 
Unrry will remember that it is a solemn thing to 
give or to receive a book. Let the thing be done 
with wisdom. We commend our “Study Table” 
to our friends’ perusal. 


C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, will be in the West in 
January on his annual lecturing tour. In addition 
to several new lectures on questions pertaining to 
primitive life, its mythology, proverbs, etc, he 
has a new lecture on “Emerson,” of which the press 
of Syracuse whe-e it was first delivered to a large 
audience speak ir. high praise. Mr. Mills is well 
known to many of our readers and deserves a much 
more generous hearing than is generally accorded 
to lecturers of his kind in the West. 


We are glad to note that the Church of the Unity 
in Boston have been moved with a like impulse to 
that of Mr. Chadwick’s church in Brooklyn, and 
have decided to furnish two hundred a week or 
more of Mr. Savage’s sermons to do missionary 
work in the West. We know of no man who more 
clearly voices the religious word for the day than 
Mr. Savage, and his sermons are admirably adapted 
for pioneer work in the field of thought. We 
trust that the generous action of our Boston friends 
will be thoroughly utilized. Any church or individ- 
ual who is willing to co-operate in the distribution 
of these sermons is requested to communicate with 
Miss F. L. Roberts of this office. 


A correspondent thus aptly suggests what to our 
mind is one of the most pressing needs of the day: 


The Church of the New Life will have little use for the current style 
of minister. Must we not anticipate its demands? Its school of proph- 
ets must be able to speak in the language of to-day, to the wants of to 
daey—physical, mental or moral. It must be founded on principles that 
will not deny to Geo. Eliot or Spencer, to Gannett or Mozoomdar 8 
place in its ministry. 


We doubt not but this line of prophets and the 
school that is fit to their training is forthcoming; 
but once in awhile our heart grows wellnigh sick 
with the long waiting. O, you young men and 
women of our schools and colleges, are not your 
souls about to thrill with this high purpose? Do 
your eyes not see the field already white for the 
harvest, and are you not moved to take the sickle 
and reap. 


We understand that arrangements have been 
perfected by which the Star and Covenant is soon 
to pass out of the hands of Dr. Hanson into the 
control of the Univerealist Publishing House at Bos- 
ton. Its publication will be continued in this city, 
and steps are being taken towards giving this de- 
nomination more adequate headquarters. Brother 
Hanson was “ever a fighter,” and he has fought 
certainly a most diligent, tireless battle in the inter- 
ests of many ideas that are as dear to us as to him. 
It is true he has said many saucy things, first and 
last, about Unrry and its editor, but we have taken 
no notice of them because we were sure he did not 
mean to be ugly, only a truth-lover and a truth- 
teller. As such we respect him, though he has 
frequently misunderstood and misinterpreted us. 
We have felt, though, that the Universalist con- 
stituency of the West needed and deserved an 
organ more genial in its temper, more fraternal in 
its spirit, more hospitable to science and to culture 
in its thonght, and more forward-looking and pro- 
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gressive in its method than the Star and Covenant 
has been. We trust that the new administration 
will seek to mect this want We also feel that, 
aside from the petty distinctions of names and the 
immaterial associations and traditions that cluster 
about names, there is but little to divide the rank 
and file of .the Unitarian and the Universalist laity 
of the West. Really, there is but one liberal re- 
ligious constituency in the West, as there is prac- 
tically but one orthodox constituency; and in the 
future, as in the past, we will patiently work for 
what to usseem to be the cohesive and unifying forces. 
We should like to see Universalist and Unitarian 
books side by side on the shelves of the same book- 
store, the sanctum of the new Universalist paper and 
that of Uniry within speaking-tube range of one 
another, and the members of the Unitarian, Univer- 
salist, and whatever other liberal ministry there 
may be to work for reason in religion and religion 
in reason, fraternally passing in and out the same 
doors on Wabash Avenue. Why not at No. 135? 
If not there, then some where else. This will come 
about, if not now, then twenty-five years from now. 


THE “CHURCH FAIR” AGAIN. 


The editor of this paper realizes that he is tread- 
ing on dangerous ground whenever he speaks a 
word of warning or opposition to the Church Fair 
and its kindred money-making activities. He is 
too intimately acquainted with the practical opera- 
tion of our churches not to be thoroughly convers- 
ant with the “other side of the question.” We 
distinctly remember, always with gratitude, the de- 
votion, the social good-will, and most assuredly, the 
dollars that are called forth by these activities; but 
it is because we believe all these ends ought to be 
realized by means more dignified, less fertile in 
dissension and sickness, that we enter our protest. 
Judging from the spirited protests that we have 
received for things we have written on this subject of, 
late, there seems to be no danger our words will 
carry undue weight, and we are afraid the Church 
Fair will endure for some time yet. We make 
room for two of our correspondents in this issue, 
one from the East, the other from the West. With 
the sister from the East we fully sympathize. If 
there must be a fair let the best methods be known. 
Will not those who have recently tried successful 
novelties let the sister know how they did it? 
With the sister from the West we take more serious 
issue. That a fulsome display of flowers and other 


nature-products in the church is objectionable, par- 
ticularly when, like all displays, it involves extrava- 
gant investment of strength and money, is to be 
avoided, we heartily agree with our correspondent; 
but the attempt to make ‘sacramental uses of these 
commodities is not to be classed with attempts to 
make speculative uses of tlm. Devout feelings and 
sacred reflections are to-day more needed in our 
churches than are dollars and sociability, and the 
attempt to secure the first ought not to be classed 
with the activities seeking the latter. 


Was it not a little cruel in the Editor of the Uniry not to tell us what 
the “novelties in the shape of Flag Festivals,Cake Fairs and Tuck 
Parties’ weret There are localities where society is in such a condi_ 
tion that the church fair seems quite inevitable if the institution is to 
have any finances—or life. In such case it is a saving of feminine 
nerves to know of something new. If active Western wit has anything 
that will stir the fossilized inhabitants of Cape Ann to put their hands 
in their pockets, I, for one, should like to know about it. 

Yours truly, ANNE B. Roogrs. (Care of Rockport Granite Co. ) 

Rockport, Mass. 

There is one respect in which I am at present undergoing convic- 
tion in relation to church fairs, I mean woman’s money-making. I 
have written and talked egainst it almost as much as yourself, but I . 
have seen such a deal of good entirely apart from money raised, come 
out of them in some recent observations, that my opinions are becom. 
ing decidedly modified, yet sufficiently shaped in my own mind to give 
expression, especially in the limits of a letter, but I feel disposed to 
bear witness thus far, though probably it is a matter of no interest to 
you. But of one thing I have no doubt: that nearly all the objections 
that inhere in these money-making enterprises, belong even more 
largely to Harvest Festivals, etc., such as you describe at Newport, R. 
I., in the same column with which you inveigh against the oyster-supper. 
And they do not carry with them many of the advantages that belong 
to the suppers. Thvse festivals (and especially the Harvest coming at 
that time of the year) are an exhausting and laborious demand upon 
the time and strength and thought of woman, out of all proportion to 
the brief enjoyment they afford. I have no patience to read the 
description of such elaborate church-decorations with perishable mate- 
rials, for I know just what it stands for, and that they cannot be pro- 
duced without the over-taxing of somebody's head and hands, and I 
cannot think they help anybody enough to pay for the cost. 


AN IMPROVED CHURCH SONG. 


The recent formation of a Society to Improve 
Church Music is an indication of the growing 
interest in sacred song in our churches. The Uni- 
tarian body has given to the religious world a 
hymnology unequalled in poetic beauty, exalted 
sentiment, and spiritual fervor. The religious 
lyrics of Norton, Pierpont, Bulfinch, Sarah Flower 
Adams, Bowring, Bryant, Peabody, Furness, Sam- 
uel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Gannett, Chad- 
wick and Hosmer will long remain the classics of 
enlightened Christian Song. The musical art is 
less developed in this country and century, although 
we may in passing call attention to the fact that 
the great leaders of musical culture in this country 
are nearly all men of liberal religious views and 
many of them identified with the Unitarian body. 
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But the treasures of the past are ours and it is a 
reproach to us to any longer wed our noble hymns 
to the jingling, undevout strains with which they 
are so often associated in our hymn and tune books. 
Tha latter compilations are doubtless an improve- 
ment on those of any other sect, and recognition is 
due to the labors of the Martineaus, Livermore, 
Longfellow, Shippen, and Blake in this cause. But 
still better things remain to be done in this respect, 
and will doubtless be accomplished in the near 
future. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to note the signs 
of increasing musical interest in our churches. 
One or two of these which contain a lesson of use 
to our cause may be instanced here. 

Salem is not a very large town, numbering only 
25,000 inhabitants, but it supports four Unitarian 
and one Universalist church, and of the quality of 
its ministers Chicagoans may judge somewhat by 
the one they have recently secured from thence for 
Unity pulpit. These churches are not only well 

_ organized in parish activities but maintain fraternal 
relations and work together for the common cause 
and the public good. Once a month the five 
churches meet of a Sunday evening for a union 
musical service. The last one held was at the 
North church, when a chorus of twenty-nine voices 
selected from the church choirs and congregations, 
under competent leadership led the crowded con- 
gregation in singing Old Hundred, Federal Street, 
America, and Duke Street. The chorus also sang 
at the opening Luther’s choral, “A mighty Fortress,” 
and later, J. B. Dyke’s hymn Nicza, 

Holy, holy, holy Lord God Almighty, 

an anthem by Hopkins, a selection from one of 
Weber’s masses, and a Trisagion by Hodges. A 
contralto solo from the Joshua of Handel, two duets 
and a quartette by the choir of the Barton Square 
church were also interspersed in the order of service, 
while four different organists displayed the excel- 
lence of the new Hook organ recently acquired by 
the church. At Christmas the next musical service 
will be held in the Barton Square church, when 
solos and choruses from the Messiah will be sung, 
together with carols and selections from Gounod’s 
Requiem Mass. This is an example worth follow- 
ing by other towns and cities. Salem has also an 
Oratorio society with 225 voices, which with Hen- 
schel’s Boston Symphony orchestra of fifty instru- 
ments will give a course of five concerts this winter, 
closing with Bruch’s Arminius. Another musical 
club of sixty voices, the Schubert, confines itself to 
secular selections. 


UNITY. 


The Channing Memorial Church in Newport 
has voted to give up its quartette choir and im- 
prove its congregational song. The organist, and a 
strong baritone voice as leader and precentor are 
retained. Every Saturday evening Prof. J. B. 
Sharland, of Boston, an experienced and magnetic 
conductor of choral song, drills the Sunday-school 
children in the Service Book prepared by Mr. Blake 
and published by the Western Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, also in other music, from seven to 
eight o'clock. From eight to nine o’clock the 
adult members of the congregation, together with 
such of the children as choose to remain, are prac- 
tised in the hymns, Gloria, etc, for the following 
day, and in singing German chorals, short anthems 
and other appropriate selections. A chorus choir 
is being gradually formed, which on Sundays 
occupies the front seats near the organ and pre- 
centor and leads the song. The result is already 
manifest in an improved congregational song, a 
more general and devout worship, and the absence 
of the petty conceits, jealousies and discords which 
usually accompany the service where a quartette 
choir has control of the music of public worship. 
It is not intended to give up entirely the use of 
solo or quartette music, but only to teach the con- 
gregation to depend upon its own resources, and 
not on the caprice of hired singers, to restore the 
simplicity, congregationalism and devout fervor 
of Christian psalmody, and to make the choir music 
only an incidental enrichment and not the staple of 
the church song. When musical artists discover that 
congregations can get on quite well without them 
they will become more modest, docile and devout, 
and then their services will be a delight, and not, 
as too often now, a grievous trial to music commit- 
tees, ministers and congregations. The Newport 
church has placed the general conduct of its music 
in the hands of its minister. Among other advan- 
tages it saves half the amount heretofore expended 
for the choir. 

Another large Congregational church in New- 
port has adopted congregational singing, and is 
about to engage Prof. Sharland's services as in- 
structor. One reason why congregational singing 
so often fails is because there is no competent train- 
ing to accompany it. Some such school of church song 
is needed for preparation and drill, and the money 
now spent on a choir could not be better employed 
than in securing the best available talent to instruct 
and on Sunday lead the voices of the congregation. 

Newport is said to be one of the most unmusi- 
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eal cities in New England, and if the experiment 
succeeds there it will anywhere. Cc. WwW. W. 


CGontribufed Articles. 


WHY ASK I MORE? 


J. N. SPRIGG. 


On topmost twig of a leafy tree 

Sat a plain brown thrush, and cheerily 

He chirped away, as,if all that be 
Were happy, content and free. 


He had dined that day on living things: 

On worm, and insect with buzzing wings 

Unlike his own, but the life of these 
Went out in the song’s degrees. 


Why sings the thrash in the world below 

Thus happy and free, I may never know.— 

True he feeds on worms; on living things;— 
But this I may know, he eins! 


I may not know how the bird to be, 
Glorifies all by its melody ;— 
Like offerings then, I may not bring— 
Yet I know that bird will sing! 
Quincy, Nov. 18, 1883. 


SURS—~M CORDA. 


J. VILA BLAKE. 


Hast ever seen a lover die, 

And witnessed then the sky 

Beam upon his closing eye 

Its utmost immortality ? 

I have—in dreams—and thus he died: 

He took her hand, and said, 

“ Heart’s-dear, heart’s-joy, heart’s-pride, 
Soon I shall be what men call dead; 

“And thou, sweet bosom-friend, wilt stand beside, 
And see me grow all white, 

And a strange, wondrous light 

Issue and hover; yea, and me, 

Whom thou didst never grand or glorious see, 
Thou wilt behold filled with the majesty 
Which death works in the face. 

Come close down, close, into thy place, 
Darling, upon my breast, 

While I do speak to thee, my true, my blest. 
And now I tell thee, dear, 

I do not nor I cannot fear: 

For in God’s world can be no change 

That will be foreign, alien, strange 

To the humblest of his creatures; 

But everything will come with features 
Familiar, half-known before, half-seen; 

And to me, dying, death will be 

What to me, living, life hath been— 

All natural and sweet and good, 


Like any simple habitude. 

Even if I die to live no more, 

’Twill be as waves break on the shore, 
That knew not their full voice before, 
And, while they think how blithe they roar, 
Sink back with music in the sea. 

And yet, this more I say to thee, 

My soul desires to live. 

There are some who think it faith, 
Some who call it strength, 

When on this lovely earth 

Life hath run out its length, 

To say they care not whether death 2 
Be continuance, like a birth, 

Or a forgetting in an endless sleep. 
But I count it deeper faith 

Strongly to hold and wish to keep 

The rich life God doth give. 

Is it life that loves not living? 

So far as life’s glories thrill 

In my reason, in my will, 

So far as my soul is health 

To feel the greatness and the wealth 
Of life’s rapture, having, giving,— 

So far doth a holy fire 

Flame up in me with desire, 

And seize on everlastingness. 

I cannot reckon any less 

God’s living gift of blessedness. 

And this more I say: if me 

All life’s other wealth could give 

No high desire, still I would wish to live 
For the greatness of loving thee. 

Bend close, dear, close, and on the tide 
Thou wilt, a little way, go by my side.” 
Thus—in my dream—a lover died. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT.—IIL 


J. C. LEARNED. 


Our ancestors spoke continually of angels and archangels with the 
same good faith as they would have spoken of their own parents or 
their late minister. Now the words pale, are rhetoric, and all gre- 
dence is gone.—Emerson. 

The good or harm to religion lies in our way of 
handling Bible language and the gospel stories. 
There must be perfect frankness, and there should 
be some sense of what poetry is and of the creative 
power of fancy. We must see, too, how an idea once 
made concrete in. fitting narrative, finding its way 
into literature, passes into many languages, and out- 
lives temples and cults, races and nations. 

“‘ The Jupiter of Phidias has long been dust, but the story of Llewel- 
lyn’s dog is still told from the Himalayas to Snowdon, and will bo told 
while the Aryan race survives upon the globe.”* 

Again: 

“The story of Damon and Pythias, reported by Valerius Maximus, 
for aught that we know, may be a myth; suppose it could be proved to 
be so, the truth that is in it would be none the less precious. We do 
not receive it on the faith of the historian, but on the faith of its own 
intrinsic beauty.” ‘ 


It is now seen, however, that to call certain Bible 
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stories, whether few or many, myths, is not to settle 
all differences. This is exactly where we stand at 
the present time; and for ourselves we are not dis- 
to discard anything. As Dr. Bartol says: 
“T will not tear a leaf on which a fable is writ. 
Fiction is more truth than any exact story. Myth 
is an indispensable part of literature and life. It 
may express a sentiment deeper and firmer to build 
on than any earthly occurrence.” But whether we 
shall look at mythology as disfigured history with 
Banier; as diseased language, with Muller; as per- 
verted revelation, with Gladstone; as cabbalistic 
philosophemes, with Hegel; as pure fancy, with 
Grote; or as variable weather, with Cox, (which, as 
Fergusson says, comes the nearest possible to 
“Mere modern moonshine,”)—all these find their 
followers and representatives in modern thought. 

And not only is nothing to be destroyed, but 
everywhere there is springing up an unparalleled in- 
terest in mythological fiction. A new influence is 
spreading, revolutionary to the last degree, prophe- 
sying a veritable renaissance for religion, for art, for 
literature, and for life. See how every province and 
people, however rude, is visited, every alcove of every 
library searched for folk-lore and traditions! How 
the old hero-stori8s and epics are now retold and 
reproduced in numberless volumes for all classes of 
readers! It is our most sure hope for displacing 
the unwholesome trash of flashy literature, which is 
weakening the mental and moral powers of our 
youth. Christianity can no longer keep these works 
of the heathen imagination from the common peo- 
ple; and has less than ever ground for the orthodox 
hope of making its disciples ‘men of one book” 
or its Bible the statute of all civilized nations. 

This enlargement of view, however, this wide 
human sympathy, will protect and save the myths 
of Christianity itself. It is this which brings back 
men to their loving study, who not long since were 
repelled by the irrational exactions of assent which 
were laid upon them. What was wanted was liberty 
of interpretation. The old-received sense, gauged 
by the creed, written or unwritten, and made com- 
pulsory, had become stale and odious. Let the 
st6ry be touched and become luminous with some 
new meaning, tender and true and natural, and 
there is no danger of its rejection. 

Nothing is truer than the saying of Aristotle in 
the Poetics, so often repeated or paraphrased since, 
that “poetry is more philosophical and more de- 
serving of attention than history.” John Stuart 
Mill writes that “ poetry, when it is really such, is 
truth.” Emerson says, “ Poetry is the only verity ;” 
Novalis, that it is “ absolute reality.” Others have 
said the same in declaring that it was the only 
thing upon which men agree. Meyers in Hellenica 
says, “ Poetry is the only thing which every age is 
certain to recognize as truth.” But poetry here in- 
cludes what we call mythology and fiction. Often it is 
facts written large; always it is thought tinged 
with feeling, truth charged with passion. But 
fact or man move us not, until they are inter- 
preted. As they live, we live’ Hence the influ- 


ence of works of imagination is greater than all 
others. 


‘* Bunyan palmed a prodigions revelation on the Christian world. 
But he disarmed criticism by the candid avowal that it was a lie from 
beginning to end, so far as the particulars were concerned. Yet his 
wonderful power enabled him to give this fiction all the force of truth, 
and it is frequently said that the ‘ Pilgrim's Progrees' and ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’ have done more to form the religious faith of England than the 
Bible.” 


So writes Mr. Morley in his Reminiscences of 
Oxford and Oriel, and he adds that nothing has 
been 50 effective in sapping the old theology (which 
these very works have helped to contirm) as 
our modern fictions under the title of “Lives of 
Christ.” What a series of *‘ pious forgeries” have 
lately come in, like Philocristus, Onesimus, Rabbi 
Jeshua, and Thomas Didymus, yet whose object, 
like the Book of Daniel and the Gospel of John, 
was to set forth higher views of truth and duty. 

Plato said we must exercise control over the 
fable-makers, so that what they produce shall at 
least be beautiful; another would lay the emphasis 
on truth—legend or parable or myth, it must teach 
trnth. Another is tolerant of deviations from 
beauty or. from the strictly true in thought, but, 
phrase or story, it must embody the good. This 
idea is so well embodied by a writer in Macmillan, 
reviewing that very significant book, “ Natural Re- 
ligion,” that I make a long quotation bearing on 
this whole subject. Let it not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that there is a high sense, in which the Beau- 
tiful, the True and the Good, are one. 


“Itisavainidea * * that the belfevers in this or any other faith 
will be able to dispense with mythology; that their statements when 
they make statements, will all be strictly true. By mythology thus 
loosely used, I mean merely ideas and expressions which, owing to their 
imaginative character, cannot be considered exact or adequate descrip- 
tions of the facts they represent. There is no religion in the warld 
which is not full of such ideas and expressions, and which is not by its 
more cultivated adherents, known to be full of them. The spirit of 
daily life is full of them, we continually use them about the things 
we see and touch, and here nobody objects to them or expects a per- 
son who disbelieves (say) in the independent reality of epece to 
avoid language which presupposes it. To give them up would be ab- 
surd pedantry, and would condemn us to almost perpetual silence. 
These are the only ideas and expressions which to the enormous ma- 
jority of men have any emotional force. Before we can realize a phil- 
osophical truth most of us have to turn it into imagination. Nor ie 
there any reason why we should regret this, so long as in our religion 
we can avoid two evils which grow out of it. One is the evil which lice 
at the root of more than half the pain and anger of theological disco 
sions. The metaphorical expression is identified by the believer with 
the truth behind it—a truth which may be known, but has more probe 
bly only reached expression in its metaphorical form; and when this 
form fa criticised and ita claim to theoretical accuracy is disputed or 
disproved, the truth itself is supposed to be attacked or overthrown. 
This evil cannot possibly be avoided altogether by any church, no, nor 
(I venture to say) by any individual; but it is certainly our own fault, 
if living in such a time as this we have not learned to be on our guard 
against it. 

“ This, then, is one evil which comes of the imaginative element ta 
religious ideas. The other can be more fully guarded against. It is 
not of such consequence as it is often assumed to be that the imagina- 
tive ideas which are the vehicles to our religion, should be true, it is 
of the utmost importance that they should be good. They must be in- 
adequate to the object of worship, but they need not be unworthy. To 
pray ‘Our Father which art in Heaven’ is to attribute to the Divine 
Being a human relationship and a local habitation, attributiags which 
we know, if we reflect, are metaphorical. Asa theoretical expreseiun 
the words are therefore inadequate, but none could find them unwar 
thy, unspiritual. On the other hand to represent the Divine Being as 
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erotic or revengoful as the early Greeks and early Jews did, is to use 
language which not only darkens knowledge, but corrupts the will. It 
is unworthy as well as falxe. And this evil, we may hope, is more likely 
to be avoided in our own day and in the future than it has been in the 
past, if at least we are determined to allow no element to enter into 
our ideas of God which is not conronant with our own highest ideals.” 
—A. C. BRADLEY, ‘Some Fotnts in Natural Religion.” Macmillan, Dec., 
1882. 


THE SUPERIOR WOMAN. 


CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 


The term “superior woman” is in danger of fall- 
ing into disuse through its frequent misapplication 
to a kind of half-meritoriuns performance and 
ambition among women which more thoughtful 
minds are coming to regard'as the poorest signs of 
lasting honor and success. The phrase, as it runs, 
is used to describe not the really superior woman, 
s0 much as the exceptional woman, too little care 
being often taken to distinguish between the various 
kinds of exceptionality. In view of the indis- 
criminate manner in which this laudatory epithet is 
made use of, it is interesting to note the opinion of 
one of the most distinguished of her sex, that 
“large-brained woman and large-hearted man,” to 
whom her poet-sister of England paid such elo- 
quent and noble tribute in the two sonnets entitled 
“Desire” and “Recognition.” George Sand de- 
scribes the superior woman as follows: 

“A truly superior woman is one who knows 
enough never to ask a ridiculous or ill-timed ques- 
tion, and never to oppose people of merit; such a 
woman is able to keep silent, above all with fools 
whom she might ridicule, and the ignorant whom 
she might humiliate; she is indulgent to the absurd- 
ities of others because she does not care to show 
her wisdom, and is attentive to any good things 
they may say because she desires to learn. Her 
great desire is to understand and not to teach.” 

What an admirable bit of descriptive writing is 
this, presenting a type of character at once lofty 
and attractive, notwithstanding that the writer, for 
the most part, reverses the order of true definition, 
pointing out mainly what the superior woman is 
not, and presenting us with a picture full of con- 
trasting lights. 

Let us examine this opinion of George Sand’s, 
bit by bit, as the clergyman his text, and see what 
lessons of reproof and encouragement it contains. 
First we are told the superior woman is one who 
knows enough never to ask a ridiculous or ill-timed 
question. This is a palpable hit at a most conspic- 
uous weakness. It is the fashion to praise the 
habit of asking questions in children, a habit which 
often springs from a mere restless love of talk and 
desire to gain attention. Women, owing to their 
imperfect mental training, retain many of the mental 
habits of childhood, that of inconsequent thinking 
being one of the most apparent. It is nothing less 
than this that the author of Mauprat means when 
she speaks of the tendency in women to ask ridicu- 
lous or ill-timed questions. The understanding 
soon wearies in the discussion of themes within 
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its too difficult reach, the attention flags, and some 
absurd irrelevancy trips unconsciously from the lips, 
and the conversation comes toa sudden and embar- 
rassing péuse. The power of sustained thought on 
any subject is wanting in all undisciplined minds, 
whether man’s or woman’s. 

Another thing the superior woman never does is 
to oppose people of merit. Here, too, a fault is 
designated which springs almost wholly from de- 
ficient culture, from ignorance of what the time or 
occasion demands, and of the respect due to real 
worth. Every honest free-breathing citizen may 
proclaim his opinions as confidently as he likes 
among his peers, but there are those who are more 
than our peers in every company, to whom we owe 
the homage of a respectful presence and deferential 
bearing. But here too it is only fair to remember 
that the small vices of conceit and pretension are 
distributed pretty evenly between the two sexes, 
and limited to neither alone. 

The superior woman, George Sand goes on to 
show, is able to keep silent in a great many places 
and under very diflicult circumstances, an accom- 
plishment equal to many of the gifts of genius. 
What power to rebuke wrong, convict error, silence 
folly, lies in acalm and quiet eye. To speak a 
brave word for truth and right, requires sometimes 
great courage, but there are other occasions when 
speech is not needed, when it is superfluous, or too 
cumbrous. Silence is a mighty force. Lovers learn 
to find in it a meaning sweeter than all the endear- 
ments of speech. Where great sorrow or suffering 
is, or the bereavement which death brings, silent 
sympathy is best. So also there are times when the 
livelier emotions of indignation and scorn are best 
expressed in a cold and proud silence. Some 
women possess the gift of such silence. Ill-natured 
criticism, untimely jest, petty gossip, find no hear- 
ing in their presence. But the superior woman of 
whom we are speaking is silent above all “with fools 
whom she might ridicule, and the ignorant whom 
she might humiliate;’ which is only to say the 
superior woman is full of a sweet charity and noble 
patience, the tests at once of true womanhood and 
fine ladyhood. The temptation to cover self with 
glory, to secure an hour’s triumph over something 
weaker than ourselves assails very good people at 
times, those priding themselves on their cultivated 
manners, and honorable dealings with mankind. 

Our author carries on the same thought as she 
continues with her description of the superior 
woman as one who is “indulgent to the absurdities 
of others because she does not care to show her 
wisdom,” as she is also “attentive to any good 
things they may say because she desires to learn.” 
The gist of.the whole is comprised in the last sen- 
tence: “Her great desire is to understand and not 
to teach.” Some of the more radical advocates of 
the doctrine of equal rights will hesitate before 
subscribing full assent to this proposition, yet why 
should we hesitate to require of the superior woman 
that whico is a marked feature of intellectual superi- 
ority everywhere—intellectual modesty. It was 
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impossible that George Sand could have meant in 
this final summing up of the character of the su- 
_perior woman that she must forever remain in a 
state of pupilage, since she herself lived to become 
one of the most renowned teachers, and early took 
a position of daring protest against all limitations 
of sex. She could only have meant that, however 
great and learned woman might become as teacher, 
she must always continue to be a learner as well, 
retaining with all who are truly great the teachable 
frame of mind,— 
“Nor lose the child-like in the larger mind.” 

The fact that it was a masculine poet wrote that 
line might lead some of the more wary and ambi- 
tious leaders of opinion among the disfranchised 
sex to find in it an element of detraction from those 
commanding feminine types which they would im- 
pose upon the world’s attention. 

But the child-like mind is as far removed from 
the childish, as purity, innocence and truth are 
above and beyond the ignorance and wayward dis- 
position, the foolish hopes and cowardly fears which 
mark the growing years of infancy. The true 
womanly ideal is attained, not by copying the 
coarser traits and more rugged features of any 
masculine prototype, but by patiently and skilfully 
evolving to their finest, highest uses those gifts 
and qualities which make up its own peculiar 
endowment. 


“* For woman is not undevelopt man 
* . 


Not like to like, but like in difference, 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow.” 


IN NAZARETH TOWN.* 


AUBER FORESTIER. 


So rich in exalted fancy, so poetic in expression, 
is the prose of Mr. Chadwick, that we are never 
surprised when’ his muse leads him into verse. 
Those who are familiar with his poetry will un- 
hesitatingly testify that it appeals to the purest and 
best that isin our nature. His hymns have long 
been dear to many a heart. Who of our Unity 
circle fails to know and love the hymn about the 
seamless robe which conceals not from earnest 
hearts and true the glory of divine order and per- 
fection, or the one that brings so vividly before us 
those kind, true, brave, sweet souls, that having laid 
down life's burdens render the vast unknown more 
homelike because they have entered into it, and 
whose sung “singeth low in every heart,” as they 
throng the silence of the breast. A short time ago 
“A Book of Poems” by the same author was warmly 
received by the press and by the reading world. 
The New York Jimes declared: “Mr. Chadwick 
has evidently written because he could not help it, 
and his verses are genuine poetry. He has taken 
counsel with his own mind and heart; his verse is 
sincere and truthful, and its melody is perfect!” 

These words of the 7J'imes critic are equally 


*In NazarETH Town. A Christmas Fantary, and other Poems. By 
John W. Chadwick. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1883. Price $1.00. 
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applicable to the new publication which it is now 
our pleasant task to weleome—a volume of poems 
inspired by love of wife and child, by reverence for 
holy motherhood, for the awe-inspiring mystery— 
the divinity, in humanity. These poems may not 
evince as marked originality of thought as some of 
the author’s prose writings, but they are full of 
sweet, graceful conceits, of tremulous feeling, of 
profound earnestness: they’seem made expressly to 
satisfy individual requirements. Says a writer in 
the Christian Register: “Among the pages in 
Chadwick’s new book is the very poem you will 
want to send as a greeting to your friend when her 
next child is born.” This poem is called “The 
Oldest Story,” and it opens thus: 
“Under the coverlet’s snowy fold 
The tiniest stir that ever was seen. 


And the tiniest sound, as if fairy folk 
Were cuddling under a leaf, I ween. 


“That is the baby; he came to town 
Only a day or two ago; 

But he looks as wise as if he knew 
All that a baby can ever know.” 


The mother whose baby girl has faded from her 
sight, after making radiant a few brief summers. 
but who carries in her heart the living presence of 
the precious one, fragrant with the perfume of the 
most delicious flowers, will find a poem written ex- 
pressly for herself in “Little Hannah,” that pure. 
wee maiden, the sister to the “Quaker ladies” 
cousin to the violets, one of the arbutus’ gentle 
race. And who that has ever loved and fondled 
royal King Baby will fail to appropriate “In an 
Unknown Tongue,” or “A Dedication”? In the 
latter, while extolling the pretty babbling soucds 
of a darling boy that breathes his father's name # 
he talks to himself after he is “laid away all snug 
in the dark,” the poet fervently exclaims: 

“And what am I, 
Here in my book, but as a little child 
‘Trying to cheer the big and silent dark 
With foolish words? But listen, O, my God, 
My Father, and among them thou shalt hear 
Thy name.” [ 

True appreciation of the story of the Child Chn+t 
and Mary the mother is shown in “His Mother's 
Joy,” and in the initial poem of the volume before 
us. The key-note to Mr. Chadwick's interpretaticn 
of this story may be found in the November nwaler 
of the Unitarian Review, in the article entitled 
“Man’s Unity with God.” The piece de resistance ol 
the traditional creed—I and my Father are one. 
may be translated, Mr. Chadwick tells the reader of 
this article, into asignificance that is permanent aud 
universal, and be shown to represent Humanity as 
one with God. In the same graciously symblc 
way he applies the beautiful tale of Nazareth town. 
the glorious story of old that taught the lesson of 
respect for womanhood, for life’s mysteries, for tre 
unity of the divine and the human. 

In addition to those we have mentioned there are 
poems of friendship in Mr. Chadwick's new book. 8 
bright wedding song, a tribute to a golden aud te 
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a silver wedding, and other attractive verses. Nor 
must mention be forgotten of the spirited ballad 
‘Jan Steener’s Ride,” with which many a reader, 
young and old, will be charmed. 


THE PATRIOT. 


A STORY FROM BROWNING. 


CHARLES H. KERR. 


e 

It.was a year ago to-day. Roses lay on either 
side as I passed. Myrtle was strewn for me to 
tread upon. Gay streamers waved from the church 
spires. The sound of the bells was drowned by 
the joyful cries of the people. Ah, how they loved 
me then! Had I said to them,— Good folks, what 
care I for your shouting? Pluck down the sun 
from the sky and give it to me;” their reply would 
have been only,—‘‘ And afterwards, what shall we 
give you then?” 

Alas, it was I who leaped at the sun that I might 
give it to these my loving friends. For them I 
have agonized day after day, doing everything that 
is in the power of man, and now, behold my 
reward! 

To-day I am passing through the streets of 
Brescia again. Now the house-tops are deserted. 
Only from the windows leer the faces of the few 
whose palsied limbs cannot bear them whither the 
crowd are flocking—to the foot of my scaffold. As 
I pass on to my death the rain beats down on my 
uncovered head. A cord cuts cruelly into my wrists. 
My forehead is bleeding from the stones flung at 
me by my friends of yesterday. 

Men have’ dropped dead in the day of their 
triumph. Had it been so with me, God might have 
said,—“‘The World has rewarded thee, but what 
dost thou owe to Me?” Now, the World has pun- 
ished me, but God will reward me. I am safer so. 


Wnity Club. 


At a recent meeting of the Unity Club of Newport, 
R. L., the following programme was arranged for the com- 
ing season:—A course of literary evenings, one or two a 
month, led by Mr. Wendte, for the study of the poets Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Whittier and Bryant, a printed manual or 
order of study having been provided for those who may 
desire to join this class; a course of free home lectures 
once a month in the Channing parlors, on topics of general 
interest; a series of dancing sociables in some eligible 
hall, once a month, provided a sufficient number of sub- 
scriptions are obtained; a course of public lectures begin- 
ning November 22nd with Matthew Arnold. 


We have to express our obligation to Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. for a life-size engraving of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne—the latest and best of their famous “Atlantic Por- 
traits.” Nothing better or more appropriate than these 
beautifal likenesses can be found by any of our Unity 
Clubs wishing to decorate their halls. Portraits of Haw- 
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thorne, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, Bryant and 
Longfellow are now ready, and are mailed by the pub- 
lishers for $1.00 each. 


The Unity Club of Buffalo, N. Y., has taken up the read- 
ing and study of Shakespeare, under the direction of Rev, 
Mr. Cutter and Prof. A. C. Richardson. The pastor of the 
society is also giving a course of Sunday evening lectures 
to crowded houses upon “The Great Oriental Religions.” 


Mr. George Willis Cooke of West Dedham, Mass., who is 
well known to most of our readers, is prepared to give two 
courses of lectures before Unity Clubs this winter, on The 
Great Women Authors of England and The Great Living 
English Authors. 


The Literary Club of West Dedham, Mass., meets weekly, 
and is studying the poems of Tennyson and Mrs. Browning. 


Dlofes from the Siefo. 


Our Enouise Vistroz.—John Fretwell, so well known as 
the indefatigable lay-preacher and cosmopolitan Unitarian, 
is in this country for six weeks. His address is 13 Laight 
street, New York. 

Davenport, Iowa.—The Unitarian Sunday-school at this 
place would like to exchange or sell at low prices a collec- 
tion of Sunday-school library books that have been read 
but not worn out. Address Clara M. Holmes, Chairman 
Library Committee. 

New Orueans.—The activities of this parish rival the 
most industrious and prosperous of our Western fraternity. 
A Sunday-school of ninety, a Sunday morning audience of 
two hundred, social religious meetings Sunday evening, 
Longfellow Club Thursday afternoon, a volunteer choir of 
girls, a church out of debt and all happy. 


Newport, R. I.—The good work doing by our associate, 
Brother Wendte, at this place, will be apparent to those 
who read his encouraging editorial in another column on 
“An Improved Church Song.” We know of no better place 
to begin so needed a reform than in the Memorial Church 
of Channing, and we know of no hand who can do more to 
abate the modern nuisance of a church quartette than Mr. 
Wendte’s. 

Topgxa, Kan.—The Unitarian Society of Topeka, under 
the fortnightly ministrations of Missionary Powell, is 
slowly gathering the liberal forces of that city. Twenty 
persons have already joined the society, and there is a fair 
prospect of doubling that number in the near future. This 
society has wisely decided to house itself. A committee has 
been formed to canvass the city for funds with which to 
purchase alot and build achurch. We understand that the 
committee of three started the ball with $900, and that 
quite an encouraging sum has already been subscribed. 
Bro. Powell hopes to be able to furnish this brave band a 
year’s preaching without money and without price, during 
the erection of this church building—being assured that the 
A. U. A. will give their help. 

Tse CunrstiAN Lirz, our English contemporary and 
exchange, will be sent to any address in the United States, 
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in 1884, weekly, and post free, for one paper dollar. In 
addition to other matters, The Christian Life of 1884 will 
contain 300 brief sketches of eminent men and women who 
adopted Unitarian views of religion. Poets: Milton, Long- 
fellow, etc. Scientists: Newton, Franklin, etc. Philoso- 
phers: Locke, Priestley, etc. Physicians: Cogan, Heberden, 
etc, Scholars: Sir W. Jones, Sir John Bowring, etc. His- 
torians: Prescott, Roscoe, etc. Philanthropists: John 
Pounds, Mary Carpenter, etc. Manufacturers: Wedgwood, 
Sir W. Fairbairn, etc. Judges: Talfourd, Wheaton, etc. 
Theologians: Dre. Taylor, Belsham, etc. Other men of 
mark: translators, statesmen, jurists, preachers, martyrs, 
etc.; “the mighty dead, who blessed mankind and humanized 
the world.” To every subscriber in America to The Chris- 
tian Life for 1884, a free copy, postpaid, of the prize essay 
(awarded fifty guineas) on “The History of the Origin of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity in the Christian Church,” will 
be sent to the subscriber’s address. All orders and pay- 
ments to be sent to the Rev. R. Spears, 22 Gascoyne Road, 
Victoria Park, London, Eng. 


Tur Minnesota Missron.—We quote a few striking para- 
graphs from the recent quarterly report of the poet-preacher, 
Kristofer Janson. Describing his visit to Sioux Falls, 
Dakota, he says: 

“The audience was not so large as expected, because there 
was a fair going on at the same time, and it is my experi- 
ence, that it will never do for me to compete with horses, 
dogs or monkeys. One thing happened that possibly will 
be of importance, namely, that some prominent members 
of the small Unitarian congregation out there, which are 
left without a pastor, proposed to me to go out there every 
fourth Sunday and try to get up a mixed American and 
Norwegian congregation, preaching alternately in the 
English and Norwegian languages. 

* * * * * * 


“We Unitarians do not imagine, I think, how many secret 
Liberals are hidden in the orthodox pews. I have a letter 
from an unknown person who tells me that he is a secretary 
in one of the most narrow Lutheran societies, but he hails 
me enthusiastically and wishes me all success possible. Is 
not that fanny? Well, the orthodox church walls are not so 
strong as they seem to be, and in some later generation 
they will give away with a sudden crash. Cumberland is a 
new settlement in the middle of a big pine forest. I was 
quite entranced home upon the mountains in Norway with 
the many glittering lakes round me and the old, half-rotten 
mossy trunks lying hurly burly. I told my host that the 
nature had made a deep impression upon me, and he said, 
‘Well, then, you must write us a song on the melody “ Sweet 

- By and By,” singing Cumberland’s praise, and I and my 
children will sing it next time you come.’ I laughed, but 
riding back to Hudson, I sat in the car spinning andespin- 
ning, and before night I had the pleasure to send him 
‘Cumberland’s National Song.’ I used the occasion to 
put into it some indirect heresy about all the old shadowy 
superstitions that must down and give way for God's sun- 
shine and fruitful labors. I have printed it in one of the 
Norwegian papers here, and now they sing it in Minneapolis. 
At Hudson I was engaged by the Good Templars lodge as 
a new sign of advertisement for their hall, that was about 
to go out of fashion. I hope the sign proved so attractive 
they will put it up another time. I spoke about our ances- 


tors, in the Norwegian tongue. In Menomonee I hope in 
time to get up a station: If only people had courage and 
dared do something. My hostess there interested me very 
much. She had become liberal by thinking and reading 
Thomas Paine and Ingersoll (always these two as breaking- 
ploughs among my countrymen), but she had fallen into 
doubt of everything, and could not exactly tell whether she 
believed in a personal God or not. She stood longing for 
information, but had difficulty to read English. I spoke a 
long time with her, and have recently sent her a letter. 
How she suffered! From that time she got courage enough 
to declare that she did not any longer believe in the old 
dogmas; she was considered a lost sheep. Her friends and 
neighbors looked upon her with shy eyes, her minister sent 
her to Hell, and her sisters besieged ber and told that they 
wept for her day and night. Poor woman! that is not so 
very easy to turn one’s back to the old dogmas and pro- 
claim it. I read in Menomonee my new drama, ‘ Children 
of Hell,’ and that was a liberation for her and many 
others. My audience was one hundred and sixty, and they 
listened with great attention. They told me they would 
try to start something there and get me back. The future 
will show it; one does not grow fat on promises. 
* * * * * 

“We have moved back to onr first love, Harrison Hall, 
which we get cheaper and which is more central; but we 
have been very much troubled and hampered by not having 
a place of our own. * * *  * Our Sundays 
are also very uncomfortable now, because the hall is rented 
all the week days by a dime museum. I am driven with 
my pulpit away in a corner of the ball surrounded by an 
electric clock and a theatrical stage and many mysterious 
curtains. And you may understand that it is not very 
pleasant for any congregation, though it preaches Unity, to 
share bed with dwarfs and fat women and sword-eaters. 
How long this condition of things will last, God only 
knows.” . 


The DHtudp Table. 


All books noticed tn this department, as well as new and standard 
books of every description, may be obtatned by addressing The Colegrore 
Book Co., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BOOKS BEECEIVED. 


History oF Prvuasta TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERICR THE GazaT. By 
Herbert Tuttle. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1l2mo. pp. xv., 
498. $2.25. 


CHaRAcTERistios. Sketches and Essays. 
Houghton, Miffiln & Co. 12mo. pp. 362. 


Excurstons oy aN Evotutionrst. By John Fiske. Boston: Hongh- 
ton, Mifflin &Co. 12mo. pp. 379. $2.00. 


Tue SuRGEON's Stortes: Trees oy Cuanies XII. By Z. Topelius. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. l2mo. «pp. 349. @1.35. 


Cumnock’s ScHoot, Speaker, Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
12mo. pp. 303. $1.00. 


Tue Sxoner or THE East, or The Origin of the Christian Religion, and 
the significance of ita rise and decline. By Felix Oswold, M.D., Boe 
ton: Index Aseociation, 44 Boyleton 8t. Crown 8vo. pp. 142 


ea P. BRuseell. Boeton: 


OrtHopoxy axp HERESY Ix THE CouieTIan Caunca. By Edward H. Ball 
Boston; American Unitarian Association. 1883. pp. 338. Price, 
75 cents. 


This book traces the formation, during the first four cen- 
turies, of the principal Christian doctrines relating to the 
nature of Christ and the nature of man, and gives us a de- 
tailed account of the different councils which have decided 
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these dogmas of the church, each council determining 
- which of several then-existing doctrines should be consid- 
ered the true belief. It then describes briefly and clearly 
the heresies which have arisen and held their own against 
the authority of these church councils. The book is histor- 
ical rather than argumentative, and lays plainly before us 
the various considerations which governed the Christian 
Fathers in their deliberations and decisions. Mr. Hall 
shows conclusively that Luther was heretical in asserting 
his spiritual freedom and his belief in Justification by 
Faith equally with Zwingli, whom he refused to acknowl- 
edge; that Calvin, assuming for himself the infallible judg- 
ment which he denied to the church and the pope, was no 
less a heretic than Servetus, whom he burned for disbelief 
in the Trinity—or than Socinius, who taught that Protest- 
antism must rest on the single basis of human reason, and 
yet believed that Christ was a deified man, who should be 
worshiped—or than Priestley, who, in taking the ground 
that the Bible is a divine revelation, and rejecting ecclesi- 
astical interpretations of Bible passages, rejected the 
Trinity and the Atonement, and held that Christ himeelf 
claimed to be man and nothing more; and so on, even to 
the radical Unitarian of to-day. 


It is undoubtedly: true that the so-called Orthodox 
churches do depend on the authority of these councils for 
the dogmas on which they insist. The decision of the 
Council of Chalcedon, for instance, which affirmed that 
Christ was “at once perfect God and perfect man, as divine 
as Deity, as human as humanity,” is still regarded asa 
final word in Orthodox theology. Dr. Shedd in his ‘“His- 
tory of Doctrines” says, “Beyond this, the human mind, it is 
probable, is unable to go in the endeavor to unfold the 
mystery of Christ’s complex person.” Yet this decision 
was only the successful attempt to end the wearisome strife 
concerning the nature of Christ, which had divided previ- 
ous church councila and led each synod to reverse the 
decisions of the one before. The council took the simple 
expedient of uniting both statements‘concerning Christ; 
and the Creed of Chalcedon still asserts that “two doctrines, 
each of which excludes the other, and each of which in 
turn had been condemned as heresy, and both of which no 
human mind has ever succeeded in grasping at once, are 
both together true.” Thus, as Gibbon says, “the road to 
Paradise, a bridge as sharp as a razor, was suspended over 
the abyss by the master-hand of the theological artist. 
During ten centuries of blindness and servitude, Europe 
received her religious opinions from the oracle of the 
Vatican, and the same doctrine, already varnished with the 
rust of antiquity, was admitted without dispute into the 
creed of the Reformers.” 


Mr. Hall shows us how this experiment of turning Chris- 
tianity into a creed has been tried over and over again, 
and always in vain—that Christianity indeed is not a ver- 
bal system, but a religion, and that the divine life to which 
it summons the soul is “ not subscription to a verbal belief, 
but the pursuit of a truth which is infinite.” He closes 
with these earnest words: “The function of Protestantism, 
if function it has, is once for all, and with pride, to ac- 
cept this diversity of faith as its essential characteristic; to 
forget the words orthodox and heretic; to devote itself 
henceforth to the moral elevation of humanity, and to 
growth into an ever larger and diviner truth.” 


It is sometimes difficult for us to realize or understand 
the anxieties and perplexities of those who are still seeking 
the solution of the problem as to how far Christianity is 
dependent on the dogmas of the church, and perhaps in the 
message it may bring to such minds lies the essential value 
of the book. Certainly we know of no other which pre- 
sents these points so clearly and directly with so little ex- 
traneous matter. E. E. M. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. American Statesman 
Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


While the problem of foreign immigration on its dan- 
gerous side, is vexing our people, we are likely to forget 
that this coming of our sturdier brother from across the 
sea, is an element of strength as well as of weakness. If 
we appreciate the foreigner at all, it is in his contribution 
to greater physical strength, and we are quite willing to let 
him dig our coal and build our railroads, while we stand 
listlessly by and prophesy the death of the Republic as a 
consequence of his being here. But we are not quick to 
recognize the intellectual and moral obligations we are un- 
der to many of these foreigners. 

On no other ground can we account for the ignorance 
prevalent, in regard to the life and services of Albert Gal- 
latin, a man who for half a century held a place in the 
front ranks of American statesmen. 

Gallatin was born in Geneva, Switzerland, of an ancient 
patrician family, graduated from the Geneva University in 
1779, and in 1780, full of the spirit of those stirring times, 
came to Boston. He engaged at once in the conflict for 
Independence. At the close of the war he became a teacher 
of French in Harvard, and later engaged in farming in 
Pennsylvania. For several years he was the leading spirit 
in that state; was elected to the senate of the United 
States in 1793, but his eligibility was contested because of 
his foreign birth. In 1795, he took his seat in Congress, 
where he worked with Madison and Jefferson for the pro- 
motion of the doctrines of the Republican party of that 
time. 

In 1801 he was made Secretary of the Treasury under 
Jefferson, where he gained a reputation in finance, scarcely 
second to that of Hamilton. He remained at the head of 
the treasury department for twelve years. 

He declined to be Secretary of State under Madison, and 
to him was due the Treaty of Ghent, he being the chief ne- 
gotiator on the American side. For seven years he was 
Minister to France. In 1817 he was sent on a mission to 
Holland, and twice later on extraordinary missions to Eng 
land. He labored for the independence of Greece. For 
two years he was engaged on behalf of the United States 
on the Northeast boundary question, and took an active 
part in the Oregon controversy. 

He favored the United States Bank and labored vigor- 
ously for Free Trade. 

In the fields of science and literature he was an active 
worker. At the time of his death he was President of the 
New York Historical Society, and also President of the 
American Ethnological Society, which he was instrumental 
in organizing. ° 

He wrote extensively on finance and other topies which 
interested him in his political career. He also gave to the 
world the results of his extensive study of the Indians and 
their language. 

His story, remarkable as it is, is well told by Mr. Stevens, 
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wanting. The author declares it his purpose “to present 
the leading principles and facts on this great question in 
such compaas as to be readable and useful in the homes of 
the people, in libraries, and as a help in discussions.” 

A large portion of the work is given to a statement of 
the facts in the commercial history of the United States. 
The conclusions drawn from the facts are frequently erro- 
neous, the events being due to other causes than protec- 
tion; but the facta are fairly stated, 80 the reader may 
draw his own conclusions. The so-called fallacies of the 
free traders are briefly “ answered,” though the “ answer” 
seldom amounts toa refutation. The subject of wages is 
treated at length, as that is considered the stronghold of the 
protectionists. 

If one believes in protection, and is in search of argu- 
ments to sustain his position, this is just the book he needs; 
if he believes in free trade, he will here find, clearly stated. 
the doctrine which he must oppose; but if he is undecided, 
and in search of the truth, he should have the Manual, and 
with it a good work advocating free trade. ©. H. E. 


and his career from the time he landed, an adventurous 
youth on a foreign shore, until he died, a respected citizen 
of the Republic at the age of 80, is well worth the study of 
Americans, to-day. BE. 0. J. 


1. Voices FoR THE SPErcHiEss. By Abraham Firth, Secretary of 
the American Humane Association. Houghton, Minin & Co., 
Boston. 75 cents. 

2. Poxms FoR CHILDREN. By Celia Thaxter, with illustrations by Miss 
A. G@. Plympton. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

8. THe Bay OF SEVEN IsLanps, and Other Poems. By John Greenleaf 
bl Naga Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &Co. 1é6mo. pp. 8. Price 

4. MicHaEL Axa@rLo. A Dramatic Poem. By Herfry Wadsworth Long- 
ee A a Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4to. Illustrated. pp. 

5. EMERSON’s COMPLETE Works. Volume I to VIII. Riverside Edition. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price per volume, $1.75. 


What an armfal of attractive books for the holiday 
market from the fertile press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.! 

No. 1 is a collection of prose and verse from the world’s 
best thinkers. It is a book that every child should own 
and read. It can not fail to awaken a sympathetic relation 
between him and the lower life and make him responsive 
to the claims it has upon him. The book deserves a wide 
circufation, if thereby it “may stand between an animal 
and woe.” 

No. 2 is a pretty tribute to the liftle ones from one who 
understands and loves child-life. A tastefully bound and 
prettily illustrated volume of poems full of rhythm and 
imagery. 

No. 8 comes like a welcome letter from a familiar friend 
to the many friends of our serene poet of faith. It will add 
nothing to the fame that is already secure but it will sus- 
tain it. Six or seven of the poems are clearly those of 
faith, three or four memorial; several are redolent with 
autobiographical matter, while the old fire of patriotism 
blazes up in “Our Country.” This is a much sufer Christmas 
gift than many of the more gaudy volumes that will crowd 
it out. 

No. 4 must not be classed with Holiday books, for both 
the matter and the form are of a classic mold that takes 
the book out of this ephemeral class. Everything but the 
binding has lasting qualities. This, while unique and 
picturesque, lacks both the dignity and the convenience that 
the book deserves. The poem has the characteristics of 
Longfellow’s highest art and the illustrations are excep- 
tionally fine. We know not where to look for a more ele- 
gant book among American publications. 

But in No. 5 we have the books that cheapen all other 
books. Happy is the man or woman who has a friend wise 
enough and rich enough to present him on Christmas day 
with these volumes, so elegant in their simplicity, the 
covers as free of gold foil and trivial decorations as is the 
text of idle words. We need only to commend the work- 
manship of this dignified edition in this place, for the 
pages of Uniry from January to December testify to our 
appreciation of and indebtedness to the writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, the one American, perhaps, to whom it has 
been given to contribute texts to the Bible of the ages. 


PALADIN AND SARACEN. STORIES FROM ARIOSTO. By H. CO. Holloway- 
Calthrop. Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The great Emperor Charlemagne, who reigned in Paris 
some eleven hundred years ago, and whose territory ex- 
tended over the whole of France and a large part of Ger- 
many, spent the greater part of his life, so say the legends, 
in fighting against the Saracens. They had firmly established 
their dominion in Spain and Portugal and were trying, 
under their great African leader King Agramant, to conquer 
France. A large number of the bravest knights of Chris- 
tendom, were called Paladine, and foremost among these 
allies of Charlemagne was Count Roland, his nephew. 
These chronicles relate the wonderful exploits of these two 
companies of warriors, and their famous deeds of chivalry 
duritg the terrible battles fought between France and 
Spain; how the Saracens won the Battle of the Pyrenees 
and held‘their position in France for several months, being 
driven out only after the fiercest fighting st the siege of 
Paris. 

These stories are woven from old legends existing since 
that time, and give the reader, besides the warlike deeds of 
those great battles, a history of the adventures of knicght- 
errantry which fired the souls of the noblemen of those 
days; of the evil enchantments they valiantly fought and 
overcame, and tha magical devices by which they believed 
themselves aided. They are written for children, and there 
is necessarily much omission and alteration from the 
original narrative. Each story follows the adventures of 
its own leading warrior, yet the incidents in one cross and 
recross those in another. This intricate network is borne 
breezily onward by its smooth and rapid narration, and is 
enlivened by frequent modernizing touches from the author, 
bringing the scenes described more on a level with the mind 
of the young reader of to-day. 

While it is true that the appetite for excitement in story 
reading may be considered as receiving too great a stim- 
ulus in this book, it is also true that there is in its pages a 
vigor of action, an under-current of honor and integrity 
according to the standard of the time, and a self-consecra- 
tion to the work in hand, which hold a strong part in all 
the incidents and will be felt for good in the thought of the 
reader. Rr 


AMERICAN ProrectionsNs Manvcat, By Giles B. Stebbins. Third 
Edition. Detroit, Mich.: Thorndike Nourse. 1883. Paper. pp. 
192. Price, 60 cents. 


In order to rightly understand the tariff question, one 
needs to study carefully both sides. Works favoring free 
trade are numerous, and there are also many volumes ad- 
vocating protection; but a “condensed manual” has been 
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TREASURES NEW and OLD. Collected and edited by Alice L. Williams. | Tae SreLi-sounp Fippier. A Norse Romance. By Kristofer Janson. 


Bold by The Colegrove Book Co., Chicago. £6.00. 

We have never been more forcibly impressed with the 
wealth of English literature than we were when we 
looked through the selections contained in the above named 
volume. We venture the assertion that there could not be 
gleaned from the combined literature of the world, exclud- 
ing the English, such a collection as the one under review. 
The book in its present form is the outgrowth of one pri- 
vately printed last season by the compiler for distribution 
among her friends, who s0 thoroughly enjoyed the book 
that there arose from the recipients an earnest desire that 
it be published regularly for sale. Th first volume was 
the result of a life-time’s study of the best our language 
affords, by a pure-minded, intelligent woman, gifted with 
rare insight to discern the beautiful, the true and the good, 
and well has she performed her task. There is not a single 
selection in the book which will not tend to make the world 
better for its having been written, and the volume as a 
whole contains so many gems that we feel, take it all in all, 
it is the best of its kind that has come under our notice. 

There are several original paragraphs in the work, and 
some which we do not remember having seen elsewhere. 
The ballad on page 32, by Robert Collyer, is one which we 
had never seen before, and do not know when written, nor 
where first published; but nothing so good in its way has 
fallen under our notice since Wordsworth. The gems in 
the book adorn it, but the publishers have also done their 
part. We presume the public taste demands it, but to our 
notion a little less gilding would be more in harmony with 
the matter. James COLEGROVE. 


THE MATE oF THE DaYLiaHT. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
ton, Mithin & Co. $1.25. 


The Mate of the Daylight takes its name from the first 
of the eight short stories that make up the book. These 
stories are written with such easy grace and remarkable 
naturalness that the reading of them is a very fascinating 
pastime. Nor do they belong to that class of light litera- 
ture which merely serves to while away an idle bour and 
is then forgotten; but mingled with the absorbing interest 
of the story and the unrestrained felicity of expression is 
an unconscious strength that is as exhilarating as the tonic 
influence of the sea-breeze itself. In the third story,—“ A 
New Pariahioner,”—the author speaks of “pleasures that 
are like the pasturage sheep find near the sea; like those 
delicious nibbles close to the rocks, which have a flavor 
that no inland field can give to its plentiful grass blades.” 
It is just this kind of pleasure that this book gives to the 
reader. 

The people whose doings are recorded in these stories 
are so life-like, and their characieristics are so strongly 
stamped upon them, that they make more than a passing 
impression on the mind—impressions that return again and 
again in the most unexpected and welcome ways. Bright, 
saucy Susan Ryder, with her unfaltering confidence in the 
capabilities of her apparently shiftless lover; shrewd, sen- 
sible Lydia Dunn, whose powers of intuition are superior 
to the amassed knowledge and experience of the entire vil- 
lage; dreamy, impractical Warren Price, whom Genius had 
indelibly marked as her own; all these are acquaintances 
we gladly make and whom we will not soon forget. 

D. E. 


Boston: Hough- 


Translated by Auber Forestier. 
161. Price $1.00. 


This new edition of Janson’s “Spell-bound Fiddler’” 
ought to meet with a reception warmer even than was ac- 
corded to its first appearance. It is a tender, sympathetic 
story, founded on the life of Torgin, a musical wonder of 
Norway, and is told with the directness and simplicity 
which characterize the tales of Norwegian and German 
peasant life with which we have become familiar through 
the writings of Bjornson, Auerbach and Fritz Reuter. 
The introduction by Prof. Anderson occupies more than 
one-third of the book and includes, with an account of the 
real Torgin, various anecdotes from the eventful life of Ole. 
Bull, who befriended him, and who reappears in the story 
itself. A note from the translator tells us alittle of the life 
of the author since the first publication of the book, and of 
the noble work to which he is devoting himself here in 
America, It is hoped that the book will meet with a large 
sale, not only because it is a thoroughly healthy story 
instinct with humanity, but also because it draws the native 
American into a closer fellowship with his numerous fellow- 
citizens of European birth. E. E. M. 


Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. pp. 


GRANDMOTHER'S BTory OF BUNKER HILL BATTLE. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. WUlustrated by H. W. McVicker. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, from S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. pp. 32. $2. 


This is a sterling poem in a most andignified setting. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes must be more genial even than the 
genial man we take him to be, if he does not feel like prose- 
cuting the man who under the pretense of illustrating his 
heroic ballad, “Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill,” has 
introduced these inane figures with such utterly meaning- 
less faces. That the book is intended for children, and that 
the coloring in the main is bright and successful, only 
aggravate the sin; for to debauch the child with poor art is 
akin to demoralizing its mind with poor literature. The 
impressions which the pictures will leave on the mind of the 
child are quite different from those the poem would leave 
if released from the distractions of this volume. It is a. 
good representative of a poor class of books which will 
filch too many dollars out of over-generous pocket-books 
during the next two weeks. 


In THE CARQUINEZ Woops. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghtong 
Mifflin & Co. 18mo. $1.00. 
An author can not keep to the same standard excel- 


lence forever. He must improve or he will do the con- 
trary. Bret Harte has attempted a story in the style of 
what he used to give us before he met with the drawback 
called success, and it reads like a clever travesty on his 
style by some writer of the French realistic school. 

Every leading character in the book is repulsive, the 
author’s apparent favorites not less than the others. The 
moral of the book is perhaps that no one is wholly bad, but 
a much more obvious moral seems to be that in the author's. 
opinion every one who is not on the whole a villain is on 
the whole a hypocrite. Bret Harte’s talents and influence. 
are both so great that we have a right to expect better 
things from him. 

GueENN. By Blanche Willis Howard. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.75. 


A new novel from the author of “One Summer ” will be 
welcomed and read, whatever the journals may say about. 


~ 
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it. But “ Guenn” would never have brought Miss Howard 
her hosts of admirers. There is too much local coloring 
and too little characterization. And at the end the story 
breaks off abruptly like the Mill on the Floss, leaving its 
problem unsolved. But after all the book is of a higher 
order than “One Summer,” and gives promise of better 
things to come. The volume is attractive in appearance if 
we except the illustrations, which are execrable. 


Leap, Krnpry Licst. By John Henry Newman. Illustrated. Boston: 
Roberts Bros, 1884. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


An extreme case of the craze of the day for “ illustrating” 
everything the engraver can lay his hands on, regardless of 
consequences. 

“Thus the craftsman thinks to grace the rose, 
Plucks a mould-flower, 
For his gold-flower, 

Uses fine things that efface the rose." 

“Lead, Kindly Light,” is too beautiful—we may almost 
say too sacred—to be treated in this way, and almost every 
picture 18 an insult to the poem, from the rooster at the top 


of the page on which the whole hymn is printed, to the | « 


inanely idiotic “ angel faces” at the close. 


ae alg hase Soe A Boy’s Experience in the United States Navy. 
By Chas ordhoff. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. For sale by 
8. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. pp. 335. 81.50 


An admirable gift book for the boy stricken by sea-fever. 
The book contains much nautical information, and is an 
honest statement of the enjoyments and hardships that 
await the “ sailor boy ” in a cruise around the world. It is 
needless to add that, artistically, it is very attractive. 


Stonres From Livy. By Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, from 8. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago. pp. 277, $1.50 


That this book comes in the same series as the author’s 
“Stories from Homer” is enough to commend it as admir- 
able reading to boys and girls, which if it be of a character 
not to their liking, the fault lies with the boys and girls 
and those who have the shaping of their literary tastes, 
rather than the book. The illustrations by Pienelli, of 
which there are sixteen, are after the manner of Flaxman’s 
designs but greatly inferior to them. 


The Gxchange Table. 


PROGRESS. 


Let there be many windows to your soul, 
That all the glory of the universe 

May beautify it—not the narrow pave 

Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays 
That shine from countless sources. 


Let the light 
Pour through fair windows, broad as truth itself, 
And high as God. Why should the spirit peer 
Through some priest-curtained orifice, and grope 
Along dim corridors of doubt, when all 
The splendor from unfathomed seas of space va 
Might bathe it in the golden waves of Love. 


Sweep up the débris of decaying faiths, 
Swecp down the cobwebs of worn out beliefs, 
And throw your soul wide open to the light 
Of reason and of knowledge. 


| Burke y—but ask 


Tune your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars, 
And to the voice of Nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness as the plant 
Turns to the light. 
A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to lift you to their peace-crowned heights, 
And all the forces of the Firmament 
Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 
To thrust aside half truths and grasp the whole. 


—Ella Wheeler. 
Tue Inwarp DIFFERENCE.— 
“If God 
Told you te-night He'd grant your dearest wich, 


What would it ber 


Very instructive are the legends which tell us of fairy 
godmothers or fateful powers, who come to mortals with 
offers to give them whatever they may first ask for. The 
excited mortals have their wish, and spend all their after- 
life in unavailing regret. But does not every day and hour 
offer us such a choice? Is not youth the period when we 
make irreversible choices for life? There is strong proba- 
bility that what we seek with all our hearts we shall find, 
and there is serious danger that we may not seek the best 
thing. 

* * * * + * * * * * 

Everything with which we have to do must produce some 
inward effect,—what sort of effect depends on what we are. 
Heart-strings, like harp-strings, give out sounds; and the 
sounds depend not merely on what touches them, but on 
their own quality and tension. If one suffers and sings 
while another suffers and groans, there must be some 
inward difference. If one is influenced for good and 
another for ill by the same events, there must be some 
inward difference. And, if one touches others for bealing 
and another touches them for hurt, one for blessing and 
another for cursing, there must be some inward difference. 
On the sands of the desert, the sun shines and the rain falls. 
but the sands never answer with green blades nor bright 
blossoms; while a few miles away spread the gardens of 
paradise! Is the difference in the sun and the rain?— From 
a@ Sermon by Rev. Charles G. Ames. 


Srmpve Farrarutness.—An element of weakness in many 

of our desires for better life and larger usefulness is that 
we think of great and perhaps impossible attainments, and 
overlook the simple things that lie within our reach. No 
violent, overstrained exertions are necessary to a noble 
life, no superhuman efforta and achievements—nothing bat 
every-day duty faithfully done. The :most of us muat be 
content to live what are regarded as common-place lives, 
without attracting the attention of the world or winning 
the laurels of fame. We must, for the greater part, devote 
ourselves to the duties that spring out of our Oran, 
business, social and domestic relations. * 
There is nothing possible to a human soul greater ree 
simple faithfulness. “She hath done what she conld” was 
the highest commendation that ever fell from the Master's 
lips. An angel could do no more. When we are resolving 
to live more grandly in the future than in the past. it will 
help us to bring our eyes down from the far-off mountain 
peaks, where there is nothing for us to do, and look close 
about our feet, where lie many neglected duties and many 
unimproved opportunities and many possibilities of hirher 
attainment in spirit, in temper, in speech, in heart.—Schwul 
Times. 

“The difference of circumstance is merely costume. I 
am tasting the self-same life—its aweetness, itn yreatness, 
its pain, which I so admire in other men. Do not faplishis 
ask of the inscrutable. obliterated past, what it cannot tell— 
the details of that nature, of that day.ealled Byron or 
it of the enveloping Now; the more 
quaintly you inspect its evanescent beauty, ita wonderful 
details, its spiritual] causes, its astounding whole,— a> much 
the more you muster the biography of this hero, and that, 
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and every hero. Be lord of a day, through wisdom and 
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Be happy in your beautiful Christmas, if you are 


justice, and you can put up your history books.”—Emerson. | 44 fortunate as to have many friends and beautiful 


A LangcE anv Resprectasie Caccus.—A story is told of a 
certain political caucus in Maine which was attended by 
only two persons, Hannibal Hamlin and one other. Mr. 
Hamlin elected the other man chairman, and proceeded to 
transact the business in hand. But the credentials of the 
delegates certified that they were elected at “a large and 
respectable caucus of the Republicans of ——, because,” as 
Mr. Hamlin explained to the puzzled chairman, “you are 
large and I am respectable.”— Woman's Journal. 


Wetxu Donze.—Grace Reformed Church, Easton, Penn., 
was recently called upon to curb and pave the street in 
front of its property. As it is not a rich organization, and 
could not afford to hire the work done, the members pluck- 
ily did all the job themselves, at night, by torchlight, the 
pastor himself taking a conspicuous part in the novel scene, 
which lasted for three nights.—The Sower. 


A man can do what he ought to do; and when he says he 
can not, he will not.—Fichte. 


Little Wnity. 


E.ien T. Lxonagp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Associate Edttors. 
Miss Cora H. CLarxe, Jamnica Plain, Mass. 
Mus, E, E. Mangan, 3619 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


It is the object of these columns to increase the interest of the yo 
reader in finding ‘* What to see” in this wonderful world about us, an 
in deciding ** What to do” toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to help mothers, Sunday-school Teachers, and all who have the 
privilege of training children to find the soul of all life in the things 
which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


WHAT CHRISTMAS MAY DO FOR US. 


It must be that Christmas hearts abound this 
year, as, in response to the call for a Christmas 
Story to give our readers, unusual readiness met us 
from many friends. You will be glad to hear again 
in this number, from a friend whom you remember 
well, and from whom you have had so many inter- 
esting talks in times past. In a following number 
you will have another story which could not be 
given here. May your stockings and Christmas 
trees be supplied in like proportions,—enough and 
running over, and your hearts with happiness! 

But did you know that it often is harder to bear 
happiness rightly than it is to bear pain? It cer- 
tainly doesn’t look that way at first. When you 
are happy it seems as if that was all there is of it. 
Happiness comes to give us joy, of course. So 
does sunshine come to the flowers and grain in 
their season, to give them light and warmth. But 
that is not all. The light and warmth are to make 
them grow, bloom, and ripen. So, happiness is not 
ours merely that we may be happy, any more than 
pain is ours merely that we may be miserable. We 
often forget this, and stop too long in the mere 
happiness. Both sunshine and rain are given to 
things that grow, in order that fruits may ripen. 
Happiness and pain come to us for the same reason; 
that by their influence our lives may yield more 
perfect fruit. 


gifte, but let it make you grow more tender and 
helpful, more industrious and obedient, more 
thoughtful of the good deeds that should be the 
fruits of such radiant sunshine. 

And if you must suffer the pain of loneliness, ora 
meagre expression of the bounties of the season, let 
the Christmas love for God and man yet glow the 
brighter in your hearts, while you look upon the 
joy of others, and be sure that to suffer and be lone 
is nof all there will be of it, but that some day 
there shall be fruits the more perfect for the long 
early rains. : 

Receive heartily such happiness as may be yours, 
whether it is given you in tiny gleams and sparkles 
here and there, or in one great abundance. Open 
your soul to recognize what there is for you, and 
let it do its work within you, feeling sure it is God- 
given, and therefore meant for good. 


MOTHER’S CHRISTMAS. 


KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Christmas is the tenderest day in all the year, 
because it has other meanings than that of Santa 
Claus. I know some grown up children who always 
think of it as a birth, a death, a prayer, a love, and 
a thanksgiving, and also as many gifts. 

’ Years ago, some children went to bed in the nur- 
sery, all three of them. Their mamma tucked io 
the bedclothes and “made up the beds” as they 
called it, amidst a great frolic of laughter and 
gymnastics; for just as fast as one little boy was ~ 
straightened out, legs down, arms covered and eyes. 
closed, up would bound another little boy under 
the bedclothes, who also had been “straightened. 
out; eyes wide open, mouth full of smiles, arms. 
and hands, legs and feet turning all sorts of pranks 
under the blankets. Then he would have to be 
pounded and smoothed and straightened, and by 
the time he was even and smooth again, another 
child would be all topsy-turvy under the sheets. It 
was great fun, and this Christmas Eve it lasted 
long, and only ceased when mamma promised to lie 
down in the biggest cot with the smallest child. 
Soon they slept, and then mamma crept away. 

Christmas morning they were to breakfast at their 
aunt’s, and for some unknown reason they started to 
go there before daylight; each trying to guess what 
mamma had meant by saying that the Christmas 
would bring them a great gift from God, and that 
on New Year's day they should have all their little 
presents from friends. As they were singing around 
the piano at their aunt’s, their father entered. 

“Have you brought mamma’s pressnt? Where 
is she?’ they exclaimed. 

“She has left it for you.” 

“Left it! where’s mamma gone? and to day, 
too!” said the youngest boy. 

“She has left you a little Christmas sister, the 
Christ child, but God has taken your mamma to 
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live with her own mamma again. Think how glad 
grandma must be to have back her little girl, grown 
into a woman. Grandma, mamma and you have all 
your Christmas gifts.” 

Little Harry climbed up on his father’s knee and 
laid his cheek against the soft, white beard whisper- 
ing, “I know what you mean. That is why mamma 
was 80 sweet-looking as she played with us last night.” 

And s0 after a while they went home with their 
father, and kissed the little baby sister’s fingers 
and toes, and thought how mamma would [ke to 
kiss them, even if she were with her mother. All 
that day they were very quiet, but not sad; for 
the dear aunt who had always lived with them, told 
them of all the happy ways in which they could 
take care of their Christmas sister: and when they 
went to bed they each prayed their own prayer all 
to themselves alone. As their mother-aunt looked 
at them asleep, she knew by their smiles and their 
undried tears of what they had prayed. 

New Year’s came, and they gathered in mamma's 
room, brought in the baby and opened a little trunk 
which held brown and white paper parcels of all 
sizes, books, toys and knick-knacks, even a cup for 
the baby. Each was marked “from mdmma” to 
this or that child or friend. Somehow the presents, 
the baby, mamma, Christmas resolutions and Christ- 
mas thanks were so mixed together that it was 
more comfort to kiss papa and the baby and to be 
petted by the mother-aunt than to do anything else. 
They all went to bed very early that night. 

Three or four years after all this had happened, 
I spent the month of December with these chil- 
. dren. We had held many secret and public discus. 
sions about what each one wanted, I had been 
down town shopping with each child; we always 
began looking for fifty-cent presents and we always 
ended by buying ten-cent ones. I lived in such con- 
stant fear that I should tell some one’s secret, that 
I was thankful when the children came to my room 
Christmas morning. 

“Merry Christmas!” I called to them. Little 
Harry slipped his hand into mine, saying, “This is 
mamma’s day. Come, breakfast is ready, we must 
not keep her waiting.” 

Wondering, but silent, I went down stairs. As 
soon as breakfast was over, where the baby had 
done all the talking, the older children brought in 
smilax and heliotrope and wove them around their 
mother’s picture, going up and down the short lad- 
der to see if the vine hung just as mamma would like 
to have it. Then they all cuddled close around 
their father—Harry on his knees and the baby in 
the mother-aunt’s arms, while they repeated their 
mother’s favorite hymn. Then the father read 
one of the letters she had written him about 
the children, and though they had heard it before, 
they asked him to read it over three times, each 
softly repeating its loving words. Then they all 
knelt down with their arms around each other, as 
the father prayed, Each one looked, when that 
prayer was ended, as if he had made a good reso- 
lution that he meant to keep. 
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And now the baby began to talk again and no 


one Was 80) By and by the bell rang and rang, 
and the children took turns in going to the door. 
Sometimes the bundle, as when it was a bicycle, 
was too big to be wrapped up, and then how we all 
guessed about the note that came with it. At last 
all was ready, and the father and mother-aunt 
called us back into the parlor, where, right under 
the mother’s picture were more presents than I had 
ever seen before. There was a suit of clothes for 
the father from the married ladies of the parish, 
and a minister’s gown from the young ladies, and 
the children made him put them all on, though the 
wide sleeves kept catching in the small gifts; there 
were two little breastpins for the daughter, who 
had always thought it rather hard that she had not 
even had one; there were skates, and toys, and 
books, and purses which held money; and there 
were presents given in mamma’s name to the children, 
and by the children to the fatner. No family of 
boys and girls were ever happier than they, for, as 
Annie, the oldest daughter, said, ‘“‘ Mamma was in it, 
and keeps making us grow better each year.” 

So now you see why I love the words, a happy 
Christmas, rather than “A Merry Christmas.” 


MAMMA’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


“Oh, mamma, will the snow ever come, or the 
brook freeze over, so Robbie and I can go skating‘ 
I am so tired of this horrid house. It is not so 
pleasant as our dear old home. What was papa 
thinking of when he brought us to this lonesome 
place—and—oh dear—such a Christmas!” 

Mrs. Austin looked up from her work surprised 
at the impatient words of cheerful little Nellie. Her 
thoughts, too, had been far away in the old home, 
with the brown cottage and its cozy comforts. 

It was Christmas eve, cold and cheerless without, 
and the inmates of the poorly built little house, 
situated far out on the bleak Kansas prairies, had 
much ado to keep comfortable. The wind blew as 
it only blows in, Kansas and searched for every 
crack and crevice, rioting around in a mad way, as 
if to show its contempt for such a miserable pre- 
tense to keep him out, or the warmth within. Still 
he was not wholly successful, for he had the bright 
fire, and the careful mother to resist his mad pranks. 

It was the first winter the little family were pass- 
ing in their new home, and they had found many 
things to learn, and be patient with. The litde 
brown house, with its six rooms, that had been 
called many times “a poky old place,” was now 
sighed for and idealized, as vanished blessings often 
are, until the cottage itself would have looked poor 
and shame-faced, beside its imaginary connterpart. 

“My little girl remembers that this is Chn=tmas 
Eve,” said Mrs. Austin in reply to Nellie's impatient 
outburst. “I wonder how she came to think of it.” 

“ Why, mamma, I have been thinking of it all the 
time, but I do not know why you will not talk to us 
about it; does it make you homesick too?” and Nelhe 
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looked up with the tears trembling on the long 
brown lashes. 

“T know it too,” chimed in Master Rob, “but 
Nellie says Santa Claus can’t come away out here, 
cause there isn’t any snow for his sleigh; but he 
could just as well come on horseback, don’t you 
think so, mamma? I wrote him a letter one day, 
and told him we moved away, but Nellie says she 
don’t believe he will come anyhow, ’cause you don’t 
want him to, and he never could find this old house.” 

It was true, as the children had observed; their 
mother had avoided talking with them about the 
approaching holiday. It was not to be made a 
festive occasion, as in their old home, and dreading 
the disappointment of the children, and fearing 
she would not be able to make them understand 
why it must be so, she had said nothing about it; 
hoping from the little intercourse they had with the 
outside world, that the day would pass without their 
knowledge of it. 

Observing little Nellie, however, had noticed that 
mamma did not want to talk about Christmas, and 
looked troubled when she asked questions in regard 
to it, and with a thoughtfulness unusual in one so 
young, she had said nothing more about it. 

But Nellie and her brother talked it over very 
earnestly, one day when they were alone. Nellie 
said “She almost knew Santa Claus did not know 
where they lived now, and if Aunt Helen should tell 
him, he couldn’t come any way, because there was 
no snow.” Rob suggested the possibility of his 
coming on horseback. Nellie looked disgusted. 
“It was just like a boy to think dear old Santa 
Claus would go riding around the country like a 
cattle drover, when everybody knew he came in the 
beautifulest sleigh, with reindeers and bells.” 

Now Nellie did not exactly believe this herself, 
but she tried to, for the purpose of impressing her 
brother with her conviction that they need not 
expect a visit from the genial saint, so beloved of 
children. Heroic little Nell had fought a brave 
fight with homesickness and disappointment; but 
to-night mamma seemed so sad, papa had not come 
home as they expected he would, the dreary wind 
whistled around so shrilly—altogether the poor 
child found it hard to conceal her grief; and alas 
for Nellie’s brave endeavor, Rob, who never could be 
still, at this critical moment let the poker fall on 
her foot, and in the burst of impatience that this 
caused, out came the hasty speech, betraying the 
thoughts she had been striving so hard to conceal. 
No wonder mamma looked up surprised, it was so 
unlike her little girl. 

Thoughtful mamma had no reproof for her dis- 
appointed little daughter, but set her about some 
light household duty, with the promise that when 
the room was in order and preparations made for 
morning, she would tell them a story, and they 
would sing Christmas hymns. 

The room was quickly arranged, the table drawn 
out and covered with a bright-colored cloth not 
used every day, two lamps lighted, the fire replen- 
ished, and mamma with baby Bell in her arms, Rob 
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on one side, and Nellie on the other, was soon in 
the midst of a very interesting story. An old, old 
story, that has been repeated for eighteen hundred 
years; and yet, has never lost its interest. The 
story of the babe born in far-away Bethlehem, so 
long ago, how he grew up a tender loving son, 
brother and friend to all. Of his pure and holy 
life, soshort, and yet so potential. Of his sad and 
ignominious death. Roman law could destrcey 
his body, but it could not destroy the influence of 
that tender and beautiful soul. ‘“ Peace on earth, 
good will to men,” was the new song learned from 
his teachings, and the angels of peace and love will 
send its echoes down the !ong years of the future. 

All Nellie’s troubles were forgotten in her inter- 
est in the story; even the wind seemed to pause 
and listen when mamma sang the hymn she and 
her sister Helen sang to their mother when they 
were little girls, and repeated to them the saluta- 
tion with which they had been taught to greet each 
other on Christmas morning. 

“Teach it to Nellie and me,’ said Rob, and so 
the mother did. I think the old clock must have 
listened too, it kept so still, until the children could 
repeat the words, then noisily rang nine strokes on 
its little bell, as if it had almost forgotten its duty 
to hurry little folks off to bed. 

Christmas Eve had passed very pleasantly, after 
all. Tired little heads leaned on mamma’s shoul- 
der; sleepy little voices murmured gently the 
angels’ song, and then nestled close to the soft, 
white pillows; little hearts forgot their sorrows. 
The tired mother sat down alone beside the fire, 
and all the sad thoughts she had put aside from 
the watchful eyes of her children came trooping to 
bear her company. Her own childhood—her gentle 
mother—her dearly-loved sister—the happy Christ- 
mas-tide which no unkind words were allowed to 
mar. To-night for the first time there was a sepa- 
ration between herself and that sister; not a sepa- 
ration of miles—though many lay, between them— 
but an alienation caused by hasty words which both 
were tog proud to recall. As the holiday drew near 
with its sacred influences, bringing with it the 
memory of that mother, a yearning to be recon- 
ciled to her sister became stronger than pride, and 
arising she sought for paper and pen, wrote the 
words of their Christmas greeting, and sealing the 
little white missive of peace, directed it to her sister. 
If she had only done it sooner! but she would send 
it inthe morning. How happy she was; this, then, 
was what was making her anticipations of the holi- 
day so sad—and shadowing the hearts of her little 
children; no presents for them on the morrow, but 
she knew if she was happy she could make them 
so. She would teach them that there was a higher 
significance in this festal day, than a mere exchange 
of presents; it should be au exchange of love and 
forbearance, and the recollections clustering around 
it should be those of peace and love. 

The stormy evening was followed by a bright 
morning. Snow had fallen during the night, and 
lay soft and white, as far as the eye could reach, 
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still the same unbroken, beautiful snow. Nellie 
clapped her hands with delight, and Robbie was 
wild with excitement. The room was so warm, the 
breakfast table looked so pretty, and mamma met 
them with such a happy face, it only wanted that 
papa should come to make the very nicest Christ- 
mas—and sure enough, while they were at break- 
fast, in walked papa. He had been detained in the 
village by. the storm, fearing he would lose his way 
on the prairie—and here was a box from Aunt 
Helen, he believed. 

“Oh, no, papa,” shouted Rob, “it is from Santa 
Claus, Iam sure. I wrote him a letter when we 
moved out here. He did send the presents on 
horseback after all. I knew he could, Miss Nellie!’ 

Then there was an eager examination of the con- 
tents of the box. Every one had been remembered; 
but mamma must have had the very nicest present 
of all, she looked so happy. 

“T guess it is a diamond ring,” said Nellie. 
“Oh, pshaw, Nell, girls are always thinking about 
rings. It isa book, is’nt it, mamma? Let me see 
it,” and Rob held out his hand for the little parcel. 
Mamma gave it to him. Rob opened it and found 
a little white card, and on it written: “Peace on 
earth, good will to men. Helen.” He did not un- 
derstand why mamma was so glad to get that. 
Books were lots jollier; but papa looked as if he 
knew. 

Years have passed since the events of that morn- 
ing. The poor little house has given place to a 
more comfortable one, and the prairie does not 
present such an unbroken expanse; but Nellie, now 
grown to womanhood, has never forgotten the first 
Christmas passed in her Western home. The un- 
comfortable house, the wind whistling around it in 
dreary cadence; mamma’s sad face; her own disap- 
pointment and the bright morning; the beautiful 
snow and the box of presents from Aunt Helen. 
What she or Rob received she had forgotten long ago, 
but mamma’s present she remembered well: First, 
because it seemed so strange that she should be so 
pleased with that little card; then, as she grew 
older, and its significance dawned upon her, she 
understood that the little card, which mamma put 
away so carefully, was a message-bearer of love 
and reconciliation, singing again the angels’ song: 

“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
Anna L. Parker. 


Lord, what a change ‘one short hour 

Spent in thy presence doth prevail to make; 
We kneel, and all about us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 
We kneel how weak, we rise how full of power! 


“My young friends,” said a wise teacher to his 
pupils, “if God gives you talents, remember not to 
bury them in a napkin. But if he gives you only 
a napkin, don’t think so to flourish it that it will 
seem to be full of talents.” 
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“ety will double its value here in 
“= sture. Investments judiciously made for 


_ots. Money loaned at 1 per cent 
“per cent. per month on good real 
- arity. Sec. 2369, of code of Washington, 
ay rate of interest agreed upon by parties 
“tet specifying the same in writing, shall 
-and legal.” Correspondence solicited. 
- amp for reply. Information cheerfully 
“\LLEN C. MASON, Real Estate Broker, 
ma, Wash. Ter. Box 209. 


‘Then buy The, ee 
the bee to f al 
Eestrawen'ts. 


onal y sading musica } enjoy: 
ment to thousands of homes. 
Warranted better than 
similar jastrament ever 
for 815. Buyitof the nearest 
agent or of the renera} agent, 


J. HOWARD FOOTE, 


wholesa’e deaisr im al lkinds of 
Band and Orchestral Inetra- 
mente and Musica) Merchan- 


266+ 252 Wabash Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


60. 
gh ing ees BSE Moa. 
“apa PAT BEMER EGON 


fete a Nat 


Va FORGES, “TOOLS, & kc 


hay A anvite and rasie Laut Wonk e190 
Farmers oa and money doing odd jobs. 
x phiiry ey & Other ArHetes 
Blower nF pris. 8, 


‘ famous Weukesha nae? 


"or all Kidney, Bladder and Stomach 
Y Sold in barrels, 10-gallon cans, siphons, 
“pint bottles. LEONARD LUND- 


iM. D. 
/“Yffice, 75 State Street, Chicago. 
4,000,000 Acres of Flora, 


rid Manda’ Abo: 2,000,000 Acres 0: 


“Southern Railway Lands, atuated i in ee nearly every 
2 State. south of Jacksonville. 1.25 oC 


We have the agency in Chi 
of the DISSTO URCHAS 


re, 


A large number of 
yes in bearing, from $1, 
Chose desiring to purchase a n S 
.aent or for Wiiter Homes 
o call, or send for circular. 


_P. MOODY & CO., 106 MADISON ST., CHICAGO 


b Cts. SHEET eiteiry 


(au x1). 
BoC. to $1 each auld 


fo 
 Jarzest list 
t from. Send 6¢, aislppie 
for Sample Co; 


te WabtaienOd 8 SkEr Ree, 


COPY ! 
es. 


UNITY. 


AUTOMATIC 


BONO TE TONS 8 
T SEAMS. 

S UNEQUALLED Ulatiwess id uN 
AN ES NOT INJURE ALTH. 


DD 
Wipes & Gibbs S. M. Co., = estes N.Y. 


ull investigation afforded ay 1F 7 
er ere Sie 


er, Five Hemmers, Bind, 
ies Oil roy fully oatae swith a 
Gtarantced tobe ow. 


$60 


EA JONES Jones 


See aera Uw 


5 ae lala 
JONES or BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHANTON, Ne ¥. 


BIG CHRISTMAS OFFER, 


18838.—We will send the PHILADELPHIA HERALD 
(size of Harper’s Weekly), to any address, 14 months, 


and either of our two beautiful Chromos, in ten 
colors, “Presenting the Bride,” or “The Garfield 
Family,’ size 24x30 inches, also 50 Visiting Cards 
(no two alike), with any name you wish printed on 
them. Life of the probable Democratic Presiden- 
tial Candidate for 1884, General Winfield Scott 
Hancock (120 . with cover), and one dozen 
Lithographic Car 3 of popular Actre: all pre- 
paid for onl 70c., 1 cent stamps. M 

YTH, 912 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


t hese before you'pa 
Paprovements: 
with efittie epize, Sonne 
reulars - 

ne dreda of reales ie bers 
& CO, 47 Third Ave., Chicago, Ll. 


C ARD AGENTS make most money with us. 
Terms, 50 fine assorted cards, with your 
name, etc., for TEN CENTS. Name paper. 
GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, vt. 


For Beautiful Rosewood Square Pianoforte, 
with Stool, Book, -_ Music. 


NEW STYLE No. 1,899. DIMENSIONS: Length, 7 feet; width, $3 feet 6 inches: weight, bored, 
1,000 pounds. 71-8 octaves: elegantly polished rosewood case. Two large round corners, ivory 
keys, capped hammers, French grand action, overstrung base, new scale, beautiful carved legs and 
lyre, with plated foot pedals and rods, improved soft pedal, Beatty’ 8 Original and Strongest Iron 
Frame, Scroo] Desk, Bevelled Top, Ogee Moulding on Plinth, Double Extra Wrest Plank, all im- 
provements. Good judges in both hemispheres pronounce this elegant Piano the best in tone, 
finish, and workmanship ever offered for anything like the price, which is extremely low, 
and 1s special for the present season. Every one I sell at this time proves a wonderful advertise- 
ment for me, as it never fails to sell more. My plan i3 to introduce them ata small profitand bya 
large trade make more than I would by occasionally selling one or two at a higher figure. Don’t 
let this opportunity alip or you will be sorry. Every one is POSITIVELY GUARANTEED FOR 8IX 


YEARS. Money will be refunded after a year’s use if at the end of that time it is not found as ad- 

A SPECIAL OFFER 

wm. To any person who will remit me $173.75 within 

thirteen (13) days from date of this newspaper, I will 713 5 

Stool, Book, and music, for only 

t |Z Desire this Beautiful Pianoforte introduced. Order now. Nothing 
saved by correspondence. Address or call upon 


vertised. Catalogue price, $550. 
A BARGAIN. 
box and qe the above Pianoforte on board cars with 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


iv 


Jas. Armstrong 


& Cp. 


38 and 140 State St., Chicago. The Cream of all other Hymn and Tune Books, 


Holiday Presents. 


We have made special reductions throughout our 
entire establishment, thus enabling you to make 
useful and appropriate gifts. We mention only a 
few of the many bargains placed on sale. 


srael] £ 


DRESS GOODS. 


French Ottomans, Drap Epingle, and Billiard 
Cloths, extra heavy, all shades—price $1.09 per yd. 

French Pranelile Cloth, Drap Herat, Foule Cloth, 
Imported Cashmeres, and English Suitings—all 
marked down. Pulles of Remnants 
must be closed out regardless of cost. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


bomrnke Satins, Velvete, Plushes. Prices all under 
val U8, 


Ladies’ Suits & Cloaks, Misses’ & 
Children’s School Dresses & Have- 
locks at a reduction of 


50 PER CENT. 


A great reduction in price of all our SHAWLS. 


Wo have just completed the purchasezof a large 


quantity of fine ribbed vere, or Ottoman Cloth, 
of extra good quality, whiih we have had made in a 
ekillful manner into Russian Circulars, 50 and 52 
in. long faced black satin in front, fur ornaments 
in backs, with fur collar, and offer them at $12.00. 
Same etyle with fur up both fronts at $14.00. Same 
as last garment, only fur around bottom, at $16.50, 
all with inside sleeve. Also, a large stock of cloth 


Dolmans at equally low prices. Will send any of 
the above O. O. D., with privilege of examination, 
the parties ordering agreeing to pay return charges 
if not accepted. 


JOTCHKIN, PALMER & CO., 


137 & 139 State St. 
__P- 8. -Whol 8.—Wholeale 160 & 162 Market St, 162 Market St. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


NEQUAL 


Tne, och, Workmanship ad Dorey, bos a 


AM KNABE & Co. 
Nos. yee! anc 206 West Baltimore Beer. 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


DOWN WITH HI HICH Prices 


Pravin « Pras se 


The * Little Detective” Yor? 
= Should be in every How es adhe 


Pay Mb Pandy Tan bill 


Special prices to Agrate m5 
Su different sizes and varrt-. 


== Counter, Platfors. Hn. 
— Gratin, Stock and MIII Seas 


[| Bre 
4 
Fr ae Portable For. 
rge and Kit of Tes 2 
All Tools needed for Ri puss, 
Anvils, Vises, Hammett 
Tongs, Druis, Bellows a 


All Rinds of Blakes 
And handreds of weft! 
Retatied less thas 
Prices, Fo for a5 
ahops, Foot-Power Late 
Toole for doing rep ink me Se 


> Improved Iron 


‘Weight, 1301s, 


PRICE, 868 


Shella a bushel a Fst? 
Mila, Feed Muls, Parnes ft 
&c. Save Thuney aud 82" i 


By Rev. A. G, Haygood, D. D. & R. M. Mcintosh. 


Round and shaped note and and word edition. 
For sale by all Booksellers, 
for 60 cents. 

Address J. W BURIKE & CO., Macon, Ga. 


Good Canvassers Wanted! 


gC rs rom rare inducoments to good agents. Those 
21 NH that will pay large profits, 
should agure. — .,, ely. 
WASHINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Charlotte, Michigan. 


Specimen copy sent 


Every reader of this 
Issue of Unity who will 
send his or her name 
and address ona postal 
card to the Chicago 
Book Co., 88 Randolph 
Street, will receivesby 
return mail, free, their 
16-page Catalogue of 
Books, Comprising 

Elegant Art Publications, 
Biographies, Birthday ~ 
Books, _ Dictionaries, 7° \ 
Encyclopedias —_,Fic- 
tion, Standard Library, 
General Literature, 
Histories, Juvenile 
Books, Chatterboxes, 
Annuals, One Syllable 
Books, Poetry, Wit and 
Humor, etc. 


au eed 
: tes ew 
Au Ma: chimes Weel 


eran He 

: Complete WORK! * 

Revised Udute lowab!p, 

ve masa ; firs: Seven Degremt - * 
Nght arian — bo Focrtees. Dd 

Ad uve Maweary, 2 ame Pa) a : 

3s lad So 


Knighta cf Pyt whine, : 
Good Templariun, a3 ° 01 35 = is 
Aleo otber valuable works Dear nie 
; Bent port-paid on reesipt cf price, Fras 7a 


Nat. Christ’n ars, 22) W.Maia S 


For Beantifying the 

Pe MPLTY: + Complexion, For ren ov- 

f VS ing Sanburn, Tan, Freckles, 

‘ “> ae dallowness, Blotch- © 

Lotta—It isthe best aeayacs 

ratton forthe fave that I ever 
used, J now use no otter. 

Liquid Pearl Ss received 

by Le dies of A ed by 

highest marks of ap) - 

‘tion. 50 cts. at druge® 


ig cAn perfumers.CHA 
Ou PEARL CO., Prop’rs, P 
A, G. FISHER, Wholesale Ag’t, 51 Wabr 


GRANU 


An Incomparable Food fhe It 
cearens ete ou a pea 
drugxists. fartiisistheonest ee 

Address OUR HOME GBANUL\ Com 
“1. ¥ for Tr al Box 4$c. Sold in Chan" 

"DEN & BEO., and W. & Bort 
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